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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  Ideas,  tanght;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


WASHINGTON'S   ESCAPE; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  KEVOLDTION. 

On  a  bright  morniDg  io  the  sammer  of  77,  an  unu- 
EQal  bustle  was  observable  in  the  camp  of  Washington, 
whose  officers  were  seen  gliding  from  tent  to  tenl,  pre- 
paring iheir  own  accoutrements,  or  superintending  the 
ca(>ari8oning  of  their  fleetest  steeds  The  army  was 
quieily  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  no  im- 
mediate hostilities  expected,  although  the  British  head 
quarters  were  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The  present  ex- 
citement was  occasioned  by  an  invitation  from  Colonel 
M'Aubum,  the  noble  owner  of  a  seat  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  attend  an  entertainment  given  in  honor  of  his 
onlv  daughter,  the  young  eountess  of  Clevesdown,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  bejjond  sea.  As  among  mUi- 
lary  menalofiy  bearing,  apiide  of  personal  appearance, 
are  jiildom  wanting,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  more  than 
ordinary  solicitude  was  evinced.  Ola  coats  and  saddle- 
cloths were  carefully  brushed,  boots  and  spurs  burnish- 
ed, swords  and  holsters  borrowed,  and  yet  none  of  the 
young  men  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves, 
save  Charles  DeCarroll,  the  youthful  aid  of  Lafayette, 
who  was  lounging  on  a  log,  with  soiled  linen  and  un- 
powdered  locks,  while  the  smile  and  sparkling  glances 
indicated  the  paradise  of  his  imagination.  In  vain  his 
noble  ^  charger  neighed  and  pawed,  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  in  seeming  disgust  at  the  soiled  trappings  with 
which  he  waj  covered— DeCarrolPs  reverie  was  not  to 
be  broken.  At  this  moment,  a  couple  of  brother  offi- 
cers passing,  inquired  at  what  hour  they  were  to  ride. 
"At  ten,  precisely,"  answered  Major  E..  and  observ- 
ing the  young  aid  with  surprise,  asked,  "  it  the  favorite 
was  not  invited  1" 

"O,  certainly,"  replied  Lieutenant  G.,  "next  in  the 
I'lst  to  Lafayette  himself;  but  depending  on  the  liberali- 
ty with  which  nature  has  gifted  him,  or  school-boy  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young  countess,  he  neglects  all  per- 
sonal decorations." 

"But  perhaps  he  may  find  himself  in  the  vocative," 
said  Mtyor  £.^  "  and  be  treated  with  the  same  coldness 
as  Captain  Bliss,  who  presumed  on  the  same  footing. 
But  a  girl  at  school  and  a  peeress  come  out,  he  will  find 
diflerent  persons — ^but  let  him  alone ;  we  shall  see," 
whispered  Major  E.,  casting  an  envious  glance  from  his 
own  diminutive  person  to  the  elegant  figure  of  DeCar- 
roll, who  remained  unmoved.  Just  as  they  hurried  on. 
General  Bourtelou,  in  whom  all  the  good  qualities  of 
humanity  appeared  to  have  found  a  welcome,  happened 
to  pass^  and  seeing  the  absorbed  condition  of  our  hero, 
gave  him  a  violent  shake,  and  in  a  ha  If  reproachful  tone, 
inquired  if  he  did  not  remember  that  Washington  was 
punctual  to  an  appointment  1 

"  And  while  you  sit  here,"  added  he,  "dreaming  of 
auburn  ringlets  and  slender  arms  floating  around  your 
browned  visage,  and  infantile  pleadings  for  the  convey- 
ance of  kisses  and  tear  drops  across  the  Atlantic,  *to 
dearest  Maria,'  as  Dr.  Franklin  tells  the  story,  we  will 
be  far  on  the  way  to  Marathon.  A  hint  to  the  wise," 
said  Bourtelou.  significantly,  "  is  sufficient,"  as  DeCar- 
roll, deeply  coloring,  glided  into  his  tent ;  and  when  he 
joined  the'troop,  his  superb  suit  of  blue  and  gold,  pow- 
dered curls  and  magnificent  trappings,  decided  that  he 
and  his  man  Cato  had  spent  no  idle  time.  As  he  vault- 
ed into  the  saddle,  his  splendid  appearance  caused  a 
flmile  among  the  senior  officers,  which  was  nothing  di- 
xnioished  by  the  trusty  black  saying  to  his  Arabian  : 

"  You  be  mighty  proud  to-day,  master  Janus ;  may 
be  you  tink  you  tote  Queen  Ann«  on  your  back ;  you 
try  to  strike  me,  do  you,  dat  feed  you,  aat  tend  you  all 
de  time." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  discovered  we  are  going  to  the  wed- 
ding, Cato,  and  that  the  groom  is  in  company,"  said 
General  Bourtelou,  glancing  ironically  at  DeCarroll, 
while  the  whole  cavalcade,  putting  spurs  to  their  horses. 
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gallopped  off,  leaving  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  of  the  ne- 
^ro  in  a  state  of  distension,  who  hastened,  as  much  as 
in  him  lay,  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

Merrily  the  troop  s(y>ured  over  hill  and  valley— and 
surely,  in  no  age  nor  country,  were  there  ever  truer 
hearts,  or  a  more  gallant  band ;  all  were  handsome, 
talented  men.  in  the  brilliancy  of  youth,  or  prime  of 
manhood,  and  glowing  with  that  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
and  love  of  country,  wliich  seemed  to  breathe  of  some- 
thing more  than  mortal.  Washington  and  Lafayette 
rode  in  front  j  Lincoln,  Wayne,  Lee,  Bourtelou  and 
DeCarroll,  with  many  others,  followed  closely  after. 
An  hour's  spirited  riding  brought  them  in  view  of  Ma- 
rathon^ as  the  coloners  residence  was  called. 

But  in  this  band  of  choice  spirits,  were  all  truet 
Alas!  no — for  even  among  them  was  a  traitor  who 
would  gladly  have  led  them  all  iilto  the  heart  of  the  Bri- 
tish camp ;  but  his  time  was  not  yet  come.  And  as  he, 
too,  endeavored  to  pass  gaily  along,  it  was  with  mali- 
cious joy  he  perceived  fnat  envy  and  rivalship  would 
probably  add  another  facility  to  his  purpose,  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  disdainful  glance  of  Major  E.,  whose  cha- 
grin at  DeCarroll's  superior  appearance  was  only  sup- 
Dortable  by  observing  that  some  obtruding  anxiety  had 
dissipated  the  wearer's  mental  sunshine.  On.  cheerily, 
however,  they  went,  and  dismounted  at  a  long  shed, 
fastening  their  horses  with  accoutrements  on,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief having  so  directed.  They  then  walk- 
ed slowly  up  the  ascent  on  which  the  edifice  was  situa- 
ted, to  the  entrance  of  a  lofty  portico,  where  they  were 
received  by  Colonel  M' Auburn  with  his  usual  fascina- 
tion of  manner,  thanking  theni,  apparently  most  cor- 
dially, for  the  honor  they  did  him,  and  shaking  hands 
with  each  individual,  in  true  planter  style,  led  the  way 
to  the  saloon.  The  folding  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  fh^t  glance  delermmed  the  taste  and  affluence 
of  the  owner,  the  furniture  and  ornaments  being  of  the 
richest  materials,  and  arranged  in  the  most  elegant  style 
imaginable. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  palace  of  the  Hudson  the  younjg 
officers  lingered,  while  their  seniors  were  paying  their 
respects  to  the  stately  lady  of  the  mansion.  Mrs.  M'- 
AuDurn.  who  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  ladies 
around  her,  by  the  hauteur  of  her  manner,  she  being 
well  assured,  in  her  own  opinion,  that  her  beauty  of 
face  had  never  been  surpassed,  but  having  discovered, 
from  many  mortifications,  that  her  person  was  fat  and 
unwieldy,'  and  her  gait  awkward,  preferred  receiving 
her  guests  in  a  sitting  posture,  honing  they  would  con- 
clude want  of  condescension,  ana  not  of  charms,  pre- 
vented her  rising.  While  the  chiefs  received  her  pro- 
fusion of  civilities  with  that  calm  affability  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  the  young  officers  wailed  with  some 
deference  their  presentation,  Bourtelou  whispered  De- 
Carroll if  the  tall,  elegant  figure,  whom  the  lady  host- 
ess had  beckoned  to  tie  up  a  broken  flower,  was  not  the 
gmiui  of  the  fete  7  The  young  colonel  changed  color, 
and  was  about  to  say  she  must  be  tin  elder  sister  of  Ara- 
bella, when  the  recollection  that  she  was  an  only  daugh- 
ter, and  this  her  fourteenth  birth-day,  flashed  tne  truth 
on  his  mind.  It  was  herself,  he  would  have  said,  but 
the  words  died  away  on  his  lips.  The  amiable  Bourte- 
lou observed  his  embarrassment,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
lieve it  by  a^ain  asking  if  he  knew  the  tawny  serpent 
that  was  taking  the  job  off  the  lady's  hands  1 

"It  must  be,"  said  DeCarroll,  recovering  himself, 
"that  baggage  of  a  *Fleur  Sauvage,*  shot  up  like  an 
asparagus  top—but  from  her  superb  crimson  habit,  and 
the  numerous  bells  attached  to  her  white  satin  leggings, 
one  might  suppose  her  an  Indian  Queen.  At  this  in- 
stant, the  youthful  countess  turned  and  presented  her 
hand  to  Washington,  who,  gallantly  reminding  her  that 
he  had  once  been  an  admirer  of  her  mother's  loveliness, 
received  her  with  parental  kindness,  and  presented  her 
to  those  of  his  suite,  who  had  not  seen  her;  but  on  ap* 
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proaching  DeCarroil,  Washtngtoa  handed  her  over  to 
Lafayette,  for  even  be,  in  his  gravity,  had  heard  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  younff  folks.,  liie  lovely  gftrl,  how- 
ever, spared  the  feelings  of  her  friends,  by  receiving  oar 
hero  with  anafTected  modesty,  welcoming  him  in  the 
name  of  her  absent  brothers,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  particular  recollection  of  the  past. 

DeCarroil  had  hoped,  in  the  anxiety  of  his  hearL  (and 
where  is  the  young  man  on  earth  that  could  Blame 
him  V)  that  Arabella's  hetfhtened  blushes  would  excuse 
his  vanity  in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades  \  but  was  forced 
to  acknowledge,  mentally,  her  discretion  to  be  a  more 
powerful  ally,  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  party  were 
seated ;  wine  and  refreshments  freely  distributed,  and 
convereation  became  general,  while  a  band  of  music, 
bidden  from  the  view,  played  the  most  exhilirating  airs. 
Taken,  as  our  young  soldiers  were,  from  the  roughness 
of  the  tented  neld,  from  the  hardsnips  of  an  American 
ca:np,ilwasnot  surprising  that  the  scene  around  should 
act  like  a  spell  on  their  excited  feelinirs,  and,  as  Tele- 
machus  ia  the  flowery  isle,  they  should  be  better  pleas- 
ed than  their  sage  Mentor  desired.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  this  delicious  excitement,  the  music  suddenly 
ceased,  and  after  a  short  pause,  struck  up  "God  save 
the  Kini[."  Instantly  Wayne,  Lincoln  and  Lee  sprang 
to  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  while  the  whole  suite  rose 
simultaneously,  partly  unsheathing  their  swords,  and 
looking  defiance  at  Arnold^  whose  siniificant  glances 
with  Mrs.  M'Aubum,  were  immediately  observed.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  the  Father  of  the  Union 
remained  unmoved,  perfectly  composed,  nor  suflfered  a 
shade  of  agitation  to  pass  oyer  his  countenance,  but 
smiling  at  the  displav  around  him,  beckoned  Lady  Ara- 
bella to  his  side,  and  said : 

**  Lest  the  spirits  of  these  rattle-caps  effervesce  in  too 
ranting  a  manner,  give  us  something  on  the  other  side 
of  the  <)uestion,  ana  let  your  maiden,  to  change  the  tone 
of  feeling,  play  a  simple  tune  on  her  lute.*' 

Arabella  nodded  compliance,  and  breathing  a  few 

SUables,  in  the  Delaware  tongue,  to  "  Wild  Flower," 
e  band  instantly  played  Yankee  Doodle,  in  the  most 
energetic  manner.  Immediately  the  tumult  subsided, 
the  officers,  abashed,  cast  side-Ion^  glances  at  each 
other,  and  endeavored  to  laugh  at  their  own  excitement. 
As  the  music  died  away,  the  Indian  girl,  softly  touching 
a  haip  of  a  strange  wild  sound,  sang  the  following  song: 

Where  wave  the  fW^sraat  orange  boughs, 
With  frait  and  flowers  and  verdure  gay— 

Where  weeping  wUlowi  kin  the  wave, 
And  soft  and  balmy  breezes  blow, 

Twat  there  a  chieftain  wandered  forth 

With  him  he  saved  on  battle  day, 
Nor  thought  for  base  and  sordid  gold, 

That  friend  would  ever  friend  betray. 

'Neath  a  tall  oak,  whose  leafy  shade 
Obscured  the  noon*day's  piercing  ray, 

Where  blossoms  bright  a  carpet  laid. 
The  cmel  basilisk  seized  his  prey. 

Bat  peace !  we  must  not  trace  a  scene 

Which  ill  accords  with  fesUve  day, 
Nor  tell  of  blasted  oaks,  or  winds 

Which,  moaning  to  the  traveler,  say  r 

A  traitor's  doom  by  Heaven's  own  hand— 

A  nervous  scream  from  Mrs.  M'Aubum  at  this  instant 
interrupted  the  music,  when  the  colonel,  who  had  not 
appeared  to  notice  what  had  passed  around  him  for  the 
last  half  hour,  but  to  be  earnestly  engajsed  in  conversa- 
tion with  Major  £..  smiled,  and  with  his  usual  presence 
of  mind,  ascribed  the  scream  to  the  presence  of  a  spi- 
der on  his  lady's  many  breadth  damask— and  turning  to 
the  company,  announced  dinner  with  so  much  noncha- 
lance and  good  humor,  that  even  a  critical  observer 
would  not  have  suspected  aught.  But  there  was  one 
present,  whose  eye  he  dared  not  to  meet— who  watched 
every  muscle,  and  read  the  inward  workings  of  his  soul. 
As  dinner  was  announced,  folding  doors  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  saloon  were  thrown  open,  and  displayed  a 
table  covered  with  every  luxury  of  tne  old  and  new 
world.  The  ladies,  rising,  lad  the  way  to  the  banquet 
in  yie  stately  manner  of  the  times.  "Mrs.  M'Aubum 
prelented  her  hand  to  Washington^  and  her  sisters  did 
the  like  honor  to  Lafayette  and  Lincoln.  Lady  An- 
bella,  who  had  stooped  to  speak  to  Wild  Flower,  as  she 
was  sitting  on  a  Velvet  cuihion  at  her  feet,  now  rose 


also,  and  gave,  as  by  previous  agreement,  her  hand  to 
Muor  E.,  who,  casting  a  haughty  glaqce  at  DeCarroil. 
led  oer  away,  leaving  our  hero  petnfi^ d  to  the  spot,  and 
pale  with  rage,  and  muttering  to  himself: 

"  Truly,  I  am  no  longer  anything  but  a  fool— this  day 
is  to  demonstrate  what  my  mother  often  said  to  me  in 
my  arrogance :  *  You  will  only  be  prond,  son,  in  every 
way,  when  in  every  way  tried.* " 

"Why  don't  vou  come  on,  boysl"  cried  Bourtelou— 
what!  Lee  ana  DeCarroU  in  a  passion,  because  they 
have  no  lady's  glove  to  boast  1  when  here  am  I,  neglect- 
ed and  unmatched;  will  ye  suffer  your  wounded  vanity 
to  boil  oter  as  if  ye  were  slighted  maidens  1" 

**I  will  tell  you,  friends,  there  is  very  little  of  the 
woman  in  mjr  heart  just  now:"  said  Lee,  **  1  would 
rather  administer  such  an  oath  to  our  host  as  I  did  to 
Watson,  and  the  worthies  of  Newport,  than  to  eat  salt 
with  him." 

.  **  Mon  dieu,  talzea  vons,  yes,'*  said  BeCanoU,  "we 
must  on  and  be  gay." 

'*  Having  a  care  to  drink  neither  too  mn^h  nor  too 
little,"  added  I^e. 

And  hastening  to  the  table,  after  much  ceremony,  all 
were  seated ;  and  had  not  the  Genius  of  Liberty  pre- 
sided at  the  entertainment,  the  profusion  before  them, 
the  smiles  and  compliments  of  nost  and  hostess,  all  of 
which,  when  contrasted  with  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  American  army,  might  prove  too  flattering,  even 
for  the  high-toned  spirits  on  wnich  they  were  lavished. 
Diimer  was  at  length  concluded,  and  the  colonel  mvi« 
ted  his  guests  to  ramble  in  his  qwicions  gardens,  which 
commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  majestic  Hudson  rolled  through  the  vaile  vs  of 
plenty,  and  hills  piled  on  hills,  covered  with  every  shade 
and  variety  of  foliage,  while  tar  in  the  distance  the  pur- 

Ele  highlands  frowned  in  hoary  battlements  to  the  very 
eavens.  All  was  lost,  however,  on  DeCarroil,  who 
lingered  behind  with  Bourtelou,  occupied  with  one  ob- 
ject only  ;  fearing  a  second  defeat,  he  had  not  ventured 
his  Krvices  to  Arabella,  who,  taking  the  parental  arm 
of  Washington,  passed  without  noticing  nim.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mra.  M'Aubum,  appropriating  Maior  £.  to 
herself,  requested  that  he  and  M^or  Arnold  would 
accompany  her  to  examine  a  anking  spring  in  the  low- 
er garaen.  • 

•^  You  arc  a  strange  fellow,  Charies,"  said  Bourtelou, 
giving  him  a  jerk,  '*  scarcely  able  to  identify  the  yonng 
peeress,  and  almost  in  a  phrenzy  for  the  sake  of  her.' 

"  Ah,  dear  friend,  but  you  are  cruel,"  sighed  our  he- 
ro, "  for  well  you  know  now  long  I  have  adored  her." 

*<  Bonne  heure  sans  donte,"  ioierrupted  Bourtelou. 
"but  look  through  the  hedge,  the  idol  that  has  melted 
the  heart  of  a  brave^  is  gathering  apricots  for  Washing- 
ton, who,  farmer-hke,  is  stowmg  them  away  in  hu 
pockets ;  do  see,  what  angelic  grace !  what  sylph-like 
movement!  ana  the  auburn  ringlets,  DeCarroil— can 
you  dispense  with  them,  when  the  lovely  neck  and 
shoulders  thev  used  to  conceal,  indemnify  vou  for  your 
confinement  f  And  those  diamonds— do  they  etpul  the 
wreaths  of '  belle  de  nuit,'  with  which  you  used  to  crown 
her  temples  in  the  twilight  evenings  of  her  thirteenth 
summer  1" 

**  You  presi  me  hard,  dear  Bourtelou,  but  look !"  and 
an  involuntary  shudder  passed  over  them  on  observing 
the  countess  turn  deathly  pale,  from  something  com- 
municated to  her  by  '•  Wild  Flower."  who  had  ap- 
proached, and  was  ^thering  the  fruit  her  mistress  had 
shaken  down.  The  anguish  painted  on  the  countenance 
of  Arabella  was  extreme,  but  recovering  herself,  turned 
to  Washington,  and  proffered  to  show  him  a  hanging 
bird's  nest,  and  as  she  separated  the  branches  and 
praised  the  ingenuity  of  the  feathered  architect,  softly 
breathed  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  At  tliis  instant  a 
peach,  thrown  with  unerring  dexterity  by  Wild  Flower, 
disordered  her  hair  and  sniveled  a  superb  comb  in 
pieces. 

**  I  wonder  that  Indian  did  not  kill  you,  daughter, 
instead  of  the  wood-pecker  she  aimed  at,^'  said  Colonel 
lyf' Auburn,  impatiently,  as  he  approached. 

*'  Be  not  offended,  dear  father,  she  meant  no  harm— 
I  can  slip  to  the  house  and  repair  the  damages  before 
the  signal  for  assembling  at  the  lake ;  it  yet  lacks  thirty 
minutes  to  the  firing  of  the  first  cannon,"  continued 
Arabella.  "And  come  with  me,  « Wild. Flower.'  to 
bring  the  general's  pocket  companion,  which  he  bade 
me  remember,  fer  the  bostU  of  startiiig  may  make  me 
forget  it." 
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And  managing  her  koop  gracefully,  she  was  out  of 
Bight  in  a 'moment)  but  soon  passed  by  the  still  fleeter 
Indian. 

"  By  Jove^**  said  Bourteloii,  "  there  is  something 
questionable  m  all  this.  Perhaps  my  suspicions  were 
not  nnfounded  this  morning,  when  Washington  ordered 
the  British  uniforms  recently  taken,  to  be  prepared,  and 
a  chosen  troop  ready  to  ride  at  a  moment's  warning." 
^  A  grasp  from  the  nenroua  hand  of  DeCarroU  produced 
Biience,  while  Col.  M' Auburn  smilingly  informed  them 
tbat  a  collation  and  au  agreeable  surprise  were  preparing 
for  them  at  the  entrance  of  a  remarkable  cavern,  where 
the  reverberations  of  a  field-piece  would  produce  sur- 
prising effect.  Meanwhile,  Washington  turned,  and 
taking  the  arm  of  the  colonel,  archly  said  to  the  young 
mem 

"  As  I  have  my  pockets  full,  I  will  spare  each  of  you 
one  of  Bell's  apncots.*'*  and  as  he  passed,  extended  his 
hand  to  DeCarroU,  who  felt  as  though  an  electric-  shock 
obscured  his  vision,  when  he  perceived  written  on  a 
smooth  leaf: 

•*  Treachery—to  camp  for  succor." 

In  a&irs  of  danger  our  hero  was  on  trodden  ground. 
Instantly  commanding  his  feelings,  he  chewed  up  the 
leaves,  exchanged  l^oks  and  a  few  words  with  Bourte- 
louy  and  hastened  by  a  circuitous  path  to  the  house, 
which,  as  he  expected,  was  deserted  by  the  servants, 
except  a  couple  of  old  blacks  who  were  sitting  by  the 
door,  of  whom  he  inquired  if  they  had  seen  Cato  f 

"  O  yes,  Massa,  he  jtat  now  go  into  de  house  with 
your  honor's  whip  and  put  him  awa^." 

"Yes,  yes:  that's  like  hint— while  he  is  parading 
about,  my  noble  hone  may  be  kicked  to  death,  for  aU 
him." 

And  slipping  a  handful  of  money  into  the  hand  of 
the  old  woman,  passed  rapidly  into  the  hall.  Here  his 
ste^  were  arrested  by  the  exhibition  of  three  portraits 
which  were  reUed  on  their  arriyal.  In  the  first,  he  re- 
cognised the  romi)ing  little  giil  of  ten,  as  he  firat  beheld 
her  at  the  Moravian  boardmg  school ;  in  the  second, 
the  roses  and  ringlets  of  her  thirteenth  summer ;  ana 
the  third,  as  Arabella  then  was,  matured  into  perfect 
loveUneas.  Charles  was  entranced— the  dangers^the 
horrors  of  his  flituation--aDd,  more  than  all,  nis  duty, 
were  for|g[otten. 

'•  Yes,  It  is  she,"  he  exclaimed*  **  my  own,  my  long* 
loved  girl,  and  unless  an  Almighty  fiat  has  gone  out 
against  me,  I  will  deserve  her,  and  she  shall  be  mine." 

And  roflbtng  forward^  pressed  his  lips  long  and  ar- 
dently to  the  canvas,  till  a  voice  behind  him  cried 
oat  I 

^  **  Charles,  dearest  Charles,  why  linger  you  with  those 
lifeless  things,  when  the  existence  of  so  many  brave 
men  and  your  country's  liberty  depend  on  your  exer- 
tions 1" 

He  turned,  the  original  of  the  pictures  stood  before 
him,  and  was  instantly  clasped  in  his  embrace. 

"  Charles,  dearest  Charles,"  repeated  the  pallid  girl, 
"why  will  you  linger!  and  yet  how  soon  mayst  thou 
be  a  mangled  corpse !  A  dreadful  ambush  intercepts  thy 
return  to  camp:  but  be  thyself— put  implicit  conndence 
in  Wild  Flower.  Delay  not^we  must  part-^though  it 
try  our  souls  to  the  utmost." 

And  as  she  urged  him  to  the  door,  and  said  again  and 
a£;ain,  "  Farewell !"  DeCarroU  felt  every  nerve  strung 
With  redoubled  energy ;  and  kissing  her  marble  fore- 
head without  uttering  a  word,  hastened  to  the  shed. 
Here  he  foond  Cato  talking  to  Janus. 

'*  How  comes  it,"  cried  his  master,  "  that  you  ne- 
glected to  bring  my  lady's  fiUey.  Did  you  suppose  I 
would  take  my  briae  behind  me  1" 

"  O  no,  massa ;  me  tink  de  grand  horse  saddled  in 
the  stable  fixed  purpose  for  your  missus." 

*'  WeU,  to  the  house  and  be  silent— not  for  a  thousand 
pounds  would  I  hare  my  present  situation  discovered." 

A  stem  look  accelerated  the  black's  departure,  whild 
the  colonel  sprung  his  horse  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  bluflf. 
vrbere  the  bridle  was  seized  hj  the  Inoian  girl,  who  lea 
him  down  tbroogh  tangled  vmes,  and  almost  perpendi- 
calar  steeps,  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  while 
DeCarroU,  who  had  ventured  many  an  Alpine  eyrie, 
found  it  difficult  to  foUow;  and  putting  him  on  an  entire 
new  route  to  the  camp.  Wild  Flower  wound  up  the 
elifis  like  a  blacksnake,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  DeCarroU  putting  Jannsto  his  utmost  speed, 
mentaUy  repeated  ArabeUa's  dizections— **  Brin^  the 
iDBiM  dad  in  Britiih  ottifoiiBB."    Immediately 


after  the  departure  of  DeCarroU,  Arabella  returned  to 
the  gardens,  but  the  more  wily  Indian  went  in  the  first 
place  to  look  after  Cato,  whom  she  found  muttering  to 
himself. 

"  Mighty  strange  dis,  Indian  squaw  preferred  to  faith* 
ful  colored  man,  dat  old  mistress  bring  up  herself,  to 
tend  -on  jyoung  massa." 

"  Silence !  you  black  baboon,"  she  whispered,  "  or 
I'U  throw  you  down  the  clifis  to  feed  the  wolves-^' 

And  making  a  sign  of  taking  his  scalp*  she  showed 
him  a  tomahawk  concealed  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

In  the  meanwhile  all  was  apparent  friendship  and 
gaiety  among  the  guests  and  their  entertainers.  Mrs. 
M* Auburn  promenaded,  talked,  laughed,  and  seemed 
almost  deUrious  with  plea^re.  Even  the  colonel 
appeared  to  exceU  himself  in  his. ability  to  please,  and 
to  none  were  his  attentions  so  miniitely  directed  as  to 
the  .mighty  spirit  whom  he  had  vainly  hoped  his  arts 
had  deceived,  but  with  whom  his  intrigues  availed  no 
more  than  a  mesh  of  cobwebs  thrown  to  ensnare  the 
monarch  of  the  deep. 

"Have  you  brought  me  the  treasure  I  left  in  the 
arbor,  my  daughter  1"  said  Washington  in  a  compaSi> 
sionate  voice,  as  gazing  on  the  lovely  paje  face  of  Ara- 
bella, he  almost  wbhed  her  in  peace  with  her  sainted 
mother.  With  trembling  hand  she  presented  him  his 
Bible,  which,  after  opening,  be  calmly  transmitted  to 
his  pocket,  but  not  without  observing  a  line  drawn  under 
these  words:  "  They  sold  Joseph  to  the  IshmaeUtes for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver."  He  ooserved  it,. yet  no  shade 
passed -over  his  placid  countenance,  no  variation  of  feel- 
ingseemed  to  disturb  the  even  current  of  his  souL 

The  first  round  of  artillery  now  gave  the  signal  for 
descending  into  a  little  spot,  called  by  the  colonel  the 
Emerald  Valley,  where,  in  honor  of  the  guests,  a  colla- 
tion, emirely  American,  had  been  prepared.  Had  the 
queen  of  the  fairies  selected  a  summer  residence  in  the 
new  world,  it  certainly  would  have  been  this,  whieh 
was  inaccessible  to  mortals  till  artificial  steps  were 
formed  in  its  rocky  waUs.  Jts  verdant  carpet,  flowers, 
evergreens  and  gushing  fountains,  and  a  vast  cavem^ 
opening  on  the  one  side,  rendered  it  both  a  cool  and 
curious  resort.  For  the  amusement  of  the  present  com- 
pany, the  cavern  was  illuminated,  and  several  tiny 
boats  played  in  a  small  lake  in  its  centre. 

Gaily  the  whole  descended  save  Washington  and  La- 
fayette, who,  walking  to  and  fro  with  M'Auburn,  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  merry  group. 

Sudoenly  the  cannon  again  poured  forth  its  thunder, 
which  appeared  to  shake  even  the  distant  highlands, 
and  to  make  the  bravest  face  turn  pale.  M'Aubum 
bit  his  lips,  and  for  a  moment  appeared  to  have  a  fearful 
misgiving  of  consequences,  till  Washington  handing  his 
walch  to  his  youthful  comrade,  said  with  a  smile — 

**  Please  descend  and  admonish  those  happy  fellows, 
that  pleasure  will  not  dispense  with  the  hour  of  riding. 
Bid  Wayne  to  drink  '  Bon  Repos'  in  good  season,  and 
that  the  third  fire  must  find  them  mounted  for  camp." 

"  We  do  not  propose  to  have  another  round,  general," 
said  M'Aubum,  with  an  inquiring  air« 

**  Well,  then,  let*s  to  the  house  for  the  surprise  you 
promised,  or  we  shaU  lose  our  share  of  the  banquet." 

**  Oh,  1  have  no  surprise,  but  three  i>ortraii8  of  my 
daughter,  of  which  I  would  like  your  opinion,"  replied 
M'Auburn,  manifestly  uneasy  at  the  self-possession  of 
one  whose  conclusions  he  foand  himself  unable  to 
fathom.  ^ 

As  they  walked  toward  the  house,  Washington  ex- 
patiated on  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
added,  **  Alas!  after  all,  perhaps  cur  labor  may  be  in 
vain.  Despotism  may  yet  drain  this  delightful  land  of 
aH  its  resources;  the  poor  may  here,  as  in  other  climes, 
behold  the  luxury  of  nature  with  disappointment !"  « 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  ejacuUited  M'Aubum ;  **  what  do 
you  fear!" 

**  Nothing  so  much  as  treachery.  You  know  one's 
enemies  may  be  those  of  his  own  household;  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  betrayed  eten  in  the  house  of  a  fnend." 

*'  Dear  general,  what  can  have  suggested  such  horri- 
ble ideas?" 

"  I  only  meant,"  replied  Washington.  •*  to  point  out 
the  consequences  of  treachery.  But  who  are  those  ri- 
ding so  rapidly  toward  your  h<Mpitable  mansion,  winding 
along  by  the  foot  of  yonder  hill  7" 

"  Some  of  your  own  troops  coming  to  escort  you  to 
camp,  are  they  not,  general  1"  said  the  host,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and  looking  it  his  watch. 
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**  But  they  have  pn  British  uniforma,"  replied  the  ge- 
neral.   •*  What  can  all  this  mean  V* 

"  That  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  must  snbmit  to  King 
George,"  answered  M' Auburn,  as  the  troop  hastily  dis- 
mounted at  the  gate  ;  "  that  you  arc  my  prisoner,'*  he 
repealed^  tapping  Washington  familiarly  on  the  shoul- 
der, while  with  an  exulting  smile,  he  surveyed  the 
number  and  order  of  the  band.  **  But  what !  I)eCarroll 
at  their  head  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  horror — 
"DeCarroU!" 

"  Even  so,'*  said  Washington,  slapping  him  in  turn ; 
**  A«  wliom  you  supposed  among  your  guests.  Learn 
how  little  Britain  has  to  expect  from  hypocrites.  Here, 
Colonel  DeCarroll.  seize  this  traitor,  and  carry  him  to 
camp ;  we  will  make  him  an  example  to  the  enemies  of 
liberty." 

At  this  instant  a  tremendous  peal  of  artillery  from 
the  British  camp  was  answered  by  a  like  discharge  from 
the  American,  which  shook  the  mansion  to  its  centre, 
and  was  followed  instanter  by  the  field-piece  in  the  gar- 
den. Amidst  all  this  uproar  and  confusion,  Lafayette 
was  heard  shouting  to  the  suite— 

"To  horse,  to  horse!  brave  comrades!  a  British 
.  dastard  was  never  born  to  bury  us  aliv6.  We  will  cut 
our  way  to  the  camp  or  die.*' 

"  I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  in  our  own  way,  "before  we  ride,'*  vociferated 
Lee ;  "  but  time  presse£>,  and  I  will  have  to  omit  it  at 
present."" 

**  Form  two  deep  around  this  lady."  again  shouted 
Lafayette  ;  and  the  troop  beheld  Arabella  weeping  bit- 
terlv,  while  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  despair.  My 
country  is  saved,  but  I  have  lost  my  father  !*' 

Bourtelou  supported  her  fainting  steps,  and  the  Indian 
maiden  was  leaaing  a  horse  superbly  caparisoned,  when 
Mrs.  M' Auburn  rushed  forward  in  a  phrenzy  of  rage, 
seized  the  reins,  and  cried : 

**  Let  go  the  bridle,  you  red  witch  !  Shall  my  abhor- 
red step-daughter  ride  tne  horse  which  would  have  car- 
ried me  tu  the  British  camp  a  Duchess,  had  it  not  been 
for  your  accursed  intermeddling  1  Let  go,  or  J  will  tear 
you  to  pieces!" 

The  Indian  answered  not,  but  whirled  her  burnished 
tomahawk  in  the  air.  In  another  instant  Lady  Ara- 
bella was  in  the  saddle,  and  the  whole  cavalcade,  gal- 
lopping  at  full  speed,  left  Mrs.  M' Auburn  to  apologise 
to  the  British  horsemen  in  the  best  way  she  could,  for 
their  unexpected  and  humiliatbg  disappointment. 

Passing  over  intermediate  events,  we  will  raise  the 
curuin  to  the  tent  of  Washington.  The  great  Ameri- 
can was  seated  in  silence,  but  it  was  evident  there  ex- 
isted a  strong  conflict  in  his  mighty  mind  between  jus- 
tice and  compassion.  Before  him  stood  the  man  whom 
be  once  believed  ki$  friend,  and  the  friend  of  liberty, 
and  whose  talents  and  resources  he  bad  greatly  valued. 
But  now  blasted  by  ambition,  and  the  intrigues  of  an 
aspiriag  woman,  this  pretended  friend  mu^t  be  lopped 
forever  from  the  cause  of  freedom  and  from  the  expect- 
ations of  his  family.  Yes.  without  a  word  of  defence 
stood  M'Auburn,  though  his  pockets  were  filled  with 
intercepted  letters  accucsmg  him  of  the  basest  designs, 
and  pujpporting  to  have  been  written  by  Washington, 
but  which  in  his  heart  he  knew  to  be  forged.  Support- 
ed by  Wild  Flower,  Arabella  knelt  at  her  father's  feet 
in  unutterable  agony.  On  either  side,  her  brothers, 
George  and  Arthur,  lay  on  Utters  dreadfully  wounded, 
having  returned  from  a  distant  expedition  just  in  time 
to  rush  upon  the  ambuscade  laid  to  intercept  the  return 
of  the  troop.  Most  of  the  family  of  the  chief  were 
present ;  all  preserved  a  mournful  silence ;  not  a  groan 
was  heard  from  the  wounded ;  not  a  sigh  from  the  dis- 
tressed. Thrice  Washington  essayed  to  speak,  but  emo- 
tion choked  his  utterance ;  till  Lsfayette  rushing  for- 
ward,  seized  his  hand,  then  in  a  hoarse  voice  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Oh !  M' Auburn,  M* Auburn !  would  to  God  that  you 
or  I  had  died  ere  we  had  seen  this  day.  Justice  to  my 
country's  wrong  points  clearly  to  my  duty;  but  when  I 
reflect  on  my  former  friendship-T-when  I  look  upon  these 
young  martyrs  to  the  cause  ot  liberty,  and  above  all,  the 
entreaties  of  this  best  friend  of  the  colonies.  General 
Lafayette,  I  feel  that  humanity  must  prevail.  Go— your 
life  I  shall  not  require,  but  your  exile  forever.  And  I 
call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  never  again, 
where  1  hav^  any  influence,  shall  friend  or  brother  es- 
cape the  iust  d»»merit  of  any  breach  of  trust  or  attempt 
to  sever  tne  Union ;  though  it  darken  my  soul,  and  tear 


my  heart  asunder,  any  one  so  doing  shall  receive  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes." 

Alas!  poor  Andre- in  thee  was  this  asseyeratioB 
verified. 

The  long  war  of  the  revolution  was  over ;  the  times 
which  tried  the  souls  of  every  true  son  and  damhter  of 
America  were  passed.  And  on  a  beautiful  rarm  in 
Rhode  Island,  which  opened  to  the  sea,  Arabella  and 
Charles  DeCarroll,  united  by  the  holiest  of  earthly  ties, 
sought  repose  from  the  severe  anxieties  they  had  sufier^ 
ed.  There,  under  the  blossom  of  their  own  vine,  in  a 
land  freed  from  oppression,  they  tasted  the  sweets  of 
friendship,  the  joys  of  social  life,  and  that  pure  serenity 
of  soul  which,  even  in  a  present  existence,  is  a  reward 
to  the  virtuous. 
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BY  WASRINOTOK  IRVINQ. 

There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  certain  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  was  acknowledged  throughout  his  domains 
to  be  one  of  the  wisest  princes  that  ever  lived.  In  fact, 
there  was  not  any  one  measure  that  he  adopted  that  did 
not  astonish  all  nis  privy  counsellors  and  gentlemen  in 
attendance;  and  he  said  so  many  witty  things,  and 
made  such  sensible  speeches,  that  bis  hign  chamberlain 
had  his  jaws  dislocated  from  laughing  with  delight  at 
the  one,  and  gaping  with  wonder  at  the  other. 

This  very  witty  and  exceedingly  wise  potentate,  lived 
for  half  a  cenmry  in  single  blessedness,  wheil  his  cour- 
tiers began  to  think  it  a  great  pity  so  wise  and  wealthy 
a  prince  should  not  have  a  child  after  his  own  likeness, 
to  inherit  his  talents  and  domains ;  so  they  uq^ed  him 
most  respectfully  to  marry,  for  the  good  of  his  estate, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  subjeets. 

He  turned  their  advice  in  his  mind  some  four  or  five  ' 
years,  and  then  sending  emissaries  to  all  parts,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  court  all  the  beautiful  maidens  in  the  land 
who  were  ambitious  of  sharing  a  ducal  crown.  The 
court  was  soon  crowded  with  beauties  of  all  styles  and 
complexions,  from  among  whom  he  chose  one  in  the 
earliest  budaing  of  her  charms,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  ihe  gentlemen  to  be  unparalleled  for  grace  and  love- 
liness. The  courtiers  extolled  the  duke  to  (he  skies  for 
making  such  a  choice,  and  considered  it  another  proof 
of  hjs  great  wisdom.  "  The  duke,"  said  they.  "  is 
waxmg  a  little  too  old ;  the  damsel,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  little  too  young ;  if  one  is  lacking  in  years,  the 
other  has  a  superabundance :  thus  a  want  on  one  side 
is  balanced  by  an  excess  on  me  other,  and  the  result  is 
a  well-assorted  marriage." 

The  duke,  as  is  often  the  case  with  wise  men  who 
marry  rather  late,  and  take  damsels  rather  youthful  to 
their  bosoms,  became  doatingly  fond  of  his  wife,  and 
indulged  her  in  all  Ihini^j.  He  \vn^,  r;onseauently,  cried 
up  by  his  8ub.i<  l  t.^  jn  ^piicriil,  nnd  by  the  ladies  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  p  iTiorn  for  hu^bAndi;< :  uiid,  in  the  end,  from 
the  wooderi'ul  Jncjlity  with  which  he  submitted  to  be 
reined  and  ch^^lif^d,  acquired  llie  amiable  and  enviable 
appellation  of  Duke  P  In  filbert  th^  wife-ridden. 

There  was  only  one  thing  thai  disturbed  the  conjugal 
felicity  of  thb  pnraj^on  of  lin^b^nds :  though  a  conside- 
rable time  elapr^ed  afler  his  niarrin^.',  he  still  remained 
without  any  prnpi^ct  of  an  heir.  The  good  duke  left 
no  means  unlri^.d  to  propitiate  Heaven;  be  made  vows 
and  pilgrimages,  he  h^ted  and  b#  prayed,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Thf  courtiers  were  &\\  i^^tonished  at  the  cir- 
cumstance. They  ct^iil^f  v^f  srpount  for  it.  While  the 
meanest  peasant  m  the  country  had  sturdy  brats  by  do- 
zens, without  putting  up  a  prayer,  the  duke  wore  him- 
self to  skin  and  bone  with  penances  and  fastings,  yet 
seemed  farther  off  from  his  object  than  ever. 

At  length  the  worthy  prince  fell  dangerously  ill,  and 
felt  bis  end  approaching.  He  looked  with  sorrowful 
eyes  upon  his  young  and  tender  spouse  who  hung  over 
him  with  tears  and  sobbings.  "  Alas !"  said  he,  *^  tears 
are  soon  dried  from  youthful  eyes,  and  sorrow  lies 
lightly  on  a  youthful  heart.  In  a  Utile  while  I  shall  be 
no  more,  and  in  the  arms  of  another  husband  thou  wilt 
forget  him  who  has  loved  thee  so  tenderly. 

"  Never !  never !"  cried  the  duchess.  "  Never  will 
I  cleave  to  another !  Alas,  that  my  lord  should  think  me 
Gamble  of  such  inconstancy !" 

The  worthy  and  wife-ridden  duke  was  soothed  by 
her  amiiftBcet ;  for  he  oonkl  not  endure  the  thoivhti 
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of  giving  her  up,  even  eiter  he  should  be  dead.  Stilt 
he  wished  to  have  some  pledge  of  her  endaring  con- 
BUncv. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  dearest  wife,"  said  he.  "to 
control  thee  through  a  long  life.  A  year  and  a  day  of 
strict  fidelity  will  appease  my  troubled  spirit.  Promise 
to  remaih  faithful  to  my  memory  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  I  will  die  in  peace.'* 

The  dochesB  made  a  solemn  tow  to  that  effect.  The 
uxorious  feelinn  of  the  duke  were  not  yet  satisfied. 
"  Safe  bind,  sale  find,*'  thought  he :  so  he  made  a  will, 
in  which  he  bequeathed  to  her  ail  nis  domain,  on  con- 
dition of  her  remaining  true  to  him  for  a  year  and  a 
day  after  his  decease ;  but,  should  it  appear  that,  within 
that  time,  she  had  in  any  wise  lapsed  from  her  fidelity, 
the  inhentance  should  go  to  his  nephew,  the  lord  oTa 
neichboring  territory. 

Having  made  this  will^  the  good  duke  died  and  was 
buried.  Scarcely  was  he  m  his  tomb,  when  his  nephew 
came  to  take  possession,  thinking,  as  his  uncle  had  died 
withoQt  issue,  that  the  domains  would  be  devised  to  him 
of  couree.  He  was  in  a  furious  passion,  however,  when 
the  will  was  produced,  and  the  young  widow  was  de- 
clared inheritor  of  the  dukedom.  As  ne  was  a  violent, 
high-handed  man,  and  one  of  the  sturdiest  knights  in 
the  land,  fears  were  entertained  that  he  might  attempt 
to  seize  on  the  territories  by  force.  He  had,  however, 
two  bachelor  uncles  for  bosom  counsellors.  These  were 
two  swaggering,,  rakehelly  old  cavaliers,  who,  having 
led  loose  and  riotous  lives,  prided  themselves  upon 
knowing  the  world,  and  bein^  deeply  experienced  in 
human  nature.  They  took  their  neptiew  aside.  '*  Pri* 
thee,  man, '  said  toey,  '*  be  of  good  cheer.  The 
docheas  is  a  young  ana  buxom  widow.  She  has  just 
buried  our  brother,  who,  God  rest  his  soul!  was  some- 
what too  much  given  to  praying  and  fasting,  and  kept 
his  pretty  wife  always  tied  to  his  girdle.  She  is  now  like 
s  bird  from  a  cage.  Think  you  she  will  keep  her  vow  1 
Impossible  I  Take  our  word  for  it— we  know  mankind, 
ana.  above  all,  womankind — it  is  not  in  widowhood— 
we  know  it,  and  that's  enough.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out 
upon  the  widow,  therefore,  and  within  the  twelve-month 
you  will  catch  her  tripping— and  then  the  dukedom  is 
yovr  owi. 

The  nephew  was  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and  im- 
mediately placed  spies  round  the  Duchesa,  and  bribed 
several  of  ner  servants  to  keep  a  watch  upon  her,  so 
that  she  could  not  take  a  single  step,  even  from  one 
apartment  of  her  palace  to  another^  without  being  ob- 
served. Never  was  young  and  beautiful  widow  exposed 
to  so  terrible  an  ordeal. 

The  duchess  was  aware  of  the  watch  thus  kept  upon 
her.  Though  confident  of  her  own  rectitude,  she  knew 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous — she 
must  be  above  the  reach  of  slander.  For  the  whole 
term  of  her  probation,  therefore,  she  proclaimed  a  strict 
non-intereourse  with  the  other  sex.  She  had  females 
for  cabinet  ministers  and  chamberlains,  through  whom 
she  transacted  all  her  public  and  private  concerns ;  and 
it  is  said  that  never  were  the  aiiairs  of  the  dukedom  so 
adroitly  administered. 

AU  males  were  rigorously  excluded  from  the  palace ; 
she  never  went  out  of  its  precincts,  and  whenever  she 
moved  about  its  courts  and  gardens,  she  surrounded  her- 
self with  a  body-guard  of  young  maids  of  honor,  com- 
manded by  dames  renowned  for  discretion.  She  slept 
in  abed  without  curtains,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  room 
illuminated  by  innumerable  wax  tapers.  Four  ancient 
spinsters,  virtuous  as  Virginia,  perfect  dragons  of  watch- 
fnlnesL  who  only  slept  in  the  day-time,  kept  vigils 
throughout  the  night,  seated  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
room  on  stools  without  backs  or  arms,  and  with  seats 
cut  in  checquersof  the  hardest  woodyto  keep  them  from 
dozing. 

Thus  wisely  and  warily  did  the  young  duchess  con- 
duct herself  for  twelve  long  months,  and  Slander  almost 
bit  her  tongue  off  in  despair  at  finding  no  room,  even 
for  a  surmise.  Never  was  ordeal  more  burdensomoy  or 
more  enduringly  sustained. 

The  last,  odd  day  arrived. -and  along,  long  day  it  was. 
A  thousand  times  did  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  watch 
the  sun  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  as  he  slowly 
climbed  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  seemed  still  more 
slowly  to  roll  down.  By  the  time  the  sun  sunk  behind 
the  horizon,  the  duchess  was  in  n  fidget  that  passed  all 
bounds,  and,  though  several  hours  were  yet  to  pass  be- 
fore the  day  regtdarly  expired,  she  could  not  have  re- 


mained those  hours  in  durance  to  gain  a  roval  crown, 
much  less  a  ducal  coronet.  So  she  gavQ  her  orders, 
and  her  palfrey,  magnificently  caparisoned,  was  brought 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  with  palfreys  for  all  her 
ladies  in  attendance.  In  this  way  she  sallied  forth  just 
as  the  sun  had  gone  down,  h  was  a  ihiFeion  of  piet^- — 
a  pilgrim  cavalcade  to  a  convent  at  the  foot  of  a  neigh- 
boring mountain— to  return  thanks  to  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin for  having  subtained  her  through  this  fearful  ordeal. 

The  orisons  performed,  the  duchess  and  her  ladies 
returned,  ambling  gently  along  the  border  of  a  forest. 
It  was  about  that  mellow  hour  of  twilight,  when  night 
and  day  are  mingled,  and  all  objects  indistinct.  ,  Sud- 
denly some  monstrous  animal  sprang  from  the  thicket, 
with  fearful  bowlings.  The  whole  female  body-guard 
was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  different  ways.  It 
was  some  time  before  they  recovered  from  their  panic, 
and  gathered  once  more  together;  but  the  duchess 
was  not  to  be  found.  The  greatest  anxiety  was  fell  for 
her  safety.  The  hazy  mist  of  twilight  had  prevented 
their  distinguishing,  perfectly,  the  animal  which  had 
affrighted  them.  Some  thought  it  a  wolf,  others  a  bear, 
and  others  a  wild  man  of  tl^e  woods.  For  upward  of  an 
hour  did  they  beleaguer  the  forest,  without  daring  to 
venture  in,  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  duch- 
ess as  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured,  when,  to  their  great 
{'oy,  they  beheld  her  advancing  in  the  gloom,  supported 
>y  a  stately  cavalier. 

He  was  a  stranger  knight,  whom  nobody  knew.  It 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  bis  countenance  in  the 
dark ;  but  all  the  ladies  agreed  that  he  was  of  a  noble 
pre:«ence  and  captivating  address.  He  had  rescued  the 
duchess  from  the  very  fangs  of  the  monster,  which,  he 
ase^ured  the  ladies,  was  neither  a  wolf,  nor  a  bear,  nor 
yet  a  wild  man  of^  the  woods,  bnUa  veritable  fiery  dia^ 
gon. 

The  duchess  would  fain  have  prevailed  on  her  deli- 
verer to  accompany  her  to  her  court ;  but  he  had  no 
time  to  spare,  bein«  a  knight  errant,  who  bad  many  ad- 
ventures on  hand,  and  many  distressed  damsels  and  af- 
flicted widows  to  rescue  and  relieve  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Taking  a  respectful  Irave,  therefore,  he 
pursued  his  wayfaring,  and  the  duchess  and  her  train 
returned  to  the  palace. 

No  sooner  was  the  adventure  of  the  wood  made  pub- 
lic, than  a  whirlwind  was  raised  about  the  ears  of^  the 
beautiful  duchess.  The  blustering  nephew  of  the  de- 
ceased duke  went  about,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  a 
swaggering  uncle  at  each  shoulder^  ready  to  back  him, 
and  swore  the  duchess  had  forfeited  her  domain.  It 
was  in  vain  that  ahe  called  all  the  saints,  and  angels. 
and  her  ladits  in  attendance,  to  witness  that  she  had 
passed  a  year  and  a  day  of  immaculate  fidelity.  One 
fatal  hour  runained  to  be  accounted  for,  and  in  the 
space  of  one  little  hour,  sins  enough  may  be  conjured 
up  by  evil  tonguea,  to  blast  the  fame  of  a  whole  life  of 
virtue. 

The  two  graceless  uncles  who  had  eeen  the  world, 
were  ever  ready  to  bolster  the  matter  through,  and,  aa 
they  were  brawny,  broad  shouldered  warriors,  and  ve- 
terans in  brawl  as  well  as  debauch,  they  had  great  sway 
with  the  multitude.  If  any  one  pretended  to  aesert  the 
innocence  of  the  duchess,  they  interrupted  him  with  a 
loud  ha!  ha!  of  derision.  "A  pretty  story,  trulv," 
would  they  cry,  **  about  a  wolf  and  a  dragon,  and  a 
young  widow  rescued  in  the  dark  by  a  sturdy  varlet, 
who  dar^s  not  ahuw  his  face  in  the  daylight.  Vou  may 
tell  that  to  those  who  do  not  know  human  nature ;  for 
our  parts,  we  know  the  sex,  and  that's  enough." 

If,  however,  the  other  repeated  his  assertion,  they 
would  suddenly  knit  their  brows,  swell,  look  big,  and 
put  their  hands  upon  their  swords.  As  few  people  like 
to  fight  in  a  cause  that  does  not  touch  their  own  inte- 
rests, the  nephew  and  the  uncles  were  suffered  to  have 
their  way,  and  swagger  uncontradicted. 

The  matter  was  at  length  referred  to  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  dukedom,  and  many 
and  repeated  consultations  were  held.  The  character 
of  the  ducheas  throughout  the  year,  was  as  bright  and 
spotless  as  the  moon  in  a  cloudless  night ;  one  fatal  hour 
of  darkness  alone  intervened  to  eclipse  its  bria^htness. 
Finding  human  sagacity  incapable  of  dispelling  the 
mystery,  it  was  determined  to  leav^  the  question  to 
Heaven ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  decide  it  by  the  ordeal 
of  the  sword— a  sage  tribunal  in  the  age  of  chivaby. 
The  nephew  and  two  bully  uncles  were  to  maintain 
their  accusation  in  listed  combat,  and  six  months  were 
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allowed  to  the  ducheas  to  provide  herself  with  three 
ehampioDS,  to  meet  them  in  the  field. .  Should  she  fail 
in  this,  or  should  her  championn  be  vanquished,  her  ho- 
nor would  be  considered  as  attainted,  her  fidelity  as 
forfeited,  and  her  dukedom  would  go  to  the  nephew  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

With  this  determination  the  duchess  was  fain  to  com- 
ply. Proclamations  were  accordingly  made,  and  he- 
ralds sent  to  various  parts;  but  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month  elapsed,  without 
any  champion  appearing  to  assert  her  loyalty  through- 
out that  darksome  hour.  The  fair  widow  was  reduced 
to  despair,  when  tidinga  reached  her  of  grand  tourna- 
ments to  be  held  at  Toledo,  in  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials of  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
with  the  Morisco  princess  Exilona.  As  a  last  resort, 
the  duohess  repaired  to  the  Spanish  court,  to  implore 
the  gallantry  of  its  assembled  chivalry. 

The  ancient  city  of  Toledo  was  a  scene  of  gorgeous 
revelry  on  the  event  of  the  royal  nuptials.  The  youth- 
ful king,  brave,  ardent  and  magnlHcent,  and  his  lovely 
bride,  beaming  with  all  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  East, 
were  hailed  with  shouts  and  acclamations  whenever 
they  appeared.  Their  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  luxury  of  their  attire,  their  splendid  retinues  and 
prancing  steeds ;  and  the  haughty  dames  of  the  court 
appeared  in  a  blaze  of  jewels. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pageantry,  the  beautiful  Duch- 
ess of  Lorraine  made  ber  approach  to  the  throne.  She 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  closely  veiled ;  four  duennas 
of  the  most  staid  and  severe  aspect,  and  six  beautiful 
demoiselles,  formed  ber  female  attendants.  She  was 
guarded  by  several  very  ancient,  withered  and  gray- 
beaded  cavaliers :  and  her,  train  was  borne  by  one  of 
the  most  deformed  and  diminutive  dwarfs  in  existence. 

Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  she  knelt  down, 
and  throwing  up  her  veil,  revealed  a  countenance  so 
beautiful,  that  half  the  courtiers  present  were  ready  to 
renounce  their  wives  and  mistresses,  and  devote  them- 
selves  to  her  service ;  but  when  she  made  known  that 
she  came  in  quest  of  champions  to  defend  her  fame, 
every  cavalier  i>re8!9fd  forward  to  offer  his  arm  and 
sword,  without  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  case  ; 
for  it  seemed  clear  that  so  beauteous  a  lady  could  have 
done  nothing  but  what  was  right ;  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
ahe  ought  to  oe  championed  in  following  the  bent  of  her 
humors,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

Encouraged  by  such  gallant  zeal,  the  duchess  suffered 
herself  to  be  raised  from  the  ground,  and  related  the 
whole  story  of  her  distress.  When  she  concluded,  the 
king  remamed  for  some  time  silent,  charmed  by  the 
music  of  her  voice.  At  length  :  "  As  1  hope  for  salva- 
tion, most  beautiful  duchess,]'  said  he,  "  were  I  not  a 
sovereign  king,  and  bound  in  duty  to  my  kingdom,  I 
myself  would  put  lance  in  rest  to  vindicate  your  cause  ; 
and  as  it  is,  I  here  give  full  jpermission  to  my  knights, 
and  promise  lists  and  a  fair  field,  and  that  the  contest 
shall  take  place  before  the  walls  of  Toledo,  in  presence 
of  my  assembled  court.*' 

As  soon  as  the  pleasure  of  the  king  was  known,  there 
was  a  strife  among  the  cavaliers  present  for  the  honor 
of  the  contest.  It  was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  success- 
ful candidates  were  objects  of  great  envy,  for  eveir  one 
was  ainbitious  of  finding  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  beau- 
tiful widow. 

Missives  were  seiit,  summoning  the  nephew  and  his 
two  uncles  to  Toledo,  to  maintain  their  accusation,  and 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  combat.  When  the  day 
arrived,  all  Toledo  was  in  commotion  at  an  early  hour 
Th?  lists  had  been  prepared  in  the  usual  place,  just  with- 
out the  wallS|(  at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  rocks  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  and  on  that  beautiful,  meadow  along 
the  Tagus,  known  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Garden. 
The  populace  had  already  assembled,  each  one  eager 
to  secure  a  favorable  place ;  the  balconies  were  soon 
filled  with  the  ladies  of  the  court,  clad  in  their  richest 
attire,  and  bands  of  youthful  knights,  splendidly  armed, 
and  decorated  with  tneir  ladies' devices,  were  managing 
their  superbly  caparisoned  steeds  about  the  field.  The 
king  at  length  came  forth  in  state,  accompanied  by  the 
queen  Exilona.  They  took  their  seats  in  a  raised  bal- 
cony, under  a  canopy  of  rich  damask :  and,  at  sight  of 
them,  the  people  rent  the  air  with  accfamationa. 

The  nephew  and  his  uncles  now  rode  into  the  field, 
armed  cap^a-pie,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  cavaliers  of 
their  own  roistering  cast,  great  swearers  and  ca'rousers, 
anaat  swashbucklers,  that  went  about  with  clanking  | 


armor  and  jingling  spurs.  When  the  people  of  Toledo 
beheld  the  vaunting  and  discourteous  appearance  of  these 
knights,  they  were  more  anxious  than  ever  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gentle  duchess ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
sturdy  and  stalwart  frames  of  these  warriors,  showed 
that  whoever  won  the  victory  from  them,  must  do  it  at 
the  cost  of  many  a  bitter  bbw. 

As  the  nephew  and  his  riotous  crew  rode  in  at  one 
side  of  the  field,  the  fair  widow  appeared  at  the  other, 
with  her  suite  of  grave  gray-headed  courtiers,  ber  an- 
cient dueunas  and  dainty  demoiselles,  and  the  little 
dwarf  toiling  along  under  the  weight  of  her  train.  Eve- 
ry one  made  way  for  her  as  she  passed,  and  blessed  her 
beautiful  face,  and  prayed  for  success  to  hsr  cause. '  She 
took  her  seat  in  a  lower  balcony,  not  far  from  the  sove- 
reigns ;  and  her  pale  face,  set  off  by  her  mourdfag 
weeds,  was  as  the  moon,  shining  forth  from  among  the 
clouds  of  night. 

The  trumpets  sounded  for  the  combat.  The  warrion 
were  just  entering  the  lists,  when  a  stranger  knight,  arm- 
ed in  panoply,  and  followed  by  two  pages  and  an  es- 
quire, came  galloping  into  the  field,  and,  liding  up  to 
the  royal  balcony,  claimed  the  combat  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

**In  me,**  cried  he,  "behold  the  cayalier  who  had 
the  happiness  to  rescue  the  duchess  from  the  peril  of  the 
forest,  and  the  misfortune  to  bring  on  her  this  grievous 
«^alumny.  It  was  but  recently,  in  the  course  of  my  er- 
rantly, that  tidings  of  her  wrongs  have  reached  my  eare, 
and  I  have  urged  hither  at  all  speed,  to  stand  forth  in 
her  vindication.** 

No  sooner  did  the  duchess  hear  the  accents  of  the 
knight,  than  she  recognized  his  voice,  and  joined  her 
prayer  with  his  that  he  might  enter  the  lists.  The  diffi- 
culty was,  to  determine  which  of  the  three  champions 
already  appointed,  should  yield  his  place,  each  insisting 
en  the  h onor  of  the  combat.  The  stranger  knight  would 
have  settled  the  point,  by  taking  the  vmole  contest  up- 
on himself;  but  this  the  other  knights  would  notper^ 
mit.  It  was  at  length  determined,  as  before,  by  lot, 
and  the  cavalier  who  lost  the  chance  retired  murmur- 
ing and  disconsolate. 

The  trumpets  again  sounded— the  lists  were  opened. 
The  arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  drawcansir  uncles 
appeared  so  completely  cased  in  steel,  that  they  and 
their  steed^  were  like  moving  masses  of  iron.  When 
they  understood  the  stranger  knight  to  be  the  same  that 
haa  rescued  the  duchess  from  ner  peril,  they  greeted 
him  with  the  most  boisterous  derision  t 

"  O  ho !  sir  Knight  of  the  Dragon,"  said  they :  "yon 
who  pretend  to  champion  fair  widows  in  the  dark,  come 
on,  and  vindicate  your  deeds  of  darkness  in  the  open 
day." 

The  only  reply  of  the  caf  alier  was,  to  put  lance  in 
rest,  and  brace  himself  for  the  encounter.  Needless  is 
it  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  battle,  which  was  like  so 
many  hundred  combats  that  have  been  said  and  sung  in 
prose  and  verse.  Who  is  there  but  must  have  forseen 
the  event  of  a  contest,  where  Heaven  had  to  decide  on 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imma- 
culate of  widows  1 

The  sagacious  reader,  deeply  read  in  this  kind  of  ju- 
dicial combats,  can  imagine  the  encounter  of  the  grace- 
less nephew  and  the  stranger  knight.  He  sees  their  con- 
cussion, man  to  man.  and  horse  to  horse,  in  mid  career, 
and  in  that  Sir  Graceless  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  slain. 
He  will  not  wonder  that  the  assailants  of  the  brawny 
uncles  were  less  successful  in  their  rude  encounter ;  but 
he  will  picture  to  himself  the  stout  stranger  spurring  to 
their  rescue,  in  the  very  critical  moment;  he  will  see 
him  transfixing  one  with  his  lance,  and  cleaving  the 
other  to  the  chime  with  a  back  stroke  of  his  sword,  thus 
leaving  the  trio  of  accusers  dead  upon  the  field,  ftnd  es- 
tablishing the  immaculate  fidelity  of  the  ducheas,  and 
her  title  to  the  dukedom,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

The  air  rang  with  acclamations ;  nothing  was  heard 
but  praises  of  the  beauty  and  yirtue  of  the  duchess,  and 
of  the  prowess  of  the  stranger  knight ;  but  the  pulic  joy 
was  still  more  increased  when  the  champion  raised  his 
visor,  and  revealed  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  bra*- 
vest  cavaliers  in  Spain,  renowned  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  service  of  the  sex,  who  had  long  been  absent  in 
search  of  similar  adventures. 

That  worthy  knight,  however,  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  battle,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  ill  of  his 
wounds.    The  loviely  duchess,  grateful  for  haying  twioa 
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owed  her  protection  to  his  arm,  attended  him  daily  du- 
ring his  ilhieflB.  A  tender  passion  grew  ap  between 
them,  and  she  finality  rewarded  his  gallantry  by  giving 
him  her  hand. 

The  king  would  fain  have  had  the  knight  establish 
his  title  to  such  high  advancement  by  farther  deeds  of 
arms ;  but  his  conrtiera  declared  that  he  had  already 
merited  the  lady,  by  thns  vindicating  her  fame  and  for- 
lane  in  a  deadly  combat  to  outrance ;  and  the  lady  her- 
self hinted  that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  prow- 
ess in  arms,  from  the  proo&  she  received  in  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  forest. 

Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  maffnifi- 
eenee.  The  present  husband  of  the  duchess  did  not 
pfay  and  fast  like  his  predecessor,  Phillibert  the  wife- 
ridden  ;  yet  he  found  greater  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Hea- 
ven, for  their  union  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  pro- 
geny—the daughtera  chaste  and  beauteous  as  their  mo- 
ther ;  the  sons  all  stout  and  valiant  as  their  sire,  and  all 
renownedi  like  him,  for  relieving  disconsolate  damsels 
and  desolate  widows. 


THE  MERCHANT'S  CLERK; 

A.  LBOKND  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIIUC. 

TowAKS  the  middle  of  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurv,  or,  in  plainer  English,  about  the  year  of 
grace  1672,  there  lived  in  London  a  very  rich,  and 
therefore  very  respectable  merchant,  who,  having  come 
to  the  very  rare  resolution  that  he  had  made  money 
enough,  and  haviufs,  as  he  said,  no  kith  or  kin,  tacked 
to  this  said  resolution  one  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
namely,  that  he  would  take  a  wife,  to  be  the  superin- 
tendent of  his  household  afiairs,  the  sharer  of  his  for- 
tune, the  soother'of  his  sorrows,  if  ever  he  should  have 
any,  and  so  forth.  And  to  a  man  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  was  Master  Edwards,  there  were  very  few  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  his  accomplishing  such  a  puipose, 
as  he  might  eaaily  pick  and  choose  among  the  maidens 
or  widows  of  his  ward,  who  would  all  be  but  too  proud 
of  an  alliance  with  so  honorable  and  substantial  a  citi- 
Een.  He  did  not,  however,  deliberate  so  long  on  the 
matter  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  seeing 
how  wide  a  field  he  had  wherein  to  exercise  his  specu- 
lations ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  he  informed  those 
friends  whom  be  cbose  to  consult  on  the  occasion, 
of  his  beforenamed  intention,  he  gave  thein  to  under- 
stand that  his  choice  had  already  fallen  on  Dorothy 
Langton,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  goldsmith  and  reputed 
papist,  but  nevertheless  a  maiden  of  good  fame,  seemly 
bearing,  and  twenty-ox  years  of  age.  She  was  tall,  fair 
and  well  made,  but  with  nothing  striking  about  her  face 
that  would  csll  for  particular  description,  unless  one 
may  advert  to—what,  indeed,  was  no  part  of  her  face— 
an  unusual  breadth  at  the  back  part  of  her  head,  behind 
her  ears,  which  seemed  to  give  her  features  an  appear- 
ance of  being  too  smalL  The  lady  was,  truth  to  con- 
fess, not  very  much  admired  in  the  neighborhood ;  and, 
to  continue  the  confession,  she  was  as  little  liked.  She 
was  said  by  those  who  knew  her  best,  or  rather,  as  ii 
might  seem,  worst,  to  be  of  a  sullen  temper,  and  yei, 
withal,  violent;  and  the  death  of  one  young  man  was 
laid  at  her  door,  all  the  way,  from  the  East  Indies, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  despair,  after  having  been  tor 
eleven  months  her  accepted  suitor,  and  then  oischarged 
in  a  fit  of  peevishness.  How  far  this  incident,  which 
happened  before  she  was  twenty,  might  have  formed 
her  after  character;  or  bow  fnr  even  her  earlier  charac- 
ter might  have  been  moulded  from  the  fact  of  her  hav- 
ing been  lefl  motherless  while  yet  an  infant,  and  bred 
up  afterward  under  the  sole  care  of  her  father,  a  harsh 
and  severe  man,  it  is  not  tor  me  to  determine ;  and 
much  leas  so  how  or  why  Master  Edwards  came  to  fix 
on  her  as  his  partner.  Master  Edwards  himself,  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  was  in  the  very  (irime  and 
vigor  of  life — that  is,  in  his  own  opinion ;  it  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  he  was  in  his  five-and-fiftieth 

Ir^ar :  rather  corpulent  and  very  gray :  but  the  former 
act  he  asserted,  and  not  without  trutn,  was  a  proof  of 
hb  stoutness;  some  men,  he  observed,  quite  young  men 
Coo.  (that  is,  yonni^er  than  himself,)  had  contracted  a 
baa  habit  of  stoopmg,  which  showed  that  their  walk 
through  life  had  not  been  upright ;  then,  as  to  his  gray 
hairs,  he  boasted  that  they  were  once  the  veriest  black. 
but  that  thought  and  honorable  labor  had  blanched 


them;  besides,  his  worst  foes  could  not  say  he  was 
bald.  For  the  rest.  Master  Edwards  was  a  man  of  tole- 
rable parts,  as  times  went,  of  an  easy  and  good  temper, 
and  one  who  loved  to  crack  his  bottle  and  his  joke  as 
well  as  any  man  living,  either  now  or  then. 

For  some  time,  say  ihirteen  montha,  ader  the  naar- 
riage,  they  lived  together  in  all  seeming  harmony.  I 
say  seeming,  of  course  B|)eakiug  only  of  what  met  the 
eyes  of  others  \  for  far  be  it  from  me  to  intrude  any  un- 
necessary inquiry  into  the  discomforts  or  discrepancies 
(if  any  such  existed)  of  the  domestic  circle— a  rather 
small  one,  to  be  sure,  seeing  it  consisted  of  only  two  in- 
dividuals, unless,  as  a  third  segment  thereof,  may  be 
reckoned  Master  Edwards'  clerk,  a  young  man^  an  or- 
phan, of  the  name  of  Simon,  who  had  lived  with  him 
from  a  child.  He  was  a  youth  of  good  favor,  but  did 
not  seem  to  find  it  in  his  mistress's  eyes;  or  rather,  lat* 
terly,  he  did  not ;  for  at  her  first  coming  she  had  be- 
haved with  great  kindness  to  him,  while  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  treated  her  with  that  distant  respect 
80  becoming  in  an  inferior,  but  so  mcrtifying  to  a  supe- 
rior who  miy  happen,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  to 
wish  to  be  on  more  familiar  terms.  After  a  little  time. 
Mistress  Edwards  evidently  took  a  great  dislike  to  poor 
Simon,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  domestic  despot- 
ism, she  made  his  home  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 
Master  Eldvvards  seldom  interfered  in  the  matter ;  and 
to  do  his  wife  justice,  she  concealed  the  alteration  she 
had  caused  in  the  lad*s  comforts,  as  much  as  she  could, 
from  his  master ;  and  if  ever  he  did  happen  to  make 
any  reference  to  the  subject,  she  was  pat  with  complaint 
against  Simon  for  being  so  often  away  from  the  house ; 
which  was  no  more  than  truth,  as  she  frequently  made 
it  too  hot  to  hold  him :  and  also,  that  during  his  ab- 
sence he  was  continually  to  be  seen  in  very  bad  com- 
pany—at which  his  master  would  sigh— andfl  am  sorry 
to  say  was  also  no  leas  than  the  trutli,  and  probably  the 
consequence  of  her  harsh  treatment.  Various  little 
trinkets  and  other  nic-nacs  were  also  said  by  Mistress 
Edwards  to  be  from  time  to  time  missing— and  her 
lamentations  and  anger  on  such  subjects  were  always 
uttered^  in  Simon's  hearing,  plentifully  interlarded  with 
expressions  of  wonder  *\  who  the  thief  could  be  1"  and 
sssertions  "  that  such  thin^  could  not  walk  off  without 
hands :  whereat  her  facetious  husband  never  failed  to 
remark,  "  Yes,  deary,  they  might,  if  they  had  feet." 
And  this  as  regularly  put  her  in  a  passion,  and  made  her 
vow  that,  "  for  her  part,  she  could  not  see  what  uss 
there  was  in  keeping  about  the  house  such  lazy,  loitering, 
good-for-nothing  vagabonds,"  with  various  other  such 
ungentle  epithets,  all  of  which  were  quite  {.lainly 
launched  at  the  unfortunate  Simon. 

At  the  end  of  these  thirteen  months,  Sinnon,  together 
with  several  articles  of  plate,  was  found  missing  m  real 
earnest— all  mere  suspicion  on  the  subject  being  re- 
moved by  the  following  note  which  Master  Edwards 
found  on  nis  breakfast  table ; 

**  Even  in  the  very  commission  of  a  deed  of  wrong  ' 
and  villainy,  can  I  not  refrain  from  bidding  you  fare- 
well— my  Kind,  mine  honored,  my  loved  master! — 
even  while  T  am  doing  wroiu  to  you.  But  I  am  driven 
to  it,  and  away  from  your*  house,  by  the  cruel  and  un- 
just treatment  of  your  wife :  beware  of  her,  master  of 
mine,  for  she  is  evil.  Whither  I  go,  God  knows— I 
care  not— nor  will  He  ;  for  I  have  abandoned  his  ways 
and  broken  his  commands— but  I  am  forced  to  it — 
forced  to  rob,  that  I  may  not  starve  of  hunger— to  rob 
you,  to  whom  I  owe  every  thing— but  indeed,  indeed,  I 
would  not  do  so,  knew  I  not  that  what  1  take  from  you 
can  be  little  missed,  and  that  if  I  spoke  to  you,  you 
would  not  let  me  quit  your  house :  and  sure  I  am  that 
if  I  did  so  without  means  of  living,  you  would  sorrow 
that  the  child  of  your  fostering— the  boy  of  your  rear- 
ing—whom you  have  ever  treated  more  as  a  son  than  a 
servant,  should  be       ♦       •       •  *' 

The  words  that  immediately  followed  were  Quite  ille- 
gible, being  so  blotted,  as  though  the  writer  had  written 
over  drops  of  water ;  then  followed  a  short,  thick  dash 
of  the  pen— and  then,  in  a  large  and  hurried  hand,  the 
following : 

"  But  this  is  foolish— and  fallacy— farewell,  sif^-dear 
master,  farewell:  forgive  me — I  cannot  pray  fpr  you — 
1  ask  you  not  to  pray  for  me — but  do,  if  vou  think  it 
will  avail  me  aught— if  not,  forget  me — ana  oh !  forgive 
me.    I  am  going  wrong— good  bye." 

The  signature  was  also  much  blotted,  but  it  could  be 
traced  to  be, "  the  thankful  orphan,  Simon." 
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The  effect  produced  by  this  event  was  very  diflereat, 
both  on  Master  Edwards  and  h\a  wife,  as  well  as  from 
Vhat  might  have  been  expected :  the  form«r,  to  use  a 
homely  word,  took  on  greatly  about  the  matter,  was 
evidently  much  hurt,  became  silent  and  ab:>tractea,  and 
went  80  far  as  to  shed  tear&— a  thing  which  his  oldest 
friends— those  who  had  been  his  school-fellows — d«- 
clared  they  had  never  known  him  do  in  all  his  life — not 
even  when  under  the  infliction  of  Dr.  Everard's  cane — 
the  right-reverend  high  master  of  Saint  Paul's  School, 
where  Master  Edwards  had  learned  Latin  and  peg-top. 
Mistress  Edwards,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  great 
share  of  rejoicing  on  the  occasion,  declaring  she  thought 
bis  room  cheaply  purchased  at  the  loss  of  the  trumpery 
be  had  taken  with  him.  That  same  afternoon,  during 
dinner,  she  hinted  that  she  had  already  a  young  man  in 
her  eye,  as  the  successor  of  Simon ;  atwnich  observa- 
tion her  hu&band  merely  sighed,  but  made  no  inquiries 
— and  yet  he  probably  had  no  conception  whom  his 
wife  had  in  her  eye,  though  if  some  of  their  neighbors 
had  been  present,  they  might,  if  they  had  liked  it,  have 
helped  him  to  an  inuendo  concerning  a  handsome 
young  man,  of  whom  no  one  knew  any  thing,  except 
that  he  was  frequently  seen  walking  with  Mistress  Ed- 
wards of  evenings^  under  the  tall  elms  in  Goodman's 
Fields.  There  were  some  hints  of  a  yet  more  scanda- 
lous nature — ^but  these  shall  be  omitted. 

The  stranger,  however,  came  after  the  situation,  and 
a  handsome  young  man  he  was— his  name  was  Lam- 
bert Smithe— but  as  (qr  his  qualihcations  for  the  new 
place,  which  Mistress  Edwards  really  seemed  uncom* 
monly  anxious  he  should  obtain,  as  little  had  best  be 
said  as  may  be  :  and  the  less  need  be  said,  as  Master 
Edwards  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was  utterly 
unfitted  for  the  office ;  for  the  expression  of  which 
opinion  he  was  downright  scolded  by  his  wife,  and,  in- 
deed, fairly  warned  that  she  would  nave  her  own  way 
after  aU. 

*  *  •  •  •-•.• 

A  few  nights  after  Simon's  dej^rture — a  dark  and 
Btormy  November  night  it  was— Mistress  Edwards  was 
seen— no  matter  yet  by  whom— to  cross  the  cloistered 
court-yard,  at  the  back  of  her  husband's  house,  bearing 
a  lantern  m  her  hand,  which  she  partially  covered  over 
with  the  large  cloak  wherein  she  was  muffled,  probably 
with  the  intention  of  concealing  its  light— perhaps  only 
to  prevent  its  being  extinguish^'d  by  the  gustful  \yind  and 
rain.  She  approached  a  low  postern-gate,  which  gave 
into  a  pipage  leading  to  Cripplegate  church — she  un- 
locked it — opened  it  besitaiingl)— looked  out,  as  though 
for  some  one — came  back  agam  -re-iocked  the  door — 
placed  the  lantern  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  cloister, 
and  began  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  under  its  shelter. 
In  a  few  moments  she  stopped  and  listened — ^hei^body 
and  head  slightly  beat  rightward,  toward  the  postern : 
a  low  whistle  was  heard  without — she  flew  to  the  gate 
— opened  it,  and  let  in  a  man,  also  muffled  in  a  cloak: 
she  addressed  him,  by  exclaiming :  **  Late,  sir  I" 

The  stranger  began  some  excuse,  probably,  but  was 
at  once  stopped  by  a  sharp  **  hush  I"  and  they  conversed 
in  whispers. 

At  length  they  shifted  their  position,  and  advanced 
toward  the  house,  Mistress  Edwards  having  taken  up 
her  light,  and  leading  her  companion  forward  with'  the 
other  hand.^  Of  a  sudden  the  man  stopped,  and  she 
also.    He  sighed,  and  said,  though  still  m  a  whisper: 

"  I  cannot  do  it.  I  cannot— indeed  I  cannot — any- 
thing but  that !" 

•*  Anything  but  that !  Why,  what  else  is  there  to  be 
donel  Will  you  not  be  master  of  all— of  mc?  Nay, 
come,  dear  Lambert." 

The  man  passed  ..ov.-  As  he  turned  a  second  anfile, 
close  to  the  house'  door,  a  sharp-pointed  weajion  was 
diiven  into  his  breast,  by  some  one  standing  behind  one 
of  the  thick  stone  pillars,  and  with  such  force,  that  the 
point  pierced  one  of  his  ribs,  which  prevented  the 
wound  from  being  mortal.  The  young  man  shrieked 
with  agony  ;  and  grasping  toward  the  spot  whence  the 
blow  came,  siezed  hold  of  a  part  of  the  assassin's  dress, 
who  struggled,  and  extricated  himself  from  his  grasp, 
but  left  behind  him  part  of  a  chain,  with  a  watch  hung 
to  it ;  at  the  same  time  he  wrenched  the  dagger  from 
the  lacerated  bone,  and,  with  a  surer  blow,  drove  it  in- 
to his  victim's  heart. 

AU  this  was  the  work  of  little  more  than  a  moment ; 
during  which.  Mistress  Edwards,  who  at  first  had  been 
ftruck  with  a  stupor  of  surprise  and  horror»  rushed  for* 


ward, screaming,  "Murder!  murder!"  and  fell, swoon- 
ing, within  a  few  paces  of  the  body. 

When  she  recovered,  she  found  several  of  her  neigh- 
bors and  of  the  watch,  standing  round,  and  among  them 
her  alarmed  husband.  She  looked  round  wildly  for  a 
moment,  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  for  another,  then  shriek- 
ed wildly:  "Ah!  I  see— 1  sec  him— him!  .Seize  him— 
the  murderer !"  and  again  fell  senseless. 

Edwards  was  accordingly  seized,  though  few  could 
understand  why  or  wherefore  ;  but  when  he  protested 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  people  began  to 
thick  him  guilty,  especially  as  soide  declared  the  mur- 
dered man  was  the  same  youth  with  whom  his  wife 
had  been  often  seen  walking  under  the  tall  elms  in 
Goodman*s  Fields;  and,  upon  her  second  recovery. 
Mistress  Edwards  confirmed  this  declaration  by  cling- 
ing round  the  young  man's  body,  and  calling  for  ven- 
geance on  the  murderer  of  her  love. 

Edwards  was  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  afler  a  short  examination,  committed  to  Newgate 
to  tal^e  his  trial  in  the  court-house  there  at  the  next 
sessions,  which  were  to  take  place  within  a  week. 

The  day  came,  and  the  trial  commenced.  At  the 
very  outset  an  argument  arose  between  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  and  the  defence,  whether  the  exclama- 
tions used  by  the  wife  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  accu- 
sing her  husband,  could  be  given  as  evidence  by  those 
who  had  heard  them.  For  the  defence  it  was  urged 
that  as  a  wife  could  not  ^ippear  as  a  witness  either  for 
or  against  her  husband^  so  neither  could  any  expression 
of  hers,  tending  to  criminate  him,  be  admissible ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  as  confessions 
were  admissible  against  a  party,  so  ahusbund  aqd  wife, 
being  as  one  in  the  eye  of^the  law,  such  expreeaons  as 
these  were  in  the  nature  of  confessions  by  the  party 
himself,  and  therefore  should  be  admitted— and  so  the 
recorder  decided  they  should  be.  In  addition  to  this, 
other — circumstantial — evidence  was  produced  against 
the  prisoner;  the  poniard  with  which  Lambert  had 
been  stabbed,  and  which  in  falling  he  had  borne  out  of 
his  slayer's  hand,  was  a  jeweled  Turkish  one,  known 
by  many  to  be  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  have 
been  in  his  possession  many  years,  he  having  brought 
it  home  witn  him  from  one  of  his  voyages  to  the  Morea ; 
the  watch  also  was  nroduced,  which,  with  part  of  the 
chain,  the  deceased  had  held  in  his  clenched  hands ;  it 
was  a  small  silver  one,  shaped  like  a  tulip,  and  chequer- 
ed in  alternate  squares  of  dead  and  bright  metal;  its 
dial  plate  of  dead  silver,  figured,  with  a  bright  circle, 
containing  black  Roman  figures ;  in  the  interior,  on  the 
works,  it  bore  the  inscription,  "Thomas  Hooke,  in 
Pope's-head-alley,"  the  brother  to  the  celebrated  Robert 
Hooke,  who  had  recently  invented  thft  patent  siiring- 
ix>ckeuwatches.  This  watch  was  proved  to  have  also 
been  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  to  have  been  given 
by  him  to  his  wife,  and  lately  to  have  be»n  returned  by 
her  to  him  in  order  to  be  repaired.  These,  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  natural  imputation  that  was 
cast  upon  him  by  the  consideration  of  who  the  murdered 
man  was,  were  all  that  were  adduced  against  Edwards : 
and  he  was  called  on  for  his  defence,  being,  by  the  mild 
mercy  of  the  English  law,  denied  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  that  purpose:  it  beinji  wisely  considered, 
that  though  a  man  m  the  nice  intricacies  of  a  civil 
cause,  may  need  technical  aid,  he  cannot  possibly  do 
so  in  a  case  where  the  fact  of  his  life  being  dependent 
on  the  success  of  his  pleading,  must  necessarily  induce 
and  assist  him  to  have  all  his  wits  about  him.  The 
prisoner's  situation,  however,  in  this  instance,  seemed 
unaccountably  to  have  the  contrary  eflect  on  him,  and 
he  aopeared  embarrassed  and  confused  i  he  averred  he 
could  not  explain  the  cause  of  his  wife's  extraordinary 
error ;  but  that  an  error  it  certainly  had  been.  For  the 
poniard's  being  in  the  man's  heart,  he  was  equally  at  a 
loss  to  account ;  and  as  for  the  watch,  he  admitted  all 
that  had  been  proved,  but  declared  that  he  had  put  it 
by,  about  a  week  before  the  murder,  in  a  cabinet,  which 
he  had  never  since  opened,  and  how  it  had  been  re- 
moved he  was  unable  to  tell.  Of  course,  this  defence, 
if  such  it  could  be  termed,  availed  him  very  little— in 
fact,  simply  nothing.  The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and 
the  recorder  called  on  him  to  say  why  judgment  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  him. 

The  prisoner  seemed  suddenly  to  have  recovered  his 
old,  or  gained  new  powers  j  he  broke  out  into  a  strong 
ana  passionate  appeal,  calhng  on  the  judge  to  behcve 
hii  word,  as  that  of  a  dying  man ;  that  he  was  umoceat 
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— and  coQcIuded  by  solemalv  calUng  upon  God  bo  to 
help  him  as  he  spoke  the  truin. 

He  was  coodemned.  The  prisoner  hid  his  face  in  his 
bandi*,  and  sobbed  aloud;  he  was  removed  from  the 
bar  to  his  solitary  cell. 

,  About  half  oast  ten  that  night,  as  the  recorder  was 
flitting  alone,  dozing  in  his  easy  cnair  over  the  fire  and 
a  tankard  of  mulled  claret,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  followed  up  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  stranger,  who  would  brook  no  delay.  He 
was  admitted — a  young  man,  whose  features  were  fear- 
fully haggard  and  dmwn,  as  though  with  some  intense 
inward  struggle ;  in  fact,  the  good  magistrate  did  not 
half  like  hid  looks,  and  intimated  to  his  servant  that  as 
his  clerk  was  gone  home,  he  had  belter  stay  in  the 
room ;  which  was,  on  the  whole,  a  confused  remark, 
as,  in  the  firct  place,  he  knew  his  servant  could  not 
writa ;  and  in  toe  second,  he  did  not  know  whether 
any  m  riting  was  required ;  but  the  youth  relieved  the 
worthy  recorder  from  his  dilemma,  by  peremptorily 
stating  that  the  communication  he  had  to  make  must 
be  made  to  him  alone.  The  servant  therefore  with- 
drew, the  recorder  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  the  youth 
began. 

**  I  come  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  have  this  day  un- 
justly condemned  an  innocent  man  to  death." 

"Bah!  bah!  And  pray,  how  know  you  that  he  is 
innocent  V* 

"  By  this  token,  sir,  that  I  know  who  did  the  deed 
for  which  you  have  condemned  Master  Edwards  to 
suffer.    Lambert's  murderer  stands  before  you." 

The  recorder,  horror-stricken  at  the  notion  of  being 
so  close  to  a  murderer,  at  laige,  gabbled  out  an  inarticu- 
late ejaculation,  something  oi  an  equivocal  nature  be- 
tween an  oath  and  a  prayer,  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
toward  the  silver  hand- bell  which  stood  before  him  on 
the  table ;  and  still  more  horrified  was  he  when  the 
youth  caught  his  hand,  and  said : 

*'  I  will  do  you  no  harm,  sir.  But  my  confession 
shall  be  a  willing  and-a  free  one.*' 

He  removed  the  hand-bell  beyond  the  recorder's 
reach,  let  go  his  arm,  and  retired  again  to  a  respectful 
distance.  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  that  his  name 
was  Simon  Johnson,  that  he  was  an  orphan,  and  had 
been  bred  up  with  grPat  kindness  by  Master  Edwards. 
In  detailing  his  story,  he  hinted  at  an  unlawful  passion 
which  his  mistress  had  endeavored  to  excite  in  his 
mind  toward  her;  and  to  his  resistance  or  carelessness 
of  her  wiles  he  partly  attributed  her  hatred  and  perse- 
cution of  him :  Ins  home  made  wretched  thereby,  he 
had  sought  relief  in  society ;  unfortunately  for  him,  he 
had  fallen  in  with  some  young  men  of  bad  character— 
among  others  with  this  very  Lambert,  who  had  been 
among  his  moSt  strenuous  advisers  that  he  should  from 
time  to  time  purloin  some  of  his  master's  superfluous 
wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  himself  and  his 
companions  with  the  means  of  more  luxurious  living; 
he  had,  however,  for  a  long  while  rejected  this  advice, 
until  at  length  goaded  by  the  continual  unjust  accusa- 
tions of  his  mistress,  charging  him  with  the  very  crime 
he  was  thus  tempted  to  commit,  he  had^  in  truth,  done 
BO,  and  had  absconded  with  several  articles  of  value ; 
but  his  companions,  instead  of  receiving  him  with 
praise,  as  he  bad  expected,  had  loaded  bin  with  invec- 
tives for  not  bringing  them  a  richer  prize.  Instigated 
by  their  reproaches  and,  by  a  mingled  sense  of  shame 
and  anger,  he  had  intended,  by  means  of  a  secret  key 
which  he  had  kept,  to  rob  Master  Edwards's  house  on' 
the  very  night  wh^n  the  murder  was  committed. 
Having  gained  access  to  the  court-yard,  he  was  just 
about  to  open  the  house  door,  when  he  heard  footsteps; 
he  retired,  and  concealed  himself.  From  his  place  of 
concealment  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Edwards  encouraging 
Lambert,  by  many  fond  and  endearing  professions  of 
love  for  him,  and  of  hatred  of  his  master,  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband ;  and  as  Lambert,  conquered  by  her 
threats  and  entreaties,  was  passing  him  within  arm's 
length,  an  irresistible  impulse  had  urged  him  to  save 
his  master's  life  by  sacrificing  Lambert's ;  and  having 
done  the  deed  of  death,  he  had  leaped  the  yard  wau 
and  fled.  The  poniard  and  watch  were  part  of  the 
property  stolen  when  he  had  left  the  house.  He  ended 
thus: 

"  After  I  had  left  the  spot,  sir,  I  fled,  I  know  not 
whither ;  for  days  and  days  1  wandered  about  in  the 
fields,  sleeping  in  sheds,  numbed  with  cold  and  half 
•tarred,  never  daring  to  approach  the  dwelliogs  of  men 


to  relieve  my  Wfints,  till  dark,  and  the  ever  feelioc  as 
though  eyer^  eye  scowled  upon  me  :  and  when  Ileft 
them  again,  and  was  again  alone  in  the  fields.  I  would 
suddenly  start  and  run,  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  been 
followed,  and  was  about  to  be  taken.  In  vain  1  strove 
to  overcome  these  feelinga— in  vain  I  struggled  to  re- 
concile myself  to  the  deed  I  had  done— in  vain  I  repre- 
sented it  to  my  heart  as  one  of  good,  as  one  which  had 
saved  a  life  innnitely  mbre  valuable  than  his  whom  I 
had  slain :  it  was  all  vain ;  a  something  within  tortured 
me  with  unnatural  and  undefinable  terror;  and  even 
when  I  sometimes  partially  succeeded  in  allaying  this 
feeling,  and  half  convinced  myself  that  I  had  done  for 
the  best,  it  seemed  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  whis[)er  in  my 
own  soul,  *  What  brought  thee  to  thy  master's  court-yard 
that  night  T  and  this  set  me  raving  af  ain.  Unable  longer 
to  bear  this  torture,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  self-slaughter. 
for  the  thoughts  of  del:vering  myself  into  the  hands  of 
justice  drove  me  almost  mad ;  my  heart  was  hardened 
against  making  even  this  late  atonement,  and  with  a 
reckless  daring  I  resolved  on  self-slaughter ;  but  how, 
how  to  do  this,  I  knew  not;  drowning  was  fearful  to 
me,  I  should  have  time  perhaps  to  re[)ent ;  and  so  with 
starving,  even  if  nature  would  allow  that  trial.  I  re- 
turned to  the  suburbs—  it  was  this  very  evening — a  lan- 
tern hanging  on  the  end  of  a  barber's  pole  caught  my 
sight— 1  hahtened  into  the  shop,  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  myself  with  the  first  razor  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on:  but  the  shop  was  quite  full.  I  sat  down  in  a 
corner,  doggedly  waiting  for  my  time,  and  paying  no 
heed  to  the  conversation  that  was  going  on,  till  my 
master's  name  struck  on  my  ear.  I  listened— his  trial, 
condemnation,  and  coming  execution,  were  the  general 
talk.  I  surted  up,  and  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulneas 
to  God  that  there  was  something  yet  to  live  for — 1  think 
I  cried  out  bo— I  rushed  out  of  the  shop,  hurried  hither— 
I  am  not  too  late— to— to  supply  my  master's  place  to- 
morrow." 

The  yonnff  man  sank  exhausted  in  a  chair,  and  drop- 
ped his  head  on  the  table.  The  astonished  magistrate 
leant  forward,  cautiously  extended  his  hand,  seized  his 
hand-bell,  and  rang  loud  and  long^  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  call  over  the  names  of  all  the  servants  he 
had  ever  had  from  the  first  time  of  his  keeping  house. 


liams!  very  true,  sir— by  your  leave,  sir— Godwin ! 
Ralph !  there's  your  prisoner,  sir,"  he  added  to  the 
one  wondering  servant,  who  answerell  this  multitudin- 
ous call. 

The  sequel  may  be  told  in  a  few  lines.  A  reprieve 
for  Edwards  was  immediately  sent  to  Newgate,  which 
was  followed  up  by  a  pardon  ;  for  having  been  found 
guilty,  of  course  he  could  not  be  declared  innocent. 
The  wretched  wife  of  the  merchant  died  by  her  own 
hand,  on  the  morning  of  her  husband's  reprieve.  Simon 
was  tried  for  Lambert's  murder,  of  course  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death :  but  in  con.^ideraiion  of  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  attending  his  case,  this  sen- 
tence was  changed  into  transportation  for  life.  My 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  delivered  a  very  voluminous 
judgment  on  the  occasion ;  the  main  ground  on  which 
he  proceeded,  seems  to  have  been,  that  as  Siinon  had 
not  been  legally  discharged  by  Edwards,  he  might  still 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  his  servant,  and  that  he 
was,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  justifiable  in  defend- 
ing his  master's  life. 

Simon  died  on  his  passage.  Edwards,  from  the  time 
of  his  release,  became  a  drivelling  idiot:  he  lived 
several  years.  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  the  old  man 
that  a  secret  was  discovered— it  was  ascertained  that 
Simon  was  a  natural  son ;  and*  that,  in  preventing  the 
intended  assassination  of  the  merchant,  he  had  imcon- 
sciously  saved  the  life  of  his  father. 


LOST    BEAUTY. 

B7  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


Nkak  one  of  the  windows  of  a  large  and  anticue  house, 
of  the  Elizabethan  era,  two  ladies  were  seated  enjoying 
the  cool  evening  breeze  that  entered  through  an  open 
window ;  and  it  we  do  not  descant  upon  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  landscape,  it  is  because  we  admire 
the  living  more  than  the  material  world,  and  would 
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make  acquaintance  with  that  noble-looking  woman 
whose  countenance  is  turned  toward  the  setting  aun, 
and  whose  every  attitude  expresses  dignity.  How  firm- 
ly, yet  how  gracefnlly*  her  head  is  raised  above  her 
Eoilished  shoulders  I  what  richness,  yet  propriety,  in 
er  dress!  the  folds  of  her  velvet  robe  descend  toner 
feet,  that— so  delicate  are  their  form— hardly  indent  the 
crimson  cushion  with  their  slight  pressure.  Her  com- 
panion is  of  other,  though,  it  ma^  be,  of  more  wmning 
beauty.  The  childish  golden  hair,  that  clusters  over 
her  expansive  brow  in  such  redundancy  of  freedom,  har- 
monizes well  with  the  cheek  of  palest  rose,  and  a  form 
that  we  could  imagine  might  rest  upon  a  bed  of  violets 
without  crowing  a  single  petal.  Her  voice  is  like  the 
breathing  of  a  soft  lyre,  when  awakened  by  the  spirit  of 
joy ;  her  blue  eves  are  full  of  hope,  that  perfectly  unead- 
dened  hope,  which  dwells  with  youth  as  a  companion, 
and  calls  innocence  its  sister. 

They  are  both  children  of  the  same  parents,  though 
many  years  passed  before  Annette  was  bom.,  to  be  the 
plavmate  and  friend  of  the  stately  Lady  Leslie. 

Ab  they  sat  together  in  that  great  chamber,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  quiet  and  solitude  around  them,  which 
darkened  the  shadows  on  Lady  Lieslie's  mind,  and  so- 
bered the  smile  on  the  lip  of  her  gay  young  sister.  Thev 
had  both  recently  suffered  from  that  fell  disease  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  so  much  beauty.  But,  while  An- 
nette escaped  unscathed,  the  blight  had  fallen  upon  her 
•ister,  and  the  mistress  of  Leslie  Abbey  arose  from  her 
bed  with  the  marks  of  the  pestilence  written  on  her 
once  beautiful  countenance  too  strongly  to  be  ever  ef- 
faced. 

It  LB  not  to  be  denied  that  the  noble  ladv  had  as 
large  a  share  of  personal  vanity  as  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  woman.  Of  high  birth, -and  large  possessions, 
ahe  had  consequently  a  sufficient  number  of  flatterers 
to  praise  and  fawn.  Had  she.  been  as  dark  as  £rebus, 
ana  as  deformed  as  Sin,  they  would  still  have  sung  of 
and  praised  her  loveliness.  But  its  character  and  bril- 
liancy had  been  such,  that  she  could  not  move  without 
receiving  the  homage  of  eyes— so  rarely  paid  without 
being  sensibly  felt  and  duly  appreciated.  She  had  been 
feted  aud  sunjf.  painted  and  sculptured,  until  her  exqui- 
site head  whirled  upon  its  pedestal,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  her  heart,  naturally  kind  and  benevolent,  be- 
came careless  of  the  wants  or  wishes  of  her  fellow 
creatures.  Prosperity  drives  pity  from  the  bosoms  of 
the  wealthy ;  it  ia  good  to  feel  disappointment,  and  even 
adversity,  at  some  period  of  our  lives ;  for  practical  ex- 
perience IS  a  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others.  It  was 
Lady  Leslie's  beauty  that  steeled  her  heart ;  she  thought 
of  it— acted  upon  it— dreamed  of  it.  It  had  gained  her 
the  affections  of  the  only  man  she  ever  loved.  One 
whom  wealth  and  title  could  not  purchase,  was  never- 
theless caught  by  the  matchless  face— that  now— but  ahe 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  it.  To  look  upon  it  a  second 
time,  thus  scarred  and  disfigured,  was  impossible  !  Her 
husband  had  been  abroad:  and  the  letter  ;^^ich  lay 
open  upon  her  lap,  told  oi  bis  hopes  of  an  immediate 
return ;  and  spoke  much  of  anticipated  happiness  in 
meetin|;  again  (so  ran  the  words)  "  yrith  his  bright  and 
beautiful  wife." 

Annette  had  watched  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
anxiety  of  her  affectionate  nature,  the  effect  produced 
by  the  perusal  of  that  letter  upon  her  sister's  mind.  She 
had  longed  for  the  return  ot  her  brother ;  lor  she  felt 
that  now  was  the  time,  when  Lady  Leslie's  proud  spirit 
was  bowed  with  mortification,  to  lead  her  from  the 
vanity  of  her  ways,  and  teaeh  her  to  mount  far,  far 
above  the  world's  mean  and  sordid  enjoyments.  "  why 
should  such  as  she,"  thought  Annette,  *'  trifle  away  the 
.  essence  and  energy  of  soul  that  God  has  given  her,  upon 
those  whose  wonder  is  cankered  by  envy— to  whose  lips 
blessings  are  unknown !  Her  heart  is  touched  and  soft- 
ened by  affliction ;  she  valued  the  casket  more  than  the 
jewel  It  contained— for  she  lived  among  those  who 
could  appreciate  the  first,  but  not  the  last ;  the  roses  of 
her  cheek  were  more  lovely  in  her  sight  than  the  blos- 
soms of  her  mind,  that  would  have  furnished  forth  such 
glorious  fruit,  haa  the  one  been  cultivated  with  half  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  other.  But  it  is  not  too  late ; 
she  is  yet  in  the  summer  of  her  days ;  and  who  knows 
that  if  Leslie  comes  not,  it  may  be  given  to  me — to  me, 
her  youngest  and  unworthy  sister— to  show  her  better 
things.  When  the  old  Eoman  soldier  was  bknd.  he 
was  led  by  a  strippling  boy— as  one  child  would  lead 
another ;  not  that  the  oAd  man  was  less  wise  than  be- 


fore, but  he  wanted  sight,  and  the  youth  lent  him  the 
only  faculty  he  lacked.  On  the  same  principle,  may  I 
not  give  unto  her,  wha  is  ten  times  greater  than  myself, 
the  one  quality  she  needs— the  onlv  one  that  I  posses»^ 
and  so  render  her  loss  a  gain  V^  Having  thought  so 
much.  Annette  looked  into  Lady  Leslie's  face ;  it  re- 
tained the  traces  of  recent  tears,  and  was  more  than 
usually  pale.  *'  I  will  not  speak  vet,"  thought  her  sis- 
ter^  and,  without  saying  a  word,  she  took  her  lute,  and. 
striking  a  few  wild  chords,  began  that  beautiful  song  of 
the  witty  and  accomplished  Carew  t 

"  He  tkat  loves  a  rotv  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  Up  admiral, 
Or  from  itar-Uke  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  hit  flret— 
As  old  Time  makes  theie  decay, 
So  his  flamei  must  waste  away.** 

She  paused,  for  a  moment,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  verse,  and  stole  a  quiet  glance  at  her  companion ; 
but  there  was  no  expression  that  could  induce  her 
either  to  continue  or  forbear  another  stanza.  She 
again  sung: 

"  But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 

Oentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combin'd, 

Kindle  never  dyinir  Ares } 
Where  these  are  not  I  despite 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes.** 

"  Ton  are  fond  of  the  lays  of  the  olden  time,**  said 
Lady  Leslie  with  a  sigh ;  *^  but  I  care  not  for  either 
the  modem  or  the  ancient  rhymesters;  why  should  I 
care  for  anything,  when  nothing  cares  for  mel" 

"  If  you  care  lor  nothing,  dear  sister,  that  same  no- 
thing shows  marvellous  wiidom  in  caring  for  you.  I 
wish  I  coukl  imitate  it !  But  will  you  not  read  me 
Leslie's  letter  1"  she  continued;  "or  at  least,  tell  me 
what  he  says  1  Here  have  I  sat,  the  perfect  picture  of 
maidenly  patience,  sin^ng  and  sighing,  from  fair  curi- 
osity to  know  what  writes  my  lordly  brother.'* 

'*  O,  you  may  see  it  all !  but  stay,  I  will  read  yon  this 
passage  myself! " 

** '  Since  you  have  so  long  enriched  the  abbey  with 
your  presence,  I  fear  I  can  nardly  hope  yon  will  conti- 
nue there  after  my  return ;  tell  me,  dearest,  do  you  not 
pant  for  the  court,  of  which  your  beauty  was  so  bright 
an  ornament  1 ' 

"You  hear,  Annette."  continued  the  proud  lady, 
rising  from  her  seat,  ana  pacing  the  apartment  with  the 
grace  of  a  Mary,  and  the  irritation  of  an  Elizabeth : 
"  You  hear !  Did  he  know  of  the  evil  I  have  sufiered, 
it  would  be  ill  talking  of  beauty ;  perhaps  he  would  not 
think  of  returning.'* 

"  And  have  you  not  told  him,  then  1 " 

"Told  him,  Annette!  Oh,  no,  silly  girl*.  Do  you 
think  I  did  not  want  to  see  him  once  more !  Him  I 
have  so  loved  '•  But  your  childish  nature  cannot  un- 
derstand such  love ;  yon  love  linnets^  and  doves,  and 
wild  roses,  and—" 

•*  You,  sister !  *» 

"Forgive  me,  Annette,  forgive  me!*'  said  Lady 
Leslie,  with  one  of  those  sudden  transitions  of  temper 
to  which  petted  men,  women  and  children  are  so  often 
subject ;  "  some  allowance  would  be  made  for  a  king 
who  had  lost  his  crown— for  a — ** 

"  You  have  not  lost  your  crown.  It  is  now  my  turn 
to  be  forgiven,  for  again  interrupting  you.  I  have  read 
of  a  virtuous  woman  being  a  crown  of  glory  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  do  you  know  what  I  fancv  should  be  a  mar- 
ried woman's  crown  1    Her  husband's  love.'* 

"  Granted ;  my  husband's  love  was  what  I  prised  on 
earth— more  than  earth's— all  earth's  other  treasures- 
it  is  for  him  I  would  be  beautiful '. " 

"My  dear  sister!" 

"  What  mean  ye,  girl  ^*»  inquired  Lady  Leslie,  with 
returning  haughtiness  of  manner. 

"  That  vou  deceive  yourself:  I  grant  he  was  your 
principal,  nut  not  your  only  object.  Admiration  was 
your  food— your  existence  depended  on  it !  If  he  were 
not  present  to  give  the  necessary  supply,  you  took  it 
from  other  hands.  Nay,  do  not  look  so  steady  on  me. 
I  own  that  from  him  it  was  noeet$r  than  from  any ;  but, 
sister,  it  was  sweet  from  all.'*  . 

Lady  Leslie  sazed  upon  her  young  sister  with  ^aston- 
ishment. She  Tiad  only  considered  her  an  affectionate, 
kind  girl ;  she  had  not  soufl^t  to  penetrate  her  charan* 
ter;  vain  people  seldom  care  for  othen  sufliciently  to 
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Bcrutinize  their  minds.  And  now,  astonishtneni  at  her 
boldaesB  was  blended  with  veneration  for  her  truth. 
Annette  continued—** If  mv beloved  aiatcr  would  throw 
open  the  rich  storehouse  of  her  mind,  and  cultivate  the 
anectiona  of  her  heart,  she  would  be  more  beloved  than 
ever  by  her  husband,  and  command  the  respect— if,  in- 
deed. It  be  worth  commanding— of  those  who  flattered ; 
and.  better  still,  of  those  who  never  soiled  their  lips 
by  flattery  or  falsehood.'* 

"  Annette  Feveraham,  the  philosopher ! "  exclaimed 
the  lady,  contemptuously. 

"  Annette  Feveraham,  the  naturalist,  if  you  will  I " 
replied  her  sister,  playfully :  "  May  I  tell  you  a  little 
tale  1  it  is  very  short,  and  very  true.  You  know  that 
when  you  were  engaged  in  the  buaineai  of  fashionable 
life,  your  boy  was  turned  over  to  his  childish  aunt,  as 
companions  well  suited  to  each  other.  AVell,  aister,  I 
have  learned  from  children  more  wisdom,  more  of  that 
natural  wisdom  which  comes  directly  from  God,  than  I 
ever  learnt  from  men.  Their  goodness  is  so  active,  and 
their  thoughts  given  with  so  much  honesty  l  I  love  to 
hear  them  prattle  of  their  miniature  hopes  and  fears, 
before  deceit  has  taught  them  mystery  or  concealment. 
Do  yon  remember,  the  first  day  you  ventured  to  your 
dressing  room,  you  ordered  Edward  to  be  brought  in  1 
I  was  well  long  before,  and  had  seen  him  frequently  ; 
but  some  weeks  had  elapsed  before  he  had  been  per- 
mitted audience  of  his  mother.  Sister,  you  took  nipi 
in  your  arm»— kissed  his  fair  brow  a  thousand  times, 


I  times, 
ana  wept  sail  yec  sweet  lean  oi  loy :  iney  were  orighler 
to  my  eyes  than  the  gav  jewels  of  your  coronet ;  for 
thev  were  nature's  tears/' 

"Perhaps  they  were  tears  of  pride,  shed  at  my  own 
sad  change." 

"  I'll  not  believe  it !  he.  too,  had  safiered  the  disease, 
bm  escaped  without  a  blemish.  Ah,  good  my  sister, 
you  wept  for  joy,  to  see  his  brow  unstained." 

"Idid!ldid!»     - 

"  1  knew  you  did.  I  took  him  to  his  chamber,  and, 
after  a  grave  pause,  he  looked  into  my  face,  and,  clasp- 
ing his  tiny  hands,  exclaimed.  *  I  am  so  happy  that 
mamma  has  grown  ugly :  shall  I  tell  you  why.  dear 
aunt  I  It  has  taoght  her  to  be  kind ;  she  never  kissed 
me  before.  Shall  I  pray  to-night  that  she  may  continue 
always  ugly?'  Trust  me,  dear  sister,  Ned  was  the 
true  philosopher:  he  knew  that  people,  though  they 
may  be  admired  for  beauty,  are  never  loved  for  it." 

**  My  poor  boy ! "  said  the  lady,  after  a  painful  pause : 
"  Mv  poor,  dear  boy ;  be  is  a  noble  child !  and  I  may 
thank  you  for  it,  Annette:  I  trusted  him  to  menials; 
you  saved  him  from  contamination." 

*'  I  am  not  yet  come  out.**  retorted  Miss  Feversham 
with  her  own  peculiar  arcnneae  of  manner;  "when  ] 
am  I  shall  have  other  employments,  I  daresay,  like 
other  young  ladies." 

"  Annette,  do  not  trifle  now.  My  child  might  think 
those  seams  of  little  consequence ;  but  my  husband  '• — 
then  those  women— those  beauties  whom  1  have  so  long 
edipsed!" 

"  Ah,  there  it  is !  I  will  not  belieye  it  is  on  Leslie's 
account  you  sorrow— he  is  but  one  of  the  many  I  If  I 
haYS  wronged  yon  by  my  frankness,"  she  continued, 
seeing  the  cloud  agam  gathering  on  her  sister's  brow. 
"  study  but  the  arts  he  loves,  and  on  my  knees  I'll 
crave  a  pardon— and  never— never— never  any  more 
offsnd.  He  loves  a  country  life— he  loves  simplicity— " 

*•  He  ought  to  have  married  you." 

"Perhaps  he  would,  had  I  been  old  enough.  My 
glorious  sister !  if  you  look  so  upon  me,  I'll  never  iest 
again.  I  know  not  why  I  jest— a  jest  is  a  play  on  truth— 
and  truth  I  have  ever  worshipped.    With  reverence  I 

Seak ;  it  is  the  earthly  type  of  all  things  heavenly, 
od  is  truth — his  words  ^et  dwell  upon  our  lips,  still 
flying,  still  remaining— brighten  our  eyes-* shed  a  pure 
lustre  over  our  features,  a  lustre  that  can  make  beauti- 
ful the  plainest  face.    A  noble  thing  is  truth  ! " 

"  Annette,  there's  a  new  spirit  created  or  roused  with- 
in you." 

,  "  Lady,  it  is  not  new ;  love  may  bum  faintly  for  a 
time,  but  it  can  be  quickly  fanned  by  circumstances  to 
a  flame.  I  loved  my  sister :  and  when  I  looked  into 
her  mmd.  I  saw  but  one  blot  there— 'twas  vanity.  I 
feel  that  1  am  touching  a  dangerous  theme,  with  much 
too  free  a  hand ;  but  you  have  called  me  friend  ;  that 
is  a  title  dearer  far  than  sister.  I've  heard  you  say  men 
were  capricious,  and  would  feed  on  loveliness,  like  bees, 
taking  honey,  returning  stings;  that  they  would  rove 


from  flower  to  flower,  seek'mg  the  sweetest  t  but  Leslie 
is  none  of  these.  We  look  upon  the  plainness  of  the 
thing  we  love,  till  it  crows  into  beauty." 

"  He  could  not  look  on  me,  Annette,"  replied  Lady 
Leslie,  "without  drawing  comparisons,  what  I  was^ 
and  what  I  am." 

"My  dear  sister,  let  me  tell  you  one  more  short 
story,  and  I  have  done." 

"In  an  eastern  country,  no  matter  whether  m  Persia 
or  Turkey,  but  somewhere  in  the  East,  there  was  a 
spring,  a  fimpid  spriilg,  whose  waters  were  like  crystal : 

•d 


The  holy  men  who,  journeying  from  country  to  coun- 
try, drank  of  its  refreshing  waters,  declared  that  it  came 
directly  from  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  brought  to  its 
surface  the  virtues  and  medicaments  that  before  were 
concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  fame  of  the 
well  spread  far  and  near;  and  one  of  the  rulers  in  that 
country  said ; 

"  •  Behold !  we  will  build  around  our  spring— the  spring 
wherewith  Allah  has  blessed  our  land— a  safe^ard  and 
a  wall ;  and  the  wall  shall  be  of  alabaster,  within  and 
without— so  that  all  who  pass  by  shall  marvel  at  the 
purity  of  the  well.  And  we  will  set  one  to  keep  the 
well,  and  watch  over  it ;  and  the  name  of  her  who 
watches  and  guards  the  well  shall  be  Tbuth.'  " 

"And  all  the  wise  in  that  country  who  heard  the 
words  of  the  venerable  ruler,  declared  that  they  were 
good.  And  the  ruler  stroked  his  beard|  which  descend- 
ed below  his  girdle.  And  the  ruler  said,  *  IiCt  the  thing 
be  done  forthwith.' 

"But  in  that  land  there  were  more  rulem  than  one ; 
and  another  opened  his  mouth  and  spake.  'The  brain 
in  the  gray  head  is  dry,'  said  the  youthful  ruler,  '  and 
his  eye  dim,  so  that  he  cannot  discern  the  fashions  that 
spread  over  the  earth ;  his  ear  is  closed  against  the 
voice  of  improvement.  Behold!  we  will  tell  him  a 
thing.  Why  should  our  well,  the  spring  of  delight  in 
our  wilderness,  be  closed  in  alabaster,  and  one  of  such 
exceeding  plainness  as  Truth  set  to  guard  its  waters  1 
Behold !  we  will  plant  a  glorious  tree  beside  the  well ; 
and  its  roots  shall  descend  into  the  earth,  and  its 
branches  ascend  to  the  first  heaven.  And  thv  tree  shall 
bear  the  fruit  of  gejnsand  jewels,  which  will  sparkle 
in  the  sun,  and  overshadow  our  spring  with  splendor.' 
And  the  young  and  the  foolish  shouted  the  shout  of  joy. 
And  the  shouts  of  the  young  and  the  shouts  of  the  fool- 
ish were  louder  than  the  shouts  of  the  wise.^  So  the 
young  ruler  curled  his  moustache,  till  its  hair  saluted 
those  of  his  soft  hazel  eyes,  and  said,  '  The  thing  shall 
be  done  forthwith.' 

"  And  the  thing  was  done ;  the  voice  of  the  foolish 
prevailed  for  a  time  over  the  voic?  of  the  wise. 

"  *  Where  is  the  goodness  of  the  well,  and  where  the 
purity  of  the  water  1*  exclaimed  those  who  once  had 
praised  its  marvel  and  its  beauty ;  '  behold !  the  roots 
of  the  filthy  tree  have  disturbed  iis  cleanliness.' 

*•  *  My  spring— my  spring— my  limpid  spring !'  wailed 
the  last  spirit  that  had  lingered  by  its  side,  and  could 
now  no  longer  remain  near  its  margin.  *  Birds  of  no 
wisdom  nest  in  the  branches  of  the  false  tree,  and  the 
untrue  gems  have  become  cankered,  and  thy  waters 
are  corrupt.  O  that  thou  hadst  been  walled  by  alabaster 
and  guarded  by  Truth !' 

"  And  as  the  spirit  passed  sighingly  away  from  the 
well,  the  spring  itself  replied :  *  The  sun  shines,  and  the 
gems  sparkle  on  me  ;  what  do  I  desire  more  V 

"And  a  great  spirit  heard  the  words;  and  the  great 
spirit  said  that  the  words  were  foolish.  And  the  ^reat 
spirit  resolved  that  he  would  uproot  the  tree,  and  after  a 
time  restore  the  well. 

"  And  the  tree,  which  was  named  *  Eternal  Beauty,' 
became  uprooted,  at  the  command  of  the  great  spirit. 
And  the  waters  of  the  spring  were  troubled,  and  mourn- 
ed after  the  tree,  and  after  the  gay  birds  that  filled  its 
ear  with  foolishn 


"  But  the  sreat  spirit  said,  **  Let  be ;  the  well,  in  a 
little  time,  will  regain  its  purity,  now  that  the  glare  of 
eternal  beauty  is  removed  from  its  eight,  and  the  roots 
of  vanity  from  its  heart ;  it  can  now  drink  into  its 
depths  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  light  of  Allah, 
and  be  satiraed  with  the  wall  of  alabaster  as  a  guard. 
Oh  that  so  fine  a  well  should  have  ever  become  so  cor- 
rupt !" 

'*Mydearnster/'  penifted  the  fabulist,  seeiag  fiitt 


LEONI. 


Lady  Leslie  was  not  displeased  at  her  invention,  "you 
are  the  well,  and  Leslie  the  wall  of  alabaster,  and  I  am 
Truth,  and  your  beauty  was  the  tree  ;  think  less  of  the 
tree,  and  more  of  your  husband  and  child,  and,  Annette 
Feversham's  word  upon  it,  he  will  love  you  better  than 
ever.  I  will  not  tell  yoii,''  she  continued,  with  more 
tact  than  those  unacquainted  with  the  windings,  the 
knowledge  and  the  mysteries  of  woman's  heart,  would 
have  ^iven  her  credit  for — "  I  will  not  remind  you  that 
your  hgure  is  as  perfect  as  ever — your  eyes  as  brilliant — 
your  teeth  as  white— your  smile  as  graci9U8;  and  as 
for  those  little  pitfr^they  are  graves  for  vanity!  Write 
to  your  husband,  sister  ;  tell  him—" 

Lady  Leslie  started  from  her  seat,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's listening,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  his  horse's  tramp ;  I 
know  the  sound  of  its  hoofs  among  a  thousand.  O  that 
I  could  hide  this  face  from  him  and  from  the  world!" 
She  seized  a  veil  which  lay  upon  the  sofa,  and  would 
have  f]uRg  it  over  her  heacf.  ^ut  Annette  drew  up  her 
slight  figure  with  a  gesture  and  a  dignity  that  bore  a 
miniature  resemblance  to  her  sister— and,  taking  the 
rich  lace  from  the  trembling  and  agitated  hands  of  the 
ladv,  said,  with  both  feeling  and  emphasis : 

*^  There  is  but  one  thing  that  should  make  a  woman 
veil  before  her  husband,  and  that  is— shame.  The 
house  of  Feversham  knows  it  not!" 

Lady  Leslie  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  to^e  of 
authority  assumed  by  the  little  Annette  ;  but  she  yield- 
ed, neverthelesB.  and  forgot  at  the  time,  in  her  bus- 
band's  warm  ana  affectionate  greeting,  the  mortifica- 
tion which,  for  so  many  weeks,  had  steeped  her  proud 
■oul  in  bitterness. 

,  It  is  again  evening— though  five  years  have  passed 
since  the  commencement  of  our  tale— and  on  the  lawn 
of  Leslie  Abbey,  the  lord  and  his  noble  lady  are  enjoy- 
ing the  prospect  and  the  breeze  of  their  native  hills. 
The  moat  has  been  partly  filled,  and  instead  of  weeds 
and  wilderness  have  sprung  up  goodly  shrubs  and  smi- 
ling flowers.  Here  a  vista  has  been  carefully  opened 
in  the  wood,  and  we  may  see  the  beautiful  river  wan- 
dering like  animated  silver  beneath  the  smiles  of  the 
rising  moon,  until  it  is  again  swallowed  in  the  darkness 
of  the  deep,  deep  forest. 

Hark !  the  voice  of  joyous  children  from  a  neighbor- 
ing village— the  shout— tne  laugh— the  gay  halloo— dan- 
cing amid  the  echoes  of  the  hills;  asd  we  can  perceive 
the  spire  of  the  village  church— the  church  that  they, 
the  lord  and  his  once  proud  wife,  have  built  and  bene- 
ficed ;  the  country  upon  which  they  look  is  theirs— the 
silver  river,  the  dark  wood,  the  waving  com;  what 
else  1  the  hearts  and  blessings  of  their  tenantry ! 

"  Where  tarries  our  sister  1"  he  inquired,  after  they 
had  surveyed  their  wide  domain,  and  heard  the  black- 
bitd's  last  whistle,  and  watched  the  fog-wreath  encircle 
the  wood,  and  cast  its  mantle  over  the  valley. 

"She  IS  with  our  children.  "Oh.  Leslie!  we  both 
owe  much  to  that  girl,  who  blends  so  astonishing  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  gentleness  of  the  dove 
and  the  frolic  of  the  wild  kid.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
first  lesson  she  read  me  on  the  advantage  of  personal 
plainness.'' 

"  Personal  plainness !  what  has  it  to  do  with  you  1" 

"  Peace,  peace^  dear  Leslie !  Do  you  not  again 
awaken  the  vanquished  spirit  of  pride  within  your  wife's 
bosom;  I  sometimes  fear  it  only  sleeps;  yet  have  I 
yet  learned  to  bless  Most  beauty.'  M>  trial  has  been 
turned  into  a  triumph." 

"  Let  it  sleep  on,  then,"  replied  the  husband,  of  whose 
character  Annette  had  rightly  judged.  "A  woman  ha? 
something  to  be  far  more  proud  of  than  personal  beauty." 


LEONI. 

A  LEGEND  OF  ITALT. 


Ths  lord  of  castle  Alto  is  old  and  gray  headed ;  four- 
score yean  have  flitted  silently  over  him,  and  the  dream 
of  his  life  is  nigh  to  its  awakening,  and  his  ear  is  dull, 
and  his  eye  is  dim,  and  his  heart  is  weary. 

The  old  man  reclines  on  a  couch  in  the  hall  of  his 
ancestors,  beside  an  open  casement,  and  the  balmy  air 
that  floats  over  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  broad  sea, 
^  passes  softly  through  his  thin  hair,  and  his  weary  eye 
rests  on  the  brightness  of  a  lovely  landscape ;  for  the 
olive,  and  the  orange,  and  the  myttle  are  green  by  the 


shore  of  the  still  waters :  and  the  chy  lies  whitely  be- 
neath the  glance  of  the  sun,  as  be  rides  through  the 
cloudless  azure  of  the  heaven ;  while  the  purple  moun- 
tains clasp  the  ocean  in  their  arms,  and  faae  away  into 
the  horizon  in  long  lines  of  misty  blue.  Alas!  the 
spring  time  of  nature  is  a  mockeir  to  the  winter  of  age, 
and  Amalfiero  turns  away  in  sadness.  His  vassaJs  are 
waiting  around  him  to  do  him  pleasure ;  the  minstrel  is 
there  with  his  harp,  the  maiden  with  her  song;  but  no 
mubic  is  so  sweet  to  the  old  man's  ear  as  the  voice  of 
his  daughter  Giulietta. 

Giulietta,  when  a  babe,  was  a  thing  of  smiles  and 
loveliness,  like  happy  thoughts  dancing  over  the  mind. 
Giulietta,  when  a  cliild,  was  like  the  orange  blossom  in 
the  groves  of  Friuli,  and  gladness  floated  around  her 
like  the  fragrance  of  the  flower.  Giulietta,  in  her 
youth,  was  the  fairest  maiden  in  Italy— she  glanced 
among  the  myrtle  bowers  like  the  winged  zephyr;  the 
evening  star,  when  it  rises  gleaming  out  of  the  sea  into 
the  darkness  of  the  glorious  night  of  Italy,  is  nqt  so 
bright  as  the  beam  that  flashed  from  her  large  eye 
through  the  night  of  her  lovely  eye-lashes.  Giuiietta's 
mind  was  love — all  love — to  each  and  every  thing. 

Like  music  to  the  sadness  of  the  soul,  was  Giulietta 
to  the  old  age  of  her  father.  As  she  passed  before  him, 
a  light  came  into  the  coldness  of  his  eye ;  and  his  ear, 
when  \t  was  dead  tp  other  sounds,  awoke  to  the  mur- 
mur of  her  gentle  voice.  As  an  angel  watches  over  the 
last  days  of  a  saint  upon  earth,  when  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  of  his  life  is  over,  and  sheds  peace  around  hia 
horns,  and  bids  his  day  pass  sweetly  and  holily,  so 
Giulietta  watched  over  Amalfiero  like  an  influence  of 
good,  and  was  the  sun  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  light  of 
his  rejoicing. 

Giulietta  had  a  brother.  Garcio  d'Amalfiero  was  a 
man  of  a  dark  countenance,  and  the  shadows  of  bis 
evil  passed  over  it  like  clouds  over  the  luridness  of  the 
stormy  heaven,  and  his  look  withered  those  upon 
whom  it  fell,  and  his  wrath,  once  excited,  raged  like  a 
pestilence,  and  would  not  be  appeased.  He  was  loved 
by  few,  and  had  many  enemies,  none  of  whom  he  hated 
as  he  did  the  baiidit  Leoni,  for  nim  only  he  feared. 

Leoni's  better  nature  had  been  borne  down  by  the 
violence  of  his  passions,  and  he  became  what  he  ab- 
horred, and  widely  was  the  fear  of  his  name  spread  ; 
for  he  passed  over  the  land  like  a  meteor,  and  left  de- 
solation behind  him  in  the  palaces  of.  the  great  and  the 
powerful,  but  not  in  the  hamlets  of  the  poor. 

Reluming  from  a  successful  attack  on  the  castle  of  a 
neighboring  baron,  Leoni  had  been  once  traced  to  the 
fastness  of  the  Apennines  by  Garcio,  with  a  chosen 
troop  of  his  followers.  The  bandit  gave  him  battle,  and 
was,  as  usual,  victorious;  the  followers  of  Garcio  cow» 
ered  back  from  his  thunderbolt  charge,  and  Garcio 
himself  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  the  sword  of  Leo- 
ni. It  had  been  said  of  the  bandit,  that  he  had  never 
deserted  a  friend,  nor  spared  an  enemy ;  but,  as  hia 
sabre  waved  over  the  head  of  his  prostrate  foe,  the  bea- 
ver of  Garcio's  helmet  fell  open ;  Leoni's  arm  was  ar- 
arrested  as  if  by  the  hand  ot,  an  invisible  being,  and  a 
smile  of  scorn  passed  over  his  lip,  and  then  a  mildness 
came  into  his  eye !  he  turned  calmly  away ;  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  followers,  sounded  a  retreat  in 
the  very  flush  of  victory,  while  Garcio  and  his  dis- 
heartened and  vanquished  band  were  suflfered  to  retire 
unmolested.  From  that  time  the  hatred  of  Garcio  to 
Leoni  was  inextinguishable.  The  shame  of  defeat  and 
the  thirst  of  revenge  gnawed  into  his  heart  like  vul- 
tures, for  he  would  rather  have  been  laid  dead  by  the 
sword  of  Leoni,  than  have  owed  his  life  to  the  clemency 
of  his  conqueror. 

Giulietta  sat  in  her  chamber  in  the  eastern  tower  of 
castle  Alto.  The  evening  star  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and 
climbed  slowly  up  into  the  sky,  and  Giulietta's  dark  eye 
rested  sadly  upon  it.  She  was  waiting  for  a  voice  that 
rose  every  evening  from  the  myrtle  grove  below  the 
castle,  as  that  star  disappeared  behind  the  peak  of  a 
distant  mountain.  Giulietta  hardly  knew  how  very 
sweet  the  voice  was  to  her  listening  ear,  for  it  was  the 
voice  of  one  who  loved  her  with  a  more  than  common 
love.  They  had  first  met  when  Giulietta  was  young, 
very  young,  and  Francesco  just  verging  into  manhood— 
from  that  hour  she  was  the  light  of  his  path,  and  the 
ioy  of  his  heart.  Her  father  knew  not  of  his  child's 
love  for  Francesco,  who  pleaded  to  Giulietta  some  an- 
cient feud^of  their  families,  as  an  excuse  for  maintaiii* 
ing  his  secrecy. 
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When  the  star  touched  the  misty  euinmit  of  the 
mountain,  and  Giulietta  drew  near  to  the  window,  a 
blush  paased  over  her  fair  cheek  as  a  minstrel's  song 
rose  upon  the  breeze.  She  opened  a  secret  door,  and 
descended,  and  Francesco  saw  her  come  forth  in  her 
beauty. 

*'  what  meant  thy  Bong  to-night,  Francesco  1  **  said 
the  maiden. 

**  What  can  a  farewell  to  ihee  mean,  Giulietta,  but 
miserv  1  ** 

"Nay,  this  is  madness,  Francesco,"  replied  the 
maiden ;  **  wherefore  must  we  part  1 " 

**  Thou  sayest  well,  Giulietta,  we  will  not  part— fly 
with  me — night  is  on  the  mountain^my  band  is  near. 
Ere  the  day  dawn  we  shall  be  far  hence,  in  safety,  in 
honor,  and— if  thou  wilt,  in  power." 

"Thy  band  I*'  repeated  Giulietta,  "fly  with  theel 
With  whoftil  What  meanest  thou?  Wliat  art  thou, 
Francesco  l " 

"I  know  not,  maiden!**  said  Francesco,  "I  have 
not  been  what  I  seem  to  be,  yet  thou  couldst  make  me 
00.  With  thee,  I  am  Francesco;  without  thee,  1  am  a 
pestilence,  a  scourge — in  a  word,  without  thee,  I  am— 
Leoni  1  '* 

Aud  the  name  struck  through  the  maiden's  heart 
with  a  coldness  as  of  death ;  the  cr^  she  would  have 
uttered  died  upon  her  lips,  and  she  fainted  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover. 

A  hectic  flush  passed  oyer  her  cheek,  and  she  woke 
from  the  partial  aeaih  with  a  deep  gasp  as  of  one  in 
pain,  and  her  dark  eye  was  lillea  with  a  vague  hor- 
ror. "  Francesco,  Francesco !"  she  said,  "  thou  tdd- 
est  me  something— it  was  terrible,  tell  it  me  again. 
Francesco ! — thou  are  not  Franccbco,**  and  she  paused 
for  a  moment.  "  I  know  now,*'  she  said  ;  "  I  remem- 
ber well,  very  well,  Francesco  is  dead,  and  thou— thou 


art  not,  thou  canst  not,  thou  shalt  not  be  Leoni — the 
bandit  Leoni— my  brother's 
thou  niockest  me ! 


1  enemy.  O,  France&co !  say 


"  I  was  once  Leoni,"  he  replied ;  "  thy  brother's  ene. 
my  never,  or  Garcio  had  not  now  lived.  Could  1  be 
the  enemy  of  your  brother,  Giulietta  V 

And  Giulietta  felt  that  it  was  Franiesco,  and  not  Le- 
oni who  spoke,  and  she  paused  in  deep  sgony. 

Great  was  the  tumult  at  castle  Alto.  An  old  fisher- 
man  of  Pozzuoio  had  informed  Garcio  that  he  had  seen 
two  figures  imssing  down  westward  on  the  sea-shore, 
at  the  foot  oi  the  castle.  One  was  a  maiden  of  exceed- 
ing beauty;  the  countenance  of  the  other,  he  said,  was 
one  whicn  he  knew  well,  and  which  once  seen  was  not 
easily  forgotten— that  of  the  bandit  Leooi  Then  Gar- 
cio was  wild  with  rage,  and  he  called  his  folldwers  to- 
gether and  the  clash  of  arms  was  loud  in  the  hall,  and 
then,  from  the  ^ate  of  castle  Alto  issued  a  troop  of  war- 
riors^ und  their  mail  shone  cold  in  the  starlight,  and 
Garcio  spurred  on  his  bloody  war-horse  in  the  van. 
His  countenance  was  pale  with  wrath,  and  he  dashed 
madly  forward  along  the  winding  shore. 

But  one  of  the  maidens  of  Giulietta.  when  she  heard 
the  peasant's  tale,  went  and  sought  for  her  in  her  father's 
hall,  and  she  was  not  there ;  anil  she  descended  by  the 
secret  staircase,  and  she  saw  footsteps  in  the  dew  on 
the  grassy  ground.  Then  she  returned  weeping,  and 
came  to  Amalfiero,  and  told  him  that  Leoni  the  bandit 
had  carried  away  Giulietta.  And  the  old  man  was 
very  feeble,  and  he  bowed  his  head  gently  upon  his 
breast,  and  died. 

•  «  •  4>  •  4>  « 

"  Heardest  thou  nothing  ?'*  Giulietta*  said  to  Leoni 

"  Nothing,  Giulietta,"  he  replied.  "  Nay,  now  that 
I  listen,  metbinks  I  bear  a  sound,  far  away,  like  the 
tramp  of  steeds  along  ihe'sand.*'  And  Giulietta  listened, 
and  she  was  filled  wiih  gceat  fear. 

"  Oh  !  fly,  Leoni !"  she  said.  "  It  is  Garcio !  Fly, 
and  leave  me  here !"  But  Leoni  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
and  bore  her  softly  forward. 

And  now  the  rocks  were  seen  rising  high  from  the 
•ea  shore,  with  the  columns  of  a  ruined  temple  upon 
their  summit,  and  Leoni  knew  that  his  band  was  near. 

"  On,  on,  Giulietta  !'*  he  exclaimed, "  one  eflbrt  more, 
nnd  we  are  safe."  ^  And  now  the  tramp  ot  the  galloping 
horses  came  nearer,  and  the  voices  ot  men  were  heard 
nrgin^  them  on.  Louder  and  louder  became  the  sound, 
and  Giulietta  made  one  last  struggle  forward,  and,  hav- 
ing gained  the  rocks,  the  lovers  stood  beneath  the  ruins. 

"Aasehno!  AoMlmo!"  cried  Leoni;  and  he  was 


answered  by  a  shout  from  the  rocks,  and  the  banditti 
leaped  from  their  concealment ;  but  ere  they  gained  the 
shore,  the  foremost  horseman  of  the  opposite  troop 
dashed  into  view.  It  was  Garcio.  A  shout  of  triumph 
burst  from  his  lips  when  he  saw  Leooi.  Giuletta  saw 
bim  level  his  carbine,  and  with  a  shriek  of  afi^ony,  she 
threw  herself  before  Leoni,  and  fell  dead  in  his  arms. 

The  band  of  Leoni  heard  the  shot,  and  were  around 
him  in  an  instant ;  and  lo !  their  leader  was  standing 
inactive  beside  the  body  of  a  maiden-  Th^re  was  a 
stillness  in  his  eye  and  in  his  features;  but  it  was  as  the 
stillness  of  the  volcano  before  it  bursts  forth  into  deso- 
lation. His  troops  stood  around  him  in  fearful  silence, 
and  there  was  a  pause,  until  like  a  whirlwind  over  the 
quietness  of  deep  waters,  came  the  madness  over  the 
soul  of  Leoni.  Ue  looked  up  and  saw  that  his  band 
was  beside  him. 

"  Steuid  by  me  this  night,"  he  said,  "  and  revenge 
the  loss  of  your  leader."  Then  ha  shouted  his  war-cry, 
and  the  banditti  swelled  the  sound  with  ea^er  voices. 
The  followers  of  Garcio  replied,  and  Le.oni  dashed  at 
them  like  a  thunderbolt.  Then  loudlv,  into  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  heaven,  rose  the  roar  of  the  battle,  and  the 
echoes  rolled  heavily  over  the  sea. 

Leoni  burst  bb  path  through  the  mass  of  battle,  and 
his  bloodshot  eye  was  on  the  crest  bf  Garcio  |  and, 
whether  it  were  foe  or  friend  whom  he  met  m  his 
frenzy,  he  dashed  the  combatants  aside,  and  dove  hia 
way  10  that  one  plume.  With  the  implacable  wrath  of 
an  avenging  spirit,  Leoni  sought  his  single  foe.  The 
followers  of  Garcio  shrunk  froni  his  glance,  and,  as  he 
broke  through  the  front  of  their  battle,  some  turned  and 
fled,  and  the  rest  hung  back  in  disorder  and  dismay. 

Then  Garcio  saw  Leoni  come  upon  him  with  the 
swoop  of  an  eagle,  and  his  eye  quailed  before  the  des- 
pair of  his  foe. 

"Wretch!"  cried  Leoni,  "Jovest  thou  life  1  O, 
would  that  I  could  make  life  to  thee  what  thou  hast 
made  it  to  me.  and  thou  shouldst  live  !  I  spared  thee 
once,  for  her  sake;  thou  hast  well  rewarded  me  !  Thy 
sister  strikes  thee,  Garcio  !'*  and  he  smote  him  dead 

And  the  voice  of  the  battle  drifted  away  toward 
Castle  Alto,  snd  the  shouts  of  the  victorious  banditti 
were  heard  echoing  along  the  clii&.  But  Leoni  was  no 
longer  at  their  head ;  in  their  victory  they  were  without 
a  leader ;  they  remembered  that  he  had  commanded 
them  to  revenge  his  loss,  and  few,  very  few,  of  the 
followers  of  Garcio  escaped  the  slaughter  of  that  night. 
The  banditti  met,  and  sought  for  Leoni  among  the  dead, 
and  they  found  the  bodv  of  Garcio,  and  the  sword  of 
their  leader  lying  beside  it ;  but  him  they  found  not. 
And  they  retired,  silently,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to 
their  fastness  among  the  mountains. 

O  calmly,  brightly,  beautifully  rose  the  morning  out 
of  the  eastern  sea.  and  widely  spread  the  rosy  dawn 
over  the  deep !  Gloriously  the  radiance  stole  up  into 
the  high  heaven,  where  the  white  clouds  waved  their 
light  wings  in  the  deepness  of  the  infinite  blue,  and 
looked  out  eastward,  rejoicing  as  they  met  the  morning 
breeze  that  sprang  uiiward  from  its  repose  in  the  ^rove 
of  silver  olives.  And  the  sun  lifted  its  head  miyestically 
out  of  the  sea,  and  the  mists  passed  away  before  tiis 
glance  from  its  surface,  and  the  waves  rolled  onward 
singing,  with  sweet,  low  voices,  and  a  long  golden  path 
was  thrown  upon  them,  even  unto  the  shore. 

O,  the  radiance  of  that  morning  was  unconscious  of 
the  desolation  of  the  night!  There  was  no  sadness  in 
the  dawn  that  shone  on  the  ruins  of  Castle  Alto.  The 
surges  that,  in  the  night,  had  dashed  away  the  blood 
from  the  shore,  now  broke  clear  and  white  on  the  un- 
stained pebbles.  A  figure  was  leaning  against  a  rock  on 
the  strand.  Few,»very  few,  would  have  recognized,  in 
the  haggard  face,  and  withered  lorm,  the  once  haugnty 
and  fiery  Leoni. 

The  fishermen  of  Pozzuoli  afiirm  that,  for  years  after 
that  terrible  night,  the  same  figure  was  seen  pacing  the 
diore,  with  the  unequal  step  aud  wild  gesture  of  a 
maniac. 


THE  DUEL. 


Scare  years  ago,  while  traveling  in  the  north  of  En^r- 
land,  I  took  occasion  to  visit  one  of  its  old  Gothic 
churches,  and  while  there,  iny  attention  was  attracted 
bv  the  sound  of  a  voice,  chaunting  a  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful hymn.    After  list4*.ning  for  several  moments,  the 
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voice  ceased,  and  I  walked  gently  forward,  and  saw  a 
man  of  midole  life  leaning  against  the  rails  which  en- 
closed a  very  noble  monument,  and  looking  ap  to  it 
steadily,  with  eyes  full  of  tears.  I  expressed  a  fear  that 
I  was  intmding.  He  turned  and  looked  upon  me  with  a 
thou^tful  glance,  as  if  he  would  read  my  heart.  Wbe- 
tber  It  was  my. manner  or  my  countenance  that  re- 
assured  him,  I  know  not,  but  ne  replied  courteously, 
and  did  not,  as  I  feared  he  might  nave  done,  move 
away.  The  paleness  of  his  face  and  the  dew  upon 
his  forehead  alarmed  me  with  the  fear  that  he  was 
abont  to  faint.  I  caught  him  by  the  arm,  as  he  sunk 
down  upon  his  knees;  and  liftrng  up  his  face  with 
cl(»ed  eves,  upon  the  lashes  of  which  tears  quivered, 
he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know  him,  and  if  I  could  bear 
to  look  upon  and  speak  to  him. 

'*Tbe  earth  does  not  contain,"  said  I,  *'  a  stncle  be- 
ing upon  whbm  I  dan  disdain  to  look,  or  to  whom  J 
could  not  desire  to  speak  with  chanty;  but  to  one 
whom  I  found  engaged  as  you  were  when  I  entered, 
and  from  whose  lips  I  neard  the  hymn  you  have  just  end- 
ed, I  would  speak  at  once  as  to  a  brother  in  the  best  of 
bonds."  '*  Alas  !'*  replied  the  stranger,  **  but  I  am  not 
a  Christian— I  am  without  that  hope ;  yet  it  is  a  mourn- 
ful pastime  to  me  to  repeat  that  lovely  song.  I  do  it 
oflen—constantiy ;  it  operates  like  a  lullaby  to  my  tossed 
mind— as  a  mere  opiate ;  and  while  I  listen  to  mv  own 
mournful  voice,  I  am  tranquillized,  and  pleased,  and 
forget  that  I  am— a  murderer  !*' 

I  certainly  started— I  was  for  a  short  moment  struck 
mute ;  till,  as  I  looked  upon  his  sad  penitent  form— he 
had  fallen  upon  his  knees— I  entreated  him  to  rise,  and 
come  into  the  oj>en  air,  that  he  might  recover  himself. 
1  helped  to  raise  him  up,  saying,  "  You  cannot  be  a 
mere  murderer :  whatever  you  have  done,  I  look  upon 


of  a  Higher  Power,  you  can  make  none :  but  there  b 
yet  room  for  repentance."  **  No,"  said  he,  "I  am  no 
comnion  murderer— for  it  was  mine  own  familiar  friend 
thai  I  slew ;  and  though  the  law  of  Heaven  was  broken, 
those  laws  called  the  Taws  of  honor  were  not ;  and  I  am 
free,  and  have  been  these  twenty  yean." 

'*  1  understand  you,"  1  replied ;  *^  it  was  in  a  duel  that 
you  killed  your  friend.*'  "  Even  so,"  he  answered : 
you  shall  hear  my  story  t  if  yon  are  a  sorrowful  man,  I 
ahall  make  your  sorrow  light  by  comparison :  if  you  are 
happy,  it  will  acquaint  you  with  grave,  sad  thoughts, 
which  it  may  not  harm  you  to  entertain. 

**  Arthur  Hill  and  myself  were  school-fellows— friends; 
we  lived  in  the  same  county,  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other :  and  our  intimacy  sprang  up  from  our  traveling 
to  ana  fro  to  school  in  the  same  cnaise ;  moreover,  we 
were  of  like  age,  like  taste,  and  read  in  the  same  class ; 
we  were  both  younger  sons,  and  though  receiving  a 
seneral  education,  were  both  designed  for  the  army. 
Uill,  in  compliance  with  his  own  choice,  and  1,  because 
my  mother  was  promised  a  commission  for  me,  and  de- 
sired it. 

"At  sixteen  we  both  received  our  appointments,  and 
1  shall  not  forget  till  I  die,  the  glad  and  affectionate  ex- 
pression of  Hiirs  countenance,  when  he  brought  me  the 
Gazette,  and  I  found  that  our  commissions  were  dated 
on  the  same  day,  and  were  in  the  same  regiment. 

The  corps  to  which  we  were  attached  was  sutioned 
at  Sandown  Fort,  in  the  Ise  of  Wight,  and  we  joined 
together  in  the  early  nring  of  18—.  The  friendship  we 
had  formed  at  school,  strengthened  every  hour:  and 
those  officers  who  were  our  seniora  in  rank  and  life, 
never  wanted  some  pleasant  or  kind  word  for  us. 

"It  was  upon  a  hot,  sultry  evening  in  the  month  of 
August,  that  a  small  group  of  the  junior  officers  were 
idling  upon  the  sands  near  the  fort,  and  Hill  and  myself 
were  oi  the  party.  Hill  had  got  on  a  new  foraging>cap, 
which  was  very  becoming  to  him,  and  I  Was  quizzmg 
him  upon  his  vanity— from  which,  of  a  truth,  never  was 
a  youth  more  free,  as  I  well  knew.  I  was  in  exuberent 
spirits,  and  only  joking :  but,  others  being  present,  per- 
haps made  the  joke  unpleasant  to  him.  He  colored  and 
looked  grave,  and  I  thought  that  he  was  a  little  out  of 
humor,  and  deserved  to  be  shamed  into  a  better  temper. 
Reckoning  on  my  frequent  experience  at  school,  I  made 
•are  that  I  should  should  soon  bring  back  his  handsome 
smile  t  accordingly  I  went  baniennf  on ;  I  was  in  a 
foolish  mind— uttered  many  absoniitiw  and  laughed 
all  the  while  convubdvely. 


"  •  Woe  to  light  hearts— they  soon  forerun  our  fall.' 
At  last,  finding  my  words  had  not  produced  the  effect  I 
intended,  I  caught  him  playfully  about  the  waist,  and 
lifting  my  hand  to  the  back  of  his  head,  tipped  off  his 
cap,  which  fell  upon  the  sand.  He  released  himself 
from  my  grasp  petulantly,  and  stooping  for  his  cap,  bade 
me  not  do  it  again,  in  a  manner  rough,  and  as  I  thought, 
rude.  I  had  never  seen  him  in  such  a  touchy  mood  be- 
fore— a  circumstance  which,  if  I  had  had  one  moment's 
reflection,  would  have  made  me  stop  my  folly— for  I 
well  knew  his  fine  disposition,  his  real  generous  and 
loving  nature ;  but  I  was  beside  myself,  I  laughed  loud- 
er than  ever,  stole  again  behind  him,  and  again  pushed 
off  his  cap.  Whether  it  was  the  heat  caused  by  stoop- 
ing that  wound  up  his  anger,  or  some  more  mysterious 
impulse,  I  know  not ;  but  as  he  raised  himself  his  face 
was  red,  and  his  eyes  shot  fire;  and  observing  that  he  did 
not  like  practical  jokes,  he  dared  me  to  do  the  like 
again.  The  menace  did  not  open  my  eyes ;  though  it 
was  plain  I  was  going  too  far,  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
me  to  be  checked  by  a  threat  before  so  many  of  the 
officera ;  and  not  dreaming  of  anything  beyond  a  trip- 
up  or  a  wrestle  and  a  fall,  such  as  we  had  often  given 
each  other  at  school,  I  went  up  to  him  once  more,  and 
jerked  off  his  cap  again.  He  did  not  stoop,  but  aiming 
a  straight  and  violent  blow  at  my  breast,  for  which  1 
was  wholly  unprepared,  he  knocked  me  down. 

"  I  was  instantly  picked  up  by  a  tali,  vulgar  young 
man,  who  had  lately  joined  the  regiment  by  exchange, 
in  consequence  of  some  affair  of  honor  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  with  his  captain,  and  who  was.  a 
ready  agent  of  mischief.  *  This  business,'  said  he, 
*  can  only  be  settled  in  one  way,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.' 

*'  I  cast  my  eyes  round  to  look  for  Hill ;  he  had  caught 
up  his  cap,  and  was  walking  away  bareheaded,  and 
two  brother  ensigns  following  bim— one  of  whom  I 
knew  had  a  pair  of  duelUng  pistols.  A  little  fellow, 
who  bad  only  joined  a  few  days,  and  was  not  more 
than  fifteen,  and  to  whom  we  had  both  been  kind, 
came  to  me.  *0  Vernon,'  said  he,  'run  after  him; 
make  all  up;  it  was  all  ioolisfanessx  why  it  was  only 
pUiy  till  he  got  vexed ;  and  that  was  your  fault.  I  am 
sure  he  was  sorryi— let  us  all  agree  to  say  nothing  about 
it  at  mess— and  to  keep  it  f^om  the  colonel.' 

"  Such  was  the  thoi^fat  of  the  artless  boy.  Oh !  that 
he  had  had  man's  wisdom,  I  mean  not  that  of  such  men 
as  were  with  us  then ;  for  my  tall  friend  called  him  a 
young  blockhead,  and  bade  him  hold  his  noupeose ; 
and  remember  that  officera  were  not  schoolboys.  To 
think  that  of  the  seven  persons  present  there  was  but 
one  peace-maker,  and  he  a  child.  Had  he  but  gone  to 
the  colonel  or  any  of  the  senior  officers,  there  would 
not  have  been  wanting  some  worth  and  wisdom  to  stand 
between  '  the  boyt*  and  their  calamity^  As  it  was  we 
were  both  in  the  hands  oi  wicked  ami  unreasonable 
men— both  the  dull  and  paanve  slaves  of  a  cruel  cus- 
tom. 

**  My  tall  friend  went  home  with  me  to  my  barrack 
room,  and  wrote  a  challeoge,  which  I  copied,  scarce 
knowing  what  I  did.  He  carried  it  himself,  and  wae 
long  away— how  busy  were  my  hopes  during  that  in- 
terval—he will  make  an  apology  methought^  he  will  do 
anything  rather  that  meet  me.  The  mischief-maker  at 
last  returned— he  brought  no  note— a  verbal  consent  to 
meet  me.  '  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow,'  sahl  the 
wretch,  who  had  volunteered  to  be  my  second,  'knock 
a  man  down,  and  then  offer  him  an  apology !— why  you 
would  be  both  turned  out  of  the  service— he  for  ofler- 
inr,  and  you  for  accepting  it.'  'I  would  give  my 
life,'  I  replied,  *  to  avoid  this  meeting  if  it  were  pos- 
sible.' 'Well,'  said  my  second,  'it  is  not  possibles 
'  however,  it  is  a  pleasantjandsafe  duel  for  you,  for  after 
receiving  your  shot,  he'll  of  course  fire  in  the  air  and 
make  an  apology :  but  go  to  the  ground  he  must,  and 
you  need  not  be  uneasy,  perhaps  you  may  miss  blm ! ' 
'Perhaps  I  may  miss  him ! '  said  I ;  '  why  I  would  not 
fire  at  him,  or  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  for  the  nniveise.' 
'As  to  that,'  rephed  my  mentor,  'aim  at  him  you 
must— you  are  the  challenger ;  >ou  must  not  call  out  a 
man  and  make  a  fool  of  him,  and  a  mockery  of  a 
duel,  and  expect  a  couple  ofgentUmen  to  stand  looking 
on  as  seconds,  at  such  a  piece  of  chicken-hearted 
child's  plav.  No,  no,  that  will  never  do ;  I  feel  for 
yon,  my  dear  fellow,  but  your  honor  Lb  at  stake.  It  is 
a  sad  annoyance,  but  it  can't  be  helped  t  I  am  engaged 
out  to  Mpper,  ind  I  abdl  mot  go  to  bed  to-nigbt*  so  I 
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ahaU  be  with  you  in  time.  Five  is  the  hour^you  need 
not  worry  about  anything;  I  have  got  piacob.' 

"The  heartlen  wretch  left  me— alone^troubled— 
bewildered^almoBt  out  of  my  eeusea.  I  walked  about 
my  room ;  I  sat  down ;  I  lay  down  on  my  bed.  I  was 
in  a  sad  confusion  of  thought.  My  brain  was  wearied 
with  its  working.  I  fell  asiee»— I  awoke  at  four  o'clock, 
and  got  a  light,  washed  ana  dressed  myself.  My  ser- 
vant, whom  I  had  roused,  stared  at  me,  and  asked  if  I 
was  unwell.  I  said,  '  a  little  so.'  *  Might  he  fetch  the 
doctor,  then?*    •No.' 

"The  only  eomiort  I  could  find  or  make  was  in  the 
resoittcion  to  fire  wide  of  the  mark— the  only  prayer 
my  heart  could  breathe  was  the  fervent  wish  that  I 
might  manage  it  well.  '  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  said 
1  to  myself— we  shall  be  friends  again  at  breakfast  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Arthur  loves  me,  and  I  him, 
better  than  all  otners. 

"It  wanted  some  minutes  to  five,  when  mv  odious 
second  arrived,  wtth  his  pistols  wrapped  in  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief. We  exchanged  but  a  very  few  words.  But 
as  we  walked  to  the  ground,  he  said  unfeelingly,  *  this 
will  not  be  a  pistols  for  two— coffee  for  one,  kind  of  a 
duel,  but  a  very  harmless  one.  Til  answer  for  it,  my 
younker,  so  you  need  not  look  so  pale.*  My  very  blood 
ran  chill  as  he  moke,  and  I  felt  terrified. 

'*  We  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  sands.  Hill  and 
his  second  were  already  there.  I  hoped  the  duel  might 
yet  be  averted ;  I  longed  to  run  over  to  Hill  and  to 
press  him  to  my  heart.  The  ground  vras  measured. 
As  I  found  myself  opposite  the  youth  whom  I  best 
loved,  with  a  pistol  in  mv  hand— my  eyes  swam,  and  I 
felt  sick  and  giddy— all  the  presence  of  naind  I  had  was 
intent  upon  making  sure  to  miss  him.  I  heard  the 
words.  •  ready' — *  present.'  I  raised  my  pistol  with  a 
eareful  slowneae^  and  (according  to  the  rules,  when  I 
had  gotten  tjie  aim  I  designed)  I  fired.  In  (hat  moment 
guilt,  xemorBe,  age,  and  despair,  fell,  as  it  were,  upon 
me,  and  they  have  dwelt  with  me  ever  since— for 
twenty  long  years  they  have  held  me  in  their  cruel 
hands  My  hope  shuddered  as  my  finger  pulled  the  fa- 
tal trigger.  I  dared  not  follow  the  shot  with  my  eyes, 
but  I  heard  the  fall,  and  fainted  upon  the  earth.  When 
I  recovered  my  senses,  I  was  laid  by  the  side  of  Arthur 
Hill  upon  the  sand,  and  he  had  got  my  hands  in  his, 
and  he  was  looking  at  me  kinder  and  sadder  than  I 
ever  saw  any  body  upon  earth  look,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nuter with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  died.  Poor  Arthur— I 
killed  him ;  and  I  have  never  been  quite  well  since — 
not  to  say  quite  right.  That  hymn  you  heard  me  sing, 
was  found  in  Arthur's  desk— copied  out  in  his  own 
hand ;  and  his  friends  sent  it  to  me,  two  years'  ago,  to 
comfort  me;  and  it  does  for  the  time— but  I  am  very 
miserable,  good  sir- very." 

I  saw  plainly  that  his  reason  had  never  been  per* 
fectly  restored ;  but  I  strove  to  console  him  with  the 
only  consolation  that  there  is  for  such  a  sorrow,  or  for 
any  other:  and  I  prayed  for  him.  and  walked  with  him 
about  half  a  mile,  to  a  house  where  he  lived  with  his 
uncle,  a  country  gentleman  of  small  property,  who  told 
me  that  his  nephew  ranged  about  the  park  of  Boughton, 
and  its  neighboring  villages,  quite  unmolested  and  harm- 
leas;  that  he  seldom  spoke  to  any  one,  and  that  he  was 
mue  surprised  at  his  having  related  to  me  the  story  of 
his  melancholy ;  but  that  it  was  quite  true.  He  had 
left  the  army  instantly,  and  had  never  been  able  to  set^ 
tie  his  mind  to  anything  since ;  but  was  very  devout, 
and  very  humble  and  lowly.  And  nothing  ever  gave 
him  so  much  comfort  as  to  meet  and  talk  with  Chris- 
tians, when  he  felt  well  enough.  But  he  had  views  as 
-  ooncemiog  himself  that  were  very  gloomy,  and  which 
no  one  had  been  able  to  dissipate." 


THE   SPY. 


TwAB  m  the  middle  of  the  year  1810,  when  the  Bri- 
tish army,  after  various  struggles  and  hard-fought  ac- 
tions, succeeded  in  occupying  the  very  heart  of  Spain, 
that  the  enemy,  greatly  reinforced^  and  far  exceeding 
our  forces  in  numbers,  had  taken  up  a  very  strong  po- 
BttioD  in  our  front:  their  out{H>st8  were  so  much  ad- 
vanced, that  the  greatest  vigilance  was  necessary  to 
prevent  a  onrpriae,  but  ours  was  on  the  alert,  and  ready 
to  check  the  slightest  movement ;  rare,  indeed,  is  it  to 
find  a  British  soldier  idnmbering  at  the  post  of  honor. 


The  night,  for  the  time  of  year  in  a  southern  country, 
was  dark  and  lowering  ;  all  was  hushed  in  silence,  save 
the  gentle  sounds  which  broke  upon  the  ear,  oi  the 
sentinels'  footsteps,  as  they  paced  to  and  iro  on  the 
short  space  of  ground  ellotted  as  their  post ;  or  the  vi- 
siting officer  on  duty,  cautiously  passing  from  one  spot 
to  another,  to  see  that,  all  were  attentive  and  steady. 
A  gentle  rivulet  ran  by  the  right  of  the  British  ouu 
postn.  Ever  and  anon  a  distant  murmur  of  a  movement 
m  the  French  lines  struck  through  the  still  air ;  then 
would  the  officer  place  his  ear  to  the  earth,  by  which, 
from  fre<^uent  habit,  he  could  almost  ascertain  the 
numbers  in  motion ;  at  all  events,  he  could  determine 
the  direction  they  were  moving  in.  Two  or  three  de« 
serters  this  night  crossed  a  ford  higher  up  than  the 
army,  and  presenting  themselves  to  the  pickets,  were 
conducted  in  the  usual  form  to  the  head-quarters. 
Whatever  information  they  gave,  whether  it  was  con- 
sidered true  or  false^  or  what  might  or  might  not  have 
been  the  cause,  so  it  was,  that  an  attack  which  had 
been  meditated  at  day-break  was  countermanded,  and 
the  army  remained  quietly  looking  at  their  opponents, 
making  the  necessary  dispositions  to  secure,  if  poaeible, 
a  victory,  it  being  decided,  for  no  doubt  good  reasons, 
to  avoid,  at  least  Tor  the  moment^  a  general  action,  ana 
simply  to  hold  the  enemy  in  cheek.  On  the  first  of 
these  nig:hts  it  was,  that  I  found  an  amiable  young 
friend  and  officer  gazing  on  his  Eliza's  miniature,  and 
employing  his  fancy  in  uie  pleasing  retrospection  of  the 
happy  hours  he  had  passed  with  those  he  loved,  when 
my  sudden  appearance,  startling  him  for  an  instant, 
broke  the  delightful  charm— Klestroying  all  his  airy, 
blissful  visions,  and  bringing  him  back  to  the  full  feel- 
ing of  his  real  situation,  with  its  various  sensations.  A 
warm  and  friendly  squeeze  of  the  hand  assured  me  that 
he  forgave  my  interruption,  which  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree increased  on  my  introducing  aperson  who  greatly 
excited  his  curiosity.  Figure  to  yourself  a  man  dressca 
in  a  sort  of  French-Italian  costume— a  face  stained  with 
a  yellowish  hue — a  box  suspended  from  his  shoulders 
by  a  leather  strap,  containing  snuffs,  tobacco,  perfumes, 
thnkets,  and  a  variety  of  articles  likely  to  be  purchased 
by  offioers  and  soldiers:  these  he  snowed  and  expa- 
tiated on  with  all  the  volubility  and  gasconade  or  a 
French  pedlar  following  an  army 

Our  youth's  curiosity  was  so  greatly  excited,  that  all 
his  thoughts  of  home  and  love  were  for  the  moment 
obliterated  The  question  of  "  Where  the  man  came 
fromV  "How  he  camel"  **Why  he  camel"  and 
many  others,  were  put  in  rapid  succession.  I  bade  him 
look  on  the  man,  and  tell  me  if  he  had  ever  before 
seen  him'.  He  gazed  intendyon  his  face  and  figure, 
and  assured  me  he  had  not.  Thus  did  the  disguise  ap- 
pear perfect,  though  our  young  friend  added  mournful- 
ly^ "his  features  at  first  reminded  me  of  my  dear 

friend  N ;  but  that  is  not  possible^  for  in  a  skirmish 

with  the  pickets  two  nights  sgo,  I  was  told  he  had  been 
severely  wounded  and  taken^risoner,  while  driving 
them  from  an  ambuscade."  The  scene  now  became 
rf  intense  interest;  friendship, sincere  and  disinterested 
friendship,  was  put  to  the  test  and  proved.  "  Poof 
Frank!"  cried  he:  "  Heaven  knows  if  I  may  ever  see 
him  again.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother  from  early  vouth  r 
his  heart  was  the  seat  of  goodness ;  his  soul  of  nonor  ; 
and  yet  he  had  his  full  share  of  life's  misfortunes." 

N^-»  stood  with  his  eye  fixed  on  fa  w  youthful  fnendls 
changing  countenance,  and  the  various  feelings  de- 

E'letea  on  his  expressive  features;  then  suddenly  raising 
is  cap  of  disguise,  casting  on  him  a  look  full  of  plea- 
sure.^ and  beaming  with  friendship  most  ardent,  calling 
on  his  name,  he  rushed  to  embrace  him.  Inquiries  of 
how  he  escaped?  what  were  his  wounds  1  and  why 
was  he  habited  in  his  present  costume  ^  were  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  recognition.  For  the  first,  it  ap- 
peared, that  being  dosely  engsffed  at^  the  edge  of  the 
rivulet,  as  before  described,  dusk  coming  on,  when  the 

pickets  were  all  pell-mell  together.    N fell  by  a 

blow  from  a  musket,  which  for  a  time  completely  stun- 
ned him,  and  on  recovering,  all  was  still ;  no  being  with 
life  remained  near  him  Not  exactly  racollecting  the 
spot  on  which  he  was,  and  it  being  dark,  he  cautiously 
forded  the  stream  at  a  little  distance,  believed  he  was 
joining  his  troops,  it  having  already  been  passed  more 
than  once :  at  break  of  day,  however,  he  found  out  his 
mistake,  when,  to  prevent  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  he 
was  forced  to  make  a  circuitous  route  of  some  miles, 
ere  he  could  venture  again  to  attempt  paosing  over  to 
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regain  his  own  lines ;  this,  howe^r,  he  at  last  did  in 
safety,  and  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  was  told  an  in- 
telligent officer  was  ^^anted  to  volunteer  for  a  particular 
service.  Ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  show  the  greatest  zeal 
in  his  profession,  he  instantly  waited  en  the  general  of 
the  division,  became  acquainted  with  the  hazardous  and 
arduous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  when  he  not  only 
offered  himself  for  it,  but  begged  the  general's  particalar 
interest  in  his  behalf.  This  he  most  cordially  promised 
him,  not  only  from  his  knowledge  of  his  abilities  as  an 
officer,  but  in  all  other  respects,  especially  bis  perfect 
acquaintance  with  several  languages,  the  French  parti- 
cularlv,  which  for  pureness,  elegance  of  pronunciation, 
and  fluency,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  even  a 
Parisian.  The  generars  report  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  proved  suificient,  and  our  gallant  friend  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  at  once  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
the  army  and  of  peril  to  himself:  yet  was  his  brave 
heart  undaunted.  He  received  nis  instructions,  ar- 
ranged his  disguise,  and  was  nov^  devoting  this  last 
hour  to  the  delights  of  sincere  and  real  friendship.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  hour  awakening  sensations  among 
the  three  friends  easily  to  be  imagined  by  minds  capa- 
ble of  sentiments  calculated  to  make  life  an  enjoyment ; 
to  describe  their  feelings  would  be  difficult  ;suflice  it  to 
Bay,  that  when  the  moment  of  parting  anived,  it  was 
one  of  melancholy  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.    It 

was  midnight.  N was  conducted  by  his  two  friends 

to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  advanced  sentinels,  where 
a  fervent  and  rapid  adieu  was  exchanged,  when  N — 7- 
rusbed  forward  to  prevent  those  strong  emolions  of 
frieud^hip  overcoming  his  feelings,  which,  with  sucb  a 
triumvirate,  would  otherwise  certainly  have  been  the 

case,  and  have  sent  poor  N on  his  way  depressed 

and  sorrowful.  Our  two  young  officers  retraced  their 
steps  in  silence  to  their  separate  quartens,  and  retired  to 
rest,  offering  up  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  their  early 
friend.  Behold  now  our  spy,  tracking  his  solitary  road 
to  a  small  village,  about  two  leagues*  distance,  in  order 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  chance  of  falling  in 
with  the  enemy's  videttes,  until  he  had  attained  a 
point  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  At  day-break  he 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Calvero  del  Monte,  and  enter- 
ing a  venta,  demanded  of  the  old  Alberguero,  in  good 
Spanish,  some  breakfast.  A  few  French  riflemen  were 
in  the  room  smoking,  together  with  half  a  dozen  Span- 
ish muleteers,  who  immediately  on  the  entrance  of  our 
pedlar  spy,  approached  inquisitively  to  ascertain  the 
contents  of  his  packages;  he  showed  them  several 
things,  quite  like  a  regular  trader,  and  conversed  with 
them  m  perfect  good  humor ;  but  his  great  object  was 
to  engage  the  attention  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  the  soldiers;  for  that  puri>ose,  accosting  them  in  pure 
French,  he  reauested  their  observaice  and  opinion  of 
some  peculiarly  fine  tobacco,  which  he  had  to  sell 
cheap ;  then  giving  them  a  little  to  make  trial  of,  and 
speaking  their  own  language  with  great  fluency,  an  in- 
stant friendship  was  brought  about.  N-— -  told  them  a 
fictitious  story  of  his  birth-place  being  Bagnere&  a 
small  town  celebrated  for  its  baths,  just  on  tbe  otner 
side  of  the  Pyrenees — a  place  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  having  resided  there  for  a  long  time  when 
a  boy,  with  an  uncle  who  went  there  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  Then,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  assuming 
a  liveliness  of  disposition,  singing,  laughing,  chatting, 
and  recounting  anecdotes  about  dear  France,  N—^  be- 
came so  great  a  favorite,  that  at  the  .hour  of  relieving 
the  pickets,  they  begged  him  to  accompany  them ;  the 
request  was  of  courk-e  complied  with,  and  he  thus  soon 
passed  through  pickets,  aa/anced  guards,  &c.,  to  the 
main  body  of  the  armv,  minutely  noticing  the  various 
dispositions  made  and  making,  the  numoers,  and  all 
that  could  be  of  service.  Being  fearful  of  committing 
anything  to  pa[ier,  as  the  most  trifling  circumstance,  or 
observation,  might  cause  a  discovery,  with  the  instant 
forfeiture  of  his  life,  and  as  it  would  have  been  next  to 
an  impossibility  for  him  to  carry  a  recollection  of  every 
thing  in  his  mind,  he  resorted  to  a  curious  method  of 
keeping  his  memory  alive.  His  box  contained  three 
separate  compartments,  each  of  which  had  three  divi- 
sions, filled  with  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  tobacco, 
small  packets  of  snuff,  scents,  soaps,  &c.  One  part 
was  considered  the  mam  body,  and  head-qnartere ;  the 
other  parts  were  designed  to  represent  other  divisions, 
advances,  &:c.— in  fact,  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
when  separately  taken  to  pieces,  and  regularly  lata  out, 
they  would  represent  the  object  intended  aa  accurately 


as  could  be  desired.    Thus  did  N ,  with  his  box 

strapped  before  him.  pass  through  the  whole  French 
army,  mingling  with  the  soldiers  and  officers,  selling 
some  few  of  his  arttclee,  and  minutely  taking  his  ob- 
servations of  all  that  was  going  forwarcl.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  placed  in  some  jeopardy :  being  seated  on 
the  ground  in  the  evening,  laying  out  his  plans,  an  offi- 
cer passing  observed  him  attentively,  and,  before  he 

was  aware  of  it,  touched  N on  the  shoulder,  asking 

him  whether  he  was  trying  his  skill  at  copying  the 
movements  of  an  armjr^  or  whether  he  intended  enter- 
ing the  service,  and  becoming  a  great  general,  by  study 

and  practice.    N was  at  first  much  alarmed,  but 

finding  the  officer  was  not  particularly  scrutinizing  in 
his  manner,  he  9uickly  recovered  himself,  and  without 
the  least  hesitation  or  apparent  embarrassment,  he  re- 
plied in  so  artless  and  clear  a  way,  as  to  throw  off  all 
suspicion,  and  gave  the  officer  an  idea  that  his  intel- 
lects were  rather  ill-calculated  for  a  general  or  any 
post  in  the  army.  N soon  replaced  his  box,  sa- 
luted the  officer,  and  joined  the  host  of  followers,  of 
which  there  is  never  any  lack  in  such  situations. 

Having  soon  gained  all  the  information  he  wanted, 
he  quitted  the  French  position  by  a  different  route  to 
that  he  had  entered,  stating  his  intention  of  proceeding 
on  his  journey  to  Madrid :  and  making  a  circuit  of  three 
or  four  leagues,  regained  in  safety  the  advanced  posts 
of  his  own  troops  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  imme- 
diately conducted  by  a  corporal  and  file  of  men  to  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  guard,  to  whrm  he  was 
entirely  unknown;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  he 
could  not  have  discovered  himself    He  named  the 

? general  of  his  division,  and  requested  to  be  carried  be- 
ore  him.  The  general  welcomed  his  safe  return,  and 
after  some  few  inquiries,  accompanied  him  himself  to 

the  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  N so  fully  and 

ably  explained  every  particular  of  the  enemy's  army, 
and  evinced  so  much  precision  and  clearness,  that  ail 

was  completely  understood.    N was  immediately 

recommended  for,  captain;  indeed,  it  was  but  the  just 
reward  of  merit,  in  risking  so  dangerous  a  service  to 
accomplish  an  object  so  invaluable  to  the  commander 
of  an  army,  and  which  he  had  done  with  such  r4ill. 
N now  repaired  to  his  quarters,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  brother  officers  with  every  mark  of  sin- 
cere friendship.  The  day  was  occupied  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  attack  at  day-break.  ,  Or- 
ders arrived  at  the  different  posts  in  quick  succeasipn ; 
all  was  on  the  qui  vive,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
with  the  utmoet  caution  and  silence,' the  troops  com- 
menced moving  to  take  up  positions  so  as  to  meet  more 
advantageously  those  of  the  enemy,  acnording  to  the 

report  by  N .    This  at  once  proved  the  value  of  our 

friend's  information :  the  night  was  thus  passed,  all 
anxiously  anticipating  the  result  of  the  morrow,  both  as 
a  body  and  to  themselves  individually.  Alas !  many 
who  were  then  so  reflecting,  on  that  morrow  ceased 
for  ever  to  think  on  sublunary  things.  At  the  first 
dawn  of  day.  a  rocket  from  the  right  of  the  advance 
was  the  signal  of  attack,  and  quickly  afterwards  an  in* 
cessant  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  reverberated 
through  the  air,  and  shook  the  earth.  Now  did  the 
vivid  flashes  send  their  death  mandates  to  many  a  brave 
and  gallant  soldier.  The  husltand,  father,  son  and  lov- 
er, the  courageous  and  the  coward,  all  alike  fell  without 
distinction; Toes  and  friends  lay  heaped  together  in  one 
short  minute  in  close  embrace,  at  rest  and  peace  with 
each  other  for  ever.  The  battle  raged  with  the  utmost 
fury  the  whole  day ;  positions  were  taken  and  retaken ; 
men  fought  hand  to  band  till  toward  sunset ;  then  it  was 
that  the  French,  after  struggling  to  the  last,  began  a 
rapid  retreat,  leaving  several  hundreds  of  dead  and  dying 
on  the  field,  with  all  their  baggage  and  materiel.  The 
British  troops  triumphantly  entered  the  town :  the  vic- 
tory was  complete.    Thanks  were  due  to  N for  the 

assistance  he  had  aflforded  by  his  valuable  information : 
bnt  alas !  fate  ordained  he  should  not  be  conscious  of 
the  result  of  his  exertions ;  he  lived  not  to  enjoy  the 

Erond  feeling  the  glory  of  this  day  would  have  given 
im.    When  the  returns  were  sent  in,  poor  N was 

among  the  killed,  and  by  inquiries  in  the  regiment,  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  had  touj^ht  nobly  during  almost 
the  whole  day,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  close  of  it 
that  the  fatal  bullet  carried  its  billet.  Thus  ended  the 
short  but  brilliant  career  of  one  alike  distinpished  as 
an  ornament  to  his  profession,  as  he  was  for  ms  private 
virtues.    Peace  to  his  manes ! 


THE    R  O  V  E  R. 


Willi  bodies  how  to  clolfao  idoas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


CLAUDE   GUEUX. 

BT  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Skvxn  or  eight  years  ago,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Claude  Gupux,  a  poor  artizan,  was  living  in  Paris ;  he 
had  with  bim  a  girl  who  was  bis  mistrev,  and  a  child 
by  this  girl.  I  tell  things  as  the^  were,  leaving  the 
reader  to  father  the  moral  for  himself,  as  the  facts  of 
m^  story  bring  it  before  him.  The  artizan  was  skilful, 
qnick,  intelligent,  very  ill-treated  by  education— very 
well-treated  by  nature— able  to  think,  but  not  to  reacf. 
One  winter  bis  work  failed  him — there  was  neither  fire 
nor  food  in  his  garret— the  man,  the  girl  and  the  child 
were  cold  and  hungry ;  he  committed  a  theft ;  I  know 
not  what  he  stole,  or  whence  he  stole  it;  I'only  know 
that  the  consequences  of  this  theft  were,  three  days' 
food  and  fire  to  the  girl  and  the  chiki,  and  five  years  of 
imprisonment  to  the  man. 

He  was  sent  19  undergo  his  sentence  at  the  house  of 
correction  at  Clairvanz— ah  abbey  changed  into  a  jail— 
a  cell  cbanged  into  a  prison-cage— an  altar  changed  into 
a  pillory.  When  we  speak  of  change,  it  is  thus  that 
certain  persons  understand  and  execute  it— such  a  mean- 
ing do  they  give  to  the  word. 

To  proceed.  When  arrived  there,  he  was  placed  in' 
a  dungeon  at  night,  and  in  a  work-shop  by  day.  I  have 
BO  Quarrel  with  the  work-shop. 

ClaudeGueux,  lately  8 n  honeFt  man,  now  and  hence- 
forth a  thief,  was  dignified  and  ^rave  in  appearance : 
his  high  forehead  was  already  wrinkled,  though  he  was 
still  yoang;  some  gray  lines  lurked  among  the  black 
and  bushy  tufts  of  his  hair :  his  eye  was  soft,  and 
buried  deep  beneath  his  lofty  and  well- turned  eye- 
brows ;  his  nostrils  were  open  :  his  chin  advancing  ;  his 
lip  scornful :  it  was  a  fine  nead ;  we  shall  see  what  so- 
ciety made  of  it. 

Hie  was  a  man  of  few  words,  more  frequent  gestures; 
somewhat  iinperious  in  his  whole  manner,  and  one  to 
make  himself  obeyed ;  of  a  melancholy  air— rather  se- 
rious than  suffering :  for  all  thht^hehad  suffered  enough. 
In  the  place  where  he  was  confined,  there  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  work-rooms— a  kind  of  functionary  pecu- 
liar to  prisons— who  combined  in  himself  the  offices  of 
tamkey  and  tradesman,  who  woald  at  the  same  time  is- 
fioe  an  order  to  the  workman  and  threaten  the  prisoner, 
put  tools  in  his  hands  and  irons  on  his  feet.  This  man 
waa  a  variety  of  his  own  species ;  a  man  peremptory, 
tyrannical,  governed  by  his  fancies,  holding  tight  the 
reins  of  his  ■  authoritv ;  and  yet  on  occasion  a  boon 
eooipanion.jovial,  and  condescending  to  a  joke— rather 
hard  than  firm — reasoning  with  no  one,  not  even  him- 
eelf— a  good  father,  and  doubtless  a  food  husband,  (a 
duty,  by  the  way,  and  not  a  virtue,)  in  short,  evil,  but 
not  baci.  The  principle,  the  diagonal  line  of  this  man's 
character,  was  obstinacy ;  he  was  proud  of  it,  and 
therein  comoared  himself  to  Napoleon ;  when  he  had 
once  fixed  what  he  called  his  will,  upon  an  absurdity, 
be  went  to  its  farthest  length,  holding  his  head  high, 
and  despising  all  obstacles.  Such  violence  of  purpose, 
without  reason,  is  only  folly  tied  to  the  tail  of  brute 
force,  and  serving  to  lengthen  it.  For  the  most  part, 
whenever  a  catastrophe,  whether  public  or  private, 
happens  amon^  men,  if  we  look  beneath  the  rubbish 
with  which  it  strews  the  earth,  to  find  in  what  manner 
the  fallen  fabric  had  been  propped,  we  shall,  with  rare 
exceptions,  discover  it  to  have  oeen  blindly  put  together 
by  a  Weak  and  obstinate  man,  trusting  and  admiring 
hunself  implicitly.  Many  of  the  smaller  of  these  fatali- 
ties pass  in  thp  world  for  providences.  ,Such  was  he 
who  was  the  director  of  the  work-rooms  in  the  central 
prison  of  Clairvaux  i  such  was  the  stone  with  which 
society  daily  struck  its  nrisoners  to  draw  sparks  from 
them.  The  sparks  which  such  stones  draw  from  such 
flints,  often  kindle  conflagrations. 
We  have  said  that,  onee  having  arrived  at  Clairvanx, 
Vol,  l.-No.  U.      . 


■Claude  Gueux  was  classed  in  a  work-room,  aikd  kept  to 
'  hard  labor.  The  director  became  acquainted  with  him, 
perceived  that  he  worked  well,  and  treated  him  accord- 
ingly: it  even  appeared  that  one  day,  being  in  a  good 
humor,  and  seeing  Claude  very  sad— for  he  was  always 
Chinking  upon  her  whom  he  called  his  wife— he  told 
him,  by  way  of  amnsing  as  well  as  consoling  him,  that 
the  unfortunate  creature  had  become  a  woman  of  the 
town.  Claude  asked  coklly  what. had  become  of  the 
child  1    He  did  not  know. 

In  a  short  time  Claude  found  the  prison  air  natural  to 
him,  and  appeared  to  have  forgotten  every  thing ;  a 
certain  severe  serenity,  which  belonged  to  his  character, 
resumed  its  mastery. 

In  the  same  time  he  had  acquired  a  singular  ascend- 
ancy over  all  his  companions,  aa  if  by  a  sort  of  silent 
agreement,  and  without  any  one  knowini^ wherefore, 
not  even  himself;  all  these  men  consulted  him,  listened 
to  him,  admired  and  imitated  him  (the  last  point  to 
which  admiration  can  mount).  It  was  no  slight  glory 
to  be  obeyed  by  all  these  lawless  natures ;  the  empire 
had  come  to  him  without  his  seeking  i  it  was  the  cpn« 
sequence  of  the  respect  with  which  tn^y  beheld  him. 
The  eye  of  a  man  is  a  window,  through  which  may  be 
seen  the  thoughts  which  enter  into  and  issue  from  his 
heart. 

Place  an  individnal  who  possesses  ideas  among  those 
who  do  not :  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  and  by  a  law 
of  irresistible  attraction^  all  their  misty  minois  shall 
draw  together  with  humility  and  reverence  round  his 
illuminated  one.  There  are  men  who  are  iron,  and 
there  are  men  who  are  loadstone :  Claude  was  lead- 
stone.  / 

In  lesB  than  three  months,  he  had  become  the  soul, 
the  law,  the  order  of  the  work  room  ;  be  was  the  'iial, 
concentrating  all  rays;  he  must  even  himself  have 
sometimes  doubted  whether  be  were  king  or  prisoner; 
it  was  the  captivity  of  n  po\)e  among  hi^  cardinals. 

By  as  natural  a  reaction,  accomplished  step  by  step, 
as  he  was  loved  by  the  prit'oners,  so  was  he  detested  by 
the  jailors :  it  is  always  thus ;  popularity  cannot  exist 
without  drsfavor;  the  love  of  the  slaves  is  always  ex- 
ceeded one  degree  by  the  hate  of  the  masters. 

Claude  was,  by  his  particular  organization,  a  great 
eater;  his  stomach  was  so  formed,  that  food  enough  for 
two  common  men  would  hardly  nave  sufficed  for  his 
nourishment.  M.  de  Cotadilla  had  one  of  these  large 
appetites,  and  laughed  at  it ;  but  that  which  is  a  cause 
of  gaiety  for  a  Spanish  grandee,  with  his  five  hundred 
thousand  sheep,  is  a  heavy  charge  to  an  artizan,  and  a 
misfortune  to  a  prisoner. 

Claude  Gueux,  free,  in  bis  own  loft,  worked  all  day, 
earned  his  four  pounds  of  breaii,  and  ate  it ;  in  his 
prison,  he  worked  all  day,  and,  for  hia  pains,  received 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  and  four  ounces  of  meat  i 
the  ration  admits  of  no  change.  Claude  was  therefore 
constantly  hungry  while  in  the  prison  of  Clairvaux.;  he 
was  hungry,  and  no  more ;  he  did  not  speak  of  it,  be- 
cause it  was  not  bis  nature  so  to  do. 

One  day,  Claude,  after  devouring  his  scanty  pittance, 
had  returned  to  his  work,  thinking  to  cheat  his  hunger 
by  it ;  the  rest  -of  the  prisoners  were  eating  cheterfly. 


nation,  with  the  air  of  one  who  would  speak,  and  dares 
not.  The  sight  of  the  man  and  his  bread  and  meat  an- 
noyed Claude :  **  What  do  yon  want  V*  said  he,  rudely. 
"  That  you  would  do  me  a  service,"  said  the  yoang 
man,  timidly.  "  What  Y*  replied  Claude.  "  That  yon 
would  help  me  eat  this ;  it  is  too  much  for  iiie.'*  A 
tear  ^od  in  the  proud  eye  of  Claude  j  he  took  the 
knife,  divided  the  young  man's  ration  into  two  equal 
parts,  took  one  of  them,  and  began  eating.  "  Thank 
you,"  said  the  young  man  1  *'  if  yon  like,  we  shall  share 
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together  every  dav.'*  "  What  is  your  name  1"  said 
Claude.  "Albin/'  "  Whereforfr arc  you  here T*  "I 
have  commiited  a  theft."  "  And  I,  too '*  said  Claude. 
Henceforth  they  did  thus  share  together  every  day. 
Claude  Gueuz  was  little  more  than  thirty  yeurs  old,  but 
ai  times  he  appeared  tit'iy,  so  stern  were  his  thoughts 
usudily.  Albin  was  twenty  ;  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  seventeen,  so  much  innocence  was  there  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  thief.  A  strict  friendship  was  knit  up 
Deiween  the  two,  rather  of  father  to  son  than  brother 
*to  brother,  Albin  being  still  almost  a  child,  Claude  al- 
ready nearly  an  old  man.  They  wrought  in  the  same 
work-room— they  slept  under  the  same  vault— Ihey 
walked  in  the  same  airing -ground— they  ate  of  the 
same  bread.  Each  of  these  two  friends  was  the  uni- 
verse to  the  other— it  would  seem  that  they  were  happy. 
We  have  already  spoken  o£  the  director  of  the  work- 
rooms. This  man,  who  was  abhorred  by  the  prisoners, 
was  often  obliged,  in  order  to  enforce  obedience,  to 
have  recourse  to  Claude  Gueux,  who  was  beloved  by 
tlicm.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  when. the  question 
was^  how  to  put  down  a  rebellion  or  a  tumult,  the  au' 
thority  without  title  of  Claude  Gueux  had  given  a  pow- 
erful aid  to  the  oHicial  authority  of  the  director:  in 
short,  to  restrain  the  prisoners,  ten  words  from  him 
were  as  good  as  ten  gen-d'arms.  Claude  bad  many 
times  rendered  this  service  to  the  director,  wherefore 
the  latter  detested  him  cordially.  He  was  jealous  of 
this  thief:  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  hearrt  a  secret, 
envious,  implacable  hatred  against  Claude— the  hate  oi' 
a  titular  for  a  real  sovereign— of  a  temporal  agaiast  a 
spiritual  power:  these  are  the  worst  of  all  hatreds. 

Claude  loved  Albin  greatly,  and  did  not  trouble  him- 
self about  the  directors :  one  morning  when  the  turn- 
keys were  leading  their  prisoners  two  by  two  from  thoir 
dormitorv  to  the  work-room,  one  of  them  called  Albin, 
who  was  by  the  side  of  Claude,  and  informed  him  that 
the  director  asked  for  him.  '  *'  What  does  he  want  with 
you  V*  said  Claude.  *'  I  do  not  know,*'  replied  the 
other.    The  turnkey  took  Albin  away. 

The  morning  passed  ;  Albin  did  not  return  to  the 
work-room.  When  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  Claude 
expected  that  he  should  rejoin  Albin  in  the  airing- 
ground;  but  no  Albin  was  there.  He  returned  into  the 
work-room  ;  still  Albin  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
So  passed  the  day.  At  night,  when  the  prisoners  were 
removed  to  th^ ir  dormitory,  Claude  looked  about  for 
Albin,  but  could  not  see  him.  It  would  seem  that  he 
must  ti a ve  suffered  much  at  that  moment,  for  he  ad- 
dressed the  turnkey.-*a  thing  which  he  had  never  done 
before — "  Is  Albin  sick  1"  was  his  question.  **  No," 
replied  the  turnkey.  "  Why  is  it,  then,  that  he  has  not 
made  his  appearance,  to-day  V  "  Ah !"  replied  the 
turnkey,  carelessly,  •*they  have  put  him  in  another 
ward."  The  witnesses  who  de[)06ed  to  these  facts  at  a 
later  period,  remarked,  that,  at  this  answer,  Claude's 
hand,  in  which  was  a  lighted  candle,  trembled  a  little. 
He  again  asked,  calmly,  "  Whose  order  was  thisi" 

The  turnkey  said,  "  Monsieur  D 's."    The  name  of 

the  director  of  the  work-rooms  wafi  D . 

The  next  day  went  by,  like  the  last,  but  no  Albin. 
That  evening,  when  the  day's  work  was  ended,  the 

director.  Monsieur  D ,  came  to  make  his  usual  round 

of  inspection.  As  soon  as  Claude  saw  him,  he  took  off 
liis  cap  of  coarse  wool,  buttoned  his  gre^  vest,  sad  livery 
of  Clairvaux,  (it  is  a  principle  in  prisons^  that  a  vest, 
respectfully  buttoned,  bespeaks  the  favor  ofthe  superior 
officers,)  and  placed  himself  at  the  end  of  his  bench, 
waiting  till  the  director  came  by.  He  passed.  "  Sir," 
said  Claude.  The  director  stopped,  and  turned  half 
round.  "  Sir,"  said  Claude,  **  is  it  true  that  Albin  s 
ward  has  been  changed V  "Yes,"  returned  the  di- 
rector. "  Sir,"  continued  Claude,  **  I  cannot  live  with- 
out Albin :  you  know  that  with  the  ration  of  the  house 
I  have  not  enough  to  eat,  and  that  Albin  shared  his 
bread  with  me."  **  That  was  his  business,"  replied  the 
director.  "  Sir,  arc  there  no  means  of  getting  Albin  re- 
placed in  the  same  ward  as  myself!"  "  Impossible !  it 
IS  so  decided."  "By  whom  V'  "By  myself."  "Mon- 
sieur D ,  the  question  is  my  life  and  death,  and  it 

depends  upon  you."  "  I  never  revoke  my  decisions." 
•*  Sir,  is  It  because  I  have  given  you  any  oiTence  V* 
"  Nons."  "  In  thatiiase,"  said  Claude,  "  why  do  you 
separate  me  from  Albin  1"  "  It  i«  my  iriff,"  said  the 
director.    With  this  explanation,  be  went  his  way. 

Claude  stooped  his  head,  and  made  no  answer.    Poor 
caged  lion«  from  whom  they  had  taken  his  dog ! 


We  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  grief  of  thU  sepa- 
ration in  BO  way  changed  the  prisonei's  almost  disease 
of  voracity,  ifor  was  he,  in  other  respects,  obviously 
ahered.  lie  did  not  speak  of  Albin  to  any  of  his  com- 
rades He  walked  alone  in  the  airing-ground,  in  the 
hours  of  recreation,  and  suffered  hunger—  nothing  more. 

Itjevertheless,  those  who  knew  him  well,  remarked 
something  of  a  sinister  and  sombre  expression,  which 
daily  overepread  his  countenance  more  and  more.  In 
other  respects  he^  was  i^entler  than  ever.  Many  wished 
to  share  their  ration  with  him ;  he  refused  with  a  Fmile. 

Every  evening,  after  the  explanation  wliich  the  di- 
rector had  given  him,  he  committed  a  sort  of  folly, 
which,  in  so  grave  a  man^  was  astonishingf.  ^  At  the 
moment  when  the  director,  m  the  progress  of  his  habits 
ual  duty,  passed  by  Claude's  working-frame,  he  would 
raise  his  eyes,  gaze  steadily  upon  him,  and  then  address 
to  him,  in  a  tone  full  of  distress  and  anger,  combining 
at  once  menace  and  supplication,  these  two  words 
only  :  **And  Albin .'"  The  director  would  either  ap- 
pear not  to  hear,  or  pass  on,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
-  He  was  wrong.  It  became  evident  to  all  the  lookers- 
on  of  (hese  strange  ecenes,  that  Claude  Was  inwardly 
derermmed  on  some  step  All  the  prison  awaited  witn 
anxiet]^  the  result  of  this  strife  between  obstinacy  and 
resolution. 

It  has  been  proved,  that  once  Claude  said  to  the  di- 
rector, "  Listen,  sir ;  give  me  back  my  c<»mrade  :  you 
will  do  well  to  do  it,  I  assure  you.  Take  notice  that  I 
tell  you." 

Another  time,  one  Sunday,  when  he  had  remained 
in  the  airing-ground  for  many  hours  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, seated  on  a  stone,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
his  forehead  buried  in  his  hands,  the  convict  Faillettc 
approached  him,  and  cried  out,  laughing,  "What  the 
devil  art  thou  about  there,  Claude  1"  Claude  raised 
his  head  slowly,  and  said,  "  lamgittinginjudgmentf* 

At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  Oitober,  1831, 
at  the  moment  when  the  director  was  making  his 
round,  Claude  crushed, under  his  foot  a  watch  glass, 
which  he  had  that  morning  found  in  the  corridor.    The 
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director  inquired  whence  that  noise  proceeded  1  "  It  ia 
nothing,"  said  Claude,  "  it  is  I,  M.  le  Directenr :  give 
me  back  my  comrade."  "Impossible  !"  said  his  mas- 
ter.  "  It  must  be  done,  though,"  said  Claude,  in  a. low 
and  steady  voice  ;  and  looking  the  director  full  in  the 
face,  added.  "  Reflect ;  this  is  the  26th  of  October ;  I 
give  you  till  the  4th  of  November." 

A  turnkey  made  the  remark  to  Monsieur  D ,  that 

Claude  threatened  him,  and  that  it  was  a  case  for  soli- 
tary confinement.  "No,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
•the  director,  with  a  dis^dainful  smile,  "  we  must  be 
gentle  with  these  sort  of  people." 

On  the  morrow,  the  convict  Pernot  approached 
Claude,  who  walked  by  himself,  melancholy;,  leaving 
the  other  prisoners  to  bask  in  a  patch  of  sunshine  at  the 
further  corner  of  the  court:  **What  naw,  Claude! 
What  art  thinking  of!  thou  seemest  sad."  ''I  am 
afraid,"  said  Claude,  "  that  some  misfortone  will  hap- 
pen soon  to  this  gentle  M.  D ." 

There  are  nine  full  days  from  the  26th  of  Ocjober  to 
the  4th  of  November.  Claude  did  not  let  one  pass 
without  gravely  warning  the  director  of  the  state,  more 
and  more  miserable,  in  which  the  disappearance  of  Al- 
bin placed  him.  The  director,  worn  out,  sentenced 
him  to  four  and  twenty  hours'  solitary  confinement, 
because  his  prayer  was  too  like  a  demand.  This  was 
all  Claude  obtained. 

The  4th  of  November  arrived.  On  this  day,  Claude 
arose  with  such  a  serene  countenance  as  he  had  not 

worn  since  the  day  when  the  decision  of  M.  D had 

separated  him  from  his  friend.  When  ris»en,  he  search- 
ed in  a  while  wooden  box  which  stood  at  the  font  of  his 
bed,  and  contained  his  few  possessions,  and  drew  from 
thence  a  pair  of  sempstress'  scissors.  These,'  with  an 
odd  volume  of  "  Emile,"  were  all  that  remained  to 
him  of  the  woman  he  had  loved— of  the  mother  of  his 
child — of  his  happy  home  of  other  days:  twoarticlea 
totally  useless  to  Claude ;  the  scissors  could  only  be  of 
service  to  a  woman— the  book  to  a  lettered  person. 
Claude  could  neither  sew  nor  read. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  traversing  the  old  cloister, 
desecrated  and  blanched,  which  serves  as  the  winter 
walk  for  the  prisoners,  he  approached  the  convict  Fer- 
rari, who  was  looking  with  attention  at  the  enormous 
bar?  of  a  window.  Claude  was  holding  the  liftie  pair 
of  sciasors  ia  his  hand ;  he  showed  them  to  Ferrari, 
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saying,  '*  To-oight  I  will  divide  those  bars  with  these 
seizors." 

Ferrari  laughed  incredulously ;  Claude  ioioed  him. 

That  morning  he  worked  with  more  zeaf  than  usual — 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  He  appeared  to  at- 
tach a  certain  importance  to  completing  that  morning  a 
straw  bat,  for  which  M.  Bresaier,  an  honest  bourgeoise 
of  Troy es,  had  paid  him  beforehand. 

A  little  past  noon  he  went  down  on  some  pretext  or 
other  lo  the  joiner's  work-shop,  on  the  ground  floor, 
nnder  the  story  in  which  was  his  own.  Claude  was 
beloved  there,  as  everywhere  else ;  but  he  entered  it 
seldom.  Thus  it  was,  "  Stop !  here's  Claude  !"  They 
got  round  him ;  it  was  a  perfect  holiday.  He  cast  a 
quick  glance  round  the  room.  "  Not  one  of  the  over- 
lookers was  there.  **  Who  has  a  hatchet  to  lend  me  ?" 
said  he.  "  What  to  do  V  was  the  inquiry.  "  Kill  the 
director  of  the  work-rooms."  Thev  oifered  him  many 
to  choose  from.  He  took  the  smallest  of  those  whicn 
were  very  sharp,  hid  it  in  his  trousers,  and  went  out. 
There  were  twenty -seven  prisoners  in  that  room.  He 
had- not  desired  them  lo  keep  his  secret:  they  all  ke(^t 
it.  They  did  not  even  talk  of  it  among  themselves. 
Every  one  separately  awnited  the  result.  The  thing 
was  straightforward — terribly  simple.  CJaude  could 
neither  b^  counselled  nor  denounced.  ' 

An  hour  afterward  -he  approached  a  convict  sixteen 
years  old,  who  was  lounging  in  the  place  of  exercise, 
and  advised  him  to  learn  to  read.  At  this  moment,  the 
prisoner  Paillette  spoke  to  Claude,  and  asked  him  what 
the  devil  he  was  hiding  there  in  nis  "trousers.  **  It  is  a 
hatchet,"  said  Claude,  "to  kill  Monsieur  D to- 
night ;  can  you  see  it  V*  "  A  little,"  answered  Pail- 
lette. 

The  rest  of  the  day  waa  as  usual.  At  seven  o'clock 
at  night  the  prisoners  were  shut  up,  eachdivision  in  the 
work-room  to  which  they  belonged,  ana  the  overlook- 
ers went  out,  as  it  appears  was  the  costom,  not  to  re- 
turn till  after  the  director's  visit.  Claude  was  locked  in 
with  his  companions  like  the  rest. 

Then  there  passed  in  this  work-room  an  extraordinary 
scene  ;  one  not  without  majesty  and  awe — the  only  one 
of  the  kind  which  is  to  be  told  in  this  story.  There 
were  there  -(according  to  the  judiciary  deposition  after- 
ward made)  four  and  twenty  thieves,  including  Claude. 
As  soon  as  the  overlookers  had  left  them  alone,  Claude 
stood  upon  a  bench,  and  announced  to  all  the  room  thai 
he  had  something  to  say.    There  was  silence. 

Then  ClaXide  raised  his  voice  and  said,  "You  all 
know  that  Albin  was  my  brother.  Here  they  do  not 
give  me  enough  to  eat ;  even  with  the  bread  which  I 
can  buy  with  the  little  I  earn,  it  is  not  sufficient.  Albin 
shared  his  ration  with  .me.  I  loved  him  at  first  because, 
he  fed  me :  then,  because  he  loved  me.  The  director, 
Monsieur  D-; — ,  separated  us  j  our  being  together 
could  be  nothing  to  him,  but  he  is  a  hard- hearted  man^ 
who  enjoys  tormenting  others.  I  have  asked  him  for 
Albin  back  again.  You  have  Jieard  me.  He  will  not 
do  it.  I  gave  him  till  the  4th,  of  November  to  restore 
Albin  to  me.  He  ordered  me  into  solitary  confinement 
for  telling  him  so.  I,  during  this  time  have  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  him,  and  condemned  him  to  death.  We 
are  now  at  the  4th  of  November.  In  two  hours  he  will 
come  to  make  his  round.  I  warn  you  that  I  am  about 
tu  kill  him.    Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  matter  1" 

Ail  continued  silent. 

He  went  on :  he  spoke  (so  it  appears)  with  a  peculiar 
eloquence  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  declared  that 
he  knew  he  was  about  to  do  a  violent  deed,  but  could 
not  think  it  wrong.  He  appealed' to  the  conscience  of 
his  three  and  twenty  listeners.  He  was  placed  in  a 
cruel  extremity^  the  necessity  of  doing  justice  to  him- 
self was  a  strait  into  which  every  man  finds  himself 
driven  at  one  time  or  other ;  he  could  not,  in  truth,  take 
the  director's  life  without  giving  his  own  for  it.  but  it 
was  right  to  give  his  life  for  a  just  end.  He  had  thought 
deeply  on  the  matter,  and  that  alone,  for  two  months : 
he  believed  he  was  not  carried  away  by  passion,  but  if 
it  were  so,  he  trttsted  they  would  warn  him.  He  hon- 
estly submitted  his  reasons  to  the  just  men  whom  he 

addressed.    He  was  about  to  kill  Monsieur  D :  but 

if  any  one  had  any  objection  to  make,  he  was  ready  to 
hear  it. 

One  voice  alone  was  raised  to  say  that  before  killing 
the  director,  Claude  ought  to  make  one  last  attempt  to 
soften  him. 

"It  is  fair,"  said  Claude,  "  I  will  do  so." 


,  The  great  clock  struck  the  hour— it  was  eight.  The 
director  would  make  his  appearance  at  nine. 

No  sooner  had  this  extraordinary  court  of  appeal  rati- 
fied the  sentence  he  had  submitted  to  it,  than  Claude 
resumed  his  former  serenity.  He  placed  upon  the  table 
ail  the  linen  and  garments  he  possessed,  the  scanty 
property  of  a  prisoner,  and  calling  to  him,  one  after  the 
other,  those  of  his  companiona  whom  he  loved  best 
after  Albin,  he  divided  all  among  them.  He  only  kept 
the  little  pair  of  scissors.  Then  be  embraced  them  all. 
Some  of  them  wept:  upon  these  he  smiled 

There  were  moments  in  this  last  hour,  when  he  chat« 
ted  with  so  much  tranquillity,  and  even  gaiety,  that 
many  of  his  comrades  inwardly  hoped,  as  they  after- 
ward  declared,  that  he  might  perhaps  abandon  his  re- 
solution. He  even  once  amused  himself  with  extin- 
guishing one  of  the  few  candles  which  lighted  the  work- 
room, b^  blowing  through  his  nostrils ;  Vox.  he  had  vul- 
gar habits,  which  deranged  his  natural  dignity  often^r 
than  they  should  have  done.  There  were  limes  when 
he  could  do  nothing  which  did  not  smack  of  the  ken- 
nels of  Paris 

He  perceived  a  young  convict  who  was  pale,  who 
was  gazing  npon  him  with  fixed  eyes,  and  trembling, 
doubtless  from  expectation  of  what  he  was  about  to 
witness.  "  Come,  courage,  young  man,"  said  Claude 
lo  him,  softly ;  "  it  will  be  only  the  work  of  a  moment." 

When  be  had  distributed  all  his  ^oods,  made  all  his 
adieus,  pressed  all  their  hands,  he  interrupted  the  rest- 
less whisperings  which  were  heard  here  and  there  in  the 
dim  corners  of  the  work-room,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  return  to  their  labors ;  all  obeyed  him  in 
silence. 

The  apartment  in  which  this  passed  was  an  oblong 
hall,  a  parallelo^am,  ligbied  with  windpws  on  its  two 
longer  sides,  with  two  doors  opposite  to  each  other  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  room.  The  working-frames  were 
ranged  on  each  side  near  the  windows,  the  benches 
touching  the  wall  at  right  angles,  and  the  space  left  free 
between  the  two  rows  of  frames  formed  a  sort  of  ave- 
nue, which  went  straight  from  one  door  to  the  other, 
crossing  the  hall  entirely.  It  was  this  which  the  di- 
rector traversed  in  making  his  inspection ;  he  was  to 
enter  at  the  sonth  door,  and  go  out  by  the  north,  after 
having  looked  at  the  workmen  on  the  right  and  left. 
Commonly  he  passed  through  quickly  and  without  stop- 
ping. 

(Claude  had  reseated  himself  on  his  bench,  and  had 
betaken  himself  lo  his  work,  as  James  Clement  betook 
himself  to  his  prayers.  , 

All  were  in  expectation— the  moment  approached— 
on  a  sudden  they  heard  the  clock  strike— Claude  said, 
"  It  is  the  last  quarter."  Then  he  rose,  crossed  gravely 
a  part  of  the  hall,  and  placed  himself,  leaning  on  his  el- 
bow on  the  first  frame  on  the  left-hand  side,  close  to  the 
door  of  entrance ;  his  countenance  was  perfectly  calm 
and  benign. 

Nine  o'clock  struck- the  door  opened— the  director 
came  in. 

At  that  moment  the  silence  of  the  work-room  waa  ai 
of  a  chamber  full  of  statues. 

The  director  alone  was  as  usual :  he  entered  with  his 
jovial,-  self  satisfied  and  stubborn  air,  without  noticing 
Claude,  who  was  standing  at  the  left  side  of  the  door, 
his  right  hand  hidden  in  histrowsers,  and  passing  rapidly 
by  the  frames,  tossing  his  head,  mumbling  his  words, 
and  casting  his  glance,  which  was  law,  here  and  there, 
not  perceiving  that  the  eyes  of  all  who  surrounded  him 
were  fixed  upon  him  as  upon  a  fearful  phantom.  On  a 
sudden  he  turned  sharply  round,  surprised  to  hear  a  step 
behind  him. 

It  was  Claude,  who  for  some  instants  followed  him 
in  silence. 

"  What  art  thou  about  there  V*  said  the  director ; 
"  what  makes  thee  not  in  thy  place  1" 

CSlaude  Gueux  answered  respectfully, "  Because  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you,  M.  le  Directeur." 

"What  about  1" 

"  Concerning  Albin." 

"  Still  Albin !"  exclaimed  the  director. 

"  Always !"  replied  Claude. 

"Be  quiet,"  said  the  director,  walking  on  again; 
"  thou  art  not  content,  then,  with  thy  four  and  twenty 
hours  of  solitary  confinement." 

Claude  followed  him— **M.  le  J)irecleur,  give  me 
back  my  comrade." 

"  Impossible." 
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V  M.  le  Directeur,"  said  Claude,  in  a  tone  which 
might  have  softenrd  a  fiend,  **  I  entreat  yon  restore  Al- 
bin  to  me.  You  shall  s*e  now  well  I  will  work.  To 
yoB,  who  i^re  free,  it  is  no  matter— you  do  not  know 
what  the  worth  of  a  friend  is ;  bat  I  have  only  the  four 
walls  of  my  prison.  You  can  come  and  go— I ,  have 
nothing  but  Albin— give  him  back  to  me.  Albin  fed 
nie^yon  know  it  well.  It  will  only  cost  you  the  trou> 
ble  of  saying  yes:  what  can  it  be. to  you  that  there 
sboold  be  in  the  same  room  one  man  called  Clauds 
Gueuz,  and  another  called  Albin  1  for  the  thing  is  sim- 
ply that.  M.  le  Direcieur,-  good  Monsieur  D-: — » 1  be- 
seech you  earnestly  for  heaven's  sake." 

Claude  bad  probably  never  before  said  so  much  at 
one  time  to  a  jailor:  ezhausled  with  the  effort,  he 
paused.  The  director  replied,  with  an  impatient  ges. 
tnre,  '*  Impoasible—I  have  said  it :  speak  to  me  no  more 
about  it— you  wear  me  out." 

Then,  as  if  in  a  hurry,  he  stepped  on  more  quickly. 
.  Claude  following.  Thus  speaking,  they  had  reached 
the  door  of  exit ;  the  prisoners  looked  after  them,  and 
listened  breathlessly. 

Claude  gently  touched  the  director's  arm.  **  At  least 
let  me  know  why  I  am  condemned  to  death— tell  me 
why  yon  have  separated  him  from  ne  " 

''^I  have  told  you,"  answered  the  director.  "  M  U 
rnvwUl." 

He  turned  his  back  upon  Claude,  and  was  about  to 
tnke  hold  of  the  laich  of  the  door. 

On  this  answer,  Claude  had  retreated  a  step— the  as- 
sembled statues  who  were  there,  saw  him  bring  out  his 
right  hand„  and  the  hatchet  with  it— it  was  raised,  and 
ere  the  victim  could  utter  one  cry,  three  blows,  one 
the  other,  had  cleft  his  frkuu.    At  the  moment 


when  he  fell  back,  a  fourth  blow  laid  his  face  open ; 
then,  as  if  his  frenzy,  once  let  loose,  could  not  atop,- 
Claude  struck  a  fifth  d16w  :  'twas  useless— he  was  dead. 

*•  Now  for  the  other !"  cried  the  murderer,  and  threw 
away  the  hatchet  That  other  was  himself.  They 
saw  mm  draw  from  his  bosom  a  small  pair  of  scisBon, 
aiid  before  anv  one  could  attempt  to  hinder  him,  bury 
them  in  his  Breast.  The  blade  was  too  short  to  pene- 
trate. He  struck  them  in  a^ain  and  aifain,  as  many  as 
twenty  times.  *'  Accursed  neait !  cannot  1  then  reach 
you  V*  and  finally  fell  in  a  dead  swoon,  bathed  in  blood. 

Which  of  theee  men  was  the  victim  of  the  other  i 

When  Claude  returned  to  consciousness,  well  attentj^ 
ed,  his  wounds  carefully  bandaged ;  some  good  Sisters 
of  Charity  were  about  his  pillow,  and  more  than  one* 
magistrate,  who  asked  him,  with  the  appearance  of 
great  interest,  **  Are  you  better  1" 

He  had  lost  a  great  qiiantity  of  blood,  but  the  scissors 
with  which  he  had  wounded  himself  had  done  their 
duty  ill— none  of  the  wounds  were  dangerous. 

The  examinations  commenced.  They  asked  him  if 
it  were  he  who  killed  the  director  of  the  work-rooms 
at  Clairvaux.  He  replied,  **  It  was."  They  asked  him 
why  he  had  done  it.    H«  answered,  "  U  was  hit  will.** 

Aster  this,  the  wound  festered.  He  was  seized  with  a 
severe  fever,  of  which  he  only  did  not  die.  November, 
December,  January  and  February,  went  over  in  recov- 
ering him  and  pre(>artng  for  his  trial-^physicians  and 
judges  alike  made  him  the  object  of  their  care— the  for- 
mer healed  his  wounds,  the  latter  made  ready  his  scaf- 
fold. To  be  brief,  on  the  10th  March, -1832,  he  appear- 
ed, being  peifectly  cured,  before  the  Assize  Court' at 
Ttoyes.  All  the  iahabitants  of  the  town  who  could  at- 
tend, were  present. 

Claude  made  a  good  appearance  before  the  Court ;  he 
had  been  carefully  shaved,  his  head  was  bare— he  was 
dressed  in  the  sad  prison  livery  of  Clairvaux,  of  two 
shades  of  grey. 

The  King's  Advocate  had  crowded  the  hall  with  all 
the  bayonets  of  the  province,  "To  keep  .in,"  as  he. in- 
formed tbtd  spectators,  **  the  wretches  who  would  figure 
as  witnesses  m  this  matter." 

When  the  trial  was  entered  upon,  a  singular  difficulty 
presented  itself.  Not  any  of  the  witnesses  of  the  events 
of  the  4th  of  November,  would  make  a  deposition 
Against  Clatide.  The  President  threatened  them  with 
mil  discretiottary  jwwer  in  vain.  Claude  then  com- 
manded them  to  give  evidence.  All  their 'tongues  were 
looeed     They  related  what  they  had  s^en. 

Clande  lifitened  with  profound  attention.  When  one 
of  them,  out  of  foigetfamess,  or  afieetion  for  him,  omit- 
ted some  of  the  circumstances  chargeable  upon  the  ac- 
eusfd,  Claude  supplied  them.    By  this  means,  the  chain 


of  facts  which  we  have  related,  was  unfolded  before 
the  Court. 

There  was  one  moment  when  some  of  the  females 
present  wept.  Tbe  buissier  summoned  the  convict  Al' 
bin.  It  was  his  turn  to  come  forward  •  He  entered, 
staggering  with  emotion,— he  wept.  The  gen-d'armes 
could  not  prevent  his  falling  into  the  arms  of  Claude. 
Claude  raised  him,  and  said  with  a  smile  to  the  Kind's 
Advocate,  *'  Here  is  a  villain  who  shares  his  bread  with 
those  who  are  hungry."    Then  he  kissed  Albin's  hand. 

The  list  of  witnesses  having  been  gone  through,  the 
King's  Advocate  rose  and  spoke,  in  these  words :  "Uen- 
ilemen  of  the  Jmy,  society  would  be  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  if  public  vengeance  did  not  overtake  such 
great  criminals  as  this  man.  who,  &c.  &c."- 

After  this  memorable  difecourse,  Claude's  Advocate 
spoke.  The  pleader  against,  and  the  i)leader  for,  made 
each  in  due  order,  the  evolutions  which  thev  are  ac- 
customed to  make  in  the  arena  which  is  called  a  crimi- 
nal court  ' 

Claude  did  not  think  that  all  was  said.  He  arose  in 
hb  turn.  He  spoke  in  a  manner  which  most  have  amaz- 
ed all  the  intelligent  persons  present  on  the  occasion.  It 
appeared  as  if  there  were  more  of  the  orator  than  the 
murderer  in  the  poor  artizan.  He  spoke  in  an  upright 
atitude,  with  a  penetrating  and  well  managed  voice, 
with  an  open,  sincere,  ana  steadfast  gaze,  with  a  ges- 
ture almost  always  the  same,  but  full  of  command. 
There  were  moments  in  which  his  genuine  lofty  elo- 

Juence  stirred  the  crowd  to  a  murmur,  during  which 
llande  took  breath,  casting  a  bold  gaze  upon  the  by- 
standeia.  Then  again,  this  nian,  who  could  not  read, 
was  as  gentle,  polished,  select  in  his  language  as  an  in- 
formed person— at  other  moments,  modest,  measured, 
attentive,  going  step  by  step  over  the  irritating  parts  of 
the  argument,  courteous  to  his  judges.  Once  only,  he 
gave  way  to  a  buisi  of  passion :  the  King's  Advocate 
bad  proved  in  his  speech,  that  Claude  Gueux  had  assas- 
sinated the  director,  without  any  violence  on  his  part, 
and  consequently  without  provocation. 

<*  What !"  exclaimed  Claude,  "  I  have  not  been  pro- 
voked  ^.  Ah,  yes,  it  is  the  truth- lunderstand  vou.  A 
drunken  man  strikes  me  with  his  daggei^I  kill  him,  I 
have  been  provoked,  you  show  mercy  to  me,  you  send 
me  to  the  gallows.  But  a  man  who  is  not  drunk,  who 
has  his  perfect  reason,  wrings  my  heart  for  four  years, 
humbles  me  for  four  years,  pierces  me  with  a  weapon 
every  day.  every  hour,  every  minute,  in  some  unexpect- 
ed point,  tor  four  years !  I  had  a  wife,  for  whose  sake 
I  became  a  thief— he  tortures  me  through  that  wife : — 
a  chikl  for  whom  I  stole — he  tortures  me  through  that 
child ;— I  have  not  bread  enough  to  eat— a  friend  gives 
it  me —  he  takes  away  my  friend  and  my  food  !  I  ask 
for  my  friend  back— he  condemns  me  to  solitary  con- 
finement—I  speak  to  him— him  the  soy- respectfully j 
he  answers  me  in  dog's  language.  I  tell  him  I  am  suf- 
fering—he tells  me  I  wear  him  out  What  would  you 
then  that  I  should  «do  1  I  kill  him.  It  is  well ;  I  am  a 
monster,  I  have  murdered  this  man,  I  have  not  been 
provoked:- you  take  my  life  for  it;  be  it  so!"    •    •    • 

The  debates  being  closed,  the  President  made  his  im- 
partial and  luminous  summing  up.  The  results  were 
these:  a  wicked  life— a  wretch  in  purpose— Clande 
Gueux  had  begun  by  living  in  concubinage— he  had  sto- 
len— then  murdered.    All  this  was  true. 

When  the  jury  were  about  being  conducted  to  their 
apartment,  the  Frepident  asked  the  accused  if  he  had 
any  ibiug  to  say  upon  the  question  before  them.  **  Lit- 
tle,** repfied  Claude.  "  Only  this.  I  am  a  thief  and 
assassin— I  have  stolen,  and  have  slain  a  man.  'But  why 
have  I  stolen  1  Why  have  I  murdered  1  Add  these 
two  questions  to  the  rest,  gentlemen  of  the  jury." 

After  a  Quarter  of  an  hour's  deliberation,  on  the  part 
of  the  twelve  countrymen  whom  he  had  addressed  as 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  Claude  Gueux  was  coiidemned 
to  death. 

It  ife  certain,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  cause,  many 
of  them  had  remarked  that  the  accused  was  called 
Gueux  {beggar,)  which  had  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  them. 

Their  decision  was  read  to  Claude,  who  contented 
hiujself  with  saying,  **  It  is  well,  but  why  has  this  man 
stolen  1  Why  has  this  man  murdered  1  These  are 
questions  to  which  they  make  do  answer." 

He  is  carried  back  to  prison.    He '  supped  almost 


"U^e 


had  no  w'ah  to  make  an  appeal  against  his  sen- 
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fence.  One  of  the  Sisters,  who  had  nursed  him,  en- 
treated hiro,  with  tears,  to  do  so.  He  complied  out  of 
kindness  to  her.  It  would  ap))ear  as  if  be  had  resisted 
till  the  very  last  moment,  for  when  he  signed  his  peti- 
tion in  the  register,  the  legal  delay  of  three  daysiiad 
expired  some  minutes  before.  The  poor  grateful  Sister 
gave  him  five  francs.  He  accepted  the  money  and 
thanked  her. 

While  hia  appeal  was  pending,  offers  of  escape  were 
made  to  him  by  the  prisoners  at  Troyea,  who  were  de- 
voted to  him.  They  threw,  one  after  the  other,  into 
hia  dungeon,  through  its  air-hole,  a  nail,  a  bit  of  iron 
file,  and  the  handle  of  a  bucket.  Any  of  these  three 
tools  would  have  been  sufficient  to  so  skilful  a  man  as 
Claude,  to  cut  through  his  irons.  He  gave  up  the  nail, 
the  file,  and  the  handle  to  the  turnkey. 

On  the  1st  of  Jane,  1832,  seven  months  and  four  days 
after  the  deed,  {U  expiration  arrived,  pede  elaudtry  as  we 
see.  That  day,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
recorder  of  the  tribunal  entered  Claude's  dungeon,  and 
announced  to  him  that  he  had  not  more  than  an  hour  to 
live.    His  petition  was  rejected. 

"  Come,*»  said  Claude^  coldly,  "  I  have  this  night 
slept  well,  without  troubhng  myself  that  I  should  sleep 
better  the  nejtt." 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  words  of  strong  men  always 
receive  a  certain  dignity  from  approi^ching  death. 

The  priest  arrived— then  the  executioner.  He  was 
humble  to  the  one,  gentle  to  the  other. 

He  maintained  a  perfect  ease  of  spirit.  While  they 
were  cutting  off  his  hair,  eorae  one  spoke  in  a  comer  of 
the  dungeon  o(  the  cholera,  which  was  at  that  moment 
threatening  Troyea.  "  For  my  part."  said  Claude*  with 
a  smile,  "  I  have  no  fear  of  the  choleni." 

lie  listened  to  the  priest  with  extreme  attention,  ac- 
cusing himself  of  many  thin^s^  and  regretting  that  he 
had  not  been  instructed  in  religion. 

At  his  request  they  had  aiven  him  back  the  sciflsors 
with  which  he  had  wo\indea  himself— one  blade  which 
had  been  broken  in  his  breast  was  wanting.  .  He  en- 
treated the  jailor  to  have  these  scissors  taken  to  Albin, 
aa  from  hiinseif  He  said  also  that  he  was  anxious  they 
should  add  to  this  legacy,  the  ration  of  bread  he  ahould 
have  eaten  that  day. 

He  be9ouj<ht  those  who  bound  hia  hands  to  place  in 
hifl  right  hand  the  five  franc  piece  which  the  Sister  had 
given  him. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight,  he  went  out  of  his  prison  with 
the  customary  mournful  procession  which  attends  the 
condemned.  He  was  on  foot,  pale,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
thepriest's  crucifix-— but  he  walked  with  a  firm  step. 

This  day  had  beenchosen  for  his  execution,  because 
it  was  market-day,  that  he  might  be  beheld  on  his  way 
to  the  scaffold  by  as  many  as  possible,  for  it  would  seem 
that  there  were  yet  in  France  towns  full  of  half  savage 
people,  who,  wheu  society  takes  a  man's  life,  make  a 
public  boast  of  it. 

He  ascended  the  scaffold  gravely,  his  eyes  always 
fixed  on  the  cross  oi  Christ.  He  embraced  the  priest 
first,  then  the  executioner,  thanking  the  one,  forgiving 
the  other.  The  executioner  piuhed  him  back  genUu,  says 
one  account.  At  the  moment  when  the  assistant  bound 
faim  on  the  hideous  machine^  he  made  a  sign  to  the 
priest  to  take  the  five  franc  piece  which  he  had  in  his 
right  hand,  and  said  to  him,  **  For  the  poor."  At  that 
moment  the  clock  was  striking  eight,  the  sound  from 
the  steeple  drowned  his  voice^  and  the  confessor  answer- 
ed that  he  could  not  h-^ar  him.  Claude  waited  for  an 
interval  between  two  of  the  strokes,  and  repeated  with 
gentleness,  "  For  the  poor." 

The  eighth  stroke  had  not  yet  sounded  when  the  noble 
and  intelligent  head  had  fallen. 
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BY  J.  K.  PAUU>nfO. 


Some  time  in  the  year  1800  or  1801, 1  am  not  certain 
which,  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Morgan— I  don't 
mean  the  man  whose  "  abduction  "  has  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  world —  enlisted  on  board  the  United  States 
frigate for  a  three  years*  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. He  was  an  awful  looking  person,  six  feet  four 
inches  high;  along  inle  visage  deeply  furrowed  with 
wrinkles ;  sunken  eyes  far  up  towards  his  forehead  ; 
bhusk  exuberant  hair  standing  on  end  as  if  he  waf  al- 


ways frightened  at  something ;  a  sharp  chin  of  a  length 
proportioned  to  his  height ;  teeth  white  but  very  irregu- 
lar;  and  the  color  of  his  eyes  what  the  writers  on  au- 
pematural  aftairs  call  very  singular  and  mysterioos. 
Besides  this  his  voice  was  hollow  and  sepulchral;  on 
his  right  arm  were  engraved  certahi  mysterious  devices, 
surmounted  with  the  letters  E.  M.;  and  his  tobacco-box 
was  of  iron.  His  every  day  dress  was  a  canvas  -hat 
with  a  black  ribbon  band, a  blue  jacket,  white  trowsera, 
and  leather  shoes.  On  Sundays  he  wore  a  white  bea- 
ver, which,  amon^  sailors,  bespoke  something  extraor- 
dinary, ana  on  rainy  davs  a  pea-jacket  too  short  by  half 
a  yard.  It  is  Worthy  of  remark  that  Morgan  entered 
on  Friday ;  that  the  frigate  was  launched  on  Friday, 
that  the  master  carpenter  who  buiK  her  was  bom  on' 
Friday.  All  these  singular  coincidences,  combined  with 
his  mysterious  appearance,  caused  the  sailors  to  look 
upon  Morgan  with  some  little  degree  of  wonder. 

During  the  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  Morgan's  conduci 
served  to  increase  the  impression  his  appearance  had 
rnade  on  the  crew.  He  sometimes  went  without- eat- 
ing for  several  days  together,  at  least  no  one  ever  saw 
him  eat:  and,  if  he  ever  slept  at  all,  it  was  without 
Cutting  nis  eyes  or  lyins  xlown,  for  his  messmates,  one 
and  all,  sWore  that,  waKe  at  what  time  of  the  night 
they  would,  Morgan  was  peen  sitting  upright  in  his  ham- 
mock, with  his  eyes  glaring,  wide  open.  When  hia 
turn  came  to  take  his  watch  upon  deck,  his  conduct 
was  equally  strange.  He  would  stftnd  stock-stiA  in  one 
place,  gazing  at  the  stars  or  the  ocean,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  his  situation ;  and ,  when  roused  by  his 
companions,  fell  flat  on  the  deck  in  a  swoon.  Wheli  he 
revived,  he  would  fall  to  preaching  the  most  strange  and 
incomprehensible  rhapsodies  that  ever  were  heara.  In 
their  idle  hours  upon  the  forecastle,  Morgan  would  tell 
such  stories  abovt  hipiself,  and  his  strange  escapes  by 
sea  and  by  land,  as  caused  the  sailor's  hair  to  stand  on 
end,  and  made  the  jollf  fellows  look  upon  him  aa  a 
person  gifted  with  the  privilege  of  living  for  ever.  He 
often  indeed  hinted  that  he  had  as  manv  lives  as  a  cat, 
aod  more  than  once  offered  to  let  himself  be  hanged  for 
the  gratification  of  his  messmates.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  he  was  found  lying  on  his  back  in  his  ham- 
mock, apparently  without  life,  his  eyes  fixed  and  glow- 
ing, his  limbs  stiff  and  rigid,  his  lower  jaw  sunk  down. 


And  his  pulse  motionless,  at  least  so  his  messmates  swore 
when  they  went  to  call  the  doctor;  though  when  the 
latter  came  he  always  found  Morgan  as  well  as  ever  he 


was  in  his  life,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  all  that 
had  happened. 

As  they  proceeded  on  the  voyage,  which  proved  for 
the  most  part  a  succession  of  calms,  the  sailors,  having 
little  else  to  do,  either  imagined  or  invented  new  won- 
ders about  Morgan.  At  one  time  a  little  Welsh  foretop- 
man  swore  that  as  he  was  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner, 
his  canteen  was  snatched  from  under  him  by  an  inviai- 
ble  hand,  and  he  fell  plump  on  the  deck.  A  second  bad 
his  allowance  of  grog  **  abducted  "  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner, although  he  was.ready  to  make  oath  he  never  had 
his  eyes  off  it  for  a  moment.  A  third  had  his  tobacco- 
box  rifled,  though  it  had  never  been  out  of  his  pocket. 
A  fourth  had  a  crooked  sixpence,  with  a  hole  by  which 
it  was  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  ribbon,  taken  away 
without  his  ever  being  the  wiper  for  it. 

These  things  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  captain 

R ,  who,  the  next  time  Morgan  got  into  one  of  hia 

trances,  had  him  confined  for  four  and  twenty  hours ; 
and  otherwise  punished  him  in  various  ways  on  the  re- 
currence of  any  of  these  wonderful  reports.  All  this 
produced  no  effect  whatever,  either  on  Morgan  or  the 
crew,  which  at  length  had  its  wonder  t-tretched  to  the 
utmost  bounds  by  a  singular  adventure  of  our  hero. 

One  day,  the  squadron  being  about  half  way  acrosa 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  frigate  several  leagues  ahead  with 
a  fine  breeze,  there  was  an  alarm  of  the  magazine  being 
on  fire  Monan  was  just  coming  on  deck  with  a  spoon 
in  his  hand,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  when, hearing 
the  cry  of  "  magazine  on  fire,"  he  made  one  sprina  over- 
board. The  fire  was  extinguii-hed  by  the  daring  gallantrv 
of  an  officer,  now  living,  and  standing  in  the  first  rank 
of  our  navdl  heroes.  In  the  confusion  and  alarm  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  effort?  to  save  Morgan;  and  it 
was  considered  a  matter  of  course  that  he  had  perished 
in  the  ocean.  Two  days  after,  one  of  the  other  vessek 
of  the  sQuadron  came  along  side  the  frigate,  and  sent  a 
boat  on  boaid  with  Billy  Morgan:  Twelve  hours  after 
his  leap  overboard,  he  bad  been  found  swimming  away 
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gallantly,  with  the  spoon  in  hie  hand.  When  asked 
why  he  did  not  let  it  go,  he  replied  that  he  kept  it  to 
help  himself  to  salt  water  «  hen  be  was  dry.  This  ad- 
venture fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  saiiors  an  obstinate 
opinion^  that  Morgan  was  either  a  dead  man  come  to 
life  agam.  or  one  that  was  not  ver]^  easily  to  be  killed. 

After  this,  Moigan  continued  his  mysterious  pranks, 

the  sailors  talked  and  wondered,  and  Captain  R 

punished  him^  until  the  squadron  were  within  two  or 
three  days*  sail  of  Gibraltar,  admitting  the  wind  contin- 
ued fair  as  it  then  was.  Morgan  had  been  punished 
pretty  severely  that  morning  for  star-gazing  and  falling 
into  a  swoon  on  his  watch  the  night  before,  and  had 
solenlnly  assured  his  messmates,  that  he  intended^  to 
jump  overboard  and  drown  bims^elf  the  first  opportunity. 
He  made  his  will,  dressed  himself  in  his,  best,  and  set- 
tled all  his  aifdirs.  He  also  replenished  his  tobacco-box, 
put  his  allowance  of  buiscuit  m  his  pocket,  and  tilled  a 
small  canteen  with  water,  which  he  strung  about  his 
neck;  saying  that  perha()s. he  might  take  it  into  his 
head  to  live  a  day  or  two  in  the  water  before  he  finally 
went  to  the  bottom. 

Between  twelve  and  one,  the  vessel  bein^  becalmed, 
the  night  a  clear  star-light,  and  the  senimels  pacing 
their  rounds,  Morgan  was  distinctly  seen  to  come  up 
through  the  hatchway,  walk  forward,  climb  the  bul- 
wark, and  let  himself  arop  into  the  sea.  A  midshipman 
and  two  seamen  testified  to  the  facts  ;  and  Morgan  be- 
ing missing  the  next  morning,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
having  committed  suicide  by  drowning  himself.  This 
affair  occasioned  much  talk,  and  various  were  the  opin. 
ions  of  the  ship's  crew  on  the  subject.  3ome  swore  it 
was  one  Davy  Jones  who  had  been  playing  his  pranks 
— others  that  it  was  no  m^n  but  a  ghost  or  devil  that  had 
got  among  them — and  others  were  in  daily  expectation 
of  seeing  him  come  on  board  again,  as  well  as  ever  he 
was. 

in  the  meantime,  the  squadron  proceeded  but  slowlv, 
being  detained  several  days  by  calms  and  head  winds, 
most  of  which  was  in  some  way  cr  other  laid  to  Mor- 
gan by  the  gallant  tars,  who  fear  nothing  but  Fridays 
and  men  without  heads.  His  fate,  however,  gradually 
ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  tne  wonder 
was  quickly  iiassin^  away,  when  one.  night,  about  a 
week  after  his  jumpins:  overboard,  the  figure  of  Morgan, 
all  pale  and  ghastly,  his  clothes  hanging  wet  about  nim 
-^with  eyes  more  sunken,  hair  more  upright,  and  face 
more  thin  and  cadaverous  than  ever,  was  seen  by  one 
of  his  messmates  who  happened  to  be  lying  awake,  to 
emerge  slowly  from  the  forepart  of  the  thip,  approach 
one  of  the  tables  where  there  was  a  can  of  water,  from 
which  it  took  a  hearty  draus^bt,  and  disaopearin  the  di- 
rection whence  it  came.  The  sailor  told  the  story  next 
morning,  but  as  yet  very  few  believed  him. 

The  next  night  the  same  figure  appeared,  and  was 
Been  by  a  different  person  from  him  by  whom  it  was  first 
observed.  It  came  from  the  same  quarter  again,  helped 
itself  to  a  drink,  and  disappeared  in  the  same  direction 
it  liad  done  before.  The  story  of  Morgan's  ghost,  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  came  to  (he  ears  ofCaptain 

R ,  who  caused  a  search  to  be  made  in  that  part  of 

the  vessel  whence  the  ghost  had  come ;  under  the  im- 
pression thatlhe  jumping  overboard  of  Morgan  had  been 
a  deception,  and  that  he  was  now  secreted  on  board  the 
th*  ship.  The  search  ended,  however,  without  any  dis- 
covery. The  calms  and  head  winds  still  continued, 
and  not  a  sailor  on  board  but  ascribed  them  to  Billy 
Morgan's  mysterious  influence.  The  ghost  made  its  ap- 
pearance again  the  following  night  after  the  search, 
when  it  was  seen,  by  another  of  Morgan's  messmates, 
to  empty  his  tobacco-box,  and  seize  some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  supper,  which  had  been  accidentally  left  on  a 
table,  with  which  it  again  vanished  in  the  manuer  be- 
fore described.  The  sailor  swore  that  when  the  a^ost 
made  free  with  his  tobacco- box,  he  attempted  to  lay 
hold  of  him,  but  felt  nothmg  in  his  hand,  but  something 
exactly  like  cold  water. 

^  Captain  R was  excessively  provoked  at  these  sto- 
ries, and  caused  another  and  still  more  thorough  search 
to  be  made,  but  without  any  discovery.  He  then  di- 
rected a  young[  midshipman  to  keep  watch  between 
decks.  That  night  the  ghost  a^ain  madeitstkppearance, 
and  the  courageous  young  officer  sallied  out  upon  it ; 
but  the  figure  darted  away  with  inconceivable  velocity, 
and  disappeared.  The  midshipman,  as  directed,  imme- 
diately informed  Captain  R ,  who  instituted  ap  im- 
mediate search,  but  with  as  little  success  aa  before.  By 


this  time  there  was  not  one  sailor  on  board  that  was 
not  afraid  of  his  shadow,  and  even  the  officers  began  to 
be  infected  with  a  auperBtitious  dread.-  At  length  the 
squadron  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  came  to  in  nhe  bay 
of  Algesiras^  where  the  ships  remained  seme  days  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  those  they  had  come  to  relieve. 
About  the  ubuA  hour  that  nighL  the  ghoti  of  Billy  Mor- 
gan again  appealed  to  one  of^his  messmates,  ofieied 
him  its  hand,  and  saying  "  Good-bye,  Tom,"  disappear- 
ed as  usual. 

It  was  a  fortnight  or  more  before  the  squadron  sailed 
up  the  Mediterranean,  during  which  time  the  crews  of 
the  shije  were  permitted  to  take  their  time  to  i^o  on 
shore.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  messmale  ot  Billy 
Morgan,  named  Tom  Brown,  was  passing  through  a 
tolerably  dark  lane  in  the  suburbs  of  Algesiras,  when  he 
heard  a  well-known  voifce  call  our,  "  Tom,  Tom,  d — n 
your  eyes,  don't  you  know  your  old  Biewnate?''  Tom 
knew  the  voice,  and  looking  round,  teMcguized  his  old 
messmate  Morgan's  ghost :  but  he  had  no  inclination  to 
renew  the  acquaintance  ;  betook  to  his  heels,  and  with- 
out looking  behind  him  to  see  if  the  ghost  followed, 
ran  to  the  boat  where  his  companions  were  waiting,  and 
told  the  story  as  soon  as  he  could  find  breath  for  the 

purpose.    This  reached  the  ear  of  Captain  R ,  who, 

being  almost  sure  of  the  existence  of  Morgan,  applied 
to  the  governor  of  the  town,  who  caused  search  to  be 
made  every  where  without  efiect.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  such  a  person.  That  very  night  the  ghost  made  its 
appearance  on  board  the  frigate,  and  passed  its  cold  wet 
hand  over  the  face  of  Tom  Brown,  to  whrm  Morgan 
had  left  his  watch  and  chest  of  clothes.  The  poor  fel- 
low  bawled  out  lustily  ;  but  before  any  pursuit  could  be 
made,  the  ghon  had  disappeared  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  ship  as  usual.  After  this,  Billy  again  appeared  two 
or  three  times  alternately  to  some  one  of  his  messmates ; 
sometimes  in  the  town,  at  others  on  board  the  frigate, 
but  always  in  the  dead  of  night.  He  seemed  desirous 
to  say  something  particular,  but  could  never  succeed  in 
getting  any  of  the  sailors  to  listen  quietly  to  the  com- 
munication. The  last  time  he  made  his  appearance  at 
Algesiras,  on  board  the  frigate,  he  was  heard,  by  one  of 
the  sailors,  to  utter,  in  a  low  hollow  whisper,  **  You 
shall  see  me  at  Malta ;"  after  which  he  vanished  as  be- 
fore. 

Captain  R was  excessively  perplexed  at  these 

strange  and  unaccountable  visitations,  and  instituted 
every  possible  inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  in  the  hone 
of  finding  some  other  clu?  to  explain  the  mystery.  He 
again  caused  the  ship  to  be  examined  \\  ith  a  view  to 
the  discovery  either  of  the  place  where  Morgan  secret- 
ed himself,  or  the  means  by  which  he  escaped  from  the 
vessel.  He  questioned  every  man  on  board,  and  threat- 
ened the  severest  puni&hment,  should  he  ever  discover 
that  they  deceived  him  in  their  story,  or  Vere  accom- 
plices to  the  escape  of  Morgan.  He  even  removed 
every  thing  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  and  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  be  there  with- 
out being  detected  The  whole  resulted  in  leaving 
the  affair  in  complete  mystery,  and  the  squadron  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Mediterranean,  to  cruise  along  the  Afri- 
can coast,  and  rendezvous  at  Malta. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  the  frigate  came  to  the  lat- 
ter place,  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  nothing  had  been 
seen  of  the  ghost,  it  was  concluded  that  the  shade  of 
Billy  Morgan  was  appeased,  or  rather  the  whole  affair 
had  been  gradually  forgotten  Two  nights  after  her 
arrival,  a  party  of  sailors,  being  ashore  at  La  Valette, 
accidentally  entered  a  small  tavern  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  suburbs,  where  they  commenced  a  frolic,  after  the 
manner  of  those  amphioious  bi^ieds.  Among  them  was 
the  heir  of  Billy  Morgan,  who,  about  three  or  four  in 
the  morning  went  to  bed,  not  quite  so  clear-headed  as 
he  might  have  been.  He  could  not  tell  how  long  he 
had  been  asleep,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  voice 
whispering  in  bis  ear.  "  Tom,  Tom,  wake  up !"  On 
opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld,  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning,  the  ghastly  figure  of  Billy  Moiftan  leaning 
over  his  bed  and  glaring  at  him  with  eyes  like  saucers. 
Tom  cried,  "  Murder !  ghost !  Billy  Morgan !"  as  loud 
as  he  could  bawl,  until  he  roused  the  landlord,  who 
came  to  know  what  wan  the  matter.  Tom  related  the 
whole  afiliir,  and  inquired  if  he  had  seen  any  thing  of 
the  figure  he  described.  Mine  host  utterly  denied  hav. 
ing  ever  seen  or  ever  heard  of  such  a  figure  as  Billy 
Morgan,  and  so  did  all  his  family.  The  report  was 
again  alive  on  board  the  frigdte,^  that  Billy  Morgan's 
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ghost  had  taken  the  field  a^aio.  "  Heaven  and  earth !" 
cried  Captain  R — — ,  **  is  Billy  Morgan's  gliost  come 
again  1  SliaH  I  never  get  rid  of  this  infernal  spectre,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  V* 

Ciptaln  R immediately  ordered  his  barge,  waited 

on  the  governor,  explained  the  situation  of  hU  crew,  and 
b«*gged  his  assis^lauce  in  apprehending  the  ghost  of  Billy 
Morgan,  or  Billy  himself,  as  the  case  mig^ht  be.  That 
night  the  governor  caused  the*  strictest  search  to  be 
made  in  every  hole.and  corner  of  the  little  town  of  La 
Yalette;  but  iii  vain.  No  one  had.  seen  that  remark- 
able being,  corporeal  or  spiritual^  aqd  the  landlord  of 
the  house  where  the  8i>ectre  appeared,  together  with  all 
his  family,  utterly  denied  any  knowledge  of  such  a  per- 
son or  thing.  It  is  little  to  be  Wondered  at,  that  the 
search  proved  ioefieclual,  for  that  very  night  Billy  took 
a  fancy  to  appear  on  board  the  frigate,  where  he  again 
accosted  his  old  friend  Tom,  to  whom  he  had  bequeath- 
ed all  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  Tom  had  no  mind 
ff»r  a  conlideotial  communication  with  the  ghost,  and 
^roared  out  lustily,  as  usual,  that  it  glided  away  and  dis- 
appeared as  before,  without  being  intercepted  in  the  con- 
fusion which  followed. 

Captain  R was  in  despair;  never  was  man  so 

persecuted  by  a  ghost  in  this  world  before.  The  ship's 
crew  were  in  a  state  of  terror  and  dismay,  insomuch 
that  had  an  Algerine  come  acro^  them  they  might  per- 
ad venture  have  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  signed 
a  round  robin,  drawn  up  by  one  of  Billy  Morgan's  old, 

messmates,  representing  to  Captain  R the  propriety 

of  running  the  ship  ashore,  and  abandoning  her  entirely 
to  the  ghost,  whrcn  now  appeared  almost  everv  night, 
sometimes  between  decks,  at  others  on  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit,  and  at  others  cutting  capers  on  the  yards  and 
t'>p.g.illantmd8t.  The  story  spead  into  the  town  of  La 
Valette,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  but.  the  ghost  of 
Billv  Morgan,  which  now  began  to  appear  occasionally 
to  tne  sen.inels  of  the  fort,  one  of  whom  had  the  cour- 
age to  fire  at  it,  by  which  he  alarmed,  the  whole  island 
and  made  matters  ten  times  worse  than  ever. 

From  Malta  the  squadron,  after  making  a  cruise  of  a 
few  weeks,  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  some  time.  They  were  obliged  to  perform 
a  long  quarantine ;  the  ships  were  strictly  exammed  by 
the  health  olficere^  and  fumigated  with  brimstone,  to 
the  great  saiislaclion  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate,  who 
were  in  great  hopes  this  would  drive  away  Billy  Mor- 
gin's  ghost.  These  hopes  were  strengthened  by  their 
fieeing  no  more  of  that  troublesome  visiter  during  the 
whole  time  quarantine  continued.  The  very  next  night 
after  the  expiration  of  the  quarantine,  Billy  again  visited 
his  old  messmate  and  heir  Tom  Brown,  lank,  lean,  and 
dripping  wet  as  usual,  and  after  giving  him  a  rousing 
ahake,  whi^ered,  **  Uush«  Tom ;  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  my  watch  and  chest  of  clothes."  But  Tom 
bad  no  inclination  to  converse  with  his  old  friend,  and 
cried  out  "murder"  with  all  his  might;  when  the 
ghost  vanished  as  before,  muttering,  as  Tom  swore, 
"  You  bloody  infernal  lubber." 

The  re-appearance  of  the  ghoet  occasioned  greater 
consternation  than  ever  among  the  crew  of  the  good 
ship,  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  cevere  punish- 
ment to  keep  them  from  deserting  on  every  occasion. 
Poor  Tom  Brown,  to  whom  the  devoirs  of  the  spectre 
eeemed  most  especially  directed,  left  off  swearing  and 
chewing  tobacco,  and  dwindled  to  a  perfect  shadow. 
He  became  very  serious,  and  spent  almost  all  his  leisure 
time  id  reading  chapters  in  the  bible  or  singing  psalms. 

-Captain  R now  ordered  a  constant  watch  ail  night 

between  decks,  in  hopes  of  detecting  the  intruder;  but 
all  in  vain,  although  there  was  hardly  a  night  passed 
without  Tom  waking  and  crying  out  that  the  ghost  had 
jast  paid  him  a  visit.  It  was,  however,  thought  very 
singular,  and  to  afford  additional  proof  of  its  bein^  a 
ghost,  that  on  all  occasions  except  two,  it  was  invisible 
to  every  body  but  Tom  Brown. 

In  addition  to  the  vexation  arising  from  this  perse- 
veriog  and  diabolical  persecution  of  Billy's  ghost,  va- 
rious other  strange  and  unaccountable  things  happened 
almdK  every  day  on  board  the  frigate.  Tobacco  boxes 
were  emptied  in  the  most  mysterious  manner  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night ;  sailors  would  sometimes  be 
missing  a  whole  day,  and  return  again  without  being 
able  to  give  an  account  of  thems'>lves ;  and  not  a  few 
of  them  were  overtaken  with  liquor,  without  their  be- 
ing ever  the  wiser  for  it,  for  they  all  swore  they  had 
not  drank  a  drop  beyond  their  allowance.    Sometimes 
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on  going  ashore  on  leave  for  a  limited  time,  the  sailors 
would  be  decoyed,  as  they  solemnly  assured  the  cap- 
tain, by  some  'unaccountable  influence  into  strange  out 
of  the  way  places,  where  they  couid  not  find  their  road 
back,  ana  where  they  were  found  by  their  ofHcers  in  a 
state  of  mysterious  stupefaction,  though  not  one  had 
tasted  a  drop  of  liquor^  On  these  occai-ioris  they  al- 
ways saw  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan,  either  ffying 
through  the  air,  or  dancing  on  the  tops  of  the  steeple?, 
with  a  fiery  tail  like  a  comet,  wonder  grew  upon 
wonder  every  day,  until  the^  wonder  transcended  the 
bounds  of  human  credulity. 

At  length  Tom  Brown,  fhe  night  after  receiving  a 
visit  from  Billy  Morgan's  ghost,  disappeared  and  wbs 
never  heard  of  afterward.  As  the  chest  of  clothes  in- 
herited from  his  deceased  messniate  was  found  entirely 
empty,  it  might  have  been  surmised  that  Tom  had  de- 
serted, had  not  a  sailor,  who  was  on  the  watch,  {So- 
lemnly declared  that  be  saw  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan 
jump  overboard  with  him  in  a  name  of  fire,  and  that 
they  hissed  like  a  red  hot  plough-share  in  tne  wai^^r. 
After  this  bold  feat,  the  spectre  appeared  no  more.  The 
squadron  remained  some  time  at  Syracuse,  and  varicus 
adventures  befelthe  ofRcers  and  crews,  which  those  re- 
maining alive  tell  to  this  day.  How  Macdonough.  th<  n 
a  madcap  midshipman,  "  licked"  the  high  constable  of 
the  town;  how  burroughs  quizzed  the  governor;  what 
rows  they  kicked  up  at  masquerades,  and  whatwondeis 
they  whisiiertd  in  the  ears  of  Dionysius.  From  thence, 
theV  again  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and  after  teaching  the  bey 
of  Triiioh  a  new  way  of  paying  tribute,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  structure  of  iniperiehable  glory  which 
shall  one  day  reach  the  highett  heaven,  returned  home, 
after  an  absence  of  between  two  and  three  years.  The 
crew  of  the  frigate  were  paid  off  and  diecharged,  and  it 
is  on  record,  as  a  wonder,  that  their  three  years*  pay 
lasted  some  of  them  nearly  three  days.  But  though  w  e 
believe  in  the  ghoet  of  Billy  Morgan,  we  can  scarcely 
credit  this  incredible  wonder.  Certain  it  is,  that  not  a 
man  of  them  ever  doubted  for  a  moment  the  reality  of 
the  spectre,  or  would  have  hesitated  to  make  oath  to 

having  seen  it  more  than  once.    Even  Captain  K 

spoke  of  it  on  his  return,  as  one  of  those  strange,  inscru- 
table things,  which  baffle  the  efforts  of  human  uigenui- 
tj^  and  seem  to  justify  the  most  extraordinary  relations 
of^past  and  present  times.  His  understanding  revolti  d 
at  the  absurdity  of  a  great  part  of  the  wonders  ascrib<d 
to  Billy  Morgan's  ghost :  but  some  of  the  facts  were  &>o 
well  attested,  that  a  painful  doubt  woukl  often  pass  over 
his  mind,  giving  him  superstitious  inipreseions. 

He  remained  in  this  state  of  mixed  scepticism  and 
credulity,  when,  some  years  after  his  return  from  the 
Mediterranean,  being  on  a  journey  to  the  westward,  he 
had  occasion  to  halt  at  a  fog  houfe  on  the  borders  of 
Tennessee,  for  refrebhment.  A  man  came  forth  to  re- 
ceive him,  whom  he  at  once  recognized  as  his  old  ac- 
quaintance Billy  Morgan.  "  Heavens  1"  thought  Captain 

R ,  "here's  Monsieur Tonson  come  again  !"  Billy, 

who  had  also  found  out  who  his  ^uest  was,  when  too 
late  to  retreat,  looked  rather  sheepish,  and  invited  him 
in  with  little  of  the  frank  hospitality  characteristic  of  a 

({enuine  backwoodsman.    Captain  K followed  him 

into  the  house,  where  he  found  a  comely,  good  natured 
dame,  and  two  or  three  yellow  haired  boys  and  ^irls, 
all  in  a  fluster  at  the  stranger.  The  house  had  an  air  of 
comfort^  and  the  mistress,  by  her  stirring  activity,  ac- 
companied with  smiling  looks  withal^  seemed  Pleased 
at  the  rare  accident  of  a  stranger  entering  their  door. 

Billy  Morgan  was  at  first  rather  shy  a;id  awkward. 
But  finding  Captain  R treated  him  with  good-hu- 
mored frankness,  he,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when 
the  children  were  gone  to  bed,  and  the  wife  busy  in 
milking  the  cows,  took  occasion  to  accost  his  old  com- 
mander. 

**  Captain,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  shoot  me  for  a 
deserter  ?" 

**  By  no  means,"  said  the,  captain,  smiling ;  "  there 
would  be  little  use  in  shooting  a  ghost,  or  a  man  with 
as  many  lives  as  scat." 

Billy  Morgan  smiled   a   rather   melancholy  smile. 

Ah !  captain,  you  have  not  forgotten  the  ghost,  I  see. 
But  it  is  a  long  time  to  remember  an  old  score,  and  I 
hope  you'll  forgive  ine." 

"On  one  condition  I  will,"  replied  Captain  R , 

"  that  you  tell  me  honestly  how  you  managed  to  make 
all  my  sailors  believe  they  saw  you,  night  after  night,  on 
board  the  ship  as  well  as  on  ehore." 
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**  Thej  did  see  me,"  replied  Billy,  in  his  usual  sepul- 
chral voice. 

The  captain  began  to  be  in  some  doubt  whether  he 
was  talking  to  Billy  Morgan  or  his  ghost. 

"  You  don't  pret(^nd  to  say  you  were  really  on  board 
my  vessel  all  the  time?*' 

^'  No,  not  all  the  time,  only  at  such  times  as  the 
sailors  saw  me — except  previous  to  our  arrival  at  Gib- 
raltar." 

"  Then  their  seeing  you  jump  overboard  was  all  a 
deceotion  " 

"  By  no  means,  sir :  I  did  jump  overboard— but  then 
I  dimoed  back  again  directly  after.'* 

*•  The  deuce  you  did — explain  " 

*•  I  will,  sir,  as  well  as  I  am  able.  I  was  many  years 
among  the  Sandwich  islanders,  where  the  vessel  in 
which  I  was  a  cabin  boy  was  wrecked,  a  long  time 
ago,  and  I  can  pass  whole  hours.  1  believe  days,  in 
the  water,  without  being  fatigued,  except  for  want 
of  sleep.  I  have  aUo  got  some  of  their  other  habits, 
such  as  a  great  dislike  to  hard  work,  and  a  liking 
for  goiii^  where  I  will,  and  doing  jujl  what  I  please. 
The  discipline  of  a  man  of  war  did  not  suit  me  at  all, 
and  I  grew  lired  after  a  few  days.  To  pass  the  time, 
aud  to  make  fun  for  myself  with  the  sailors,  I  told  them 
stories  of  my  adyemures,  and  pretended  that  I  could 
live  in  the  water,  and  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  Be> 
sides  this,  as  you  know,  I  played  them  many  other 
pranks,  partly  from  amusement,  and  partly  irom  a  kind 
of  pride  I  ^It  in  making  them  beheve  I  Wds  half  a 
wizard.  The  puni-hment  you  gave  me,  though  I  own  I 
deserved  it,  put  me  out  of  ail  patience,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  desert  the  very  fin>t  opportunity.  I  had  an 
old  shipmate  with  me,  whom  I  could  trust,  and  we 
planned  the  whole  thing  together.  I  knew  if  I  deserted 
at  Gibraltar,  or  aliy  of  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  I 
should  almost  certainly  be  caught,  and  shot  as  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  settled  that  1  should 
jump  overboard,  return  again,  and  hide  mys-elf  in  a  coil 
of  cable  which  was  stowed  away  between  decke>,  close 
to  the  bows,  where  it  was  dark  even  in  the  day  time. 
My  messmate  procured  a  piece  of  old  canvass,  with 
which  1  might  Cover  my-selt  if  necessary.  To  make  my 
jumping  overboard  have  a  greater  efiect  upon  the  crew, 
and  to  provide  against  accioents  until  the  ^hip  arrived  at 
Gibraltar,  I  took  care  to  fiU  my  tobacco-box  with  to- 
bacco, my  pockets  with  biscuits,  and  to  ^ling  a  canteen 
of  water  round  my  neck,  as  I  told  ihein  perhaps  I  might 
take  it  into  my  head  to  go  to  the  bottom  for  two  or 
three  days.  I  got  Tom  Brown  to  write  my  will,  in- 
tending to  leave  my  watch  and  chest  to  my  messmate, 
who  was  to  return  them  tf»  me  at  Gibraltar,  the  first 
chance  he  could  gel.  But  Tom  played  us  a  trick,  and 
put  his  own  name  in  the  place  of  my  friend's.  Neither 
he  nor  I  were  any  great  scholars,  and  the  trick  was  not 
found  out  till  afterward,  when  my  friend  was  afraid  of' 
discovery  if  he  made  any  rout  about  the  matter." 

•'  Who  was  your  friend  V*  a^-ked  Captain  li— . 

**  He  is  still  alive,  and  in  the  service.  1  had  rather 
not  mention  his  name." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Captain  R ,  "go  on." 

"  That  night  I  jumped  overboard." 

**  How  did  you  get  back  into  the  ship  T'  asked  the 
captain  hastily. 

*•  Why,  sir,  the  forward  port-hole,  on  the  starboard 
side,  was  left  oppn.  with  a  oit  of  r»»pe  fastened  to  the 
gun,  and  hanging  down  so  that  I  could  cnioh  it. 

"  As  soon  as  1  had  jumped  overboard,  I  swam  to  the 
rope,  which  I  held  fast,  waiting  the  signal  from  ray 
friend  to  climb  up  and  hide  myself  in  the  coil  of  cable. 
In  the  bustle  which  followed  it  was  easy  enough  to  do 
this,  and  nobody  saw  me  but  my  friend.  Here  I  re- 
mained in  my  wet  clothes  rather  uncomfortably  as  you 
may  suppose,  until  my  provision  and  water  were  ex- 
pended, and  my  tobacco-box  emoty.  I  calculated  they 
would  last  till  we  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  when  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  for  me  than  to  jump  out  of  the 
port-hole  and  swim  ashore.  But  the  plaguy  head  winds 
and  calms,  which  I  dare  say  you  remember,  delayed 
the  squadron  several  days  longer  than  I  expected,  and 
left  me  without  supply.  I  could  have  gone  without  bis- 
cuit  and  water,  but  it  was  impossible  to  live  without 
tobacco.  My  friead  promised  to  come  near  enough  to 
hear  signals  of  distress  sometimes,  but,  as  he  told  m<^ 
afterward,  he  was  confined  several  days  for  picking  a 

?[uarrel  with  Tom  Brown,  whom  he  longed  to  flog  for 
oigiog  the  will. 


"  I  remained  in  this  state  until  I  was  nearly  starved, 
when,  not  being  able  to  stand  it  any  longer,  I  one  night, 
when  every  body  between  decks  seemed  fast  asleep, 
crept  out  from  my  hiding  place,  where  I  was  coiled  up 
in  tne  shape  of  a  cable,  and  finding  a  pitcher  of  water, 
took  a  hearty  drink  out  of  it.  Thi^  was  as  far  as  I  dared 
go  at  that  time,  so  I  went  back  again  a&  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. But  I  was  to6  hungry  to  remain  quiet,  though 
among  the  Sandwich  islanders  I  had  been  used  to  go 
without  eating  for  days  at  a  time.  The  next  night  I 
crept  out  again,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  pretty 
good  supply  of  provisions,  which  happened  to  be  left  by 
fiome  accident  in  the  ^ay.  T^vo  or  three  times  I  heard 
search  making  for  me,  and  was  very  such  frightened 
lest  I  should  be  found  out  in  my  hole.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  bay  df  Algesiras,  I  took  an  opportunity  to 
frighten  Tom  Brown  a  little,  by  visiting  nim  in  the 
ni)^ht,>and  bidding  him  good  bye,  after  which  I  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  port-hole,  and  swam  ashore,  while  my 
friend  pulled  up  the  rope  and  shut  the  port  after  me." 

**  But  how  did  you  manage  to  escape  from  the  search 
made  by  the  police  of  Algesiras  1" 

"  O,  sir !  I  was  on  board  the  frigate  all  the  lime,  in 
my  old  hiding  place." 

"  And  when  the  ship  was  searched  directly  after  1" 

"  I  was  ashore  at  that  time." 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  at  Malta  1" 

"  The  landlord  was  my  sworn  brother,  and  would  not 
have  blabbed  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

"And  the  capers  on  the  yard-arm  and  top-gallant,  the 
visits  paid  to  Tom  Brown  at  Syracuse,  and  the  wonder- 
ful  stories  told  by  the  sailors  of  being  robbed  of  their  • 
tobacco,  getting  tipsy  upon  nothing,  and  being  led  astray 
by  nobody  1  What  do  you  say  to  all  this,  Mr.  Ghost  r* 
said  the  captain,  smiling. 

"  I  never  paid  but  two  visits  to  the  ship,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  sir,  after  she  left  Malta.  One  was  the  night 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  Tom  Brown,  the  other  when  he 
disappeared  the  night  afterward.  The  rest  of  the  sto- 
ries were  all  owing  to  the  jokes  of  some  of  the  sailors, 
and  the  fears  of  the  others." 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  did  not  jump  into  the  eea  with 
Tom  Brown,  in  a  flame  of  fire  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  as  I  am  an  honest  man.  Tom  got  away 
without  any  hfelp  of  mine,  and  without  my  ever  know- 
ing how,  until  a  loti^  time  afterward,  when  I  acci- 
dentally met  him  at  Liverpool." 

"WellT 

"He  was  not  to  be  convinced'  I  was  living,  but  ran 
away  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  to  this  day  believes  in 
ghosts  as  much  as  he  does  in  being  alive  himself.** 

"  So  far  all  is  clear  enough,"  said  Captain  R-- — ^ ; 
"  but  what  could  possibly  induce  you  to  put  yourself  in 
the  way  of  being  caught  after  escaping,  by  visiting  the 
ship  and  letting  yourself  be  seen  1" 

**  I  wanted  to  see  Tom  Brown,  sir." 

"  Why  so  1" 

**  1  wanted  to  get  back  my  watch  and  clothes  from 
him  " 

" O'  I  see  it  now.    But  had  you  no  other  object  1" 

"  Why,  I'll. tell  you,  sir ;  besides  that,  I  had  a  sort  of 
foolish  pride,  aU  my  life,  in  frightening  people,  and 
making  them  wonder  at  me,  by  telling  lou^n  stories,  or 
doin?  strange  things.  I  havn't  got  over  it  to  this  dav, 
and  fiave  been  well  beaten  two  or  three  times,  besides 
being  put  in  a  jail,  for  playing  the  ghost  hereabouts, 
with  the  country  people,  at  court  time.  I  confess,  too, 
sir.  ih  it  I  have  once  or  twice  frightened  my  wife  almost 
into  fits,  by  way  of  a  frolic ;  and  for  all  the  trouble  it 
has  brought  upon  me,  I  believe  in  my  soul  I  shall  play 
the  ghost  till  1  give  up  the  ghost  at  last.  Besides  this, 
the  truth  is,  sir,  1  bad  a  little  spite  at  you  for  bavins  put 
me  in  the  bilboes  for  sonie  of  these  pranks,  as  1  de- 
served, and  had  no  objection  to  pay  you  off,  by  breeding 
trouble  in  the  ship." 

"Truly,  ycu  succeeded  wonderfully;  but  what  be- 
came of  you  afterward  7" 

"  Why,  sir,  after  Tom  Brown  deserted,  and,  to  quiet 
his  conscience,  left  my  watch  and  clothes  to  my  frjend, 
I  had  no  motive  for  playing  the  ghost  any  more.  I 
shipped  in  an  American  merchantman  for  Smyrna— 
from  thence  I  went  to  Gibraltar— and  after  voyaging  a 
year  or  two,  and  having  a  few  hundred  dollars,  came 
to  Boston  at  last.  I  did  not  dare  to  stay  along  shore, 
for  fear  of  being  known  by  some  of  the  ofTlcers  of  the 
squadron,  so  1  took  my  money  and  my  bundle,  and 
went  into  the  b^ck  country.    I  am  a  little  of  every 
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thing,  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  turned  farmer,  as  sea 
captains  often  do  when  thev  are  tired  of  ploughing  the 
ocean.  I  get  on  pretty  well  now,  and  hope  you  won't 
have  me  shot  by  a  court  martial.** 

"  No,"  replied  Captain  R- — ,  "  I  am  out  of  the 
navy  now.  I  have  turned  farmer,  too,  and  you  are 
quite  safe." 

**  I  hoj>e  you  prosper  weD,  sir  1** 

"  Not  quite  so  well  as  you,  Billy— T  have  come  into 
the  backwoods  to  see  if  1  can  do  belter  " 

"  Only  serve  under  me."  .said  Billy,  "  and  I  will  re- 
pay ail  your  good  offices." 

*•  What,  the  floggings,  et  cstera  ?** 

"  By  God's  help,  sir,  I  may,"  said  Billy.  "Try  me, 
sir." 

**  No— I  am  going  a  little  further." 

**  You  may  go  further,  and  fare  worse,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  so— but  I  believe  it  is  bed-time— and  so 
good  night,  Mr.  Ghost  " 

The  captain  retired,  and  WBs  so  foil  of  the  adventures  of 
Billy  Morgan  he  could  not  sleep,  though  he  had  ridden 
forty  miles  that  day  on  horseback.  It  might  be  about 
two  hours  before  daylight,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a 
eort  of  low  whispering  unaer  his  window,  which  Was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  all  at  once  the  loneliness  of -his  sit- 
uation came  across  his  mind.  If  ever  ihere  was  a  man 
that  looked  suapicious-,  it  was  Billy  Morgan ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  spot  where  a  traveler  might'  be  dispatched 
with  impunity,  it  was  this  lonely  retreat  in  the  almost 
pathless  forest.  The  thought  also  came  across  hhn,  that 
ne  had  told  Billy  that  he  was  come  with  a  view  to  the 
purchase  of  land ;  and  of  course  he  must  have  money. 
At  all  events,  no  man  could  set  out  on  a  journey  of  some 
thousands  of  miles,  without  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 

bear  his  expenses.    Captain  R was  a  man  of  great 

resolution  ;  but  there  are  times  and  situations  in  which 
the  apprehension  of  danger  is  a  thousand  times  more  ap- 
palling than  the  reality.  Indeed  we  are  persuaded,  from 
our  own  exoerience,  that  imagination  makes  more  cow- 
ards than  all  other  causes  put  together.  The  captain 
tried  to  reason  and  then  to  bully  these  apprehensions  into 
eilence.  But  the  whisperings  continued,  and  at  length 
he  could  distinguish  the  low  hollow  voice  of  Billy  Mor- 
gan, saying, 

"  Hush — you'll  wake  the  captain." 

"Shall  [shoot  him  now!"  replied  some  one  in  the 
same  suppressed  tone. 

*•  No,"  renlied  Billy,  "  you  can*t  see  him  quite  plain 
enough  yet.     Vou  may  miss  him." 

"  Well,  if  I  do,  you  can  try  him  afterward." 

"He'll  run  away." 

••  I'll  be  d d  if  I  do,"  thought  Captain  R^ cau- 
tiously raising  himself  up  in  bed,  and  peeping  out  at  the 
window  which  was  just  at  his  bed  side.  There  was  no 
moon,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  the  heavens  was  veiled 
by  light  fleecy  clouds,  which  entirely  hid  the  stars,  and 
caused  an  indistinct  obscurity,  through  which  objecta 
could  be  perceived  in-  the  outlme,  but  not  in  their  dis- 
tinct features.  Crouching  in  a  large  plane  tree,  whose 
hollow  trunk  would  have  accommodated  a  troop  of  rob- 
bers, he  distinguished  two  figures,  cowering  and  stoop- 
ing as  if  to  see  some  object  in  the  distance. 

"  There  !  there  he  is !"  whispered  one,  "  fire  !'* 

"  D— n  it,"  said  Billy,  in  his  low  deep  tones,  **  he's 
dodged  us  this  time.  Look  out. again,  and  the  very  first 
glimpse  you  get  of  his  eyes,  tire  away." 

Captain  R rose,  dressed  as  briefly  as  possible, 

and  arming  himself  with  a  pair  of  pistols  he  haa  brought 
with  him,  seated  himself  near  the  only  door  of  his  room, 
in  a  situation  where  he  could  not  be  seen  without,  calmly 
awaiting  the  result.  The  more  the  appearance  of  dan- 
ger assumed  the  part  of  reality,  the  more  his  courage 
rose  to  meet  it.  He  had  not  sat  thus  for  five  mmutes. 
when  he  h<;ard  the  two  riflea  fired  in  quick  succession. 
A  moment  after,  the  voice  of  Billy  Moigan  was  distin- 
gm.«hed. 
.  *•  By ,  we've  done  for  the  gentleman." 

"Not  quite,"   thought  Captain  R ,  cocking  his 

pistol,  and  expecting  a  visit  every  moment. 

"  I  saw  him  drop,"  cried  Billy's  companion. 

"  He  has  run  away,"  answered  Billy. 

"You  lie,  you  scoundrel,"  muttered  Captain  R , 

in  a  violent  passion,  and  sallying  forth,  as  he  exclaimed, 
"  I'll  show  you  whether  I've  nm  away." 

He  advanced  boldly  towards  the  two  villains,  who 
were  now  groping  about  among  the  neighboring  bushes. 
At  last  one  of  them  cried — 


"  O !  here's  the  gefUlemany  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar. 
He'll  never  tell  who  did  it,  I  reckon." 

"  He's  as  fat  as  butter,''  said  Billy. 

"  It's  not  me,  after  all,"   thought  Captain    R , 

"  that  they  intended  to  murder.  Some  poor  unfortu- 
nate fat  gentleman,  who  has  lost  his  way  in  these 
woods.*' 

"  Rascals !"  cried  he,  rushing  forward,  "  whom  have 
you  been  murdering  here  1" 

"Only  a  bear,  sir,"- cried  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan, 
"  he's  been  robbing  my  pig-i^en  for  some  time  past;  but 
I  think  I've  paid  on  ail  oldf  scores  now." 

Captain  R — —  returned  quietly  to  his  room,  went  to 
bed,  and  slept  like  a  top,  till  the  broad  sun  shone  over 
the  summits  of  the  trees  into  his  face,  as  he  lay  under 
the  window.  He  breakfasted  sumptuously  upon  a  steak 
of  the  fat  gentleman,  and  sat  out  gallantly  for  the  prai- 
ries of  St.  Louis. 


nettled}  "  I  hope  you  will  not  get  mto  the  state  prison 
for  playing  the  ghost." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  that,  sir ;  I've  been  in  the  state  pri- 
son three  years  already,  and  you  won't  catch  me  there 
again,  I  warrant  you.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Billy  1" 

"  I  mean  that  there  is  little  or  no  odds  between  state 
ship  and  state  prison,"  said  Billy,  with  a  face  longer  than 
ever,  and  most  expressive  shrug. 

Captain  R proceeded  on  his  way,  reflecting  on  the 

singular  story  of  Billy  Morgan,  whow  pranks  on  board 
the  frigate  had  convinced  some  hundreds  of  men  of  the 
existence  of  ghosts,  and  thrown  the  gloona  of  supersti- 
tious horror  over  the  remainder  of  their  existence. 
"  Not  a  sailor,"  thought  he.  "  out  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred, with  the  exception  of  a  single  one,  but  will  go  to 
his  grave  in  the  full  belief  in  the  appearance  of  Billy 
Morgan's  ghost.  What  an  unlucky  rencontre  this  of 
mine;  it  has  spoiled  one  of  the  best  authenticated  ghost 
stories  of  the  age." 


THE   WIDOWER. 

BT  THOMAS  HATNBS  BAYLY. 

Wekk  T,  Damon  Daffodil,  to  announce  my  intention  of 
writing  the  memoirs  of  ray  bachelor  days,  the  reading 
public  would  be  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  eager  to 
trace  the  flirtations  of  un  joli  ear^on  ;  while  half  the 

Cretly  women  would  be  on  their  exquisite  marrow- 
ones,  entreating  to  be  omitted  in  the  long  list  of  m^ 
conquests  But  I  am  no  traitor  to  the  fair,  or,  as  it  is 
very  justly  called,  the  weaker  sex.  True  it.  is,  that  I 
have  detailed  the  happy  hours  of  my  unmarried  fife^  not 
in  black' and  white,  but  on  pink  paper,  with  blue  ink: 
but  the  manuscript  is  carefully  folded,  sealed,  and  tiea 
with  white  satin  riband  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  made  public 
for  a  century  at  least.  I  therefore  skip  my  many  "  hair- 
breadth 'scHpes,"  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  day  when 
I  so  far  committed  myself  as  to  stand  irrevocably  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony. 

My  chosen  was  not  so  oretty  as  I  could  have  wished, 
being  tall,  thin  and  angular;  nor  did  she  turn  out  so 
amiable  as  I  had  thought  her,  being  vain,  oninionative 
and  dictatorial.  But  at  the  period  of  whicn  I  speak, 
everything  was  cotUew  de  rose,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
I  never  detected  she  was  a  blue. 

We  married  ;•  and  as  my  wedding-dav  was  one  of 
weeping  to  many  fair  damsels,  who  shafl  at  present  be 
nameless,  I,  of  course,  anticipated  perpetual  smiles  and 
suQf^hine  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Daffodil ;  but  Mrs.  D  *s 
serenity  only  lasted  just  so  long  as  she  was  the  one  per- 
son thought  of,  looked  at  undattended  to  in  society ; 
and,  not  being  exactly  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  nor  ine 
brightest  of  the  bright,  there  were  moments  when  others 
— and  when,  it  must  be  owned,  I  myself— ventured  to 
praise  other  beaut ies^  and  to  listen  to  the  silver  accents 
of  other  lips.  Then  it  was  that  Rebecca  Daffodi]  would 
boil  with  indignation,  and  talk  at  others,  and  praise  her- 
self, until  I  began  to  wish  that  some  more  deserving  in- 
dividual had  properly  appreciated  her,  and  snatchedher 
from  the  oflfer  which  1  had  rather  precipitately  made. 

As  is  the  custom  in  all  civilized  societies,  her  portrait 
was  to  be  painted,  and  nominaUy  presented  to  her  bus- 
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band— that  b  to  say,  /was  to  pay  for  it^  and  then  I  was 
to  see  Lew  of  it  iban  anybody  else ;  for  u  was  id  be  seni 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  then  to  be  hung  up,  not  in  nay 
own  room,  for  nobody  woaid  have  seen  it  there,  but  in 
the  drawing-room.  I  pitied  the  |K)or  artist  from  my 
■oul.  Ue  began,  and,  indeed,  very  nearly  tinished,  a 
vtry  admirnble  hkeneaa;  but,  m  an  unlucky  hour,  he 
permitted  Rebecca  to  peep  at  hia  performance.  1  never 
bhall  forget  her  that  day  as  long  as  1  live. 

**iHave  you  seen  my  portrait,  love  1"  said  she  to  me 
at  dinner. 
"Yes,  dear.'»  ,  ,   , 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  it  V*  cried  she. 
"  Admirable  !    I  never  saw  a  better  likeneae." 
"  You  are  jesting  !*'  . ,  ,     ^. 

"  No,  indeed,"  1  replied.  "  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Tm- 
turn',  it  really  was  like  looking  at  wonrsf//'."  .     .  . 

*'  Hf  told  me  vou  said  to ;  but  1  could  n6t  beheve  it 
until  I  heard  it  from  your  own  lii«.  Why,  I  showed  it 
to  fifteen  highly-ialented  people  tbis  very  day,  and  they 
aaid  it  was  abominable." 

"  H>)ving  firat  been  told  by  you  that  you  did  not  relish 
its  being  thought  like."  .  . 

"  Nonsense,  sir.  Look  at  the  hnes ;  it  makes  me 
forty,  at  least !" 

'*  Well,  Becky  dear,  but  you  know  you  art  thirly- 
tev— " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Mr.  Daffodil.    I  am  aware  that 
I  married  an  old  bachelor  of  fifty  ;  but— ** 
"  Hem !— to  the  point,  my  dear.    Your  picture.** 
"  Well,  it*s  condemned.    St.  Aubyn  said  to-day  that 
he  could  not  blame  Mr.  Tintumar,  for  that  /  ought  to  be 
painted  in  rainbow  t'nts." 

**  Oh!  ah !— that  accounts  for  it.»' 
"  And  though  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes  may  be  paint 
ed,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the  hyacinihine  gloss  to  the  one, 
nor  the  emanation  of  the  poetic  mind  to  (he  other.*' 
"Yes,  yes;  I  see." 

"  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  to  my  portrait  the 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  original." 
"  Clearly,  money  thrown  away,  then,"  said  I. 
"  S:ill,  you  know,"  added  my  wife,  **  that  bright  cir- 
cle, of  which  I  am  the  brilliant  centre,  expect  to  see 
me  on  canvass,  and  the  attempt  must  be  muae." 
"  It  has  been  made." 

"He  must  tar  again.  Had,  my  poor  mother  been 
alive,  this  mt^have  passed  for  her.** 

1  Haid  no  more;  and  Rebecca,  like  an  old  hen,  went 
on  sitting  and  silting,  until  an  oval  production  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  public,  as  like  her  as  it  was  like  me.  An 
oval  frame  was  then  procured,  and  the  picture  was  sus- 
pended. I  suspended  my  judgment,  because,  thinking 
It  young  and  beauiiful,  I  could  not  conscientious! v  sav 
it  resembled  Becky ;  but  my  wife's  literary  friends  aU 
found  out  some  defect — some  eye,  nose,  mouth  or 
chin,  not  good  enough  for  the  corresponding  feature  in 
her  tnce ;  and,  lovely  as  they  all  declared  it  to  be,  they 
unanimou!)ly  said  or  insinuated  that  it  was  leas  lovely 
than  the  orl^nal. 

In  the  spring  of  1820,,  Becky  and  1  agreed  to  travel. 
We  had  resolved  to  visit  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  St.  Malo,or  some  other  port  on  the 
coast  01  France.  We  embarked  in  a  large  and  com- 
modious steam-packet,  having  engaged  a  small  private 
cabin ;  and  away  we  went  from  the  Tower  stairs,  full 
of  eager  hopes  and  anticipations,  as  long  as  we  were  in 
calm  water  in  the  river^  but  all  qualms  and  wretched- 
ness as  soon  as  the  motion  of  the  vessel  indicated  that 
we  were  off  the  North  Foreland.  We  paddled  on. 
however,  whether  we  liked  or  not,  and  got  within 
sight  of  Dover,  when  contrary  winds,  that  terrified 
even  our  captain,  obliged  us  to  nut  back  and  anchor  in 
the  Downs.  Oh,  the  misery  or  the  day  that  we  spent, 
rockin((  and  rolling,  and  pitching  to  and  fro,  without 
advancing  one  inch  on  our  voyage  !  I  was  very  ill  my- 
self, and  as  for  Becky,  I  really  thought  she  would  have 
died— but  she  didnU— at  least  not  then.  Our  cabin  was 
a  mere  cell,  and  the  misery  of  it.  during  the  time  that 
we  were  anchoritCB,  is  not  to  be  described.  But  some- 
how, poor  Becky  and  I  never  agreed  so  well  in  our 
lives!  ay  being  both  sea-sick  to  a  humiliating  extent, 
we  were  connected  by  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  that  had 
?»J^?^t  before.  In  the  pauses  of  our  indisposi- 
^^I'kinAiA^-^^  wistfully  at  one  another,  and  sympathy 

Ti    :  J*"*®",  in  our  bosoms, 
tn  .ni  tiff  there  is  nothing  like  habit;  it  reconciles  us 
to  any  lUiog  and  any  body ;  and  wretched  as  1  was  in 


the  little  cupboard  where  we  were  immured,  I  fell  ihrt 
[  should  have  been  more  wretched  had  1  been  deprived 
of  the  society  of  my  wife  and  her  little  dog  Snap. 
Snap  was  as  tea-sick  as  ourselves :  and  never  fhall  I 
forget  Becky's  answer  when  a  rough  .^^silor  said,  "  How 
your  do^  be  caiting^  ma'rm  ! !"  I  think  there  teas  a 
contradiction  in  the  phrase.  It  is  truly  said,  that  **  af- 
ter astorm  comes  a  calm,"  and  sail  did ;  but  then  again, 
after  the  calm  came  another  storm ;  and  so  we  went 
on;  and  we  were  blown  hither  and  thither,  until  our 
paddles  were  broken,  our  coals  exhau.*>ied,  and  our  pro- 
visions as  low  as  our  spirits.  Not  that  I  and  Becky 
cared  about  provinons — but  the  crew  did;  and  whi  e 
the  captain  and  mate  walked  the  deck  and.  consulted 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  I  and  my  mate  watched  them 
in  silenoe,  like  unhalppy  criminals  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon 
them. 

Our  vessel  had  been  christened  The  Duck,  but  so  bat- 
tered and  forlorn  w'as  her  condition,  that  I  could  not 
help  asking  myself  the.  old  question—**  Can  a  duck 
tudm  ?*•    I  confess  I  began  to  have  my  misgivings. 

"  The  pea  was  rough,  this  clouds  were  daik,"  and  cur 
captain  evidently  did  not  kriaw  exactly  where  we  were ; 
by  no  means  a  cheering,  f^iluatipn ;  but,  worn  out  with 
watcbing.  weariness;  and;.want  cf'lood,  Becky  and  I 
undressed  ourselves  and  retired  to  a  very  liitle  bed. 
which  w.as  spread  upon  a.«on  of  shelf  in  cur  Chbin.  I 
am  morally  convinced  it  never  could  have  been  intend- 
ed to  accommodate  twOy  but  in  such  an  hour  we  were 
not  to  be  separated,  and  we  both  soon  fell  asleep. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  ship  struck  upon  something  with 
a  concussion  so  violent,  that  I  who  had  placed  myself 
on  the  outvr  extremity  of  the  shelf,  was  thrown  our  of 
bed  upon  the  fluor  of  the  cabin.  Becky,  I  believe,  sleiit 
on— I  cannot  say  positively :  I  am  not  sure  •  for  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  without  thinking  of  her,  poor 
thing !  I  snatched  with  my  right  hand  a  box  containing 
all  my  valuables,  and,  seizing  my  Email  clothes  with 
my  left,  1  rushed  upon  deck  in  a  ttate  of  nudity  and 
anxiety,  to  see  what  was  the  matter;  and  i  found  that 
our  vesseL  The  Duck,  had  run  foul  of  another  vessel, 
and  was  filling  fust,  and  going  to  the  bottom. 

The  two  vessels  became  entangled  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  it  wasjust  possible  to  step  from  the  smaller  one 
into  the  bigger  and  the  safer.  I  instantly  took  ihe  step, 
and  found  myself  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  strange  ves- 
sel, surrounded  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  I  had  never 
seen  before :  and  I  just  as  I  had  left  my  pmow,  with  my 
box  in  one  nand  and  my  small  clothes  in  the  other.  I 
rushed  to  a  secluded  corner  to  put  on  the  latter,  and 
then  paid  my  respects  to  the  captain,  politely  requesting 
him  to  accommodate  Mrs.  Ddnbdil  as  well  as  myself. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment  for  a  hu&band !  There  are 
tragedies  in  jeal  life  too  painful  to  be  detailed  in  a  nar- 
rative, too  heart-rending  to  be  represented  on  the  stage  ; 
such  was  mine.  The  captain  congratulated  me  on  my 
own  escape ;  but  as  for  my  beloved  wife,  and  The  Duck 
that  bore  her,  of  which  in  the  darkness  he  bad  obtained 
but  a  glimpse,  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
she  waa  a  wreck  and  gone  to  the  bottom. 

What  a  horrid  phraee  for  a  husband  to  hear!  I  believe 
I  fainted,  and  continued  for  many  hours  in  a  state  of  iii- 
sensibility.  The  next  day  I  went  on  deck,  and  eagerly 
looked  around  for  The  Duck,  nay,  for  a  fragment  of 
that  vessel,  a  hen-coop  with  Becky  astride  upon  it, 
waving  her  tiight-cap  to  attract  attention ;  but  no,  I  saw 
nothing  but  what  people  call  the  waste  of  waters  illu- 
minated by  the  rising  sun. 

I  was  yielding  sadly  to  the  combined  effects  of  grief 
and  sea-sickness,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  in 
what  I  wassailing,  and  whither  we  were  going.  The 
ship  was  the  Hope,  bound  for  the  East  Indies!  The 
East  Indies !  Impossible  '•  I  assured  Captain  Higgins 
that  I  could  not  think  of  accompanying  him.  but  he 
smiled,  and  inquired  whether  a  voyage  with  him  was 
not  preferable  to  being  drowned. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  my  sensations  and  sutferini^s;  for 
months  I  walked  the  deck,  looking  on  Becky's  winding 
sheet,  a  Aeet  of  water!  or  peeping  over  the  tide  of  the 
vessel  into  the  depths  below,  at  the  horrible  -water- wag- 
tails which  had  perhaps  devoured  her. 

It  was  so  awkwara  to  be  made  extemporaneously  a 
widower;  no  funeral,  no  tombstone,  no. body  buned 
anywhere!  For  as  to  what  people  call  "a  watery 
grave,"  it  amounts,  to  my  thinking,  to  no  grave  at 
Jill;  aiid  then  the  sea  has  such  an  awkward  way  of 
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throwing  it  np  again  :  one  can  never  feel  qaite  sure. 
Poor  Becky,  1  piciurea  to  myself:  no  coffia,  and  not  a 
rag  of  a  ahruud,  stretched  upon  an  oyster  bed,  where  at 
least  there  was  no  want  ot  a  ahell.  All  this  waa  very 
shocking:  she  was,  as  one  of  the  sailors  unfeelingly  ob- 
served in  my  hearing,  ♦*  food  for  fishes :"  and  it  was  a 
very  long  time  before  1  could  reconcile  myself  to  the- 
flavor  ot  soles  or  turbot.  I  even  loathed  lobsters^I  wno 
used  to  be  so  partial  to  them. 

Another  thing  that  vexed  me  was  the  impoesibility  of 
paying  proper  respect  to  the  defunct,  and  wearing 
mourninx.  Becky  had  all  the  toudt  to  herself,  (sea 
weedi,  alas!)  and  1  walked  about  in  a  borrowed  blue 
jacket  and  duck  trowsers ;  my  only  mourning  for  The 
Duck  and  her  precious  p^isseoffer !  My  voyage  conti- 
nued unprosperous :  what  could  be  exi^ected  after  such ' 
a  beginning  1  and  it  was  two  months  beyond  the  usual 
time  allotted  for  a  voyace,  that  I  landed  at  Madras. 
Oh !  that  landing  I  shall  I  ever  forget  1  in  such  a  boat, 
and  amid  such  a  surf:  every  moment  1  ezpeoied  to  be 
re-united  to  my  Becky ;  but  my  better  angel  presided, 
and  I  was  snatched  from  the  danger  that  impended. 

Iitm  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  events  which  occur- 
red in  the  East,  nor  my  motives  for  remaining  there 
much  longer  than  I  intended.  I  was  now  a  single  man ; 
no  ties  united  me  to  my  native  countrv ;  I  amused  my- 
self very  agreeably,  and  two  years  had  elapsed  before  I 
revisited  the  land  of  my  fathers. 

My  voyage  home  was  pleasant  enough.  There  was 
a  nice  lady  on  board,  and  a  dear,  dark,  interesting  girl, 
her  daughter.  We  became  intimate ;  and  suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  when  we  landed,  1  was  alt  but  *'  a  happy 
man  ** 

We  went  to  the  same  hotel :  and  the  very  next  night. 


Mrs.  Daffodil  are  deposited  in 


churchyard,  be- 


neath a  very  handsome,  large,  and  weighty  monument, 
which  has  been  erectedf  to  her  memoiy  by  her  discon- 
solate husband. 


before  I  had  communicated  with  my  man  of  business, 
or  made  known  my  arrival  to  my  friends,  I  accompa- 
nied my  fair  friends  to  Drury-lane  Theatre,  where  a 


young  hdy  was  to  m^ke  her  first  appearance  in  Belvi- 
dera.  We  occu,>ied  a  private  box,  and.  engrossed  by 
the  interest  of  the  scene,  and  with  my  right  hand  locked 
in  that  of  the  beautiful  Anna  Maria,  I  give  myself  up  to 
enjoyment,  and  almost  forgot  that  there  was  any  one 
else  in  the  house  except  our  three  selves.  Toward  the 
and  of  the  fifth  act,  however,  there  resounded  a  shrill 
BCieam  from  an  opposite  box,  and  raising  my  eyes,  1 
saW'tcNK  it  possible  1  no,  it  could  not  be—yet  it  wa»— 
it  wot  Becky,  gazing  wildly  at  me,  and  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  an  exceedingly  taU,  dark-whiskered  gentle- 
man I  fKsream^d  too,  and  then  Becky  screamed  again, 
and  the  dehutafi^e  on  the  stage,  encouraged  by  her  appa- 
rent success,  screamed  akso ;  falling  on  her  knees,  and 
scratching  away  at  the  boards  with  ner  nails,  to  d^  up 
Jdfiier.  But  without  any  digging  on  my  part,  and  wirii- 
out  the  aid  of  any  scratch,  (unless  it  was  the  old  one,) 
there  stood  Becky  alive  before  me  ;  and  to  end  so  hor- 
rible an  uncertainty,  I  ran  round  the  house,  and  entered 
her  private  box. 

It  UHi$  Beckv,  and  by  her  side  was  the  Irish  gentle- 
man. Captain  0*Diddle,  of  Killbally curmudgeon  Castle, 
in  the  county  Clare,  who  was  to  be  united  to  my  wealthy 
tDidouf  on  the  following  Monday.  I  wassorrv  for  him, 
very  sorry  ;  and  for  myself,  more  sorry ;  ana  for  Anna 
Maria,  and  her  mother,  and  Becky  too  ;  it  was  unplea- 
sant for  all  parties.  However,  my  late  wife  and  1  were 
soon  established  in  our  old  residence ;  and  she  once 
more  became  the  brilliant  centre  of  a  bright  circle.  The 
Duck,  though  very  much  damaged,  had  kept  afloat  un- 
til her  crew  and  passengers  were  rescued  bv  a  steanner 
on  her  way  to  Dublin.  Becky^  supposing  1  had  fallen 
overboard,  mourned  a  decent  time  in  that  capital;  and 
then  went  to  Kiilarney,  and  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and 
other  celebrated  plsces  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Captain  O* Diddle.  She  never  re- 
covered ihe«hock,  {which  shock  it  is  impossible  for  me 
say,  my  lou,  or  my  sudden  re-appearance.)  At  the  end 
of  two  years  she  grew  nervous;  and,  having  no  particu- 
lar complaint, she  employed  a  new  popular  doctor,  who 
cured  every  imaginable  disease  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own. 

Mrs.  Daffodil  died:  I  never  felt  so  awkward  m  my 
life ;  I  had  gone  through  all  the  grief  which  was  to  be 
expected  on  such  an  occasion  already,  and  could  not  do 
it  all  over  again  :  besides,  months  ago,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  tier  loss.  I  however  went  into  the  deepest 
mourning,  (for  that  was  still  due  to  her,)  and  I  attended 
the  funeral—so  that  now  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and 
I  am  justified  in  positively  staling  that  the  remains  of 
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%Y  PKOPBSSOR  WrLSON. 

TwKLw  friends,  much  about  the  same  age,  and  fixed 
by  their  pursuits,  their  family  connections,  and  other 
local  interests,  as  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis, agreed,  one  day  while  they  were  drinking  their 
wine  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  to  institute 
an  annual  dinner  among  them^lves  under  thp  following 
regulations:  That  they  hhould  dine  alternately  at  each 
other's  houses,  on  the  first  and  last  day  of  the  year;  that 
the  first  bottle  of  wine  uncorked  at  the  first  dinner, 
should  be  re-corked  and  put  away  to  be  drank  by  him 
who  should  be  the  last  of  their  number;  that  they 
should  never  admit  a  new  member;  that  when  one 
died,  eleven  should  meet,  and  so  on—and  that,  when 
onlv  one  remained,  he  should  on  those  two  days  dine 
by  himself,  and  set  the  usual  hours  at  his  solitary  tab  e — 
but  the  first  time  he  so  dined  alone,  lest  it  should  be  the 
only  one,  he  should  then  uncork  the  first  bottle,  and 
in  tne  fytt  glass  drink  to  the  memory  of  all  who  were 
gone. 

There  was  something  original  and  whimsical  in  the 
idea,  and  it  was  eagerly  embraced.  They  were  all  in 
the  prime  of  life^  cloeefy  attached  by  reciprocal  friend- 
ship, fond  of  social  enjoyments,  and  looked  forward  to 
their  future  meetings  with  unalloyed  antfcipations  of 
pleasure.  The  only  thought,  indeed,  that  darkened 
these  anticipations  was  one  not  verv  likely  to  intrude 
itself  at  this  moment — that  of  the  hapless  wight  who  was 
destined  to  uncork  ihe  first  bottle  to  his  lonely  repast. 

It  was  bright  summer  when  this  frolic  compact  was 
entered  into ;  as  their  pleasure  boat  skimmed  along  the 
bosom  of  the  Thames,  on  their  return  to  London,  they 
talked  of  nothing  but  their  first  and  last  feasts  of  the  en- 
suing years.  Their  imaffinations  ran  riot  with  h  thou* 
sand  gay  predictions  of  festive  merriment.  Thoy  wan- 
toned in  conjectures  of  what  changes  time  would  ope- 
rate, joked  each  other  upon  their  apiiearance  when  they 
should  meet — some  of  them  hobbling  U|>on  crutches  af- 
ter a  severe  fit  of  the  gout — othera  poking  about  with 
purblind  eyes,  whom  even  spectacles  could  hardly  en- 
able to  distinguish  the  alderman's  walk  in  a  haunch  of 
venison— «ome  with  portly  round  bellies  and  tidy  little 
brown  wigs,  and  others  decently  dressed  out  in  a  new 
suit  of  mourning,  for  the  death  of  a  great  grand-daughter, 
or  a  great-grandpon. 

"As  for  you.  George,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  twelve, 
addressin^i  his  brother-in-law,  **  I  ex|)ecti  shall  see  you 
as  ary,  withered  and  shrunken  as  an  old  eel-skin,  yon 
mere  outside  of  a  man  !'*  and  he  accompanied  the  words 
witn  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shouMer.  , 

Georae  Fortescue  was  leaning  carelesriy  over  the 
side  of  the  yacht,  laughing  the  loudest  of^  any  at  the 
conversation  which  had  been  carried  on.  The  sudden 
manual  salutation  of  his  brother-in-law  threw  him  off 
his  balance,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  overboard.  They 
heard  the  heavy  splash  of  bis  fall.  The  boat  was  pro- 
ceeding swiftly  along— but  it  was  instantly  fiiopjied. 

The  utmost  consternation  now  prevailed.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  but  Fortescue  was  known  to  be  an  excel- 
lent swimmer,  and  startling  as  the  socident  was.  they 
felt  certain  he  would  regain  the  vessel.  They  could  not 
see  him.  They  listened,  and  heard  the  sound  of  his 
hands  and  feet.  They  hailed  him,  and  no  answer  was 
returned,  but  in  a  faint  and  gurgling  voice,  and  the  ex- 
clamation, **  Oh  God  !*'  struck  upon  their  ears.  In  an 
instant,  two  or  three  who  were  expert  swimmers, 
plungea  into  the  river,  and  swam  to  the  spot  whence  the 
exclamations  had  proceeded.  One  of  them  was  within 
an  arm's  length  of  Fortescue— he  was  struggling  and 
buffeting  the  water,  and  before  he  could  be  reached,  he 
went  down,  and  his  distracted  friend  beheld  the  eddy- 
ing circles  of  the  wave  iust  over  the  spot  where  he  had 
sunk.  He  dived  after  nim.  and  touched  the  bottom — 
but  the  tide  must  have  drifted  the  bedy  onward,  for  it 
could  not  be  found. 

They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  nearest  stations  where 
drags  were  kept,  and  having  procured  the  neoessary  ap- 
paratus, they  returned  to  the  fatal  spot.    After  the  uipsa 
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of  above  an  hour,  they  succeeded  in  finding  the  iifelesi 
body  of  their  lost  friend.  All  the  usual  rerncdies  were 
employed  for  restoring  suspended  aniniation,  bat  in 
vain— and  thev .  now  pursued  the  remainder  of  their 
course  to  London,  in  mournful  silence,  with  the  corpse 
of  him  who  had  commenced  the  day  of  pleasure  with 
them  in  the  fullness  of  health,  of  spirits,  and  of  life ! 
Amid  their  severe  grief  they  could  not  but  remember 
that  one  of  the  joyous  twelve  had  abready  slipped  out  of 
the  little  festive  circle ! 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  cold  December  came  with 
its  cheering  round  of  kindly  greeting  and  merry  hospita- 
lity ;  and  wiih  it  came  a  softened  recollection  of  the 
fate  of  poor  Foriescue ;  eleven  of  the  twelve  assembled 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year;  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  see  their  loss  as  ihey  sal  down  to  dinnf^r.  The  very 
irregularity  of  the  table,  bix  on  one  side,  and  only  five 
on  me  other,  forced  the  melancholy  event  upon  their 
memory. 
.There  are  few  sorrows  so  stubborn  as  to  resist  the 
united  influence  of  wine',  a  circle  of  select  friends,  and  a 
prospective  gaiety. . 

A  decorous  sigh' or  two,  a  few  becoming  ejaculations, 
and  an  instructive  observation  on  the  uncertainty  of  hfe, 
made  up  the  sum  of  tender  posthumous  otferingd  to  tbe 
manes  of  poor  George  Fortescue^  as  they  proceeded  to 
discharge  the  most  important  duties  for  which  they  had 
met.    By  the  time  the  third  glass  of  champagne  had 

gone  round,  in  addition  to  sundry  potations  of  fine  old 
ock,  and  capital  Madeira,  they  had  ceased  to  discover 
anything  so  very  pathetic  in  the  inequality  of  the  two- 
sides  of  the  table,  or  so  melancholy  in  their  crippled 
number  of  eleven. 

[The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  off  very  pleasantly  in 
conversation,  good  humored  enjoyment  and  conviviali- 
ty, and  it  was  not  till  toward  twelve  o'clock  that  "poor 
Creorge  Foriescue"  was  again  remembered.] 

They  all  agreed,  at  parting,  however,  that  they  had 
never  passed  such  a  happy  day,  cpngratulated  each 
other  upon  having  instituted  so  delightful  a  meeting, 
and  promised  to  be  punctual  to  their  appointment  the 
ensuing  evening,  when  they  were  to  celebrate  the  new 
year  wliose  entrance  thev  nad  welcomed  in  bumperaof 
claret,  as  the  watchman  bawled  "past  twelve  o'clock," 
beneath  their  window. 

They  met  accordingly,  and  thejr  gaiety  was  without 
an  alloy  or  drawback.  It  was  only  the  first  time  of 
their  assembling  after  the  death  of  ^*  poor  George  For- 
iescue," that  made  the  recollection  of  it  painful ;  for, 
though  but  a  few  hours  had  intervened,  they  now  took 
their  seats  at  the  table  as  if  eleven  had  been  their  usual 
number,  and  as  if  all  were  there  who  had  ever  expected 
to  be  there.  It  is  thus  in  every  thing.  The  first  time  a 
man  enters  a  pripon — the  first  book  an  author  writes — 
the  first  painting  an  artist  executes — the  first  battle  a 
general  wins— nay,  the  first  time  a  rogue  is  hanged^ 
(for  a  rotten  rope  may  provide  n  second  performance, 
even  of  that  ceremony,  with  all  its  singleness  of  Chirac- 
fer) — differ  inconceivably  from  the  first  Te{)etilion. 
There  is  a  charm,  a  spell,  a  novelty,  a  freshness,  a  de- 
light, inseparable  from  the  first  experience,  (hanging 
always  excepted,  be  it  reraembered«)  which  no  art  or 
circumstance  can  impart  to  the  second.  And  it  is  the 
same  in  all  the  darker  traits  of  life.  There  is  a  degree 
of  poignancy  and  anguish  in  the  first  assaults  of  sorrow, 
which  is  never  found  afterward  .  In  every  case,  it  is 
simply  that  the  first  fine  edge  of  our  feelings  has  been 
taken  off*,  and  that  it  can  never  be  restored. 
.  Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  our  eleven  friends  kept 
up  their  anniversaries,  as  they  might  aptly  enough  be 
called,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  change.  But 
alas!  there  came  one  dinner  at  last,  darkened  bv  a  cala- 
mity they  never  expected  to  witness,  for  on  tnat  very 
day,  their  friend,  companion,  brother,  almost,  was 
handed !  Yes,  Stephen  Rowland,  the  wit,  the  oracle, 
the  life  of  their  little  circle,  on  the  morning  of  that 
day.  forfeited  his  life  upon  a  public  scafibld,  for  having 
made  one  single  stroke  of  his  pen  in  a  wrong  niace.  In 
other  wordvS,  a  bill  of  exchange  was  passed  into  his 
hands  for  £700,  passed  out  of  his  hands  for  £1700 ;  he 
having  drawn  the  important  little  prefix  to  the  hundreds, 
and  the  bill  being  paid  at  the  banker'i)  without  examin- 
ing the  words  of  it.  The  forgery  was  discovered- 
brought  home  to  Rowland— and  though  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  used  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  fatal  penal- 
ty, poor  Stephen  Rowland  was  hanged.  Every  body 
pitied  him ;  and  nobody  could  tell  why  he  did  it.    He 


was  not  poor,  he  was  not  a  gambler,  he  was  not  a  epe- 
culator,  but  phrenology  settled  it.  The  oiigan  of  acqai- 
aitivenefls  was  discovered  on  his  head,  after  hia  execu- 
tion, as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.    He  could  not  help  it. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  ten  to  say  that  even  wine, 
friendship,  and  a  merry  season,  could' dispel  the  gloom 
which  pervaded  this  dinner.  It  was  agreed  beforehand 
that  they  should  not  allude  to  the  distreasing.and  me- 
lancholy theme  :  and  having  thus  interdicted  the  onfy 
thing  which  really  occupied  all  their  ihonghts,  the  natu- 
ftil  conseouence  was,  that  silent  contemplation  took  the 
place  of  dismal  discourse ;  and  they  separated  long  be- 
fore midnight. 

•  •  ♦  ♦  •  Some  fifteen  yeara  had  now 
glided  away  since  .the -fate  of  poor  Rowland,  and  the 
ten  remained ;  but  the  stealing  hand  of  time  nad  writ- 
ten  sundry  changes  in  most  legible  characters.  Raven 
locks  had  now  become  grizzled — two  or  three  heads 
with  not  as  manv  locks  altogether  as  may  be  reckoned 
in  a  walk  of  halt  a  mile  along  the  Regent's  canal— one 
waa  actually  covered  with  a  brown  wig— the  crow's  feet 
were  visible  in  the  comer  of  the  eve— good  old  port  and 
warm  Madeira  carried  it  against  nock,  claret,  red  bur- 
gundy and  champagne— stews,  hashes  and  ragonta 
grew  into  favor— crusts  were  rarely  called  for  to  relish 
the  cheese  afierdinner,  conversation  was  less  boister- 
ous, and.it  turned  chiefly  |o  politics  and  the  state  of  the 
funds,  or  the  value  of  landea  property — apologies  were 
made  for  coming  in  thick  shoes  and  warm  stockings : 
the  doors  and  windows  were  more  carefully  provided 
with  list  and  sand  bag»— the  fire  more  in  request— and  a 
quiet  game  of  whist  filled  up  the  houra  that  were  wont 
to  be  devoted  to  drinking,  singiniL  and  riotous  merri- 
ment. Two  rubbers,  a  cup  of  conee,  and  at  home  by 
eleven  o'clock,  was  the  usual  cry,  when  the  fifth  or  sixth 
glass  had  gone  round  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth.  At 
parting,  too,  there  was  a  long  ceremony  in  the  hall, 
buttoning  up  great  coats,  tying  on  woolen  comforters,, 
fixing  silk  handkerchiefs  over  the  mouth  and  up  to  the 
ears,  and  gra.sping  sturdy  walking  canea,  to  support  un- 
steady feet. 

Their  fiftieth  anniversary  came,  and  death  had  indeed 
been  busy.  One  had  been  killed  by  the  overturning  of 
the  mail,  in  which  he  had  taken  his  place  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  dinner,  having  purchased  an  estate  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  retired  tbither  with  his  family. 
Another  had  undergone  the  tenific  operation  for  the 
stone,  and  expired  beneath  the  knife ;  a  third  had  yield- 
ed up  a  broken  ppirit  two  years  after  the  loss  of  an  onlv 
sumving  and  beloved  daughter;  a  fourth  was  carried 
off  in  afewday8J)y  the  cholera  morbus:  a  fifth  had 
breathed  his  last  the  very  morning  he  ODtained  judg- 
ment in  his  favor  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  had 
cost  hini  his  last  shilling  nearly  to  get,  and  which,  alter 
a  litigation  of  eighteen  years,  declared  him  the  rightful 
possessor  of  ten  thousand  a  year— ten  minutes  after  he 
was  no  more.  A  «xth  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  a 
midnight  assassin,  who  broke  into  his  house  forplunder, 
and  sacrificed  the  owner  of  it  as  he  grasped  convulsively 
a  bundle  of  exchequer  bills,  which  the  robber  was  draw- 
ing from  beneath  his  pillow,  where  he  kAew  they  were 
every  knight  placed  for  better  security. 

Four  little  old  men,  of  withered  appearance  and  de- 
crepid  walk,  with  cracked  voices,  and  dim  raylesseyes, 
sat  down,  by  the  mercy  of  H>»aven,  (as  they  themselves 
trcmulooyly  declared)  to  celebrate,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
the  first  day  of  the  year;  to  observe  the  frolic  compact, 
which  half  a  century  before,  they  had  entered  into  at 
tbe  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond!  Eight  were  in  their 
graves!  Yet  they  chirped  cheerily  over  their  glass, 
though  they  could  scarcely  carry  it  to  their  lips,  if  it  was 
half  full;  and  cracked  their  jokes,  and  articulated  their 
words  with  difficulty,  and  heard  each  other  with  still 
greater  difficulty.  They  Tnumhled,  they  chattered, 
they  laughed,  (if  a  sort  of  strangled  wheezing  mi^ht  be 
calfed  a  laugh);  and  when  the  wines  sent  their  icy 
blood  in  wanner  pulse  through  their  veins,  they  talked 
of  the  past  as  it  were  but  a  yesterday  had  passed  by 
them— and  the  future,  as  if  it  Were  a  busy  century  that 
laybefore  them. 

They  were  just  the  number  for  a  quiet  rubber  of 
whist ;  and  for  three  successive  years  they  sat  down  to 
one.  The  fourth  came,  and  their  rubber  was  played 
with  an  open  dummy  :  a  fifth,  and  whiat  was  no  longer 
praciicable.— two  could  pla^  only  at  cribbage,  and  cnb- 
bage  was  the  game.  But  it  was  little  more  than  the 
mockery  of  play.    Their  palsied  hands  could  hardly 
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bold,  or  their  fading  sighi  distinguifib  the  cards,  while 
their  lorpid  faculties  made  them  dose  between  each 
deal. 

At  jength  came  the  last  dinner,  and  the  survivor  of 
the  twelve,  upon  whose  head  fourscore  and  ten  winters 
had  showered  their  snow,  ate  his  solitary  meal.  It  so 
chanced  that  it  was  in  his  house,  and  at  his  table,  they 
had  celebrated  the  first.  In  his  cellar,  too,  had  remain- 
ed for  eight  and  fifty  years,  the  bottle  they  had  then  un- 
corked, re-corked,  and  which  he  was  that  day  to,,  un- 
cork again.  It  stood  beside  him.  With  a  feeble  and 
reluctant  grasp  be  took  the  frail  memorial  of  a  vouthful 
vow ;  and  for  a  moment  memory  was  faithful  to  her 
office.  She  threw  open  the  long  vista  of  years ;  and  his 
heart  traveled  through  them  all.  Their  lusty  and  blithe- 
some spring—their  bright  and  fervid  summer— their  ripe 
and  temperate  autumn— their  chill,  but  not  too  froseo 
winter.  He  saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  how,  one  by  one,  the 
laughing  companions  of  that  merrv  hour,  at  JElichmoad, 
had  dropjped  mto  eternity.  He  felt  all  the  loneliness  of 
bis  condition,  for  he  haq  eschewed  marriage,  and  in  the 
veins  of  no  living  creature  ran  a  drop  of  blood  whose 
source  was  in  his  own  ;  and  ^s  he  drained  the  glass 
which  he  had  filled  "to  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
gone,"  the  tearis  slowly  trickled  down  the  deep  furrows 
of  his  aged  face. 

He  had  thtis  fulfilled  one  part  of  his  vow,  and  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  discharge  the  other  by  sitting  the  usual 
Dumber  of  hours  at  his  desolate  table.  With  a  heavy 
heart  he  resigned  himself  to  the  gloom  of  his  own 
thoughts— a  lethargic  sleep  stpleover  him— his  head  fell 
n|>0D  his  bosom — confused  images  crowded  into  his 
mind— he  babbled  to  himself— wassilent— and  when  his 
servant  entered  the.  room,  alartned  by  a  noise  which  he 
heard,  he  found  his  master  stretched  upon  the  carpet  at 
the  foot  of  the  easy  chair,  out  of  which  he  had  slipped 
in  an  anqplectic  fit.  He  never  spoke  again,  nor  once 
opened  nis  eyes,  although  the  vital  spark  was  not  extinct 
until  the  following  day— and  this  was  his  Ltui  Day. 
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**  What  a  delightful  thing  the  world  is ! .  Lady  Len- 
nox's ball  last  night— how  charming  it  was !  every  one 
.  so  kind,  and  Charlotte  looking  so  pretty—  the  nicest  girl 
I  ever  saw!  But  I  must  dress  now.  Balfour  is  to  be 
here  at  twelve  with  the  horse  he  wants  to  sell  me. 
How  lucky  I  am  to  have  such  a  friend^  as  Balfour !  so 
entertaining— so  good-natured- 80  devilish  clever,  too — 
and  such  an  excellent  heart !  Ah !  how  unluckv!  it 
rains  a  little  ;  but  never  mind,  it  will  clear  up ;  ana  if  it 
don't— w'hy,  there's  billiards.  What  a  delightful  thing 
|he  world  is !" 

So  soliloquized  Charles  Nugent,  a  man  of  twenty-one 
— a  philanthropbl — an  optimist.  Our  young  (,  itlem'an 
was  an  orphan^  of  good  family  and  large  fortune :  brave, 
generous,  conhding  and  open-hearted.  His  ability  was 
above  the  ordinary  standard,  and  he.  had  a  warm  love 
and  a  pure  taste  for  lettera.  He  had  even  bent  a  knee 
to  Philosophy,  but  the  calm  and  cold  graces  with  which 
the  goddess  receives  her  servants,  had  soon  discontented 
the  young  votary  with  the  worship.  "  Away !"  cried 
.  he,  one  morning,  flioging  aside  the  volume  of  La  Roche- 
foucault,  which  be  had  fancied  he  understood ;  **  away 
with  this  selfish  and  debasing  code !  men  are  not  the 
mean  thin^  they  are  here  described :.  be  it  mine  to 
think  exaltingly  of  my  species !"  My  dear  Experience, 
.  with  how  many  fine  sentiments  do  you  intend  to  play 
the  devil  1  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Goethe  tells  us, 
that  though  Fate  is  an  excellent,  she  is  also  a  very  ex- 
pensive school-mistress. 

**  Ha !  my  dear  Nugent,  how  are  you  V*  and  Captain 
Balfour  entera  the  room  ;  a  fine,  dark,  handsome  fel- 
low, with  something  of  pretension  in  his  air,  and  a  great 
deal  of  frankness.  "  And  here  is  the  horse.  Come  to 
the  window.  Does  not  he  step  finely  1  What  action ! 
Do  you  rendark  his  forehand  f  How  ne  carries  his  tail ! 
Gad.  I  don't  think  you  shall  have  him,  after  all !" 

"  Nay,  my  dear  fellow,  you  ;nay  well  be  sornr  to 
part  with  him.    He  is  superb !    Quite  sound-^eh  V^ 

"  Have  him  examined." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  not  take  your  word  for  it  1 
The  price  1" 

"Fix  it  yourself.  Prince  Paul  once  offered  me  a 
imiidred  ana  eighty ;  but  to  you—" 


"You  shall  have  it." 

"  No,  Nugent— say  a  hundred-and  fifty." 

*  I  won't  be  outdone— there's  a  draft  for  £180." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I'm  ashamed ;  but  you  are  such  a 
rich  fellow.  John,  take  the  horse  to  Mr.  Nugent's  sta- 
bles. Where  will  you  dine  to-day  1— at  the  Cocoa- 
tree  1" 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

The  young  men  rdde  together.  Nugent  was  delighted 
with  his  new  purchase.  They  dined  at  the  Cocoa-tree. 
Balfour  ordered  some  early  peaches.  Nugent  paid  the 
bill.    They  went  to.  the  opera. 

"  Do  you  see  that  danutue,  Florine  V*  asked  Balfour. 
"  Pretty  ancle— eh  1" 

"  Yes,  commi  Qa— but  dances  awkwardly— not  hand- 
some." 

"  What !  not  handsome  1  Come  and  talk  to  her. 
She's  more  admired  than  any  girl  on  the  stage." 

They  went  behind  the  scenes,  and  Balfour  convinced 
his  friend  that  he  ought  to  be  enchanted  with  Florine. 
Before  the  week  was  out,  the  dantetkse  kept  her  car- 
riage, and  in  return,  Nugent  supped  with  her  twice  a 
week. 

Nugent  had  written  a  tale  for  the  "  Keepsake  s"  it 
was  bis  first,  literary  efibrt ;  it  was  tolerably  good,  and 
exceedingly  popular.  One  day,  he  was  lounging  over  his 
breakfast,  and  a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  in  black,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  name  of  Mr.  Gilpin. 

Mr.  Gilpin  made  a  most  respectful  bow,  and  heaved  a 
peculiarly  profound  si^h.  Nugent  was  instantly  seized 
with  a  lively  interest  in  the  stranger.  "  Sir,  it  is  with 
great  regret,"  faltered  forth  Mr.  Gilpin,  "that  I  seek 
you.  I — I — I — "  A  low,  consumptive  cough  checked 
nis  speech.  Nugent  ofieted  him  a  ciip  of  tea.  The 
civility  was  refused,  and  the  story  continued. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  narration  is  soon  told,  when  he  himself  is 
not  the  narrator.  An  unfortunate  literary  man — once  in 
afiluent  circumstances-^security  for  a  treacherousT friend 
— friend  absconded — pressure  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances— ^angel  wife  and  four  cherub  children — a  book 
coming  out  next  season— deep  distress  at  present— bor-' 
ror  at  beiug  forced  to  beg— generous  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  tale  written  by  Mr.  Nugent  forcibly 
struck  him— a  ray  of  hope  broke  on  his  mind— and  voita 
the  causes  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  distress  and  Mr.  Gilpin's 
visit.  Never  was  there  a  more  interesting  personifica- 
tion of  the  atflicted  man  of  letters  than  Gregory  Gilpin.. 
He  looked  pale,  patient  and  respectable ;  he  coughed 
frequently,  and  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  Nu- 
gent's  heart  swelled— he  placed  a  bank-note  in  Mr. 
Gilpin's  hands — he  pioralsed  more  effectual  relief^  and 
Mr.  Gilpin  retired,  overpowered  with  his  own  gratitude 
and  Mr.  Nugent's  respectful  compassion. 

"  How  happy  I  am  to  be  rich !"  said  the  generous 
young  philanihropist,  throwing  open  his  chest. 

Nugent  went  to  a  cwwermzione  at  Lady  Lennox's. 
Her  ladyship  was  a  widow,  and  a  charmmg  wooian. 
She  was  a  little  of  the  blue,  and  a  little  of  the  fine  lady, 
and  a  little  of  the  beauty,  and  a  little  of  the  coquette, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  sentimenralift.  She  had  one 
daughter,  without  a  shilling:  the  had  taken  a  warm  in- 
terest in  a  young  man  of  the  remarkuble  talents  and 
amiability  of  Charles  Nugent.  He  sate  next  her— they 
talked  ofthe  beartlesEness  of  (he  world — it  is  a  subject 
on  which  men  of  twenty-one  and  ladies  of  forty-five  are 
especially  eloquent.  Lady  Lennox  complained,  Mr. 
Nugent  defended.  "  One- does  not  talk  of  innocence," 
it  is  said,  or  something  like  it  is  said,  somewhere  in 
Madame  d' Epinay's  Memoirs,  "without  being  sadly 
corrupted  ;"  and  nothing  brings  out  the  goodness  of  our 
hearts  more  than  a  charge  against  the  heaitlessness  of 
othere. 

"An  excellent  woman,"  thought  Nugent;  "what 
warm  feelings !  how  pretty  her  daughter  is !  Oh  !  a 
charming  family !"    . 

X^lharlotte  Lennox  played  an  afiecting  air ;  Nugent 
leaned  over  the  piano;  they  talked  about  music,  poetry, 
going  on  the  water,  sentiment  and  Richmond  Qill. 
They  made  up  a  party  of  pleasure.  Nugent  did  not 
sleep  well  that  night^he  was  certainly  in  love. 

When  he  rose  the  next  morning,  the  day  was  bright 
and  fine ;  Balfour,  the  be6t  of  fnends,  was  to  be  with 
him  in  an  hour;  Balfour's  horse,  the  best  of  horses^  was 
to  convey  him  to  Richmond ;  and  at  Richmoncl,  he 
was  to  meet  Lady  Lennox,  the  most  agreeable  of  mo- 
thers— and  Charlotte,  the  most  enchanting  of  daughters. 
The  danuvM  had  always  been  a  bore— she  was  now 
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forgoUen.  *'  It  certainly  is  a  delightfial  world !"  re- 
peated Nugent,  as  he  tied  hie  neckcloth. 

Some  time  after  the  dale  of  this  happy  day,  Nogent 
was  alone  in  his  apartment,  walking  to  and  fro.  when 
Colonel  Nelmore,  an  elderly  gentleman,  well  known 
in  society,  with- a  line  foreheacL  a  ahrewd,  contempta- 
live  eye,  and  an  agreeable  address,  entered  theVobm. 
To  him  Nugent  poured  forth  the  long  list  of  his  griev- 
ancep,  and  concluded  by  begging  him  to  convey  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  best  of  friends— Captain  Balfour.  The 
colonel  raised  his  eye-brows. 

"  But,— my  dear  sir,— this  gentleman  baa  certainty 
behaved  ill  to  you,  I  allow— but  for  what  specific  of- 
fence do  you  mean  to  challenge  him  I" 

'*  For  his  conduct  in  general."    The  colonel  laughed. 

'*  For  saying  yesterday,  then,  that  I  was  srown  a 
d — d  bore,  and  he  should  cut  me  in  future,  lie  told 
Selwyn  so  in  the  bow- window  at  White's." 

The  colonel  took  snuff. 

"  Mj  good  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  see  you  don't 
know  the  world.  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-day — a 
punctual  seven.  We'll  talk  over  these  matters.  Mean- 
while, you  can't  challenge  a  man  for  calling  you  a 
bore." 

"  Not  challenge  him !— what  should  I  do  thenl" 

"  Laugh—shake  your  head  at  him,  and  say—*  Ah  ! 
Balfour,  you're  a  sad  fellow !"  * 

The  colonel  succeeded  in  preventing  the  challenge, 
but  Nu^ent's  indignation  at  the  best  of  friends  remain- 
ed as  warm  as  ever.  He  declined  the  colonel's  invi- 
tation— he  was  to  dine  with  the  Lennox's.  Meanwhile 
he  went  to  the  shady  part  of  Kensinjglon  Gardens  to  in- 
dulge his  reflections. 

He  sat  himself  down  in  an  axbor,  and  looking  moral- 
izingly  over  the  initials,  the  dates  and  the  witucisms, 
that  hands,  long  since  mouldering,  ,have  consigued  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity. 

A  gay  party  were  strolling  by  this  retreat— the  laogh- 
ter  and  voices  preceded  them.  **  Yes,'»  said  a  sharp 
dry  voice,  which  Nugent  reccMmized  as  belonging  to 
one  of  the  wits  of  the  day—"  Yes,  1  saw  you,  Lady 
Lennox,  talking  sentiment  to  Nugent— fie !  now  could 
you  wa«te  your  time  so  unprofitably !" 

"  Ah  !  poor  yount  man !  he  is  certainly  bien  bete, 
with  his  fine  phrases  and  so  forth  :  but  'tis  a  good  crea- 
ture on  the  whole,  and  exceedingly  useful !" 

"  Useful ! ' 

**  Yes  ;  fills  up  a  vacant  place  at  one's  table,  at  a  day's 
warning ;  lends  me  his  carriage  horses  when  mine  have 
caught  cold ;  subsrcibes  to  my  charities  for  me  ;  and 
supplies  the  drawing-room  with  flowers.  In  a  word,  if 
we  were  more  sensible,  he  would  be  less  agreeable : 
his  sole  charm  is  his  foibles."  ^ 

Proh,  Jm)iier!  what  a  description  from  the  most  sen- 
timental of  mothers,  of  the  most  talented,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  young  men.  Nugent  was  thunderstruck ; 
the  party  swept  by :  he  was  undiscovered. 

He  raved,  he  swore,  he  was  furious.  He  go  to  the 
dinner  to-day !  No,  he  would  write  such  a  letter  to  the 
lady— it  should  speak  daggers  !  But  the  daughter : 
Charlotte  was  not  oj  the  party.  Charlotte— oh  !  Char- 
lotte was  quite  a  tliflerent  creature  from  her  mother— 
the  most  natural,  the  most  amiable  of  human  beings, 
and  evidently  loved  hiin.  He  could  not  be  mistaken, 
there.  Yes,  for  her  sake  he  would  goto  the  dinner; 
he  would  smother  his  just  resentment. 

He  went  (o  Lady  Lennox's.  It  was  a  large  party. 
The  young  Marquis  of  Austerly  had  just  returned  from 
his  travels.  He  was  silling  next  to  the  most  lovely  of 
daughters.    Nugent  was  forgotten. 

After  dinner,  however,  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  in  a  whisper  to  Charlotte.  He  hinted 
a  tender  reproach,  and  he  bmed  her  to  sing  "  We 
met;  *twa8  in  a  crowd."  Charlotte  was  hoarse— bad 
caught  cold.  Charlotte  could  not  sing.  Nugent  left  the 
room  When  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  street,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  his  cane  behind  He  went  back 
for  it,  (for  he  was  really  in  love)  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
dartins  an  angry  glance  at  the  most  simple,  the  most 
natural  o(  human  bein«i,  that  should  prevent  her  sleep- 
ing the  whole  night.  He  aticended  the  drawing-room ; 
and  Charlotte  was  delighting  the  Marquts  of  Auaterly, 
who  leaned  over  her  chair,  with  "  H*«  met ;  'twas  %n 
a  crowd/* 

Charlotte  Lennox  was  young,  lovely  and  artful. 
Lord  Austerly  was  young,  inexperienced  and  vain.  In 
leas  t!ian  a  month,  he  proposed,  and  was  accepted. 


"  Well,  well !"  said  poor  Nugent,  one  morning, 
breaking  irom  a  reverie;  **  betrayed  in  my  friendshi[»-, 
deceived  in  my  love,  the  plea&ure  of  doing  good  is 
still  left  to  me.  Friendship  quits  us  at  the  first  t-iage  of 
life.  Love  at  the  second.  Benevolence-lafets  till  death  ! 
Poor  Gilpin  '  how  grateful  he  is  !  I  must  see  if  I  can 
get  him  that  place  abroad."  To  amuse  his  thoughtf!, 
he  took  up  a  new  magazine.  He  o^tened  the  pa^e  at  a 
violent  atuck  on  himself— on  his  beautiful  tale  m  the 
"Keepsake."  The  satire  was  not  confined  to  the 
work;  it  extended  to  the  author.  He  was  a  fop,  a 
coxcomb,  a  ninny,  an  intellectual  dwarf,  a  miserablo 
creature,  an  abortion.  These  are  pleasant  Rtudies  for  a 
man  out  of  spirits,  especially  before  he  is  used  to  them. 
Nugent  had  just  flung  the  magazine  to  the  other  and  of 
the  room,  when  his  lawyer  came  to  arrange  matters 
about  a  mortgage,  which  the  generous  ^ugent  had  al* 
ready  been  forced  to  raise  on  his  estates.  The  lawyer 
was  a  pleasant,  enteruining  than  o(  the  world,  accus- 
tomed to  the  society,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
wants  of  vouog  men.  He  perceived  Nugent  was  a  lit- 
tle out  of  humor.  He  attributed  the  cause,  naturally 
enough,  to  the  mortgage ;  and  to  divert  his  thoughts  he 
entered  first  on  a  general  conversation. 

"What  rogues  there  are  in  the  world!"  said  he. 
N  ugent  groaned.  "  This  morning,  for  instance,  before 
I  came  to  you,  I  was  engaged  in  a  curious  piece  of 
business  enough.  A  gentleman  gave  his  son-in-law  a 
qualification  to  stand  for  a  borough ;  the  son-in-law 
kept  the  deed,  and  so  cheated  the  good  gentleman  out 
of  more  than  £300  a  year.  Yesterday  I  was  employed 
against  a  fraudulent  bankrupt- such  an  instance  of  long, 
piemeditated,  cold-heartea,  deliberate  rascality  !  And 
when  I  leave  you,  1  must  see  what  is  to  be  done  with 
a  literary  swindler,  who,  oh  the  strength  of  a  coosumiv 
tive  eottgh,  and  a  suit  of  black,  has  been  respectably 
living  on  compassion  for  the  last  two  yean." 

"  Ha  !" 

'*  He  has  just  comqiitted  the  most  nefarious  fraud — 
a  forgery,  in  short,  on  his  own  uncle,  who  has  twice 
seriously  distressed  himself  to  save  the  rogue  of  a 
nefihew.  and  who  must  now  submit  to  this  loss,  or  pro- 
claim,' oy  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  disgrace  of  bis 
own  family.  The  nephew  proceeded,  ot  course,  on 
his  knowledge  of  my  client's  goodness  of  heart ;  and 
thus  a  man  suffers  in  proportion  to  hid  amiabilitv. 

"  Is  his  name  Gil— Gil— Gilpin  1"  stammered  Nugent. 

"  The  same !  0-ho!  have  you  been  bit,  too,  Mr.  Nu- 
gent r* 

Before  our  hero  could  answer,  a  letter  was  brought  to 
hiol.  Nugent  tore  the  seal :  it  was  from  the  editor  of 
the  Qia^zine  in  which  he  had  just  read  bis  own  con- 
demnation.   It  ran  thus : 

"  Sir — Having  been  absent  from  London  on  una- 
voidable business  for  the  last  month,  and  the  care  of 
the Magazine  having  thereby  devolved  on  ano- 
ther, who  has  very  ill  discharged  his  duties,  I  had  the 
sur|)rise  and  mortificatiod  of  |)erceiving,  on  my  return 
this  day,  that  a  most  unwarrantable  and  personal  at- 
tack upon  you  has  been  admitted  in  the  number  for 
this  month  I  ^  cannot  Fufficiently  express  my  regret, 
the  more  especially  on  finding  that  the  article  in  ques- 
tion  was  written  by  a  mere  mercenary  in  letters.  To 
convince  you  of  my  concern,  and  my  resolution  to  guard 
against  such  unworthy  proceedings  in  future,  I  en- 
close you  another,  and  yet  severer  attack,  which  was 
sent  to  us  for  our  next  number,  and  for  which  I  grieve 
to  say,  the  unprincipled  author  has  already  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  proprietor»— a  remuneration," 
&c  &c.  9cc. 

Nugent^  eyes  fell  on  the  enclosed  paper,  it  was  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Gregory  Gilpin,  the  moat  grateful 
of  distressed  literary  men. 


HARRIET   BRUCE. 

BT  MRS.  CBnj>. 

"  To  be  beloved  it  all  1  need. 
And  whom  I  love  I  love  indeed.— CoJerMFffc 

.  Mt  friend  Harriet  Bruce  was  a  healthy,  talL  bold- 
looking  girl ;  somewhat  too  large  and  vigorous  for  gen- 
uine beauty,  yet  gifted  with  a  speaking  expression,  and 
a  rich  perpetual  coloring,  that  would  have  made  any 
other  face  stylish  and  attractive.  She  was  no  favorite 
with  the  gentlemen;  but  there  was  an  indescribabU 
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somethiDg  aboul  her  appearance  and  manners  which 
always  compelled  them  to  inquire  who  she  was.  No 
person  ever  talked  with  her  without  remembering  what 
•he  said :  and  every  one  criticised  what  they  could  not 
forget.  Yet  it  was  not  intellect  that  made  her  unpopu- 
lar-^had  she  chosen  to  afTecl  reckless  misanthropy, 
maudlin  sensibility,  or  any  other  foppery  whereby  to 
distinguish  herself,  she  would  have  found  plenty  of  ad- 
mirers and  imitators;  but.  in  her  mind,  genius  was 
checked  by  manly  philosophy  ;  and  she  could  ill  con- 
ceal her  contempt  of  those  who  knew  talent  only  by  its 
most  common  diseases.  The  consciousness  ofmental 
power,  that  lighted  up  her  eye  with  such  a  burning 
spark  of  pride,  and  the  expression  of  scorn  for  ever 
dancing  on  her  lip  corners,  ready  to  embody  itself  in 
sarcasm,  was  unquestionably  the  true  reason  why  this 
f^lendid  creature  became  the  pariah  of  the  ball-room. 
She  was  a  i>trange  sort  of  Die  Vernon— no,  she  was  not 
a  Die  Vernon  either— and,  as  I  now  remember  her,  1 
cannot  think  of  a  single  character,  living  or  imaginary, 
whom  she  did  resemble.  She  fascinated  her  enemies, 
but  never  pleased  her  friends.  Power !  power !  and, 
above  all.  intellectual  power !  waa  the  constant  dream 
of  her  wild  ambition.  To  have  been  sure  of  Madame 
de  StaePs  reputation,  she  would  have  renounced  hu- 
mm  sympathy,  and  lived  unloving  and  unbeloved  in 
this  wide  world -of  social  happiness — there  was  such 
magnificence  in  the  idea  of  sending  one's  genius  abroad 
like  a  ar>ark  of  electricity,  to  be  active  and  eternal— de- 
fying education  in  its  form,  duration  and  power !  Some- 
times I  talked  of  love,  and  reminded  her  how  Madame 
de  Stael  herself  had  become  its  reluctant  victim.  On 
thissubject  she  often  philosophised,  and  always  laughed. 
'*  Who,"  said  she,  scornfully,  '*  who  that  has  felt  the 
f  U3h  and  the  thrill  attendant  upon  fame,  would  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  exchange  dommion  over  many  for  the 
despotism  of  one  1  Thus  Harriet  Bruce  reasoned,  and 
thud  she  actually  thoui^ht ;  but  1  knew  her  better  than 
she  knew  herself.  Her  affections  were  as  rich  and 
overflowing  as  her  mental  energies;  and  her  craving 
for  human  sympathy  was  in  direct  proportion  to  that  in- 
tense love  of  beauty,  which,  in  her,  amounted  to  an  in- 
tellectual  pas^on.  That  she  would  love  exclusively  and 
exlravagdntly,  1  had  no  dpubt ;  and  my  penetration  soon 
singled  out  an  object.  At  a  large  party,  I  first  saw  her 
with  George  Macdonoughrthe  son  of  a  rich  southerner, 
first  in  his  class,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  manly  beauty. 
I  knew  by  the  carriage  of  his  neck  thatiie  whs  a  Vir- 
ginian ;  and  the  hauteur  with  which  he  received  adula- 

>  tion,  attracted  my  attention,  as  the  pawing  of  a  high- 
mettled  horse  would  have  done.  His  conversation  with 
Harriet  seemed  at  first  to  be  of  ^  sober  and  learned  ca£t, 
but  on  her  part  it  soon  became  petulant.  Now  and  then 
I  heard  some  remark  which  seemed  to  relate  to  a  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  a  continual  rise  in  intellectual 
existence.  "  Oh,"  exclaimed  Harriet,  "  how  that  idea 
savors  of  New  England  house-keeping! — how  can  a 
Virginian  patronise  a  theory  so  economical  V  At  that 
moment,  a  very  lovely  girl  entered  the  room ;  and  the 
yooi  g  man  did  not  answer  Miss  Bruce's  question.  **  Ah, 
there  is  the  beautiful  Bnltimorean,'*  said  he,  '*  she 
whom  1  told  you  reminded  me  of  that  fine  engraving  of 
your*,  "La  belle  Suiese.'"  "She  ii  beautiful,"  said 
Harriet,  with  unaffected  warmth.  "  Her  full  dark  eyes 
are  magnificent- what  a  pity  it  is  they  are  not  lighted 
from  wiihin  ;  that  exi^ession  alone  is  wanting  to  fill  the 
measure  of  her  gbry  !"  The  remark  was  made  to  an 
inattentive  listener,  for  Macdonough*s  whole  interest 

'was  absorbed  by  the  new  comer.  A  slight  shade  parsed 
over  Harriet's  face — but  it  was  loo  transient  to^  define 
the  emotion  in  which  it  originated ;  and  she  smiled,  as 
she  said,  '*  You  had  best  go  and  talk  with  your  powerful 
beamy — the  body  should  be  where  the  spirit  is."  "  That 
reproach  is  too  severe,"  replied  the  Virginian.  "I 
meant  no  reproach,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  have  observed 
that  beauty  is  your  idol,  and  I  wish  you  to  worship  it." 
"I  did  not  think  Misa  Bruce  had  observed  my  character 
safficiently  to  form  any  conclusion  with  regard  to  my 
taste."  The  pride  of  the  proudest  girl  in  Christendom 
was  roused— and  there  was  something  indescribably 
provoking  in  her  manner,  ^s  she^  answered,  "  I  assure 
you  I  think  vou  quite  a  specimen  in  your  way.  '  Socie- 
ty is  sach  a  bag  of  polished  marbles,'  that  any  thing  odd 
is  as  valnable  a  study  as  the  specimeni  of  quartz  Mr. 
Symmes  may  bring  us.  Your  modesty  has  led  you  into 
a  mistake  :  I  have  really  taken  the  trouble  to  observe 
yon.*'    "Truly,  Miss  Bruce^  you  are  the  most  singular 


girl  I  ever  met,"  said  the  offended  southerner;  "you 
never  did,  said  or  thought  anything  like  another  person." 
•  "  When  a  compliment  is  doubtful,  Chesterfreld  says 
one  should  always  take  it;  therefore,  I  am  obliged  lo  . 
you,  Mr.  Macdonoogh,*'  replied  Harriet.  And  so  say* 
iDg,  she  turned  abruptly  from  him,  and  directed  her  at- 
tention to  me. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  I  saw  no  indi- 
cations of  a  reconciliation.  Harriet  danced  but  once — 
Macdonough  and  la  belle  Sui)»e  were  near  her  in  the 
set ;  and  they  met  frequently.  The  extrtme  noncha- 
lance with  which  she  now  and  then  exchanged  &ome 
casual  remark,  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  had  obtained 
more  power  over  her  extraordinary  mind  than  any  other 
individual  had  ever  possessed ;  but  Harriet  was  no  tii- 
fler,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  prophesy. 

Time  passed  on,  and  with  it  nearly  passed  the  remem- 
brance of  this  skirmish  of  words,  and  the  thoughts 
thereby  suggested.  My  unmanageable  friend  seldom 
alludea  to  the  fascinating  acquaintance  frhe  had  formed  • 
and  when  she  did,  it  was  done  naturally  and  briefly. 
Soon  after  this^  I  was  obliged  to  b^-  absent  for  several  ^ 
months.  I  did  not  return  until  two  days  before  com- 
mencement at  college ;  and  Harriet's  nrst  exclamation 
wap,  "  You  must  go  to  Mr.  Macdonough's  room— he  is 
to  have  the  first  mir(,  and  his  friends  expect  every  thing 
from  him!"  "But  I  thought  you  considered  com- 
mencement days  very  stupid  things."  said  1.  "So  I  do : 
you  know  I  always  said  life  itself  was  a  very  stupia 
thing.  There  is  no  originality  above  ground ;  every- 
thing that  is,  true  is  dull,  and  every  thing  new  is  fal^e 
and  superficial..  But  there  is  no  use  in  quarreling  with 
the  world— it  is  a  pretty  good  world,  after  all.  You 
must  go  to  hear  Mr.  Macdonough*s  opinion  of  it ;  T  am 
sure  he  will  express  it  eloquenHy."  "  Then  you  are  on 
good  terms  now  7"  said  1.  She  blushed  painfully- ex- 
cessively—but  soon  recovered  self-command  enough  to 
say,  "  1  always  thought  highly  of  him."  1  do  not  know 
whether  my  looks  expreseed  the  warning  voice  my 
heart  was  yearning  to  utter  :  but  I  am  sure  the  tone  of 
my  assent  was  reluctant  ancT  melancholy. 

George  Macdonough  apoeared  moet  brilliantly  on  that 
memorable  day.  Graceful  and  dignified,  handsome 
and  talented,  he  sent  a  thrill  to  allliearts  alive  to  the- 
grandeur  of  thought  or  the  beauty  of  language.  During, 
this  scene  of  triumph,  I  watched  the  countenance  of 
Harriet  Bruce  wiih  the  keenest  interest ;  and  never  be- 
fore did  I  see  a  human  face  through  which  the  eoul 
beamed  with  such  intensity.  Genius,  and  pride,  and 
joy,  and  love,  were  there !  I  then  though.t  she  was  in- 
tellectually beautiful,  beyond  any  thing  1  had  ever  seen. 
Poor  Harriet !  It  was  the  brightest  spot  in  her  life,  and 
1  love  to  remember  ifc. 

Macdonough's  room  was  crowded,  and  the  compli- 
ments he  received  were  intoxicating;  but  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  I  imagined  I  could  see  the  sparkle  of  his  eyes 
melt  intosoftness,  when  he  met  a  glance  from  Harnet. 
Her  looke  betrayed  nothing  to  my  anxious  observation  : 
but  once  I  took  notice  she  called  him  "  Gtorge^**  ana 
suddenly  corrected  herself  with  an  air  of  extraordinary 
confusion  Had  my  friend  indulged  in  habits  of  girlish 
trifling,  I  should  no  doubt  have  playfully  alluded  to  this 
circumstance ;  but  there  was  something  in  her  charac- 
ter and  manners  which  forbade  such  officiousness.  I 
watched  her  with  the  anxiety  of  sincere  friendship.  I 
knew  when  she  once  selected  an  object  of  pursuit,  her 
whole  soul  was  concentrated ;  and  I  could  not  believe 
that  the  proud  Virginian,  with  all  his  high  hoiies,  and 
his  love  of  dazzling  beauty,  would  ever  marry  her.  1 
knew  he  was  a  very  conetant  vieiter,  and  I  frequently 
observed  lights  later  than  had  been  usual  at  Mr.  Bruce's 
quiet  habitation;  and  when  he  called  to  bid  me  fare- 
well, a  few  weeks  after  commencement,  the  deep 
gloom  on  his  countenance  led  me  to  -think  that  the 
pride  and  apparent  indiflerence  of  my  intellectual  friend 
might  have  surprised  him  into  love. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  on,  and  I  seldom  beard  an 
allusion  to  the  absent  Macdonough.  Harriet's  charac- 
ter and  manner  seemed  changing  for  the  better.  The 
perpetual  effervescence  of^her  spirit  in  some  measure 
subsided,  and  the  vagaries  of  her  fancy,  became  less 
various  and  startling;  yet  there  was  ever  a  chastened 
cheerfulness  of  manner,  and  an  unfailing  flow  of 
thought.  By  degrees  her  seriousness  dtepened,  and  at 
last  frhe  could  not  conceal  from  me  that  she  wta*  unhap- 
I  attribued  it  to  the  illness  of  her  aged  father,  for 
riet  was  motherless,  and  she  cherished  her  only  p*- 
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rent  with  a  doable  share  of  love.  Bat  when  the  old 
loan  was  rvideotly  lecoTerinf ,  and  her  meUocholy  aill 
increaaed,  I  knew  there  mnA  be  another,  aod  a  deeper 
cause.     Ooe  day,  as  I  rtnod  by  her,  watch iag  her  pro- 

Sew  in  a  crayon  drawing,  arouod  which  the  had 
rowD  much  of  her  earJy  tit>irii  aod  freedom,  I  pUced 
my  hand  afifecttonately  on  her  Kioulder,  aod,  toucniog 
her  forehead  with  my  Ups,  laid,  **  You  have  always 
told  me  your  tlioiights,  Harriet — why  not  teli  me  what 
troubles  vou  nowV*  She  continunl  her  ta&k  with  a 
quick  and  nervous  movement,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyea 
were  filled  with  tears  I  i^^ently  whispered,  "  Is  George 
Macdoooogh  the  cau^e  V*  if  he  i^ave  one  shriek,  which 
sounded  as  if  it  made  a  rent  in  her  very  soul,  and  then 
the  tonent  of  her  tears  poured  forth. 

It  was  long  before  I  ventured  to  say  to  her,  "  Then  it 
is  as  I  feared  \  You  do  love  George  Macdonough  ?" 
She  looked  in  my  face  with  a  strange  and  fixed  expres- 
sion, as  she  rephed,  **  1  outrht  to  love,  and  honor,  and 
obev  him ;  for  he  is  my  bueDand  !"  I  started  !  "  Vour 
busoand  !  how — when — where  were  you  marned  T" 

"  At  Providence.  Do  you  remember  when  I  asked 
you  to  go  with  me  to  Mr.  Macdoaough*s  room,  and  vou 
said,  '  So,  then,  you  are  on  good  terms  now  T — I  had 
been  three  weeks  a  wife  !" 

"  And  your  faiher— does  he  know  of  it  T' 

'*  CerUinly,"  she  said  ;  *'  you  know  I  would  not  de- 
ceive \wn*^  **  Then  why  wa«  so  much  secrecy  neces- 
sary 1**  "I  now  think  it  was  not  really  neceasary  ;  at 
all  events,  that  which  need^  to  be  concealed  is  wrong. 
But  George's  parents  wished  him  to  marry  wealth,  and 
he  feareqto  displease  them.  He  has  a  moderate  for- 
tune of  hiB  own,  of  which  he  will  soon  come  in  posses- 
sion :  when  he  told  my  father  this  circumstance,  and 
that  ne  feared  he  should  be  urged  to  many  against  his 
inclination,  my  father,  in  the  biiodnesB  of  his  dotage, 
consented  to  our  immediate  union."  "  Then  why  are 
you  BO  unhappy  T*  I  inquired  ;  ''you  have  no  doubt 
that  your  husband  will  come  and  claim  youT'  *'  Oh, 
no !  The  certificate  is  in  my  father's  hands;  and  if  it 
were  not,  a  sense  of  honor  would  lead  him  here.  But, 
oh  !  to  have  him  come  coldly  and  reluctantly !  my  heart 
will  break !  my  heart  will  break  !"  said  she,  pressing  her 
band  hard  aaainst  her  forehead,  and  weepmg  bitterly. 
.  "  How  could  I  forget  that  they  who  listen  to  passion, 
rather  than  to  reason,  must  always  have  a  precarious  in- 
fluence on  each  other  V*  1  tried  to  console  her— she 
said  nothing,  but  took  a  package  of  letters  from  her 
desk,  and  handed  them  to  me.  Their  contents  proved 
the  mournful  prediction  of  her  fears  too  true.  At  first 
George  Macdonough  wrote  with  impatient  ardor;  then 
bis  letters  were  filled  with  amusing  accounts  of  the  par- 
ties given  to  La  belle  Suisse,  whose  father  had  come  to 
reside  in  their  neighborhood ;  then  he  filled  his  iiages 
with  excellent  reasons  for  not  visiting  her  as  soon  as  he 
intended  :  and,  finally,  when  Harriet  bowed  down  her 
pride,  ana  intreated-him.  if  he  valued  her  reputation  to 
come  soon,  he  sent  a  cold  laconic  answer,  merely  sta- 
ting the  time  at  which  he  might  be  expected.  Poor 
Hdiriet !  It  was  too  evident  she  had  thiown  away  all 
that  made  existence  joyful.  However,  1  tried  to  soothe 
her  by  the  idea  that  gentlene&s,  patience,  and  untiring 
love,  might  regain  the  affection  on  which  her  happiness 
mutt  now  depend.  She  loved  to  listen  to  such  words— 
they  were  a  balm  to  her  heart. 

Mr.  Macdonough  came  at  the  time  he  had  appointed, 
and  [>iiblicly  announced  his  marriage.  I  did  not  see  their 
meeting  ;  but  durina  the  few  months  he  remained  at  her 
father's,  I  observea  his  manner  was  uniformly  kind, 
though  frequently  absent  and  constrained.  An  infant 
daughter  formed  a  new  bond  of  union,  and  seemed  to 
be  the  herald  of  happier  days.  The  young  man  watch- 
ed over  the  little  object  with  the  most  intense  delight, 
and  Harriet's  half  subdued  character  seemed  entirely 
softened,  in  the  doating  fondness  of  a  mother,  and  the 
meek  resignation  of  a  wife,  loved,  "  but  not  enough  be- 
loved ;"  none  would  have  recognized  the  proud,  ambi- 
tious and  sarcastic  Harriet  Bruce. 

I  must  not  dwell  minutely  on  particulars,  which  I  ob- 
served closely  at  the  time,  and  which  afterward  sunk 
deeply  into  my  memory.  Young  Macdonough  departed 
once  more  to  take  possession  of^his  estate,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  his  w^ife  and  child.  His  farewell 
was  afrectionate,  and  his  frequent  letters  seemed  to  re- 
store my  imprudent  friend  to  something  of  her  former 
buoyancy  of  soul.  The  idea  of  separation  from  her  fa- 
ther wai  now  her  principal  source  of  imhappiness ;  but 


that  trial  was  spared  her ;  the  imbecility  of  the  afiec- 
tionate  old  m^n  daily  iac^e^sed,  and,  a  few  days  before 
his  dauzhter\<  de;id:tnre,  death  relieved  him  from  the 
ex.  ccled  lonelinesfc. 

The  young  hu^DHnd  came,  as  he  had  promised;  i»at 
his  maoQer  was  colder,  and  his  looks  more  stem  than 
formerly,  though  none  could  say  he  &iled  in  the  fill- 
•  tilinent  of  hia  duty.      Harriet  never    8}x>ke  of  any 
I  change  •   her  manner  toward  him  was  obedient  and 
atfecti^ate.  but  never  fond.    Her  romantic  risioas  of 
'  human  perfection,  her  prond  confidence  in  her  own 
i  strength,  were  gone,  aiul  no  doubt,  she  wept  bitteriy 
I  over  their  mutual  rashneas.    Knowing,  as  she  did,  that 
fehe  was  a  burden,  taken  up  merely  from  a  sense  of 
honor,  it  is  not  wonderful  her  very  smile  had  a  look  of 
!  humUity  and  resignation.  Their  r^rets  were,  however, 
;  kept  carefully  concealed ;  whatever  night  nave  been 
I  their  feeling^  both  seemed  resolved  on  a  system  of  sa- 
i  lent  endurance.    There  was  something  in  this  coone  a 
thousand  times  more  affecting  than  the  most  pathetic 
complainu.    I  shall  never  forget  the  angnuii  I  felt  when 
I  saw  Harriet  bid  farewell  to  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood—that home  where  she  had  ever  been  an  idol  and 
an  oracle.    The  lingering  preparstion  of  depaitnre — the 
heart-broken  expression— the  reluctant  step— the  droop- 
ing head— and  the  desperate  resolution  with  which  she 
at  last  seized  the  arm  of  a  husband  who  loved  her  not, 
and  who  was  about  to  convey  her  among  stxaQgers— 
thev  are  ail  present  to  me  now ! 

Harriet's  fetters  soon  spoke  of  declining  health ;  and 
before  three  years  had  elansed,  she  implored  me  to 
come  to  her.  if  I  ever  wished  to  look  upon  her  again  in 
this  world  of  shadows. 

I  immediately  obeyed  the  summons.  Things  were 
worse  than  1  then  had  expected.  She  was  evidently 
very  weak ;  and  though  she  had  every  thing  which 
we>alth  could  supply,  or  politeness  dictate,  the  balm  of 
kindness  never  refreshed  her  weary  and  sinking  spirit 
Mr.  Macdonough  never  spoke  harshly — indeed  he  sel- 
dom spoke  at  all;  but  the  attentions  tie  paid  were  so 
obviously  from  a  sense  of  duty,  that  they  fell  like  ice- 
drops  on  the  heart  of  his  suffering  wife.  I  heard  no  re- 
proaches on  either  tide  ;  but  a  day  seldom  passedwith- 
out  some  occurrence  more  or  less  painfnl  to  my  friend. 
Once,  when  little  Louisa  jumped  into  her  father'to 
arms,  as  he  entered,  snd  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  Do  yoa 
love  me.  papa  ?"  he  kissed  her  with  much  fondnessi, 
and  replied,  "  Yes,  I  do,  my  child.';  "  And  mamma, 
too  ?"  inquired  the  little  creature,  with  a  sort  of  hall 
entreating  tone,  so  graceful  in  childhood^  he^  out  her 
away  from  him,  answered  coldly,  **  Certainly,  my 
daughter."  1  saw  a  slight  convulsion  iii  Harriet's  face, 
and  Iff  the  motion  of  her  hands;  but  it  soon  peswd. 
At  another  time,  when  we  were  searchmg  in  his  pri- 
vate library  for  the  latest  number  of  the  Edinburgh, 
we  discovered  on  a  small  open  desk  the  curving  of 
La  belle  Suisse,  and  near  it  a  newspaper  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  of  that  young  Baltimorean 
whom  George  had  thought  so  strongly  resembled  the 
picture.  The  surprise  was  so  8udden,  that  Harriet  lost 
the  balance  of  feelings  she  bad  hitherto  so  well  preserv- 
ed. She  rushed  out  of  the  room— and  it  was  several 
hours  before  I  was  admitted  to  her  bedride. 

Fortunately  for  my  sensitive  friend,  this  mental  strug- 
gle was  too  fierce  to  be  of  long-  continuance.  The 
closing  scene  of  her  life  drew  near;  and  to  her  it  seem- 
ed welcome  as  sleep  to  the  weary.  Sometimes  the 
movements  of  reluctant  nature  were  visible  in  the  in- 
tense look  of  love  she  cast  upon  her  child,  and  the  con- 
vulsive energy  with  which  she  would  clas{;.the  little 
one  to  her  bosom ;  but  otherwise  was  all  stillness  and 

One  day,  when  she  had  been  nnosually  ill,  and  we 
all  supposed  she  was  about  to  die,  she  pressed  my  hand 
feebly,  and  whispered,  "Will  you  ask  George  to  see 
me  once  more  1"  I  immediately  repaired  lo  the  library, 
and  told  Mr.  Macdonough  the  dying  request  of  his  wife. 
/It  first  he  made  a  motion  toward  the  door,  then,  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  he  said  in  a  determined  tone, 
"  I  had  better  not.  It  will  be  painful  to  both.  I  will 
wait  the  event  here."  I  returned  to  Harriet,  but  I  had 
not  courage  to  say  her  request  was  refused.  She  listen- 
ed esgerly  to  every  sound  for  a  while  ;  then  looking  in 
my  face  mournfully,  she  said.  "  He  will  not  come  ! 
My  tears  answered  her.  She  looked  up  for  a  moment, 
with  an  expression  of  extreme  agony ;  but  never  spoke 
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Wi^  bo^U«»  how  to  clolhe  idoas,  tanght;     And  how  to  drsw  ^e  picture  of  a  thought. 


THE   MILLER  OF   CORBEIL. 

^CosBEiL,  With  its  fertile  and  Tine-crowned  banks, 
rising  above  the  Seine,  ttncontaminated  by  the  pollu- 
tions poured  forth  thereafter  into  its  glasy  waters  by  a 
filthy  capital — Corbeil,  which,  as  Boulogne  is  termed 
the  Fat,  might  assuredly  be  called  the  Mealy— Corbeil. 
whose  villas  line  the  shore  with  their  well- trimmed 
avenues  of  limes,  and  here  and  there  a  shrub  dipping 
down  into  the  stream  to  shelter  the  baths,  constructed 
by  the  diverse  proprietors,  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
prosperous  little  town  is  neither  so  ornate  in  its  environs 
as  Richmond,  nor  so  stately  in  its  domiciles  as  Hampton 
Court  I  but  the  wooded  heights  of  St.  Germain  rise 
majestically  above  its  suburbs— and  if  a  palace  be  lack- 
iog,  it  boasts  an  edifice  still  more  unique,  and  almost  as 
imposing— the  celebrated  Mill  of  Corbeil. 

It  happened,  that  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  frightful  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Trem- 
blaye  had  brif^hter  things  to  boast  of  than  its  golden 
caip — purer  thiqgs  than  even  its  crystal  fountains.  The 
little  farm,  concealed  within  its  cozy  nook,  was  tenant- 
ed bv  a  worthy  wight  named  Mathurin,  whose  two 
daughters  enjoyed  the  envied  appellation  of  the  Roses 
of  Corbeil.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  two  lovelier 
creatures,  or  two  more  resembling  each  other  in  per- 
son— more  thoroughly  dissimilar  in  character  and  dispo- 
sition. There  was  but  a  year's  difference  between  them 
in  age :  there  was  a  century's  in  sentiment !  Manette, 
the  elder  sister,  was  a  light,  lively,  gay-hearted  crea- 
ture, 7-iante  as  the  landscapes  of  Corbeil.  Justine,  the 
younger,  with  the  same  blue  eyes,  the  same  silken  hair, 
the  same  trim  ancle  and  well-formed  figure,  was  saaana 
sober  ;  and  the  neighbors,  who  noted  among^  themselves 
her  gravity  of  aspect,  were  apt  to  attribute  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  broken  constitution  of  the  mother,  who 
died  of  a  pulmonary  dirorder  in  givinjg  her  birth.  Both 
sisters,  however,  by  the  discretion  oi^their  deportment, 
strengthened  the  high  distinctions  attained  by  their 
beauty;  and  Maihurin,  although  watchful  over  the  two 
nymphs  of  the  Tremblaye  as  a  miser  over  his  gold,  was 
not  afraid  to  let  his  daughters  take  their  stand  on  mar- 
ket-days upon  the  Place  df  Notre  Dame  of  Corbeil, 
with  ineir  fair  fsces  shaded  by  the  wide  stsaw  hats  in 
use  among  the  i)easants  of  the  departments  of  the  Seine 
et  Oise.  to  preside  over  the  sale  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
duce of  his  farm,  and  more  especially  over  the  stand  of 
garden-flowers  and  exotics,  the  pnde  of  the  gay  par- 
terres surrounding  the  limpid  bath  of  the  Reine  Blanche. 
Manette  was  a  great  adept  in  the  art  of  persuasion  te  a 
costomer.  Recommended  by  her  animated  accent  and 
laughing  eyes,  his  stalest  melons  and  greenest  grapes 
were  readily  purchased  by  the  Parisian  cockneys,  who 
came  down  to  Corbeil  to  swallow  a  mouthful  or  two  of 
country  air,  and  of  whatever  else  Providence  might 
send  them  :  while  Justine,  an  expert  florist,  had  so  much 
to  say,  ana  said  it  so  gently  and  well,  touching  the  cul- 
ture of  her  clove-pinks  and  geraniums,  that  there  ap- 
peared every  probability  of  Mathurin*s  being  enabled  to 
add  a  second  cow  to  his  pastures,  and  another  brood  or 
two  of  ducks  to  the  clear  ponds  of  the  Pleasaunce,  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  Every  thing  prospered  with 
them.  While  the  father  busied  himself  with  the  cares 
of  bis  farm,  the  daughters  contrived  to  render  it  avail- 
able. The  barley-mow  and  the  hay- rick  diminished— 
the  beds  of  ranunculuses  and  tulips  were  bereft  of  their 
brilliant  show;    but  Mathurin's   long  leathern  purse 

Sew  heavier,  his  linen-press  was  stocked;  and^  at 
,  i^th,  he  took  his  pipe  at  even  as  well  as  morning- 
tide,  without  much  self-reproach  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my. He  even  made  the  girls  partakers  of  his  gains,  and 
Jostine  had  the  happiness  to  secure  from  her  earnings  a 
weekly  mass  for  the  spintual  repose  of  her  mother,  at 
the  altar  of  the  Sacre  CtBur  in  the  church  of  St.  Spire ! 
Manette,  however,  had  other  objects  to  which  to  de- 
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vote  her  superfluous  wealth.  Manette  was  young  and 
pretty  enough  to  be  curious  in  the  lace  of  her  pinners, 
and  the  lawn  of  her  kerchief.  Jt  was  observed  one  day, 
as  she  took  her  usual  stand  on  the  market-plaoei  that 
she  exhibited  a  pair  of  long  gold  ear-rings  under  her 
straw  hat.  and  that  a  cross  of  gold  was  suspended  to  the 
black  velvet  which  habitually  encircled  her  slender 
throat ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  censorious  of  th« 
ladies  of  the  Faubourg,  who  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
change a  few  civil  woids  with  the  Roses  of  the  Qorbeil, 
while  they  had  laid  in  their  stock  of  mjgnonetts,  soon 
turned  disdainfully  away  when  they  noticed  this  acces- 
sion of  finery.  Mademoiselle  Benoite,  indeed,  the 
squint-eyed  daughter  of  a  retired  notary  of  St.  Germain, 
was  heard  to  whisper  that  it  was  no  wonder  Manette  of 
La  Tremblaye  grew  so  fine,  now  that  she  was  rowed 
over  the  river  so  often  by  young  Monsieur  Clerivault  of 
the  Douze  Moutins;  ana  now  that  young  Monsieur 
Clerivault.  of  the  Douze  Moulins.  found  the  fountains  of 
La  Tremblaye  so  refreshing  during  the  midsummer 
heats.  The  prudes  and  scandal  mongers  were  deter^ 
mined  to  espy  mischief  in  the  innocent  coquetry  of  poor 
Manette  t 

One  sultry  summer  afternoon,  however,  the  younft 
girl  herself  happened  to  overhear  these  insinuations  of 
her  customers,  when  she  not  only  pettishly  removed 
from  her  person  the  ornaments  which  had  caused  them 
to  arise,  but  instantly  took  her  way  homeward,  sobbing 
with  indignation,  and  leaving  to  her  sister  the  disposal 
of  her  merchandize,  and  the  task  of  remonstrating  with 
her  detractors,  in  extenuation  of  Manette's  proceed- 
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Nou  well  know,  Mademoiselle  Benoite,"  said  Jus- 


J  way 

against  my  sister's  inclinations.  You,  who  are  a  kins- 
woman of  his  family,  cannot  but  be  aware  that  Manette 
has  more  than  once  complained  to  the  old  gentleman  of 
the  importunities  of  his  son." 

**  Is  It  in  the  way  of  business  for  the  mill,",  retorted 
the  provoked  spinster.  **  that  my  cousin  Clerivault  es- 
corts Mademoiselle  Manette  to  all  the  duca$9e$  of  the 
neighborhood  1  Charlet,  the  ferry-man,  related  to  me 
only  yesterday,  that  he  bad  himself  encountered  the 
young  people  one  evening  after  dusk." 

But  her  accusations  were  cut  short ;  the  looks  of 
Justine  warned  the  evil  speaker  that  some  person  of  im- 
portance stood  beside  her;  and,  as  Mademoiselle  Be* 
noite  turned  hastily  round,  the  large  dark  eyes  of  Felix 
Clerivault  scowled  her  into  silence.  Manette,  having 
met  him  lounging  as  usual  upon  her  path  homeward  to 
the  farm,  had  apjpealed  to  his  justice  against  the  inso- 
lence of  his  cousin.  Nor  did  she  hesitate  to  assail  him 
with  her  usual  epithets  of  female  disdain ;  and  the  re- 
venge of  Felix  was  to  wreak  upon  the  ancient  virago 
threefold  the  measure  of  ill-usage  he  had  received  from 
the  object  of  his  aflTections. 

It  was  not  every  one,  however,  who  would  have  ad- 
ventured so  boldly  as  Manette  to  vent  reproaches  on 
FeUx  Clerivault.  Felix  was  a  man  whom^  if  few  peo- 
ple loved,  most  people  feared ;  although  in  eyery  way 
extrinsically  endowed  to  wm  afifection,  and  only  quah- 
fied  to  excite  apprehension  by  a  sort  of  taciturn  reserve, 
inspiring  involuntary  mistrust  of  his  tem|)er  and  disposi- 
tion, he  was  chargeable  with  no  act  of  violence,  no  act 
of  injustice ;  he  was  charitable,  f^enerous,  humane ;  yet 
his  associates,  one  and  all,  refrained- from  making  him 
their  friend ;  and  from  the  singular  inotive  that  they 
felt  convinced  he  was  capable  ofbecohiing  a  bitter  ene- 
my. And  thus  it  was  that  few  people  loved  Felix !  He 
was  the  son  of  old  Clerivault,  the  rich  miller  of  Cor- 
beil :  but  he  was  nothing  more.  ClerivaolVs  whole  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  task  of  money-getting  and  money- 
qmring,  and  the  pastime  of  deceiving  the  world  as  to 
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the  extent  of  hia  gains  and  bis  aavingB.  No  one,  not 
even  his  son,  had  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  amount 
of  Clerivauit*8  property ;  but  when  it  was  rumored  in 
Corbeil  that  he  had  made  overturrs  for  an-alliance  be- 
tween Felix  and  Mademoiselle  de  Monticny,  co-heiress 
of  the  chateau  de  St.  Port,  the  gossips  of  the  town  de- 
cided that  he  most  be  a  bolder  or  a  richer  man  than 
thev  had  previously  imagined;  the  arbtocratic  "De" 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  young  lady,  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  value  of  at  least  thirty  taousand  crowns,  ma 
marriage  contract  with  the  son  of  the  Miller  of  Corbeil. 
Neither  the  distinction  it  imparted,  however,  nor  any 
other  attraction,  sufficed  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
Felix  to  the  match.  While  Mademoiselle  Benoite  and 
her  crew  were  busy  in  computing  what  amount  of 
wealth  could  justify  the  Clerivaults  in  pretending  to  so 
grand  a  connexion,  the  young  man  explicitly  declared 
to  his  father  his  determination  to  wed  ebsewhere. 

This  might  have  been  held  sufficient  provocation; 
but  when  Felix  caihe  to  particularize  that  the  partner 
he  had  chosen  wasi  no  other  than  pretty  Manette,  the 
twin  Rose  of  Corbeil,  the  gardener's  daughter  of  La 
Tremblaye,  the  wrath  testified  by  old  Clerivauli  against 
his  son  was  easily  accounted  for.  The  casUoff  preju- 
dices of  the  great  usually  descend  to  the  little ;  and  at  a 
time  when  even  the  peerage  of  France  was  beginning  to 
republicanize — when  Versailles  itself  had  declared  in 
favor  of  the.  natural  equality  of  the  human  species— it 
was  time  for  the  miller  to  disdain  the  inter-alliance  of 
his  family  with  that  of  a  market  gardener ;  nor  could 
an  emperor  of  Germany,  insulted  by  the  determination 
of  his  son.  the  king  ot  the  Romans,  to  espouse  the 
daughter  of  soma  petty  baron  of  the  empire,  have  shown 
himself  more  fiercely  indignant  than  old  Clerivault. 

*U  had  already  heard  from  our  cousin  Benoite," 
cried  h«>,  '*  that  it  was  inferred  in  the  town  no  good 
would  come  of  your  everlasting  visits  to  the  sty  of  a 
farm  yonder,  over  the  water:  but,  look  you.  Master 
Felix,  if  ever  again  you  set  foot  upon  the  turf  ot  the 
T(emblaye,  I  will  assuredly  put  the  width  of  my 
threshold,  between  you  and  me  for  evermore—ay !  4  ir, 
and  marry  again— (Mademoiselle  de  Montigny,  perhaps 
—why  not  the  father  as  well  as  the  son?)— and  beget 
sons  and  daughters,  who  shall  not  thwart  me  in  my  eld 
age,  although  they  share  my  inheritance  with  my  elder 
and  more  stubborn  child." 

"  You  cannot  do  better,  sir,"  replied  Felix^  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  bis  handsome  but  impaJRSive  coun- 
tenance. **  Although  you  deny  my  choice,  I  am  far 
from  inclined  to  find  fault  with  yours.  Marry  Made- 
molBelle  de  Montigny— disinherit  me  if  you  will.  I  have 
still  two  strong  arms,  and  as  strong  a  heart,  to  enable 
me  to  get  my  o^n  living,  and-  pursue  my  own  inclinap 
tions." 

And  Clerivault,  well  aware  of  the  obstinacy  of  bis 
son's  resolves,  gave  over  the  case  for  lost,  and  >  even 
made  a  solemn  progress  to  the  chatef  u  de  tit,  Port,  to 
offer  his  apologies  to  the  family  of  Montigny,  and  ten-^ 
der  the  retraction  of  his  proposals. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  resignation  and  these  formal  mea- 
sures, all  hope  of  the  alliance  was  not  at  an  end.  Old 
Clerivault  had  an  abettor  in  his  projects  on  whom  he 
little  calculated.  He  could  not  be  more  firmly  deter- 
mined that  Felix  should  never  become  the  hu&band  of 
the  gardener's  daughter,  than  Manette,  that  she  should 
never  become  the  wife  of  the  miller's  son !  No !  it  was 
not  for  Aim  that  she  had  added  the  offending  trinkets  to 
her  costume  or  folded  the  snowy  lawn  upon  her  bo- 
som—it was  not  for  him  that  she  loitered  by  the  way 
on  the  road  from  La  Tremblaye  to  the  market-place- 
it  was  not  for  him  that  she  ensconced  her  well-turned 
foot  in  slippers  of  Spanish  morocco,  to  dance  upon  the 
greenswara  at  the  annual  fete  of  St.  Etienne  at  Essonne. 
There  were  other  attractions  at  the  Mill  of  Corbeil 
than  the  homage  of  Felix  Clerivault ;  and  Mathurin'i 
daughter,  so  inaccessible  to  the  addresses  of  oiie  who 
wooed  her  with  the  stem  gravity  of  a  Spanish  hidalgo, 
or  rather  with  the  jealous  but  impassioned  tenderness 
of  an  Orosmanes,  had  g^iven  her  heart,  with  very  little 
asking,  to  young  Valentui,  the  son  of  Charlet,  the  fer- 
ryman of  Corbeil. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  prejudices  of  the 

eat  are  eagerly  adopted  by  the  little ;  and  the  rich 
_  /iller  could  not  express  himself  more  vehemently 
against  his  son's  Attachment  to  the  daughter  of  the 
market-gardener,  than  did  the  market-gardener,  in  bis 
turn,  on  bearing  his  daughter's  engagement  to  the  son 
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of  a  poor  ferryman  of  the  Seine.  Clerivault  wished  to 
marry  Felix  to  the  high-bom  Clai[iBse  de  Montigny ; 
Mathurin,  to  marry  Manette  to  the  wealthy  Felix. 
Clerivault  threatened  to  disinherit  his  son— Mathurin 
threatened  to  horsewhip  his  daughter ;  and  when,  on 
the  evening  succeeding  the  general  eclair ciuementf  Fe- 
lix rowed  over  to  La  Tremblaye,  and.  having  fastened 
his  boat  to  the  usual  stump,  made  his  way  toward  a 
stone  bench  among  the  acacias,  where  often  at  the 
same  hour  he  had  found  the  two  daughters  of  Mathurin 
sitting  together— now  talking,  now  listening- sometimes 
to  e&ch  other,  sometimes  to  the  gurgling  of  the  spriqgB 
among  the  grass,  or  the  whistlmg  01  the  blackbirds  in 
the  groves  of  St. -Germain-r-he  was  bitterly  taxed  by 
Manette  with  the  indignities  he  had  been  the  means  of 
drawing  upon  her  endurance. 

"It  is  a  cruel  thing  of  you,  Monmeur  Felix,"  said 
she^  *'  to  persist  in  persecuting  me  thus,  after  I  have 
again  and  again  told  you  that  were  you  Count  of  Cor- 
beil, or  the  king  of  Fiance  himself,  I  would  never  be 
your  wife  !  And  now  you  have  provoked  my  father 
to  misuse  me,  (the  first  time  he  ever  breathed  a  harsh 
word  against  either  of  his  children !)  I  |do  but  detest 
you  the  more !" 

"  Hate  me,  and  welcome !"  said  Felix,  in  an  unal- 
tered voice.  **  I  have  heard  you  say  as  much  before, 
and  been  nothing  moved.  But  never,  till  to-day— never 
till  from  your  father's  lips  this  morning,  did  I  learn  that 

Jrou  preferred  another— that  you  stooped  to  bestow  the 
ove  denied  to  me,  upon  yonder  beggar,  the  son  of  a 
beggar—  the  hireling  drudge  of  my  father's  mill !  What 
in  beaven— what  on  earth— do  you  see  to  move  your 
affection,  in  such  a  fellow  as  Valentin  1  Answer  me, 
Manette— what  do  you  see  to  like  in  Valentin  1" 

**  That  if  he  were  rich,  Uke  yourself.  Monsieur  Felix 
Cerivault,  he  would  not  always  be  thinking  of  riches, 
and  giving  the  tiame  of  beggar,  as  a  word  of  reproach, 
to  others  less  fortunate  than  himself;  for  Valentin  has 
the  heart  of  a. prince i" 

"  Truly  a  ragged  prince,  and  with  a  precious  cabin 
for  his  palace !"  retorted  the  miller's  son,  at  once  justi- 
fying her  accusation ;  *'  as  yoU  will  find  when  you  lake 
your  place  yonder  in  Charlet's  hovel,  among  the  tea 
half-fed,  half-clothed  brats  who  call  him  father !" 

"  And  who^  even  for  that  scanty  food  and  scanty 
clothing,  are  indebted  to  the  labor  of  Valentin !"  added 
Manette,  with  firmness;  "  of  Valentin,  who,  when  his 
work  at  the  mill  is  over^  comes  back  to  his  father's  hut 
with  a  smile  upon  his  face  and  a  song  upon  his  lips ; 
and,  instead  of  grumbling  and  murmuring  that  his  limbs 
are  aching  with  toil,  sits  down  cheerfully  to  his  OEier 
weaving  or  mat-work ;  or^  during  the  summer  season^ 
rows  oif  as  stoutly  as  though  his  arms  had  not  done  a 
tum  of  work  through  the  day,  to  cut  reeds  for  the 
thatchers  or  the  tile-makers.  And  for  what  does  he 
labor  1  To  lay  up  hoards  for  himself,  or  to  purchase 
the  means  of  .selfish  pleasure  1  No,  Monsieur  Felix, 
no !— to  get  bread  for  nis  paralytic  mother— raiment  for 
his  brothers  and  sisters — rent  to  requite  yoilrown  purse- 
proud  father  for  the  use  of  the  miserable  hut  you  hold 
BO  cheap.  Proud  as  you  are  of  your  fortune,  your  very 
means  have  been  swelled  by  his  industry." 

"Manette,"  whispered  the  gentle  Justine,  laying  her 
hand  imploringly  upon  her  sister's  shoulder,  "  you  know 
not  how  great  an  injury  you  may  be  doing  Valentin  !" 

"I  understand  you!"  replied  Manette,  aluud,  "al- 
though you  are  afraid  to  speak  out.  You  mean  that 
Monsieur  Felix  will  be  a  powerful  and  malicious  enemy 
to  him.  Courage,  courage,  sister!  Valentin,  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  labor  of  his  hands,  earns 
wages  from  the  miller  of  Corbeil ;  but  he  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  slave  of  either  old  Clerivault  or  his  son.  There 
is  nothing  to  fear  for  Valentin ;  nor  any  reason  why  I 
should  not  acquaint  the  gentleman  who  is  base  enough 
to  taunt  him  with  beggary^  that  I  would  rather  make 
one  in  the  hovel  by  the  river  side— among  its  merry 
inmates  and  the  warm  hearts  that  would  welcome  me 
so  kindly— than  play  the  lady  in  the  cold,  narrow-minded 
family  of  Clerivault,  where  the  only  cheerful  sound  is 
the  clack  of  their  own  mill!" 

By  this  time  the  soul  of  Felix  was  overflowing  with 
ra^e.  He  mads  no  allowance  for  the  irritability  of  a 
quick-tempered  girl,  opposed  for  the  first  time  in  her  in- 
clinatiens;  but  attributed  every  word  uttered  by  Ma- 
nette to  malice  prepense;  to  preconceived  bitterness, 
such  as  that  engendered  by  the  viper-nature  of  his 
kinswoman  Mademoiselle  Benoite ;  and  had  no  doubt 
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that  sach  injurious  expreasioAs  as  she  had  lavished  upon 
him  and  hb  were  in  habilual  use  between  herself  and 
Valentin,  her  father's  hireling.  On  her,  indeed,  he 
could  avenge  nothing;  but  Aim/— Felix  ground  his 
teeth  for  rage  as  be  thought  of  Valentin !  But  he  ut- 
tered not  a  syllable.  Hls  wrath  was  silent  as  it  was 
deadly ;  and  the  stillness  was  only  interrupied  by  the 
Bobs  of  Manette,  whose  petulance  as  usual  exhausted 
itself  in  tears. 

'*  Father  I"  cried  she,  suddenly  starting  up  from  Jus- 
tine's pacifying  embraces,  as  the  footsteps  of  Maihurin 
were  heara  api>roaching  the  bench  on  which  they  sal— 
'*<  I  beseech  you,  command  Monsieur  Felix  Clerivault 
to  quit  this  place.  You  explained  to  me  this  morning 
the  wickedness  of  children  presuming  to  disobey  their 
parents ;  jou  will  not  surely  eqcourage  a  son  to  rebel 
against  his  father !  Old  Clerivault  has  laid*  his  injunc- 
tions on  Felix  to  visit  La  Tremblaye  no  more.  You 
have  pride,  too,  father !— surely,  you  will  not  stoop 
to  have  it  said  that  yon  laid  snares  to  seduce  a  raw,  in- 
experienced boy  into  marriage  with  your  daughter  1" 

'*  And  tcho  will  dare  tasay  so  V*  ejaculated  the  young 
man,  trembling  with  suppressed  rage  at  the  epithets 
bestowed  upon  him. 

"  Your  own  kinswoman,  Mademoiselle  B^oite,  has 
said  so  a  thousand  times." 

**  Ma'mselle  Benoite  is  an  accursed  fool,"  cried  old 
Mathurin ;  and  young  Clerivault  saw  no  cause  to  dis- 
pute the  assertion. 

•'  But  you  cannot  surely,  my  dear  father,  wish  Mon- 
sieur Felix  lo  get  into  trouble  by  hia  visits  to  La  Trem- 
blaye 1"  said  Justine,  mildly— a  question  to  which  the 
gardener-farmer  found  it  so  difficult  to  reply,  that  he 
leant  dowtf  on  pretext  of  caressing  the  shaggy-looking 
cur  which  was  accustomed  to  lag  at  his  heels,  rather 
than  venture  on  a  direct  answer. 

**  And  how  is  my  father  to  hear  of  them  1*'.  demanded 
Clerivault,  haughtily  bending  his  brow. 

*'  Thus !"  replied  Justine,  pointing  through  the  dusk, 
DOW  gathering  round  them,  to  the  approaching  figure  of 
a  man  bending  under  the  weight  of  a  sack  of  meal ; 
who,  on  putting  down  his  burden,  and  raising  his  head 
as  he  proceeded  to  wipe  hb  streaming  browB,  presented 
lo  their  view  the  homely  features  but  prepossessing  coun- 
tenance of  Valentin;  while  Charlet's  son,  startled  to 
find  his  young  master  thus  apparently  domesticated  with 
Mathurin  and  his  daughters,  yet  in  nowise  daunted  by 
his  presence,  cheerfully  saluted  the  party. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  sir^*  demanded  F«hx, 
in  an  angry  voice. 

"  Obeying  the  orders  of  the.overseer,  Monsieur  Febx," 
replied  the  young  man  j  "  who  bade  me  brin^^over " 

^*  la  this  a  time  for  doing  your  mill-work  V*  interrupted 
Felix.  **  I  shall  represent  to-morrow  to  my  father  that 
yon  defer  the  execution  of  his  business  till  after-houiSy 
in  order  to  suit  your  own  whims  and  convenience." 

"  Yoa  will  represent  what  you  please,  sir,"  answered 
Valentin.  "  But  one  honest  man's  word  is  as  good  as 
another'a;  and  Monsieur  Bernardin  the  overseer  has 
known  me  too  well,  from  a  boy  upward,  asatruthteller 
and  fair  dealer,  not  to  credit  my  assurance  that  every 
minute  of  my  morning's  lime  was  spent  in  my  duty  to 
my  employer.  If  I.  have  pushed  the  boat  over  to  La 
Tremblaye  to  deliver  Monsieur  Mathurin  his  meal  this 
evening,  instead  of  to-morrow  morning,  as  I  was  direc- 
ted, it  is  only  because  I  desired  to  offer  him  the  boittoir 
ana  my  respects  to  the  young  ladies." 

"  Y'ouT  respects  and  your  salutions  are  not  wanted 
here,  my  Ud,"  growled  Mathurin.  "  If  youhadbroi«ht 
me  toe  couple  of  crowns  I  have  had  to  score  up  against 
your  father  for  milk  and  meal  fumiehed  to  your  family, 
yon  would  have  done  something  more  to  the  purpose.'* 
And  Mathurin,  excited  by  the  desire  of  saying  a  vexa- 
tious thing  to  the  pauper  who  had  presumed  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  his  i>retty-Manette,  renounced  the  generous  in- 
tention of  his  better  nature  to  make  a  free  gift  to  the 
needy  family  of  the  overflowings  of  bis  cruse  of  plenty. 

••  Do  not  fancy  I  come  empty-handed,''  said  Valentin, 
mildly,  bat  drawing  up  with  conscious  prid^  as.  he  ten- 
dered the  payment  of  the  two  crowns  to  the  more  pros- 
perous farmer :  and  Manette's  heart  beat,  till  it  was 
ready  to  burst  her  bosom,  for  joy  that  her  lover  was  able 
to  redeem  himself  from  humiliation  in  his  rival's  pre- 
sence. '*  If  I  have  delayed  thus  long.  Monsieur  Ma- 
thurin, it  is  that  grievous' sickness  has  arisen,  in  iny  fa- 
mily from  the  damps  of  the  season— Monaienr  Cleri- 
vault's  workmen  having  neglected  to  repair  the  roof  of 


ouf  hut,  according  to  his  covenant.  But  remember  that^ 
although  the  cost  of  drugs  and  doctors  may  have  kept 
us  in  your  debt,  it  has  not  caused  mci  to  break  my  word. 
I  promised  you  payment  at  midsummer,  and  Saturday 
next  is  the  eve  of  St.  John." 

"Good,  Valentin;  good,'*  replied  Mathurin, jerking 
the  money  into  his  pocket,  and  ashamed  of  the  mean- 
ness into  which  he  had  been  betrayed.  '*  You  are  an 
honest  lad ;  and  I  have  naught  to  say  against  you,  in 
your  way.  But  your  way  is  not  mine,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  it  so.  Henceforward,  i  shall  beg  Mon- 
sieur Bernardiii  to  choose  some  other  of  his  mill-lads  to 
to  do  what  business  may  chance  to  stiud  between  us; 
and  charge  my  old  friend  Charlet  to  lay  his  ii\junc(ion8 
on  yourself  not  to  be  gadding  about  upon  idle  errands 


of  evenings,  or  at  least  not  upon  premises  of  mine.*' 

**•  You  nave  said  enough,  Master  Mathurin,  answered 
Valentin,  involuntarily  glancing  toward  the  two  girls, 
who  stood  overcome  with  grief  and  embarrasement, 
leaning  on  each  other,  under  the  acacia  trees;  "T  am 
well  aware  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  sudden  chance 
of  welcome ;  and  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  thank  the 
tale-bearer  who,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  base 
enough  to  play  the  spy  upon  my  actions." 
^  "  You  lie '.  vociferated  Felix,  upon  whom  the  accu- 
sing looks  of  Valentin  were  now  directed.  "  You  lie 
like  a  dog! " 

*'  Coward  that  you  are,  in  daring  to  use  such  words 
to  me  /"  cried  the  young  man,  suddenly  smiting  a  vio> 
lent  blow  upon  his  own  breast ;  *'  when  you  know  that 
I  cannot  raise  my  hand  against  you  so  long  as  the  bread 
eaten  by  my  family  is  provided  by  your  father's  wages." 

•*  You  have  also  their  beggary  to  thank  for  screening 
your  insoltnce  from  chastisement,"  said  ihe  contemptu<« 
ous  Felix.  "  And  as  you  seem  to  be  in  no  condition  to 
play  the  hero,  beware  in  future  how  you  aasume  the 
braggart." 

"Valentin— dear  Valentin!"  exclaimed  Justine, 
throwing  herself  before  young  Clerivault,  to  intercept 
ihe  spring  which  she  perceived  Valentin  on  the  point  of 
making  upon  his  person,  "  remember  your  poor  mother 
—remember  your  sick  sisters." 

"  Let  me  go !"  cried  he,  struggling  in  the  silent  em- 
brace of  Manette,  which  not  even  her  father's  presence 
sulHced  to  check  when  she  saw  her  lover  on  the  eve  of 
rushing  into  violence— the  inevitable  ruin  to  himself  and 
his  family.  "  Let  me  go->let  me  not  live  to  have  it 
said  of  me,  thai  I  dared  not  defend  myself  against  the 
insults  of  a  villain  !^  Then  dashing  forward,  and  again 
as  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  buret  into  tears  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while  he  exclaimed, 
♦*  He  is  right  I— I  dart  not  strike  him— I  dare  not  lay 
my  hand  on  the  son  of  the  Miller  of  Corbeil !  I  was  • 
bom  too  poor  to  indulge  in  the  sense  of  Justice  and  ho- 
nor. The  walls  that  shelter  us  are  his  falher's  wallfr-^ 
the  food  we  eat  spring  from  him.  Father— mother- 
brothers— sisters,  this  is  the  hardest  thing  I  have  had  to 
bear  for  your  sake !"'  ^ 

"  Never  mind  him,  Valentin !  be  of  good  cheer,  dear, 
dear  Valentin  !^*  sobbed  Manette :  her  sensitive  nature 
excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  violence  by  his  distresses. 
'*  Let  him  be  as  rich  and  audacious  as  he  will,  I  hold 
him  but  a  dastard  and  a  beggar  1  From  me  be  wjll  ob- 
tain nothing,  Valentin  ;~^noihing  but  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion. Poor  as  you  are — so  poor  will  I  be !  Despise  yoa 
as  they  may — /honor  you ,-=-/ revere  you — lune  you! 
My  father  taay  drive  me  forth,— my  friends  disown  me ; 
but  they  have  urged  me  on  into  defiance  by  their  mis- 
doings toward  you.  Valentin,  dear  Valentin,  hear 
me—  hear  your  wife  ;  and  leave  this  man  to  the  rebukes 
of  his  own  conscience." 

Sad  was  the  scene  that  ensued  upon  this  open  viola- 
tion of  parental  authority.  But  Valentin  had  not  the 
affliction  of  seeing  the  woman  he  loVed  savagely  en- 
treated by  her  enraged  father  :  for  while  Mathurin  was 
engaged  m  driving  back  his  daughter  to  the  farm,  and 
locking  her  into  her  room,  Felix  and  himself  were  en- 
twined in  a  deadly  struggle— a  struggle  that  left  him  for 
a  few  seconds  breathless  and  senseless  on  the  turf:  for 
the  athletic  Clerivault  was  as  much  the  superior  or  the 
ill-nourished,  over-tasked  Valentin,  in  personal  strength, 
as  in  worldly  endowments.  Young  Baptieret,  a  hmd 
employed  upo»  the  farm,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the . 
tumult  of  the  scufBe,  proceeded  to  raise  him  from  the 

Sound ;  while  Felix  nastily  made  of£  toward  Corbeil. 
ut  when  Valentin  recovered  the  effect  of  hb  stunning 
fall  sufficiently  to  comprehend  what  had  passed,  and  to 
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feel  that  he  hftd  been  eogaffed  b  an  altercation  with  his 
master's  son.  which  would  probably  end  in  the  ruin  of 
his  whole  nousebold,  he  wrung  his  hands  for  very 
bitterness. 

**  Would  that  I  were  dead !"  he  ejaculated,  as  be  look 
his  way  back  to  his  father's  ferry-boat.  "  Mathurin.has 
sworn  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  another.  Monaeiir 
Cierivault  will  eject  my  ornther  from  her  habitation  when 
he  learns  what  has  occurred.  My  intemperance  will 
seal  the  fate  of  my  family,  without  obtaining  me  the 
band  of  Manette.  Woula,  would  that  I  were  dead! 
Better  be  in  my  grave  than  thus  a  burden  to  myself  and 
all  the  world." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer.  Valentin  1"  cried  the  lad  Baptie- 
ret,  who  had  followed,  and  was  aiding  him  to  unmoor 
his  boat.  "  Ma'mselle  Manette  loves  you  in  spite  of 
them  all.  Ma'mselle  Manette  has  promised  that  she 
will  one  day  be  your  wife !" 

<«  No !— no  wife— no  house— no  hope — no  rest !  I  was 
bom  with  the  curse  of  God  upon  my  soul  !*'  uttered  the 
ferrvman's  son,  looking  up  to  the  sky— where  the  faint 
flaaoes  of  a  summer's  storm  were  already  streaming,  as 
if  in  impious  reproach  to  the  Omnipotence  who  had 
created  a  wretch  so  miserable.  "I  was  bom  to  eat  the 
bread  of  toil  and  biiterneas ;  what  matters  it  that  such 
an  outcast  should  cease  to  hve !" 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  every  petulant  word  uttered 
by  Valentin  to  the  farm-lad  Baptieret  during  that  brief 
colloquy  was  eventually  inscribed  in  the  judicial  archives 
of  the  country,  with  the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
incidents  foUowiug  the  quarrel  of  that  fatal  night !  Old 
Gharlet's  son  never  agam  set  foot  upon  the  turf  of  La 
Tremblaye. 
■  Valentm  was  mistaken,  however,  in  sappostng  that 
his  dispute  with  Felix  would  insure  his  dismLssaffrom 
the  Mill  of  Corbeil.  Either  old  Clerivauh  saw  no  cause 
for  displeasure  in  his  conduct,  or  Felix  had  generously, 
or  |>erhap8  discreetly,  forborne  to  prefer  a  complaint 
against  him :  when,  at  the  ringin|[  of  the  work-bell  the 
following  moming,  he  presented  himself  as  usual  aniiong 
the  men,  not  a  word  of  remark  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Bemardin,  the  overseer.  Valentin  had  been 
catting  rushes  on  the  river  by  earliest  daylight,  in  order 
to  repair,  to  the  best  of  his  own  a'bilities,  the  dilapida- 
ted roof  of  the  hovel,  from  whence  he  so  much  dreaded 
to  witness  the  ejection  of  his  family ;  and,  heart-sick 
with  labor  and  tastinc,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  support 
the  struggle  of  his  feelings  on  ascertaining  that  his  rash- 
ness hadnot  been  the  means  of  immediate  iniury  to  his 
sick  and  feeble  mother.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he 
had  still  stronger  evidence  that  no  displeasure  existed 
against  him  in  the  mind  of  the  Cleriyaults ;  for,  a  trast- 
worthy  messenger  being  needed  to  carry  over  to  La 
Brie  the  copy  of  a  contract  of  sale,  for  signature,  to  one 
of  the  most  extensive  corojgrowers  of  the  district,  Valen- 
tin was  chosen  for  the  office,  the  usual  factor  being  ab- 
sent on  pressing  biisiness  at  the  market  of  Melun.  Ha- 
ving received  his  instractions,  he  accordingly  de{>arted ; 
and,  as  it  was  held  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Cor- 
beil till  a  late  hour  at  night,  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
tender  an  account  of  his  commission  to  Monsieur  Ber- 
nardin  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  to  be  at  the 
mill  half  an  hour  previous  to  nls  usual  time. 

At  that  usual  lime,  however,-  the  work  bell  rang,  but 
no  Valentin  made  his  appearance ;  and  the  young  men 
in  Clerivault's  employment  began  lo  joke  among  them- 
selves, swearing  that  the  sober  Valentin  must  have  been 
guilty  of  some  excess,  and  detained  on  the  road.  At  a 
late  hour,  Bemardin  de8p«tched  one  of  the  boys  to 
Gharlet's  cottage  to  make  inquiries,  but  still  no  Valen- 
tin had  been  heard  of;  and  the  old  ferryman,  imeasy  in 
bis  turn,  began  lo  inquire  on  what  sort  of  a  horse  his 
son  was  mounted  for  the  expedition  1  "A  valuable 
one— a  favorite  with  the  master  and  Monsieur  Felix," 
was  the  reply :  but  it  was  the  teniper  of  the  beast  alone, 
and  not  its  value,  that  interested  Charlet.  The  p<>or  old 
man,  however,  had  soon  ample  opportunity  of  judging 
for  himeelf ;  for,  having  returned  to  the  mill  wiih  Ber- 
nardin's  messenger,  he  found  a  crowd  of  workmen  and 
all  the  idlers  of  the  town  assembled  round  the  door  of 
the  htUU  adjoining  Clerivault's  mill,  with  the  hoise  on 
which  Valentin  had  set  off  on  the  preceding  day,  stand- 
ing saddled  and  bndled  in  the  midst  of  them. 

^^^J?  ^'"^!?'  "*«tt^"  hastily  inquired  Charlet  of 
one  of  Glerivault  a  men,  who  was  lounging  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd.  ^ 

**No,  tksre  are  bo  tidiafs  of  Valentin,*'  replied  the 


fellow  carelessly,  not  noticing  whom  he  addressed. 
**  The  horse  has  been  brought  home  by  a  countryman, 
who  found  him  ranging  loose  this  morning  in  the  forest  . 
of  Senart,  and  havmg  rode  him  as  far  as  Essonne  to  ' 
make  inquiries,  found  the  beast  recognized  easily  enough 
as  the  favorite  bay  of  the  Miller  of  Corbeil. 

'*  But  Valentin  i"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  striking  his 
hands  together,  impatient  that  any  one  should  talk  of  a 
horse,  when  he  was  asking  for  nis  son — "  What  can 
have  become  of  Valentin  1'*^  and  aUeady  from  all  parts 
of  the  crowd  the  same  question  was  arising—**  What 
can  have  become  of  Valentin  1" 

"  You  had  better  go  home.  Charlet,"  said  6eroardiD« 
when  the  same  inquiry  had  been  fruitheasly  reiterated 
for  two  hours  loncer;  "Iwill  send  word  to  you  th« 
first  news  that  reaches  us.  Take  another  glads  of  wine, 
man,  and  do  not  tremble  so,  if  yOu  can  help  it..  No 
harm  can  have  befallen  your  son ;  he  had  no  money  in 
his  pocket,  either  to  lead  him  into  intemperance  or  to 
tempt  any  evil-disposed  person  to  attack  him.  The  lad 
has  got  into  some  foolish  scrape  on  the  road — has  lost 
the  contract,  perhaps,  and  is  afraid  to  retum :  but  Mon- 
sieur has  sent  out  m  every  direction  to  seek  informa- 
tion respecting  him ;  and  before  evening,  I  wager  my 
life  we  know  all  about  the  matter,  and  that  it  wiL  prove 
to  be  a  thing  of  no  manner  of  moment." 

But  Bemardin  was  only  half  justified  in  his  anticipa- 
tions. Before  evening,  the  public  authorities  were 
summoned,  and  a  woca  verbal  was  drawn  up.  specify- 
ing the  finding  of  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Valentin, 
suspended  by  bis  own  handkerchief  to  a  tree  in  the 
forest  of  Senart.  He  had  dettroyed  ki$n9elf.  His  im- 
precations of  the  preceding  night  were  now  remembered 
and  recorded.  It  was  recollected  that  he  had  declared 
himself  weary  of  the  world- that  in  bis  despair  he  had 
cursed  his  Maker  as  the  origin  of  his  woes.  Nothing, 
alas !  could  be  plainer.  Valentin  had  blasphemed  the 
Almighty,  and  straightway,  like  the  recreant  apostle; 
gone  ana  haitfed  himself!  It  was  noticed  with  sympa- 
thy by  all,  that  throughout  the  investigation  of  the 
case,  young  Cierivault,  who  could  not  but  tax  himself 
as  the  unintentional  cause  of  the  misfortune,  was  pale 
as  death,  and  cobpletely  overpowered  by  his  feelings. 
-  But  if  Felix  sorrowed  for  the  departed,  what  was  the 
affiiction  of  her  whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved— of  those 
who  so  dearly  loved  him  1  what  the  agony  of  Manette 
when  she  knew  that  he  for  whom  she  would  have  sa- 
crificed all.  had  iocorred  the  guilt  of  the  suicide !  She 
did  not  bold  him  guilty,  except,  indeed,  in  leaving  her 
behind  to  straggle  alone  with  the  troubles -of  the  world  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  daylight  dawned,^  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding that  when  the  oody  of  Valentin  was  discovered 
iO  the  forest,  and,  After  the  usual  forms,  deposited  by 
the  Marecbausse  of  Corbeil  in  his  father's  hovel,  previ- 
ously to  interment,  she  set  out  alone  for  Charlet's  cot- 
tage, to  comfort  the  living,  to  moum  over.the  dead !, 

It  was  a  grievous  sight--^at  miserable  hut  standing 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  green  meadows  of  the  bordera 
of  the  Seine,  like  a  thing  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
nature— that  miserable  but  whose  prop  was  now  reft 
away— Ihat  refuge  for  those  who  had  none  left  to  succor 
them,  none  left  to  minister  to  their  wants,  or  wipe 
away  their  tears!  Mathufin's  dau(^hter  lifted  the  latch 
as  gently  as  though  it  were  possible  that  any  under 
Charlet's  roof  could  at  such  a  season  be  sleeping ;  and 
with  the  calmness  of  despair  entered  the  house  of 
mourning. 

And  mournful,  indeed  was  the  spectacle !  There,  on 
the  only  pallet,  lay  the  paralytic  mother,  hiding  her  face 
in  the  clothes,  that  she  might  not  look  upon  the  disfi- 
gured corpse  of  her  first-born — the  mattress  afibrding 
the  customary  bed  to  the  children  having  been  already 
carried  out  and  sold  by  the  poor  ferryman  to  secure  the 
mesna  of  a  decent  burial  for  bis  boy  !  And  there  the 
livid  body  of  Valentin  lay  stretched  upon  the  very 
rushes  which  his  own  hand  had  cut  for  so  different  a 
purpose;  while  his  Utile  brothers  and  sisters,  deprived 
of  their  rest,  and  terrified^  and  hungry,  were  huddled 
together  in  a  comer,  stanng  with  wonder  on  all  that 
was  passing.,  Charlet,  usually  so  reckless  amid  his 
wants  and  misfortunes,  sat  with  his  head  drooping  on 
his  breast,  and  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  on  Manette's 
entrance ;  nor  was  it  till  she  went  close  up  to  him,  and 
kneeled  at  his  feet,  and  called  him  "father,"  and  re- 
viled herself  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief  which  had 
happened,  that  the  unhappy  man  seemed  moved  to  con- 
sciousneas. 
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"  Had  he  liw d,  I  should  have  been  your  daughter," 
said  Manette.  hiding  her  weeping  face  upon  his  Knees, 
"and  then,  ail  I  had  would  have  been  yours.  Accept 
it  now,  Charlet.  for  his  sake,"  she  continued,  olacing  in 
his  hand  a  small  bag  containing^  the  amount  ot  her's  and 
Justine's  earnings.  "  Accept  it  now,  when  it  can  be 
useful:  for  to  me,  worldly  goods  are  henceforward 
vain.**  And  she  wept  long  and  bitterly,  while  the  Utile 
children,  who  had  been  taught  by  Valentin  to  love  her, 
crept  foaward  and  clung  to  her  gown,  and  whispered  to 
her  to  be.  comforted,  for  that  their  orother  was  surely 
with  God ! 

"  Yes,  he  is  with  God  !*'  said  the  broken-bearted  old 
man,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  *'  He  whose- loss  renders  these 
little  ones  worse  than  fatherless,  and  gives  so  bitter  a 
pang  to  the  poor  gray-headed  parents,  to  whom  he 
never,  never  gave  pain  before,  muet  be  with  God.  My 
boy  may  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  Grace  with  the  stain 
of  self-murder  on  his  soul.  He,  who  never  imured 
mortal  man,  may  have  been  moved  to  lift  his  hand 
against  his  own  precious  life.  But  heaven  judges  us  not 
as  we  judge  each  other :  heaven  witnessed  the  cares, 
the  trials,  the  strugj^les  of  my  poor  Valentin,  and  noted 
the  maddening  brain,  the  breaking  heart  of  the  proud 
'pau^r— .the  tender  son— the  good  brother— the  good 
Christian ;  and  heaven  will  forgive  him !" 

"Why,  why  did  he  forsake  usl"  ejaculated  Mathu- 
rin'd  daughter,  rising  from  her  knees  and  tottering  to- 
ward the  body.  "Oh,  Valentin!  Valentin!  why  did 
you  forsake  me  1"  and  lifting  up  the  cloth  with  which 
Che  pious  care  of  the  father  had  covered  the  face  of  the 
dead,  she  imprinted  a  fervent  kiss  upon  the  blue  lips  of 
him  who  should  have  been  her  husband,  unterriiied  by 
the  8(artiii|^  eyes — the  distended  nostrils — and  all  the 
ghastly  evidence  of  his  mode  of  death. 

A  t  tnat  moment  her  father  and  sisler,  having  missed 
her  from  the  farm,  and  readily  cooiecCuring  her  route, 
entered  the  cottage  in  search  of  Manette ;  but  Mathu- 
rin'a  displeasure  against  the  deceased  was  over  now, 
and  instead  of  expressing  diasatisfaction  at  his  daugh- 
ter's proceedings,  he  not  only  advanced  with  tearful 
eyes  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the  body  of  her  ill-starred 
lover,  but  asked  permission  of  Charlet  to  follow  it  to 
the  grave.  The  worthy  Beraardin  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  burial  cere- 
mony :  and  when  the  remains  of  the  "  warm  and  true" 
ValenUn  were  deposited  in  the  pauper's  trench  of  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Germain,  they  were  transported  thi- 
ther on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades,  and  followed  by 
so  vast  a  concourse  of  his  fellow-workmen  and  friends, 
that  the  incense  of  their  ajffliction  was  as  that  of  a 
bomt^offering,  calculated  to  propitiate  the  mercy  of  God 
toward  the  suicide. 

It  is  probable  that  a  catastrophe  so  lamentable  would 
have  pi[oduced  a  greater  sensation  and  elicited  a  closer 
scrutiny  in  a  little  town  so  uneventful  in  its  history  as 
Corbeir^  but  that  the  still  fiercer  disasters  of  the  f'rench 
revolution  had  already  begun  in  the  capital:  and  even 
the  tongue  of  Mademoiselle  Benoite  found  a  nobler 
topic  in  the  misfortunes  of  Marie  Antoinette  of  France 
than  in  those  of  the  Roses  of  Corbeil.  There  was  no 
time  for  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  individuals! 

Clerivniilt,  i;>erplexed  by  apprehensions  lest  the  vast 
granaries  -of  his  hcUU  should  attract  the  rapacity  of  the 
populac:*,  whose  excesses  were  now  every  hour  on  the 
increase,  gratified  with9Ut  hesitation—* almost  mechani- 
cally— the  request  of  his  son  that  he  would  assign  the 
grataitoua  use  of  one  of  his  wholesome  cottages  to 
Charlet's  afflicted  family ;  nor  was  it  needful  for  Felix 
to  covenant  in  return  that  he  would  seek  no  further  in- 
tercourse with  the  heauty  of  La  Tremblaye :  the  old 
man  having  already  ascertained,  that  from  the  period 
of  Valentin's  untimely  end,  his  rival  had  made  a  tracri- 
fice  of  the  ill-omened  connexion.  Even  Mademoiselle 
Benoite  was  ready  to  avow  that  Monsieur  Felix  had 
altogether  renounced  his  intention  of  a  marriage  with 
Manette. 

Meaxrwhile,  not  only  Mademoiselle  Benoite,  but 
every  gossip  of  the  united  community,  was  secretly 
marveling  over  the  extraordinary  change  that  had 
taken  plaee  in  the  deportment  of  voung  Clerivault :  and 
one  and  all  inferred,  from  the  hmard  aspect  of  his 
face,  and  the  gradual  emaciation  of^his  person,  that  his 
attachment  to  Mathurin's  daughter  had  been  deejper 
•eated  than  they  had  imagined  possible.  The  sacrifice 
of  his  paasion  was  evidently  preving  U{>on  his  constitu-: 
tion;  ne  grew  laogoid^tremuloas— his  strength  was 


failing— his  temper  softened— his  audacious  deportment 
had  given  place  to  mild  depression — instead  of  sharing 
the  political  enthusi^^sm  of  the  tien^  etat  of  which  he 
formed  9  part— instead  of  exulting  in  the  degradation 
of  an  order  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  reVile  as 
his  natural  enemy — ^Felix  appeared  to  regard  with  utter 
indifrerence  the  alarms  of  nis  father  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  republican  party. 

The  young  man  was  not,  however,  alto^therso  care- 
less as  he  appeared.  Felix  nourished  in  his  heart  an  im- 
portant project.  Although  he  had  done  his  part  toward 
the  resuftance  of  the  foreign  alliance  created  for  the 
suppression  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Fmnce,  by 
supplying  an  active  substitute  to  the  conscription^he  now 
determined  to  devote  his  personal^  services  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and,  fully  aware  qf  the  opposition  he  was  likely  to 
experience  from  a  parent  who  reverenced  him  as  his 
heir  fully  as  much  as  he  loved  him  as  a  son.  departed  in 
secret  from  Corbeil,  to  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
publican armv. 

"  Resolved  to  accpmplish  my  part  as  a  citizen,  by  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  nation  against  the  insults  of 
the  minions  of  Pitt  and  Coburfc,"  said  the  letter  which 
he  subsequently  addressed  to  his  father  in  explanation  of 
his  intentions,  "  I  have  spared  you  the  pain  of  opposing 
my  immoveable  resolve ;  and  to  evade  your  pursuit, 
my  dear  father,  have  entered  the  army  of  the  republic 
under  an  assumed  name ;  nor,  till  I  have  proved  my- 
self worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  most  faithful  of  her 
sons,  shall  I  revisit  Corbeil.  My  last  entreaty  is  that 
you  give  all  your  confidence  to  Bernardin,  your  true  and 
diligent  servant:  and  that  you  do  not  neglect  the  desti- 
tute family  of  Charlet  the  Ferryman." 

**  I  knew  it  would  be  thus,"  murmurred  the  gentle 
Justine,  as  she  sauntered  along  the  river-walk  of  her 
father's  garden  looking  toward  the  mill  of  Corbeil, 
when  intelligence  of  young  Cleri vault's  departure  trana- 

Eired  in  the  town.  *'  I  was  sure  he  could  not  remain 
ere,  haunting  the  same  spots  and  communicating  with 
the  same  associates  as  before.  He  is  ri^ht  to  fly.  Fe- 
lix has  nothing  more  to  do  at  Corbeil :  his  penance  roust 
be  accomplished  elsewhere.  Miserable,  miserable  Fe- 
lix! What  thoughts,  what  recollections  accompany 
him  in  his  flight ;— what  griefe,  what  terrors  have  been 
undermining  bis  heahh !  Yet  Manette,  who  so  dearly 
loved  Valentin,  has  seen  and  suspected  nothing  of  all 
this ;— while  I.  /  so  long^  so  hopelessly  devoted  to  Fe- 
lix, dfscemed  nis  conscience-struck  affliction  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  him  gazing  yonder  from  the  shore 
on  Charlet's  hovel !  The  Forest  of  Senart.— the  Forest 
of  Senart !  Oh !  that  I  could  free  myself  from  the  ima- 
gination of  that  scene.— that  fatal,  fatal  night !  No 
sooner  am  I  left  alone  than  involuntary  the  whole  black 
business  arises  before  me.  I  fancy  their  encounter,^! 
seem  to  hear  their  quarrel— I  seem  to  see  the  struggle 
in  which  Valentin  must  have  fallen  a  victim,  ere  the 
dreadful  idea  presented  itself  to  Felix  of  making  him 
pass  for  a  self-murderer!  Apt>earances  avouched  the 
imputation,- appearances  deceived  the  officers  of  jus- 
lice,— deceived  his  comrades^  his  master,  his  father, 
his  friends,  his  affianced  wife,— but  they  did  not  de- 
ceive me ;  for  it  was  not  on  Valentin's  life,  but  on  Uie 
well-doing  of  Felix  Clerivault  that  my  happiness  was 
pledged.  And,  oh!  how  have  I  watched  over  his  re- 
pentance, his  despair!  Had  he  triumphed  in  his  wick- 
edness, I  should  have  learned  to  hate  him :  but  to  see 
him  self-convicted, — penitent,— wretched,— although 
thrice  secure  from  discovery!  Miserable,  miserable 
Felix !  Driven  from  his  home  by  the  clinging  curse  of  ' 
reminiscences  henceforward  to  be  attached  to  his 
birthplace — Oh !  when  will  he  venture  to  return  to  Cor- 
beil r 

Meanwhile  the  tumults  of  revolutionary  violence 
were  racing :  and  this  question,  at  first  universally  re- 
iterated in  the  little  town,  soon  came  to  be  repeated  by 
old  Clerivault  and  Justine.  The  old  man  had  aheady 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  mill  to  Bernardin,  the 
overseer ;  and  the  fine  domain  of  St.  Germain  having 
become  national  property  by  the  emigration  of  the  noble 
family  with  whom  it  was  hereditary,  the  chateau  was 
readily  appropriated  by  the  miller  of  Corbeil.  Thither, 
with  a  scanty  household,  he  retired ;  and  there,  uncarea 
for  and  alone,  falling  gradually  into  a  state  of  imbecility, 
it  was  a  gratification  to  hini,  when  tottering  round  the 
lawns  whose  beauty  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating,  to 
be  accosted  bv  the  younger  daughter  of  nis  neighbor 
Matburtn,  with  inquiries  whether  tidings  had  reached 
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him  from  his  son,  and  how  it  fared  with  the  armies  of 
France.  But  the  old  man's  answer  was  ever  the  same : 
**  The  armies  of  France  were  triumphant-j-but  no  tidings 
from  his  son !"  Great  names  were  beginning  to  arise 
from  obscurity  in  the  annals  of  the  country — Lannes, 
Victor,  Bernadotte,  Murat.  Duroc,  Berthier,  Sucnot, 
Soult.  A  great  soldier  had  conquered  to  its  badtoere 
"Ihe  eagle- plumed  ensign  of  victory;  but  no  conjecture 
enabled  Clerivauit  to  discover  under  what  designation 
Felix  had  either  fallen  on  the  field  of  honor,  or  was 
struggling^  onward  in  the  career  of  fame.  It  was 
rumored  m  the  town  that  once,  when  a  brigade,  on  its 
march  to  join  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
baited  at  Essoune,  a  superior  officer  was  seen  {galloping 
back,  to  the  high  road  m  the  dusk  of  the  evening  irom 
the  portal  of  the  church  of  St.  Spire,  where,  m  the 
tronc  des  pauvrei,  adjoining  the  mausoleum  of  Count 
Haymon,  of  Corbeil,  a  bank*  bill  of  conaideriible  amount 
was  found  on  the  succeeding  morning.  But  none  could 
say  that  the  stranger  was  Felix  Clerivauit;  and  if  indeed 
he,  the  suns  of  Egypt  and  Italy  had  "  written  strange  de- 
feature in  his  face. ' 

At  length  (it  was  the  triumphant  epoch  of  the  recog- 
nition of  ^  ioLdat  heureux  as  first  Emperor  of  France.) 
the  miller  of  Corbeil,  long  sickly  and  doting,  was  finally 
gathered  to  his  rest;  when  a  public  advertisement 
having  been  legally  circulated  by  the  authorities  of  the 
department,  and  the  sale  of  the  property  subsequently 
announced— the  heir — the  long-absent,  ine  half-forgot- 
ten Felix— appeared  on  the  spot  in  the  person  of  one  of 
those  eminent  generals  whose  names  had  long  been  rife 
'  in  the  mouths  of  Corbeil,  and  their  destinies  com- 
mended to  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen.   But  when,  shortly  afterwards,  the  equipage  of 

General  Le was  seen  entering  the  iron  gates  of  the 

park  of  St.  Germain,  the  notion  of  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Marengo,  of  the  Pyramids,  of  Auster- 
litz,  seemed  to  have  superseded  all  recollection  of  Felix 
Clerivauit.  The  villagers  gazed  on  the  noble  person  of 
the  handsome,  grave,  and  middle-aged  soldier,  whose 
head  was  more  than  slightly  silvered  by  the  toils  of  war, 
and  saw  no  trace  of  the  petulant  youth  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch,  eighteen  years  before,  crossing 
the  river  to  La  Tremblaye  to  laugh  and  jest  with  the 
Roses  of  Corbeil. 

-To  hu  eyes,  meanwhile,  the  season  and  the  scene 
were  much  the  same  as  when  he  quitted  them.  He  had 
become  a  hero— a  statesman ;  Euro[)e  was  familiar  with 
,  his  name,  and  bis  voice  had  obtained  weight  in  the 
*  councils  of  France.  His  port  was  now  erect  and  stately 
—his  step  firm  and  measured— his  voice  stern  and  com- 
manding ;  he  had  learned  to  control  the  desires  and 
passions  of  others— fte  had  learned  to  control  his  own. 
Nothing  in  him  but  was  altered.  But  there  rolled  the 
same  blue  Seine— there  smiled  the  same  vineyards — 
there  stood  the  mill  of  Corbeil — there  rose  the  woods  of 
St.  Germain— there  the  chimneys  of  the  farm  of  La 
Tremblaye — there,  far  below  in  the  meadows,  crumbled 
the  ruins  of  a  hovel,  the  hut  of  the  ferryman— and  there 
— there,  in  the  distant  horizon,  gfoom'ed  the  Forest  of 
Senart.  And,  lo  !  unsilenceably  resounded  in  his  ears 
the  mandate,  "Thou  shalt'do  no  murder!" 

It  was  £ome  comfort  to  him  to  learn  that  Mathurin 
was  DO  more,  and  the  family  of  Charlet,  the  ferryman, 
dispersed  and  forgotten.  "  And  the  Roses  of  Corbeil  1" 
inquired  General  Le ,  in  a  low  voice,  as,  accom- 
panied by  the  gamekeeper  of  St.  Germain,  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  arrival,  he  pursued  his  way  along  the  terrace, 
gazing  through  the  grey  evening  twilight  upon  the  open 
country. 

"  Maiurin's  eldest  daughter,  mon  General,  she  who 
married  the  young  farmer  named  Baptieret,  is  the  mo- 
ther of  ten  fine  children,  and  still  living  at  the  Trem- 
blaye," said  the  garde-de-chasse.  "  Her  sister,  Justine, 
poor  soul !  has  become  a  Sister  of  Charity." 

Hastily  proceeding  in  their  walk,  the  opening  of  the 
upper  avenue  of  the  chateau  toward  the  vineyards 
brought  them  in  sight  of  a  fine,  comely-looking  country- 
woman  driving  two  cows,  and  accompanied  by  a  lout 
of  a  farnaing-boy  and  two  healthy  little  girls,  with  un- 
tnmmed  neads  and  dirty  faces. 

•*  Tiens,  yoila  justement  Ma'ame  Baptieret  et  ses  en- 
£in8 !"  contmued  the  gamekeeper.  '*  Ma'ame  Baptieret ! 
Ijola,  Ma*ame  Baptieret !  voici  Monsieur  le  General, 
qui  s'informe  de  vous  et  de  votre  famille  !" 

And  General  Le  — ^  found  himself  perforce  required 
U>  staod  aod  receive  the  awkward  couitesies  of  the 


great  fat  countrywoman  before  him,  and  listen  to  her 
history  of  her  father's  dying  of  an  asthma,  and  her 
own  happy  match  with  Baptieret  the  cowboy  !  "  Brave 
ears^on  si  jamais  y  en  fut,  ei  bien>aime  de  ce  pauvre  Va* 
lentin.  Monsieur  le  General  se  rappeUe,  sans  doute,  ce 
pauvre  Valentin  V* 

Alas !  what  else  but  the  remembrance  of  Valentin  had 
kept  him  so  long  an  alien  from  his  father's  hearth— ao 
lonjg  an  exile  from  home  1  And  it  was  for  the  woman 
before  him  that  he  had  borne  so  much— incurred  bo 
much— sinned  so  greatly,  so  irreparably  !  Poor  feeble 
human  nature !    Poor  murdered  Valentin ! 

But  the  trial  thus  voluntarily  encountered  proved  too 
much  for  Felix ;  .and.  after  remaining  a  few  hours  lon- 
ger at  St.  Germain,  General  Le quitted  for  the  last 

time  a  spot  aboundii^  in  soul-harrowing  reminiscences 
— ^reminiscences  rendering  vain  his  toils  of  honor,  hi> 
career  of  glory. 

For  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life^  the  fine  mansion 
of  St.  Germain  remained  uninhabited.  But  the  grave 
of  General  Le is  now  at  Ehrenbreitstein^  his  mo- 
nument at  the  Pantheon,  and  his  propeny,  having  been 
bequeathed  to  the  foundation  of  a  military  hospital, 
otherwise  invested.  Strangers  abide  at  the  chateau — a 
company  of  speculators  have  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  mill  of  Corbeil :  and  nothing  remains  to  comme- 
morate the  past,  but  the  clear  fountains  of  La  Trem- 
blaye, and  a  deserted  grave  in  the  church-yard  in  the 
village  of  St.  Germain— a  grave  whose  accusing  voice 
will  be  heard  by  the  guilty  aoul  even  through  the  feer- 
ful  stillneas  of  eternity. 


ST.    CROIX; 

A  TALS  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  TRRROR. 

Monsieur  St.  Csoix  was  a  strange  compound  of  the 
misanthrope  and  philanthropisL  the  miser  and  the  fop» 
fermented  by  a  strong  leaven  of^the  irritability  and  way- 
wardness ofinsanity.  And  this  man  dwelt^  three  years 
ago^  and  probably  atill  dwells,  in  the  most  profound  se- 
clusion, though  in  a  fashionable  street,  in  the  gayest 
quarter  of  Paris,  where  thousands  are  thronging  daily' 
past  his  abode  of  misery,  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  being. 

The  stamp  of  nobility  was  upon  his  lofly  brow ;  and 
though  age,  or  perhaps  sorrow,  bad  silvered  his  hair,  it 
had  neither  bent  his  tali  and  finely-proportioned  figure, 
nor  wrinkled  the  face  which  in  youth  must  have  been 
pre-eminently  handsome. 

We  became  intimate;  our  daily  conversations  be- 
tween my  window  and  his  garden  appeared  not  less 
agreeable  to  my  neighbor  than  to  niyseif.  One  great 
reason  for  the  kindness  he  invariably  manifested  tow- 
ard me,  and  the  interest  he  took  in  my  welfare,  was, 
I  verily  beUeve,  that  in  whatever  society  or  place  I  met 
him,  whether  with  a  gay  party  in  the  Louvre,  where  it 
was  his  daily  habit  to  walk  in  the  winter,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fires  which  never  gladdened  his  home,  or  in 
the  crowded  malls  of  the  Tuilleries  and  Boulevards,  I 
invariably  acknowledged  the  acquaintance  of  my  vene- 
rable friend  with  a  courteous  salutation. 

After  an  atxjuaintance  of  several  montl^  I  was 
a^eeably  suiprised  by  a  request^  from  the  old  man  to 
visit  him :  an  honor  never  anticipated  ;  for  not  once  in 
a  year  was  a  human  being  known  to  have  been  admits 
ted  into  his  mysterious  dwelling.  I  was  shown  into  a 
pquare  oak-fiodred  room,  with  two  windows  looking 
toward  the  «treet,  and  two  toward  the  garden.  The 
shutt^  of  the  former  were  closed,  and  the  cobwebs 
and  dirt  which  had  been  accumulating  for  years  upon 
the  latter,  dimmed  the  bright  light  of  the  glorious  sky 
without.  There  were  faded  portraits  of  his  ancestors, 
in  flowing  wigs  and  glittering  breast-plates,  hanging 
round  the  walLsL  which  the  recluse  pointed  out  with 
manifest  pride ;  out  there  was  one  object  which  excited 
my  curiosity  more  than  all  the  rest.  Above  the  fire- 
place, supported  by  a. broken  fork  on  one  side,  and  a 
rusty  nail  on  the  other,  hung*k  faded  silk  window- 
curtain^^  and  though  in  spite  of  all  my  hints.  Monsieur 
St.  Croix  had  forborne  to  raise  it,  I  felt  certain  I  could 
distinctly  trace  the  outline  of  a  large  picture-frame  be- 
neath. I  had  been  struck  by  the  agitated  expression  of 
his  countenance  when  I  alluded  to  tbis  curtained  de- 
partment  of  the  wall ;  and  an  opportunity  afforded  by 
Uie  absence  of  my  host  was  too  tempting  to  be  lost,    i 
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lifted  a  corner  of  the  mlken  Teil,  and  h^d  scarcely  time 
Co  perceive  beneath  the  ponratt  of  a  young  and  lovely 
female,  in  the  dress  of  a  Carmelite  nun,  whose  full  dark 
eye8»  as  they  met  my  gaze,  beamed  with  more  of  ten- 
derness than  devotion,  ere  the  returning  footsteps  of 
Monsieur  St.  Croix  were  audible  in  the  passage.  I 
dropped  the  curtain,  and  saw  it  no  more. 

I  often  discerned  St.  Croix  afterward,  as  I  returned 
home  late  from  the  Chjimps  Elvsees  or  the  Boulevards, 
seated  at  an  open  upper  winofow,  upon  a  dirty  striped 
pillow,  reading  in  the  moonlight;  and  our  conversa- 
tions from  his  garden  were  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  my  return  to  England.  I  know  not  where- 
fore, but  the  old  man  grew  attached  to  me  as  to  a 
child,  and  to  my  gr^at  surprise,  the  day  before  my  de- 
parture, I  saw  him  hastily  crossing  the  court  of  our  little 
hotel,  and  in  another  moment  he  entered,  unannounced, 
into  the  mUon  where  I  sat  He  held  a  scroll  of  papers 
in  his  hand,  but,  as  usual,  he  was  without  a  hat. 

"My  young  friend,'*  he  said,  and  he  smiled,  though 
tears  were  in  his  eves,  vou  are  about  to  depart,  and 
with  God's  pleasure  I  shall  not  be  long  here,  i  ou  have 
been  kind  to  a  poor  desolate  old  man,  and  I  thank  you. 
You  have  not  mocked  niy  infirmities  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  you  have  been  indulgent  to  them,  though 
you  know  not  their  cause.  It  is  time  you  should  learn 
the  dark  events  whick  made  me  what  1  am— a  scorn 
and  a  laughing-stock  to  fools.  You  have  spoken  with 
a  voice  'ot  kindness  to  my  broken  spirit ;  it  was  long 
since  I  had  heard  such  tones  from  any  human  bein^, 
and  they  were  very  sweet.  In  your  own  land  you  will 
read  these,**  he  continued,  giving  me  the  roll  of  papers 
he  held,  and  presang  both  my  hands  convulsively  be- 
tween his  iB  he  did  so ;  **  you  will  there  learn  the  fatal 
tale  I  have  not  power  to  relate,  wh^cb,  thank  God,  I 
sometimes  forget;  my  mind  is  not  what*it  was,  but  I 
have  had  cause  for  madness;  I  shall  miss  you  much  ; 
bat  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  you  will 
pity  xne  when  you  know  all,  and  that  though  you  are  far 
away,  yoii  sometimes  otfer  up  your  prayers  for  a^Bolitary 
and  forsaken  being  who  hath  great  need  of  them." 

He  then  darted  from  my  presence  even  more  abruptly 
than  he  entered.  It  was  the  last  time  I  beheld  hiiu. 
The  following  narrative  is  extracted  from  his  roll  of 
papeis: 

HASRATrVE  OF  JtfONSISUR  ST.   CROIX. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  hatUe  nobUite  ;  it  had  been 
better  for  me  if  he  had  been  a  beggar.  I  should  never 
then  have  been  a  slave  to  the  leaden  bondage  of  pride: 
idlenefls  would  never  have  nourished  the  seeds  of  all 
the  evil  passions  which,  wretched  victim !  I  inherited 
firom  a  long  line  of  corrupted  ancestry :  they  would 
have  had  no  time  to  bud  and  blossom  in  tne  hot-bed  of 
sloth ;  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  labor  for  my 
daily  bread ;  hunger  would  have  tamed  my  wandering 
thoughts,  and  I  might  have  been  a  happy  and  an  honest 
man.  My  father  and  moiher. lived  as  many  other 
FVench  couples  do  at  the  present  day,  and  many  more 
did  then  :  they  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  met  seldom, 
but  with  perfect  politeness  on  both  sides;  hated  each 
other  veith  all  their  hearts,  and  spoke  or  each  other 
(whenever  such  a  rare  occurrence  did  take  place)  with 
the  tenderest  affection.  Sentiment  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  They  had  two  sons,  an  eider  brother  and  my- 
self, who  were  born  in  the  first  two  years  of  their  mar- 
riage, bat  since  that  time  no  prospect  of  a  family  had 
ever  existed.  '  " 

.  Alpboose,  the  first-bom,  was  destined  for  a  military 
life,  war  being  considered  the  only  admissible  profes- 
sion for  the  eldest  son  of  a  count  et  pere.  I  who,  un- 
luckily for  myself,  came  into  the  world  a  year  later, 
was,  even  belore  my  birth,  condemned  to  the.  church, 
in  factf  there  was  nothing  else  for  me.  The  chief  part 
of  my  father's  income  was  derived  from  places  under 
government,  and  that  died  with  him ;  his.estates  were 
inextricably  involved  by  the  dissipations  of  his  youth, 
and  the  vanity  of  his  old  age;  and  at  his  death  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  my  brother  to  support  his  family  dig*- 
nity.  For  the  young  count  to  do  this  npon  nothing  was 
as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  :  and  my  fa- 
ther prudently  resolved  to  make  the  church  provide  for 
the  rest  of  his  progeny.  He  had  more  than  one  rich 
benefice  in  bis  eye.  which  he  felt  certain  he  had  inter- 
est to  procure :  ancl  I  was  scarcely  released  from  swad- 
dling clothes  before  I  went  by  the  name  of  the  .little 
Abbe.  To  all  appearance  at  the  time,  this  decision 
gave  me  many  advantageis  for  while  my  brother  was 


left  for  many  years  entirely  to  the  care  of  servants,  and 
at  length  transferred  to  that  of  an  ignorant  tutor,  who 
took  care  that  he  shotald  learn  little,  but  how  to  ride, 
dance,  dress,  and  intrigue,  I  was  duly  instructed  by  a 
learned  churchman,  in  Greek.  Latin,  and  theological 
science :  but  at  the  time  I  loathed  sucn  learning,  and  it 
has  since  proved  but  useless  furniture  to  an  overbur- 
thened  brain. 

There  never  existed  any  affection  between  my  brother 
and  myself,  and  as  we  grew  older,  the  coldness  of  our 
childhood  deepened  into  actual  hate.  The  study  of 
divinity  had  not  tamed  my  spirit j  T  was  young,  ardent, 
and  full  of  hope,  and  the'  litUe  I  had  seen  and  heard  ot 
the  world  made  me  think  it  Elysium ;  perhaps  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  condemned  to  forswear  it  lent  it 
redoubled  lustre.  I  regarded  Alphonse  as  the  being 
who  doomed  me  to  be  forever  debarred  from  its  plea- 
sures; was  it  wonderful  then  that  I  detested  him  1  while 
the  handsome  person  which  I  inherited  from  my  mother, 
made  me  the  object  of  his  envy  and  malevolence. 

Time  wore  away  ;  but  though  I  assumed  the  dress  of 
the  priesthood,  and  was  subjected  to  all  the  discipline  of 
the  cloister,  my  heart  was  not  in  the  calling.  I  incurred 
penances  more  than  a  dozen  times  a  month,  for  irre- 
verence of  manner,  and  absence  without  leave ;  I  was 
condemned  to  fast  on  bread  and  water  for  thirty  days, 
on  conviction  of  the  heinous  offence  of  having  written 
a  love-letter  on  the  altar,  and  then  thr6wn  it,  wrapped 
round  a  sous^picce,  over  a  wall  to  a  young  lady  in  a>gar- 
den  adjoining  the  seminary ;  but  all  this  severity  did  but 
drive  the  flame  inward,  to  corrode  my  heart,  and  burst- 
forth  at  a  future  ];)enod  with  renewed  fury :  it  could  not 
still  the  imagination;  which  flew  forever  from  the  page 
of  learning,  and  the  empty  ceremonies  of  religion,  to 
luxuriate  in  a  forbidden  world.  X  was  one  with  whom 
kindness  mi^ht  have  done  much,  though  tyranny  no- 
thing. But  the  reign  of  my  oppressors  was  drawing 
fast  to  a  close.  It  was  a  time  when  a  spirit  of  liberality 
and  enquiry  on  every  subject  vvas  spreading  rapidly 
abroad,  and  the  old,  afraid  ofthe  insubordination  of  the 
youn^g,  took  the  very  way  to  drive  them  to  rebellion. 
Opinions  were  no  longer  received  upon  trust  evtn  in 
cloistered  walls;  many  like  myself  df^stested  the 'whole 
system  of  hypocrisy,  slolh,  and  superstition  of  which  we 
were  made  abettors;  and  my  feelings  had  numerous 
participators  amongst  my  young  companions,  who 
thought  with  me,  that  the  meanest  toil  in  freedom 
would  be  preferable  to  the  drudgery  of  fasting  and 
prayer  to  which  we  were  Subjected.  There  was  one 
older  than  ourselves  in  the  convent,  and  better  ao* 
quainted  with  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  who 
encouraged  our  awakened  ardor  for  a  change  of  things. 
He  furnished  us  in  secret  with  the  forbidden  works  of 
Voiiaire,  Rousseau,  and  all  whose  daring  spirits  were 
gradually  arousing  our  nation  to  shake  ofTthe  chains  of 
superstition  and  despotism  under  which  they  had  laia 
benumbed  for  centuries.  I  was  too  young  and  too 
ardent  to  distinguish  accurately  what  was  false  in  these 
productions ;  but  their  eloquence  fascinated  my  imagi- 
nation, and  I  adopted  every  opinion  as  a  truth  which 
differed  the  most  directly  from  all  the'  dogmas  1  had 
been  taught  to  believe.  My  own  sacrifice  to  the  shrine 
of  my  brother's  greatness  was  to  me  sufficient  argument 
in  favor  of  equality  ;  and  by  the  time  the  States  General 
were  convened  at  Vem^illes,  there  could  not  have  been 
found  in  all  France  a  more  violent  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  than  Auguste  St.  Croix.  Many  of 
the  clergy  under  the  influence  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  and, 
frofli  a  love  of  novelty,  joined  the  tiers-etat,  when  that 
assumed  the  name  of  National  Assembly  ;  but  their  zeal 
for  liberty  was  soon  annihilated  by  the  seizure  of  the 
church  property,  and  the  suppression  of  all  monastic 
establishments,  on  the  ISib  February,  1790.  It  was  not 
thus  with  myself.  I  felt  like  a  slave  whose  chains  had 
been  miraculously  struck  off,  or  a  corpse  re-awak«ned 
into  life  and  bursting  from  the  imprisonment  of  the 

My  father  and  brother  had  already  fallen  sacrifices 
to  the  fury  of  the  ancient  misused  dependcuits  of  their 
house,  while  endeavoring  to  save  their  castle  in 
Francne-Compte  from  plunder  and  destruction ;  and  jny 
mother,  terrined  by  their  fate,  had  escaped  into  Flan- 
ders. But  my  violent  republican  principles  accorded 
well  with  the  mania  of  the  time ;  and  though  I  could 
not  recover  my  inheritance,  1  had  no  want  of  friendp. 
who  supplied  my  daily  necessities,  until  fortune  should 
reward  my  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    I  became- 
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a  member  of  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  clubs,  an  in- 
timate with  several  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  a  constant  attendant  on  its  debates.  But  amidst  all 
my  political  enthusiasm,  my  appetite  for  pleasure  was 
undiminished ;  and  at  length  I  nad  none  to  check  me 
in  its  indulgence,  while  thousands  emulated  me  in  the 

EarBuit.  Men  in  those  days  appeared  in  a  continual  de- 
rium :  murder  was  no  more  to  them  than  the  phantom 
of  a  dream.  Tumults  and  bloodshed  were  in  the  streets 
'  one  hour,  and  dancing  and  revelry  the  next.  Even 
females  might  be  seen  tripping  smiliogly  with  their 
gallants  to  tlie  public  walks,  in  the  evenmg,  over  the 
sawdust  springled  above  the  nioist  blood  which  had 
flowed  from,  the  morning's-  guillotine.  It  was  like  a 
time  of  pestileoce,  when  men  eagerly  plunge  into  the 
wildest  dissipation  to-  forget  the  uncertainty  of  life. 
But  no  terror  operated  with  me ;  1  was  young,  fearless 
of  death,  and  looked  on  the  revolution  and  its  horrors 
as  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  wisdom  and  magnani- 
mity.   I  loved  pleasure  for  itself  alone. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening  toward  the  end  of 
June,  when  I  set  off  witli'a  party  of  friends,  in  pursuit 
of  this  deluded  deity,  to  the  little  village  of  Auniere, 
siiuated  below  Mootmartre,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  Seine.  It  was  the  village  fete,  and  even  the 
troubles  .of  the  times  failed  to  interrupt  these  simple 
festivities  of  my  countrvmen.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
evening  t  yet  why  should.!  say  so  1  I  have  forgotten  it 
a  thousand  times,  and  would  that  I  could  for  ever  '•  The 
sun  was  sinking  bright  and  cloudlessly  toward  the 
western  horizon  as  we  crossed  the  broad  fields  of  La 
Flanchettefrom  the  Barrier  Courcelle,  and  we  lingered 
awhile  in  our  little  boat  on  the  Seine,  to  waich  its 
golden  beams  reflected  in  the  stream,  and  listen  to  the 
soft  hum  of  festivities  on  its  banks.  It  was  the  last  time 
I  ever  experienced  the  consciousness  of  happiness. 

Dancing  had  already  commenced  when  we  reached 
the  village  green,  and  many  happy  groups  were  seated 
around  the  space  left  for  the  rustic  performers  sharing 
their  bottle  of  indiflereut  wine,  and  knocking  their 
glasses  together  with  jovial  salutations.  Black  eyes 
without  number  were  levelled  at  my  companions  and 
'  myself,  as  soon  as  we  pushed  our  way  through  the 
.  moving  crowd,  and  they  were  not  loiup  in  choosing 
partners  for  the  dance.  I  was  no  lover  ofthe  pastime  : 
early  education  had  made  it  awkward  to  me^  ana 
having  no  desire  to  exhibit  before  so  lar^e  an  audience, 
T  sought  amusement  in  the  contemplation  of  the  busy 
scene  of  happy  faces  around  me.  But  my  attention  was 
jMon  absorbed  by  one  object.  Immediately  opposite  to 
me,  and  surrounded  by  a  Ijroup  of  persons,  who,  though 
dressed  with  republican  simplicity,  were  manifestly  of 
the  highest  class,  sat  a  youn^  female  of  extraordinary 
beauty ;  she  might  be  about  nineteen.  But  why  should 
I  attempt  to  describe  what  no  language  nor  limner's  art 
could  ever  paint  1  Can  it  be  that  I  survive  to  write 
thus  of  thee  i  Can  it  be  that  my  mind  can  contemplate 
thy  perfections  without  being  lost  in  madness  1 

Yes,  she  was  perfection !— and  from  the  instant  I  be- 
held her,  on  that  village-green,  with  the  full  light  of  the 
■inking  sun  irradiating  her  calm  and  gentle  beauty,  the 
conviction  that  she  was  so.  sunk  deep  in  ray  heart. 
None  but  a  madman  could  nave  doubted  it  for  an  in> 
slant. 

I  was  like  one  planet-stricken  from  the  moment  I  be. 
held  her ;  I  could  not  remove  my  gaze  ;  the  crowd  and 
their  sports  became  alike  inviatble  ;  their  sounds  of 
mirth,  and  the  discord  of  their  rustic  music,  were 
equally  inaudible  to  my  ear ;  I  saw  only  the  lovely  being 
before  me ;  I  heard  only  the  magical  sweetness  of  her 
voice,  when  she  occasionally  addressed  her  companions 
At  length  I  thought  she  remarked  my  admirauon ;  for 
when  her  eyes  met  mige  for  an  instant,  a  deep  color 
mounted  to  nertemplea,  and  she  turned  aside  to  speak  to 
a  gentleman  near  at  hand.  I  would  have  given  all  I 
posseased  at  that  moment,  to  have  been  him  whom  she 
thus  addressed  and  smiled  upon,  though  he  was  old 
ei^oufh  to  have  been  my  grandfather.  The  jokes  of  my 
nriends  on  my  abstraction,  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  first 
aroused  me  from  my  trance  ;  but  it  was  not  till  another 
set  was  nearly  formed,  that  I  remembered  the  poasibilty 
of  my  obtaining  the  goddess  of  my  idolatry  as  a  partner. 
My-  hatred  of  dancing  was  instantly  forgotten.  I  ad- 
vanced toward  the  beautiful  unknown  with  a  papitating 
heart,  and  in  an  agitated  voice  requested  that  nonor.  1 
was  refused  with  the  utmost  politeness ;  but  firmly  and 
decAdedly  I  was  refused.     There  was  notlimg  astoniah- 


in^  in  this;  for  she  had  not  danced  during  the  evening 
with  any,  even  of  her  own  party  ;  but  I  was  ofieoded, 
irritated  and  annoyed;  I  was  disappointed.  In  spite  of 
my  enthusiasm  for  lioeriy.  the  pride  of  my  ancestry 
mounted  in  my  heart,  and  I  felt  a  haughty  conscious- 
ness that  if  she  had  known  who  I  was,  I  should  not 
have  been  thus  rejected,  though  I  thought  that  my 
personal  advant^es  might  have  excepted  me  from  the 
msolt.  •    ^  .   . 

By  a  strange  chance,  I  was  at  this  instant  recognized 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  just  joined  the  party :  and  in 
another  moment  I  was  formally  introduced  to  Claudine, 
and  her  father,  Monsieur  de  iJangeron,  the  tit%iar  of  the 
village:  He  bad  known  the  elder  membera  of  my 
family  well  and  long ;  and  on  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  at  his  chateau,  whither  he 
was  just  retiring  with  his  party,  was  politely  given,  and 
joyfully  accepted.  Hie  aaugnier  said  little^  but  that 
"was  so  soft  and  gentle,  as  soon  to  dispel  my  displeasure^ 
and  her  sweet  tmile  was  more  expressive  than  words. 
Though  dancing  was  renewed  in  the  interior  of  the 
mansion,  I  observed  she  did  not  join  in  llie  amusement, 
nor  did  any  one  present  invite  her  to  do  so.  I  was  selfish 
enough  no  longer  to  regret  it.  Seated  by  her  side,  for 
a  time  I  had  nothing  more  to  desire.  The  moon  had 
replaced  the  glowing  sun,  when  I  recrd^sed  the  Seine 
that  night:  but  though  the  calm  splendor  of  heaven  was 
unbroken  by  a  single  cloud,  the  tranquility  of  my  mind 
was  gone.  Thenceforwaro  I  became  a  daily  visitor  at 
Anniere ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  regard  or  jemark  my 
attention  to  Claudine,  though  we  were  almost  constantly 
together  and  frequently  alone.  She  had  no  mother ;  and 
an  old  aunt,  her  only  female  com))anion,  unlike  most  of 
her  age  and  sex,  seemed  to  entertain  not  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  consequence  of  our  intercourse.  She  left 
us  unmolested,  to  take  long  walks  by  the  retired  banks 
of  the  river,  and  to  sit  for  hours  on  the  terraced  garden 
of  the  chateau.  Such  an  intimacy  added  burning  fuel 
to  ray  passion;  and  as  Claudine  mdually  lost  her 
timidity  in  my  presence,  every  day  -disclosed  to  me  the 
additional  charms  of  her  unsullied  mind. 

Though  unaware  of  it  herself,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  remain  long  unconscious  that  she  loved  me  with 
all  the  intensity  of  a  first  affection.    I  never  uttered  a 

F 'liable  that  I  aid  not  meet  her  glance  of  approbation  ; 
never  departed  that  tears  did  not  stand  in  her  eyes, 
nor  was  met  without  blushes  on  my  return.  Every 
thought,  feeling,  hope  and  fear  of  the  unfortunate  girl 
were  mine  for  ever.  Selfish  even  in  my  love,  I  saw 
and  exulted  in  all  this  before  I  disclosed  the  secret  of 
my  afiection.  We  were  seated  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where  I  landed  on  the 
first  evening  I  beheld  her,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in 
the  western  sky  as  brightly  as  then,  when  I  whispered 
the  story  of  my  passion  in  her  ear.  Her  hand  trembled 
violently  in  mine  as  she  listened,  but  in  vain  did  I  be- 
seech her  to  reply  to  my  passionate  declamations,  ^e 
gave  no  answer  but  by  tears.  I  entreated  her  by  every 
tender  appellation  to  give  me  some  token  of  her  love, 
but  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke — she  even  ceased  to 
weep.  She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand  from  mine,  but 
it  grew  icy  chilL  her  head  dropped  upon  her  bosom,  and 
she  fell  back  lifeless  in  my  arms. 

I  was  horror-stricken,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  lay  her  gently 
on  the  grass,  while  1  brought  water  from  the  neighbor- 
ing river  to  bathe  her  hands  and  forehead  Slowly, 
and  after  u  long  interval  she  revived ;  but  no  sooner 
was  she  conscious  that  my  eucircling  arms  were  around 
her»  than  she  shrunk  from'  me  with  convulsive  horror, 
and  Htru<;gled  to  arise.  She  was  too  feeble  to  accom- 
plish her  purpose,  and  wildly  and  Dastlnnately  I  de. 
tained  her  as  I  entreated  her  to  disclose  by  what  fatal 
chance  I  had  become  the  object  of  her  hatred. 

"  My  hatred,  dear  Augiiste !  would  that  you  were  !" 
she  murmured  in  almost  inaudible  accents ;  and  then 
fixing  her  full  dark  eyes  upon  me  for  an  instant,  before 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  added,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  from  excess  of  emotion.  '*  Is  it  possible  you 
have  yet  to  learn  i}iat  lama  nun  ?"  I  started  as  these 
fearful  words  fell  dull  and  cold  upon  my  ear,  but  ii  was 
long  before  I  made  any  reply.  Early  prejudices  arose 
like  phantoms  before  my  sight ;  I  remembered,  for  the 
first  time  since  our  intercourse,  that  I,  too,  was  bound 
by  a  sacred  vow  to  celibacy,  and  for  a  time  I  behekl  in 
these  trammels  of  bigotry  the  fiat  of  interminable  mifr' 
fortune.    Bat  vows,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  are 
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feeble  against  the  tempest  6f  paaaion ;  and  when  the 
mind  is  once  resigned  to  its  despotic  influence,  princi> 
pies  and  prejadices  are  equally  swept  away  by  the 
whirlwind.'  I.  did  not  long  yield  to  •despair;  the  new 
doctrines  I  had  adopted  in  casting  aside  my  priest's 
frock,  though  for  a  moment  forgotten  in  the  turbulence 
of  excicing  feeling,  eoon  came  to  my  assistance  Ac- 
cording to  these,  Claudine  and  I  were  as  free  as  at  the 
moment  of  our  birth  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  feel- 
ings which  nature  had  implanted  in  oar  hearts ;  and  I 
endeavored  to  convince  the  innocent  girl,  with  all  the 
fervor  and  eloquence  of  which  I  was  master,  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  bride  oi  heaven,  and  that  her  vows 
had  ceased  to  be  binding  when  formally  annulled  by  the 
National  Assemblv. 

The  next  day  I  returned  a^ain  to  the  charge,  and 
though  she  remained  unconvinced,  my  vehemence  si- 
lenced all  opposition.  I  saw  that  she  wavered  between 
a  sense  of  duty  and  the  passionate  feelings  of  her  heart, 
and  I  redoubled  the  earnestness  of  my  supplications.  I 
painted  wildly  the  horror  and  despair  which  awaited 
us  riiould  she  persist  in  her  resolve,  and  doom  us  to  an 
eternal  separation ;  while  I  described,  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm which  the  joyful  hope  inspired,  the  felicity 
attending  our  union.  Gentle  being  *  it  was  no  sin  of 
thine  that  thon  didst  yield  to  the  burning  words  and  de- 
lirioos  eloquence  with  which  I  tempted  thee  to  thy 
ruin  !  mine' only  was  the  ^uilt,  and  mine  alone  be  the 
long,  the'never-ending  punishment. 

That  night  she  slept  not  beneath  her  father's  roof 
Trembling  and  breatnless  with  agitation,  I  drew  her 
towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  though,  even  at  the 
last,  she  struggled  faintly  to  return,  I  heeded  it  not,  and 
lifting  her  on  board  the  little  bark  which  had  borne  me 
from  the  opposite  shore,  I  dipped,  my  oars  in  the  stream, 
and  rowed  rapidly  with  the  current  towards  St.  Denis. 
We  reached  Paris  before  sunset,  and  to  tranquillize  the 
conscience  of  poor  Claudine.  as  much  as  in  my  power, 
we  were  united  before  nighitall,  by  such  ceremonies  as 
the  National  Assembly  had  thought  proper  to  substitute 
for  the  ancient  marriage-rites. 

My  passion  thus  gratified,  I  could,  for  a  time  at  least, 
have  been  perfectly  happy,  but  that  I  saw  that  Claudine 
was  not  60.  She  had  acted  under  the  influence  of  my 
overwhelming  feelings,  not  her  own,  and  her  reason 
was  never  for  a  moment  silenced.  Though  she  com- 
plained not,  she  drooped  under  the  sense  of  the  mighty 
weight  of  guilt  she  had  incurred ;  the  bloom  faded  from 
her  cheek,  and  the  roundness  of  her  form  gradually 
wasted  away.  The  state  of  the  times,  and  the  interest 
which  my  necessities  compelled  me  to  take  in  public 
affairs,  caused  me  to  be  frequently  absent  from  home  ; 
on  my  return  I  invariably  found  her  in  tears.  She 
shrunk  from  all  society  but  mine,  she  refused  to  join  in 
every  amusement,  and  each  day  deepened  a  gloom 
which  all  my  eflbrts  were  unable  to  dispel. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  yopng^  pncs^t  of  the 
aame  of  Bemis,  who  had  formerly  studied  in  the  same 
seminary  with  nAyself,  claimed  my  protection  from  the 
persecutiOD  instituted  against  all  ma  profession  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  bv  the  Assembly. 
Before  my  change  of  principles,  there  iiad  been  a  great 
intimacy  between  us,  and  I  still  liked  the  man,  whom 
I  thought  kind-hearted  and  venerous,  though  I  disap> 
proved  his  doctrine.  I  did  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
when  his  life  was  in  danger,  to  aflbrd  him  a  retreat 
even  ia  my  own  house,  where,  from  my  own  well- 
knowo  republipan  principles,  he  esteemed  himself  in 

Cerfect  security.  Domesticated  under  the  same  roof, 
e  wus  of  course  much  in  my  wife's  society.  With 
horror  be  it  spoken,  I  f  rew  jealous  of  that  man.  I  fre- 
quently surprised  him  in  close  and  earnest  conversalion 
with  Claucline.  I  saw  that  she  regarded  his  slightest 
wish  with  deference,  while  I  could  not  help  imagining 
that  her  manner  toward  me  became  gradually  more 
cold  and  estranged.  There  was  evidently  a  violent 
struggle  at  work  in  her  breast ;  her  cheea,  by  day, 
burnt  with  the  hectic  of  fever,  and  at  night,  amid  her 
troubled  and  broken  sleep,  long  sighs  frequfentlv  heaved 
'  from  her  bosom,  and  I  more  than  once  heard  ner  mur- 
mur,* in  fearful  accents,  the  names  of  Bernts  and  myself. 
SaapicioD  once  aroused  in  my  headstrong  nature,  it 
toon  assumed  the  energy  of  truth ;  and  at  length,  after 
a  night  little  short  of  the  tortures  of  tlie  damned,  I 
aro0e>  resolved  to  expel  the  priest  from  the  shelter  of 
my  roof  As  if  to  justify  my  worst  imaginings,  he  was 
•Ifeady  gone— and  Claudine  had  likewise  disappeared. 


Then  did  the  fatal  malady  which  for  successive  genera- 
tions had  asserted  its  black  dominion  over  my  race, 
first  take  possession  of  my  brain.  I  swore,  1  blas- 
phemed, I  denounced  the  bitterest  curses  against  the 
guilty  pair.  Had  boiling  lead  been  coursing  through 
my  veins,  it  could  not  have  surpassed  my  agony.  Bur, 
there  was  a  method  in  my  madness. 

When  the  first  burst  ofmv  fury  passed  away,  1  began 
sedulously  to  seek  out  the  abode  of  the  fugitives.  Step 
by  step  I  traced  them,  as  the  blood-hound  follows  his 
prey ;  flut  when  I  learned,  the  secret  of  their  hiding- 
place,  I  was  i«atisfied;  I  did  not  intrude  myself  on  theic 
privacy,  for  reproaches  and  upbraiding  would  have  af- 
forded no  relief  to  my  overburthened  soul.  No  !  I  had 
a  deeper,  a  darker,  a  more  satisfying  reuenge  in  store. 
Coldlv  and  calmly,  as  a  sleep-walker,  but  with  fiend- 
like pleasure,  I  went  and  denounced  Claudine  and  her 
seducer  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  as  aristocrats  and 
non-conformists.  Yes,  I  delivered  my  innocent,  my 
confiding,  my  adoring  Claudine,  to  the  blood-thirsty 
vengeance  of  those  inhuman  vampires,  and  exulted  in 
the  deed ! 

I  have  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  lingering  in  the 
street  till  the  minions  of  the  law  bore  her  forth  in  their 
arms  to  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  her,  with  the 
unfortunate  Bemis,  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbey,  and  of 
struggling  vainly  to  resoue  ner  from  their  grasp :  but  it 
is  like  the  confusion  of  a  dream.  The  first  circum- 
stance which  I  clearly  recollect,  after  a  fearful  chasm  of 
many  days,  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  the  direction  of 
which,  though  written  with  a  trembling  hand,  I  instant- 
ly recognised  as  my  wife's  writing ;  and  eaffer  to  snatch 
at  anythiug  which  might  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
thoughts  fast  thronging  on  my  brain,  I  tore  it  wildly 
open.  It  was  dated  from  the  prison  to  which  I  had 
doomed  her.  But  though  thirty  years  have  rolled  their 
dark  current  above  my  head  since  that  hour— though 
every  word  has  been  since  then  like  the  fling  of  a  ser- 
pent to  my  brain — I  would,  even  now,  rather  die  than 
transcribe  ii.  It  convincea  me  of  her  innocence  and 
her  love.  I  gathered  frOm  its  details  that  the  reproaches 
of  Bernis  had  deepened  her  repentance  of  our  unholy 
union ;  till  at  lengthy  guided  by  his  advice,  she  had 
sacrificed  the  best  affections  of  her  heart  at  the  shrine 
of  imaginary  duty,  and  torn  herself  rom  the  only  being 
she  loved,  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  that  affec(ion  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  foreign  convent.  Poor  victim  !  she 
prayed  him  wh^  had  sacrificed  her  peace  and  her  life 
to  his  diabolical  passions,  to  use  his  influence  to  pro- 
cure the  liberation  of  herself  and  her  holy  direotor  from 
their  fearful  prison. 

Let  me  briefly  pass  over  the  narrative  of  the  day.  I 
started  up,  flew  to  the  tribunal  ofthe  commune,  attested 
the  innocence  of  the  accused;  and  my  intimacy  with 
tbe  chiefs  of  the  democrats  sufficed  to  make  my  word 
a  law.  and  procured  for  me  without  delay  a  warrant  for 
the  liberation  of  Claudine  and  tbe .  priest.  I  hurried 
with  breathless  speed  along  the  street  toward  their 
prison,  but  crowds  at  every  turning;  impeded  my  pro* 
gress.  Murder  was  alrendy  abroad  in  the  city.  Ii  was 
the  2d  of  September,  1792— that  day  which  has  fixed 
for  ever  one  of  the  blackest  stains  in  the  history  of  my 
country.    As  I  passed  the  prisons  of  the  Chatelet  and 


air,  and  blood  came  flowing  past  me,  down  the  channels 
of  the  streets.  Everything  betokened  that  the  prisons 
were  burst  open,  and  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  mas- 
sacred by  inhuman  ruffians. 

Dark  and  fearful  were  the  forebodings  which  thronged 
upon  my  mind,  as^  on  approaching  the  Abbey,  the  same 
sounds  of  tumult  and  murder  burst  upon  mv  ear.  I  hur- 
ried on,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  with  a  velocity 
which  only  madness  could  have  lent  me,  till  I  reached 
the  front  of  the  building  :  and  there  such  a  ticene  pre- 
sented itself  as  my  soul  sicKcns  to  think  on.  The  armed 
multitude  of  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  clan,  re- 
sembled  in  their  fury  rather  fiends  than  human  beings— 
but  I  heeded  them  not ;  I  sprung  over  the  dying  and 
the  dead  ;  I  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  the  aseassin — for 
there  was  yet  hope  that  I  might  not  be  too  late  ;  and. 
though  1  recognised  tbe  maneled  body  of  Bemis.  amid 
a  heap  of  slain,  I  relaxed  nothing  of  my  speed— tor  my 
wife,  my  adored  Claudine,  might  yet  survive  his  de- 
struction. My  suspense  was  soon  at  an  end.  Yes,  I 
saw  her,  and  yet  I  siitvived  the  sight.    I  saw  her  at  a 
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little  distance ;  she  was  kneeling  with  ^slaaped  hands  at 
the  feet  of  an  infuriated  rufiian,  whose  weapon  was 
already  at  her  breast.  At  thai  moment  she  recognized 
my  cry  of  agony,  sprang  wildly  on  her  feet,  and  called 
with  an  imploring  voice  upon  my  name.  It  was  the 
last  word  she  uttered.  The  steel  struck  her  ere  she 
could  escape  into  my  arms.  It  struck  deeply  and  fa- 
tally—yet well  for  Aer.— But  for  me ! 


THE    BANK   NOTE; 

OB.,  WOVAN^S  LOVB  AND  MAN'S  BEPENTAMCS. 

It  was  midnight!  Disease  and  health,  virtue  and 
crime,  famine  and  the  epicure,  were  now  gone  hand  in 
hand  together,  and  for  a  few  short  hours  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  as  varied  as  their  names,  were  sunk  in 
sleep,  while  the  wildest  of  fashion's  children,  the  crea- 
tures of  dissipation  and  hereditary  folly,  with  the  pan- 
derers  to  unhallowed  and  unlawful  passions,  and  all  the 
other  numerous  forms  of  destituiion  and  depravity  that, 
phantom-like,  haunt  the  midnight  air  of  London,  were 
busy -deepening  the  gulf  into  which  poor  humanity  bad 
already  fallen. 

From  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Square, 

upon  the  evening  just  described,  sounds  of  music, 
mirth,  and  revelry,  were  plainly  distinguished,  and, 
despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour  or  its  disagr^eabteness, 
numerous  carriages  with  their  attendants  were  waiting 
around  its  portals,  while  a  little  old  man,  (called  by  a 
singular  contrariety  the  link- boy,)  who  for  several 
hou/8  had,  in  company  with  his  pitchy  compilation, 
been  alternately  dashing  himself  into  the  road,  and  be- 
neath the  horses'  girths,  nnder  the  idea  that  he  was 
lighting  the  company,  was  now  amusing  the  lacqueys 
With  some  eccentric  reminiscence  of  his  equally  eccen- 
trie  life. 

Lady  Hearnden  was  the  name  of  the  proprietress  of 
the  establishment  to  which  we  have  introduced  the 
reader;  and,  despite  the  coldness  of  the  season,  and  the 
various  essences  with  which  the  place  was  perfumed, 
the  vast  suite  of  apartmenus  were  crowded  to  Sn  extent 
that  rendered  a  position  near  the  window  far  from  dis- 
agreeable. ^'Half  withdrawing  the  curtains,  and  gazing 
upon  the  cheerless  scene  without,  a  young  and  fashion- 
ably-dressed man  remarked  to  another  wno  was  stand- 
ing near  him,  that  the  last  galop  had  completely  disabled 
him,  and  the  cold  night  air  was  quite  refreshing. 

'*  I  could  not  feel  the  heat  of  these  apartments.  Sir 
Henry,"  was  the  reply,  **for  I  have  been  too  busy 
gazing  elsewhere." 

"And  where  may  that  have  beeni"  inquired  his 
compnnion  carelessly.  **  An  object  that  could  rivet  the 
attention  of  one  so  aiscriniinaiing  as  Vivian  De  I'Orme 
must  indeed  be  worthy  of  another's  observation." 

"Youfldtfer,  Sir  Henry/'  replied  the  other,  "but  I 
was  thinking  Matilda  SaviUe  will  be  a  very  pretty  wo- 
man !"  As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
companion  among  the  group  of  beauties,  one,  who, 
from  her  dress  andgeneral  contour,  pre- eminently  shone. 

**  WHl  be  a  pretty  woman!"  exclaimed  the  young 
baronet,  .with  considerable  animation  in  his  manner. 
"  By  heaven,  she  is  one  already.  Who  is  she  1  What 
is  she  1  and  where  does  she  come  from  1" 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  half-pay  officer,  and  comes 
from  the  region  ot  the  shuttle  and  the  loom— Man- 
chester!* 

"  Indeed !"  said  Sir  Henry.  "  Well,  I  imagined  she 
must  be  a  stranfier,  as  I  had  not  seen  her  before.  But 
really  this  is  quite  romantic ;  let  me  see,  poor  andpret- 
ty,  a  stranger,  and  the  daughter  of  a  half-pay  oflEfcer; 
the  last  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  romancist." 

"  Add  to  this,"  interrupted  De  I'Orme,  "  that  She  is 
seen  by  a  young  baronet,  who  loves  her  to  distraction 
upon  first  meeting  her  m  a  ball-room,"  The  words 
were  uttered  in  a  half-laughing  tone,  but  they  were  not 
responded  to  by  his  companion,  and  he  continued, 
"But  we  are  wrong;  she  is  not  quite  so  poor  as  she  is 
beautiful,  having  great  expectations  from  her  aunt; 
that. magnificent-looking  woman  yonder,  who  is  almost 
as  tall  as  yourself.'* 

"  That!"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry.  "That,  why  surely 
that  is  Lady  Featherficld,  the  widow  of  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  mine." 

"True;  her  husband  was  an  Irish  peer,  and  was 
killed  at  a  steeple -chase.    Did  yott  know  him  V 


"  I  but  slightly  recollect  him ;  for  I  was  but  a  child 
when  he  met  his  death;  but  I  will  accost  his  grand- 
looking  relict,  and  make  her  introduce  me  to  her  lovely 
niece." 

As  he  uttered  these  Words,  Sir  Henry  Cathcart  (for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  last  speaker)  stepped  grace- 
fully forward  to  a  chair,  where  reclined  the  person  of  a 
lady  apparently  about  fifty,  adorned  in  a  style  of  profuse  . 
magnificence,  harmonizing  with  her  portly  and  massive 
figure. 

The  dialogue  which  we  have  just  been  nanratin^, 
took  place  between  two  individuals  as  opposite  in  their 
characters  as  they  were  in  personal  appearance.  Vivian 
De  I'Orme  was  a  young  man  of  French  extraction, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  with  a  east  of  counte- 
nance decidedly  foreijg^n,  joined  to  a  person  of  diminu- 
tive stature ;  he  had  for  a.  considerable  period  been  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Henry,  and  although  a  man 
of  a  very  confined  intellect,  yet  nevertheless  was  en- 
dued with  that  spurious  sort  of  understanding  denomi- 
nated etmning,  which  is  frequently  found  to  be  more 
use  in  an  abstract  sense  to  tne  possessor,  than  those 
stores  of  original  ability  and  erudition  that  are  so  rarely 
to  be  encountered  in  tnis  every-day  world.  Sir  Henry* 
Cathcart  was  his  junior,  having  just  attained  his  majo- 
rity, and,  by  the  death  of  both  his  parents  at  a  much 
earlier  age,  was  now  the  sole  inheritor  of  a  handsome 
fortune  and  estate.  His  figure  offered  a  strange  contrast 
to  that  of  his  companion,  being  tall,  majestic,  and  com- 
manding, while  his  character  was  frank,  open,  and 
generous  In  short  he  was  what  the  world  would  terixi 
a  fine-looking  young  man,  possessing  all  the  appearance 
of  an  aristocratic  descent,  possessing  all  that  absence  of 
hauteur  so  peculiarly  the  attribute  of  the  true  gentle- 
man. 

Lady  Featherfield,  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  now  ad- 
vancing, must  certainly  have  once  been  beautiful^  if 
beauty  is  ever  consonant  with  a  style  of  face  whvch 
presents  us  features  upon  which  we  can  dwell  with 
pleasure,  but  no  expression  upon  which  the  imagination 
can  hang  with  rapture,  resembling  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree some  splebdid  structure  wherein  fashion  is  wont  to 
dwell,  and  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  well  formed 
and  accurately  designed,  but,  notwithstanding-  all  its 
ornamental  piflars  and  decorative  balconies,  insufficient 
to  attract  .more  than  a  mere  passing  and  unadmiring 
gaze. 

"I  would  not  ask  my  friend  De  TOnrie,"  commenced 
the  young  baronet.  "  1  "would  not  atrk  him  to  present  me  . 
to  your  ladyship,  for  when  I  mention  my  name  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  not  consider  me  in  the  light  of  a 
stranger— Henry  Cathcart.*' 

The  eyes  of  the  gor^eons  widow  Were  turned  for  an 
instant  upon  the  fine  intellectual  countenance  of  the 
speaker,  as  if  reflecting  where  they  had  before  met. 
Suddenly  she  appeared  to  recollect  the  features,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Siir  Henry,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you. 
Why,  what  a  height  you  have  grown  to ;  it  is  nearly  six 
yeais  since  I  have  seen  you,,  that  really  I  had  nigh  for> 
gotten  you.  Dear  me,  what  an  alteration  a. few  years 
does  make  at  your  age."  There  was  a  decided  empha- 
sis on  your,  and  smiling  complacently  as  she  bethought 
herself  on  the  comeliness  of  her  own  person,  awaited 
his  reply. 

"  Pray,  Lady  Featherfield,"  said  Sir  Henry  abriiptly, 
(impatient  of  farther  delay,)  did  I  hear  aright,  that  tha^ 
beauiiful  young  creature  yonder  is  your  niece  1" 

"  Yea ;  that  is  my  sister's  child— fehe  is  rather  pretty, 
certainly.  Not  my  style  of  beauty,  though  ;  but  still  she 
is  attractive  among  some  men!"  As  she  spoke  she 
beckoned  the  obiect  o'f  Sir  Henry's  inquiries  toward 
her.  and  taking  her  hand,  said,  "  This  is  Sir  Henry 
Catncart,  my  dear,  who  has  been  pleased  to  pass  some 
verv  flattering*  encomiums  upon  you,  and  of  whose  ap- 
probation you  ought  to  be  prpud.  for  I  hear' that  he  is  a 
connoisseur.  Do  you  admire  tall  or  little  women  most. 
Sir  Henry  1"  added  or  interrogated  the  baroiiesH  paren- 
thetically to  Cathcart. 

"  I  admire  bath,**  was  the  gallant  and  ready  answer; 
(or  her  ladyship  was  full  five  feet  nine,  and  Matilda 
scarcely  above  the  ordinary  size  of  her  aex.  (A  size 
which,  en  wissantf  in  the  present  day  appears*  degene- 
rating into  Lilliputianism.) 

"But  which  mostV  retorted  her  ladyship;  "for  all 
men  have  their  tastes." 

"Upon  my  honor,  Lady  Featherfield,  wherever 
beauty  is,  I  gaze  and  admire,  without  thinking  on  its 
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peculiar  merits  or  order  j  if  I  may  use  an  architectural 
term,"  replied  Cathcart.  "  Who  could  say  that  St. 
PduPs  is  not  equal  to  Westminster  Abbey  1  Indeed  I 
acknoV^ledge  it  to  be  the  grandest;  but  1  i^refer  the  lat- 
ter  individually."  Thus  dexterously  obviating  the  ne- 
cessity of  offending  the  aunt,  and  delicately  insinuating 
his  intense  admiration  of  the  niece.  As  a  more  than 
adequate  counterpoise^  Sir  Henry  applied  himself  to  the 
pleading  task  of  eliciting  the  mental  powers  of  Matilda 
Saville  by  a  not  affected  display  of  his  own  accomplish- 
ments and  sentiments.  He  found  her  intelligent,  amia- 
ble, and  confiding,  but  slightly  imbued  with  a  taste  for 
the  romantic  and  sentimenul. 

Sir  Henry  Cathcart  was  decidedly  a  youn^  man  of 
superior  mind,  if  not  of  very  surpaseing  abilities ;  and, 
moreover^  united  to  a  person  of  em'ment  elegance  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  pleasing.  The  growth  of  love  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  any  standard  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted; and  we  would  fain  add  that  our  hero  was 
dejerving  of  the  confidence  and  admiration  which  he 
seldom  failed  to  excite  :  that  morally  as  well  as  men- 
tally he  was  a  person  to  he  respected. 

But  alas !  the  elements  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  attained 
(or  if  to  be  attained,  at  least  it  is  an  exception  to  a  gene- 
ral rule)  among  those  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  mingling^mt* n  not  uudLdtineuished  in  the  ranks  of 
fashion,  and  even  intellect,  but  for  the  most  part  votacies 
of  dissipation,  vice,  and  irreligion.. 

Cathcart  continued  to  speak,  and  Matilda  hung  en- 
raptured upon  the  words  that  fell  from  bis  lips,  full  as 
they  were  of  fancy,  of  refinement,  and  of  elegant,  if 
not  poetical,  sentiment;  and  in  the  course  of  a  single 
hour  ^xpetienced  in  her  romantic  views  more  pleasure 
than  ever  she  had  before.  Sir  Henrv  had  traveled 
much,  although  so  young;  he  had  beheld  the  gorgeous 
remains  of  Rome's  once  imperial  grandeur;  had  climb- 
ed the  snow-capped  Alps,  and  rioted  in  the  fair  valley 
below;  ocean,  and  river,  hill,  cataract^  and  lake,  were 
all  subjects  on  which  he  could  expatiate  with  all  the 
charms  of  a  lively  feeling ;  and  its  effect  was  not  lost 
upon  a  inind  like  Matilda's.  We  do  not  say  she  imme- 
diately became  enamoured  of  the  handsome  and  clever 
young  baronet ;  but  he  knew  enough  of  her  sense  to  feel 
that  his  company  was  not  indifferent  to  her ;  and,  as  he 
rose  to  leave,  he  pressed  her  to  remember  their  "  first 
nCieeting.**  and  to  grant  him  on  a  future  occasion  the 
honor  of  a  second. 

"  Well,"  inquired  De  TOrme,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  her  T'  as  Matilda  with  her  aunt  left  the  room. 
'  "  She  is  a  beautiful  girl  !"  replied  his  companion, 
"  quite  a  heroine  in  her  langnage,  rather  too  romantic; 
but  that  will  wear  ofi'l" 

The.  Frenchman  smiled,  and  to  his  companion's  in- 
quiry, answered  with  something  of  a  snoer  in  his  tone, 
**  I  was  thinking  how  strange  things  come  ^bout.  No- 
body would  have  thought  when  we  entered  this  house 
there  was  the  remotest  chance  ofj'our  getting  a  wife  so 
soon.  Though  Lady  Matilda  (Jathcart  would  sound 
pretty  enough,  and  how  much  nearer  the  relationship 
would  be  between  you  and  the  noble-looking  baroness." 

*'  You  are  jesting,  Vivian,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "I  fear 
that  cannot  be,  for  I  have  lost  heavily,  us  jou  know,  of 
late,  and  much  as  I  respect,  nay  )ove,  Matilda  Saville,  I 
could  not  afl'ord  to  take  her  portionless;  besides  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  marry  at  all. 

"  The  devil !  What  is  your  reason  for  setting  up  a  la 
Benredictl" 

**  Wives  are  generally  bores :"  was  the  laconic  reply, 
"  at  least  so  they  say  at  the  club."  The  finish  of  the 
sentence  bespoke  how  much  he  was  guided  by  the  mis- 
taken laws  of  fashion. 

«  *  •  •  *  •  • 

Three  months  after  the  above  conversation,  the  Lon- 
don season  being  over.  Lady  Feaiherfield  and  her  niece 
left  lown  for  a  disUnt  part  of  the  country.  It  was  re- 
ported that  ill  health  led  her  to  choose  such  a  retired 
epof,  thoiULh  there  were  others  in  which  her  creditors' 
claims  bole  a  prominent  position.  By  a  gingtUar  co- 
incidettce.  a  few  days  afterward.  Sir  Henry  Cathcart, 
who  had  a  hunting -seat  in  that  very  part  of  the  country. 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  took  a  fancy  to  visit  it,  and 
with  furpriu  learned  who  were  his  neighbors.  The 
baroness  was  delighted — \*  Her  old  London  ac(^uaint- 
ance  to  be  so  near  them ;  it  was  extraordinary ;  it  was 

charming^" 

Cathcart  now  had  numerous  opportunities  of  ineeting 
with  Matilda  alone.    The  romantic  feeling  whiph  he 


had  noticed  in  London,  was  here  ten-fold  increased ; 
and  often  would  he  find  her  by  the  side  of  some  plea- 
sant stream,  attended  by  a  favorite  dog,  and  lost  in  the 
pages  of  some  fashionable  author, .  unconscious  of  his 
approach  till  he  had  reached  her  side.  It  was  upon  such 
occasions  as  these  that  he  wound  himself  around  her 
young  heart,  until,  at  length,  she  loitered  but  for  his 
coming,  and  the  views  that  once  pleased  her  were  dull 
and  spiritless  without  him. 

Lady  Feathertield  heard  of  these  repeated  meetings, 
and  only  prolonged  the  moment  of  her  interference, 
that  she  might,  as  she  afterward  stated,  the  more  surely 
secure  her  niece  as  his  bride ;  nor  was  she  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  her  improper  supineness,  till  she  learned  her 
niece  had  eloped  with  the  young  baronet.  The  parti- 
culars of  their  criminality,  the  arguments  by  which  Sir 
Hepry  prevailed  upon  Matilda  to  forego  virtue's  name, 
we  must  pass  over ;  suffice  it  she  had  fallen ;  and  as  her 
lover  lifted  her  from  the  carriage-door,  the  morning  af- 
ter the  elopement  he  exclaimed,  "  Kow  am  I  blessed 
in  the  memory  ot  oar  first  meeting" 

It  was  on  a  gorgeous  summer's  evening,  several  years 
after  the  above  events,  just  as  the  day-god  was  sinking 
below  the  horizon,  ana  crimsoning  with  his  latest  lustre 
the  western  sky,  that  a  pale,  but  still  beautiful  woman, 
of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  reclining  upon  a 
sofa,  in  a  neat  but  elegantly-furnished  boudoir,  from  the 
windows  of  which  was  a  full  prospect  of  Hyde  Park. 
As  its  occupant  gazed  upon  the  scene,  her  large  blue  eye 
dilated  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  tear  filled  up  its  place, 
accompanied  with  sobs,  rendered  doubly  painful  from 
the  agonizing,  but  fruitless,  attempt  to  suppress  them. 

"Alas!"  she  murmured  unconsciously,  "in  a  little 
while  I  shall  have  quitted  this  weaT>'  scene  for  ever;  in 
a  litde  while  Matilda  Saville  will  exist  but  in  name ; 
and  that,  alas !  will  be  one  that  conscience  conjures  up 
as  too  odious  to  give  utterance  to."  . 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  can  present  a  more  melan- 
choly spectacle  to  the  eye  of  fallen  man,  than  the  pic- 
ture of  a  young  and  beauteous  creature,  ere  the  heyday 
of  life  is  passed,  lying  stricken  with  a  nainful  and  lin- 
gering disease.  Matilda  Savage,  for  sne  it  was  who 
now  occupied  the  httle  chamber,  was  in  the  last  lin* 
ger  fatal  grasp  of  a  consumption.  A  hectic  fiush  occa-  > 
sionally  overspread  her  thin  transparent  skin,  and  her 
eyes  became  pretematurally  bright.  But  it  was  the  dis- 
ease of  the  mind  that  thus  oppressed  her:  and  its  ago- 
nizing gloom  had  overshadowed  her  soul,  and  nullified 
the  usual  and  often  efficacious  attentions  of  the  leech. 
It  was  after  a  reverie  of  more  than  usually  intense  men- 
tal suffering,  that  she  gave  utterance  to  the  language 
above  described,  and  then  she  again  relapsed  into  a 
train  of  thought  so  acute,  that  though  her  features  bore 
more  the  impress  of  somnolency  than  life,  the  cold 
drops  of  perspiration  that  chased  each  other  down  her 
brow,  bespoke  how  deep  a  wound  conscience's  dart  was 
making. 

"  I  will  bear  it  no  longer !"  she  exclaimed,  springing 
with  the  excitement  of  the  maniac  from  her  little 
couch.    This,  this,  shall  decide  it." 

With  the  same  wild,  unnatural  effort,  she  crossed  the 
room,  and  reached  down  a  small  mahogany  case :  it 
was  locked,  but  in  a  moment  the  poker  had  shaUerea  in 
the  lid  ;  the  exertion,  however,  was  too  much  for  her ; 
and  ere  she  could  make  herself^  mistress  of  its  contents 
she  had  swooned  upon  the  ground. 

Scarcely  bad  the  poor  misguided  victim  of  seduction 
and  disease,  fallen  from  the  effects  of  her  exertion,  ere 
the  little  door  of  the  boudpir  was  thrown  violently  open, 
and  a  young  man,  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  neckcloth 
loose  and  disordered,  and  his  whole  countenance  in- 
flamed, either  from  drink  or  the  most  violent  excite- 
ment, entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  one  who, 
from  nis  dress,  was  evidently  a  servant. 

"Away,  sir,  to  your  duly,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry 
Cathcart,  tor  he  it  was  who  had  thiols  suddenly  entered 
the  chamber.  **The  villain  dies'.  Where  is  the  key 
of  my  pistol-easel  Where  is—"  The  words,  froze 
upon  his  lips  I  And  the  excitement  of  a  madman  and 
a  would-be  murderer  were  changed  instantaneously  to 
the  wild,  vacant  gaze  of  unutterable  despair.  For  a  mo- 
ment, and  a  moment  only,  every  nerve  seemed  para- 
lyzed. Then,  with  one  long  loud  shriek,  or  cry,  he 
pointed  to  the  fallen  form  of  his  mistress,  and  exclaim- 
ed^ in  a  tone  of  excruciating  bitterness,  "  Scoundrel ! 
this  is  thy  work ;  did  I  not  charge  thee  not  to  leave 
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her,  even  for  an  instant,  and  now  she  is  dead,  and  her 
own  hand  has  robbed  me  of  the  only  charm  that  could 
now  render  life  supportable.  Honor,  fortune,  friends, 
wife !  all,  all  gone !  What  has  Cathcart  now  to  live 
fori" 

A  few  hours  after  the  above,  in  another  chamber  lay 
Matilda  Saville,  her  hand  clasped  in  Chat  of  her  lover. 

*'  1  have  lost  all !"  ezclaimea  Sir  Henry.  "  The  dice 
were  loaded;  the  villaia  De  I'Orme  and  another  had 
been  playing  with  me  for  six  hours,  when  I  made  the 
discovery.  Maddened  by  ray  losses,  I  hastened  from 
the  house,  and  despite  my  dress,  and-the  saiprise  of  the 
papers  by,  made  for  your  boudoif,  where  1  knew  my 
pistols  were,  intending  to  seek  summary  justice  upon  the 
villain.  You  know  the  rest— my  horror  at  finding  you, 
as  I  thougtit,  forever  taken  from  me,  and  my  joy  at 
having;  you  again  restored." 

'  Matilda  arose,  and  with  difficulty  placed  her  emaci- 
ated, but  still  lovely  hands,  upon  the  hot  brow  of  her 
"seducer.  "Harry.**  she  exclaimed,  " promise  me  faith- 
fully that  you  will  never  again  touch  those  fatal  dice ; 
say  you  will  never  game  again  1" 

^*  What  have  I  to  game  with  now,  even  had  I  the 
willV  he  exclaimed.  "Lost,  ruined— a  beggar;  and 
by  one  to  whom  I  have  been  more  than  brother-— the 
villain  De  l*Orme.  I  am  a  beggai^— yes,  Matilda,  a 
wretched  beggar." 

.  "  Not  so !"  answered  Matilda,  "  you  gave  me  once, 
in  happier  days,  ere  I  was  the  wretched  being  that  I 
now  am,  a  note  for  one  thousand  pounds,  it  was  to  buy 
jewels  for  my  wedding-day:  that  day  will  never  come. 
I  have  never  sjient  it — it  is  here.  Take  it,  Harry.  I 
shall  die  soon,  and  I  shall  die  happy  in  the  consolation 
that  it  will  assist  you.  Take  it,  Harry,  and  God  bless 
you  with  it."  As  the  deeply  injured  girl  spoke,  she 
produced  from  her  bosom  a  bank-note,  and  presenting 
It  to  her  lover,  continued— "There,  Harry,  it  is  warm 
from  a  heart  that  had  ever  loved  you,  but  wijl  soon 
cease  to  beat.  I  have  always  worn  it  there ;  knowinjg 
your  gay  lift*,  I  thought  the  day  might  come  when  it 
would  be  of  service."  Then,  throwing  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  she  wept. 

"  No,-  no !"  gasped  Sir  Henry,  "  no,  Matilda,  you 
must  not  die :  there  are  brighter  days  in  store  for  us 
yet ;  dearest,  we  will  be  happy  again,  though  I  have 
deceived  you."  As  he  spoke,  the  tear  of  true  repent- 
ance stole  down  his  cheek,  with  a  gush  of  old  and  warm 
afteciion,  and  he  added,  "No,  Matilda,  no;  I  have 
nothing— nothing  now  but  you." 

Looking  in  his  face,  witn  a  gaze  that  told  how  true 
fihe  spoke,  she  replied,  "  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive 
me  ;  It  is  useless.  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  not  survive 
many  days,  perhaps  hours;  but  1  would  ask  one  last 
request— Renounce  your  present  life.  There  are  but 
two  paths  that  led  to  happiness,  virtue  and  the  grave ; 
if  our  feet  have  straved  from  one,  |)erchance  our  souls 
may  gaiff  the  other."    Matilda  sank  down  exhausted. 

"What  a  villain  I  have  been  '"exclaimed  Sir  Henry, 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  form  of  his  dying[  mistress,  apa 
recalled  her  image  as  he  had  first  beheld  it  in  placid  in- 
Docence.  His  feelings  were  those  of  mingled  agony 
and  remorse.  He  had  loved  Matilda  as  well  as  he  could 
love  anything  on  earth ;  and  her  solemn  and  pathetic 
appeal  had  awakened  thoughts  his  heart  had  always  be- 
fore been  a  stranger  to.  He  felt  that  he  had  seduced 
and  afterward  nei^Tected  her;  but  her  gentle  tenderness 
and  Hmieibiliiy  of  character,  hei  patient  and  unrepining 
endurance,  and  her  last  proof  of  unceasing  love  ih  pro- 
viding against  distress  for  one  who  had  so  basely  de- 
ceived her,  and  afterward  by  his  excesses  brought  po- 
verty to  her  dying  bed,  was  something  more  than 
human ;  it  was  a  warmth  that  even  friendship,  strong- 
est of  man*<  ties,  was  tuo  cold  to  reach;  it  was  worthy 
of  its  name — it  was  woman's  love  ! 

"  You  shall  not  die,  Matilda !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry, 
**  Much  injured  woman,  the  church  shall  first  unite  us. 
Live  to  call  me  husband,  as  in  thy  heart  I  feel  I  have 
ever  been. 

With  a  power  almost  supernatural,  Matilda  raised 
herself  from  the  bed,  and  grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed 
with  a  faint  smile,  "  My  husband !"  There  was  a  pause 
of  a  moment ;  it  was  a  fearful  struggle ;  the  tongue  re- 
fused its  office;  the  eye-ball  sank;  and  she  breathed 
rather  than  spoke—"  repent."  The  next  moment  Sir 
Henry  Cathcart's  arms  supported  dust. 

"It  wa«  ray,wiFE-s  first,  her  kut  request!"  he  ex- 
claimed.   Ileader,h€faithfuUyobey€dit. 
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NouBMAHAL  wss  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  riaves 
in  the  seraglio  of  the  Sulun  Ben  UseiT.  The  soft  and 
voluptuous  lustre  of  her  laige  black  eye»— the  delicate 
tint  of  her  beautiful  cheek,  and  the  ravishing  sweet- 
ness of  her  pouting  lii»,  parting  at  times  to  betray  teeth 
that  rivalled  the  whiteness  of  new  fallen  snow — ^real 
pearls  of  Omar— were  so  many  tokens  that  the  posbes- 
sor  was  of  Georgian  extraction — one  of  the  many  vic- 
tims, that,  in  a  late  successful  invasion  of  her  unhappy 
country  by  the  sultan  and  his  troops,  had  been  added  to 
the  harems  of  the  Persian  nobles,  and  of  their  ambi- 
tious and  tyrannical  monarch. 

Of  all  the  unfortunate  captives  of  the  illustrious  Sul- 
tan, none  stood  so  high  in  his  especial  regard  as  the 
lovely  Nourmahal,  andf  for  her  his  love  and  esteem 
seemed  boundless— so  much  so,  that  it  ws^  suspected 
that  a  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  lair  Georgian 
would  share  the  throne  of  the  magnificent  Khooeroo 
Nnoshirwan  Ben  Useff. 

With  much  condescension,  kindness  and  lenity  did 
he  treat  his  beautiful  captive,  but  to  no  efiect :  she  re- 
mained firm  and  unswerving.  She  oflen  repulsed  him 
with  much  severiry— upbraiding  him  as  the  oppressor  of 
her  country,  and  the  merciless  jailor  of  her»elf  and  her 
unfortunate  companions. 

Among  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Ben  Useff,  was 
Callimachus,  a  brave  and  generous  priiice  of  the  Selu- 
cids— a  renowned  and  chivalrous  warrior,  and  a  zeal- 
ous supporter  of  the  Sultan,  though  optiosed  to  many  of 
his  harsh  and  tyrannical  measures.  To  him,  then,  did 
the  Sultan  communicate  his  ill  success  with  the  lovely 
Nourmahal.  He  pictured  to  him,  in  glowing  term&  the 
ardor  of  his  passion  for  the  beautiiul  captive— of  the 
many  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ingratiate  himself  ia 
her  favor,  and  of  her  continued  obstinacy. 

"  I  have  tempted  her  love,"  said  the  Sultan,  "  with 
costly  and  magnificent  presents,  and  by  flattery ;  still 
she  resists  me,  and  the  only  reply  she  makes,  is:  'Re- 
store me  to  my  friends  and  my  country,  and  I  will  bless 
you— I  will  pray  you  ?» " 

"And  does  the  Kibleh  Allum  suspect  no  hitherto  un- 
tried method  of  subduing  the  obstinacy  of  this  bright 
jewel  of  the  seraglio  1"  inquired  Callimachus. 

"Alas !  my  Callimachus,  none.  I  have  exhausted  all 
my  efibrts  to  please,  and  ,my  endeavors  to  win,  to  no 
purpose.  Like  the  houries  of  Paradise,  she  seems 
rather  to  be  dreamed  of  than  possessed." 

"  Favored  of  the  prophet!  do  the  honors  which  you 
bestow  as  freely  as  falls  the  dew.  seem  of  no  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  lovely  Nourmahal  V* 

"  Even  so." 

"  Yet,  deserving  as  ihou  art,  O  king !  perseverance 
in  thy  desires  may  at  length  bring  thee  that  love  which 
thou  seek  est.  Recollect  that  the  illustrious  Timur, 
when  once  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  took  shelter 
in  a  ruinous  building,  wheie  for  many  a  tedious  hour  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  alone,  ere  an  opportunity  was  offered 
him  to  escaoe.  While  thus  situated,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  tne  efforts  of  an  ant  to  carry  a  grain  of  com 
up  a  wall  of  great  height,  during  which  time  it  fell  to 
the  earth  sixty-nine  times,  but  at  the  teventieth  time  it 
teas  tuccessftU.  From  1^19.  that  great  monarch  and  il- 
lustrious warrior  received  a  useful  leseon,  by  which, 
many  times  in  after  life,  he  profited  much." 

"  I  acknowledge,  my  Calfimachus.  the  force  of  the 
application;  but,  then,  Timur  warred  with  men.  Had 
he  or  the  ant  had  to  do  with  the  .petulancy  of  woman, 
their  perseverance  would  have  failed  them.  However. 
I  have  another  method  in  my  brain,  which  I  think  will 
prove  successful.  I  ^11  put  my  cause  into  thy  handa| 
that  you  may  plead  before  this  proud  Geor^an  as  I 
would  plead  for  myself ;  if  you  succeed  according  to  my 
fondest  hopes,  I  will  requite  the  obligation  by  making 
thee  my  Vizier,  and  the  brightest  jewel  in  my  diadem 
shall  glitter  in  thy  turban.  Be  true,  be  faithful,  and  my 
liberality  shall  know  no  bounds;  but  if  thou  an  false, 
by  the  beard  of  the  prophet !  my  vengeance  shall  be 
terrible."   ' 

"  God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Even 
as  the  king  of  the  faithful  wishes  it,  so  shall  it  be  done," 
replied  Callimachus. 

"  The  slave  shall  be  removed  to  an  apartment  in  the 
palace,  where  you  can  visit  her,  and  I  hope  soon  to  hear 
that  you  have  succeeded  according  to  my  wishes." 
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The  Sultan  quitted  the  apvtment,  leaving  Callima- 
chuB  to  ponder  upon  the  strange  trust  confided  to  his 
care. 

The  fifUi  momioff  after  the  above  incident  dawned 
beautifully  and  brightly.  The  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
gilded  the  lofty  turrets  and  minarets  of  Shiraz,  and  cast 
a  gleam  of  cheerfulness  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
numerous  throngs  of  rooalems  that  crowded  Its  streets — 
some  on  their  way  to  the  baths,  some  to'  the  mosques, 
others  to  the  bazaars,  and  many  for  pleasure.  The 
Bwee.t  boweEB  of  Mosselah,  and  the  rose  gardens  of  the 
princes,  sent  to  heaven  a  sweet  and  grateful  fragrance. 
but  among  all  the  brightness  and  joyousness  of  the 
morning,  there  was  one  face  shrouded  in  gloom.  The 
pensive  tear  stood  in  her  upraised  eye,  her  fair  cheek 
rested  upon  her  hand,  ana  her  lips  were  parted  as 
though  in  silent  prayer.  It  was  the  beautiful,  the  un- 
fortunate Nourmahal.  Although  removed  to  a  more 
commodioufl  and  magnificent  ayartment  than  was  first 
allotted  her.  with  a  (n>or  that  opened  upon  a  jgarden, 
still  the  splendor  and  garish  magnificence  which  sur- 
rounded her,  illy  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
captive.  She  thought  of  her  own  dear  nome,  of  her 
pansnia..  her  sisten,  her  brothers,  and  her  grief  was  too 
deep  h>r  utterance.  Thoughtfully  and  silently  she 
mourned,  for  what  did  she  value  hfe,  cut  off  from  all 
that  she  held  dear,  a  captive,  and  annoyed  daily  with  a 
wooer  whom  she  abhorred 

Thus  sat  she  in  silent  misery,  when  her  ears  caught 
the  sound  of  steps  approaching  her  apartment.  Her 
heart  uembled  within  her,  as  she  thought  of  the  Sultan 
and  his  oppressive  importunities.  She  feared  that  he 
would  not  much  longer  mildly  bear  with  her  abhor- 
rence of  him.  She  saw  no  gleam  of  hofie—she  felt 
none.  She  dreaded  the  hour  when  his  patience  must 
tire  and  his  temper  fail.  The  door  was  opened,  and  a 
mild  and  kind  voice  addressed  her  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful. It  thrilled  through  her  every  nerve ;  she  dared  not 
look  up :  but  she  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  it  must  be — 
it  was  the  voice  of  the  noble  Callf/raachus. 

As  he  advanced  toward  her,  she  aroseto  receive  him. 
His  admiring  gaze  rested  upon  the  fair  being  before 
him,  and  he  thouf  bt  that  never,  in  his  brightest  and 
haitpiest  dreams  of  fancy,  had  he  seen  aught  so  lovely. 
For  a  while  he  seemed  so  rapt  in  wonder,  that  he  for- 
got by  whose  request,  and  for  what  purpose,  he  was 
sent. 

"  Most  lovely,  though  most  unfortunate !"  bej^an  Cal- 
limachps ;  "the  most  illustrious  of  the  faithtnl,  the 
Saltan  Ben  Useff,  commissioned  me,  his  devoted  slave, 
to  wait  upon  the  royal  beauty  of  the  seraglio,  to  lay  be- 
fore her  his  distressed  condition,  and  to  beg  the  hu- 
manity  of  thy  gracious  favor  to  soothe  the  wound  of  his 
mnchHJiscommted  heart."  ,  ... 

"  Return,  then,  to  him  thou  callest  thy  master,"  said 
Nourmahal,  "  and  tell  him,  that  as  I  am  deprived  of  my 
liberty,  my  parents,  my  country  and  my  friends,  life  to 
me  is  as  valueless  as  niy  freedom  is  unexpected.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  win  my  esteem — none  to  wm  my 
love.  I  hate— I  defy  him.  He  may  torture  me— he 
can  iavent  no  torture  greater  than  my, confinement. 
Death  to  me  were  indeed  liberty,  come  in  what  shape 
it  may.  Tell  him  this ;  and  likewise  that  it  is  my  wish 
be  persecute  roe  no  longer.  I  will  hold  out  no  hope  to 
him— there  is  none ;  and  it  were  a  waste  of  breath,  of 
time,  of  words,  to  pursue  this  useless  fallacy." 

"Alas !  sweet  flower  of  Georgia!  hast  thou  consid- 
erftd  well  the  firmness  of  thy  purpose^  to  return  such  an 
answer  to  the  Saltan  t"  .    , 

"So  wdl,"  replied  Nourmahal,  "that  I  had  deter- 
mined  to  tell  it  to  his  face,  had  he  presented  himself  in- 
stead of  thee." 

"  Unfortunate  Nourmahal !  pained,  as  I  am,  to  afliict 
thy  maiden  heart,  the  wishes  and  behests  of  my  sove- 
reign must  be  reverenced.  -  Yet  I  could  wish  thee  a 
better  and  a  happier  lot ;  as  the  circumstances  which 
surround  thee  cannot  be  avoided,  I  would  advise  thee 
to  reconsider  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  and,  if  thou  canst, 
incline  toward  his  will." 

*'  It  is  in  vain,  and  your  advice  falls  unheeded.  Ei- 
ther leave,  me  or  cease  to  persecute  roe  with  the  Sul- 
tan's importunities." 

Admiration  for  the  spirited  girl  for  a  moment  held 
Callimachtts  mute,  and  a  strange  and  heretofore  un- 
known feeling  trembled  in  his  breast.  At  first  he 
scarce  knew  what  report  to  make  to  the  Sultan  ;  but  he 
finaUy  reaolved  thai  when  he  returned,  he  would  flatter 


him  vrilh  hopes  of  his  ultimate  success,  thereby  securing 
the  opportunity  of  often  seeing  her.  He  therefore  kindly 
took  his  leave  of  her,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  might 
see  her  again,  and  recommending  her  to  think  carefully 
upon  what  he  had  said  to  her. 

The  Sultan,  eaj^er  to  learn  the  success  of  Callimachus, 
impatiently  awaited  his  return  in  his  private  apartAient. 
As  he  entered,  Ben  Useff  rose  to  meet  him. 

"  Now,  my  Callimachus,  how  speeds  the  wooing  1 
What  success  1  How  seemed  she  1  Would  she  listen 
to  you  1  By  the  beard  of  the  prophet !  Had  you  but 
seen  her  yesterday— I  thought  she  would  smite  me !" 

"  Your  serene  maiesiy  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
she  is  more  inclined  to  reason  to-day  :  yet  she  is  pos* 
sessed  of  great  stubbornness^  which  will  require  several 
days  to  overcome.  But,  I  will  venture  to  say,  you  may 
give  some  small  encouragement  to  your  hopes." 

"  'Tis  very  well ;  and,  Callimachus,  begin  to  hope 
for  the  Viziership.  Go  on,  as  thou  hast  begun,  and  il 
thou  art  successnil,  there  shall  be  no  bounds  to  my  lib- 
erality." 

"  Thy  slave  is  ever  ready  at  thy  bidding— thou  mayst 
command." 

"  'Tis  good.  Thou  mayst  now  retire ;  but  recollect 
to-raorraw— to-morrow,  my  Callin^achus." 

Callimachus,  bowing  to  the  command  of  his  sove- 
reign, turned  to  depart,  and  had  reached  the  door,  when 
the  stern  voice  of  the  Sultan  recalled  him. 

"  Look  you,  Callimachus !  see  that  you  do  no)  play 
me  false,  or,  by  Allah !"— and  he  furiously  stamped  his 
foot  upon  the  marble  floor. 

^*  Am  I  ignorant  of  the  consequ^ces  1  or  dost  thou 
think  me  a  fool  1"  replied  Callimachus. 

"  Thou  art  right— Callimachus  is  not  a  fool— fare 
well." 

The  aspiring  and  ambitions  noble  departed.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  contesting  emotions.  He  had 
dared  to  look  upon  the  queen  of  the  seragUo— his  Sul- 
tan's favorite— with  the  eyes  of  love ;  he  nad  allowed 
himself  to  drink  deep  of  the  intoxicating  passion — to 
feast  his  heart  on  the  beauties  of  her  person,  and  the 
nobleness  of  her  mind.  Alas !  he  had  already  wan- 
dered far  from  the  path  of  duty  to  his  sovereign ;  he 
felt  that  he  was  getting  into  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties, 
from  which  it  would  be  hard  to  extricate  himself;  yet, 
like  a  charmed  bird,  he  gradually  closed  upon  the  dan- 
ger which  he  could  scarcely  expect  would  end  other- 
wise than  fatal  to  himself. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  found  Cal- 
limachus a  visitor  of  the  lovely  Nourmahal.  He  had 
forgotten,  or  seemed  to,  the  interests  of  the  Sultan,  and 
for  nimself— forhimseff  alone^did  he  now  plead;  not 
at  first  with  the  oun)ourings  of  his  passion,  for  that 
would  have  shocked  the  captive's  ear ;  but  with  the 
silent  pleading  of  his  eyes— the  kind  and  sympathizing 
manner  of  his  conversation ;  endeavoring  to  lead  her 
mind  from  the  reflection  of  her  unfortunate  captivity — 
conversing  with  her  of  her  own  dear  country^  till,  by 
degrees  imperceptible  to  herself,  he  won  her  fnendship 
and  esteem,  and  at  last  she  began  to  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  his  daily  visits.  In  the  mean  time  did  he  re-r 
port  himself  to  his  sovereign  as  rapidly  progressing  in 
his  suit,  and  hoping  shortly  to  remove  all  difficulties. 

For  a  week  did  he  vieit  Nourmahal  in  this  manner, 
and  the  Sultan  began  to  grow  impatient.  Callimachus 
had  not  yet  spoken  of  love ;  but  now  that  things  were 
drawing  to  a  climax — now  that  the  secret  could  not  be 
hidden  much  longer,  he  was  determined  to  havfe  a  short 
time  of  pure  ecstacy— a  few  moments  of  unalloyed  and 
fearless  bliss,  in  breathing  into  the  ear  of  the  innocent 
and  beautiful  Nourmahal  the  adoration  of  his  fond 
heart— the  declaration  of  his  devoted  love !  There 
cou'd  not  be— there  seemed  no  hope  of  escaping  detec- 
tion I  but  his  heart  was  firm,  and  his  purpose  was  de- 
termined ;  he  would  make  one  effort  for  himself  and 
for  her.  and  if  that  failed  him— alas !  alas ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  fromTeceiving 
his  commisRion,  he  entered  the  apartment  of  Nourma- 
hal, resolved  on  declaring  his  passion.  The  Sultan  had, 
on  the  previous  day.  shown  evident  signs  of  suspicion 
and  displeasure  at  the  length  of  time  already  taken  by 
Callimachui«,  the  more  so  as  he  reflected  on  the  beauty^ 
of  his  captive.  Naturally  of  a  pemlant  and  suspecting' 
disposition,  his  anxiety  and  impatience  seemed  to  in- 
crease upon  this  occasion,  to  more  than  their  ordinary 
strength,  and  with  hasty  and  irregular  steps  did  he  pace 
the  marble  floors  of  his  palace. 
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Id  ihe  mean  time  was  Callimachua  breathiog  hw 
idolatry  to  the  object  of  his  heart's  adpration.  Kneeiiog 
before  her,  as  she  reclined  upon  a  couch  of  imperial 
purple,  did  he  whisper  to  her  the  fond  hopee  of  his  soul. 
As  his  heart  pictured  so  did  his  tongue  utter:  and  asiie 
knelt,  he  forgot  that  he  was  surrounded  by  danger,  nor 
seemed  he  less  happy  than  in  his  brightest  and  most 
enthusiastic  visions. 

Although  Nourmahal  had  been  led  to  suspect,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  of  late  addressed  her,  what 
were  the  seniimcnts  of  his  heart,  yet  it  sun'rised  her 
when  she  heard  him  reveal  in  direct  words,  the  love  he 
bore  her,  nor  was  she  less  pleased.  His  daily  appear- 
ance ana  kind  attentionswere  objects  to  her  wnicn  won 
her  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  each  day  she  more  and. 
more'  watched  for  the  hour  of  his  visit,  and  found 
greater  pleasure  in  his  sooiely.  With  moistened  eyes 
and  a  beating  heart'did  she  listen  to  the  fond  adulation 
of  Callimachus,  and  when  he  had^oken  to  her'ali  that 
his  tongue  could  utter>  or  his  heart  prompt,  she  threw 
herse^  weeping  on  his  neck,  and  as  she  lay  within  bis 
arms,  heart  to  heart,  and  cheek  to  cheek,  did  the  inno- 
cent girl  vow  to  him  the  reciprocation  of  her  first  pure 
and  virgin  love.  What  a  paradise  to  them  were  those 
first  few  brief  moments  of  bliss  !  If  the  heaven  of  the 
Moslem  contains  aught  like  to  it,  surely— surely  there  is 
some  excuse  for  their  wrong,  though  sincere  worship. 

And  now  they  had  declared  their  love — love  that 
in  their  present  condition  they  could  not  enjoy.  The 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  Sultan  would  learn 
that  he  had  profiled  nothing  by  the  visits  of  Callima- 
chns— when  he  would  coneidi'^r  him  as  of  no  further  use 
as  a  mediator,  and  remove  from  him  any  opportunity  oi 
agam  visiting  Nourmahal.  Upon  this  and  its  c6nse- 
(^tieoces  had  Callimachua-  reflected  ;  he  had  not  rushed 
into  danger  without  planning  some  mode  of  escape. 
They  both  knew  that  to  live  apart  would  be  misery  to 
each,  and  that  to  enjoy  it  at  all  there  must  be  a  material 
change  from  the  present,  and  he  was  about  unfolding  a 
scheme  by  which  they  might  escape,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  Sultan  strode  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Nourmahal  sprang  from  the  aVms  of  her 
lover,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  iremblrngly 
awaited  the  sound  of  the  3ulian^s  voice,  while  Callima- 
chus  with  folded- arms  and  a  stern  and  loity -look,  met 
his  fierce  and  malignant  glance'  unquailed,  and*  as  he 
knew  his  doom  was  fixed  in  the  Sultan's  mind,  he  was 
determined  to  await  his  fate  with  that  coolness  and 
courageous  firmness  which  had  so  conspicuously  shone 
in  the  many  battles  he  had  foughufor  his  sovereign. 

With  inefifable  scorn,  hatred  and  contempt  did  the 
Sultan  regard  the  objects  of  his  displeasure  for  a  few 
moments,  then  callings  a  guard  which  was  always  within 
hearing,  he  said :  '' 

"Take  this  traitor— this  recreimt,  lovesick  lord  to 
prison  ;  and  at  noon  to-morrow  bring  me  his  head,  and 
Jet  his  dog  of  a  carcase  be  taken  to  the  plains  without 
the  city,  fit  only  for  what  it  will  become,  food  for 
the  ravenous  hyenas  and  jackalls.  Away!  and  see 
that  it  is  performed,  or,  by  the  sword  of  the  holy  pro- 
phet !  there  is  not  a  head  among  ye  all  that  shall  not 
share  his  fate !"    - 

Instantly  tlid  the  satraps  of  the  Sultan  surround  the 
unfortunate  Callimanchus  to  conduct  him  to  his  prison, 
and  as  they  crossed  the  threshhold  of  the  apartment,  a 
loud  shriek  was  uttered  by  Nourmahal,  and  she  fell 
senseless  at  her  captor's  feet. 

Alone,  and  in  his  dungeon,  Callimachua  had  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  his  fate.  He  knew  that  a  fimit  had  been 
set  to  his  life,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  ineet,  with  a 
philosophical  resignation,  what  he  knew  to  be  inevita- 
ble. While  thus  reflecting  upon  his  situation,  he  began 
to  think  upon  ihe  possibility  of  an  escape.  He  was 
acquainted  with  every  cell  in  the  prison,  and  there  was 
a  glimmer — one  slight  ray  of  hope  lighted  up  the  dreari- 
ness of  his  condition.  There  was  one  cell  from  which 
he  might  escape— only  one,  and  the  hope  that  now 
remained  to  him  was,  that  he  might  be  in  it. 

Adjoining  one  of  the  cells  was  another,  similar  in  con- 
struction, separated  by  a  thick,  strong  wall  of  stone,  in 
which  v^as  a  small  grated  window  with  upright  bars,  to 
all  appearance  firmly  set  in  the  massive  wall.  In  one  of 
these  had  Callimachusbeen  placed^which  he  ascertained 
by  groping  aronnd  ii^  the  dark.  The  other  apartment 
was  used  for  the  storage  of  implements  of  torture,  irons 
for  the  hands  and  feet  of  prisoners,  chains,  and  numerous 
articles  which  had  been  laid  aside  fbr  want  of  repair.  As 


Callimachua  ascertained  his  situation  in  the  prison,  hia 
heart  grew  lighter:  but  there  were  many  diflliculties  yet 
to  overcome.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  await  lor  the 
approach  of  night,  which  he  did  with  as  much  patience 
as  he  could  acquire  ;  to  him  it  seemed  the  longest  da^ 
he  had  ever  passed;  but  it  did  at  last  roll  away^  and  as 
night  ^therfd  her  sable  curtain  around  the  city,  and 
hour  after  hour  paused  away,  till  Callimachus  thought  it. 
must  be  midnight,  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
task  that  was  to  him  either  life  or  death.  He  ap- 
proached the  grated  window,  and  with  athrobbing  heart 
did  he  grasp  its  rusted  bars.  He  applies  his  strength — 
his  hopes  increase— they  yield,  ana  give  him  entrance 
to  the  next  apartment  "Then  cautiously  did  he  grope 
his  way  to  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the 
floor  above  his  prison.  His  foot  was  upon  the  first  step 
-^ihe  second— the  third— he  mounted  to  the  top;-  he 
listened— not  a  sound  fell  upon  his  ear ;  he  put  his  hand 
upon  the  door,  and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated,  for  upon 
the  chance  of  its  being  unfastened,  depended  all  his 
hopes  of  escaping.  He  hardly  dared  venture  to  try  it, 
for  he  trembled  between  hope  ondfear,  and  one  moment 
would  either  increase  his  hopes,  or  sink  him  in  the 
lowest  despondency.  With  a  sudden  efibrt,  he  brought 
his  mind  to  a  point  of  determination.  He  recollected 
that  it  was  frequently  unlocked,  for  the  jailor  was 
il^norant.of  any  secret  communication  between  tbatceil 
and  those  occupied  for  the  detention  of  prisoners. 
There  was  but  one  besides  himself  who  kikew  the  secret, 
and.  that  one  was  in  Ispahan.  He  tried  the  door-t-it 
opened^  and  the  fresh  air  played,  on  his  face  ;  he  stepped 
softly  into  the  entrance  hall  of  the  prisop ;  the  door 
that  opened  upon  the  street  was  ajar  as  though  SQme  ' 
person  had  but  for  a  mpment  gqne  out.  To  avail  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  was  but  the  thought  of  an  instant, 
and  rushing  into  the  street,  he  sped  onward  as  fast  as 
his  feet  would  carry  him,  nor  did  be  stop  till  without  the 
city,  and  free  from  the  tyrant's  grasp. 

The  first  thought  of  Callimachus^  when  he  found 
himself  safe,  was  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Sultan, 
and  secure  his  beloved  Nourmahal  from  a  worse  fate 
than  had  awaited  himself 

lie  pursued  his  way  into  Eborasan— enlisted  the 
noblps  on  his  side,  and  in  a  short  time  was' enabled  ta 
THiae  an  army  sufficient  to  make  Ben  Useff  tremble.  It 
was  a  time  when  rival  chief  tains  fought,  in  their  sove- 
reign's name,  their  own  battles,  and  the  country  on  one 
side  was  ravaged  with  the  Uzbecks,and  on  the  other  by 
the  Ottomans. 

With  a  powerful  army,  raised  by  the  friendship  of 
the  reigning  prince  orgovemnrof  Khorasan.he  marched 
into  the  province  of  Faris.  The  success  of  nis  arms  was 
complete— he  had  beaten  ihe  Sultan's  troops  in  every 
instance,  and  at  last  encamped  at  night  within  a  day's 
march  ofShiraz,  in  an  open  plain,  and  in  view  of  which 
reposed  the  main  army  of  the  Sultan,  commanded  by 
himself,  after  a  weary  day's  march,  uponun  eminence 
within  a  mile  of  them.  The  decisive  battle  was  yet  te 
be  fought,  and  nn  sooner  had  the  light  of  the  following 
morn  began  to  appear,  than  both  armies  were  busy  in 
preparing  for  the  ensuing  contest.  ^  At  last  the  signal  for 
the  onset  was  given  and  the  opposing  forces  met.  The 
Sultan  himself  led  on  the  van  of  his  army,  and  presented 
a  fair  opportunity  for  the  marksmen  of  the  mvadeis: 
but  every  javelin  fell  harmle^— every  weapon  turned 
from  him,  and  he  fought  with  the  ferocity  T>f  a  ti«er. 
The  victory  seemed  doubtful ;  many  fell  on  both  sides, 
and  the  slaughter  was  becoming  immense,  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  armies  was  directed  to  a  place  where  the 
two  leaders  were  engaged  in  severe  combat,  face  to  face 
—the  Sultan  and  Callimachus  [  For  awhile  it  seemed 
doubtful  which  would'  be  the  victor,  but  the  youth  and 
coolness  of  Cirllimachus  prevailed,  .and  one  blow  of  his 
keen  scijnetar  clove  the  tyrant's  scull,  and  in  a  short 
time  after,  the  whole  army  capitulated,  and  the  con- 
quering Callimachus  entered  Shiraz  as  its  lord  and  mas- 
ter, who^  but  a  short  time  before,  made  his  escape  from 
it  a  fugitive. 

His  first  act  was  to  seek  Nourmahal,  and  claim  her, 
without  the  fear  of  a  rival,  for  his  blushing  bride.  He 
found  her  in  the  room  where  he  had  last  seen  her.  still  a 
captive,  but  pure  and  unstained.  She  shrieked  for  joy 
when  she  saw  him  enter,  and  fell  swooning  into  his 
arms. 

The  reel  is  soon  told.  They  were  shortly  after  united, 
and  lived  long  and  happily  together,  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  governed,  and  reelected  by  their  friends* 
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"Ho!  Sorcerer!  Magician!  Come  forth."  These 
outcries  proceeded  from  a  parly  of  voung  men,  just  re- 
turned from  witnessing  the  funeral  of  Charles  VII.  at 
St.  Denis,  and  who  were  knocking  violently  at  a  door, 
on  the  top  of  a  dark  and  winding  staircase,  in  the  rue 
St.  Pierre.  They  were  replied  to  by  a  feeble  and 
•  broken  voice ;  but  they  heard  it  not,  so  vociferously  did 
they  call.  ,         ,       . 

''^What! — Necromancer!*'  At  last  the  .door  was 
slowly  qpened  by  the  object  of  their  search. 

"  What  seek  ye,  my  children  1" 

"  We  would  know  the  future ;  and  thou  canst  dive 

S'  to  each  man's  destiny,  thou  high  priest  of  the  Evil 
ae— king  of  sorcerers!^  Come,  and  tell  us  quickly; 
and  see  that  the  intelligence  be  to  our  liking:  for  it 
needs  none  of  thy  skill  to  know  that  our  rapiers  have 
sbarp  points.'^  repeated  Mande  Thebergan,  the  eldest  of 
the  party,  as  he  directed  an  inquiring,  though  fearful, 
glance  into  the  old  man's  mysterious  dwelling.  It  was 
only  lighted  by  a  small  la^p,  the  glimmering  flame  oi 
which  scarcely  enabled  him  to  distinguish,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  it,  a  human  skeleton;  in  another^a  heap  of  dusty 
books;  on  the  floor,  spheres  and  astrolabes,  and,  fixed 
to  the  ceiling,  between  two  beams,  an  immense  white 
stnfied  owl,  whose  large  eyes  glared  with  peculiar  bril- 
liancy, although  reflected  only  by  the  feeble  light  of  the 
lamp.  Al^ this  produced  a  tearful  efl'cct  upon  the  sua- 
ceptible  mind  6t  Mande,  already  predisposed  to  the  su- 

girnatural,  and  a  positive  belief  m  the  t)ld  man's  power, 
e  was  unable  to  withdraw  his  gaze  from  those  two 
large  round  eyes  which  were  ghttering  in  the  shade, 
and  stood  wmpt  in  the  deepest  thought,  when  he  was 
at  length  aroused  by  the  loud  and  boisterous  laugh  of 
his  companions,  who  were  taimting  the  old  man  for  his 
want  of  skill.  ...        ,      •„    . 

When  Mande's  turn  came,  he  hesitated  :  tilL  jeered 
by  his  comrades,  he  at  length  held  out  bis  hand ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  his  manner  was  grave,  and  his  air 
thoughtful. 

**  Mande,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  and  he  had  not 
told  his  name.  *'  Mande,"  he- murmured  between  his 
teeth ;  and  he  wbispKred  some  "words  in  his  ear  inaudi- 
ble to  the  others  of  the  party.  . 

"  What  has  he  said  to  you  1"  eagerly  inquired  his 
companions;  but  Mande  was  silent,  and' quitted  the 
place,  pale  as  death; 

The  next  morning  Maude's  first  thought  was  of  the 
necromancer;  all  night  long.he  had  beheld  him  in  his 
dreams.  The  low  voice  of  the  magician  still  murmured 
in  his  ear;  and  when  he  awoke  from  his  troubled  sleep, 
the  last  word  still  vibrated  in  his  ears.    '*  Am  I  then 

.  reserved  for  that  1  and  most  I  then ,"  he  inwardly 

exclaimed;  and  his  noble  heart  revolted. at  his  own 
conjurings.  **  And  who  told  me  thial  A  wretch  who 
laxuridtes  upon  the  ccedulity  of  mankind— who  attacks 
my  purse  through  the  medium  of  my  fears.  I  am  a  fool 
to  think  of  it." 

He  arose,  .and  went  out,  but  nothing  could  divert  him ; 
even  in  the  streets  he  seemed  to  see  but  the  sorcerer, 
and  to  hear  but  his  fatal  woids.  Timid  by  nature,  and 
weakened  by  the  excesses  of  his  life,  the  efl'ects  of  the 
sorcerer's  prediction,  acting  upon  an  enfeebled  mind, 
acquired  au  all-powerful  intensity.  After  wandering 
through  the  city  till  past  the  hour  of  noon,  striving  to 
escape  from  the  horrible  idea  that  pursued  him,  he 
nought  some  of  his  companions  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, but  society  he  found  was  a  burden  to  him ;  he 
therefore  quitted  them  to  wander  alone  in  the  fields. 
The  sun  was  bright,  but  to  him  the  heavens  appeared 
clouded  ;  a  balmv  and  refreshing  breeze  played  around 
him,  but  he  felt  not  its  soothiog  power— his  heart  was 
chilled.  One  dark,  freezing,  dreadful  idea  haunted  his 
iaiagination.  As  he  was  retracing  his  steps  to  his  lodg- 
^iags,  in  that  despairing  mood  that  takes  posaeasion  of 
the  mind  when  nature  has  no  longer  any  charms  for  us, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  LaGreve— he  suddenlv 
stopped  short :  for  he  beheld  a  newly-erected  scanold. 
IViih  a  convulsiTe  shudder  he  turned  aside ;  it  remind- 
ed him  of  the  words  of  the  sorcerer ! 

He  could  no  longer  sleep  in  La  Rue  Chevet  Samt 
I^nday,  which  was. opposite  La  Greve ;  he,  therefore, 

gaitted  the  capital,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  a  ha- 
itation  situated  between  Paris  and  Montmartre.  There 
Ite  saw  bur  little,  and  heard  but  little ;  if  seemed  to  him 
liface  the  silence  of  the  desert  at  the  very  gates^of  a  po- 


pulous city )  and  there  he  hoped  that  his  troubled  ima- 
gination might  have  recovered  its  tone  and  tranquillity, 
and  the  dreadful  words  of  the  necromancer  iiughl  be 
gradually  weakened  from  the  mysterious  power  ihey 
had  acquired  over  him— but,  alas!  they  had  found  a 
ready  echo  within  his  breast  always  ready  to  repeat 
them. 

The  house  was  inhabited  by  an  old  couple  and  their 
daughter,  the  idolized  child  of  their  bid  age :  she  was 
truly  beautiful.  She  had  one  of  those  Madonna  heads 
that  an  ideal  style  of  beauty,  such  as  genius  in  its  haj[>- 
piest  moments  of  inspiration  conceives— black  hair  plait- 
ed across  her  forehead — ^lustrous  dark  eyes,  and  a  com- 
plexion pale  and  transparent  as  the  finest  alabaster. — 
Such  was  this  young  maiden,  who,  with  her  parents, 
lived  Uke  Mande  in  a  state  of  utter  seclusion  from  the 
world.  No  one  even  knew  their  names— once  he  heard 
the  old  father  address  his  daughter  by  the  name  of  Ni- 
cole. 'Nicole  became  for  him  a  beloved  name,  that  at 
times  could  make  him  forgei  his  cherished  Sorrow. 
Love  dawned  in  his  bosom,  and  every  sombre  idea  was 
eclipsed  by  its  dazzling  rays.  Nicole,  the  beautiful 
Nicole— she  haunted  him  in  his  dreams;  in  his  medita- 
tions, even  in  his  prayers,  and  if  he  could  only  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  crossed  like  a  spirit  before  him,  it 
was  for  him  a  day  of  happiness.  He  then  thought  him- 
self delivered,  and  oh  !  how  dearly  he  loved  the  object  . 
who  had  dissipated  ilie  horrid  phantoms  and  gloomy 
terrors  of  his  imagination ;  often  did  he  steal  toward 
her  and  bless  her  in  the  soft  language  of  love. 

One  Sunday  morning  he  met  her  in  the  church  of  the 
Abbey  of  Montmarte  ;  she  was  on  her  knees  and  pray- 
ing so  fervenUy,  that  he  felt  she  .must  possess  a  conn- 
ding— a  loving  heart ;  and  when  she  raised  her  head 
ana  met  his  earnest  gaze,  her  pale  cheek  was  slighdy 
tinged  with  a  blush,  and  in  that  timid  look  there  was 
so  much  piety  and  tenderness,  that  he  said  to  himself. 
*'  surely  that  is  love !"  Nor  was  he  mistaken,  she  did 
indeed  love  Mande — she  had  loved  him  long  and  in  se- 
cret, and  she  revealed  it  in  her  glance.  He  passed  that 
night  revelling  on  the  delicious  belief,  that  he  was  not 
alone  in  the  world,  that  he  was  beloved  :  and  in  the  joy 
of  the  mpment  it  seemed  to  him,  that  he  had  only  to 
a^k  her  in  marriage  of  her  parents,  and  obtaih  her.  He 
therefore  resolved  to.  tajie  this  step  in  the  morning';  he 
could  dread  no  refusal :  and  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
paradise  of  a  home — of  the  joys  of  love— of  felicity  I 
*'  If  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  this  world,"  he  mentally 
exclaimed,  "  surely  this  is  happiness."  But  suddenly 
these  golden  reveries  were  diBSjpa ted  by  the  recollection 
of  the  tatal  words  of  the  soicerer!  They  came  like  a 
damp  upon  his  heart,  and  froze  his  very  blood.  "  Hap- 
piness r  he  sighed  forth,  ** happiness!  did  I  say  1"  he 
bitterly  exclaimed !  "  No,  no.  not  for  me,  not  for  the 
doomed!  never  shall  I  taste  of  happiness.^'  His  bright 
hopes  deserted  him,  and  he  rela()^d  into  his  former 
gloomy  imaginings,  which  the  enchanti;nent  of  two 
months'  love  had  partially  banished  from  hts  mind.  The 
dreadiul  words  of  the  necromancer  appeared  to  him 
more  inevtiable  than  ever— his  wife  then  would  press 
to  her  bosom  one  cursed  by  heaven-- one  already  bran- 
ded by  fate,  and  doomed  to his  very  soul  shrupk 

within  him  as  the  word  rushed  with  tenfold  force  upon 
his  recollection,  and  he  raved  in  his  HUguish,  and  de- 
nounced the  Almighty,  whom  he  fancied  had  cast  him 
to  irrevocable  doom. 

That  very  morning  he  disappeared;  evening  came» 
but  he  returned  not ;  day  afiet  day  passed^  and  month 
after  month,  bpt  Mande  came  not  again  Nicole  ten- 
derly loved  him— for  she  wept  bitterly,  and  vowed  she 
would  never  marry. 

The  nei(j[hbor8  on  his  disappearance,  recollecting  his 
dejected  air  and  moody  habits,  supposed  that  he  had 
made  away  with  himself;- Nicole  trembled  at  the  very 
idea'^a  suicide!  one  whom  she  had  loved  so  dearly*— 
she  could  not  believe  i^ ;  and  yet,  could  she  have  known 
the  truth,  she  would  have  found  that  the  fear  of  an  here- 
after haq  alone  withheld  the  poniard  from  his  bosom—  ' 
devotion  had  that  once  saved  him  from  despair. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  1465,  that  Mande  once 
more  entered  Paris:  he  had  been  absent  five  years. 
The'thought  of  Nicole  still  haunted  him,  and  he  longed 
to  see  her  bright  angelic  face  once  more,  for  he  had  re- 
tiimed,  from  over  the  sea,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
his  first  love.  He  had  retained  his  residence  near 
Montmartre,  and  trembling,  he  dire^^ted  his  steps  thither 
—he  was  obUged  to  traveise  the  quarter  of  the  Hoilea 
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to  reach  it-— and,  had  made  a  detour  to  avoid  the  Place 
de  GreVe.  so  hateful  to  him.  He  was  jost  entering  La 
Rue  de  Garnelles,  when  the  sound  of  mueie  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  perceived  a  crowd  of  people  ap- 
proaching. He  made  some  inquiries  of  a  bystander, 
who  told  him  thai  it  was  a  marriage,  the  nuptials  of  the 
son  of  Henry  Cousin,  the  execotioner  of  I'aris,  and  of 
the  daughter  of  Merry  Capiloche,  the  retired  execu- 
tioner oT  the  city  of  Kouen.  "  A  splendid  and  weU- 
aasorted  match,  truly,  sir  stranger,'*  said  the  man,  with 
a  grin.  Manae  shuddered  at  the  words  spoken  so 
lightly,  but  with  such  awful  meaning  to  himself.  The 
fatal  words  rung  in  his  ears  as  plainly  as  on  the  night  of 
his  carousal.  He  had  long  since  become  convinced  of 
their  truth,  and  with  gloomy  tranquillity  he  awaited  his 
time.  The  idea  had  become  his  faith— his  creed— Ur> 
vary  breath  of  his  life — so  powerfully  was  he  absorbed 
in  bis  belief,  that  he  no  longer  wrestled  with  it— no 
longer  endeavored  to  shake  off  the  delusion  which  had 
assumed  to  his  diseased  imagination  all  the  circum- 
sOince  of  reality.  It  even  impelled  him  onward^  and, 
by  a  mysterious  and  invisible  influence,  urged  him  to 
anticipate  its  fulfilment. 

He  walked  onward;  the  mirth  and  gaiety  of  the 
crowd  was  sickening  to  him;  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
people,  but  the  procession  was  close  upon  him,  and  he 
stood  to  see  it  pass.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
returning  from  the  nuptial  benediction,  greeted  bv  the 
plaudits  9f  the  populace.  Mande  cast  a  hurried  glance 
at  the  principal  personage  of  the  pageant,  when,  instead 
of  turning  with  his  usual  disgust  at  any  thing  like  re- 
joicing, his  gaze  became  fixed,  his  eyes  were  rivited 
upon  that.  face.  The  blood  forsook  Lis  countenance, 
his  lips  quivered,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  looked  a^rain,  as  one  bewildered.  Good  God  '•  was 
it  an  apparation !  or  waa  it  a  dreadful  reality  1  It  was 
too  true^  the  beautiful—the  adored  Nicole  was  there 
before  him,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  an  executioner ! 
— Ho  staggered  against  the  wall  for  support.— Yes,  then 
she  was  more  beautiful  than  when  he  first*  saw  her— 
the  only  bright  gleam  in  his  dark  and  troubled  life.  It 
was  all  over ;  ifin  his  hours  of  reflection  he  might  have 
entertained  some  doubts  of  the  horrible  fate  that  hung 
over  hini,^hey  had  vanished  at  a  single  glance. 

From  that  moment  a  species  of  monomania  seized 
on  him.  Eveiv  place  of  punishment  had  a  charm  for 
him — ^it  was  a  bloody  magnet  that  attracted  him.  The 
gibbet  of  Montfaucon,  that  of  Monti^y,  the  scaflblds 
erected  Mn  the  Place  de  Greve  and  m  the  HolIe8».he 
visited  every  day.  He  no  longer  went  to  pray  but  in 
the  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Greve,  .where  the  condemn- 
ed are  prepared  for  death,  and  where  they  heard  their 
last  mass. 

Days  of  happiness  had  followed  the  nuptials  which 
had  overwhelmed  Mande  with  such  sudden  terror. 
Petit  Jehan^  loved  his  beautiful  Nicole  more  and  more, 
who  had  given  him  a  boy  the  image  of  bis  mother. 
Never  was  child  so  caressed  and  beloved,  and  he  was 
growing  in  all  the  happiness  and  reoose  of  innocent 
childhood ;  while  Mande,  who  had  aaored  his  mother, 
was  struggling  with  the  anguish  of  a  lite  that  had  been 
insupportable.  Four  years  had  elapsed  since  he  saw 
Nicole  on  her  way  from  the  altar. 

One  cloudy  day,  Mande  quitted  his  retreat :  he  had 
become  a  misaninorpe.  and  shunned  the  Ught  of  day. 
He  entered  Paris  by  the  street  of  La  Porte  Montmar- 
tre,  his  pace  was  irregular,  his  right  hand  covered  his 
forehead,  across  which  passed  clouds  as  dark  as  those 
which  obscured  the  horizon.  He  had  passed  a  terrible 
night— he  felt  that  his  hour  had  at  length  arrived— that 
a  powerful  and  irresistible  hand  was  urging  him  to  his 
fate,  while  a  voice  whispered  continually  in  his  ear  the 
same  words  that  he  beard  the  sorcerer  utter.  Despair 
was  in  his  look — his  face  was  wild  and  haggard-^his 
hands  were  dry  and  hot — a  fire  was  burning  within 
him,  and  his  throat  was  parched— a  horrible  desire 
came  oyer  him— be  felt  that  he  could  only  quench  his 
consuming  thirst  in  m.ogp !  A  young  man  approached 
him.  He  was  attired  gaily,  as  though  he  were  going  to 
some  festival ;  a  smile  was  on  his  countenance,  and  he 
■  was  humming  a  chansonnette.  With  the  frightful  in- 
stinct of  his  distemper,  Mande  had  unclasped  a  knife 
with  a  long  thin  blade ;  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  fiendish,  and,  as  though  aware  of  his  repul- 
sive aspect,  he  shielded  it  from  the  light  of  day  by  his 
broad  slouched  hat ;  but  the  feeling  ol  his  better  nature 


came  over  him.  "  Shall  I^"  muttered  he ;  "  shall  I 
send  a  soul  to  his  last  account,  perhaps  with  crime  upon 
his  head  ?  bis  eternal  punishment  will  be  added  to  ray 
weight  of  guilt.  No!  no!  some  other  victim  more 
innocent  than  he  ;'*— and  he  was  proceeding  along, 
casting  about  him  furious  glances  of  deadly  import. 
"  Ha !"  said  he,  **  shall  I  strike  that  young  maiden,  she 
has  the  very  look  of  purity  and  innocence  1'* 

As  he  spoke  these  words  a  young  giil  caaie  bounding 
onward;  the  glow  of  health  and  beauty  was  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  eye  seemed  tighted  up  with  joy  and 
love.  *'  But  what  if  I  pierce  two  hearts  in  one  1"  he 
muttered ;  **  she  has  perhaps  an  expectant  lover ;  at  a 
single  blow  I  shall  destroy  two— the  scafibld  demands 
not  that:"  he  reached  the  comer  of  La  Rue  de  Gar- 
nelle.  At  fifty  paces  from  him  was  a  group  of  children 
playing  in  all  the  innooency  of  childhood.  How  joyoos 
their  cries^how  sparkling  their  eyes — ^how  graceful 
their  movement — it  was  the  beau-ideal  of  joyous  life. 
Mande  suddenly  stopped,  and  riveted  his  glance  upon 
the  youngest  of  the  group  with  flowing  chestnut  curls 
and  rosy  cheeks.  '*  He  is  an  innocent  soul,  pure  as  the 
wings  of  angels :  I  can  do  no  injuiy  to  hiqi.  He  is  an 
angel  that- 1  shall  send  back  to  paradise-7-poor  little  one, 
I  shall  perhaps  save  thee  from  many  evils,  perhaps  from 
crime.  How  sweet  to  snatch  a  human  being -from  the  . 
sight  of  such  torments  as  mine." 

While  thus  holding  fearful  converse  with  himself^  he 
advanced  gradually  toward  the  children,  who,  excited 
by  his  presence;  played  with  renewed  ardor.  Mande 
was  now  within  a  few  paces  of  the  children ;  three  or 
four  of  them  ran  toward  him,  and  sought  to  attract  hie 
attention  by  their  innocent  gambols.  Once  he  was  on 
the  point  of  retracing  his  steps;  but  he  could  noi—he 
knew  hi$  time  was  come  !  The  children  gathered  round 
him,  and  all  addressed  him  at  once ;  he  lifted  up  in  his 
arms  the  little  creature  with  the  chesnut  curls. 

"  Oh  !  he  is  only  four  years  old ;  he  is  the  yoiingest 
of  us  all,*'  exclaimed  his  little  companions. 

"He  is  only  four  years  old:  he  is  the  youngest  and 
the  mo£t  innocent,"  said  Manae  to  himself.  And  as  he 
encircled  him  with  one  of  his  arms,  his  dreadful  mania 
came  strongly  over  him ;  blood  was  in  his  thought— he 
thirsted  only  for  blood— and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  the 
dreadful  insanity.  The  little  innocent  was  frightened 
at  his  looks. 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  cried,  struggling  to  get  free- "let 
me  go  and  play ;"  but  Mande  clutched  him  convulsive- 
ly toward  him,  and  plunged  the  long  knife  deep  in  his 
heart.  A  stream  of  blood  bubbled  from  the  wound, 
and  the  little  creature  gasped  and  fell  dead  with  hifl 
tiny  white  arms  circling  the  neck  of  his  murderer. 

The  laughter  of  the  children  was  quickly  transformed 
into  cries  of  terror  at  the  sight  of  blood.  The  neighbors 
ran  to  the  spot ;  but  Mande  made  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  escape— he  had  fulfilled  hir  destiny.  The 
watch  arrived  and  seized  Mande,  who,  a  few  days  af- 
terward, was  condemned  by  M.  Robert  d'Estourville, 
provost  of  Paris,  to  die  upon  the  tcaffM  f 
.  On  the  day  following  the  trial,  the  condemned,  car- 
rying a  lijifhted  torch,  proceeded  barefooted  to  the  place 
of  execution,  before  tne  gates  of  Notre  Dame.  As  he 
passed  along  to  the  fatal  spot  the  impreqations  of  the 
women  'were  dreadful :  maternal  love  assumed  a  sa- 
vage tenderness  that  eloquently  burst  forth — the  moihera 
embraced  their  little  onej,  and  pressed  them  wildly  to 
their  bosoms  as  the  assassin  passed  along. 

Having  at  length  reached  the  fool  of  the  scaffold, 
Mande  ascended  the  steps  with  a  firm^  composure :  he 
was  supported  liy  the  innate  conviction  that  he  had 
obeyed  a  law  that  was  inevitable,  and  he  found  himself 
standing  face  to  face  to  a  young  executioner  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before.  They  stood  alone  above  the 
immense  crowd  below. 

**  Come,  little  Jehan— this  is  your  first  essay ;  remem- 
ber a  father  ought  not  to  miss  the  anauin  of  an  child  /\ 
These  encouraging  words  proceeded  from  Master  Henri 
Cousin,  his  sire,  and  from  Master  Merry  Capiluche. 
who  bore  the  same  affinity  to  Nicole — it  was  her  child 
that  he  had  slain.  All  was  prepared  Little  Jehan 
waved  his  thirsty  sabre  round  his  head,  and  as  it  made  Us 
fatal  descent  the  last  mortal  sounds  that  shook  the  ears 
of  the  unfonunate  Mande  was  a  hoarse  guttural  laugh, 
which  proceeded  from  the  old  necromanc(?r  at  the  foot 
of  the  sc?  Told.  His  ptedicUon  was  fulfilled— JManrf« 
died  upon  i,iu  scaffold  t  , 
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ilff  but  tie  tiafl  Tini  vanity  fn  think  hi^  Hjs]sp{iraticc 
magnificent  :  attd  his  |>3ftin  and  pcEinly  wardrobe  prt- 
vtnied  him  from  firing  ihr  oredii  to"  hi^  tailor.  He 
used  In  conclude  hi*r  nipdaatlon?!  hy  the  reflfetjon  thai 
assuredly  the  lovely  widow  was  fiilhlling  some  unavoid- 
ttt  Se  a  w  ard  0  r  de?U  n  y  H  As  f  o  r  h  i"?  o  w  n  fee  1  i  ng ,  the  I  ad  y 
was  lovely,  young,  rkh,  accomplished,  end  noled  for 
hf r ^naibiliry  and  virtue.    Could  he  hesitntp  T 

'*  My  de^T  Frederirjk,**  aaid  the  lady,  smilingly,  "sU 
down  besiide  me,  and  Jei  me  i^y  aomeiiiing  lo  you  *' 
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walked  olonfl,  piipporiinE  my  eteiip,  I  ihen,  thmL 
veil,  distinctly  snw  your  facf?  and  figure/' 

"My  ligtire!*'^  mid  Frederick,  in  ainazPTiient., 

"  Vts,  my  friend,  ynnr  fisure,"  relumed  hifi  wife,  ' 
was  ro  me  yoii  gmvtf  alms  on  that  ni^ht.    Tt  wafl  my 
life,  my  honor,  twrbafj^,  that  yuu  then  saved!" 

**  You  B  meudicani !  you,  so  young,  bo  beautiful,  tnd 
now  so  rich  :"  cried  Frederick, 

"  Ye?,  my  dearest  hushandj"  replied  Ihe  lady,  "  I 
have  in  my  Ejfe  received  aim?,  ODce  only,  and  from  yon. 
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With  bodlei  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


A   PIECE    OF   A   HUNDRED  "SOUS. 

A  TOVKG  and  handsome  couple  had  just  returned  from 
the  altar  where  their  destiaies  were  irrevocably  united. 
They  were  about  to  start  for  the  country,  and  they  had 
bidden  a  temporary  farewell  to  the  friends  who  were 
present  nt  the  ceremony.  For  a  short  time,  while  the 
equipage  was  preparing,  they  found  themselves  alone. 

The  newly  wedded  nusband  took  one  of  his  bride^s 
hands  in  his  own.  **  Allow  me,  my  dear  Marie,"  said 
he^  "  thus  to  hold  your  hand,  for  dread  lest  you  should 
quit  me.  I  dread  lest  all  this  be  an  illusion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  the  hero  of  one  of  those  fairy  tales 
which  amused  my  boyhood,  and  in  which,^  io  the  hour 
of  happiness,  some  malignant  fairy  steps  in  to  throw 
the  victim  into  grief  and  despair  !'* 

"  Re-assure  yourself,  my  dear  Frederick,"  said  the 
lady.  '*  I  was  yesterday  the  widow  of  Sir  James  Mel- 
ton, and  to-day  I  am  Madame  de  la  Tour,  your  wife, 
your  own  Marie.  Banish  from  your  mind  the  idea  of 
the  fairy..    This  is  not  a  fiction,  but  a  history." 

Frederick  de  la  Tour  had  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  fortunes  were  the  work  of  a  fairy's  wand  ;  for 
in  the  course  of  t^o  short  months,  by  a  seemingly  in- 
explicable stroke  of  fortune,  he  had  been  raised  to  hap- 
piness and  to  wealth  beyond  desires.  A  friendless  or- 
phan, twenty-five  years  old,  he  had  been  the  holder  of 
a  clerkship,  which  brought  him  a  scanty  livelihood, 
when,  one  day,  as  he  passed  along  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
a  rich  equipage  stopped  suddenly  before  him,  and  a 
young  and  elegant  woman  called  from  it  to  him. 
"  Monsieur,  Monsieur,"  said  she.  At  the  same  time, 
on  a  given  signal,  the  footman  leaped  down,  opened 
the  carriage  ctoor,  and  invited  Frederick  to  enter.  He 
did  BO,  though  with  some  hesitation  and  surprise,  and 
the  carriage  started  off  at  full  speed.  "  I  have  received 
your  note,  sir,"  said  the  lady  to  M.  de  la  Tour,  in  a 
very  soft  and  sweet  voice  ;  and  spite  of  your  refusal.  I 
hopeyet  to  see  you  to-morrow  evening  at  ray  party." 
*•  To  Bee  me,  madame !"  cried  Frederick. 
**  Yea.  sir,  you Ah !  a  thousand  pardons !"  con- 
tinued sde,  with  an  air  of  confusion  ;  "  I  see  my  mis- 
take. Forgive  roe,  sir;  you  are  so  like  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  !  What  can  you  think  of  me  1  Yet  the 
resemblance  is  so  striking  that  it  would  have  deceived 


any  one." 

Of  course  Frederick  replied  politely  to  these  apolo- 
gies. Jttst  as  they  were  terminated,  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  splendid  mansion,  and  the  young  man 
conld  do  no  leas  than  offer  his  arm  to  Lady  Melton,  as 
the  fair  stranger  announced  herself  to  be.  Her  extreme 
beauty  charmed  M.  de  la  Tour,  and  he  congratulated 
bimself  upon  this  happy  accident,,  which  had  gained 
him  such  an  acquaintance.  Lady  Melton  loaded  him 
with  civilities,  and  he  received  and  accepte^}  an  invita- 
tion for  the  party  spoken  of  Invitations  to  other  par- 
ties followed :  and,  to  be  brief,  the  young  man  soon 
found  himself  an  established  visitant  at  the  house  of 
Ladjr  Melton.  She,  a  rich  and  youthful  widow,  was 
encircled  by  many  admirers;  one  by  one,  however, 
disappeared,  giving  way  to  the  poor  cferk*  who  seemed 
to  engross  the  lady's  thoughts.  Finally,  almost  by  her 
own  asking^  they  were  betrothed.  Frederick  used  to 
look  sometimes  at  the  little  glass  which  hung  in  his 
humble  lodging,  and  wonder  to  what  circumstance  he 
owed  his  happy  fortune.  He  was  not  ill-looking,  cer- 
tainly^ but  he  had  not  vanity  to  think  his  appearance 
magnificent ;  and  his  plain  and  scanty  wardrobe  pre- 
vented him  fron^  giving  the  credit  to  his  tailor.  He 
used  to  conclude  his  meditations  hy  the  reflection  that 
assuredly  the  lovely  widow  was  fulfilling  some  unavoid- 
able award  of  destiny.  As  for  his  own  feeling,  the  lady 
was  lovely,  young,  rich,  accomplished,  and  noted  for 
her  aenaibihty  and  virtue.    Could  he  hesitate  1 

*'  My  dear  Frederick,"  said  the  lady,  smilingly,  ''sit 
down  beside  me,  and  let  me  say  something  to  you." 
Vol.  l.-No.lV, 


The  young  husband  obeyed,  but  still  did  not  quit  her 
hand.    She  began — 

"  Once  on  a  time — '* 

Frederick  started^  and  half  seriously  exclaimed, 
"  Heavens !  it  is  a  fairy  tale  !"  **  Listin  to  me,  foolish 
boy  !**  resumed  the  lady.  "  There  was  once  a  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  parents  well  bom,  and  at  one  time 
rich,  but  who  had  declined  sadly  in  circumstances. 
Until  her  fifteenth  year,  the  family  lived  in  Lyons,  de- 
pending entirely  for  subsistence  upon  the  labor  of  her 
father.  Some  belter  hopes  sprang  up,  and  induced 
them  to  come  to  Paris ;  but  ii  is  ditncult  to  stop  in  the 
descent  down  the  path  of  misfortune.  For  three  years 
the  father  struggled  against  poverty,  but  at  last  died  in 
a  hospital. 

**  The  mother  soon  followed,  and  the  young  girl  was 
left  alone,  the  occupant  of  a  garret  of  which  the  rent 
was  not  paid.  If  there  was  any  fairy  connected  with 
this  f  tory,  this  was  the  moment  for  her  appearance ; 
but  none  came.  The  young  girl  remained  alone,  with- 
out friends  or  protectors,  harrassed  by  debts  which  she 
could  not  pay,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  some  species  of 
employment.  She  found  none.  Still  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  have  food.  The  night  that  followed  was 
sleepless.  Next  day  she  was  again  without  food,  and 
the  poor  girl  was  forced  into  the  resolution  of  begging. 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  mother's  veil,  the  only 
heritage  she  had  received,  and  stooping  so  as  to  imitate 
age,  she  went  out  into  the  streets  When  there,  she 
held  out  her  hand.  Alas !  that  hand  was  white,  and 
yeuthful,  and  delicate  !  She  felt  the  necessity  of  cover- 
ing it  up  in  the  folds  of  the  veil,  as  if  it  had  been  lepro- 
sied.  Thus  concealed,  the  poor  giri  held  out  the  hand 
to  a  young  woman  who  passed — one  more  happy  than 
herself— and  asked,  *  a  sous,  a  single  sous  to  get  bread !' 
The  Mtition  was  unheeded.  An  old  man  passed.  The 
menaicant  thought  that  experience  of  the  distresses  of 
life  might  have  softened  one  like  him ;  but  she  was  in 
error.  Experience  had  only  hardened,  not  softened  his 
heart. 

^'  The  night  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  hour  had 
come  when  the  police  appeared  to  keep  the  streets  clear 
•f  mendicants  and  suspicious  characters.  At  this  pe- 
riod, the  shrinking  girl  took  courage  once  more  to  hold 
out  her  hand  to  a  passer-by.  It  was  a  young  man.  He 
stopped  at  the  silent  appeal,  and  diving  into  his  pockets, 

Eulled  out  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  threw  to  her, 
eing  apparently  afraid  to  touch  a  thing  so  miserable. 
Just  as  he  did  tnis,  one  of  the  police  came  to  the  spot, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  exclaimed, 

*  Ah !  I  have  caught  you,  have  1 1  You  are  a-begging. 
To  the  office  with  you  '.  come  along.'.  The  young  man 
here  interposed.  He  took  hold  hastily  of  the  mendi- 
cant, whom  he  had  before  seemed  afraid  to  touchy  and, 
addressing  himself  to  the  policeman,  said  reprovingly, 

*  This  woman  is  not  a  beggar.  No,  she  is— she  is  one 
whom  I  know.'  *But,  sir,'  said  the  officer.  *I  tell 
you  she  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,'  said  the  young 
stranger.  Then,  turning  to  the  girl,  whom  he  took  for 
an  old  woman,  he  continued,  *  Come  along,  my  good 
dame,  and  permit  me  to  see  you  safely  to  the  end  of 
the  street ;'  giving  his  arm  to  the  unfortunate  girl,  he 
led  her  awav,  saying,  *  Here  is  a  piece  of  a  hundred 
sous.    It  is  all  1  have ;  take  it,  poor  woman.* 

"  The  crown  of  a  hundred  sous  passed  from  your 
hand  into  mine,"  continued  the  ladv,  "and  as  you 
walked  along,  supporting  my  steps.  I  then,  through  my 
veil,  distinctly  saw  your  face  and  figure.*' 

•*  My  figure !"  said  Frederick,  in  amazement. 

**  Yes,  my  friend,  your  figure,"  returned  his  wife,  *•  it 
was  to  me  you  gave  alms  on  that  night.  It  was  my 
life,  my  honor,  perhaps,  that  you  then  saved!" 

"You  a  mendicant !  you,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  and 
now  so  rich !"  cried  Frederick. 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  husband,"  replied  the  lady,  **  I 
have  in  my  life  received  alms,  once  only,  and  from  you. 
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and  those  alma  have  decided  my  fate  for  life.  On  the 
day  foUowio^  that  miserable  mght,  an  old-\voman,  in 
whom  I  had  inspired  some  sentiments  of  pity,  enabled 
me  to  enter  into  the  family  of  an  English  gentleman,  a 
bachelor,  who  was  then,  with  his  two  sisters,  residing 
in  Paris.  She  gave  me  a  letter  of  presentation  and  re- 
commendation. ,  I  felt  very  tbankfiil  for  this.  I  hastily 
prepared  myself  in  my  best  apparel,  adapting  it,  as  near 
as  possible,  in  such  a  manner  aa  seemed  least  like  the 
fashion  of  the  city,  and  departed  for  the  residence  of 
Sir  James  Melton.  Wlih  a  beating  heart  did  I  ap- 
poach  the  door.  I  knocked— it  seemed  not  half  as 
nard  as  the  throbbing  in  my  bosom.  The  door  was 
opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  the  housekeeper.  Why 
I  was  not  frightened  from  my  purpose,  I  cannot  tell,  for 
a  more  forbidding  and  severe  face  I  never  saw.  rer- 
^  haps  I  trembled  at  the  misery  of  the  past.  I  stated  my 
object— showed  my  letter,  and  the  woman  looked  more 
cross,  and  I  felt  more  miserable.  She  told  me  that  the 
ladies  were  out — that  there  was  no  one  at  home  but 
Sir  James— I  could  see  him ;  but  she  thought  there 
could  scarce  be  any  need  of  me— that  I  must  have  been 
mistaken.  I  felt  sick  at  heart.  I  thought  of  mv'dead 
parents,  and  envied  them.  Discouraged  by  this  re- 
pulse. I  turned  to  depart,  when  I  heard  within  the 
Bound  of  a  gentleman's  voice.  The  few  first  words  I 
could  not  understand,  but  he  ended  by  ordering  the 
cross  old  housekeeper  to  show  me  in.  I  entered  his 
room..  The  first  sight  of  him  gave  me  hope ;  be  spoke, 
and  his  kind  tones  assured  me.  He  was  sitting  at  a 
table,  in  his  m9niing-gown,  engaged  in  writing.  He 
inquired  my  busineas.  and  I  handed  to  him  the  letter, 
which  he  opened  ana  read ;  then  asking  me  a  few  ques- 
tions, he  remarked  that  his  sisters  were  both  out,  but 
that  I  bad  better  wait  for  their  return.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  old  lady  seemed  no  well-pleased  witness  of 
the  scene,  standing  with  her  hands  upon  the  back  of  Sir 
James*  chair.  I  had  not  waited  more  than  half  an 
hour,  before  the  ladies  returned.  Sir  James  made 
known  to  them  the  object  of  my  call,  which  ended  in 
inv  being  encaged.  Cheerfulness  returned  to  me  with 
labor.  1  haa  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  favorite, 
and,  indeed,  I  dia  my  best  to  merit  it. 

One  day,  when  I  had  been  in  the  family  about  six 
months,  sir  James  asked  me  to  give  him  my  history. 
I  did  80,  and  he  seemed  much  struck  with  it.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  he  sat  down  by  my  side  one  day,  and 
asked  me  plainly  if  I  would  marry  him. 

***  Marry  you !'  cried  I,  in  surprise. 
^  "  Sir  James  Melton  was  a  man  of  sixty.  In  answer 
to  my  exclamation  of  astonishment,  he  said,  '  Yes,  I 
ask  if  you  will  be  my  wife  1  I  am  rich,  but  have  no 
comfort,  no  happiness.  My  relatives  seem  to  yearn  to 
■ee  me  m  the  grave.  I  have  ailments  which  require  a 
deep  degree  of  kindly  care,  that  is  not  to  be  bought 
from  servants.  I  have  heard  your  story,  and  believe 
you  to  be  one  who  will  support  prosperity  as  well  as 
you  have  done  adversity.  I  make  my  proposal  sin- 
cerely, and  I  hope  you  may  agree  to  it.' 

"At  that  time,  Frederick,"  continued  the  lady,  "1 
loved  you.  I  had  seen  you  but  once,  but  that  occasion 
was  too  memorable  for  me  ever  to  forget  it,  and  some- 
thing always  insinuated  to  me  that  we  were  to  pass 
through  life  together.  Yet  every  one  around  me  pressed 
me  to  accept  tne  offer  made  to  me,  and  the  thought 
struck  me  that  I  might  one  day  make  you  wealthy. 
At  length  my  only  objection  to  Sir  James  Melton's  pro- 
posal lay  in  a  disinclination  to  make  myself  the  instru- 
ment of  vengeance  in  Sir  James*  hands,  against  rela- 
tives whom  he  might  dislike  without  good  grounds. 
The  objection,  when  stated,  only  increased  his  anxiety 
for  my  consent;  and  finding  it  would  be  carrying  ro- 
mance the  length  of  folly  to  reject  the  advantageous 
■ettlement  offered  to  me,  I  consented  to  Sir  James* 
proposal. 

**  This  part  of  my  story,  Frederick,  is  like  a  fairy 
tale.  I,  the  poor  orph^iu  penniless  ana  friendless,  be- 
came the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest  baronetsj  of  Eng- 
land. Dressed  in  silks,  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  I 
could  now  pass  in  my  carriage  through  the  streets 
where  a  few  months  before  I  had  stood  m  the  rain  and 
darkness  a  mendicant." 

"Happy  Sir  James!"  cried  M.  de  la  Tour,  at  this 
part  of  the  story ;  "  he  could  prove  his  love  by  enrich- 
ing yoo." 

"  Hfr  was  happy,"  resumed  the  lady.  "  Our  mar- 
Tuig^f  80  Strangely  aasorted,  proved  much  more  condu- 


cive, it  is  probable,  to  his  comfort,  than  if  he  had  wed- 
ded one  with  whom  all  the  paracfe  of  settlements  and 
f>in-money  would  have  been  necessary.'  Never,  I  be- 
ieve,  did  he  for  an  instant  repent  of  our  union.  I,  on 
my  part,  conceived  mjrsetf  bound  to  do  my  best  for  the 
solace  of  his  declining  years;  and  he,  on  his  part,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  my  future  welfare. 
He  died,  leaving  me  a  large  part  of  his  substance — as 
much,  indeed,  as  1  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  accept. 
"  I  was  a  widow,  and,  from  the  hour  m  which  I  be- 
came bo,  I  would  never  again  consent  to  give  my  hand 
to  a  man,  except  to  him  who  had  succored  me  in  my 
hour  of  distress,  and  whose  remembrance  had  ever 
been  preserved  in  the  recesses  of  my  heart.  But  how 
to  discover  that  man!  Ah,  unconscious  ingrate!  to 
make  no  endeavor  to  come  in  the  way  of  one  who 
sought  to  love,  to  cherish  you.  In  vain  I  looked  for 
you  at  balls,  assemblies  and  theatres.  You  went  not 
there.*'  As  the  lady  spoke,  she  took  from  her  neck  a 
riband,  to  which  was  attached  a  piece  of  a  hundred 


earned  enough  afterward  in  time  to  permit  me  to  re- 
deem it     I  vowed  never  to  part  with  it, 

"  Ah,  how  happy  I  was,  Frederick,  when  I  saw  yon 
in  the  Street !  The  excuse  which  I  made  for  stopping 
you  was  the  first  which  arose  to  my  mind.  But  what 
terrors  I  felt  even  afterward,  lest  you  should  have  been 
already  married.  In  that  case  you  would  never  have 
heard  aught  of  this  fairy  tale,  though  I  would  have 
taken  some  means  or  other  to  serve  and  enrich  you.  I 
would  have  gone  to  England,  and  there  passed  my  days, 
in  regret  perhaps,  but  still  in  peace.  But  happily  it  was 
to  be  otherwise.    You  were  single." 

Frederick  de  la  Tour  was  now  awakened,  as  it  were, 
to  the  full  certainty  of  his  happiness.  What  he  could 
not  but  before  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  freak  of  fancy  in  a 
young  and  wealthy  woman^  was  now  poved  to  be  the 
result  of  deep,  kindly  feeling,  most  honorable  to  her 
who  entertained  it.  The  heart  of  the  young  husband 
overflowed  with  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  lovely 
and  noble-hearted  being  who  had  gi^en  herself  to  him. 
He  was  too  happy  to  speak.  His  wife  first  broke  si- 
lence. 

"  So,  Frederick,"  said  she,  gaily,  "  you  see  that  if  I 
am  a  fairy,  it  is  you  that  have  given  me  the  wand,  the 
talisman,  that  has  effected  all." 
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Thxke  was  at  one  time,  in  the  university  of  Easlingen, 
a  young  student  named  Herder,  whose  retired  habits 
and  excessive  appUcation  to  hooka,  had  gained  him 
some  notice  from  the  heads  of  his  college,  while  by  his 
beer-drinking  fellow-students  he  was  scarcely  known 
out  of  the  lecture-room  :  for  while  they  made  up  noisy 
parties,  and  drank  and  smoked,  sang,  wakzed  and 
quarrelled,  he  was  bent  over  some  book  in  his  poor 
lodging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  (German  students 
not  living  within  the  walls  of  their  colleges,)  and  his 
hours  were  spent  in  toiling  but  for  one  object,  the  at- 
tainment of  collei^e  honors,  by  which  he  would  at  once 
receive  the  qualifications  for  a  pastor. 

One  night  near  the  close  of  June,  the  beauty  of  the 
weather  seduced  him  from  his  desk,  and  he  took  the 
road  out  of  the  city,  and  strolling  along  beneath  limes 
and  oak  trees,  watched  the  last  green  tinge  left  in  the 
skies  by  the  departed  sunlight,  and  lulled  by  the  serenity 
of  the  hour,  he  fell  into  a  reverie  upon  bis  own  hopes 
and  prospects.  Castles  in  the  air  are  the  bright  inherit- 
ance of  the  young,  and  the  poor  student  continued  to 
build  them,  while  the  twilight  deepened  and  the  stars 
gleamed  faintly  over  his  path.  Suddenly  his  dream  was 
broken  by  the  sound  ot  carriage- wheels  coming  at  a 
great  rale  along  the  road ;  then  there  were  shouts,  a 
whirring  sound,  and  a  crash,  and  hurrying  forward. 
Herder  saw  four  plunging  horses  held  oy  postillions, 
and  a  carriage  overturned  on  the  roadside;  a  groom 
was  assisting  a  lady  iliroogh  the  door,  and  the  student 
hastened  to  her  hefp  also. 

She  was  easily  extricated,  and  Herder  expressed  his 
hopes  that  she  bad  not  been  hurt ;  and  when  she  an- 
swered, he  perceived  that  she  was  closely  masked;  but 
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her  air  was  highly  distinguiahed  and  her  person  noble, 
and  he  became  interested  wiih  the  singularity  of  his 
adventure.  The  lady  declined  his  offer  to  see  her  to  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood  while  the  carriage  was 
righted,  and  she  remained  standing  at  the  loadside,  and 
conversed  with  him.  Among  other  <iuestions  which 
she  asked  with  the  air  of  a  person  not  m  the  habit  of 
having  her  wishes  questioned,  she  inquired  if  he  had 
come  from  Easlingen,  and,  on  learning  that  he  was  at 
the  university,  desired  to  know  the  nature  of  his  studies 
and  his  future  designs,  with  a  naivete  that  astonished 
the  diffident  student. 

.There  was,  however,  something  so  charming  in  the 
manner  of  this  woman,  her  remarks  bespoke  so  much 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  her  whole  bearing  toward  him 
was  so  gracious,  that  when  the  carriage  was  ready,  he 
was  about  to  beg  her  to  let  jiini  know  with  whom  he 
had  the  honor  of  conversing,  but  he  thought  of  her 
mask,  and  modestly  refrained. 

When  she  was  seated,  she  bent  forward,  and  once 
more  thanked  him  for  his  attention  to  her,  and  said,  in 
a  soft,  sweet  voice,  "Good  night;  I  shall  see  you 
again."  He  could  just  perceive,  by  the  light  of  the 
carriage-lamps,  two  deep  blue  eyes  through  the  mask, 
bent  earnestly  upon  his  face ;  and  confused  and  delight- 
ed he  stood  motionless  for  some  minutes,  till  the  car- 
riage was  lost  to  his  sight. 

The  high  tinge  of  romance  in  Herder's  mind  was  ex- 
cited by  the  occurrence  of  the  evening.  He  did  not 
open  his  books  when  he  returned  to  his  lodgings — every 
object  in  it  looked  strange  and  mean :  a  new  feeling 
possessed  him..  He  sat  at  the  open  winaow,  and  gazed 
at  the  distant  li^ht,  and  heard  the  hum  of  the  city,  and 
felt  more  dissatisfied  with  his  lot  than  he  had  ever"  been 
before,  in  the  three  years  of  privation  and  unceasing 
rtudy  that  he  had  passed  there.  How  worthless  seemed 
his  pursuits,  what  a  waste  of  youth  and  the  faculties  of 
enjoyment.  Never  till  this  moment  had  obscurity 
seemed  to  him  so  oppressive  a  curse ;  and  at  last,  when 
wearied  with  the  burden  of  saddening  thoughts,  he 
sought  his  bed  and  slept,  dream  followed  dream,  in  all 
5>f  which  chat  fair  mask,  with  those  beautiful  and  mean- 
ing eyes,  seemed  ever  to  be  before  him. 

Day  followed  day :  Herder  had  returned  to  his  books, 
and  found  in  them  that  calm  which  perhaps  is  their 
greatest  attraction  to  the  unhappy  ;  but  he  wrote  more 
than  usual,  his  thoughts  flowed  into  verse,  and  now 
wild  and  glowing,  now  sad  and  bitter,  poem  after  poem 
was  rapidly  com  posed . 

On  the  third  evening  from  that  of  his  remembered 
meeting  with  the  lady,  he  had  lighted  his  lamp  and  ar- 
ranged his  books,  and  casting  one  look  on  the  pleasant 
gardens  without,  lighted  by  the  summer  moon,  had 
closed  the  casement,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  faint  music  that  seemed  to  be  within  his  cham- 
ber; be  smiled,  and  thought  it  could  be  only  fancy. 
No,  there  again,  and  a  low  chaunting  was  heard  at  his 
door.  The  sounds  were  so  spiritual,  that  when  they 
melted  away.  Herder  stood  breathless;  always  imagin- 
ative, his  secluded  life  had  left  him  peculiarly  open  to 
Bupematural  impressions.  He  sprang  to  the  door,  and 
when  he  had  opened  it,  the  masked  lady  glided  into  the 
room. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence,  regarding  the  ob- 

1'ccts  around  her,  and  then  turning  to  poor  Herder,  who 
ooked  on  in  amazement,  she  murmured,  in  a  melan- 
choly voice : 

'U  said  that  I  should  see  you  again.  And  this  is 
your  home,^  she  continued,  fixing  upon  him  those  dan- 
gerous eyed,  and  added,  in  an  almost  pitying  tone, 
•*  and  arc  you  happy  V* 

The  bfood  mounted  to  the  pale  cheek  of  the  student 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  question:  yet  there  was  such 
an  indefinite  grace  mingled  with  tier  air  of  command, 
that  Herder  was  almost  charmed  by  her  abruptness. 
"Without  seeming  to  expect  an  answer  to  her  question, 
she  turned  to  his  desk,  and,  glancing  at  the  papers  upon 
it,  she  exclaimed,  *'  An!  I  see  you  are  a  poet  "  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  attentively  reading  his  recent 
writing^,  and  then  praised  them  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  quite  transported  the  author.  She  begged  that  she 
might  keep  them,  and  was  not  refused.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Clocks  in  the  city  were  heard  striking  nine. 

"  Julius^"  she  said.  He  started,  for  he  had  not  told 
her  his  christian  name.  "Julius,  I  have  traveled  far 
to-niKht,  that  I  mi^ht  see  you,  and  I  wish  you  to  return 
with  me.    I  can  display  to  your  eyes  a  scene  such  as 


poets  have  fabled,  but  which  is  invisible  in  the  dim 
world— where  our  wildest  and  most  fantastic  thoughts 
have  a  shape  and  life — where  the  ideal  spirit  of  beauty, 
that  we  have  adored  in  our  hearts,  is  infused  into 
breathing  miracles  of  grace,  and  life  retains  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  and  glows  with  the  fire  of  inspiration." 

Where  she  stood,  the  moonlight  fell  around  her 
through  the  casement,  for  the  lamp  burnt  dimly ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  prophetess  seemed  to  possess  her.  Her 
neck  and  arms  were  of  deathly  paleness,  and  through 
her  mask  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a  light  that  turned 
cold  the  blood  of  the  student.  Gradually  her  manner 
softened ;  and,  advancing  to  him,  she  held  forth  a 
crystal  phial,  saying: 

**  Drink  of^  this— there  is  a  charm  in  it." 

He  hesitated ;  she  took  his  upraised  haDd-— 

"  Drink,"  she  repeated,  persuasively. 

The  hand  clasped  in  his  was  soft  and  warm,  and  felt 
perfectly  mortal.  Confused,  and  yet  led  away  by  the 
Fascination  of  her  manner,  the  student  took  the  phial. 
There  was  magic  in  the  touch  of  that  beautiful  hand. 

**  I  will  drink,"  said  he,  "  on  condition  that  you  tell 
me  your  name,  and  unmask  your  fsce." 

"My  name,*'  she  said,  slowly,  "  is  Circe.  You  will 
behold  my  features  when  you  have  drank  of  this;"  and 
pausing  suddenly — 

"  Listen  r*  she  exclaimed,  and,  while  she  spoke, 
strains  of  airy  music  floated  through  the  room,  and  a 
plaintive  voice  chaunted  to  it — 

**  Life  has  closed  hit  weary  eyes, 
And  on  a  starlit  pillow  lies. 
Awaken  sleep^i  deep  mysteries. 

Day  is  dona. 

On  the  pinions  of  the  night. 
Thought  is  taking  silent  flight 
Through  regions  of  immortal  light 
Day  is  gone." 

The  student  had  drunk  of  the  charm  ere  the  voiee 
was  silent.  A  delightful  languor  overcame  him ;  hii 
sight  was  overloaded— the  figure  of  his  temptress  waxed 
more  and  more  dim— the  world  had  vanished  from  him. 

When  he  again  unclosed  his  eyes,  they  were  dazzled 
by  the  flood  of  golden  light  around  him— exquisite  mu- 
sic floated  on  the  air,  and,  ns  he  rose  from  the  couch 
where  he  had  been  lymg,  a  figure,  croiiching  at  his  feet, 
started  up  in  the  shai>e  of  one  of  the  piping  fauns  of  an- 
tiquity, and  stood,  flute  in  hand,  regarding  him  atten- 
tively. As.  Herder  gazed  on  tne  scene  before  him,  a 
feeling  of  intense  pleasure  filled  his  being.  He  stood 
in  a  colonnade  of  marble  open  to  the  air,  and  beyond  it 
lay,  in  the  lustrous  moonlight,  clusten  of  trees,  and 
several  buildings  of  Greek  architecture .  A  superoamral 
light  fell  upon  them,  as  if  they  had  been  seen  through 
colored  glass. 

At  his  feet  there  was  a  flight  of  steps,  which  his  at- 
tendant faun  invited  him  to  descend:  he  did  not  de- 
scend ;  he  had  no  thought  but  for  the  objects  before 
him  I  the  heaviness  of  mortality  had  been  shaken  ofil 
and  in  his  veins  there  glowed  immortal  youth.  Ah! 
blessed  draught,  if  the  work  were  thine,  who  does  not 
sigh  to  drink  1  Encircled  by  flowers  and  ravishing 
voices  that  floated  on  the  breath  of  night,  he  came  to 
a  marble  basin,  into  which  gushed  four  streams  of 
crystal  water  from  a  pedestal  in  the  centre,  carved 
around  with  drooping  waterlilies,  and  supporting  a  sta- 
tue of  the  despairing  Hyacinth  gazing  in  vain  into  that 
wrinkled  fountain  for  the  image  of  the  fatal  beauty 
that  immortalized  him. 

Wandering  through  the  trees,  the  student  came  be- 
fore a  building  illuminated  within,  and  heard  the  hum 
of  many  voices,  and  laughter  and  singing.  From  an  ir- 
resistible impulse  he  ascended  the  steps  to  the  entrance, 
and,  as  he  approached,  the  brazen  doors  fell  slowly 
back,  and  he  stood  in  the  blaze  of  light  which  issued 
through  them.  The  guiding  faun  was  no  longer  by  hie 
side,  but  he  advancedto  a  gallery  hung  with  garlands. 
Boys  were  waving  urns  of  incense  about,  and  on  couches 
irregularly  placed  lay  the  forms  of  men  an^  women,  who 
seemed  insensible  to  outward  impressions— their  glaring 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy ;  but  the  student  only  glanced  at 
tnem~<rhis  eyes  were  fascinated  by  what  seemed  to  be 
a  living  statue  beside  him. 

And  what  wert  thou,  oh,  form  of  grace^  thy  brows 
bound  with  roses,  and  with  ivory  arm  upraised  bearing 
a  crystal  vase  1  Olvmpian  Hebe,  hast  thou  indeed  for- 
saken the  gods  7    Clasp  the  proffered  cup,  poor  student,  • 
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and  gaze  while  yet  you  may  on  the  flushing  bloom  of 
that  youthful  cheek.  The  charm  is  almost  worked— 
he  sinks  beside  her — Life,  Time  and  Reality  are  gone. 
Crowds  of  half-t)erfect  forms  fill  the  air,  and  as  they 
gradually  combine,  he  beholds  a  vast  hall  filled  with 
groui«^  such  as  we  only  see  in  painting  or  in  dreams. 

Animated  with  new  life,  the  student  advances ;  he 
wears  a  while  robe,  and  is  crowned  with  laurel.  He 
enters  the  throng,  which  seems  to  be  pervaded  by  a 
general  feeling  ot  delight.  Young  girls,  to  whose  ra- 
diant lovchness  the  fairest  sculpture  would  be  cold,  the 
work  of  an  inspired  pencil  dim,  cling  together  in  atti- 
tudes of  perfect  grace  in  a  buoyant  and  mazy  datice. 

Gazing  upon  these  with  dreamy  and  lustreless  eyes,  a 
man  of  singular  aspect  reclined  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ; 
he  was  oi  low  stature  and  deformed, in  person,  with 
long,  heavy,  sallow  features,  but  to  which  the  imagina- 
tive brow,  though  stamped  with  care,  gave  strong  ex- 
pression. Beside  him,  his  hand  clasped  in  hers,  was  a 
woman  of  the  most  spiritual  beauty,  but  pale  to  wan- 
ness.   Around  these  two,  all  present  seemed  to  revolve. 

Ac  the  instant  the  student  approached  them,  some- 
thing was  addressed  to  the  person  we  have  described  by 
■   his  fair  companion.    He  looked  up  into  her  face  and 
smiled,  and  the  smile  did  not  depart  from  their  fea- 
tures as  they  regarded  the  student  as  he  passed. 

Sounds  of  gay  laughter  attracted  him  from  his  path. 
He  beheld  an  old  mean-featured  man  in  the  dress  of 
ancient  Greece,  listening  with  a  smile  to  the  musical 
voice  of  another  Greek,  who  was  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  of  an  effeminate  but  singularly  beautiful  person. 

"  The  cup  of  life,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  a  tri 
umphant  tone,  "should  be  drained  at  once;  believe  it, 
dear  Socrates,  that  if  we  hoard  up  its  virtues  for  our 
maturer  age,  we  shall  find  it  dry  with  time." 

"Hear  Alcibiades!"  shouted  the  bystanders. 

Socrates  gently  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  out  the 
dancing-girls  to  nis  companion,  as  better  suited  to  hiin 
than  philosophising  upon  life.  They  both  arose  and  mo- 
ved toward  them,  and  approaching  Herder,  Alcibiadea 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Young  poet,"  he  said,  "tell  my  sage  friend  here 
which  is  tlie  better,  fame  or  pleasure." 

"  May  not  fame  be  also  enjoyment  1"  responded  the 
poet. 

"Good  philosophy,"  remarked  Socrates,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  prove,  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  ancient 
schools,  that  fame  was  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  plea- 
sure in  reaUty  fame. 

"  Ah !"  sighed  Alcibiades,  "  had  you  asked  him 
whether  day  was  night,  he  would  have  ehown  beyond 
dispute  that  there  was  m  fact  no  difference  between 
them.  Come,  some  wine,  my  friends ;  and  yet,"  he 
added,  despondingly,  "even  in  drinking  he  is  my  mas- 
ter ;  but  1  hate  an  old  clay  vessel,  through  which  the 
vine  juice  never  sparkles." 

The  sage,  reclined  at  the  feet  of  a  bronze  Silenus, 
was  freely  quaffing  from  an  immense  tankard,  and 
heard  the  jibe  with  stoical  indifference.  BOtnvith  eve- 
ry draft,  and  they  coursed  one  another  like  ripples  on  a 
stream,  the  wit  of  Alcibiades  flashed  brighter  and 
brighter.^ 

The  crowd,  as  the  hours  flew,  grew  more  noisy; 
there  was  a  general  stir.  A  Bacchus,  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  borne  along  by  a  herd  of  satyrs  flourishing 
branches  of  the  plane-tree,  rushed  hither  and  thither; 
and  above  the  triumphal  music  that  resounded  through 
the  hall,  rang  the  clanging  of  cymbals,  and  the  air  Was 
pierced  with  flutes.  The  light  grew  unsteady  in  the 
eyes  of  Alcibiades.  To  the  poet-student  the  whole 
world  seemed  reeling;  he  heard  one  dizzying  shout, 
and  then,  "  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded." 

Herder  started  from  a  deep  sleep— the  sun  wasshining 
cheerfully  into  his  room.  He  heard  the  church-bells, 
and  the  patter  of  many  feet  on  the  road.  He  had  slept 
without  undressing,  and  now  lay  striving  through  the 
whirl  of  his  brain  to  recal  that  which  seemed  to  him  to 
have  been  a  lon^  dream. 

The  sounds  of  music  still  rang  in  his  ears,  and  when 
he  shut  his  eyes,  those  exauisite  forms  were  twining  in 
the  danre.  Could  it  be  all  false,  and  yet  so  fair ;  and 
the  masked  lady— was  she  too  the  creature  of  his  im- 
agination! , 

He  rose  from  his  bed  to  open  )he  window — he  could 
not  bear  the  stillness  of  the  room—and  there  on  the 
window-seat  lay  the  chaplet  of  laurel  he  bad  worn,  and 
%  small  book  beside  it.    This  he  opened,  and  found  it 


to  be  his  own  poems,  that  he  had  so  lately  given  to  the 
masked  lady,  in  print,  with  his  name  to  iV m. 

On  the  firbt  page,  he  found  these  words  written  in  a 
female  hand :  "  You  will  contend  for  the  collej;e  prizes. 
Venture  all ;  the  honor  will  be  yours.".  Was  this,  he 
thought,  again  the  work  of  that  mocking  spirit  whose 
delight  seemed  to  be  in  perplexing  himl  To  what 
would  all  this  mystery  lead,  and  as  what  must  he  con,- 
sider  the  adventures  of  the  past  night — if  indeed  they 
were  real  1 

He  felt  confused  and  saddened-^a  strange  lassitude 
had  crept  over  him,  and  after  remaining  for  tionrsat  his 
window,  it  was  not  till  nearly  evening  that  he  went 
forth,  with  dizzy  perceptions  and  a  troubled  mind,  to 
dream  at  the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  the  marked 
lady.  ♦»♦♦♦♦ 

Time  rolled  on ;  the  student  had  no  more  special 
visits,  but  th^  events  of  that  nighty  whether  true  or 
false,  worked  with  painful  »'flect  upon  him.  With  every- 
day life  he  felt  nothing  in  common.  On  the  pleasures 
and  the  cares  of  all  around,  he  looked  with  a  glazed 
eye  ;  to  him  the  mere  sounds  of  human  existence  were 
tedious  or  irritating.  But  though  this  dejected  and 
morbid  spirit  possessed  him,  he  still  clun^  to  his  books, 
for  a  hidden  power  seemed  to  impel  hiro  to  fulfil  the 
behest  conveyed  to  him  with  the  laurel. 

Absorbed  in  this  object,  he  took  so  little  either  of 
rest  or  food,  that  the  good  people  of  the  house  where  he 
lived  at  length  ventured  to  counsel  him  as  to  the  ruin 
such  constant  study  would  bring  on  his  health ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  gentleness  thnt  formerly  characterized  the 
manner  of  the  student,  their  kind  interference  was  met 
by  so  stem  and  bitter  a  rebuke,  that  they  shrunk  from 
all  farther  communication  with  him. 

Meantime,  the  day  for  the  college  examinations  ap- 
proached. Many  an  anxious  head  was  on  the  rack  of 
divinity  or  metaphysics.  Those  like  Herder,  to  whom 
present  distinction  afibrded  the  only  chance  of  future 
fortune,  were  screwing  up  their  energies  for  the  last 
desperate  and  concentrated  struggle — and  all  the  while 
with  no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  progress  of  their  friends 
—for  even  in  this  Utile  arena  there  flourished  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  worthy  of  a  greater  scene— envy  and  jealousy 
stirred  up  the  most  honied  natures  to  gall  and  worm- 
wood.   Ambition  was  not  "  bom  a  twin." 

Among  the  rest,  the  student  pursued  with  a  deep  en- 
thu^iasm  the  common  object.  Could  we  have  read  the 
dull  pages  that  ever  occupied  him  with  hii  eyes,  there 
might  have  been  seen  shining  above  their  weary  length 
the  images  of  his  kindred  and  his  home.  That  email 
and  obscure  village  that  he  left  on  foot  three  years 
back  for  Esslingen,  he  might  perhaps  return  to  as  a 
blessing  to  those  he  loved— honored  and  independent. 
We  sometimes  make  great  sacrifices  to  our  household 
gods. 

Whether  we  watch  the  stmggles  of  ambition  in  the 
senate,  the  college,  or  even  the  theatre,  there  is  ever  a 
hidden  sympathy  that  seems  to  string  our  own  faculties 
for  the  strife  before  us.  We  gain  a  reflected  sense  of 
power,  and  "  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  partake  the 

f^ale  raised  by  the  stormy  passions  of  others.  In  a  col- 
ege  examination,  there  is,  however,  an  interest  apart 
from  the  strife  of  parties.  The  candidates  are  young  in 
mind  and  hope — their  unworn  energies  just  armed  for  a 
nobler  fight,  the  world  before  them,  with  its  hard  and 
ill-judging  estimate  of  their  powers— perhaps  success — 
but  how  much  of  hope  deferred  and  talent  thrown 
away. 

The  day  dawned  at  last.  By  noon  the  students  had 
filled  the  great  hall  of  the  univereityy  and  fell  into 
groups,  as  acquaintanceship  led  them,  with  for  the  most 
part  grave  and  absorbed  faces^  and  only  occasionally 
exchanged  a  word  or  two.  Some  who  knew  they  had 
no  chance  in  the  approaching  contention,  treated  the 
matter  gaily,  and  their  light  jests  flew  about  that  som- 
bre hall,  which  for  centuries  had  seen  within  its  walls 
similar  scenes,  and  had  echoed  to  the  footsteps  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  entrance  of  the  examiners  increased  the  hnm  of 
voices  for  a  moment,  and  then  sabdued  them.  Thejr 
came  in  habited  in  their  robes  of  state,  and  took  their 
seats  on  a  raised  part  of  the  hall  at  the  upper  end,  in  the 
light  of  a  large  stained  glass  window,  throuf^  which 
gleams  of  many-colored  light  rested  on  the  antique  ma- 
B6nry  of  the  walla. 

The  examination  papers  were  then  distributed,  and 
to  the  stir  cauaed  by  this,  succeeded  a  long  silence >  as 
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each  stadvnt  became  engrossed  in  the  questions  allotted 
to  him.  As  the  papers  were  completed  they  were  sent 
back  to  the  exam  mere,  and  many  hours  passed  in  un- 
broken labor  of  the  brains,  and  then  when  the  whole 
number  were  collected,  the  examiners  retired  to  decide 
on  the  victorious  candidate. 

The  crowd  was  a^in  broken  up  into  parties,  no 
lonffer  silent,  but  explaining,  disputing  and  questioning, 
aad  declaring  the  number  of  questions  that  each  compe- 
titor  had  answered.  To  Hprder's  dismay,  he  found, 
that  in  point  of  numbers  he  stood  very  low  ;  but  among 
the  crowd  no  one  thought  of  questioning  him — he  was 
unknown.  The  more  fortunate  attracted  knots  of  lis- 
teners around  them,  and  one  especially,  from  the  great 
advantage  he  had  over  the  rest,  in  the  number  of  bis 
aiswer?,  drew  around  him  a  circle  of  those  ^^ho  relied 
on  his  successL  and  his  name  was  whispered  from  one 
to  the  other  all  over  the  hall. 

Herder's  heart  sank  within  him— was  he  about  to  fail 
in  his  dearest  object— did  the  long  and  weary  hours  lie 
had  toiled  through  to  attain  it,  now  indeed  avail  him 
not,  and  the  prediction  with  the  wreath,  was  that  a 
cheat— perhaps  merely  the  hoax  of  some  of  those  around 
him  1  He  had  set  all  upon  this  cast,  and  here  was  his 
reward. 

Dejected  and  weary,  he  leaned  against  a  column  of  the 
hall,  his  eyes  watching— with  all  the  intentness  that  we 
devote  often  to  trivial  objects  while  some  great  aifair  is 
p-;nding— tha  parti-colored  rays  that  fell  upon  the  flig 
stones.  Ask  a  criminal  on  trial  for  bis  life,  and  he  will 
confess  with  what  painful  minuteness  he  has  examined 
the  sprigs  of  rosemary  strewn  before  him. 

Fevered  by  the  exertions  of  the  morning,  he  gloomily 
awaited  the  proclamation  of  the  name  of  the  euccesF- 
ful  candidate,  and  in  the  despair  at  his  certain  failure, 
what  bitterness  he  experienced  in  that  hour.  Gradually, 
however,  his  mind^  to  relieve  itself  from  the  deadliest 
of  all  pangs,  excepting  that  of  love  betrayed — the  pang 
of  ruined  ambition— revived  in  him  almost  forgotten 
feelings — little  circninstances  that  came  shining  through 
the  mists  of  time — bright  and  endearing  recollections  of 
his  childish  years  fell  on  his  jaded  spirits  like  memories 
of  another  life — how  he  longed  through  the  fret  and 
fever  of  life  to  be  lying  dead  and  untroubled  by  his 
father's  side,  in  the  quaint  and  well-remembered 
churchyard  of  his  native  place. 

At  length  his  dream  was  dissipated— a  general  stir 
announced  the  re-entrance  of  the  examiners.  Every 
ear  was  now  strained  to  catch  the  victorious  name  of 
the  first  in  their  ranks.  One  might  have  thought,  too,  by 
their  intensity  of  gaze,  that  they  strove  to  gather  the 
fact  out  of  the  impassable  faces  of  the  judges. 

Herder  shrunk  from  hearing  the  coming  sound,  so 
fatal  to  htm  and  those  he  loved.  A  breathless  silence 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  hall  so  keenly,  that  it  was 
almost  painful  The  chief  examiner  rose  almost  im- 
mediately, and  they  heard  with  an  effect,  like  that  of  an 
electric  shock,  the  two  words— Julius  Herder. 

Amid  a  continuation  of  the  death-like  silence,  he 
mide  his  way,  half  stunned,  to  the  seat  of  judgment, 
when  the  examiner,  in  a  silvery  voice,  that  rang 
clearly  through  the  lofty  building,  addressed  him  to  this 
effect:  "  Julius  Herder,  I  have  now,  with  the  undivided 
concurrence  of  my  brother  examiners,  to  confer  upon 

Cthe  highest  distinction  which  this  university  can 
ow  on  a  student;  and  we  cannot  allow  so  richly 
merited  an  honor  as  the  professorship  of  poetry  to  pass 
from  our  hands,  without  ex|>res8ing  the  high  sense  of 
ffratification  that  your  obtaining  it  affords  us.  I  have, 
by  command  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  pleasure  of  deli- 
▼ering  this  to  you  at  the  same  time." 

Herder  received  a  sealed  packet,  and  through  the 
crowd  that  on  all  sides  made  way  for  him,  be  gained 
the  doors :  wonder-stricken,  and  scarcely  yet  awakened 
to  a  full  sense  of  his  triumph,  he  traversed  the  college 
gardens  with  uncertain  steps.  The  packet  he  found  to 
contain  an  appointment  of  value  to  the  service  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  sister,  with  an  order  to  attend  on  the 
court  on  the  next  day. 

How  soothingly  came  the  light  warm  summer  wind 
against  his  thought-worn  cheek ;  his  toils  forgot  ten— the 
prediction  true— the  object  gained.  He  hastened  to  his 
lodging,  and  wrote  to  his  family,  in  the  singleness  of 
h'lB  heart,  that  he  should  soon  be  with  them. 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  he  strolled— full  of  swe^t 
and  pleamint  thoughts— to  the  spot  where  the  carriage 
had  been  overtoraed,  a  place  so  full  to  him  of  some  dim 


influence.  Hisgttardian-s))int,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  congratulate  him,  and  with  a  light  heart  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  his  lodging,  and  for  one  night  gave  his  books 
a  holiday. 

The  simplicity  of  manners  in  the  German  courts  will 
account  for  the  little  anxietv  of  Herder  respecting  bia 
appearance  the  next  day  at  tnat  of  the  Grand  Duke.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  hire  a  livery  and  sword  to  appear  in, 
as  at  more  ostentatious  exhibitions  before  royalty,  so 
that,  an  early  hour,  in  his  simple  college  dress,  he  reached 
the  palace,  and  walked  unquestioned  into  the  state 
apartments  Many  persons  were  standing  around  the 
Grand  Duke,  so  as  to  entirely  conceal  him  from  Herder, 
who,  from  the  great  retirement  of  hia  life,  had  never 
seen  him. 

As  he  stood  near  the  door,  awaiting  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  himself,  a  young  military  officer,  covered 
with  orders,  passed  in,  and  as  he  went  by  Herder,  bowed 
slightly  ana  8>railed.  The  student  felt  certain  that  he  had 
seen  him  before,  but  could  not  recal  upon  what  occa- 
sion. Many  otner  faces  seemed  singularly  familiar  to 
him. 

At  last  he  approached  the  Grand  Duke,  and  as  a  per- 
son before  him  made  way.  he  advanced,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  a  chamberlain ;  out  what  was  his  amazement 
—nay,  almost  horror,  to  behold  in  ihe  Grand  Duke 
himself  the  deformed  and  remarkable  man  who  reclined 
in  the  centre  of  the  visionary  hall. 

He  had  liiile  time  to  observe  him  closely,  for,  after  a 
few  kind  worHs>  expressed  in  a  faint  and  languid  voice, 
he  said  that  hirj  sister  would  receive  the  student  in  her 
apartment':',  and  then  the  crowd  pressed  forward,  and 
URrder  passed  on. 

The  young  officer  he  had  before  noticed  again  passed, 
with  an  elderly  nobleman,  whos^e  arm  he  held ;  both 
saluted  Herder,  and,  did  he  see  aright,  or  were  they  in- 
deed the  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  of  his  dream  1  Na- 
turally puzzled,  he  ^walked  onward  to  the  duchess's 
apartments  in  so  abstracted  a  mood,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  one  af  her  pages,  who  caught  his  arm,  he  cer- 
tainly would  nave  fallen  headlong  into  her  presence. 

The  page  hdstily  announced  him,  and  on  entering  he 
saw  no  one  in  the  room  but  a  woman  of  elegant  figure, 
whose  back  was  toward  him,  and  who,  as  she  turned, 
revealed  to  his  asionibhed  eyen  the  masked  ladv.  She 
held  forth  her  hand— he  knelt  and  kissed  it,  full  of  a 
crowd  of  emotions  that  brought  a  choking  sensation  in 
his  throat,  and  an  agitation  so  violent,  as  could  not  fail 
to  be  perceived  by  the  beautiful  woman  before  whom  he 
knelt.  She  desired  him  to  rise,  and  said  smilingly, 
**As  you  are  now  to  be  my  secretary,  it  is  time  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  the  mask."  This  she  took  off,  and 
the  bewildered  student  beheld  the  same  exquisite  person 
as  sat  in  that  scene  of  mvsteries  with  the  person  he  now 
found  to  be  the  Grand  Duke.  *'  You  will  forgive  my 
using  magic  toward  you,"  she  continued,  '*  but  the 
spell  is  now  ended.  You  will  learn  from  others  the 
secret  of  what  you  have  seen.  To  me  the  scenes  you 
have  beheld  were  raised  for  too  painful  an  object  to 
allow  me  willingly  to  dwell  on  the  subject.  Farewell 
for  the  present,  but  I  should  perhaps  tell  you  that  your 
poetry  has  grown  into  wonderful  popularity  and  has 
traveled  to  Weimar,  and  been  approved  of  there." 

She  ceased,  and  her  secretary  left  her  in  a  mood 
between  laughing  and  crying.  Was  he  perplexed  at 
finding  his  unknown  to  be  a  duchess  1 

Deep  in  reverie  he  was  returning  through  the  state 
apartments,  when  he  succeeded  in  stumbling  over  a 
sharp-eyed  little  man  in  a  very  slovenly  dress  powdered 
down  the  front  with  a  profusion  of  snuff. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  he,  when  he  had  recovered  hia 
legs,  **  Herder,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  been  dying  to 
meet  with  you.  I  salute  you  as  an  old  friend,  as  I  know 
you  already  through  your  book.  So  you  are  com'ng 
among  us.  I,  you  know,  am  court  ,poet.  Devilish 
dull  work  here,  I  only  keep  myself  alive  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  epigrams.  You  see  what  mischief  springs 
out  of  ennui.  You  have  been,  I  think,  to  the  immortal 
regions,  as  the  fools  here  call  a  pretty  invention  of  hia 
highness'd  for  killing  time.  You  talked  with  Alcibiades, 
as  that  hair-brained  count  calls  himself.  Ah,  bah !  be 
bids  fair  to  excel  his  model  in  debauchery." 

"But  what  does  it  all  mean!"  interrupted  Herder, 
"  pray  inform  me.  or  I  shall  be  really  as  mad  as  every 
one  else  seems  to  be." 

I     *'  Why  "  said  the  poet,  after  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  as 
I  he  put  on  a  malicious  sneer,  "  our  friend  the  duke 
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has  Tery  crazy  health,  and  takes  opium  immensely  to 
keep  hiniself  alive ;  being,  like  ourselves,  something  of 
a  gemus--certaioly  much  too  clever  for  a  petty  sove 
teign,  he  has  contrived  at  a  country  house  to  sacr^ce  all 
the  solid  comforts  of  a  table,  and  well  chosen  wines— 
for  the  riot  and  folly  of  a  French  masc^uerade  with 
Greek  characters — and  between  the  wine  we  drink 
there  to  steep  our  senses  in  oblivion,  and  some  extraor- 
dinary opiate  administered  by  a  pretty  girl  who  acts 
Hebe  very  re^ctably,  though  she  originally  danced  a 
J-ope  at  Frankfort  fair,  we  manage  to  make  one  another 
believe  we  are  in  the  elysian  fields.  It  is,  however, 
tery  well  managed,  and  with  much  taste  and  imagina- 
tion :  but  it  is  the  opium  in  reality  that  gives  it  the 
touUur  de  rose.    You  shall  sea  my  epigram  upon  it.*' 

And  such  was  really  the  intention  of  the  unhappy 
Grand  Duke— to  forget,  in  the  delirium  of  opium,  and 
in  the  midst  of  forms  dear  to  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
loss  of  health,  the  deformity  of  person,  ana  the  sadness 
that  springs  from  a  sense  of  life  having  been  unenjoyed. 
Who  shafi  know  what  dreams  of  beanty,  what  sweet 
impulses  of  youth  passed  in  that  weary  mind,  when  be- 
neath the  influence  of  the  fatal  charm,  he  appeared  to 
the  world  a  wretched  man  whose  dull  and  joyless  eye 
fell  coldly  on  the  loveliness  of  the  world. 

A  few  years,  and  the  poet  student  heard  the  requiem 
performed  over  his  patron's  body.  The  spirit  so  mis- 
placed here  had  found  its  resting  place. 

Of  the  student  of  Easlingen,  I  can  only  learn  that  he 
ever  found  in  the  duchess  a  charming  mistress.  History 
says  no  mor^. 

And  of  all  the  rest  of  that  wild  court,  I  find  that  So- 
crates at  seventy-six,  married  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  and 
Alcibiades  used  frequently  to  have  the  gout.  The  court 
poet  was  dismissed  for  stealing  a  uair  of  the  palace  can- 
dlesticks. He  revenged  him&elt  in  a  bitter  epigram 
directly  he  got  beyond  the  Grand  Duke's  territory.  He 
was  lately  heard  of  as  a  secret  agent  to  the  Austrian 
police. 
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BY  CaOFTOM  CBOKER. 

**  The  mviterioui  depths 
And  wild  and  wond'rous  forms  of  ocean  old." 

Jack  Doobsbtt  lived  on  the  coast  of  the  countv 
Clare.  Jack  was  a  fisherman,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  hira  had  been.  Like  them,  too,  he  lived 
all  alone  (but  for  the  wife^,  and  just  in  the  same  spot. 
People  used  to  wonder  why  the  Dogherty  family  were 
so  fond  of  that  wild  situation,  so  far  away  from  all  hu- 
man kind,  and  in  the  midst  of  huge  shattered  rocks, 
with  nothmg  but  the  wide  ocean  to  look  upon.  But 
they  had  their  own  good  reasons  for  it. 

The  place  was  just  the  only  spot  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  any  body  could  well  live ;  there  was  a  neat 
little  creek,  where  a  boat  mi^ht  lie  as  snug  as  a  pufBn 
in  her  nest,  and  out  from  this  creek  a  ledge  of  sunken 
rocks  ran  into  the  sea.  Now  when  the  Atlantic,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  was  raging  with  a  etorm,  and  a  good 
westerly  wind  vvas  blowing  strong  on  the  coast,  many  a 
richly  laden  ship  went  to  pieces  on  these  rocks ;  and 
then  the  fine  bales  df  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  such  like 
things,  and  the  pipes  of  wine,  and  the  puncheons  of 
rum,  and  the  casks  of  brandy,  and  the  kegs  of  hoUands, 
that  used  to  come  ashore !  Dunbeg  Bay  was  just  like  a 
little  estate  to  the  Doghertys. 

Not  but  that  they  were  kind  and  humane  to  a  dis- 
tressed sailor,  if  ever  one  had  the  good  luck  to  ^et  to 
land ;  and  many  a  time,  indeed,  did  Jack  put  out  m  his 
little  corragh  (which,  though  not  quite  equal  to  honest 
Andrew  Hennessy's  canvas  life-boat,  would  breast  the 
billows  like  any  gannet.)  to  lend  a  hand  toward  bring- 
ing off  the  crew  from  the  wreck.  But  when  the  ship 
had  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  crew  were  all  lost,  who 
would  blame  Jack  for  picking  up  all  he  could  find  1 

"And  who  is  the  worse  ot  it  V*  said  he.  "  For  as  to 
the  king,  God  bless  him !  every  body  knows  he's  rich 
enough  already,  without  getting  what's  floating  iji  the 
sea." 

Jack,  though  such  a  hermit,  was  a  good-natured  jolly 
fellow.  No  other,  sure,  could  ever  have  coaxed  Biddy 
Mahony  to  quit  her  father^s  anu^  and  warm  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  of  Ennis,  and  to  go  so  many 
miles  off  to  live  among  the  rocks  with  the  seals  and 


sea-gulls  for  next-door'  neighbors.  But  Biddy  knew 
that  Jack  was  the  man  for  a  woman  who  wished  to  be 
comfortable  and  happy  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fish. 
Jack  had  the  supply  mg  of  half  the  gentlemen's  houses 
with  godsendi  that  came  into  the  baj .  And  she  was 
right  in  ber  choice  ;  for  no  woman  ate,  drank  or  slept 
better,  or  made  a  prouder  appearance  at  chapel  on  Sun- 
d  iVH,  tlian  Mrs.  Dogherty. 

^r^ay  a  Strang e  sight,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  did 
Jiurk  Bee.  ajid  many  a  strange  sound  did  he  hear,  but 
not  bi  Dg  daunted  him.  So  far  was  he  from  being  afraid 
of  Mtrrowa,  or  puch  beings,  that  the  very  first  wish  of 
hib  htnri  \va3  to  fairly  meet  with  one.  Jack  had  heard 
thill  thL'y  were  iinghty  like  Christians,  and  that  luckpiad 
alwiiy^  come  oul  ofan  acquaintance  with  them.  Never, 
ihtrdore,  did  Uc  dimly  discern  the  Merrows moving 
along  tbe  fac^  of  the  waters  in  their  robes  of  mist,  but 
he  made  dirt^ct  for  them;  and  many  a  scolding  did 
Biddv»  In  her  own  quiet  way,  bestow  upon  Jack  for 
speiidiDg  bia  whule  day  out  at  sea,  and  bringing  home 
no  ti^b.  LiUk'  did  poor  Biddy  know  the  fish  Jack  was 
after ! 

It  was  rather  annoying  to  Jack,  that  though  living  in 
a  place  where  the  Merrows  were  as  plenty  as  lobsters, 
he  never  could  get  a  right  view  of  one.  what  vexed 
him  more  was  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
often  and  often  seen  them ;  and  he  even  remembered 
hearing,  when  a  child,  how  his  grandfather,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  family  that  had  settled  down  at  the 
creek,  had  been  so  intimate  with  a  Merrow,  that  only 
for  fear  of  vexing;  the^  priest,  he  would  have  had  him 
stand  for  one  of  his  children.  This,  however.  Jack  did 
not  well  know  how  to  believe. 

Fortune  at  length  began  to  think  that  it  was  only 
right  that  Jack  should  know  as  much  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  did.  Accordingly,  one  day.  when  he  had 
strolled  a  Utile  farther  than  usual  along  ine  coast  to  the 
northward,  just  as  he  turned  a  point,  he  saw  something, 
like  to  nothing  he  had  ever  seen  before,  perched  upon 
a  rock  at  a  little  distance  out  to  sea:  it  looked  green 
in  the  body,  as  well  has  he  could  discern  at  that  dis- 
tance, and  he  would  have  sworn,  only  the  thing  was 
impossible,  that  it  had  a  cocked  hat  in  its  hand.  Jack 
stood  for  a  good  half  hour  straining  his  eyes  and  won- 
dering at  it.  and  all  the  time  the  thing  did  not  stir  hand 
or  foot.  At  last  Jack's  patience  was  quite  worn  out, 
and  he  gave  a  loud  whistle  and  a  hail,  when  the  Mer- 
row (for  such  it  was)  started  up,  put  the  cocked  hat  on 
its  head,  and  dived  down,  head  foremost,  from  the 
rock. 

Jack's  curiosity  was  now  excited,  and  he  constantly 
directed  his  steps  toward  the  point;  still  he  could  never 
g^t  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  gentlenian  with  the  cocked 
hat ;  and  with  thinking  and  thinking  about  the  matter, 
he  began  at  last  to  fancy  he  had  beeu  only  dreaming. 
One  very  rough  day,  however,  when  the  sea  was  run- 
ning mountains  high.  Jack  Dognerty  determined  to  give 
a  look  at  the  Merrow'srock,  (for  he  had  always  chosen 
a  fine  day  before,)  and  then  he  saw  the  strange  thing 
cutting  capers  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  then  diving 
down,  and  then  coming  up,  and  then  diving  down 
again. 

Jack  had  now  only  to  choose  his  time,  (that  is,  a 
good  blowing  day,)  and  he  might  see  the  man  of  the 
sea  as  often  as  he  pleased.  All  this,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  him—"  much  will  have  more  ;**  he  wished  now 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  Merrow,  and  eveh  in  this 
he  succeeded.  One  tremendous  blustering  day,  before 
he  got  to  the  point,  whence  he  had  a  view  of  the  Mer- 
row*s  rock,  the  storm  came  on  so  furiously  that  Jack 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  caves  which 
are  so  numerous  along  the  coast,  and  there,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  saw  sitting  before  him  a  thmgwith 
green  hair,  long  green  teeth,  a  red  nose,  and  pig's  eyes. 
It  had  a  fish's  tail,  legs  with  scales  on  them,  and  short 
arms  like  fins:  it  wore  no  clothes,  but  had  the  cocked 
hat  under  its  arm,  and  seemed  engaged  thinking  very 
seriously  about  something. 

Jack,  with  all  his  courage,  was  a  little  daunted ;  but 
now  or  never,  thought  he :  so  he  went  boldly  to  the 
cogitating  fisherman,  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  his 
best  bow. 

"  Your  servant,  sir,"  said  Jack. 

**  Your  servant,  kindly.  Jack  Dogherty,"  answered 
the  Merrow. 

"  To  be  sure,  then,  how  well  yoUr  honor  knows  my 
name !"  said  Jack. 
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**  l8  it  I  not  know  your  name.  Jack  Dogherty  ?  Why, 
man,  I  knew  your  grandfather  long  before  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Judy  Kegan,  your  grandmother!  Ah,  Jack, 
Jack,  I  was  fond  of  that  grandfather  of  yours ;  he  was 
a  mightv  worthy  man  in  his  time :  I  never  met  his 
match  aoove  or  below,  before  or  since,  for  suckine  in  a 
BhellfuU  of  brandy.  I  hope,  my  hoy,"  said  the  old  fel- 
low, with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  htile  eyes,  *'  I  hope 
yoa*re  his  own  grandson !" 

"  Never  fear  me  for  that,"  said  Jack ;  "  if  my  mother 
had  only  reared  me  on  brandy,  'tis  myself  that  would 
be  a  sucking  infant  to  this  hour  !'* 

"  Well,  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  so  manly  :  you  and  I 
must  be  better  acquainted,  if  it  were  only  for  your 
grandfather's  sake.  But,  Jack,  that  father  of  yours  was 
not  the  thing ;  he  had  no  head  at  all." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Jack,  "since  your  honor  lives 
down  under  the  water,  you  must  be  obliged  to  drink  a 
power  to  keep  any  heat  in  you  in  such  a  cruel,  damp, 
could  place.  Well,  I've  often  heard  of  Christians  drink- 
ing like  fishes :  and  might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  where 
you  get  the  spirits  1" 

"  Where  do  yoo  get  them,  yourself.  Jack  V*  said  the 
Merrow,  twitching  his  red  nose  between  his  forefinger 
and  thumb. 

"  Hubbnbboo,"  cries  Jack,  "  now  I  see  how  it  is ; 
but  I  suppose,  sir,  your  honor  has  got  a  fine  dry  cellar 
below  to  keep  them  in." 

"Let  me  alone  for  the  cellar,"  said  the  Merrow, 
with  a  knowing  wink  of  his  left  eye. 

"I'm  sure,"  continued  Jack,  "it  must  be  mighty 
well  worth  the  looking  at." 

•*  You  may  sav  that.  Jack,"  said  the  Merrow ;  "  and 
if  you  meet  me  here,  next  Monday,  just  at  this  time  of 
the  day.  we  will  have  a  little  more  talk  with  one  an- 
other about  the  matter." 

Jack  and  the  Merrow  parted  the  best  friends  in  the 
world. 

On  Monday  they  met,  and  Jack  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  Merrow  had  two  cocked  hats 
with  him,  one  under  each  arm. 

"  Might  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask,  sir,"  said  Jack, 
*'  why  vour  honor  has  broupit  the  two  hatb  with  you 
to-day  1  You  would  not,  sure,  be  going  to  ^ive  me 
one  of  them,  to  keep  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing  V* 

"  No,  no,  Jack,"  said  he.  "I  don't  get  my  hats  so 
easily,  to  part  with  them  that  way :  but  I  want  you  to 
come  down  and  dine  with  me,  ancl  I  brought  you  the 
hat  to  dive  with." 

"Lord  bless  and  preserve  us !"  cried  Jack,  in  amaze- 
ment, "  would  you  want  me  to  go  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  salt  sea  ocean  1  Sure  I'd  be  smothered  and 
choked  up  with  the  water,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
drowned !  And  what  would  poor  Biddy  do  for  me,  and 
what  would  she  say  1" 

"  And  what  matter  what  she 
Who  cares  for  Biddy's  squallins ! 
icrandfather  would  have  talked  in  that  way.  Ma'ny 
the  time  he  stuck  that  same  hat  on  his  head,  and  dived 
down  boldly  after  me ;  and  many's  the  snug  bit  of  din- 
ner and  good  shellfuU  of  brandy  he  and  I  have  had  to- 
gether below,  under  the  water." 

"  Is  it  really,  sir,  and  no  joke  1"  said  Jack ;  "why, 
then,  sorrow  from  me  for  ever  and  a  day  after,  if  I'll 
be  a  bit  worse  man  nor  my  grandfather  was !  Here 
goe»— but  play  me  fair  now.  Here's  neck  or  nothing !" 
cried  Jack.  • 

•*  That's  your  grandfather  all  over,"  said  the  old  fel- 
low;  "so come  along,  then,  and  do  as  I  do." 

They  both  left  the  cave,  walked  into  the  sea,  and 
then  swam  a  piece  until  they  ^ot  to  the  rock.  The 
Mervow  climbed  to  the  top  of  it,  and  Jack  followed 
him.  On  the  far  side  it  was  as  straight  as  the  wall  of 
a  house,  and  the  sea  beneath  looked  so  deep  that  Jack 
was  almost  cowed. 

"  Now,  do  you  see.  Jack,"  said  the  Merrow ;  "just 
pat  this  hat  on  your  head,  and  mind  to  keep  your  eyes 
wide  open.  Take  hold  of  my  tail,  and  follow  after  me, 
and  you'Ihsee  what  you'll  see." 

In  he  dashed,  and  in  dashed  Jack  after  him  boldly. 
They  went  and  thev  went,  and  Jack  thought  theyM 
never  stop  goin^.  Many  a  time  did  he  wish  himself 
flitting  at  home  by  the  fiivside  with  Biddy.  Yet,  where 
was  the  use  of  wishing  now*  when  he  was  so  many 
mile8|  as  he  thought,  below  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  t 
Still  he  held  hard  by  the  Morrow's  tail,  slippery  as  it 
was;  and,  at  last,  to  Jack's  great  suiprise,  they  got  out 
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of  the  water,  and  he  actually  found  himself  on  dryland 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  landed  just  in  front  of 
a  nice  house  that  was  slated  very  neatly  with  oyster- 
shells  :  and  the  Merrow,  turning  about  to  Jack,  wel- 
comed him  down. 

Jack  could  hardly  speak,  what  with  wonder,  and 
what  with  being  out  of  breath  with  traveling  so  fast 
through  (he  water.  He  looked  about  him,  and  could 
see  no  living  things,  barring  crabs  and  lobstan,  of  which 
there  were  plentv  walking  leisurely  about  on  the  sand. 
Overhead  was  tne  sea  like  a  sky,  and  the  fishes  like 
birds  swimming  about  in  it. 

"Why  don't  you  speak,  man!*'  said  the  Merrow  t 
"  I  dare  say  you  had  no  notion  that  I  had  such  a  snug 
little  concern  here  as  this.  Are  you  smothered,  or 
choked,  or  drowned,  or  are  you  fiietling  after  Biddy, 
ehl" 

"  Oh !  not  myself,  indeed."  said  Jack,  showing  h'la 
teeth,  with  a  good-humored  grin:  "but  who  in  the 
world  would  ever  have  thought  of  seeing  such  a  thing  V* 

"  Well,  come  along,  and.  let's  see  what  they've  got 
for  us  to  eatl" 

Jack  really  was  hungry,  and  it  gave  him  no  small 
pleasure  to  perceive  a'fine  column  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  chimney,  announcing  what  was  going  on  within. 
Into  the  house  he  followed  the  Merrow,  and  there  he 
naw  a  good  kitchen,  right  well  provided  with  every- 
thing. There  was  a  noble  dresser,  and  plenty  of  pota 
and  pans,  with  two  young  Merrows  cooking.  His  host 
then  l^d  him  into  the  room,  which  was  furnished  shab- 
bily'enough.  Not  a  table  or  a  chair  was  there  in  it; 
nothing  but  planks  and  logs  of  wood  to  sit  on  and  eat 
off.  There  was,  however,  a  good  fire  blazing  on  the 
hearth — a  comfortable  sight  to  Jack- 

"  Come  now,  and  I'll  show  you  where  I  keep— yon 
know  what,"  said  the  Merrow,  with  a  sly  look ;  and 
opening  a  little  door,  he  led  Jack  into  a  fine  long  cellar 
well  filled  with  pipes,  and  kegs,  and  hogsheads  and  bar- 
rels. 

*J  What  do  you  say  to  that.  Jack  Dogherty  1  Eh  !— 
mav  be  a  body  can't  livesnu^  under  the  water  1"^ 

"Never  doubt  of  that,"  said  Jack,  with  a  convinoing- 
smack  of  his  under  lip,  that  he  really  thought  what  ho 
said. 

They  went  back  to  the  room,  and  found  dinner  laid. 
There  was  not  table-cloth,  to  be  sure— but  what  matter  1 
It  was  not  always  Jack  had  one  at  home.  The  dinner 
would  have  been  no  discredit  to  the  first  house  of  the 
country  on  a  fast  day.  The  choicest  of  fish,  and  no 
wonder,  was  there.  Turbots,  and  soles,  and  oysterSi 
and  twenty  other  kinds  were  on  the  planks  at  once,  and 
plenty  of  the  best  of  foreign  spirits.  The  wines,  the  old 
fellow  said,  were  too  cold  for  his  stomach. 

Jack  ate  and  drank  till  he  could  eat  no  more :  then 
taking  up  a  shell  of  brandy,  "  Here's  to  your  honor's 

Sood  health,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  though,  begging  your  par- 
on,  it's  mi|[hty  odd,  that  as  long  as  we've  been  ac- 
quainted, I  don't  know  your  name  yet." 

" That's  true.  Jack,"  replied  he  ;  "I  never  thought 
of  it  before,  but  better  late  than  never.  My  name's 
Coomara." 

"  And  a  mighty  decent  name  it  is,"  cried  Jack,  tak- 
ing another  shellfull :  "  here's  to  your  good  health. 
Coomara,  and  may  you  live  these  fifty  years  to  come  !'^ 

"  Fiftv  years !"  repeated  Coomara ;  "  I'm  obliged  to 
you,  indeed  !  If  you  bad  said  five  hundred,  it  would 
nave  been  something  worth  the  wishing." 

"  By  the  laws,  sir,"  cried  Jack,  vouir  live  to  a  power- 
ful great  age  here  under  water !  You  knew  my  grand- 
father, and  he's  dead  and  gone  better  than  these  sixty 
Sears.  I'm  sure  it  must  be  a  mighty  healthy  place  to 
ve  in."     -* 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  come  Jack,  keep  the  liquor  stir- 
ring." Shell  after  shell  did  they  empty,  and  to  Jack's 
exceeding,  surprise,  he  found  the  drink  never  got  into  his 
head,  owiiik  I  suppose,  to  the  sea  being  over  them» 
whicn  kept  their  noddles  cool. 

Old  Coomara  got  exceedinjsly  comfortable,  and  song 
several  songs ;  but  Jack,  if  his  life  had  depended  on  it, 
never  coula  remember  more  than 

Rum  fam  boodle  boo 

Ripple  dJpple  nitty  dob 
Dum  doo  doodle  coo, 

Raffle  taffle  chittibol)  I 

It  was  the  chorus  to  one  of  them ;  and  to  say  the  truth, 
nobody  that  I  know  has  ever  been  able  to  pick  any  par- 
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tioalar  meaning  out  of  it ;  but  that,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
case  with  many  a  song  now-a-days. 

At  length  said  he  to  Jack,  "Now,  my  dear  boy,  if 
you  follow  me,  Til  ahow  you  my  curiosities  /"  He  open- 
ed a  little  door  and  led  Jack  into  a  large  room,  where 
Jack  saw  agreatmany  odds  and  ends  that  Coomara  had 
nicked  up  at  one  time  or  another-  What  chiefly  took 
(lis  attention,  however,  were  things  like  lobeier  pots 
ranged  on  the  ground  along  the  wall. 

**  Well,  Jack,  how  do  you  like  my  curioiiHu  ?*'  said 
old  Goo. 

**  Upon  my  towkim^  sir,'*  said  Jack,  they're  mighty 
well  worth  tbe  looking  at;  but  might  I  make  ao  bold  ab 
to  ask  what  these  things  like  lobster  pots  are  V* 

"  Oh !  the  soul  cages,  is  it  V* 

**  The  what  1  sir !" 

*'  These  things  here  that  I  keep  the  souls  in." 

*'  Arrah !  what  souls,  sir !"  said  Jack,  in  amazement : 
**  sure  the  fish  have  not  got  souls  in  them  V* 

•*  Oh !  no,**  replied  Coo,  quite  coolly,  "  that  they  have 
not ;  but  these  are  the  souls  of  drowned  sailors.*' 

"  The  Lord  preserve  us  from  all  harm  !**  muttered 
Jack,  "how  in  the  world  did  you  get  them  1" 

"  Easily  enough:  I've  only,  when  I  "See  a  good  storm 
coming  on,  to  set  a  couple  of  dozen  of  these,  and  then, 
when  the  sailors  are  drowned  nnd  (he  souls  get  oui  oi 
them  under  the  water,  the  poor  things  are  almost  perish- 
ed to  death,  not  being  used  to  the  cold  ;  so  they  make 
into  my  pots  for  she'.ler,  and  then  I  have  them  snug, 
and  fetch  them  home,  and  keep  them  here  dry  and 
warm :  and  is  it  not  well  for  them  poor  souls  to  get  into 
such  good  quarters  1" 

Jack  was  80  thunderstruck,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  so  he  said  nothing.  They  went  back  into  the 
dinin«*Toom  and  had  a  little  more  brandy,  which  was 
excellent,  and  then  as  Jack  knew  that  it  must  be  getting 
late,  and  as  Biddy  mi^hi  be  uneasy,  he  stood  upj  ana 
saia  he  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  on  the  road. 

**  Just  as  you  like.  Jack,"  said  Coo.  "  but  take  a  <2uc 
an  dwrna  before  you  go;  you've  a  cold  journey  before 
you." 

Jack  knew  better  manners  than  to  refuse  the  parting 
•  glass.    "I  wonder,"  said  he,  "  will  I  be  able  to  make 
my  way  home  1*' 

'*  What  should  ail  you,"  said  Coo,  "  when  I'll  show 
you  the  way  V* 

Out  they  went  before  the  house,  and  Coomara  took 
one  of  the  cocked  hats,  and  put  it  upon  Jack's  head  the 
wron^  way,  and  then  lifted  him  up  on  his  shoulder  that 
be  might  launch  him  up  into  the  water. 

"  Now,"  says  he,  giving  him  a  hvave,  "  you'U  come 
up  just  in  the  same  spot  you  come  down  in,  and.  Jack, 
mind  and  throw  me  back  the  bat." 

He  can(ed  Jack  off  his  shoulder,  and  up  he  shot  like 
a  bubble— whirr,  whirr,  whiz— away  he  went  up  through 
the  water,  till  he  came  to  the  very  rock  he  haa  jumped 
off,  where  he  found  a  landing-place,  and  then  in  he 
threw  the  hat,  which  sunk  like  a  stone. 

The  sun  was  just  going  down  in  the  beautiful  sky  of 
a  calm  summer's  evening.  Feascor  was  seen  dimly 
twinkling  in  the  cloudlet  heaven,  a  solitary  star,  and 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  flashed  m  a  golden  flood  of 
light.  So  Jack,  perceiving  it  was  late,  set  oflf  home  ; 
but  when  he  got  there,  not  a  word  did  he  say  to  Biddy 
of  where  he  nad  spent  his  day. 

The  state  of  the  poor  souls  cooped  up  in  the  lobster 
pots  gave  Jack  a  jg^eat  deal  of  trouble,  and  how  to  re- 
lease them  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  thought.  He  at 
first  had  a  mind  to  speak  to  the  priest  about  the  matter. 
But  what  could  the  priest  do,  and  what  did  Coo  care  for 
the  priest  1  Beside?,  Coo  was  a  cood  sort  of  an  old  fel- 
low, and  did  not  think  he  was  doing  any  barm.  Jack 
had  a  regard  for  him  too,  and  it  also  might  not  be  too 
much  to  his  own  credit  if  it  were  known  that  he  used 
to  go  dine  with  Merrows.  On  the  whole,  he  thought 
bis  best  plan  would  be  to  ask  Coo  to  dinner,  and  to  make 
him  drunk,  if  he  was  able,  and  then  to  take  the  hat  and 
go  down  and  turn  up  the  pots.  It  was  first  of  all  neces- 
sary, however,  to  get  Bid  Jy  out  of  the  way  j  for  Jack 
was  prudent  enough,  as  she  was  a  woman,  to  wish  to 
keep  the  thing  secret  from  her. 

Accordingly,  Jack  grew  mighty  pious  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  said  to  Biddy,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  their  souls  if  she  was  to  ^o  and  take  her  rounds 
at  Saint  John's  Well,  near  Ennis.  Biddy  thought  so 
too,  and  sccordingly  off  she  set  one  fine  morning  at  day 
dawD,  giving  Jack  a  charge  to  have  an  tye  to  thepkce. 


The  coast  bein^  clear,  away  went  Jack  to  the  rock 
to  give  the  appointed  signal  to  Coomara,  which  was 
throwing  a  big  stone  into  the  water.  Jack  threw,  and 
up  sprang  Coo ! 

"  Good  morrow,  Jack,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  want 
with  me  1" 

"  Just  nothing  at  all  to  speak  about,  sir,"  returned 
Jack,  "  only  to  come  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me, 
if  I  might  make  so  free  as  to  ask  you,  and  sure  I'm  now 
after  doing  so." 

"  It's  quite  agreeable.  Jack,  I  assure  you  i  what's  your 
hour  V* 

**  Any  time  that's  most  convenient  to  you^  sir— say 
one  o'clock,  that  you  may  go  home,  if  you  wish,  with 
the  day-light." 

"  I'll  be  with  you,"  said  Coo.  "  never  fear  me." 

Jack  went  home,  and  dressed  a  noble  fish  dinner,  and 
got  out  plenty  of  his  best  foreign  spirits,  enough  for  tiiat 
matter  to  make  twenty  men  drunk.  Just  to  the  minute 
came  Coo,  with  his  cocked  hat  under  his  arm.  Dinner 
was  ready — they  sat  down,  and  ate  and  drank  away 
manfully.  Jack  thiol^ing  of  the  poor  souls  below  in 
the  pots,  plied  old  Coo  well  with  brandy  and  eocouraged 
him  to  sing,  hoping  to  put  him  under  the  table,  but  poor 
Jack  forgot  that  he  had  not  the  sea  over  his  own  head 
to  keep  it  cool.  The  brandy  got  into  it  and  did  his  bnsi- 
ness  for  him.  and  Coo  reeled  off  home,  leaving  his  en- 
tertainer as  Qumb  as  a  haddock  on  a  Good  Friday. 

Jack  never  woke  till  the  next  morning,  and  then  he 
was  in  a  sad  way.  "'Tis  no  use  for  me  thinking  to 
make  that  old  Rainaree  drunk,"  said  Jack,  "  and  how 
in  this  world  can  I  help  the  poor  souls  out  of  the  lob- 
ster pots  1"  After  ruminating  nearly  the  whole  day,  a 
thought  struck  him.  "  I  have  it,"  says  he,  slapping  his 
knee ;  "I'll  be  sworn  that  Coo  never  saw  a  drop  of 
poteen  as  old  as  he  is,  and  that's  the  thing  to  settle  him ! 
Oh !  then  is  not  it  well  that  Biddy  will  not  be  home 
these  two  days  yet ;  I  can  have  another  twist  at  him." 

Jack  asked  Coo  avain.  and  Coo  laughed  at  him  for 
having  no  better  head,  telling  him,  he'd  never  come  up 
to  his  grandfather. 

"  Well,  but  try  me  again,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I'll  be 
bail  to  dnnk  you  drunk  and  sober,  and  drunk  again." 

"  Any  thing  in  my  power,"  said  Coo,  "  to  oblige 
you." 

At  this  dinner.  Jack  took  .care  to  have  his  own  li- 
quor well  watered,  and  to  give  the  strongest  brandy  he 
had  to  Coo.  At  last,  says  be,  "  Pray,  air,  did  you  ever 
drink  any  poteen  1— any  real  mountain  dew  7" 

"  No^'^  says  Coo ;  "  what's  that,  and  where  does  it 
come  fromr* 

"  Oh,  that's  a  secret,**  said  Jack,  "  hot  it's  the  right 
stuff— never  believe  mc  again,  if  'iia  not  fifty  times  as 
good  as  brandy  or  rum  either.  Biddy's  brother  just  sent 
me  a  present  of  a  little  drop^  in  exchange  for  some  bran* 
dy,  and  as  youVe  an  old  mend  of  the  family,  I  kept  it 
to  treat  you  with." 

"  Well,  let's  see  what  sort  of  thing  it  is,*'  said  Coo- 
mara. 

The  poteen  was  the  right  sort.  It  was  first  rate,  and 
had  the  real  smack  upon  it.  Goo  was  delighted ;  he 
drank  and  he  sung.  Rum,  btun  boodle  boo.  over  and 
over  again ;  and  he  laughed  and  he  danced  till  he  fell 
on  the  floor  fast  asleep.  Than  Jack,  who  had  taken 
good  care  to  keep  himself  sober^  enapt  up  the  cocked 
bat— ran  off  to  the  rock— leaped  m,and  soon  arrived  at 
Coo's  habitation. 

All  was  still  as  a  church-yaid  at  midnight— not  a 
Merrow,  old  or  young,  was  there.  In  he  went,  and 
turned  up  the  pots,  but  nothing  did  he  see,  only  he 
heard  a  sort  or  a  linle  whistle  or  chirp  as  he  raised 
each  of  them.  At  this  he  was  surprised,  till  be  recol- 
lected what  the  priest  had  often  said,  that  nobody  living 
could  see  the  soul,  no  more  than  they  could  see  the 
wind  or  the  air.  Having  now  done  aU  that  he  could 
do  for  them,  he  set  the  pots  as  they  were  before,  and 
sent  a  blessing  after  the  poor  souls,  to  speed  them  on 
their  jodmey.  wherever  they  wete  going.  Jack  now 
began  to  think  of  returning ;  he  put  the  hat  on,  as  was 
right,  the  wrong  way  ;  but  when  he  got  out,  he  found 
the  water  so  high  over  his  head,  that  be  had  no  hope* 
of  ever  getting  up  into  it,  now  that  he  had  not  old  Coo- 
mara to  give  him  a  lift.  He  walked  about  looking  for 
a  ladder,  but  not  one  could  he  find,  and  not  a  rock 
was  there  in  sight.  At  last  he  saw  a  soot  where  the 
sea  hung  rather  lower  than  anywhere  else,  so  he  re* 
«dved  to  try  there.    Just  as  he  came  to  it,  d  big  cod 
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happened  to  put  down  h'lB  tail.  Jack  made  a  jump  and 
caught  hold  of  it,  aod  the  cod,  all  in  amazement,  gave 
a  boooce  aod  pulled  Jack  up.  The  minute  the  hat 
touched  the  waier,  pop  awa^  Jack  was  whisked,  and 
up  he  shot  like  a  cork,  draggmg  the  poor  cod,  that  he^ 
foigot  to  let  go,  up  wiih  him  tail  tbremost.  He  got  to 
the  rock  in  no  time,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  hur- 
ried home,  rejoicing  in  the  good  deed  he  had  done. 
But,  meanwhile,  there  was  fine  work  at  home  :  for  our 
friend  Jack  had  hardly  left  the  house  on  his  soul-freeing 
expedition,  when  back  came  Biddy  from  her  soul-saving 
one  to  the  well.  When  she  entered  the  house,  and  saw 
the  things  lying  tkrie-na  kelak  on  the  table  before  her, 

"  Here's  a  preity  job  !"  said  she—"  that  blackguard 
of  mine — what  ill  luck  I  had  ever  to  marry  him!  he 
haa  picked  up  some  va^rabond  or  other,  while  I  was 
praying  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  they've  been  drink- 
ing all  the  poteen  that  my  own  brother  gave  him,  and 
all  the  spirits,  to  be  sure,  that  he  was  to  have  sold  to 
his  honor.  Then  hearing  an  outlandish  kind  of  grunt, 
she  looked  down,  and  saw  Coomara  Iving  under  the 
table.  **  The  blessed  virgin  help  me.^'  shouted  she, 
"if  he  has  not  made  a  real  beast  of  himself!  Well, 
well,  I've  often  heard  of  a  man  making  a  beast  of  him- 
■elf  with  drink :  Oh  hone — oh  hone— Jack,  honey, 
what  will  I  do  with  yon,  or  what  will  I  do  without  you  i 
How  can  any  decent  woman  think  of  living  with  a 
beast? 

With  such  like  lamentations,  Biddy  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  was  going,  she  knew  not  where,  when  she 
heard  the  well  known  voice  of  Jack  singing  a  merry 
tune.  Glad  enough  was  Biddy  to  find  him  safe  and 
sound,  and  not  turned  into  a  thing  that  was  neiihpr  fish 
nor  flesh.  Jack  was  obliged  to  tell  her  all,  and  Biddy, 
though  she  had  half  a  mind  to  be  angry  wiih  him  for 
not  telling  her  before,  owned  that  he  had  done  a  great 
•eryice  to  the  poor  eouls.  Back  they  both  went  most 
lovingly  to  the  house,  and  Jack  wakened  up  Coomara : 
and  perceiving  the  old  fellow  to  be  rather  dull,  he  bid 
him  not  be  cast  down,  for  'twas  many  a  good  man's 
caM ;  and  said  it  all  came  of  his  not  being  used  to  the 
yoCetn,  and  recommended  him,  by  way  of  cure,  to 
swallow  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him.  Coo,  however, 
seemed  to  think  he  had  had  quite  enough :  be  got  up, 
quite  out  of  sorts,  and  wiihout  having  the  manners  to 
Bay  one  word  in  the  way  of  civility,  he  sneaked  ofl'  to 
cool  himself  by  a  jaunt  through  the  salt  water. 

Coomara  never  missed  the  souls.  He  and  Jack  con- 
tinued the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  no  one,  per- 
haps, ever  equalled  Jack  at  freeing  souls  from  purga- 
tory ;  for  he  contrived  fifty  excuses  for  getting  into  the 
house  below  the  sea,  unknown  to  the  old  fellow,  and 
then  turning  up  the  pots  and  letting  out  the  souls.  It 
vexed  him,  to  be  sure,  that  he  could  never  see  them ; 
but  as  he  knew  the  thing  to  be  dmpoasible,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied. 

Their  intercourse  continued  for  several  years.  How- 
ever, one  morning,  on  Jack's  tlirowing  in  a  stone  as 
osnal.  he  got'no  answer.  He  flung  another,  and  another : 
still  ibere  was  no  reply.  He  went  away,  and  returned 
the  following  morning,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  As  he 
was  without  the  hat,  he  could  not  go  down  to  see  what 
had  become  of  old  Coo ;  but  his  belief  was  that  the 
old  man,  or  tlieold  fish,  or  whatever  he  was,  hud  either 
died,  or  had  removed  away  from  that  part  of  the 
country. 
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There  is  nothing  marvellous  in  what  I  am  going  to 
relate  ;  there  is  nothing  even  uncommon  in  it.  Want 
and  sickness  are  too  common  in  many  stations  of  life, 
to  deserve  more  notice  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  the 
most  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  nature.  I  have 
thrown  these  few  notes  together,  because  the  subject  of 
them  was  well  known  to  me  for  many  years.  I  traced 
his  progress  downward,  step  by  step,  until  at  last  he 
reached  the  excess  of  destitution,  from  which  he  never 
rose  again. 

The  man  of  whom  I  speak  was  a  low  pantomime 
actor,  add  like  many  people  of  his  class,  an  habitual 
drunkard.  In  his  better  days,  before  he  bad  become 
enfeebled  by  dissipation  and  emaciated  by  disease,  he 
had  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  salary,  which,  if^  he 
had  been  careful  and  pmdent,  he  might  have  continiied 


to  have  received  some  years— not  many :  because  theee 
men  either  die  early,  or,  by  unnaturally  taxing  their 
bodily  energies,  lose  prematurely  those  physical  powers 
on  which  alone  they  can  depend  for  8uo:*i8tence.  His 
besetting  sin  gained  so  fast  upon  him,  however,  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  employ  him  m  the  situation  in 
which  he  really  was  useful  to  the  theatre.  The  public 
house  had  a  fascination  for  him  which  he  could  not 
resist.  Neglected  disease  and  hopeless  poverty  were  as 
certain  to  be  bis  portion  as  death  itself,  if  he  persevered 
in  the  same  course  ;  yet  he  did  persevere,  and  the  re- 
sult may  be  guessed.  He  could  obtain  no  engagement, 
and  be  wanted  bread. 

Every  body  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  theatrical 
matters,  knows  what  a  host  of  shabby,  poverty-stricken 
men  bang  about  the  stage  of  a  large  establishment— not 
regularly  engaged  actors,  but  ballet  people,  procession 
men,  tumblers,  and  so  forth,  who  are  taken  on  during 
the  run  of  a  pantomime,  or  an  Easter-piece,  and  are 
then  discharged  until  the  production  of  some  heavy 
spectacle  occasions  a  new  demand  for  their  services. 
To  this  mode  of  life  the  man  was  compelled  to  resort, 
and  taking  the  chair  every  night,  at  some  low  theatrical 
house,  at  once  put  him  in  possession  of  a  few  more 
shillings  weekly,  a  nd  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  okl  pro- 
pensity. Even  this  resource  shortly  failed  him ;  his 
irregularities  were  too  ^teat  to  admit  of  his  earning  the 
wretched  pittance  he  might  thus  have  procured,  and  he 
was  actually  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  starvation, 
only  procuring  a  trifle  occasionally,  by  borrowing  it  of 
some  old  companion,  or  by  obtaining  an  appearance  at 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  minor  theatres;  and 
when  he  did  earn  any  thing,  it  was  spent  in  the  old 
way. 

About  this  time,  and  when  he  bad  been  existing  for 
upward  of  a  year  no  one  knew  how,  I  had  a  short 
engagement  at  one  of  the  the  theatres  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  water,  and  here  I  saw  this  man,  whom  1  had 
lost  sight  of  for  some  time ;  for  I  had  been  traveling  in 
the  provinces,  and  he  had  been  skulking  in  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  London.  I  was  dressed  to  leave  the  house, 
and  was  crossing  the  stage  on  my  way  out,  when  he 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  Never  snail  I  forget  the 
repulsive  sight  that  met  my  eye  when  I  turned  round. 
He  was  dressed  for  the  pantomime,  in  all  the  absurdity 
of  a  clown's  costume.  The  spectral  figures  in  the 
**  Dance  of  Death,"  the  most  frightful  shapes  that  the 
ablest  painter  ever  ponrtrayed  on  canvas,  never  pre- 
sented an  appearance  half  so  ghastly.  His  bloated  body 
and  shrunken  legST-their  deformity  enhanced  a  hundred 
fold  bv  the  fantastic  dress— the  glassy  eyes,  contrasting 
fearfully  with  the  thick  white  paint  with  wvich  the  face 
was  besmeared;  the  grotesquely  ornamented  head, 
trembling  with  paralysis,  and  the  long  skinny  band8| 
rubbed  with  white  chalk— all  gave  him  a  hideous  and 
unnatural  appearance,  of  which  no  description  could 
convey  an  adequate  idea,  and,  which,  to  this  day,  I 
shudder  to  think  of.  His  voice  was  hollow  and  tremu- 
lous, and  he  took  me  aside,  and  in  broken  worda 
recounted  a 'long  catalogue  of^  sickness  and  privations, 
terminating  as  usual,  with  an  urgent  request  for  the  loan 
of  a  trifling  sum  of  money.  I  put  b.  few  shillings  in  his 
hand,  and.  as  I  turned  away,  I  heard  the-  roar  of  a 
liughter  which  followed  his  first  tumble  on  to  the  stage. 

A  few  nights  afterward,  a  boy  put  a  dirty  scrap  of 
paper  into  my  hand, 'on  which  were  scrawled  a  few 
words  in  pencil,  intimating  that  the  man  was  danger- 
oubly  ill,  and  begging  me  alter  the  performance,  to  see 
him  at  his  lodgings  in  some  street — 1  forget  the  name  of 
it  now— at  no  great  distance  from  the  theatre.  I  pro- 
mised to  comply  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away ;  and, 
after  the  curtain  fell,  sallied  forth  on  my  melancholy 
errand. 

It  was  late— fur  I  had  been  playing  in  the  last  piece— 
and,  as  it  was  a  benefit  night,  the  performance  bad 
been  protracted  to  an  unusual  length.  It  was  a  dark, 
cold  night,  with  a  chill  damp  wind,  which  blew  the  rain 
heavily  against  the  windows  and  house  fronts.  Pools 
of  water  had  collected  in  the  narrow  and  little  fre- 
quented streets,  and  as  many  of  the  thinly  scattered  oil 
lamps  had  been  blown  out  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
the  walk  was  not  only  a  comfortless,  but  most  uncer- 
tain one.  I  had  fortunately  taken  the  right  course, 
however,  and  succeeded,  after  a  little  difficulty,  in 
finding  the  house  to  which  I  had  been  directed— a  coal 
shed,  with  one  story  above  it,  in  the  back  room  of  which 
lay  the  object  of  my  search. 
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A  wretched  lookins;  woman,  the  man's  wife,  met  roe 
on  the  staJjnBy  and,  telling  me  that  he  had  just  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  doze,  led  me  softly  in,  and  placed  a  chair  for 
me  at  the  bedside.  The  nek  man  was  lying  wixh  his 
face  tarned  toward  the  wall ;  and  as  he  took  no  heed 
of  my  presence,  I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  place  in 
whicn  1  found  myself. 

He  was  Iving  on  an  old  bedstead,  which  turned  up 
during  the  day.  The  tattered  remains  of  a  checked  cur- 
tain was  drawn  round  the  bed's  head,  to  exclude  the 
wind,  which  however  made  its  way  into  the  comfort- 
less room  throiwh  the  numerous  chinks  in  the  door,  and 
blew  it  to  and  fro  every  instant.  There  was  a  low  cin- 
der fire  in  a  rusty  unfixed  grate;  and  an  old  three- 
cornered  stained  table,  with  some  medicine  bottles,  a 
broken  glass,  and  few  other  domestic  articles,  was 
drawn  out  before  it.  A  little  child  was  sleeping  on  a 
temporary  bed  which  had  been  made  for  it  on  the  floor, 
and  the  woman  sat  on  a  chair  by  its  side.  There  was 
a  couple  of  shelves,  with  a  few  plates  and  cups  and  sau- 
cers ;  and  a  pair  of  stage  shoes  and  a  couple  of  foils 
hung  beneath  them.  With  the  exception  or  tittle  heaps 
of  ran  and  bundles  which  had  been  carelessly  throvra 
into  the  comers  of  the  room,  these  were  the  only  things 
in  the  a|»artment. 

I  had  time  to  note  these  little  particulars,  and  to  mark 
the  heavy  breathing  and  feverish  starting  of  the  sick 
man,  before  he  was  aware  of  my  presence.  In  his  rest- 
less attempts  to  procure  some  easy  resting  place  for  his 
head,  he  tossed  his  hand  out  of  the  bed,  and  it  fell  on 
mine.    He  started  up,  and  stared  eagerly  in  my  face. 

"Mr.  Hutlev,  John,"  said  his  wSe;  "Mr.  Hutley, 
that  you  sent  for  to-night^  you  know." 

"Ah  I"  said  the  invalid,  passing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead ;  "  Hutley,  Hutley,  let  me  see."  He  seemed 
to  collect  his  thoughts  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
grasping  me  tightly  by  the  wrist,  said,  "  Don't  leave  me 
--don't  leave  me,  old  fellow.  She'll  murder  me,  I 
know  she  will." 

"  Has  he  been  long  sol"  said  I,  addressing  his  weep- 
ing wife. 

"  Since  yesterday  night,"  she  replied,  "  John,  John, 
don't  you  know  mt  V 

"Don't  let  her  come  near  me,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
shudder,  as  she  stooped  over  him.  "  Drive  her  away ; 
I  can't  bear  her  near  me."  He  stared  wildly  at  her. 
with  a  look  of  deadly  apprehension,  and  then  whispered 
in  my  ear,  "  I  beat  her,  Jem ;  I  beat  her,  Jem ;  I  beat 
her  yesterday,  and  many  times  before.  I  have  starved 
her,  and  the  boy  too ;  and  now  I  am  weak  and  help- 
less, Jem ,  she'll  murder  me  for  it ;  I  know  she  will.  If 
yoa  had  seen  her  cry.  as  I  have,  you'd  know  it  too. 
&eep  her  off"  He  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  sunk  back 
exhausted  on  the  pillow. 

I  knew  but  too  well  what  all  this  meant.  If  I  could 
have  entertained  any  doubt  of  it  for  one  instant,  one 

K*  mce  at  the  woman's  pale  face  and  wasted  form  would 
ve  sufficiently  explamed  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
"  You  had  better  stand  aside,"  said  I  to  the  poor  crea^ 
ture.  "  You  can  do  him  no  good.  Perhaps  he  will  be 
calmer,  if  he  does  not  see  you."  She  retired  out  of  the 
man's  sight.  He  opened  his  eye^,  after  a  few  seconds, 
and  looked  anxiously  round. 

"  Is  she  gone,"  he  eagerly  inquired. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  I  ;^  she  shall  not  hurt  you." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jem  "  slud  the  man  in  a  low 
▼oice,  she  does  hurt  me.  "There's  something  in  her 
eyes  wakes  such  a  dreadful  fear  in  my  heart  that  it 
drives  me  mad.  All  last  night  her  large  staring  eyes 
and  pale  face  were  close  to  mine ;  wherever  I  turned 
they  turned ;  and  whenever  I  started  from  my  sleep,  she 
was  at  the  bedside  looking  at  me."  He  drew  me 
closer  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  deep  alarmed  whiaper— 
"  Jem,  she  must  be  an  evil  spirit— a  devil !  Hush !  I 
know  she  is.  If  she  had  been  a  woman  she  would 
have  died  long  ago.  No  woman  could  have  borne  what 
she  has." 

I  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the  lone  course  of  crueltv 
and  neglect  which  must  have  occurred  to  produce  such 
an  impression  on  such  a  man.  I  could  say  nothing  in 
reply ;  for  who  could  offer  hope  or  consolation  to  the 
abject  being  before  me  1 

I  sat  there  for  upward  of  two  hours,  during  which 
tin\e  he  tossed  about,  murmuring;  exclamations  of  pain 
or  impatience,  restlessly  throwing  his  arms  here  and 
there,  and  turning  constantly  from  side  to  side.  At 
length  he  fell  into  that  state  of  partial  iuicoA0ciouBiieB» 


in  which  the  mind  wanden  uneasily  from  scene  to 
scene,  and  from  place  to  place,  without  .the  control  of 
reason,  but  still  without  being  able  to  divest  itself  of  |m 
indescribable  scene  of  present  sufiering.  Finding  from 
ghis  incoherent  wandering  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
knowing  that  in  all  probability  the  fever  would  not 
grow  immediatelv  worse,  I  lefl  him,  promising  his 
miserable  wife  that  I  would  repeat  my  visit  next 
evening,  and  if  necessary,  sit  up  with  Uie  patient  during 
the  night. 

I  kept  my  promise*-  The  last  four-and  twenty  hours 
had  produced  a  frightful  alteration  The  eyes,  though 
deeply  sunk  and  heavy,  shone  with  a  lustre  frightful  to 
behold.  The  lips  were  parted  and  cracked  m  many 
places  t  the  dry  hard  skin  glowed  with  a  burning  heai 
and  there  was  an  almost  unearthly  air  of  wild  anxiety 
m  the  man's  face,  indicating  even  more  stron/^ly  the 
ravages  of  the  disease.    The  fever  was  at  its  height. 

I  took  the  seat  I  had  occupied  the  night  before,  and 
there  I  sat  for  hours,  listening  to  the  sounds  which  must 
strike  deep  to  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  among 
human  beinn—the  awful  ravings  of  a  dying  man. 
From  what  1  had  heard  of  the  medical  attendant's 
opinion.  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  for  him :  I  was 
sitting  by  his  death  bed.  I  saw  the  wasted  limbs, 
which  had  been  distorted  for  the  amusement  of  a 
bobterous  gallery,  writhing  under  the  tortures  of  a 
burning  fever— I  heard  the  clown's  shrill  laugh,  blend- 
ing with  the  low  murmurings  of  the  dying  man.  y 

It  is  a  touching^  thing  to  hear  the  mind  reverting  to  the 
ordinary  occupaUons  and  pursuits  of  health,  when  the 
body  lies  before  you  weak  andhel|4esB ;  but  when  those 
occupations  are  of  a  character  the  moat  strongly 
opposed,  to  anv  thing  we  associate  with  ^rave  and 
solemn  ideas,  the  impression  [voduced  isinfimtely  more 
powerful.  The  theatre,  and  the  public  house,  were  ^e 
chief  themes  of  the  wretched  man's  wanderings.  It 
was  evening,  he  fancied  he  had  a  part  to  play  that  night, 
it  was  late,  and  he  must  leave  home  instantly.  Whv 
did  they  hold  him,  and  prevent  his  going  so  be  should 
lose  his  money— he  must  go.  No !  they  would  not  let 
him.  He  did  his  face  in  his  burning  hands,  and  feebly 
bemoaned  his  own  weaknea,  and  the  cruelty  of  his 

Sersecutors.  A  short  pause,  and  he  shouted  out  a  few 
oggrel  rhymes— the  last  he  had  ever  learned.  He  rose 
in  Ded,  drew  up  his  withered  limbs,  and  rolled  about  in 
uncouth  positions ;  he  was  acting— he  was  at  the  thea- 
tre. A  minute's  silence,  and  he  murmured  the  burden 
of  some  roaring  song.  He  had  reached  the  old  house 
at  last— how  hot  the  room  was.  He  had  been  ill*  very 
ill :  but  he  was  well  now,  and  happy.  Fill  up  his  gla^s. 
Who  was  it  that  dashed  it  from  his  lips  1  it  was  the 
same  persecutor  that  had  followed  him  Wore.  He  fell 
back  upon  his  pillow,  and  moaned  aloud.  A  short 
period  of  oblivion,  and  he  was  wandering  through  a 
tedious  maze  of  low  arched  rooms— eo  low,  sometimes, 
that  he  must  creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  make 
his  way  along— it  was  close  and  dark,  and  every  way 
he  turned,  some  obstacle  impeded  his  progress.  There 
were  insects  too;  hideous  crawling  thii^,  with  eyes 
that  stared  upon  him,  and  filled  the  very  air  around : 
glistening  horribly  amid  the  thick  darkness  of  the  place. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  alive  with  repdles— the  vault 
expanded  to  an  enormous  size— fiightful  figures  flitted 
to  and  fro— and  the  faces  of  men  he  knew,  rendered  hi- 
deous by  gibing  and  mouthing,  peered  out  from  among 
them ;  they  were  searing  him  with  heatod  irons,  ana 
binding  his  head  with  cords  till  the  blood  started ;  and 
he  struggled  madly  for  life. 

At  the  cloee  of  one  of  those  paroxysms,  when  I  had 
with  great  difficulty  held  him  down  in  his  bed,  he  sank 
into  what  appeared  to  be  a'slumber.  Overpowered  with 
watching  and  exertion,  I.had  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  I  felt  a  violent  clutch  on  my  shoulder. 
I  awoke  instantly.  He  raised  himself  up,  so  as  to  seat 
himselfinbed— a  dreadful  change  had  come  over  his 
face,  but  consciousness  had  returned,  for  he  evidently 
knew  me.  The  child,  who  had  been  long  sinoe  distur- 
bed by  his  ravings,  rose  from  its  little  bed,  and  ran  to- 
ward its  father  screaming  with  fright— die  mother  has- 
tily caught  it  in  her  arms,  lest  he  should  imure  it  in  the 
violence  of  his  insanity ;  but,  terrified  by  the  alteration 
of  his  features,  stood  transfixed  by  the  bed-side.  He 
crasped  my  shoulder  convulsively;  and,  striking  hia 
breast  with  the  other  hand,  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  articulate.  It  was  unavailing ;  he  extended  his  arm 
towaid  them,  and  made  another  violent  effiut.    Than 
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was  a  rattiioK  noise  in  the  throat— a  glare  of  the  eye — 
a  short  stifled  groan— and  he  fell  back— dead ! 


COUNT  JULIAN  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IBVINa. 

Etbry  thing  for  a  time  prospered  with  Count  Julian. 
He  had  gratified  his  vengeance :  he  had  been  succeas* 
ful  in  his  treason,  and  had  acquired  countless  riches 
from  the  ruin  of  his  country..  But  it  is  not  outward 
success  that  constitutes  prosperity.  The  tree  flourishes 
with  fruit  and  foliage  while  blasted  and  withering  at  the 
heart.  Wln^iuver  he  w^-ui,  CuuiU  Jurmn  read  hatred 
in  every  eye>  He  tried  to  peT^uadc:  himself  he  had 
taken  bm  jui^ti liable  vengeance  :  he  felt  ihat  no  personal 
wrongcun  juHtiiy  the  crime  of  treason  io  one's  country. 

For  a  (tmep  he  eougiu  in  luxurious  indulgence  to 
soothe  or  (otz^A  rlie  mis^rie^orthe  mind.  He  assembled 
round  him  every  pka?ure  and  KratiflciitiaH  that  bound- 
less weallh  could  {lurchaM.  but  all  in  vain.  He  had  no 
relish  (ur  the  duinties  of  his  boarth  music  had  no 
charm  wherewith  [o  lull  hl^  soul,  ttm  remorse  drove 
slumber  from  his  ptUpw.  He  sent  to  Cueta  for  bis 
wife  Fr^milinut  his  Jaughier  FIctKnda,  nod  his  youthful 
son  Alar  hot  ^  hoiiirit:  in  thu  bcjaoni  of  hk  family  to  find 
that  syn apathy  ainJ  kiodDess  which  h«  c^ould  no  longer 
find  in  I  be  world*  Their  nrcat?  nee,  however,  brought 
him  no  aikvi&iioa.  Ftorlnda,  the  daofhter  of  his  heart, 
for  whoHe  mkv!  he  hud  tindenaken  «^uch  tagiial  vengeance, 
was  sinking  a  ^letim  to  ii»  efiVoty.  Wherever  she 
went,  she  found  herself  a  bye-word  of  shame  and 
reproach ,  Th  t  o  » i  rai? >■  h  1 1  m  li  li  d  h  m  fVc  re  d  was  imputed 
to  her  ha  wauioanes,  aad  her  cuiiiuiLiy  was  magnified 
into  a  crime.  The  Christians  never  mentioned  her 
name  without  a  curse,  and  the  Moslems,  the  gainer  by 
her  misfortune,  spake  of  her  onlv  by  the  appellation  of. 
Cava,  the  vilest  epithet  they  could  apply  to  woman. 

But  the  opprobrium  of  the  world  was  nothing  to  the 
upbraiding  of  her  own  heart.  She  charged  herself  with 
all  the  miseries  of  these  disastrous  wars ;  the  deaths  of 
so  many  gallant  cavaliers :  the  conquest  and  perdition  of 
her  country.  The  anguish  of  her  mind  preyed  upon  the 
beauty  of  her  person.  Her  eye,  once  soft  and  tender  in 
its  expression,  became  wild  and  haggard;  her  cheek 
lost  its  bloom,  and  became  hollow  and  pallid,  and  at 
times  there  was  desperation  in  her  words.  When  her 
father  sought  to  embrace  her,  she  withdrew  with  shud- 
dering; from  his  arms,  for  she  thought  of  his  treason  and 
the  rum  ii  had  brought  upon  Spain.  Her  wretchedness 
increased  after  her  return  to  her  native  country,  until  it 
rose  to  a  degree  of  phrenzy. 

One  day  when  .'he  was  walking  with  her  parents  in 
the  garden  of  their  palace,  she  entered  a  tower,  and, 
havmg  barred  the  door,  ascended  to  the  battlements. 
From  thence  she  c^ed  to  them  in  piercing  accents,  ex- 
pressive of  her  insupportable  anguish  and  desperate  de- 
temiination.    **  Let  this  city,"  said  she,  "  be  henceforth 

Bed  Malacca,  in  the  memorial  of  the  most  wretched 

rwoman,  who  therein  put  an  end  to  her  days."    So 

>ing  she  threw  herself  neadlong  from  the  tower  and 

8  dashed  to  pieces.    The  city,  adds  the  ancient 

^   licler,  received  the  name  thus  given  to  it,  though 

nd  softened  to  Malaga,  which  it  still  retains  m 

_'  of  the  tragical  end  of  Florinda. 

_  „  3  Counter  Frandina  abandoned  this  scene  of  woe, 
and  reffifped  to  Cueta,  accompanied  by  her  infant  son. 
She  took  with  her  the  remains  of  ner  unfortunate 
daughter,  and  gave  them  honorable  sepulture  in  a  mau- 
soleum of  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  citadel.  Count 
Julian  departed  for  Carthagena,  where  he  remained 
plunged  in  horror  at  this  doleful  event. 

About  this  time,  the  cruel  Suleiman,  having  destroyed 
the  family  of  Muza,  had  sent  an  Arab  general,  named 
Alahor,  to  succeed  Abdalasis  as  emir  or  governor  of 
Spain.  The  new  emir  was  of  a  crvtel  nna  suspicious 
nature,  and  commenced  his  sway  with  a  stem  severity, 
that  soon  made  those  under  his  command  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  easy  rule  of  Abdalasis.  He  rej;arded 
with  an  eye  of  distrust  the  renegade  ChriEitians  who  had 
aided  in  the  conquest,  and  who  oore  arms  in  the  service 
of  the  Moslems :  but  his  deepest  suspicions  fell  upon 
Comt  Julian.  "He  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  own 
eonntrjrmen,"  said  he,  "  how  can  we  be  sure  that  he 
win  not  prove  traitor  to  us  1*' 

^  A  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Christians  who  had  taken 
lefoffe  in  the  Aostrian  mountains^  quickened  his  BOflpi- 


cions  and  inspired  him  with  fears  of  some  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  his  power.  In  the  height  of  his 
anxiety  he  bethought  him  of  an  Arabian  sa^e,  named 
Yuza,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Africa.  This 
son  of  science  was  withered  in  form,  and  looked  as  if 
he  had  outlived  the  usual  term  of  mortal  Ufe.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  travels  in  the  east,  he  had  col- 
lected the  knowledge  and  experience  of  sages ;  being 
skilled  in  astrology,  and,  it  is  said,  in  necromancy,  and 
possessing  the  marvellous  gift  of  prophecy  or  divination. 
To  this  expounder  of  mysteries  Alahor  applied  to  learn 
whether  any  secret  treason  menaced  his  safety. 

The  astrologer  listened  with  deep  attention,  and 
overwhelming  brow,  to  all  the  surmises  and  suspicions 
of  the  emir,  then  shut  himself  up  to  consult  his  books 
and  commune  with  those  supernatural  intelligences 
subservient  to  his  wisdom.  At  an  appointed  hour  the 
emir  sought  him  in  his  cell.  It  was  filled  with  the  smoke 
of  perfumes;  squares  and  circles  and  various  diagrams 
were  descried  upon  the  floor,  and  the  astrologer  was 
poring  over  a  scroll  of  parchment,  covered  with  caba- 
listic characters.  He  received  Alahor  with  a  gloomy 
and  sinister  aspect ;  pretending  to  have  discovered  fear- 
ful portents  in  the  heavens,  and  to  have  had  strange 
dreams  and  mystic  visions. 

**  O  emir,"  said  he,  **  be  on  your  guard !  treason  is 
around  vou  and  in  your  path :  vour  life  is  in  peril.  Be- 
ware of^Count  Julian  and  his  family." 

"Enough,"  said  the  emir.  "They  shall  all  die! 
Parents  and  children — all  shall  die '." 

He  forthwith  sent  a  summons  to  Count  Julian  to 
attend  him  to  Cordova.  The  messenger  found  him 
plunged  into  aflliction  for  the  recent  death  of  his 
daughter.  The  count  excused  himself,  on  account  of 
this  misfortune,  from  obeying  the  commands  of  the 
emir  in  person,  out  sent  several  of  his  adherents.  His 
hesitation,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  sent  his 
family  across  the  straits  to  Africa,  were  construed  by 
the  jealous  mind  of  the  emir  into  proofe  of  guilt.  He 
no  loniger^oubted  his  being  concerned  in  the  recent 
insurrections,  and  that  he  had  sent  his  family  away, 
preparatory  to  an  attempt,  by  force  of  arms,  to  subvert 
the  Moslem  domination.  In  his  fury  he  put  to  death 
Riseburto  and  Evan,  the  nephews  of  Bishop  Opas,  and 
sons  of  the  former  king,  Witaza,  suspecting  them 
of  taking  part  in  the  treason  Thus  did  they  expiate 
their  treachery  to  their  country  in  the  fatal  battle  of  the 
Guadalete. 

Alahor  next  hastened  to  Carthagena  to  seize  upon 
Count  Julian.  So  rapid  were  his  movements  that  the 
count  had  barely  time  to  escape  with  fifteen  cavaliers, 
with  whom  he  took  refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  Mar- 
cuello,  among  the  mountains  of  Arragon.  The  emir, 
enraged  to  be  disappointed  of  his  prey,  embarked  at 
Carthagena  and  crossed  the  straits  to  Cents,  to  make 
captives  of  the  Countess  Frandina  and  her  son. 

Now  so  it  happened,  that  the  countess  Frandina  was 
seated  late  at  night  in  her  chamber  in  tbe  citadel  of 
Cueta,  which  stands  on  a  lofty  rock,  overlooking  the 
sea.  She  was  revolving  in  gloomy  thought  the  late  dis- 
asters of  her  family,  when  she  heard  a  mournful  noise 
like  that  of  the  sea  breeze  moaninff  about  the  castle 
walls.  Raising  her  eyes,  she  beheld  her  brother,  the 
Bishop  Opas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber.  She 
advanced  to  embrace  him,  but  he  forbade  her  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  she  observed  that  he  was 
pale,  and  that  his  eyes  glared  as  with  lambent 


Touch  me  not,  sister,^  said  he,  with  a  mournful 
voice,  "  lest  thou  be  consumed  by  the  fire  which  rages 
within  me.  Guard  well  thy  son,  for  blood  hounds  are 
upon  his  track.  HLs  innocence  might  have  secured  him 
the  protection  of  heaven,  but  our  crimes  have  involved 
him  in  our  common  ruin."  He  ceased  to  speak  and 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  HLs  coming  and  going  were 
alike  without  noise,  and  the  door  of  the  chamber 
remained  fast  bolted. 

On  the  following  morning  a  messenger  arrived  with 
tidings  that  the  Bishop  Opas  had  been  taken  prisoner 
in  battle  by  the  insurgent  Christians  of  the  Asturias,  and 
had  died  in  fetters  in  a  tower  of  the  mountains.  The 
same  messenger  brought  word  that  the  Emir  Alahor  had 
put  to  death  several  of  the  friends  of  Count  Julian ;  had 
obliged  him  to  fly  for  his  life  to  a  castle  in  Arragon, 
and  was  embarking  with  a  formidable  force  for  Cueta. 

The  countess  Frandina,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
was  of  courageous  heart,  and  danger  made  her  deqie- 
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rate.  There  were  fifty  Moorish  soldiers  in  the  garrison ; 
she  feared  that  they  would  prove  treacherous,  and  take 
part  with  their  own  countrymen.  Summoning  her  offi- 
cers, therefore,  she  informed  them  of  their  danger,  com- 
manded them  to  put  those  Moors  to  death.  The  guard 
Ballied  forth  to  obey  her  orders.  Thirty-five  of  the  Moors 
were  in  the  great  square,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  when 
they  were  severally  singled  out  by  their  executioners, 
and  at  a  concerted  signal,  killed  on  the  spot.  The  re- 
maining fifteen  took  refuge  in  a  tower.  They  saw  the 
armada  of  the  emir  at  a  distance,  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  hold  out  until  his  arrival.  The  soldiers  of  the  count- 
ess saw  it  also,  and  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  destroy 
these  internal  enemies  before  they  should  be  attacked 
from  without.  They  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm 
the  tower,  but  were  as  often  repulsed  with  severe  loss. 
They  then  undermined  it,  supporting  its  foundations  by 
stanchions  uf  wood.  To  these  they  set  fire,  and  with- 
drew to  a  distance,  keeping  up  a  constant  shower  of  mjs- 
siles  to  prevent  the  Moors  from  sallying  forth  to  extin> 
guish  the  flames.  The  stanchions  were  rapidly  consu- 
med, and  when  they  gave  way  the  tower  fell  to  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  Moors  were  crushed  among  the 
ruins ;  others  were  flung  to  a  distance  and  dashed  among 
the  rocks;  those  who  survived  were  put  to  thesword. 

The  fleet  of  the  emir  arrived  about  the  hour  of  ves- 
pers. He  landed,  but  found  the  ^ates  cloaed  against  him. 
The  countess  herself  spoke  to  him  from  a  tower,  and  set 
him  at  defiance.  The  emir  immediately  laid  seige  to 
the  city.  He  consulted  the  astrologer  Yuza,  who  told 
him  that,  for  seven  days  his  star  would  have  the  ascen- 
dant over  that  of  the  youth  Alarbot,  but  after  that  time 
the  youth  would  be  safe  from  his  power,  and  would  ef- 
fect his  ruin. 

Alahor  immediately  ordered  the  city  to  be  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  at  length  carried  it  by  storm.  The 
countess  took  refuse  with  her  forces  in  the  citadel  and 
made  desperate  defence,  but  the  walls  were  sanped  and 
mined,  and  she  saw  that  all  resistance  would  soon  be 
unavailing.  Her  only  thoughts  now  were  to  conceal  her 
child.  "Surely,*'  said  she,  "they  will  not  think  of 
seeking  him  among  the  dead."  She  led  him  therefore 
into  the  dark  and  dismal  chapel.  "  Thon  art  not  afraid 
to  be  alone  in  this  darkness  my  child,"  said  she. 

"  No,  mother,"  replied  ihe  boy  *'  darkness  gives  si- 
lence and  sleep."  She  conducted  him  to  the  tomb  of 
Florinda.  "  Fearest  thou  the  dead,  my  child  V*  "  No 
mother,  the  dead  can  do  no  harm,  and  what  should  I 
fear  from  my  sister  V* 

The  countess  opened  the  sepulchre.  "Listen  my 
son,"  said  she.  "  There  are  fierce  and  cruel  people  who 
have  come  hither  to  murder  thee.  Stay  here  m  com- 
pany with  thy  sister,  and  be  quiet  as  thou  dost  value  thy 
jife  ?**  The  oov,  who  was  ot  a  courageous  nature,  did 
as  he  was  bidden,  and  remained  there  all  that  day,  and 
the  next  night,  and  the  next  day  until  the  third  hour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  walls  of  the  citadel  were  sap- 
ped, the  troops  of  the  emir  poured  in  at  the  breach,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  The 
countess  was  taken  {>risoner  and  brought  before  the 
emir.  She  appea-ed  m  his  presence  with  a  haughty  de- 
meanor, as  if  she  had  been  a  queen  receiving  homage ; 
but  when  he  demanded  her  son,  she  faltered,  and  turn- 
ed pale,  and  replied,  "  My  son  is  with  the  dead."  , 

"  Countess,"  ssid  the  emir,  "  I  am  not  to  be  deceived ; 
tell  me  where  you  have  concealed  the  boy,  or  tortures 
shall  wring  from  you  the  secret." 

"  Emir,"  replied  the  countess,  "  niay  the  greatest  tor- 
ments be  my  portion,  both  here  and  hereafter,  if  what  I 
speak  be  not  the  truth.  My  darling  child  hes  buried 
with  the  dead." 

The  emir  was  confounded  by  the  solemnity  of  her 
words ;  but  the  withered  astrologer  Yuza,  who  stood  by 
his  side  regarding  the  countess  from  beneath  his  bushed 
eyebrows,  perceived  trouble  in  her  countenance  and 
equivocation  in  her  words.  "  Leave  this  to  me,"  whis- 
pered he  to  Alahor,  "  I  will  produce  the  child." 

He  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  by  the  sol- 
diciy,  and  he  obliged  the  countess  to  be  always  present. 
When  they  came  to  the  chapel,  her  cheek  turned  pale 
and  her  lip  quivered. .  "  This,"  said  the  subtle  astrolo- 
ger, "  is  the  place  of  concealment !" 

The  search  throughout  the  chapel,  however,  was 
equally  vain,  and  the  soldiere  were  about  tu  depart,  when 
Yuza  remarked  a  slight  (^leam  of  joy.  in  the  eye  of  the 
coantesB.  "  We  are  leaving  our  prey  behind,*'  thought 
he,  "  the  cottntess  is  exulting." 
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He  now  called  te  mind  the  words  of  her  assevera- 
tion, that  her  child  was  with  the  dead.  Turning  sud- 
denly to^vard  the  soldiers  he  ordered  them  to  search 
the  sepulchres.  "  If  you  find  him  not,"  said  he,  "  draw 
forth  the  bones  of  that  wanton.  Cava,  that  they  may  be 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds." 

The  soldiers  searched  among  the  tombs,  and  found 
that  of  Florinda  |)artly  open,  within  lay  the  boy  in  the 
sound  sleep  of  childhood,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  took 
him  gently  in  his  arms  to  bear  him  to  the  emir. 

When  the  countess  beheld  that  her  child  was  disco* 
vered,  she  rushed  into  the  presence  of  Alahor.  and  for- 
getting all  her  pride,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  be- 
fore him. 

"  Mercy !  mercy !"  cried  she.  in  piercing  accents, 
"  mercy  on  my  son — ^my  only  child !  O  emir !  listen  to 
a  mother's  prayers,  and  my  ni«  shall  kiss  thy  feet.  As 
thon  art  mercitul  to  him,  so  may  the  most  high  God 
have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  heap  bJessings  on  thv  head." 

"  Bear  that  frantic  woman  hence,"  said  t£e  emir, 
"but  guard  her  well." 

"  The  countess  was  dragged  away  by  the  soldiery 
without  reeard  to  her  strugj^les  and  her  cries,  and  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  of  the  citadel. 

The  child  was  now  brought  to  the  emir.  He  had 
been  awakened  by  the  tumult,  but  gazed  fearlessly  on 
the  stem  countenances  of  the  soldiers.  Had  the  heart 
of  the  emir  been  capable  of  pity,  it  would  have  been 
touched  by  the  tender  youth  and  innocent  beauty  of 
the  child ;  but  his  heart  was  as  the  ^nether  milestone,  ' 
and  he  was  bent  upon  (he  destruction  of  the  whole 
family  of  Julian.  Calling  to  him  the  astrologer,  ha 
gave  the  child  into  his  charge,  with  a  secret  command. 
The  withered  son  of  the  desert  took  the  boy  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  up  the  winding  staircase  of  a  tower. 
When  they  reached  the  summit,  Yuza  placed  him  on 
the  battlements 

"  Cling  not  to  me,  my  child,"  said  he,  "there  is  no 
danger."  "Father,  I  fear  not."  said  the  undaunted 
bov,  "  yet  it  is  a  wondrous  height !" 

The  child  looked  around  with  delighted  eyes.  The 
breeze  blew  his  curling  locks  from  about  his  face,  and 
his  cheeks  glowed  at  the  boundless  prospect ;  for  tim 
tower  was  raised  on  that  lofty  promontory  on  which 
Hercnles  founded  one  of  his  pillars.  The  surges  of  the 
sea  were  heard  far  below,  beating  upon  the  rocks,  (he 
sea-gull  screamed  and  wheeled  about  the  foundations 
of  the  tower,  and  the  sails  of  lofty  carraccas  were  as 
specks  on  the  deep. 

"  Dost  thou  know  yonder  land  beyond  the  blue  wa- 
ter'" said  Yuza. 

"  It  is  Spain,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  it  is  the  land  of  my 
father  and  my  mother." 

"Then  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  bleas  it,  my 
child,"  said  the  astrologer. 

The  boy  let  go  his  hold  of  the  wall,  and,  as  be 
stretched  forth  his  hands,  the  aged  son  of  Ishmael,  ex- 
erting all  the  strength  of  his  withered  limbs,  suddenly 
pushed  him  over  the  battlements.  He  fell  headlong 
from  the  top  of  that  tall  tower,  and  not  a  bone  of  his 
tender  frame  but  was  crushed  upon  the  rocks  beneath. 

Alahor  came  to  the  fool  of  the  winding  stairs. 

"Is  the  boy  safe  1"  cried  he. 

"  He  is  safe,"  replied  Yuza ;  "  come  and  behold  the 
truth  with  thine  own  eyes." 

The  emir  ascended  the  tower,  and  looked  over  the 
battlements,  and  beheld  the  body  of  the  child,  a  shape- 
leas  mass,  on  the  rocks  far  below,  and  the  sea-gulls 
hovering  about  it,  and  he  gave  orders  that  it  stiould  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  which  was  done. 

On  the  following,  the  countess  was  led  forth  from  her 
dungeon  into  the  public  square.  She  knew  of  the  death 
of  her  child,  and  that  her  own  death  was  at  hand  j  but 
she  neither  wept  nor  supplicated.  Her  hair  was  di- 
shevelled, her  eyes  were  haggard  with  waiching,  and 
her  cheek  was  as  the  monumental  stone,  but  there  were 
the  remains  of  commanding  beauty  in  her  countenance, 
and  the  majesty  of  her  presence  awed  even  the  rabble 
into  respect. 

A  multitude  of  Christian  prisoners  were  then  brought 
forth;  and  Alahor  cried  out— "  Behold  the  wife  of 
Count  Julian ;  behold  one  of  that  traitorous  family  which 
has  brought  ruin  upon  yourselves  and  upon  your  coun- 
try." And  he  ordered  that  they  should  stone  her  to 
death.  But  the  Christians  drew  nack  with  horror  from 
the  deed,  and  said—"  In  the  baud  of  God  is  vengeance, 
let  not  her  blood  be  upon  oar  heads."    Upon  this  the 
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emir  swore  with  horrid  impreoatiooB  that  whoever  of 
the  captives  refuaed  should  himself  be  atoned  to  death. 
So  (he  cruel  order  was  executed,  and  the  Countess 
Fraodina  periihed  by  the  hands  of  her  countrymen.  Ha- 
ving thus  accomplisned  this  barbarous  errand,  the  emir 
embarked  tor  Spain,  and  ordered  the  citadel  of  Ceuta 
to  be  set  on  fire,  and  crossed  the  straights  at  night  by 
the  light  of  its  lowering  flames. 

The  death  of  Count  Julian,  which  took  place  not  long 
after,  cloKd  the  tragic  story  of  his  family.  How  he 
died,  remains  involved  in  doubt.  Some  assert  that  the 
cruel  Alahor  pursued  him  to  his  retreat  among  the  moun- 
tains, and,  having  taken  him  prisoner,  beheaded  him: 
others  that  the  Moors  confined  him  in  a  dungeon,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  life  with  lingering  torments;  while 
otherd  affirm  that  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Marcuello, 
near  Iluesca,  in  Arra^on,  in  which  he  took  refuge,  fell 
on  him  and  crushed  him.  to  pieces.  All  agree  that  his 
laiferend  was  miserable  in  tne  extreme,  and  his  death 
violent.  -  The  curse  of  heaven,  which  had  thus  pursued 
him  to  the  {^rave,  was  extended  to  the  very  place  which 
had  given  bim  shelter :  for  we  are  told  that  the  cattle 
is  no  longer  inhabited  on  account  of  the  stranj^e  and 
horrible  noises  that  are  heard  in  it ;  and  that  visions  of 
Armed  men  are  seen  above  it  in  the  air ;  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  troubled  spirits  of  the  apostate  Christians 
who  favored  the  cause  of  the  traitor. 

In  after  times  a  stone  sepulchre  was  shown,  outside 
of  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  as  the  tomb  cf  Count  Julian  : 
but  the  traveler  and  the  pilgrim  avoided  it,  or  bestowed 
upon  it  a  malediction ;  and  the  name  of  Julian  has  re- 
mained a  bye-word  and  a  scorn  in  the  land  for  the  warn- 
ing of  all  generations.  Such  ever  be  the  lot  of  him  who 
betrays  his  country. 
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Fiercely  the  ivory  courser  iprings  around — 
Check  the  deep  yalen—Biid  check !  the  hiUa  resound  ; 
The  ebon  monarch  sees  his  certain  fate, 
And  yields  his  throne  to  min  and  checkmate. 

A  double  conguest,  Delia, hast  ihon  won, 
Inspired  by  Mars  and  Venus'  powerful  son  ; 
Lo !  en  the  board  one  failen  victim  dies, 
And  in  my  heart  a  surer  oonquest  lies. 

PhilUtdor'$  Q«me  of  CAsm. 

**  What !  not  dressed  yet,  Florence  1"  exclaimed  Jalia 
De  Gher,  as  she  entereclher  sister*8  boudoir,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Madame  Elite's  conversazoine,  that  rt-wnion  of 
all  the  talent  and  esprit  in  Boston—**  not  yet  dressed, 
and  it  wants  but  a  quarter  of  ten— Florence,  are  you 
dreaming  over  that  old  musty  tome  1" 

"  Something  of  that  kind,  1  confess,"  said  Florence, 
as  with  a  quiet  smile  she  laid  aside  the  volume — *'  a 
quarter  to  ten  o'clock !  in  sooth,  it  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable to  prepare  for  dreaming  in  good  earnest,  than  go 
abroad  at  this  hour ;  but  possess  yourself  in  patience, 
Jalia,  for  ten  minutes,  and  my  toilette  will  be  made." 

"  la  it  possible  you  had  forgotten  that  to-night  was  the 
conversazione  V* 

"I  own  the  soft  impeachment,"  replied  Florence, 
laughing. 

**  Good  heavens !  bow  singular !  why,  I  have  thought 
of  little  else  for  a  week  ;  all  the  literati  will  be  there— 
we  shall  see  the  author  of  Lord  Irou*B  daughter,  and 
nnmbers  of  distinguished  foreigners,  she  whom  they 
call  the  English  Guiccioli,  is,  I  know,  invited,  and  Fran- 
cis Cleland,  too !  oh,  Florence,  I  have  set  my  heart 

on .    But  mercy  of  heavens,  Florence."  (quoth  the 

loquacious  young  lady,  interrupting  herself)  **  it  is  not 
credible  that  you  are  going  to  the  conversazoine,  that 
figure  r 

'*  Why  noti"  said  her  sister,  who  had  turned  aside 
while  Julia  was  enumerating  the  guests.  **  What's  the 
matter  with  my  figure  t" 

"  The  matter !  amiable  simplicity,  how  charming  is 
your  naivete ;  the  matter !— just  please  to  look  at  me  !" 

So  saying,  Julia  drew  up  her  stately  form  opposite  the 
Cheval  glass,  and  Florence  followed  her  example.  The 
elder  sister  was  attired  in  black  satin,  whose  raven  gloss 
made  the  pure  whiteness  of  her  skin  the  more  striking— 
a  deep  French  blonde  shadowed,  yet  not  concealed  the 
rounded  shoulder,  and  scarcely  veiled  the  moulded  bo- 


som, which  beat  with  anticipated  triuropbf-heriich  au- 
burn hair,  possesFiog  that  peculiar  golden  tinge,  so  seldom 
seen  but  on  the  feathers  of  the  pheasant^  was  arraved 
with  leaves  and  buds  of  the  rose  jeranium,  the  deep 
tinge  of  the  flower  being  the  only  color  about  her  dress, 
and  the  one  uncovered  hand  blazed  with  brillianUE — 
gagtt  d'amour  and  d^amitee,  perhaps,  for  alas !  gentle 
reader,  the  peerless  Julia  was  a  sad  coquette.  Florence, 
whose  charms  of  person  were  much  inferior,  had  hasti* 
ly  donned  a  robe  of  virgin  white,  and  the  purity  of  the 
muslin  was  not  freer  from  spot  or  stain  than  the  guile* 
less  heart  which  beat  beneath  the  bosom  it  covered 
with  so  maidenly  a  modesty.  Her  dark  hair  was  plainly 
parted  over  her  mtelleciual  brow,  and  a  string  of  orieu- 
lal  pearls  confined  itsluxiiriance — at  that  hour,  Florence 
De  Gehr  might  have  6tood  for  a  portrait  of  innocence, 
and  ne'er  belied  the  painter's  skill.  **  My  dear  sister/' 
she  said  mildly,  **it  is  not  dress  that  makes  the  difle- 
rence  between  us :  Nature  has  been  before* hand  with 
her,  and  I  fear  Art  would  rather  sgravate  than  repair  her 
deficiencies.    Come,  shall  we  go  V 

**  Oh  !  you  are  too  modest,  Florence — has  this  book 
taught  you  so  nrach  diffidence!  What  is  iti  The 
Game  of  Cbesa— ha  !  well,  I  shall  play  a  more  skilful 
game  than  ever  Chess  taught,  it  shall  be  for  Francis  Cle- 
land's  heart,  for  I  am  resolved  to  conquer  it !  Come  !" 
Julia's  foot  was  on  the  carriage  step  as  she  spoke,  for 
she  always  preferred  hearing  herself  talk  to  receiving 
answers,  so  she  heard  not  the  low  sigh,  and  irarkednot 
the  crimson  blush  which  her  last  words  had  called  forth. 
The  sisters  were  the  orphan  children  of  a  German,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  residing  in  America ; 
thev  had  but  little  fortune,  but  eo  great  was  the  beauty 
and  accomplishments  of  Julia,  so  sweet  the  manners  of 
her  sister,  that  their  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  the 
society  in  which  they  mixed.  One  surpaf>8ing  skill 
they  equally  possessed — the  knowledge  of  Chess  to  so 
great  and  scientific  a  degree,  that  neither  had  as  yet  met 
her  equal.  A  few  years  ago  chess  was  not  so  common 
an  appendage  to  centre  tables  as  now,  and  even  now,  to 
meet  a  player  of  extreme  skill,  especially  in  a  female,  is 
of  rare  occurrence — both  sisters  could  play  the  game 
without  seeing  the  board,  and  either,  undertake  three 
antagonists  at  once,  of  an  ordinary  knowledge  in  Chess. 
Of  course,  the  voung  ladies  were  not  without  admirers, 
but  the  most  desired  of  both  was  Francis  Cleland — of 
Julia,  because  his  person,  fortune  and  standing,  were  all 
excellent— of  the  gentler  Florence,  because  she  bad 
learned  to  love  him.  The  sisters  were  aware  of  this 
tacit  rivalry— and  both  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  little 
consequence,  the  elder  was  secure  in  her  own  charms, 
the  younger  too  diffident  to  hope  herself  worthy  of  Cle- 
land, even  if  the  beautiful  Julia  were  not  her  rival.  On 
their  arrival  to  the  favored  Temole  of  the  Arts  and  Gra* 
ces,  they  met  indeed  all  whose  learning  or  wit  could  in- 
struct and  enliven  conversation— here  they  heard  the 
ouaint  remark  and  the  witty  retort,  the  lively  attack,  and 
the  Parthean-like  defence,  which  hits  hardest  in  flight- 
here  the  song  and  the  verse,  the  recital  and  the  anec- 
dote, joined  to  make  the  sands  of  Time  like  diamond 
dust,  sparkle  as  they  past  the  magic  glass.  Cleland 
was  of  the  guests,  and  brighter  flushed  the  eyes  of  Julia, 
and  glowedher  cheek  with  a  more  imperial  crimson,  as 
he  led  her  to  the  harp.  A  few  minutes,  and  the  practi- 
sed coquette  heightened  anticipation  by  vowing  like 
Lady  Vernon— 

Her  pretty  oath  by  vea  and  nay 

She  could  not,  would  not,  dur&t  not  play. 

And  then  burst  forth  the  glorious  tide  of  song,  in  theexi 
quisite  melody  of  **The  Rhine— the  Rhine— be  bles- 
sinw  on  the  Rhine !"  until  the  listener's  eyes  o'erflowed, 
ana  their  hearts  swelled  with  the  unutterable  charm  of 
music  —and  as  Cleland  led  from  the  instrument  the  en- 
chantress, she  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at  Florence,  on 
whose  pale  cheek  the  white  rose  deepened  to  a  more 
death-like  hue.    Brightly  flew  the  hours;  the  steps  that 

Siced  those  rooms,  that  ntght.  seemed  to  tread  alone  on 
owers— in  every  cheek  the  pleased  smile  played— firom 
every  eye  the  gentler  passion  beamed— in  each  heart 
pleasure,  for  the  while,  had  built  herself  a  tower  and 
temple  ^in  all  and  each,  save  one.  There  was  one  lo- 
ving heart  chill  as  the  grave,  one  heavy  eye  bent  on  the 
floor,  one  achinff  head  that  the  sweet  music  joyed  not — 
Florence  De  Gehr  sat  lonely  and  sad,  musing  o'er  the 
broken  fabric  of  gentle  wishes,  long  subdued— eubdued. 
but  cheziflhed  long.    Ue  loves  her*-  yes— he  to  whom  I 
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"  What  a  roadman  haa  Clodiiw  become !" 

"  Intolerable  1  But  come,  and  inip  with  me  on  the 
Nones.    You  have  no  objection  to  meet  the  Consul  1*' 

*'  Cicero  1  None  at  all.  We  need  not  talk  politics. 
Our  old  dispute  about  Plato  and  Epicurus  will  furnish  us 
plenty  of  cooversaiion.  So  reckon  upon  me,  my  dear 
Marcus,  and  farewell." 

"Caeaar,  you  are  in  danger.  I  know  all.  I  overheard 
Cataline  and  Cethegus.  Yon  are  engaged  in  a  rrojeci 
which  must  lead  you  to  certain  destruction." 

**  My  beautiful  Zoe,  I  live  only  for  glory  and  plea- 
■are.  For  these  I  have  never  hesitated  to  hazard  an 
existence  which  they  alone  render  valuable  to  me.  In 
the  present  case,  I  can  assure  you  that  our  scheme  pre- 
tents  tlw  fairest  hopes  of  success." 

••  So  much  the  worse.  You  do  not  know— you  do 
not  understand  me.  I  speak  not  of  open  peril,  but  of 
secret  treachery.  CalaJine  hates  vou  :  Cethegus  hates 
you  ;  your  destruction  is  resolved.  If  you| survive  the 
contest,  you  perish  in  the  first,  hour  of  victory.  Tbey 
detest  you  for  your  naoderation ;  they  are  eager  for 
blood  and  plunder.  I  have  risked  my  life  to  bring  you 
this  warning ;  but  that  is  of  Uttle  moment.  Farewell ! 
be  happy  1"  «    .  .     ,' 

Cesar  stopped  her.  "  Do  yon  fly  from  my  thanks, 
dear  Zoe  V 

"  I  wish  not  your  thanks,  bnt  for  your  safety ;  I  de- 
sire not  to  defraud  Valeria  or  ServiUa  of  one  caress 
extorted  from  gratitude  or  pity.  Be  my  feelings  what 
they  may,  I  have  learned,  in  a  fearful  school,  to  endure 
and  suppress  them.  I  have  been  Uught  to  abase  a 
proud  spirit  to  the  clasps  and  hisses  of  the  vulgar ;  to 
smile  on  suitors  who  united  the  insults  of  a  despicable 
pride  to  the  endearments  of  a  despicable  fondness ;  to 
affect  sprighlliness  with  an  aching  head,  and  eyes  from 
which  tears  were  ready  to  rush ;  to  fei^n  love  when 
curses  were  on  my  lips,  and  madness  m  my  brain. 
Who  feels  for  me  any  esteem— any  tenderness  1  Who 
will  shed  a  tear  over  the  nameless  grave  which  will 
soon  shelter  from  cruelty  and  scorn,  the  broken  heart  of 
the  poor  Athenian  girl  t  But  you,  who  alone  have  ad- 
dressed her,  in  her  degradation,  with  a  voice  of  kind- 
ness and  respect,  farewell.  Sometimes  think  of  me— 
not  with  sorrow;  no:  I  could  bear  your  ingratitude, 
but  not  your  distress.  Yet,  if  it  will  not  pain  too  much, 
in  distant  days,  when  your  lofty  hopes  and  destinies  are 
accomplished— on  the  evening  of  soma  mighty  victory 
—in  the  chariot  of  some  magnificent  triumph— think  on 
one  who  loved  you  with  that  exceeding  Jove  which 
only  the  miserable  can  feel.  Think,  that  wherever  her 
exhausted  frame  may  have  sunk  beneath  the  sensibili- 
ties of  a  tortured  spirit— in  whatever  hovel  or  whatever 
vault  she  may  have  closed  her  eyes— whatever  strange 
scenes  of  horror  and  infamy  may  have  surrounded  her 
dying  bed,  your  shape  was  the  last  that  swam  before 
her  sight— your  voice  the  last  sound  that  was  ringing  in 
her  ears.  Yet  turn  your  face  to  me,  Caesar.  Let  me 
carry  away  one  last  look  of  those  features,  and  then—" 

He  turned  round.  He  hid  his  face  on  her  bosom, 
and  burst  into  tears.  With  sobs  long  and  loud,  and 
convulsive  as  those  of  a  terrified  child,  he  poured  forth 
the  tribute  of  imnetuous  and  uncontrollable  emotion. 
He  raised  his  head,  but  in  vain  struggled  to* restore  com- 
posure to  the  brow  which  had  contronied  the  frown  of 
Sylla,  and  the  lips  which  had  rivalled  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  He  several  times  attempted  to  speak,  but  in 
vain ;  and  his  voice  still  faltered  with  tenderness,  when, 
after  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  he  thus  addressed  her: 

"  My  own  dear  Zoe,  your  love  has  been  bestowed  on 
one  who,  if  he  cannot  merit,  can  at  least  appreciate 
and  adore  you.  Beings  of  similar  loveliness,  and  simi- 
lar devotedneas  of  affection^  mingled,  in  all  my  boyish 
dreams  of  greatness,  with  visions  of  cnrule  chairs  and 
ivory  cars,  marshalled  legions  and  fasces.  Such  I  have 
endeavored  to  find  in  the  world ;  and  in  their  stead,  I 
have  met  with  selfishness,  with  vanity,  with  frivolity, 
vriih  falsehood.  The  life  which  you  nave  preserved  is 
a  boon  less  valuable  than  the  affection " 

"  Oh  I  Caesar,"  interrupted  the  blushins  Zoe,  "  think 
only  on  your  own  security  at  present.  If  you  feel  as 
you  speak— but  you  are  only  mocking  me— or,  perhaps, 
your  compassion " 

**  By  heaven !  by  every  t>ath  that  is  binding '* 

**Alas!  alas!  Cesar,  were  not  all  the  same  oaths 
sworn  yesterday  to  Valeria  1  But  I  will  trust  you  at 
least  so  far  as  to  parUke  your  present  dangers.  Fli^t 
may  be  necessary ;  form  your  plans.    Be  they  what 


they  may,  there  is  one  who,  in  exile,  in  poverty,  in 
periL  asks  only  to  wander,  to  beg,  to  die  with  you." 

'*  My  Zoe,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  such  necessity. 
To  renounce  the  conspiracy  without  renouncing  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  originally  undertaken— to 
elude  the  vengeance  of  the  senate,  without  losing  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  is,  indeed,  an  arduous,  but  not 
an  impossible  task.  I  owe  it  to  myself  ana  to  my 
country  to  make  the  attempt.  There  is  still  ample  time 
for  consideration.  At  prese^^t,  I  am  too  Eappy  in  love 
to  think  of  ambition  or  danger. 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  a  stately  palace.  Cesar 
struck  it,  it  was  instantly  opened  by  a  slave.  Zoe  found 
herself  in  a  magnificent  hall,  surrounded  by  pillars  of 
green  marble,  between  which  were  ranged  the  statues 
of  the  long  line  of  Julian  nobles. 

**  Call  Endymion,"  taid  Cesar. 

The  confidential  freedman  made  his  appearance,  not 
without  a  slight  smile,  which  bis  patron's  good  nature 
emboldened  him  to  hazard,  at  seeing  the  beautiful  Athe- 
nian. 

**  Arm  my  slaves,  Endymion  ;  there  are  reasons  for 
precaution.  Let  them  relieve  each  other  on  guard  da- 
ring the  night.  Zoe,  ray  love,  my  preserver,  why  are 
your  cheeks  so  pale  1  Let  me  ki  s  some  bloom  into 
them.  How  you  tremble!  Endymion,  a  fiask  of  Sa- 
mian  and  some  fruit.  Bring  them  to  my  apartments. 
This  way  my  sweet  Zoe." 


THE  MAID    OF  MALAHIDE. 

The  dark-eyed  maid  of  MalahJde 

Her  silken  bodice  laced,  , 

And  on  her  brow  with  viigin  pride, 

The  bridal  chaplet  placed  : 
Her  heart  ii  beating  high,  her  cheek 

Ii  floched  with  rosy  shame, 
A«  laughing  bridemaids  slily  speak 

The  gallant  bridegroom*!  name. 

ThA  dark  ayed  maid  of  Malahide 

Before  the  altar  stands, 
And  Oaltrim  claims  his  blushing  bride, 

From  pure  and  holy  hands  ; 
But  hark  !  what  fearful  sounds  are  those  7 

••  To  annv !  to  arms  ».» they  cry  ;- 
The  bride's  sweet  cheek  no  longer  glows. 

Fear  sits  in  that  young  eye. 

The  gallanti  all  are  musfring  now, 

The  bridegix)om's  helm  is  on  ■, 
One  look,  upon  that  wreathed  brow. 

One  kiss,  and  he  is  gone  ! 
The  feast  is  spreail ;  but  manya  knight. 

That  should  have  graced  that  hall, 
Will  sleep  anon, in  cold  moonlight. 

Beneath  a  gory  pall. 

The  garlands,  bright  with  rainbow  dyat, 

In  gay  festoons  are  hung, 
The  starry  lamps  outshine  the  skies, 

The  golden  harps  are  strung  : 
But  she,  the  moving  spring  of  all, 

Hath  sympathy  with  none 
That  meet  in  that  old  festive  hall  ;— 

And  new  the  feast's  t>egun. 

Hark  to  the  clang  of  arms !  isH  he. 

The  bridegroom  chief,  returned. 
Crowned  with  the  wreath  of  victory, 

By  his  good  weopon  earned  1 
Victorious  bands,  indeed,  return  ; 

But  on  their  shields  they  b«ar 
The  laurelled  chief,  and  melt,  though  item, 

At  that  young  bride's  despair. 

(•  Take— take  the  roses  from  my  brow, 

The  jewels  from  my  waist ; 
I  have  no  need  of  such  things  now  i" 

And  then  her  cheek  she  placed 
Close  to  his  dead  cold  cheek,  and  wept, 

As  one  may  wildly  weep, 
When  the  Uut  hope  the  heart  had  kept 

Lies  hurled  in  the  deep. 

Long  years  hava  passed  sinee  that  young  bride 

Bewailed  her  widowed  doom ; 
The  holy  walls  of  Malahida 

Still  shrine  her  marble  tomb ; 
And  sculpture  there  has  sought  to  prove, 

With  rude  essay  of  art. 
What  form  she  wore  in  life,  whole  love 

Did  grace  har  woman's  heart. 
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JM^iSS  V  -  -V  vuc  wealthy  aiTd 

m^  Mionab^^.  i»iiraoel  was  the  admired  of  all 
Khoklefs  *  ^®  beauty  of  childhood  had  ripened  and 
Defected/  Aocomphshed,  «ay  and  fascinating,  she 
was  ererywheie  wrronnded  by  a  crowd  of  admirers ; 
while  Ida.  who  still  retained  the  penMreness  we  have 
BAdoedTwas  comparatively  the  otjcct  of  httle  adroira- 
Son  ilirabel  had  received  many  offers,  bnt  as  yet  her 
heart  had  never  yielded  to  the  inflaence  of  that  passion 
which  was  to  seal  her  destiny  for  weal  or  woe. 

One  evening*  the  coosins  were  invUed  to  attend  an 
aaembly  at  the  mansion  of  the  wealthly  Mr.  Ishngton- 
ST  actaiowledged  leader  of  the  tort.  All  the  world 
waa  to  be  there,  and  amonr  tbem  the  count  de  Saa- 
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.  u«UC. 

.  ---».c  iioi  noticed  1  was  the  orphan  consin 
u»  ine  ndi  belle  totally  neglected  on  that  occasion  1 
Not  so—there  was  one  present  who  admired  her  nopra- 

i2r*"f  J***"*'^!*?*'  ■gPI«««*«'  the  graces  of  her  Intel- 
lect.    Ida  was  beloved  by  ayoong  gentleman  who,  like 
herself, wssleftanorphanatanearlyage:  andwhilethe 
torei^  count  was  enchanting  the  ear  of  Mirabel  with 
glowing  accoants  of  Parisian  life,  Gansevoort  Mor- 
dannt  was  engased  m  conveisation  with  Ida.  far  mon 
mteresting  to  both.  ^^ 

••••••••♦♦ 

"Joy,  dearest  Ida,"  said  Mirabel  to  her  consin  one 
morning,  some  weeksafter  this  memorable  evening. 

"Joy  IS  always  welcome,"  replied  Ida,bloshim?and 
hrifsuspectingtlie^aseofcongratuUition.  "wEitso 
dehghts  youTdear  Mirabel  V  "^  ""'  "^ 
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With  bodiM  how  to  olothe  ideas,  tavght;     Aad  how  to  draw  the  plotaro  of  a  tfionght. 


Original. 
MIRABEL  THE  BEAUTY. 

BT  JONAS  B.  PBILLIP8,  ESQ. 

Happt  childhood!  when  meniory  carriea  as  back  to 
thy  joyous  daya,  and  the  eountlaai  dear  aasociations 
therewith  connected,  the  carea,  aorrows  and  disap- 
pointments of  matarer  life,  are  all  foigotten,  and  we 
Utc  o*er  again  the  pleasant  moments  of  oar  yoang  ex- 
istence, what  fair  visions  are  conjured  op  in  the  re- 
collection of  by-gone  years !  the  scenes  of  our  youth 
are  again  before  us :  the  Tillage  school-house— the  old 
play-groand— our  young  companiona— «11,  all  are  seen 
in  that  magic  mirror,  which  restores  the  past  in  all  its 
pristine  bloom  and  loyeliness.  Even  the  merry  shouts 
and  the  blithe  songs  that  were  so  familiar  to  us,  again 
come  to  our  eais,  and  the  laughter  of  one  more  glad- 
aome  than  the  rest,  and  the  bird-like  melody  of  whose 
voice  has  lingered  upon  mine  ears  through  all  the 
changea  and  vicissitudes  of  existence. 

Mirabel  Lester!  alas,  that  a  life  which  dawned  so 
joyously,  should  cloee  in  sorrow  and  desolation !  I  left 
the  pleasant  little  village  of  Mantua,  when  the  heroine 
of  my  story  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  more  lovely, 
sylph-like  creature  never  flitted  in  the  dream  of  a  poet's 
fancy.  Her  complexion  was  a  clear  red  and  white, 
and  a  profusion  of  golden  ringlets  waved  over  a  neck 
and  ahonlderB  the  very  models  of  symmetrical  perfec- 
tion. Mirabel  Lester  was  indeed  a  little  beauty ;  the 
only  child  of  wealtby  and  adoring  parents,  every  whim 
of  childhood  was  indulged ;  yet  pelted  and  caressed  as 
she  was,  she  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  little  crea- 
Curee  in  existence,  and  doatingly  fond  of  her  little  or- 
plun  cousin,  Ida  Coddington,  wnoee  parents  were  both 
dead,  and  who  had  been  consigned  to  the  guardianship 
of  Mirabel's  ftither.  Ida  was  nearly  of  the  aame  age 
with  Mirabel,  and  althou^  exceedingly  beautiful,  her 
beauty  was  ot  a  totally  dirorent  character  from  that  of 
her  fhir  young  cousin.  Mirabel  we  have  said  was  fair 
and  goloen-baired.  Ida  was  a  little  brunette,  and  her 
hair  was  as  black  as  the  plumage  of  the  raven,  and  her 
countenance  had  ever  a  pensive  cast,  while  that  of 
Mirabel  was  alwava  bright  with  the  smiles  of  a  joyous 
■pirit;  and  she  often  endeavored  to  create  the  same 
joyousnesB  in  her  young  companion.  The  rich  orna- 
ments which  Mirabel,  before  the  glass  in  her  mother's 
boudoir,  would  clasp  around  her  throat,  had  no  bril- 
liancyiin  the  eyes  of  the  little  Ida ;  and  when  her  gay 
cousm  clasped  a  dazzling  necklace  around  the  throat  of 
the  little  orphan^  which  strangely  contrasted  with  her 
mourning  habiliments,  Ida  was  restless  until  she  re- 
tieved  herself  from  the  ornament,  which  had  no  charms 
in  her  eye,  nor  seemed  to  her  half  so  valuable  as  the 
nmple  braid,  fiwtened  with  a  goklen  locket,  containing 
the  hair  of  her  deceased  parents. 

Pass  we  over  the  chddhood  of  the  oousina— and 
sketch  rapidly  the  stories  of  their  lives,  from  the  period 
when  they  wei e  introduced  into  society.  ^  Mr.  Licster, 
had  taken  nphis  residence  in  Philadelphia ;  his  man- 
Aon  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  west  end  of 
the  city,  and  was  constantly  visited  by  the  wealthy  and 
BBoat  nuhionable.  Mirabel  was  the  admired  of  all 
beboUers ;  the  beaut/  of  childhood  had  ripened  and 
perfected.  Accomplished,  gay  and  fascinating^  she 
was  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  admirers ; 
while  Ida,  who  still  retained  the  penstvenesa  we  have 
noticed,  was  comparatively  the  otigect  of  little  admira- 
tion. Mirabel  had  received  many  oiien,  but  as  yet  her 
heart  had  never  yielded  to  the  influence  of  that  paasion 
which  was  to  seal  her  destiny  for  weal  or  woe. 

One  evening,  the  cousins  were  invUed  to  attend  an 

assembly  at  the  mansion  of  the  wealthly  Mr.  Islington— 

the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  ton.    All  the  world 

was  to  be  there,  and  amoDf  them  the  coat  de  Sau- 
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sanne,  a  young  French  nobleman,  but  recently  arrived, 
and  whoee  commanding  figure  and  splendid  moustache, 
had  already  bewildered  the  brains  of  more  than  one 
half  of  the  gay  young  ladies  in  the  quiet  city  of  Penn. 
Mirabel  was  attirea  lor  the  evening,  and  as  she  sia^- 
veyed  herself  in  the  mirror,  her  smiles  proved  that  her 
touette  had  been  completed  to  her  entiro  satisfaction. 

**  Not  ready  yet,  Ida,"  said  the  beauty  to  her  cousin, 
who  entered  the  room  as  she  took  from  the  stand  a 
splendid  bouquet,  which  had  been  sent  to  her  from  soma 
unknown  admirer. 

"  Quite  ready,  Mimbel,*'  replied  Ida,  "  how  queen- 
like  and  beautiful  you  are  looking  this  evening." 

**  Thanks  for  the  compliment,  ma  chert,  and  yon  an 
looking  as  pensive  and  jpretty  as  ever ;  but  attired  alto- 

8 ether  with  too  much  simplicity  for  an  assemblase  like 
iiat  we  shall  meet  at  Mrs.  Islington's.  Let  me  nx  this 
ornament  among  your  dark  ringlets.  Ida,"  said  the 
belie,  at  the  same  'time  taking  from  her  jewel  case  a 
glittering  tiara  of  diamonds. 

*'  No,  dear  Mirabel,  remember,  I  am  no  heiress,  and 
the  simplicity  with  which  I  am  attired  is  bener  suited 
to  my  state  and  inclination." 

**  You  were  ever  self-willed  in  this  particular,  Ida ; 
after  all,  I  do  not  think  such  beauty  as  yours  requires  the 
adventitious  aid  of  ornament.  I  should  be  a  fright 
without  it,  besides  I  havedresspd  to-night  for  conquest; 
for  know,  mv  pretty  coz,  I  am  determined  to  be  the 
countess  of  Ssusanne,  or  remain  plain  Mirabel  Lester 
for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

'*  Then  vou  are  determined  to  fall  in  love  with  this 
lion,  MiraSel  T" 

•*  I  have  already  fallen  in  love " 

**  Nay,  cousin,"  interrupted  Ida,  "  I  thought  yon  had 
never  met  the  count." 

**  Nor  have  I,  sweet  simplicity,"  rejoined  Mirabel.  "  I 
have  fallen  in  love,  nevertheless,  uot  with  the  man, 
but  his  title :  there  is  something  in  being  a  countess, 
notwithstanding  your  republican  taste  covets  not  such 
diMinctions." 

The  carriage  was  announced,  and  the  conversatioa 
bejni^  thus  interrupted,  the  young  ladies  wrapped  their 
maotillas  around  them,  and  in  a  short  time  were  among 
the  brilliant  crowd,  assembled  at  Mrs.  Islington's.  Here, 
as  at  all  other  parties  of  the  season,  Mirabel  Lester  was 
the  belle  of  the  room.  Even  the  entrance  of  the  count 
de  Sausanne,  scarcely  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
young  gentlemen  from  the  fair  object  of  their  admiia- 
tioo. 

y  Ah  I  here  is  the  lion  of  the  evening.  Miss  Lester," 
said  one  of  Mirabel's  most  ardent  admirers.  "Now 
may  we  despair  of  winning  your  attention  even  for  a 
moment.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  very  diatmgue  in 
his  appearance." 

*'  1  cannot  agree  with  you,"  replied  Mirabel  :*'  I  ne- 
ver have  seen  a  man  of  more  graceful  bearing." 

The  count  was  now  introduced  to  our  heroine,  who 
soon  engrossed  his  attention,  and  dnringthe  remainder 
of  the  evening  he  scarcely  left  her  side. 

But  Ida— was  she  not  noticed  1  was  the  orphan  cousin 
of  the  rich  belle  touliy  neglected  on  that  occasion  1 
Not  so— there  was  one  present  who  admired  her  unpre- 
tending beauty,  and  appreciated  the  graces  of  her  btel- 
lect.  Ida  was  oeloved  by  ayoui«  gentleman  who,  lika 
herself,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age :  and  while  the 
forei^  count  was  enchanting  the  ear  ot  Mirabel  with 
glowing  accounts  of  Parisian  life,  Gansevoort  Mor- 
daont  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Ida,  far  moia 
interesting  to  both. 

•       eeeeeeee* 

"  Joy,  dearest  Ida,"  said  Mirabel  to  her  cousin  one 
morning,  some  weeks  aAer  this  memorable  evening. 

"  Joy  IS  always  welcome,"  replied  Ida,  blushing,  and 
half  suspecting  the  cause  of  congratulation.  "  What  so 
delights  you,  dear  Mirabel  1" 
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"  The  prospect  of  your  happioeas ;  Gmnsevoort  Mor- 
daunt  has  aaked  the  eolemn  question,  and  papa  having 
consented,  gave  me  permission  to  tell^oa  to  fix  as  early 
a  day  as  possible  for  the<;on«uximaiioA  of  poor  Mor- 
dauni's  wishes.'* 

**  I  wish  I  knew  the  day  then  that  the  count  de  Sau- 
sanne  intends  leading  you  to  the  altar,  dear  Mirabel.  I 
should  BO  like  to  date  my  happiness  from  the  day  which 
also  sees  you  a  bride. " 

Mirabel  turned  pale  as  marble :  the  quick  eye  of  Ida 
perceiving  the  sudden  change,  aha  started  from  her 
seat,  exclaiming— 

"  Heaven's,  Mirabel !  yon  are  ill ;  let  me  call  for  asBiflt- 
ance." 

"  Not  for  your  life,  Ida.  I  shall  be  better  presently. 
Sit  down ;  I  have  something  of  importance  to  confide  to 
you." 

**  It  must  be  important,  Mirabel ;  for  never  did  I  see 
you  looking  so  pallid  and  serious.  What  is  .the  mat- 
ter V* 

'*  Ida,  you  must  promise  to  keep  my  secret— at  all 
eventei,  until  after  I  am  gone." 

•*Gone!  Where  1  What  mystery  is  this!  I  pro- 
mise  anything— everything  you  can  aiBk,,dear  Mirabel, 
for  I  am  sure  this  secret  involves  your  happiness.  Speak." 

**  I  am  the  wife  of  the  count  d«  Sausanne." 

•*  Mirabel !"  almost  shrieked  Ida.       ,       .      _    , 

"  Do  not  condenm  me,  Ida,  even  by  a  thought.  Doubt- 
less you  think  I  have  acted  rashly— foolishly.  So  the 
eold  wodd  may  think.  I  have  deceived  aoy  parents; 
in  that  I  feel  and  confess  myself  most  culpable.^' 

"  Why  did  you  deceive  them,  dearest  Mirabel  1  The 
promotion  of  your  happiness  was  the  chief  aim  and  ot>- 
lect  of  their  existence.  Had  the  count  solicited  your 
hand,  with  your  approval,  my  life  upon  it,  my  kind  uncle 
would  have  consented." 

"  So  did  I  tell  the  count,  Ida ;  but  there  were  weighty 
leasons  (which  be  uiged  with  an  eloquence  so  irresist- 
ible,) for  a  phvaM  marriage,  that  my  objections  were 
overruled :  the  spell  of  the  enchanter  was  upon  me.  I 
consented;  and  a  fortnight  since,  we  were  secretly 
married :  a  fortnight  hence,  I  shall  oe  with  him  on  our 
voyage  to  France;  but  before  I  go,  I  most  see  you 
married  to  Gansevoort  Mordannt.^*  Oh:  do  not  look 
so  reproachfully  at  me,  dear  Ida.  Remember,  we  have 
grown  together,  and  in  all  our  happy  intercourBe,.never, 
never  has  there  been  a  cold  look  or  an  angry  word  be- 

"And  never  shall  there  be,  dear  Mirabeli^  whatever 
may  be  the  conse<iuence  of  this  hasty  mamage.  But 
surely,  you— that  Lb,  the  count  means  to  reveal  it  to 

Jrour  father.  You  will  not  quit  your  home  until  you 
eave  it  his  acknowledged  wife  T'  . 

"  Time  will  show,"  was  the  evasive  answer.  **  You 
know  my  secret.  1  was  unhappy  until  1  had  De  Sau- 
■anne's  permission  to  confide  it  to  you,  my  only  friend. 
And  now,  dear  Ida,  fix  an  early  day  for  your  marriage— 
say  this  day  week." 

^*  Be  it  so,  dear  Mirabel.  But  you  were  to  be  my 
bridesmaid :  what  will  the  world  say  if  you  attend  not 
in  that  capacity— you,  my  constant  companion,  my  near 
lelation  V^ 

"And  may  I  not  so  attend,  Ida  r     .    ,  ,    . 

"  And  yott  a  wife  1  Oh !  no,  dear  Mirabel :  it  would 
be  practising  a  deceit  at  the  altar  of  our  Creator.  We 
must  contrive  some  excine.  Oh,  Mirabel !  God  grant 
that  you  may  be  happy."  _ 

•*  Amen !  I  shall  be  happv.  The  count  loves  me— 
my  parents  will  foigiva  me.^ 

**  And  the  world,  Mirabel  r        ,  ,,..,. 

•*  The  world !  What  care  I  for  the  world,  if  I  have 
my  husband's  love,  my  oarenla'  forgiveness  and  your 
unaltered  affection  1  1  shall  heed  not  the  world.  Be- 
sides, Ida,  though  they  may  blame  Mirabel  Lester,  they 
will  not  dare  to  censure  the  countess  de  Sausanne. 
And  now  I  will  leave  you,  for  I  know  Gansevoort  will 
soon  be  here  to  leara  your  decision.  This  is  the  gravest 
interview  we  have  ever  had.  Let  us  both  seem  very 
gay  and  very  happy  when  we  meet  at  dinner." 

One  week  after  ibe  foregoing  disclosure,  Gansevoort 
Mordaunt  led  Ida  Coddington  to  the  ahar.  The  mar- 
riage ceremonv  was  performed  at  Christ  Church,  and  at 
Ida's  request,  but  few  wera  present  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Lester  and  his  wife  attended  of  course,  but  Mira- 
bel was  absent.  She  warn  really  unwell  and  anxious, 
and  Ida  easily  obtaintd  from  her  confiding  and  indol- 


gent  parents,  their  peimiasion  that  she  should  remain  at 
ome.  The  bridal  party  returned  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Lester;  but  Mirabel  was  not  there  to  greet  them. 
The  servant  informed  her  parents  that  Miss  Mirabel  had 
left  in  the  carriage  with  the  foreitn  gentleman ;  and 
handed  a  letter  to-  Mr.  Lester,  ana  he  trembled  as  he 
broke  the  seal  of  the  envdape.  That  letter  apprised  him 
of  the  secret  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  titled 
foreigner,  and  also  informed  them  of  her  embarkation 
that  very  day  for  France,  with  her  husband ;  her  du- 
plicity was  acknewledgea,and  forgiveness  invoked,  and 
while  the  grief-stricken  parents  lamented  the  error  of 
their  child,  their  hearts  granted  the  pardon  she  solicited. 
A  gloomy  wedding  day  was  Ida  Coddington's. 
««       «       •        •       ♦       •       •       • 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  marriage  of  the  or- 
phan niece  of  Mr.  Lester  to  young  Mordaunt.  Fortune 
had  smiled  upon  her,  and  her  domestic  life  was  one  of 
cloudless  fehcity.  She  was  the  happy  mother  of  a 
daughter  to  whom  she  had  given  the  name  of  Mirabel : 
but  where  was  she  after  whom  the  little  innocent  baa 
been  so  named  1  In  the  long  interval  referred  to,  not  a 
line  had  been  received  from  the  count  or  his  wife— the 
letters  of  Mirabel's  unhappy  and  anxious  parents  were 
all  unanswered,  and  at  last  thej  resolved  upon  a  voyage 
to  France,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  fate  of 
their  child.  But  Mirabel  returned  to  them  ere  the  pre- 
parations for  their  voysge  were  completed.  It  was  a 
dreary  night  in  December— the  family  were  seated 
around  the  hearth ;  for  Ida  even  since  her  marriage  had 
continued  to  reside  with  her  uncle— a  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  shortly  afterward  a  female  entered  the 
apartment— an  infant  in  her  arms.  Her  abrupt  entrance 
astonished  all ;  and  as  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Mr.  Lester,  and  upraised  her  pale  and  anguish  stricken 
face,  the  father  recognized  hischild,  and  he  exclaimed: 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  can  this  be  Mirabel  1" 

"  Yes— yes.  Father,  fonive  me— spurn  me  not ;  for 
the  sake  of  this  helpless  little  one." 

She  was  already  forf  iven ;  but  sadly  had  poor  Mira- 
bel been  betrayed.  He  in  whom  she  had  trusted— whose 
gay  exterior  and  title  were  his  only  passports  to  good 
society  in  America,  was  an  imposter.  Hb  title  had 
been  assumed.  He  was  a  needy  adventurer— a  gambler 
—and,  as  poor  Mirabel  too  soon  discovered,  the  husband 
of  another.  He  was  dragged  from  her  side  to  a  prison, 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  wife  he  had  abandoned,  ana 
to  the  galleys,  while  poor  Mirabel,  vrith  the  innocent 
o&pring  of  ner  unhappy  union,  was  left  desolate  and 
unprotected.  At  length  ahe  determined  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  return  home^  In  looking  among  the  papera  of 
her  betrayer  she  found  the  intercepted  letten  of  her  pa- 
rents, containing  renewed  expressions  of  afiection  and 
forgiveness,  which  gave  her  new  life  and  courage. 

Collecting  the  little  treasures  she  had  left,  she  con- 
verted them  into  money,  and  left  Paris.  Arrived  at 
Havre,  she  obtained  a  passage  on  board  of  a  vessel  about 
sailing  for  Philadelphia,  and  arrived  there  as  we  have 
already  seen,  ere  the  preparations  of  her  parents  to  pro- 
ceed to  France  in  quest  of  her  were  completed.  She 
was  once  more  completely  happy  ;  she  was  forgiven  by 
her  parents  and  surrounded  by  those  she  loved ;  yet  was 
she  sadly  changed— all  joy ousness  had  fled  from  her— 
her  eyes  had  lost  their  onlliancy,  and  her  cheeks  their 
bloom,  and  none  who  knew  her  in  her  days  of  happi- 
qeas,  would  recognize  in  her  emaciated  form,  her  hot 
low  cheeks,  and  dim  and  sunken  eyes,  ".the  poor  re- 
mains" of  Mirabel  the  Bsautit. 


TRANSPLANTED    FLOWERS. 

Yb  living  genu  of  eold  and  fragrant  fire  I 

Die  ye  for  ever,  when  ye  die,  ye  flowers  1 
Take  ye,  when  In  your  beauty  ye  expire, 

An  everlasting  nrewell  of  your  bowen  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  thee,  wild  roie,  ia  my  dreams. 

Like  a  pure  spirit— beantaeos  as  the  shies 
When  the  deep  Mue  is  brightest,  and  the  streams 

Dance  down  the  hills,  reflecting  the  rich  dyes 
Of  morning  clouds,  and  cistus  woodbine- twined^ 

Didst  thou  not  wake  me  from  a  dream  of  death  1 
Tea,  and  thy  voice  was  sweeter  than  the  wind 

When  it  inhales  the  love-sick  violet's  breath, 
Bending  it  down  with  kisses,  where  the  bee 

Hams  over  golden  gorse  and  sunay  broom. 
Soul  of  the  rose !  what  said*st  thou  then  to  me  ? 

<*  We  meet.»thou  said>st,  "  though  severed  by  the  tomb: 
Lo,  brother,  this  is  heav^ !  and  thus  the  just  shall  bloom  l** 
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THE  CURATE-CONFESSOR  OF  VIROFLAY. 
A  R«al  Ghost  Story, 

BT  COLLBY  GRATTAN. 

ViBOFLAT  is  a  pretty  little  Yillace,  a  couple  of  miles 
firom  Yenailles,  on  tbe  Paris  side,  withia  view  from 
the  main  road,  and  smwly  screened  from  tbe  east  winds 
by  tbe  noble  wood  of  Sartory.  It  forms  one  of  the 
saccession  of  pleasant  objects  between  the  capital  and 
the  trulx  regal  creation  of  Louis  XIV.  It  has  become 
the  fashion  to  say.  and,  for  aught  1  know,  to  think, 
that  this  monarch  did  nothing  for  France ;  but  with 
Versailles  and  its  environs  before  my  eyes,  I  disKnt 
flatly  from  the  assertion. 

I  hold  that  magnificence  in  a  king,  like  charity  in  a 
private  person,  covers  a  maltitnde  of  sma. 

Reflecting  on  the  evils  which  this  despot  entailed  on 
his  country,  I  see  that  they  brought  their  remedies 
with  them  :  and  marking  the  living  traces  of  his  pride, 
I  feel  that  they  have  stamped  on  the  national  mind  the 
impress  of  the  splendor  which  characterised  his  own. 

There  are  several  methods  of  go'mg  from  Paris  te 
Versailles.  Men  who  are  the  lease  enshived  by  preju- 
dice, indolence  or  the  goat,  take  their  sticks  and  walk ; 
others  ride.  The  spoiled  children  of  fortune  drive  in 
their  own  carriages.  Those  less  iocky,  who  like  regu- 
brity,  and  kill  time  b][  a  stop-watch,  go  in  gondoie$.  I, 
who  hate  to  clip  his  wings,, or  pull  mm  by  the  forelock, 
and  who  ^ive  bun  ample  leisure  to  whet  nis  scjfihe  ana 
ogie  his  victims  throiwh  the  empty  end  of  his  glass, 
prefer  the  gondoUtt,  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
gondoUt,  as  here  used,  does  not  mean  a  water-going 
vehicle,  but  is  adopted  as  the  diminutive  of  gondoU^ 
the  appellation  of  those  loog-bodied,  lubberly  convey- 
ances, dragxed,  so  apparently  against  their  will,  by  four 
horses— and  I  choose  the  epithet,  as  more  delicate  and 
dignified  than  any  of  the  villainous  cognomina  applied 
to  the  humble  family  of  two-wheeled  carriages  which  I 
so  punctually  patronixe. 

,This  degraded  and  iU-treated  tribe  of  vehicles  was 
once  a  flourishing  and  consequential  body  corporate. 
Patient  suflTering  was  not  then  its  badge,  nor  obloquy 
its  only  nodce.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  I  used 
to  £uicy  that  the  raw-booed  horsls  (for  they  were  al- 
ways of  tbe  same  breed)  held  up  their  blind  and  crazv 
headL  stiffened  their  skeleton  necks,  and  pawed  forth 
their  bowed  and  tottering  fore  legs,  with  somewhat  of 
an  aristocratical  and  feuoal  air.  The  drivers,  too,  in 
those  beaux  jowrs,  cracked  their  whips  with  a  more  in- 
dependent twist,  and  pried  not,  as  they  are  now  wont, 
into  every  house  along  the  road;  nor  hallooed  forth 
** Paris!  Paris!  Versailles!*'  to  every  foot  passenger, 
with  their  present  cringioi^  tone. 

I  look  on  these  poor  dnvers  as  I  regard  a  negro,  a 
^psy,  a  Jew  clothesman,  or  any  other  unfortunate  Se- 
ing  under  the  ban  of  proscription.  I  therefore  always 
give  them  a  helping  hand  along  their  comfortless  ca- 
reer, and  feel  much  more  at  m^  case  when  k)oking  up 
at  the  ponderous  gondole.  as  its  flashy  yellow  panels 
flannt  past  us  on  the  road.  But  these  goodolets,  so 
much  the  butt  of  contempt,  have  nevertheless  many  ad- 
vantages over  their  gaudy  competitors.  In  the  summer 
season  they  are  much  cooler,  and  at  all  times  to  a  man 
of  lively  fancy  much  easier.  You  have  not  much  rum- 
bling of  wheels,  and  no  rattling  of  windows ;  no  sufib- 
oation  from  bad  smells— for  the  air.  Uke  my  advice, 
perhaps,  "  comes  in  at  one  ear  and  goes  out  at  the 
other."  You  ran  no  risk  of  an  lupleasant  countenance 
before  vou,  nor  of  receiving  a  whifi'  of  garlic  into 
yours,  tor  every  one  aits  front  foremost— in  contrast  to 
the  corps  of  Irish  yeomanry,  whose  captain,  on  a  retreat, 
always  ordered  it  to  "  advance  backwards !"  So  if  your 
front  rank  neighbors  fall  asleep  and  tumble  forward, 
Aoa  are  not  the  pillow  they  redme  on.  You  halt  when 
yon  like,  to  stretch  your  legs ;  you  are  not  hurried  at 
starting  or  stopping ;  and  when  you  arrive^  afUr  all, 
and  within  an  hour,  more  or  less,  of  the  unwieldy  mon- 
steiB  I  am  writing  (since  1  cannot  ntn  them)  dovm. 

Then,  let  me  ask,  does  it  go  for  nothing  to  have  the 
faeetue  of  the  driver  cheering  your  way  1  Is  it  nought 
to  have  the  brave  and  intelligent  soldiers  of  tbe  ffuard, 
flowing  over  with  thrilling  anecdotes  of  flood  ana  field, 
wbofio  out  to  spend  their  Sundajrs  at  Versailles  1  Is  it 
nothing  to  have  the  neat,  chaltermg  washerwomen— or 
perhaps  the  washerwomen's  pretty  daughter*— coming 
with  their  linea  to  Paris  on  the  Monday  monungl 


Nothing  to  hear  all  these,  and  others  of  their  class, 
reading  yon  lessons  of  courtesy  and  gallantry  at  every 
step;  to  hear  of  untibiliti,  and  mrUiment,  and  morale^ 
ana  phinquei  and  amitii^  and  amour— and  a  hundred 
other  delicate  distinctions,  from  the  mouths  of  artisans 
and  *'  operatives."  who  in  England  breathe  nothing  but 
gin  and  tobaocot 

Had  I  never  gone  in  a  gondolet,  I  never  should  have 
gained  all  tbe  good  things  to  be  picked  up  in  such  a 
way  of  traveling— never  should  have  learned  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  amazon  of  the  quartiar  St.  Louis,  who 
has  seventeen  wounds  on  her  corpus,  and  enjoys  the 
pension  of  a  gous-officier—Bud  never  should  have  heard 
of  the  ghost  stonr  of  U  ban  cwri  de  Viniftav,  nor  seen 
his  cross  of  tbe  Legion  of  Honor,  which  ne  won  as  a 
soldier,  and  wears  as  a  priest. 

But  before  I  repeat  that  story,  and  while  he  may  be 
supposed  reciting  it  to  me  as  we  jogged  along  in  our 
gondolet,  let  me,  gentle  reader,  give  a  hint  or  two  for 
the  passenger  who  goes  thus  from  Paris  to  Versailles. 
Let  him,  then,  above  all  things,  remember  not  to  for- 
get to  give  a  axm  at  starting^  to  the  infirm,  enfeebled 
wretch,  male,  female  or  epicene,  who  places  a  stool 
for  his  foot  as  he  steps  into  the  gondolet.  Let  him 
laugh  heartily^  and  be  pleased  at,  and  give  a  toik  to, 
those  antic,  soot-coverea,  one-colored  harlequins,  who 
tumble  and  caper  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  pipe 
their  monotonous,  cuckeo-noted  salutation,  and,  tell 
you,  grinningly,  ** /«  vows  aimerai  frien"— those  little, 
barefooted,  des|)ised  and  dirty  Savoyards,  i^ho  comle 
down,  poor  things!  in  droves  from  loeir  mountains,  to 
sweep  chimneys  and  clean  shoes;  and  for  whose  mis- 
fortune there  is  lack  of  soot  and  mud  in  the  summer 
season.  Let  him  e^ve  a  soi*  te  the  fine  bald-pated  oc- 
togenary  at  Sevres,  whose  head  was  two  or  three  times 
anticipated  bv  Rembrandt's  imaginings,  who  tells  you 
of  his  age,  bis  poverty,  his  deatuc  brag  cattis,  and  his 
inability  to  earn  his  pauxre  pain.  Let  him  give  five 
SOHS  over  and  above  his  baigain  to  tbe  poor  driver. 
Let  him— but  I  need  not  go  on  with  those  appeals  to 
the  charities  of  men.  There  are  obgects  enough  on  the 
road  to  give  the  hint  more  forcibly  than  I  can. 

I  maa/L  however,  caution  the  traveler  to  read,  by  all 
means,  me  parallel  lessons  each  side  of  him  on  his 
journey :  to  moralize,  just  on  quitting  the  Plact  Louie 
QuiAMe,  on  the  bathing  boys  swimming  down  the  river 
to  the  left,  opposed  to  the  full  grown  children  floating 
on  the  tide  of  fashion  in  the  Champe  EhtUes  to  the 
right.  Then  there  is  the  golden  dome  of  the  Invalids, 
directly  fronting  the  Pompt  a  feur-'glory  on.  the  one 
hand,  and  smoke  on  the  other.  Passing  on,  there  is 
the  new  bridge  of  St.  Cloud,  as  useful  and  unpictu- 
resque  as  art  could  make  it;  and  the  mouldering  re- 
mains of  the  old  one  at  Sevres,  as  romantic  and  roning 
as  any  natural  beauty.  The  palace  of  the  king  rises 
royally  above  the  woods  to  the  north;  and  on  the 
south  IS  the  cottage  hiding  itself  in  verdure,  where  lived 
one  of  our  best  poets,  and  after  bin)  an  unworthy  aspi- 
rant for  the  mantle,  which  (luckily  for  the  world^  he 
has  not  yet  cast  away— the  very  resting-place  where 
genius  would  love  to  nestle. 

And  now— arrived  at  Viroflay— now  for  the  story  of 
its  worthy  curate ! 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  good  mr,"  continued  tbe  cure,  the 
previous  part  of  our  conversation  having  led  to,  but  not 
bearing  directly  on  my  jvesent  subject,  **  yes.  tlie  man 
who  goes  through  life  in  the  mere  routine  of  its  plea- 
sures, or  even  its  crimes,  knows  little  of  the  true  nature 
of  pleasure  or  the,  real  effect  of  crime.  It  is  he  who 
cuts  short  his  dissipation  in  full  career,  and  retires  from 
the  world  with  all  the  capability  of  enjoyment,  that 
sees  in  the  mellow  light  of  reflection  the  true  nature  of 
what  he  has  enjoyed.  I  have  done  that ;  and  am  now, 
at  fifty,  after  ten  years  of  seclusion,  happy  in  the  memo- 
ry of  delights  that  wiU  never  fade.  The  darker  portion 
of  my  problem  must  be  proved,  thank  Heaven,  from 
other  experience  than  mine.  But  no  one,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, can  know  the  terrible  consequences  of  guilt  but 
he  who  seeks  refuge  from  remorse  in  solitude.  Com 
mon  contrition,  or  punishment  even,  fails  to  let  him 
into  the  depths  of  sufierini^  he  has  provoked.  If  a  good 
man,  who  has  enjoyed  life,  would  wish  to  eiqoy  it  still, 
or  a  bad  one  would  repent  his  wicked  ways,  it  is  there 
they  must  retire,  to  learn  enjoyment  and  do  penance." 

*^That  is  to  say,"  replied  I,  "  that  there  imagination 
has  ample  play,  and  brings  back  all  the  scenes  of  life 
with  tenfold  exaggeration— yoi|  must  have  known  its 
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power  fully,  my  good  father,  from  the  extremes  through 
which  you  appear  to  have  paawd." 

**  Known  the  power  of  imagination!"  rejoined  the 
curi,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  a  look  aa  it  his  mind 
wandered  to  other  worlds,  and  a  gesture  of  oervooa 
Agitation—**  of  imagvnation !  and  pray^  sir,  what  if 
that  7  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  define  for  me  the 
direct  line  between  fact  and  fancy  1" 

^  '*  Reverend  sir."  said  I,  somewhat  astonished  and 
piqued  at  hia  half  serious,  half  ironical  tone,  "  who- 
ever has  learned  the  firet  principles  of  drawing,  knows 
that  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  is  to  trace  a  straight 
line." 

"  True,  sir,  true— excuse  my  petulance— yon  touched 
inadvertently  a  tender  chord— I  did  not  calcnlate  how 
far  back  or  now  deep  my  idle  observations  would  have 
thrown  my  thoughts.  Be  satisfied,  however,  thnt  I 
have  felt  the  full  force  of  solitude,  in  reference  to  guih 
aa  well  as  foUy." 

••  The  latter,  as  respects  your  own  early  life  1  The 
former,  as  relates  to — whom  V*  asked  I,  with  a  rather 
unjustinable  keenness  of  inquiry  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  curb's  manner  anfl  look  that  spurred  my 
euriosit^  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  arrogHOt  semiity 
which  IS  commonly  called  good  breeding. 

*'  ^b,"  said  he,  m  an  impressive  and  somewhat  se- 
vere Tone,  "you  may  be  aware  that  my  duty  often 
leads  me  into  scenes  where  every  human  passion  is 
laid  bare  to  me ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  sufferer— 
the  sinner,  let  me  say— is  covered  with  a  sacred  veil. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  penitent  nor  the  nature  of  the 
crime  may  be  breathed  from  the  confessor's  lips." 

This  reDuks  silenced  me ;  but  I  was  by  no  means 
sulky ;  and  some  little  attentions  to  the  good  cur6  as 
we  jogged  along  brought  him  to  his  former  sociable 
tone  and  led  to  a  renewal  of  our  chat.  But  that  epithet 
is  really  too  familiar  and  trifling  to  express  the  nature 
of  our  conversation,  which  insensibly  caught  a  most 
serious  tinge,  and  became  deeper  and  deeper  at  almost 
every  phrase.  I  thought  there  was  something  on  the 
cur^^s  mind  connected  with  recollections  that  my  for- 
mer random  observations  had  aroused.  I  made  no  at- 
tempt to  check  the  troubled  current  of  his  thoughts. 
There  is  a  sacredness  in  the  anxiety  of  a  good  man 
which  no  wise  one  dares  to  disturb.  And  those  who 
best  know  the  wisdom  of  playing  the  fool  on  fit  occa- 
sions—the practical  paraphrasis  of  the  dmlct  eU  decipere^ 
have  the  readiest  tact  at  seeing  when  the  cap  shouM 
be  dofied  and  the  bells  silent.  For  my  part,  I  shouki, 
in  the  present  case,  have  assumed  a  gravity  even  if  1 
felt  it  not ;  but  I  was  thoroughly  and  deeply  impressed 
with  it  as  the  good  cwri  discoursed. 

I  scarcely  remember  by  what  subtle  link  our  talk  ^ 
led  to  supernatural  subjects.  My  old  remark  about  the 
force  of  imagination  was  certamly  at  the  end  of  the 
chain,  along  which  our  ideas  ran  with  electrical  speed. 
We  were  soon,  however,  deep  in  the  topic  whien  pos- 
sesses of  all  others  the  profoundest  interest— for  the  en- 
tliuaiast  as  a  point  of  his  creed,  for  the  sceptic  as  a 
mark  of  scorn.  But  believer  and  infidel  alike  feel  a 
shudder  as  they  pass  through  a  graveyard  at  night :  and 
whose  are  the  nerves  that  do  not  thnll  at  the  solemn 
narration  of  a  ghost  story  1 

'*  You  are  goins  on  to  Versailles  V*  asked  the  cur^, 
with  a  determined  tone  of  interrogation,  as  the  gondo- 
let  suddenly  stopped  at  a  narrow  road,  leading  from  the 
main  rha%u$^€  to  the  left,  and  almost  covered  with  the 
graceful  branches  of  acacias  and  lime  trees  which  per- 
fumed the  air  all  around  us. 

'*  Yes,  are  not  youl"  rejoined  I,  much  disappointed 
at  this  apimrent  approach  of  a  separation  from  my  com- 
panion. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  this  way  has  my  path  ;"  and  it  was 
then  only  I  discovsred  that  I  had  been  jpumeyiiw  and 
talking  with  U  ban  curi  dt  Viro/Ury,  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  often  and  so  favorably.  A  tew  words  of  invi- 
tation to  walk  with  him  to  hisyillage  hard  by,  and 
thence  through  the  wood  of  Sartoiy  to  Versailles,  were 
answered  by  my  springing  out  of  tne  gondolet ;  and  in 
a  mmute  more  we  were  en  route  together,  under  the 
perfamcdcanopy  that  hung  across  the  by-way  already 

*li?L*^Il^*'^'y^*J^^«"  skeleton  of  a  cottage  yonder, 
oa  theAuia  <rf  the  woodr»  said  the  cur6,  pointing  tt) 
tli«  «g««i  ^e  descnbed.^  "  WeU !  that  wretched  hovel 
F'^Ltf^t  ^^^  ?*«»  •n^  not  Ion*  tance,  a  place  of  il- 
Idstration  to  much  of  what  we  have  bean  talking  about. 


It  was  for  some  years  the  refuf^e  of  terrible  coUt,  and 
the  scene  of  more  terrible  expiation- ayj^ana  of  more 
than,  our  conversation  has  embraced.  The  wretched 
criminal  who  lived  and  died  there  was  one  of  those 
men  whom  the  furnace  heat  of  onr  revoludon  reddened 
into  fiends,  whose  blood  tamed  to  fiaroe,  and  who 
sought  to  cool  their  burning  hands  by  plunging  them 
into  streams  of  gove.  JEfe  was  steeped  m  cruelty  and 
crime.  Bnt  of  all  his  deeds,  one  of  still  deeper  horror 
than  the  rest  preyed  on  and  haunted  him  with  fearful 
force.  By  day  or  night,  sleeping  or  waking,  he  had 
no  respite  from  the  memory  of  this  act— would  I  could 
say  repentance  was  joined  with  remorse !  But  he  re- 
pented not.  A  morbid  sense  of  sin ,  a  frightful  state  of 
present  suffering,  and  a  fierce  dread  of  futnre  punish- 
ment, were  the  sum  of  his  feelings.  He  shunned  man- 
kind. His  whole  intercourse  with  the  work!  was  limit- 
ed to  the  sustenance  of  life.  He  employed  a  poor 
beggar-woman  to  seek  his  scanty  food  -,  bnt  he  would 
not,  or  could  not,  perhaps,  bear  to  see  another  human 
face.  Neither  had  he  cat  or  dog.  er  any  domestic  ani- 
mal, to  solace  him  with  a  look  of  dependent  sympathy. 
He  lived  in  the  wood,  flying  even  at  the  signt  of  the 
foresters ;  and  the  sudden  sound  of  the  oxt.  as  it  struck 
against  a  falling  tree,  has  been  often  followed  by  a 
shriek  of  despaii  from  the  poor  sinner  that  made  the 
rough  woodman  shudder.  Yet  no  one  then  knew  the 
secret  of  his  emotion  or  the  cause  of  his  misanthrophy — 
they  were  never  known  to  but  one,  and  that  one  in 
myself. 

^'  But  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  he  need  to  Ava  me  with 
peculiar  care.  Twice  or  thrice  has  he  started  from  the 
wood  into  the  path  along  which  I  was  walking,  and  at 
sight  of  my  priest's  dress,  with  a  look,  a  shudder  and  a 
shriek  of  mixed  horror  and  hatred^  he  would  spring 
into  the  covert  and  fly.  As  I  heard  him  rushing  through 
the  branches  of  the  underwood,  I  used  to  cros  myself 
and  send  a  blessina  after  him,  and  offer  up  a  prayer, 
which  I  hope  found  its  way  to  heaven. 
,  *'At  length  came  an  end  to  this  awful  tragedy  of 
life.  One  night,  about  a  year  ago,  a  deep^  solemn  sum- 
mer's ni^ht,  moonless  and  starless,  oppressive  and  thick, 
I  was  lying  in  bed  in  my  own  cottage  in  the  village 
there,  unable  to  sleep  from  heat^  reading  by  the  light  of 
my  lamp,  and  inhaliflg  the  peifnme  of  the  rones  that 
hunff  clustering  roundfmy  open  window,  when  1  heard 
suddenly,  and  close  by  the  casement,  that  well-known 
riiriek  which  no  voice  but  hi$  conld  nuer.  I  sprang 
from  my  bed,  harried  on  my  clothes,  and  went  out  into 
the  garden— an  irresistible  inflnence  seemed  forcing  me 
along.  I  caught  the  sound  once  more— 4lisiant  and 
fainter,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  hovel.  I  followed  it 
inatinotively ;  and  as  I  came  close  to  the  dreary  abode,  I 
was  shocked  by  the  report  of  a  pistol  from  within.  My 
blood  curdled.  I  was  sure  the  frantic  wretch  had  de- 
stroyed himself— I  was  right  I  entered  the  open  door, 
and  found  him  lying  on  the  earthen  floor,  bathed  in  his 
own  blood.  The  old  woman  was  stooping  over  him, 
striving  to  staunch  the  wound  with  her  rags.  The 
courageous  and  clear-sighted  humanity  of  her  sex  tokl 
her  to  do  so.  A  man  would  have  ran  for  assistance, 
and  left  the  sufferer  to  bleed  to  death.  But  all  the  aid 
of  art  could  not  have  saved  the  miserable  suicide.  The 
wound  was  mortal. 

'*We  placed  him  on  his  pallet— he  listened  to  my 
voice— he  heard  my  words— the  first  sounds  of  consola- 
tion that  had  broken  on  him^r  years.  I  had  touched 
his  heart,  and  I  saw  teais  gush  from  his  eyes— the  first 
he  had  ever  shed.  I  sat  by  his  side  alone,  for  I  des- 
patched the  old  woman  for  the  village  surgeon :  and 
the  sinner  had  time  and  strength  to  mutter  his  fall  con- 
fession. He  died  of  ezhanstioo,  for  the  stream  of  life 
wouki  not  yield  to  my  efforts  to  staunch  it.  When  the 
woman  and  the  doctor  arrived,  they  found  me  beside 


the  ghastly  corpse.    I  performed  my  Isst  duties,  and 
Never  hsdjsiifiersclsomach.    Death 


left  the  hovel. 


and  blood  had  long  been  familiar  to  me.  Death-bed 
confessions  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  But  I 
had  never  before  seen  a  self-murderer  die— never  Iwd 
heard  such  a  tale  of  horror  as  that ! 

"  I  reached  my  cottage,  and  found  the  door  open  as  f 
had  left  it.  I  entered.  The  lamp  was  still  burning  by 
my  bedside.  I  flung  myself  down,  and  reciting  some 
passages  of  my  breviary,  I  strove  to  compose  myself  to 
sleep.  But  I  was  long  m  a  fever  of  agitaUon.  A  t  times 
I  fancied  I  heard  the  shriek,  and  I  sprang  up  in  the  bed. 
Again,  I  thought  I  heard  a  rastling  in  the  rose-trees. 
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and  could  almo^  believe  I  diatin^ished  the  tounda  of 
feet  flying  as  did  thoae  of  the  auieide,  when  he  waa 
driven  frantic  from  the  cottage  window  on  discovering 
me  reooaing  so  calmly  on  my  bed.  For  he  had  come 
with  tne  imention  of  seeking  me,  and  pouring  his  se- 
cret into  my  bosom :  but  despair  seized  on  him  at  sight 
of  ray  tnmqnil  confideQce ;  and  his  next  mipulss  was  to 
place  the  fatal  pistol  to  his  breast. 

"  By  d^rees  I  grew  drowsy—the  book  dropped  from 
my  hand— the  lamp  was  dying  beside  me— a  wrid  glare 
was  arouad— ny  eves,  which  had  been  half  olosad, 
opened  suddenly  wide— T  gazed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  I  there  saw  the  ghastly  and  bloody  figure  of  the 
suicide  kneeling  wich  uplifted  hands  and  glazed  eyes 
fixed  upon  me— and  I  could  not  move  a  hmb.  I  would 
have  shut  out  the  fearful  object,  but  my  iids  refused  to 
cloee.  I  feh  the  eye-balls  starting  from  their  sockets. 
1  strove  to  cover  my  head  with  the  bed-clothes,  but  the 
spectre  leaning  against  them,  held  them  fast.  At  length 
a  diower  of  penpiration,  cold  and  olaromv,  ."burst  from 
all  mv  pores.  I  was  reheved|  though  exhausted^  and 
already  my  eyes  became  familiarized  to  the  horrid  ob- 
ject. I  roee  op  in  the  bed,  imd  stepped  upon  the  floor. 
1  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  bat  the  spectre  did  not 
disappear.  I  repeated  more  than  one  player;  but  still 
It  knelt,  following  me  with  its  leaden  gaze.  J  confess 
that  in  my  terror  the  memory  of  some  old  soperstiiion, 
profane,  if  not  blasphemous,  eroased  my  mind ;  and  I 
muttered,  in  fear  and  trembkng.  some  abenrd  incanta> 
tions  that  I  learned  in  boyhood,  for  exorcising  spirits. 
The  spectre  stirred  not,  bat  a  loathsome  grin  spread 
acroas  the  livid  and  blood-stained  face.  At  this  sight  I 
raised  my  hands  above  my  head ;  and  I  felt  the  nair 
stand  up  on  end  against  my  pahns,  my  knees  tottered 
and  my  teeth  chattered.  The  spectre  seemed  to  chuckle 
invrardly,  for  it  shook  and  grinned— but  no  sound  es- 

'**  Good  God  I*  cried  I,  <  I  am  beset  by  a  fiend-4he 
evil  one  has  thrown  himself  before  me— I  am  cam^t 
ia,the  snare  !*  The  spectre  nodded  its  hidsous  head,  as 
if  in  confirmation  of  my  feais.  I  strove  to  scream,  not 
axacily  for  help,  for  T  felt  myself  hopeless ;  bm  in  the 
despairing  notion  that  I  might  scare  away  the  ^host. 
My  throat  was  parched— the  voice  was  choked  in  its 
attempt  at  utterance.  The  spectre  never  turned  its  eyes 
from  me,  nor  relaxed  its  grin.  Can  I  ever  foiget  that 
basalisk  glance  1 

'*  After  standing  thus  for  some  minutes,  all  the  «iieigy 
of  my  despair  was  aronsed,  and  I  prepared  to  rash 
through  the  doorway,  which  was  dose  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed.  But  the  spectre  knelt  directly  across,  and 
whole  mountains  of  adamant  had  not  formed  a  more 
impassable  barrier  than  did  that  horrid  shade.  I  stood 
again  transfixed.  Again  I  prayed ;  and  atiU  the  «pectre 
mocked  me.  It  seemed  fixed  to  the  place  for  ever.  1 
heard  the  village  dock  strike  the  hour- it  was  two.  I 
•trove  to  turn  my  head  toward  the  window,  hoping  to 
see  the  dawn.  I  could  not  move  it*— the  wightfal  at- 
traction before  me  keiit  it  firm  fixed. 

*'  The  quarter  stniefc.  I  thoiwht  an  age  had  elapsed 
•ince  the  lolling  of  the  hour  Another  qoarter— another 
—another !  Oh,  that  eternity  of  horror !  The  clock 
acniek  three— long,  solemn  peals,  that  loused  the  eoun- 
try  for  leagues ;  bat  the  spectre  stirred  not  ytt,  I  saw 
the  dawn.  The  sunbeams  that  entered  behbd  me  at 
the  window  stole  gradually  dong  the  wall  at  either 
aide ;  and  at  length  the  yellow  light  feU  full  upon  the 
spectre,  and  gilded  its  odious  aspect  with  a  tmge  of 
horrible  splendor.  The  sunbeams  shot  through  it,  prov- 
ing it  to  be  a  phantom— -yet  it  maintained  all  the  dread- 
foT  reality  of  matter.  Eveij  nerve  and  fibre  of  the 
fleahleas  foftn  was  displayea  to  me.  It  was  already  a 
half-formed  skeleton.  I  sickened  with  disgust,  and 
flang  myself  back  upon  a  chair  dose  to  the  window. 
The  morning  air  breathed  on  me,  and  I  recovered.  I 
heard  the  cock  crow.  My  heart  throbbed  with  rapture 
at  this  summons.  I  looked  to  observe  the  spectre  van- 
ish ;  but  it  only  grinned  again,  and  mocked  me  with 
horrid  grimaces.  I  thovght  of  escaping  by  the  window ; 
but  aslattemoted  to  rise,  I  felt  as  thonmi  held  down 
by  an  immovable  weight  of  lead.  My  oreast  heaved 
aad  panted,  and  I  felt  sufibcating. 

'*  Holy  Mary,  thought  I,  can  this  indeed  be  red  1 
Snidy  I  sleep— this  phantom  is  onlv  of  my  biain!  At 
this  moment  I  heard  some  one  in  the  garden.  I  made 
nn  effort,  in  desperate  delight,  to  turn  my  eyes.  I  did 
so,  and  saw  the  old  gaidooer  hobbling  across  tba  wdk. 


I  wss  resolved  to  speak,  if  possible.    Another  foreible 
attempt  at  utterance  succeeded.    I  bade  old  Simeon 

Sood  morrow  I  *  Good  morrow,  reverend  father,'  said 
,  IS  pious  oki  man :  *  your  reverence  is  up  betimes.'  It 
is,  it  must  have  been  a  dream,  said  I,  aiid  turned  my 
eyes  boldly  in  the  direction  of  my  bed.  God!  how  I 
thrilled  with  agony  at  seeing  the  spectre  unmoved  from 
its  position,  unchanged  in  attitude  and  look !  Reason 
and  fear  (that  so  often  o'ermasten  reason,)  combined 
to  fndow  roe  with  dmost  more  than  mortd  energy 
—I  will  not  believe  this,  cried  I  aloud— I  csnnot,  dare 
not  support  it— I  am  going  mad!  Heaven  save  and 
protect  me»  and  give  me  grace  under  this  terrible 
af^iction !  Or  do  I  indeed  sleep,  rn  spite  of  all  this 
evidence  of  waking  sensiiiionl  Do  I,  can  I  indeed 
aleep  t  With  a  wild  throb  of  ecstasy  at  the  revived 
hope  that  I  slept,  I  seized  in  a  paroxysm  of  agitation  the 


water-iug  that  stood  on  my  table.    This  will  awake 
me,  if  indited  I  aleep,  ez  '  '      '  '        '  '  " 
whole  contents  in  my  face. 


me,  it  indited  I  deeo,  exclaimed  T,  and  I  flung  the 


A  convulsive  and  half-snffocating  sensation  in  my 
throat,  and  a  fierce  start  from  the  chair  on  which  I  sat, 
were  the  instant  consequences.  At  the  same  moment 
a  buR>t  of  foeble  laughter  from  a  well-known  voice 
bunt  upon  my  ear.  I  looked  forward  with  all  my  eyea 
The  spectre  had  vanished,  and  I  saw  in  its  stead  the 
figure  of  my  old  female  attendant  standing  before  me. 
But  in  a  moment  her  Uuffh  was  followea  by  a  cry  of 
terror.  I  looked  into  the  glass  beside  me,  and  saw  with 
horror  almost  equal  to  hers,  that  I  was  covered  with 
blood. 

'*  In  an  instant  I  understood  the  whole  appalling  pa- 
geant. I  had  indeed  been  in  that  state  of  ammated  stu- 
por, that  doubtful,  double  existence,  between  reality 
ana  imagiaaiion.  whea  the  mind  and  body  are  half  in- 
sensible and  hall  alive.  Such  was  the  state  of  my  feel- 
ings, at  once  excited  and  exhausted.  And  oh,  that 
such  may  never  be  the  lot  of  any  human  being !  A 
night  like  that  is  an  eternity  of  misery— a  puigatory 
upon  earth- a  living  hell !  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  the 
subject— its  recurrence  is  horrible  ;  I  must  let  the  me- 
mory of  that  dreadfd  scene  moulder  away  from  my 
brain,  as  the  remnant  of  that  wretched  hovel  is  crum- 
bling in  the  winds  t** 

Such  was  in  substance^  nod  noariy  word  for  word, 
the  car^*ii  recitd  I  confem  it  made  me  thrill  in  the 
spoken  detail.  How  it 'may  tell^on  paper,  I  cannot 
venture  to  surmise.  Bat  my  readers^  let  them  think  of 
it  as  they  may,  must  not  cavil  at  its  title,  nor  accuse  it 
of  prQirii.<«ipg  more  than  I  meant  to  pezform :  for  while 
I  knew  I  was  about  to  teU  "  a  real  ghost  s^ory,"  I  never 
intended  to  say  it  was  the  story  of  a  red  g^. 
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SntPHSir  CuRLBw  was  a  thrifly  goldsmith  in  the  reign 
of  the  secobd  Charles.  His  shop  was  a  mine  of  metd  i 
he  worked  for  the  court,  dt bough,  we  fear,  his  name  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  record  in  the  State-Paper  Office. 
Stephen  was  a  bachelor,  and,  what  is  strange,  he  never 
ooinplained  of  his  loneliness.  His  chssed  ewers,  his 
embossed  goblets^  his  gold  in  ban,  were  to  him  wife 
and  children.  Midas  was  his  ody  kinsman.  He  would 
creep  among  his  treasuresi  like  an  old  gray  ret,  and  rub 
his  hands,  and  smile,  as  if  commiuing  with  the  wealth 
about  him.  He  had  so  long  hugged  gold  to  his  heart, 
that  it  beat  for  nothing  else.  Stephen  was  a  practical 
philosopher;  for  he  would  meekly  take  the  order— nay, 
coBsait  the  caprice— of  the  veriest  oopinjay  with  the  hu- 
miUty  of  s  pauper,  when,  at  a  word,  he  might  have  out- 
blazoned  lords  and  earls.  If  ibisoe  not  realpbilosc^ 
phy.  thought  Stephen,  as  he.  walked  slipshod  at  the 
heels  of  his  customers,  what  is  1 

Stephen  was  a  man  of  temperance :  he  was  content 
to  see  vedson  carved  on  his  hunting-cups ;  he  cared 
not  to  have  it  in  his  larder.  His  eyes  would  melt  at 
clustering  grapes  chased  on  banauet  goblets:  but  no  drop 
of  the  living  juice  passed  the  coldsmith's  lips.  Stephen 
only  gave  audience  to  Bacchus  when  introduced  by 
Plutns.  Such  was  the  frugdity  of  Stephen  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year  i  and  then,  or  hia  name  had  not  been  eternized 
in  this  our  page,  temptation  fell  upon  him. 
.  It  was  eight  o'clock,  on  a  raw  spring  evening,  and 
Stephen  sat  alone  in  his  back  room.  There  was  no 
more  fire  upon  the  hearth  than  might  have  lain  in  a  tin- 
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on  hU  shoulder,  uid  potnted  to  Tahmiroo'i  dwelling. 
Not  a  word  was  qwken.  The  proud  old  man  and  the 
hlooining  lover  entered  it  Uxether.  Tahmiroo  waa 
seated  in  the  daikest  comer  of  the  wkwam,  her  head 
leaning  on  her  hand,  her  basket-worK  tangled  bende 
her,  and  a  bonch  of  flowen  the  village  maidens  had 
brooffht  her.  scattered  and  withering  at  her  feet. 

The  chief  looked  at  her  with  a  vehement  expression 
of  loTe,  which  none  but  stem  ooimtenaoces  can  wear. 
''Tahmiroo."  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  "go  to  the 
wigwam  of  the  stranger,  that  your  father  may  again 
see  you  love  to  look  on  the  rising  sun  and  the  opening 
flowers."  There  was  mingled  joy  and  modesty  in  the 
upward  glance  of  the  "Startled  Fawn"  of  the  {5iouz; 
and  when  Florimond  de  Ranee  saw  the  li^ht  of  her 
mild  eye,  suddenly  and  timidly  yeiled  by  its  deeply- 
fringed  lid,  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  power. 

The  marriage  song  was  soon  heard  in  the  royal  wig- 
wam, and  the  young  adventurer  became  the  son  of  a 

Months  and  years  paned  on,  and  found  Tahmiroo 
the  same  devoted,  submissive  being.    Her  husband  no 
longer  treated  her  with  the  uniform  gallantry  of  a  lover. 
He  was  not  often  harsh,  but  he  adopted  something  of 
the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  nation  ha  bad 
joined.    Tahmiroo  sometimes  we|>t  in  secret ;  but  so 
much  of  fear  had  lately  mioaled  with  her  love,  that  she 
carefully  concealed  her  grief  from  him  who  had  occa- 
sioned  it.    When  she  watched  his  countenance,  with 
that  pleading,  innocent  look  which  had  always  charac- 
terized her  oeauty,  she  sometimes  would  obtain  a 
glance  such  as  he  had  given  her  in  her  former  days; 
and  then  her  heart  would  leap  like  a  froUcsome  lamb, 
and  she  would  live  cheerfolly  on  the  remembrance  of 
that  smile,  through  many  wearisome  dasrs  of  silence 
and  neglect.    Neyer  was  woman,  in  her  heart-breaking 
devotednefs,  satibfied  with  such  slight  testimonials  of 
love,  as  was  this  gentle  Sioux  girl.    If  Florimond  chose 
to  fish,  she  would  herself  ply  ihe  oar,  rather  than  he 
should  suffer  fatif^ue ;  and  the  gaudy  canoe  her  father 
had  given  her,  might  often  be  seen  gliding  down  the 
stream,  while.  Tahmiroo  dipped  her  oar  in  unison  with 
her  soft  rich  voice,  and  the  indolent  Frenchman  lay 
sank  in  luxurious  repose.    She  had  learned  his  religion ; 
but  for  herself  she  never  prated.    The  cross  be  had 
given  her  was  always  raised  in  supplication  for  him  : 
and  if  he  but  looked  unkindly  on  her,  she  kissed  it.  and 
invoked  its  aid,  in  agony  of  soul     She  fancied  the 
sound  of  his  native  land  might  be  dear  to  him,  and  she 
studied  his  hinguage  with  a  patience  and  perseverance 
to  which  the  savage  has  seldom  been  known  lo  submit. 
She  tried  to  imitate  the  dresses  ehe  had  heard  him  de- 
scribe ;  and  if  he  looked  with  a  pleased  eve  on  any  or- 
nament she  wore,  it  was  atwa^  reserved  to  welcome 
his  return.    Yet,  for  all  this  lavishness  of  love,  she  asked 
but  kind  approving  looks,  which  cost  the  giver  nothing. 
Alas,  for  the  perverseneas  of  man.  in  scorning  the  af 
fection  he  ceases  to  doubt !    The  little  pittance  of  love 
for  which  poor  Tahmlroo's  heart  yearned  so  much,  wsb 
seldom  ^i  ven.    Her  soul  was  a  perpetual  prey  to  anxiety 
and  excitement ;  and  the  quiet  certainty  of  domestic 
bliss  was  neyer  her  allotted  portion.    There  were,  how  - 
ever,  two  beings  on  whom  she  could  poift'  forth  her 
whole  flood  of  tenderness,  without  reproof  or  disap- 
pointment.   She  had  given  birth  to  a  son  and  daughter 
of  uncommon  promise.    Victoire,  the  eldest,  baa  her 
father's  beauty,  save  in  the  melting  dark  eye,  with  its 
l^aintivc  expression,  and  the  modest  drooping  of  it^ 
silken  laSh.    Her  cheeks  had  iust  enough  of  the  Indian 
hue  to  give  them  a  warm,  ricn  coloring ;  and  such  was 
her  early  maturity,  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  her  UU 
figure  combined  the  graceful  elasticity  of  youth  with 
the  majesty  of  womannood.    She  had  sprung  up  at  her 
father's  feet  with  the  sudden  luxuriance  of  a  tropical 
flower ;  and  her  matured  loycIinesB  aroused  all  the  dor- 
mant tenderness  and  energy  within  him.    It  was  with 
mournful  interest  he  saw  her  leaning  along  the  chase, 
with  her  mother's  bounding  sylph*like  joy;  and  he 
would  sigh  deeply  when  he  observed  her  oar  rapidly 
cutting  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  while  her  boat  flew 
over  the  surface  of  the  river  like  ^  wiW  bird  in  sport— 
and  the  gay  young  creature  would  wind  among  the  ed- 
dies, or  dart  forward  with  her  hair  streaming  on  the 
wind,  and  her  lips  parted  with  eagerness.  ^Tahmiroo 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  iiis  emotions.    She 
thought  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  that  silence  and 
nadaeas  were  the  naturu  exprassioas  of  a  whica  man's 


k>ye :  but  when  he  tamed  bin  reetle^  gaze  from  his 
daughter  to  her,  she  met  an  ex|»reesiaa  which  troubled 
her.  Indifference  had  changed  into  contempt ;  and  wo- 
man's soul,  whether  in  the  drawug-room  or  in  the  wil- 
demess,  is  painfully  alive  to  the  ating  of  seom.  Some- 
times her  nlacid  natare  was  disturbed  by  a  strsnge 
jealousy  of  her  own  child.  "  I  loye  Victoire  only  be- 
cause she  is  the  daughter  of  Florimond,"  thoogfat  she ; 
"and  why.  oh  why.  does  he  not  love  me  for  being  the 
mother  of  Victoire  1" 

It  was  too  evident  that  de  Ranee  wished  his  daughter 
to  be  estranged  from  her  mother  and  her  mother's  peo- 
ple.. With  all  members  of  the  tribe,  out  of  bis  own 
family,  he  sternly  forbade  her  having  any  intercourse ; 
and  even  there  he  kept  her  constantly  employed  in 
taking  dancing  lessons  from  himself,  and  obuining  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning  fit>m  an  old  Catholic  priest, 
whom  he  had  sohcited  to  reside  with  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  this  kind  of  life  was  iriisome  to  the  Ina'isn 
girl,  snd  she  was  perpetually  escapmg  the  vigilance  of 
her  father,  to  try  her  arrow  in  the  woods,  or  guide  her 
pretty  canoe  oyer  the  waten.  De  Ranee  bad  long 
thought  it  impossible  to  gratify  his  ambitions  views  for 
bis  daughter  without  removing  her  from  the  sttractions 
of  her  ssvage  home :  and  every  day  s  experience  con- 
vinced him  more  and  more  of  the  truth  of  this  condu- 
aion. 

To  favor  this  project,  he  assumed  an  a&ctionato 
manner  toward  his  wife ;  for  he  well  knew  that  one 
looh  or  word  of  kindness  would  at  any  time  win  back 
ail  her  love.  When  the  deep  sensibilities  of  her  warm 
heart  were  roused,  he  would  ask  for  leave  to  soU  her 
lands ;  and  she,  in  her  prodigality  of  tenderness,  woold 
have  given  him  anything,  even  ner  own  life,  for  such 
smiles  as  he  then  bestowed.  The  okl  chief  was  dead, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  check  the  unfeeling  rapacity  of 
the  Frenchman .  Tract  after  tract  of  Ts bmiioo'^  va lua- 
ble  land  was  ^oId,  and  the  money  remitted  to  Quebec, 
where  he  intended  to  convey  his  children,  on  pretence 
of  a  visit,  but  in  reality  with  the  firm  intent  of  never 
again  beholding  his  deserted  wife. 

A  company  of  Canadian  traders  chanced  to  visit  tbo 
Palls  of  St.  Anthony  just  at  this  juncture,  and  Florimond 
de  Ranee  took  the  opportunity  to  apprise  Tahmiroo  of 
his  intention  to  educate  Victoire.  She  entreated,  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  a  mother's  eloquence ;  but  she 
plead  in  vain.  Victoire  and  her  father  joined  the  com- 
pany of  tTBders  on  their  return  to  Canada.  Tahmiroo 
knelt  and  fervently  besought  that  she  might  accompany 
them.  She  would  stay  out  of  sight  nfic  said ;  they 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  her  among  the  greet  white 
folka  of  the  east ;  and  if  she  could  but  liye  where  she 
could  see  them  every  day,  she  shouki  die  happier. 

"  Ashamed  of  you  *-  ana  you  the  daughter  of  a  Sioux 
king !"  exclaimed  Victoire,  proudly,  and  with  a  natural 
impulse  of  tenderness  she  fell  on  her  mother  s  neck  and 
wept. 

•*  Victoire,  'tis  time  to  depart,"  said  her  fiither  sternly. 
The  sobbing  giri  tried  to  release  herself,  but  ahe  eoald 
not.  Tahmiroo  embraced  her  with  the  energy  of  des- 
pair :  for,  after  all  doubta  and  jealousies,  Victoire  was 
the  darling  child  of  her  bosom— she  was  so  much  the 
image  of  Florimond  when  he  first  said  he  loved  her. 

*'  Woman  I  let  her  go !"  exclaimed  de  Ranee,  exas- 
perated by  the  length  of  the  parting  scene.  Tahmiroo 
raised  her  eyes  anxiously  to  his  fsce,  and  she  saw  that 
bis  srm  was  raised  to  strike  her. 

*'  I  am  a  poor  daughter  of  the  Sioux ;  oh  why  did 
you  many  me  1"  ahe  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  pasaionate 
grief. 

"For  your  father's  land,"  said  the  Frenchmaa, 
coldly. 

This  was  the  drop  too  much.  Poor  Tabmireo^  with 
a  piercing  shriek,  fell  to  the  earth,  and  hid  her  lace  in 
the  grass.  She  knew  not  how  long  ahe  remained  there. 
Her  highly  wrought  feelings  had  brought  on  a  dixziBesi 
of  the  brain,  and  she  was  conscious  only  of  a  sensation 
of  sickness,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  receding 
voices.  When  she  recovered,  she  found  henelf  alone 
with  Louis,  her  little  boy,  then  about  six  yeare  old. 
The  chik!  had  wandered^  there  afler  the  tradera  had  de- 

Krted.  and  having  in  yain  tried  to  waken  his  mother, 
I  Isid  himself  down  by  her  side,  snd  slept  on  his  bow 
and  arrows.    From  that  hour  Tahmiroo  was  changed. 
Her  quiet,  submissiye  air  gave  place  to  a  stem  and 
lofty  manner;  and  she,  who  had  always  b< en  co  gentle, 
became  as  bitter  and  implacable  as  the  most  bleod- 
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thinty  of  her  tribe.  Ib  little  Louis  all  the  stronff  feel- 
ings of  her  soul  were  centred  ;  but  even  her  aftection 
for  him  was  characterized  by  a  stran^re,  unwonted 
fierceness.  Her  only  care  seemed  to  be  to  make  him 
like  his  grandfather,  and  to  instil  a  deadly  hatred  of 
white  men.  The  boy  learned  his  lenons  well.  He 
was  the  veriest  little  savage  that  ever  let  fly  an  arrow. 
To  his  mother  alone  he  yielded  any  thins  uke  sabmiv- 
sion;  and  the  Sioux  were  proud  to  haifthe  haughty 
child  as  their  future  chieftain. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  on  the  shores  of  the 
Missouri,  when  Fiorimond  de  Kance  came  among  them, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years.  He  was  induced  to 
make  this  visit,  partly  from  a  lingering  curiosity  to  see 
his  boy,  and  partly  from  the  hoi>e  of  obtaining  more 
land  from  the  yielding  Tahmiroo.  He  affected  much 
contrition  for  his  past  conduct,  and  promised  to  return 
with  Victoire  before  the  year  expired.  Tahmiroo  met 
him  with  the  most  chilling  indifference,  and  listened  to 
him  with  a  vacant  look,  as  if  sh^  heard  him  not. 

It  was  only  when  be  spoke  of  her  boy  that  he  could 
arouse  her  from  this  apparent  lethargy.  On  this  subject 
she  was  all  suspicion.  She  had  a  sort  of  undefined 
dread  that  he,  too,  would  be  carried  awav  from  her; 
and  she  watched  over  him  like  a  she-woif,  when  her 
oung  is  in  danger.  Her  fenrs  were  not  unfounded ; 
.orde  Ranee  did  intend,  by  demonstrations  of  kindness, 
and  glowing  descriptions  of  Quebec,  to  kindle  in  the 
mind  of  his  son  a  desire  to  accompany  him. 

Tahmiroo  thooffht  the  hatrM  of  while  men,  which 
•he  had  so  carefully  instilled,  would  prove  a  sufficient 
shield  ;  but  many  weeks  had  not  elapsed  before  she  saw 
that  Louis  was  fast  yielding  himself  up  to  the  fasci- 
nating power  which  had  entramelled  her  own  youthful 
spirit  With  this  discovery  came  horrible  thoughts  of 
vengeance  and  more  than  once  she  had  nearly  nerved 
her  soul  to  murder  the  father  of  her  son ;  but  she  could 
not.  Something  in  his  features  slill  reminded  her  of 
the  devoted  young  Frenchman  who  had  carried  her 
quiver  through  the  woods,  and  kisped  the  moccasin  he 
had  stooped  to  lace :  and  she  could  not  kill  him. 

The  last  cutting  blow  was  soon  siven  to  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  wife.  Young  Louis,  full  of  boyish  curiosity, 
expressed  a  wish  to  ^o  with  his  father,  though  he  at 
the  same  time  promised  a  speedy  return.  He  always 
had  been  a  stubborn  boy,  and  she  felt  now  as  if  her 
worn-out  spirit  would  vainly  contend  against  his  wilful- 
ness. With  that  sort  of  resigned  stupor  which  often 
indicates  approaching  insanity,  she  yielded  to  his  re- 
quest ;  exacting,  however,  a  promise  that  he  would  sail 
a  few  miles  down  the  Mississippi  with  her  the  day  be- 
fore his  departure.  ,    .    ,  .        .^  .      , 

The  day  arrived.  Tahmiroo  decked  herself  in  the 
garments  and  jewels  she  had  worn  on  the  dav  of  her 
marriage,  and  selected  the  gaudiest  wampum  Deits  for 
Louis.    **  Why  do  you  put  these  on  V*  said  the  boy. 

"  Because  Tahmiroo  will  no  more  see  her  son  in  the 
land  of  the  Sioux."  said  she,  meurnfuUy.  "  and  when 
her  father  meets  ner  in  the  spirit-land,  he  will  know 
the  beads  he  gave  her."  ...        ,  .   , 

She  took  the  wondering  bov  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  water  side.  There  lay  the  canoe  her  father 
had  given  her  when  she  left  him  for  **the  wigwam  of 
the  stranger.'*  It  was  faded  and  bruised  now,  and  so 
were  allher  hopes.  She  looked  back  on  the  hut  where 
■he  had  spent  her  brief  term  of  wedded  happiness,  and 
its  peacefiilnesB  seemed  a  mockery  of  her  misery.  And 
was  she— the  lone,  the  wretched,  the  desperate  and  de- 
serted one—was  she  the  *'  Startled  Fawn*'  of  the  Sioux, 
for  whom  contending  chiefs  had  asked  in  vain  1  The 
remembrance  of  all  ner  love  and  all  her  wrongs  came 
up  before  her  memory,  and  death  seemed  more  plea- 
sant to  her  than  the  gay  dance  she  had  once  loved  so 
weU.  But  then  her  eye  rested  on  her  boy— and,  O 
God !  with  what  an  agony  of  love  •.  It  was  the  last  ve- 
hement struggle  of  a  soul  all  formed  for  tenderness. 
**  We  will  go  to  the  spirit-land  together,'*  she  exclaimed ; 
*'  he  cannot  come  there  to  rob  me !" 

She  took  Louis  in  her  arms,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
feather,  and  sprinsing  into  the  boat,  she  guided  it 
toward  the  Falls  ofSt.  Anthony. 

•*  Mother,  mother  •■  the  canoe  is  going  over  the  ra- 
pids  !••  screamed  the  friehtened  child.  "  My  father 
stands  on  the  waves,  ana  beckons !"  she  said.  The 
boy  looked  on  the  hoiriblv  fixed  expression  of  her  face, 
and  shrieked  aloud  for  help. 
The  boat  went  over  the  oatsracl. 
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The  mm  was  sinking  behind  the  dark  blue  hilb  of 
Priuli,  and  lengthening  the  shadows  of  Venice  across 
the  rippling  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  when  two  Senators, 
who  were  taking  their  evening  promenade  on  one  of 
the  murazzi  or  outer  terraces  which  the  industry  of  man 
had  gained  and  secured  from  a  formidable  element, 
perceived  a  trim  galley  on  the  purple  line  of  the  horizon, 
pressing  forward  toward  the  city. 

<*  That  should  be  a  vessel  of  the  state,"  said- one  of 
the  signers ;  "  from  whence  may  phe  be  V* 

**  Why  not  from  Constantinople  T**  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  "  it  is  time  that  some  of  that  conquering  expe- 
dition should  be  returned  to  the  *  Winged  Lion.' " 

**  Saint  Mark  greift  that  it  irrove  as  you  say !  But  she 
keeps  a  gallant  course,  and  will  soon  be  here  to  speak 
for  herRelf" 

The  two  senators,  who,  though  both  advanced  in 
years,  still  glowed  with  that  patriotic  n>irit  which  was 
destined  to  raise  the  low-sunk  islets  of^  Venice  to  such 
unprecedented  glory,  leaned  against  a  parapet  wall  that 
ran  along  the  edge  of  the  murazzo,  fixing  their  earnest 
gaze  upon  the  vessel,  which,  rapidly  advancing,  grew  in 
magnitude  to  their  eves  at  every  minute.  She  had  been 
laboring  on  with  all  her  long  oars ;  but  now  the  sun  had 
set,  and  an  evening  breeze,  a  vento  di  terra,  from  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  roughened  the  gulf.  The 
sails,  already  set,  weie  properly  bent  to  catch  the  favor- 
ing wind,  and  another  and  another  sail  was  hoisted, 
until  the  hulk  seemed  to  bear  the  proportion  to  them 
that  the  body  of  the  sea-fowl  does  to  its  widely  spread- 
ing and  pure  white  wings.  Nor  could  the  flignt  of  the 
gull  or  the  albatross  be  well  more  rapid  or  direct  than  the 
sailing  of  the  Venetian  galley,  she  rushed  like  "a 
thing  of  life**  over  the  darkening  waves,  and  presently 
the  white  foam  was  seen  curling,  and  the  phosphoric 
light  flashing  before  her  impetuou^^  bow.  As  she  neared, 
the  last  gleams  of  day  showed  the  proud  banner  of  ths 
republic  floating  on  ner  lofty  stern. 

**  Mv  Tebaldo— my  son,  my  only  one— fell  a  victim 
to  the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fire  of  the  Greeks  at 
the  first  seige  of  their  heretical  capital— but  there  ars 
other  fathers  than  me  in  Venice,  and  mothere  who  love 
their  ofYs{)rin^,  and  wives  who  adore  their  husbands, 
and  of  a  certainty  for  some  of  these  there  is  great  joy. 
The  galley  is  the  'Cofriere'  of  the  great  Dandolo,  th« 
swiftest  vessel  of  our  fleets,  and  she  comesi  the  harbin- 
ger of  happiness  to  thousands.  The  rest  will  not  be  far 
!hind." 

The  senator  who  pronounced  these  words,  began  in 
a  subdued  and  melancholy  tone ;  bat  his  voice  strength- 
ened and  his  eye  flashed  as  he  continued,  losing  in  the 
bliss  of  others,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of 
his  country,  the  sense  of  his  private  and  irremediable 
misfortune. 

"  Viva  San  Marco !  Viva  la  Santa  Ghiesa !— and  the 
republic  of  Venice,  that  has  put  the  keys  of  Saint  Peter 
within  the  boastedgates  of  Constantinople!"  exclaimed 
the  other  senator. 

"Viva  San  Marco  and  the  republic!"  rejoined  the 
childless  man. 

Their  azed  voices  had  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate, 
when  a  loud  continuous  shout— a  shout  of  transporting 
joy  and  triumph,  rose  from  the  deck  and  the  rising  of 
the  galley,  and  made  itself  heard,  despite  of  distance, 
and  the  lash  and  roar  of  the  waves  that  broke  in  foam 
at  the  feet  of  the  two  senators.  The  next  instant  that 
soul-stirring  exclamation  was  answered  by  another 
shout  that  absolutely  smothered,  while  it  lasted,  the 
sounds  of  wind  ana  wave :  and  turning  round,  the 
senatore  saw,  on  the  ed^^es  of  other  terraces,  and  on  the 
scattered  islets  that  afforded  the  best  points  of  observa- 
tions, the  mass  of  the  population  of  Venice  gazing,  like 
themselves,  on  the  returning  galley.  In  an  instant 
numerous  barks  were  seen  to  glide  from  the  canali,  and. 
dancing  in  fantastic  groups  over  the  heaving  sea,  to  pull 
with  strenuous  oars  toward  the  ship ;  the  patriotism  or 
the  more  private  affections  of  many  not  brooking  the 
delay  of  a  few  minutes,  which  would  see  her  at  anchor 
within  Venice. 

As  she  came,  with  the  breeze  that  still  freshened 
singing  through  her  shrouds,  a  simuhaneous  display  of 
countless  blue  lights  was  launched  from  her  deck  hi|^ 
into  the  heavens,  where  the  crescent  moon,  with  •'a 
single  star  at  her  side,"  seemed  to  smile  at  these  testi- 
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mooials  of  joy,  and  to  welcome  the  wanderers  back 
again.  The  mimioa  of  heaven's  thunders,  the  pealing 
cannons^  were  not  yet  known;  bat  the  roar  of  ▼oices 
that  again  rose  from  the  mmrazzi,  and  the  ship,  and  the 
boats  mid-way  between  them,  might  almost  eaual  the 
limbwnbo  of  artillery,  than  which  it  was  infinitely  more 
replete  with  meaning,  for  the  united  voices  of  thousands 
distinctly  syllabled  the  fuitriotic  cry,  which  waa  atill— 
**  Viva  dan  Marco  e  la  citta  di  Venecia  !** 

Th^re  was  silence  for  a  while.  The  gallev,  now  sor- 
rounded  by  the  barks  from  the  shore,  glided  round  one 
of  the  islets  which  had  intercepted  the  prospect,  and 
presently  the  crew  saw  all  the  low  houses  of  the  town, 
with  the  clear  domestic  ligbtashining  from  their  lattices, 
full  before  them.  The  transport  that  then  bounded  m 
the  hearts  of  the  wanderers,  the  shout  that  then  rose 
from  the  galley  deck,  must  have  been  intense— 
**  For  what  can  oonieoitita  the  Joy  t  of  home, 
Like  one  glad  glance  Arom  ocean*!  troubled  foam.** 

The  two  senators  quitted  the  parapet,  and  repaired 
with  hasty  steps  to  the  galley-quay,  where  they  found 
many  of  their  order,  with  most  of  the  leading  citizens, 
already  assembled,  and  anxiously  awaiting  to  speak 
with  the  gallant  commander  of  the  "  Corriere."  Soon 
the  welcome  vessel  stood  with  her  prow  a  few  spans* 
length  from  the  shore:  and  anon,  with  rapid  ma- 
ncBUvres.  ^e  swung  round,  and  lay  with  her  broadside 
against  the  edre  ofthe  quay.  Another  shout  and  cry  of 
tnumph,  and  the  captain^  leaped  on  shore,  and  bowed 
before  the  senators  and  citizens  of  Venice. 

"  Thou  art  welcome,  Sanuti,"  said  the  foremost  of 
the  company ;  "  thou  art  welcome  as  the  confirmer  of 

food  tiding,  but  doubly  welcome  as  a  hero  who  has 
onored  his  Venetian  blood  by  his  deeds  before  the 
walls  of  ConsUntinople !" 

The  captain  bowed  more  lowly  than  before.  **  The 
8campa-via  of  Zani  has  then  brought  in  safety  our  lord 
the  I)oge*s  despatches  to  the  senate  of  Venice  V*  in- 
quired he  modestly. 

**  It  has  even  done  so  much,"  replied  the  Senator ; 
'*  and  we  have  long  since  learned  that  the  winged  lion 
is  flying  for  the  second  time  over  the  walls  of  toe  capi- 
tal of  the  east !" 

"  And  long  may  it  there  fly.*'  cried  Sanuti,  '*  and  may 
the  sons  of  Venice  '  plant  the  lion,'  —the  standard  of  San 
,    Marco  and  the  republic,  over  many  a  conquest  aa  fair 
as  this!" 

The  assembled  multitude  echoed  the  words  ofthe  cap- 
tain, and  the  air  was  rent  by  shouts  of*  Pianta  Uone  /" 
the  popular  war-cry,  which  was  indeed  destined  to  be 
heard  on  many  a  foreign  shore. 

"  But  Sanuti,"  resumed  the  senator  who  had  already 
spoken.  "  what  of  the  fleet  1  A  portion  certainly  should 
be  at  Venice  ere  this,  were  it  but  to  lay  the  trophies  in 
the  temple  of  our  saint,  under  whom  our  anna  nave  so 
prospered." 

'*  I  left  the  fleet  to-day  at  noon— they  had  gained  the 
height  of  Gape  Torrela,  and  only  let  this  fair  breeze 
blow  till  midnight,  and  we  shall  see  them  at  the  rising 
of  to-morrow*s  sun." 

This  news  spread  with  the  swiAness  of  lightning 
through  the  multitude,  and  thence  through  the  whole 
city ;  and  the  childless  senator  had  predicted  aright 
when  he  said  **  that  for  some  there  would  be  great  jov 
in  Venice  on  this  night !"  There  was  indeed  too  much 
joy— and  alas!  in  many  instancea  too' much  assured 
sorrow,  or  harrowing  apprehension,  to  permit  sleep. 
The  aiiectionate  wife  with  tears  in  her  eyes  kissed  the 
little  slumbererin  its  cradle,  or  assured  tne  half  foiget- 
ful  prattler  on  her  knee  that  to-morrow  he  should  see  his 
father;  or  with  provident  care  she  tamed  over  the 
humble  treasures  of  her  coiTen,  to  select  fitting  raiment 
for  her  long  absent  spouse :  or  with  diligent  hands  she 
prepared  the  restoring  condiments,  so  welcome  after  the 
privations  of  a  tedious  sea-voyage,  or  she  sought  the 
draughts  for  the  wine-cup  which  *'  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  mm."  The  fond  mother,  whose  son  had  ffone 
to  the  east,  with  the  red  cross  on  his  breast,  rested  not 
on  her  pillow,  but  gazing  on  the  flickering  lamp,  asked 
a  thousand  times,  "  Oh !  will  the  light  of  to-morrow's 
sun  show  me  my  boy  in  his  strength  and  in  his  beauty 
—or  assure  me  that  the  light  of  life  has  for  ever  quitted 
his  eyes !"  The  betrothed  maiden,  or  she  who  had 
cherished  a  fond  passion,  paced  her  chamber  floor  with 
hurried  steps,  or,  gazing  out  of  her  chamber  on  the  sea 
waves,  sighed  to  the  strong  winds  that  agitated  them  as 
love  (ud  her  young  boaom— "And  will  he  come  with 


the  morrow  1— and  will  he  love  me  as  when  he  lemr  r* 
That  short  summer  night  seemed  of  interminable 
length  at  Venice ;  but  the  morrow  came  at  last,  and  ia 
the  grey  horizon,  at  the  very  point  where  the  "  Cor* 
riere "  nad  first  appeared  on  the  preceding  evening,  a 
broad  white  sail  was  aeen.    A  sail,  and  another,  and 


wild  swans,  glancing  their  long  white  necks  and  buoyant 
white  wings  in  the  golden  beams  of  morning.  In  the 
city  the  matin  summons  to  prayer  aounded  cheerfully  on 
the  ear,  and  in  each  Christian  temple  a  song  of  thanks* 
giving  succeeded  the  words  of  sufyplication.  Our  story 
IS  laid  in  very  remote  times ;  but  it  was  not  until  their 
religious  duties  were  performed,  that  the  people  of 
Venice  begui  their  preparations  for  the  triumphal  re- 
ception of  their  home-wending  heroes,  or  hastened  to 
meet  the  object  of  their  hearts'  warm  afiections.  But 
when,  in  their  weakness  and  insufiiciency,  they  had 
paid  their  due  to  heaven,  they  entered  on  the  business 
of  life  with  zeal,  and  the  city  was agiuted  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Carpenters  and  other  artizans  were 
employed  in  laying  stages  for  the  warriore  to  tread  upon, 
in  their  descent  from  the  victorious  galleys,  or  in  erect- 
ing platforms  whence  the  Venetian  fair  ought  wave  their 
kerchiefs  to  the  brave,  or  galleries  whence  the  musicians 
might  hail  the  return  of  thoee  who  had  prevailed  in  the 
a ood  fight,  with  the  Lion  and  Saint  Mark  for  their  aid ! 
Women  and  chikiren  ran  to  cather  the  acanty  npply  of 
vendure  and  of  flowers  that  the  sea-girt  city  afiorded ; 
but  others  were  despatched  to  the  main  land,  to  draw 
the  laurel  and  the  roae  from  the  banka  of  the  Brenta. 

Inanimate  nature  seemed  to  partake  in  the  joy  and 

triumph  of  man,  and  a  bright  and  exhilarating  sun.  a 

gay  blue  sky,  a  sea  serene,  and  a  breeze  as  gentle  ss  the 

'      of  happy  love,  were  propitiooa  to  Vemoe  and  her 


day  of  rejoicing. 
Me       *••    '- 


eanwhile  the  fleet  came  on,  spread  out  into  the 
figure  of  a  crescent.  Every  ship  was  dist'mctlv  visible 
throuffh  that  fine  transparent  atmosphere ;  and  as  they 
glided  over  the  placid  waters  toward  their  place  of  rest, 
tne  a|}propriate  banner  of  each  was  clearly  seen,  and  the 
impatient  citizens  on  shore  could  tell  the  particular  gal- 
ley in  which  had  sailed  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  friend. 
"There  is  the  StdlaP*  cried  an  old  man,  "my  own 
brave  boy  commanda  there!"  "And  there  the  Spe- 
ranza!"  cried  another,  "and,  God  be  praised,  my 
Francesco's  flac  still  floats  on  her  mast  head  !*^  Excla- 
mations like  these,  and  the  eloquent  outpourings  of 
natural  affection,  were  heard  every  moment  to  proceed 
from  the  congregated  thousands,  while  the  speaking 
faces,  the  expressive  ItaUan  countenances  there  col- 
lected, offered  to  the  eye  a  picture  on  which  the 
artist  might  have  dwelt  with  apprehension  and  delight. 

The  fleet  was  now  so  near,  that  the  sounds  of  their 
warlike  music  were  heard,  and  eveiv  detail,  to  use  the 
language  ofthe  painter,  wv  distinctly  made  out.  The. 
bright  painted  shields  of  the  returning  knights  and 
squires  were  arnnged  on  either  side  of  the  galleya;  the 
warriors  stood  on  tne  deck  in  their  armor  of  mail,, with 
the  silver-inlaid  morion  on  their  heads,  and  the  burnished 
arms  in  their  hands— the  broad  lance,  the  battle-axe, 
and  the  steel-tipped  mace,  threw  back  the  ravs  of  the 
sun  with  dazzhng  brightness ;  the  "  winged  Hon,"  the 
standard  of  the  republic,  flew  over  their  heads ;  the  ban- 
nerets of  the  patrician  families  of  Venice  floated  on  the 
elevated  stem-quarter  of  the  ships :  while  the  principal 
galley,  "  which  had  home  the  blind  old  Dandolo  "  to  the 
scene  of  his  glory,  was  distinguished  by  a  vast  white 
banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  the 
hew,  the  proud,  "  the  singular,  but  accurate  title  "  of 
"  Lord  of  three-eighths  of  the  Roman  Empire,",  as- 
sumed by  the  conquering  Doge,  and  afterward  retained 
by  the  Venetian  republic. 

The  instruments  of  the  musicians^  of  which  only  the 
more  clangoos,  as  the  cymbal  or  the  trampet,  had  at 
first  been  heard,  now  were  all  mingled  and  audible: 
with  each  passing  moment  they  v^axed  louder  and 
louder,  until  they  burst  on  the  ear  with  an  overpower- 
ing peal— an  air  of  war  and  triumph,  to  which  the 
voicea  of  the  warriore  and  mariners  formed  an  accom- 
paniment Then  there  rose  to  heaven  a  shout  from 
those  pn  shore  that  made  Venice  to  ring  through  her 
hundred  islets,  and  the  cymbal  and  the  harp,  "the 
shrill  trampet,  the  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing 
fife,"  gave  back  a  ceqponse  to  the  galleys  that,  ^'  gikied 
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by  the  bqd,  and  reflected  by  the  waten,*'  bow  fint  ap- 
proached land. 

On  shore,  as  on  the  sea,  the  spectacle  was  imposing. 
Venice,  ioaeed,  was  not  yet  the  splendid  city  that 
claimea  the  world's  admiration;  she  could  not  yet 
boast  that  accammolation  of  ancient  and  modern  art, 
which  was  afterward  to  attract  th»  stranger  from  many 
a  distant  land :  but  so  early  as  this,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  Venice  was  a  city  of 
importancQ^as  remarkable  as  she  ever  could  be,  from 
her  peculiar  situation— even  beautiful  and  stately  if 
compared  with  the  cities,  her  cotemporaries,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  than  Italy.  The  VampaniU,  or 
lofty  tower  of  St.  Mark,  did  not  vet  pieree  the  clouds, 
nor  did  the  temple  then  offer  to  the  ooserver's  eye  that 
striking  mixture  of  Greek  and  Saracenic  architecture, 
those  long-extending  rows  of  arches,  that  forest  of 
columns,  all  of  precious  marble,  those  beautiful  mosaics, 
and  that  general  richness  and  vastness,  which  resulted 
from  after-a^es  of  commerce,  wealth  and  genius.  But 
the  bones  ofthe  blessed  apostle— of  the  evangelist  whose 
name,  says  a  Venetian  historian,  is  associated  with  all 
the  glories  of  the  republic,  had  reposed  there  ever  since 
ibe  eighth  century ;  and  the  devotion  of  the  Venetians 
had  raised  over  those  sacred  relics  an  edifice  vast  in 
dimensions,  and  not  destitute  of  beauty.  The  obelisks 
of  granite,  and  the  elaborately  sculptured  pillars,  stood 
not  yet  in  the  piazza  or  the  piazzetta :  the  horses  of 
bronze— those  oMequious  followers  in  the  train  of  vic- 
tory—those records  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  stood 
not  yet  over  the  door  of  the  temple,  though  they  were 
soon  to  be  there,  for  it  was  this  returning  fleet  that 
brought  them  asa  trof^hy  from  captured  Constantinople. 
In  fine,  Egypt  and  Syria,  Greece  and  the  isles  of  Greece, 
had  not  yet  been  conquered  and  den>oiled  of  their 
glorious  remains  to  ornament  the  proud  *'  Sea  Cybele  ;'* 
but.  at  the  same  time,  some  objects  of  art  and  antiquity 
had  been  imported  ;  some^improvement  from  the  study 
of  them  had  been  introduced  in  architecmre  and  sculp- 
ture ;  and  Italian  genius  destined  in  after-time  to  rival 
that  of  Hellas,  had  begun  to  dawn,  and  Italian  taste  to 
show  itself  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations,  their 
churches,  and  public  edifices. 

It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  at  the  epoch  of  our 
tale,  Venice  was  about  equi-distant  from  what  she  was 
at  her  humble  origin— a  collection  of  low  huts  scattered 
on  the  sea-lashed  sand-banks  and  rocks,  whose  poor 
inhabitants,  Caasiodorius,  the  minister  of  Theodehc, 
compared  to  "  water-fowl  who  had  fixed  their  nests  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waves :"  and  what  she  became  after 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  wealth  of  the  east  had 
been  poured  in  her  lap,  and  the  genius  of  Palladio  and 
otherB  had  filled  her  with  beauty. 

But  the  moral  picture  ofiered  to  Venice  at  that  period, 
was,  perhaps,  far  more  interesting  and  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. In  Venice  *'  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial 
industry  had  revived,  and  was  then  extending  its  Bria- 
lean  arms  to  every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  perilous  career  of  conquest  she  had  entered  with 
great  edtU,  and,  considering  her  origin  and  position,  the 
influence  she  exercised  on  the  politics  of  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe  was  astonishing.  The  banners  of  three 
flobieet  nations  did  not  yet  float  before  St.  Mark's;  but 
an  emperor  had  knelt  there— a  pope  had  been  the  guest 
of  the  republic,  and  his  gratitude  had  invested  Venice 
with  the  nuptial  ring  with  which^  on  each. succeeding 
year,  she  was  to  espouse  the  Adnatic— which  she  was 
to  wear  as  the  absolute  mistress  and  sovereign  of  the 


The  glorious  dawn  of  liberty  among  the  neighbors  of 
Venice,  the  Lombard  cities— that  dawn  that  was  des- 
tittod  never  to  reach  its  meridian  splendor,  but  to  expire 
in  the  night  of  a  despicable  and  enduring  slavery— was 
even  then  a  faint  light  compared  to  that  which  emanated 
from  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  republic,  where  a 
hard-hearted  oligarchy,  anxious,  indeed,  for  the  glory 
of  the  state,  but  indifierent  to  human  suffering  and 
crime,  had  not  yet  seized  absolute  power,  nor  sent  its 
victims  in  mystery  across  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  The 
city  of  the  isles  might  at  this  period  be  compared  to  a 
hero,  still  young,  had  gallantly  advanced  on  the  career 
of  glory :  whose  aspirations  were  lofly,  whose  shield 
was  not  bedimmed  with  blood  ;  who  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired and  abused  (alas!  why. [should  one  be  con- 
spqoent  on  the  other!)  extensive  and.  uncontrolled 
power :  to  whose  future  successes  one  might  look  with 
cfmfidence ;  and  we,  at  the  distanoe  of  centuries,  may 


also  partake  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  chroniclers 
who  record  the  triumph  of  her  conquering  sons  returned 
from  Constantinople. 

The  piazzetta.  which  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Mark, -then  contained  the  principal  edi- 
fices of  the  republic,  and  it  was  here  the  knights  and 
the  captains  ofthe  galleys,  that  had  now  come  to  anchor 
close  to  the  quay,  oescended  by  stairs  and 'platforms  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  covered  with  laurels  and  flowers, 
banners  and  silks  of  Tsrrian  dye— and  it  was  here  their 
anxious  feet  again  touched  their  native  soil,  and  their 
relatives  and  friends  received  them  to  their  passionate 
embrace.  As  one  by  one  they  stepped  on  shore,. the 
people  rent  the  air  with  their  exclamations:  thesigniors 
of  the  republic,  in  an  open  balcony,  bowed  to  them,  as 
a  herald  repeated  their  distinguished  names;  while  the 
bands  of  music  pealed  the  notes  of  triumph,  and  the  fair 
daughters  of  Venice  "looked  and  smiled  a  welcome." 
The  general  picture  of  joy  and  grief— and  grief  there 
was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  retoieiogs,  for  many  re- 
turned not  to  bless  the  eyes  of  anection,  but  remained 
in  the  country  they  had  conquered,  and  many  had  sped 
to  those  regions  whence  there  is  no  return— this  general 
picture  would  be  far  too  vast  even  to  be  sketched  here, 
and  thus  we  will  attach  ourselves  to  the  fortunes  and 
feelinga  of  one  who  figured  in  this  day's  pageantry. 

Gherardo  was  the  only  son  of  the  patrician  Zani^  and 
the  most  gallant  youth  of  Venice.  Mis  love  of  military 
glory  must  have  been  great,  for  when  the  doge,  the  in- 
comparable Enrico  Dandolo,  invited  him  to  Tollow  his 
banner  to  the  east,  he  was  bethrothed  to  Bianca  Ceisi, 
as  distinguished  tor  her  beauty,  as  he  for  his  valor. 
Yet^  on  the  threshold  ofthe  by  menial  temple,  he  did  not 
hesitate ;  he  would  go  where  glory  and  his  countrymen 
summoned  him ;  when  the  doge's  exploits  were  achieved 
he  would  return  to  Venice,  and,  more  deserving  of  her. 
lay  the  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his  young  bride.  He  had 
been,  he  had  prospered— Constantinople  had  witnessed 
his  valor'-and  now,  returned,  the  piazzetta  echoed  with 
the  name  of  Gherarao.  He  bad  received  the  embraces 
of  his  aged  father,  without  alarm  at  his  tears—for  over- 
wrought joy  will  weep  even  as  sorrow  does :  he  had 
been  pressed  in  the  arms  of  the  friends  of  his  house  and 
bis  infancy ;  and  he  now  advanced  to  a  gentler  circle, 
composed  of  his  female  relatives  and  friends,  who,  sta- 
tioned at  a  balcony,  murmured  the  hero's  name,  and  his 
welcome  back  to  Venice.  But  what  means  this  omis- 
sion I— Bianca  was  not  among.them— Bianca,  his  spouse, 
was  not  there  to  welcome  him  with  eye  and  tongue. 
His  voice  trembled  as  he  hurriedly  asked  where  she 
was.  An  inconsiderate  and  cruel  voice  in  the  crowd 
answered,  "  Biaoca  is  no  more !  she  sleeps  with  her 
father  in  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore." 

"No  more!"  moaned  the  young  warrior,  and  his 
flushed  face  became  pale  as  monumental  marble ;  and, 
but  for  his  friends,  he  had  fallen  to  the  earth  like  one 
struck  by  lightning.  When  he  partially  recovered  from 
the  first  shock,  he  again  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ladies' 
balcony ;  she  was  indeed  not  there — where  she  must 
have  been  had  life  and  love  animated  her.  That  ab- 
sence confirmed  the  truth  of  the  ill-omened  voice ;  his 
eyes  dropped  despondingly  to  the  earth,  where,  now  in 
his  youth  and  his  glory,  he  could  have  wished  to  see  a 
grave  open  for  himaelt.  His  old  father  felt  on  his  neck 
and  wept  aloud. 

For  some  moments  the  mind  of  Gherardo  wandered, 
and  bis  soul  was  benumbed  i  but  the  sight  of  Alessio, 
the  brother  of  Bianca,  advancing  through  the  crowd,  re- 
called him  to  consciousness  and  anguish.  "  Is  it  even 
as  they  say  1"  cried  he  hoarsely,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  his  friend.  Alessio  grasped  his  hand  with  one 
of  his,  and,  dashing  away  the  tears  from  his  averted 
face  with  the. other,  he  replied  in  a  suffocated  voice, 
"Alas !  alas!  it  is  even  so— Bianca  expired  yesterday; 
and  as  the  galley,  your  precursor,  was  appearing,  my 
sister  was  on  her  road  to  the  sepulchre  !" 

Such  irremediable  woe  where  so  much  bliss  was  ez- 
pected-TSuch  an  awakening  from  all  the  ecstatic  dreams 
and  aspirations  that  had  given  him  strength  in  battle, 
and  cheered  him  over  the  tedious  and  stormy  waves- 
such  a  retum-^such  a  welcome —such  an  end  to  all  his 
fond  and  passionate  hopes  was  not  to  be  supported. 
With  a  deep  groan  he  swooned  away,  and  the  young 
hero,  so  lately  the  happiest  among  the  happy— the  most 
animated  where  all  were  animated,  was  borne  in  a  life- 
less sute  to  the  sad  halls  of  his  father. 

It  was  long  ere  be  retomed  to  life  and  reaaoa;  and 
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oh,  how  dreadful  was  his  retam  to  the  latter!  He 
would  have  ffiyen  the  world  for  some  opiate  or  drag 
capable  of  repelliiu;  thought  and  recouiBCtioa.  He 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  gay  light  of  the  san— he  would 
have  shut  out  its  raya  for  ev«r !  He  was  deaf  to  the  a»* 
•iduous  advice  and  consolation  of  his  friends  who 
thronged  about  him— he  was  mute,  too,  and  ashed  not 
ft  single  question  as  to  the  malady  or  disease  of  his 
bride,  was  it  not  enough  to  know  that  she  was  for- 
ever torn  from  him— dead!  what  mattered  the  mode 
or  the  circumstances  that  had  led  to  such  a  fearful  re- 
mit 1  At  last  he  spoke,  but  it  was  only  to  reoaest  his 
father  that  he  rai^t  be  left  alone.  The  af&icted  signer, 
with  words  of  aflteclionate  condolence,  and  prayers  that 
his  son  would  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  contemnlation 
of  that  Being  in  whose  hands  were  life  and  death,  and 
to  whose  omnipotent  will  it  was  duty  to  submit,  left  the 
room  with  tears,  and  was  followed  By  all  the  company. 
When,  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  own  chamber, 
Gherardo  looked  around  htm,  he  felt  more  than  ever 
the  extent  of  his  loss.  He  rose  from  the  conch  on  which 
he  had  been  reclining,  and  advanced  to  a  curtained  re- 
cess at  the  end  of  the  room— he  drew  the  curtains— the 
sight  was  a  cruel  one !.  There  was  the  ialamo.  orsplcn- 
did  nuptial  bed,  bis  friends  had  prepared  and  decorated 
for  his  return— theXe,  on  the  rich  velvet  and  the  flowing 
silk,  were  the  embroidered  rose-wreaths  mixed  with  the 
laurel  crowns,  and  the  initials  of  his  name  entwined 
with  those  of  the  name  of  bis  Bianca.  And  hungry 
death  was  feeding  on  her  roses,  and  her  name,  m  the 
mouths  of  men,  had  become  a  note  of  wo- in  bis  ear. 
a  sound  of  despair !  He  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
at  the  bed's  foot,  and,  burying  his  homing  face  in  his 
hands,  gave  vent  for  the  first  time  to  a  copious  flood 
of  tears* 

As  thus  he  lay,  humbled  in  the  dust,  with  all  his 
thoQghts  in  the  dark  and  narrow  grave,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  Venice,  and  her  tbron^iog  thousands,  replete 
with  joy.  san^  their  songs  of  triumph  and  shouted  the 
names  ot  their  gallant  warriors  and  captains  of  their 
galleys.  It  could  not  be  that  hi$  should  be  forgotten, 
for  who  bad  borne  himself  more  bravely  than  he ;  and 


The  sounds  struck  his  ears,  but  now  they  could  elicit 
'  only  a  bitter  smile. 

The  passing  hours  did  not  restore  traw^uulitv  to  the 
bereft  bridr^groom ;  but,  as  the  shades  of  night  descend- 
ed, a  wild  idea,  an  uncontrollable  impulse  invaded 
him. 

**  And  shall  my  fond  eves  obtam  not  a  glance  of  that 
being  of  love  and  beauty  1  Shall  my  Bianca  V*  reasoned 
the  paasionatp  youth  (ii  such  movement  of  the  feelings 
can  DC  called  reason) — **  my  betrothed,  be  consumed 
by  vile  worms,  and  1  not  see  the  loveliness  she  must 
have  carried  to  the  grave  1  She  died  but  yesterday — 
must  still  be  beautiful!  Yes !  I  will  see  her  once  again ! 
]  will  once  again  press  those  lips,  though  they  be  cold 
—cold !" 

At  a  late  hour  he  secretly  left  his  father's  house  for 
the  well-known  church-* alas!  he  was  to  have  been 
married  there  !  A  handful  of  gold  gained  over  the  ta- 
crisfano,  who  unlocked  the  door  of  the  teinple  and  re- 
tired. Gherardo  stood  alone,  a  few  paces  from  Blan- 
ca*s  tomb.  A  few  laraiM  burned  here  and  there  dimly 
before  the  effig^ies  of  t^ie  Virgin  Mother  and  of  the  more 
conspicuous  saints:  the  moon  shed  an  uncertain  light 
through  the  paintea  glass  of  the  lofty  and  narrow  Grothic 
windows:  but  away  among  the  massy  columns,  and 
through  the  long  aisles  of  the  church,  there  fell  the  ob- 
scurity of  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;*'  and 
sounds  there  were  none,  save  the  fast-coming  sighs  of 
the  hapless  lover.  The  hour,  the  spot,  the  awful  still- 
neas,  were  all  calculated  to  overpower  the  mind  with 
indescribable  emotion ;  the  ace  was  one  of  extreme 
superstition,  and  our  young  soldier's  philosophy  had  not 
taught  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  popular  credence ;  the 
state  of  his  feelinas^  too— and  nothing  is  more  imagina- 
tive or  creative  of  ideal  horrors  than  a  certain  stage  of 
grief— contributed  to  delude  the  senses;  and  as  the  cres- 
sets trembled,  and  the  moordightf  strangely  colored  by 
the  stained  glass  through  whicnit  passed,  gleamed  now 
brighter,  and  now  fainter— now  resting  on  this  ofagect  of 
somewhat  grotesque  architecture  of  the  church,  now 
on  that— he  saw,  or  fancied,  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
lising  one  by  one,  and  mournfully  waving  their  nandsb 


as  if  warning  him  aoalnst  sacrilegious  intrusion  oa  the 
regions  of  the  dead.  Through  the  postern  door  bv 
which  he  had  entered,  and  which  the  sacristano  had 
left  a^jar.  thers  suddenly  blew  a  gust  of  the  ftesh  night- 
breeze,  that,  moaning  among  the  columns  and  over  the 
hollow  marble  pavement  of  the  church,  sounded  in  his 
ear  hke  a  voice,  bu^  not  of  earth— like  the  united  lam- 
entations of  and,  or  goilt-burdened  spirits.  He  clung  to 
one  of  the  pillus  for  support,  and  was  for  some  mo- 
ments incapable  of  motion.  His  natural  courage,  and 
the  intenseness  of  the  feeling  and  purpose  that  had 
brought  him  ihither,  soon,  however,  came  to  his  aid, 
and  he  strode  with  hasty  steps  to  the  cappella,  or  lateral 
recess  of  the  temple,  beneath  which  was  the  tomb  of 
his  bride's  family.  Here,  in  this  deep  recess,  the  moon 
could  not  shed  a  beam ;  but  he  was  guided  to  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  by  a  lamp  that  flickered  on  the  altar  or 
capella.  Hurried,  breathless,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  that 
door;  massy,  and  bound  with  heavy  iron  and  with 
bronze,  it  required  a  great  eflbrt  to  open  it— he  pressed 
his  musculsr  shoulder  sgaiost  it— it  nSceded;  but|  at  it 
turned  on  its  nnwilling  hinges,  it  produced  a  hoarse 
rumbting  sound  that  echoed  like  thunder  in  the  vauk 
beneath,  and  caujed  him  to  start  back  with  trembling 
limbs  and  cold  sweat  on  his  brow.  Again,  however, 
desperation— love— the  determination  to  see  the  lifeless 
form  of  his  beloved,  conquered  his  awe  and  the  repug- 
nance for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  grave ;  yet  he 
paused,  ere  he  plunged  into  the  horrible,  palpable  ob- 
scurity that  lay  beyond  the  door  of  the  tomb,  and,  cross- 
ing himself,  murmured  a  prayer  to  the  blessed  Vir^ 
who  saw  his  wo,  and  might  pity  or  pardon  his  saonle- 

S'ous  audacity.  He  then  rushed  down  a  few  steps 
rough  a  short  dark  passage,  and.  himself  like  a  spec- 
tre, entered  the  narrow  chamber  of  death.  A  lamp  be- 
neath a  crucifix  burned  at  the  head  of  the  avello  or 
sarcophagus  of  Bianca,  and  a  grated  wmdow  near  the 
roof  the  vault  admitted  the  rays  of  the  moon,  that  fell 
almost  perpendicularly  on  that  cold  white  maihle.  He 
grasped  at  once  the  heavy  cover  of  the  coffin— had  he 
hesitated,  he  might  have  been  eflectually  deterred  from 
completing  his  sad.  wild  enterprise.  His  nervous  arms 
removed  the  weiaht^  and  then  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
shrouded  form  of  his  Bianca,  whose  head  was  enve- 
loped in  a  veil  of  pure  white,  and  her  "  decent  limbs  com- 
posed" beneath  an  ample  white  robe.  His  brain  reeled 
at  the  sight— and  the  lamp  which  he  had  grasped  fell 
firom  his  hand. 

When  he  recovered  strength  to  proceed,  the  light 
from  the  grated  window  fell  full  m  the  open  coffin :  and. 
as  his  treacling  hands  withdrew  the  ved,  a  clear  broad 
ray  of  the  moon  illumined  the  face  of  his  lovely  bride. 
*  *  *  And  could  this  be  death  1  Why  even  thus  she 
looked  when  life  and  love  conned  through  her  youn|( 
veins !— even  thus,  when  after  a  day  of  joy  she  slept  a 
balmy  sleep,  a  night  of  peace !  And  were  not  the  long 
loose  tresses  crossed  on  her  innocent  boeom  the  same 
as  ent— and  the  pale  smooth  brow,  and  the  broad  eye- 
lids, with  their  long  black  irioges,  and  the  cherub 
mouth,  with  lips  slightly  apart,  as  if  smiling  in  some 
blissful  dream !  **No,  this  cannot  be  death!"  cried 
Gherardo,  deliriously :  **  She  sleei»-~f he  only  sleeps ! 
Oh  wake !  in  pity,  wake,  my  Bianca— my  love— my 
wife  !*'  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  on  her 
beautiful  moon-lit  countenance,  as  if  ex()ecting  she 
would  really  rise  at  his  passionate  adjuration.  **  Bian- 
ca!*' continued  he,  "my  own  Bianca!  why  dost  thou 
slumber  thus !— dost  thou  await  the  warm  kisses  of  thy 
lover  to  awaken  thee  1  I  aive  them  thee !"  and  throw- 
ing himself  across  the  marble  coflin,  he  pressed  his  ouiv- 
enng  lips  to  hers.  But  how  did  his  whole  soul  rush  to 
his  mouth,  when  he  ftmcied  he  felt  the  breath  of  life  on 
those  pale  lips!  He  pressed  them  again— if  it  was  de- 
lusion, it  continued— for  the  mildest,  the  most  snbdned 
of  breathiw  seemed  to  pass  from  her  litis  to  his.  He 
raised  her  from  the  sarcophagus— he  placed  his  hand  on 
her  heart— and  languaae  has  no  power  to  paint  his  emo- 
tions, when  he  felt— plainly  felt  that  heart  palpiute  be- 
neath his  hand !  Another  moment,  and  her  eyes  open- 
ed, while  a  low  murmur  escaped  ner  lips.  Gherardo 
clasped  her  wildly  in  his  embrace,  and  leaned  for  sup- 
port against  the  sarcophagus,  where,  as  they  stood,  mute, 
motionless,  and  pale,  almost  like  statues,  in  the  moon- 
light, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the 
two,  or  whether  both,  had  not  been  awakened  from  the 
deep  of  death. 

The  CxsoMxcLBK'tt  TALK  is  told.    The  ignonnoe  of 
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the  phymcians,  aad  the  tfiiinediate8ep«ltuie  after  death, 
usual  in  the  Boutb,  had  coDsigned  Biaaca  lo  the  grave, 
from  which  the  passion  and  impetuoBity  of  her  lover 
saved  her  bo  opportuoely.  The  fair  Venetiaii  paoied 
almost  at  once  from  the  marble  sarcophagus  to  the  nup- 
tial bed  of  silk  and  velvet.  The  church,  where  the  echoes 
of  her  funeral  dirge  might  almost  seem  yet  to  liu^er. 
pealed  with  the  notes  of  her  hymeneals :  and  her  bridal 
coronet  of  white  roses  was  supplied  by  tne  tree  that  had 
fonushed  flowers  for  her  funeral. 
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And  now  tkem  Winter  o'er  hii  daughter  Spring 

Half  tmllJng  b«uids,  and  from  her  lovely  t»C9, 

With  caatiouf  hand,  ai  fearful  to  awake 

The  sleeping  beauty  from  her  trance  too  toon, 

The  tnowj  veil  remove! ;  and  fee  the  nymph 

Slowly  ariiea  from  her  verdant  couch. 

While  Nature  with  one  general  bunt  of  Joy 

Hails  her  return ! 

Man  owns  her  influence  too— the  frozen  fount 

Of  Fancy  gushes  from  his  heart  anew. 

And  many  a  sportive  thought,  that,  midst  the  gloom 

Of  cheerless  Winter,  all  neglected  lay, 

Like  some  forgotten  wild  flower,  blooms  again. 
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Doem'd  to  be 
The  last  leaf  which,  by  Heaven's  decree. 
Must  hang  upon  a  blasted  ti  ec-^TrordsworiA. 

Thb  founder  of  the  family  of  the  de  Veres  came  over 
with  the  first  William:  but  not  as  an  adventurer  al- 
lured bv  the  prospect  ot  gain  and  the  hope  of  acquiring 
titular  distinction,  for  the  hisignia  of  knighthood  had 
already  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  own  land. 
When,  however,  the  Conquest  rendered  it  alike  the 
duty  and  policy  of  William  to  attach  his  Norman  fol- 
Ipwers  to  his  pereon.  Rupert  de  Vere  was  one  of  the 
first  who  received  solid  proofs  of  that  monarch's  favor. 
Generation  followed  generation ;  king  afWr  king  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne ;  centuries  of  change,  romance 
and  tragedy,  fulfilled  their  chequered  fate ;  and  in  the 
history  of  all,  the  de  Veres  were  eminently  conspicuous. 

But  Time,  thai  lifts  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 

began,  at  length,  to  exercise  an  evil  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  boose  :  and  toward  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Hugh,  the  then  baron  de  Vere,  had 
kttle  to  transmit  to  his  children  beyond  the  name  and 
noble  nature  of  his  ancestora.  Instead  of  the  broad 
manora  and  princeijr  dwellings  once  connected  with 
the  title,  he  found  bimseljf  reduced  to  a  single  castle, 
situated  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  north  of  England ;  one, 
that  in  the  proud  days  of  the  family,  had  been  erected 
as  a  mere  hold  for  the  protection  ot  the  northern  vas- 
sals from  the  incursions  of  the  Scottish  borderen.  At 
the  period  in  question,  the  Ware  of  the  Roses,  those 
snicidal  ware  of  the  same  people,  were  at  their  height. 
Every  county  became  in  turn  a  field  of  battle,  till  the 
whole  kingdom  was  saturated  with  the  blood  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  ties  of  neighborhood,  even  of  kindred, 
were  dissolved.  Inhabitants  of  the  same  village,  mem- 
foere  of  one  household,  separated  only  to  meet  again  in 
hatred  and  blood-thiratines»— only-  to  reunite  in  the 
fierce  onset  of  battle— neighbon  as  strangers,  fiiends  as 
riTals,  children  of  one  mother  as  sworn  toes ! 

Though  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  wan  that  the 
family  of  the  de  Veres  became  extinct- firom  one  sor- 
row, and  one  disgrace,  they  were  free— they  neither 
espoused  the  cause  of  rebeUion,  nor  were  they  divided 
among  themselves.  At  the  first  raising  of  king  Henry's 
•tandard,  the  old  baron  braced  on  his  annor ;  and  if, 
owing  to  the  changed  fortunes  of  hii  house,  many  went 
forth  t6  the  service  of  that  monarch  with  a  larger  tmia 
of  Tasaab,  not  one,  whether  prince  or  knight^  could 
eompete  with  Hugh  de  Vere  in  the  value  of  bi^  oiltr. 
toff.  He  brought  with  him  six  brave  sons,  devoted  to 
hkn  and  to  each  other,  the  pillan  of  his  hous«,  ths 
guardians  of  his  age.  Even  the  youngest,  the  fa i  r  ^t r  i  [v 
uilg  Lacy,  girt  with  the  sword  which  his  father,  wh^a 
himself  a  youth,  had  wielded  at  Agincourt— he  too  was 
thera,  stately  in  step  and  bold  of  heart  as  the  mailed 
raaa  of  a  hmdred  battles. 


That  was  neither  a  time  nor  a  court  calculated  to  en- 
coarage  tenderness  of  heart;  and  she,  the  guiding  spirit 
of  both^  was  little  subject  to  its  influence ;  yet  as  the 
baron  presented  his  soul  each  after  each  according  to 
his  age,  an  expression  of  sorrow  passed  for  an  instant 
over  the  countenance  of  queen  Margaret,  when  Lacy 
stepped  from  the  circle  and  kneeled  down.  "Nay, 
nay.  my  lord,*'  said  she,  hastily,  "  leave  the  boy  be- 
hind ;  why  expose  a  life  that  can  benefit  neither  friend 
nor  foe  1  Riae,  rise,  poor  child :  what  canst  thou  do 
for  us  r 

**  I  can  DOE,"  said  the  lioble  boy,  with  a  passionate 
enthusiasm,  that  thrilled  his  father's  heart  with  min- 
gled pride  and  sorrow. 

**  well  said !"  replied  the  queen,  fixing  her  cold, 
proud  eye  on  lAcy^s  countenance,  yet  glowing  with 
emotion. 

He  andezstood  its  meaning  and  returned  the  search* 
ing  glance  with  something  like  an  ezpreesion  of  indig- 
nant defiance. 

**  I  perceive  he  is  a  de  Vere,"  said  the  queen,  turning 
to  the  old  baron,  for  whom  the  compliment  and  its  ac- 
companying smile  were  intended.  *'  Bui  where  is  poor 
Blanche  V*  continued  she,  again  addressing  Lacy  x  "  if 
thou  hast  left  her  in  the  north,  she,  too,  may  need  a 
knight's  protection :  thou  art  a  brave  spirit;  but  dost 
thou  well  to  leave  her  in  charge  of  hirelings?— for  her 
sake— for  thine  own— peril  not  thy  youth  in  our  cause. 
Lord  Hugh,  conmiand  bim  back  to  thy  castle :  if  War- 
wick keep  court  in  the  north,  he  may  chance  to  see 
fighting  even  there."  This  waa  no  common  strain 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou ;  but  her  own  princely  boy, 
the  magnanimous,  Ul-tated  Edward,  stood  beside  her, 
and  the  woman  and  the  mother  triumphed  for  an  in- 
stant over  the  imperious  and  dark-minded  queen. 

*•  Craving  your  grace's  favor,"  said  Lacy,  in  a  de- 
termined tone,  before  his  father  bad  time  to  replv, 
"  were  Blanche  my  wife,  instead  of  my  sister,  I  would 
neither  live  nor  die  like  a  bird  in  a  cage :  when  the  ar- 
row finds  me"— and  the  boy  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  ius 
device,  a  falcon  in  full  flignt— "  it  shall  be  thm,  free 
and  feariesB." 

No  farther  expostulation  or  entreaty  was  [attempted. 
Lacy  accompamed  his  father  and  brothers ;  and  ere 
time  had  wntten  manhood  on  his  brow,  he  bad  borne 
his  part  in  many  a  well-fought  field.  The  various 
changes  in  the  royal  fortimes  are,  however,  too  well 
known  to  require  enumeration  here ;  indeed,  except  as 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Lacy  de  Vere,  they  are 
irrelevant.  On  him  and  his  they  told  so  soon  and  so 
fatally,  that  at  the  period  to  which  this  legend  is  sup- 
posed to  refer,  he  was  no  longer  the  fair  stripling  who 
had  vowed  to  die  before  he  well  knew  the  nature  of 
death.  The  yean  that  had  elapsed  since  then  were,  it 
is  true,  few  in  number;  but  they  had  been  yean  of 
strife  and  storm,  crowded  with  fearful  alternations  of 
victory  and  defeat,  flight  and  pureuit,  aUke  grievous 
and  unavailing.  The  great  struggle  was  yet  undecided 
—Lacy  de  Vere  was  still  a  youthful  warrior :  but,  oh, 
how  changed,  how  care-worn !  The  bloom  had  for- 
saken his  cheek ;  buoyancy  had  left  his  spirit;  prompt 
in  fight,  and  cool  in  council,  he  played  his  pert  in  the 
desperate  game  like  one  to  whom  life  and  death,  suc- 
cess and  failure,  we  alike  uncertain  and  indifferent. 
And  to  him  all  things  else  were  changed.  He  no  long- 
er rode  forth  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  bis  father 
and  five  brave  brothera :  one  by  one  that  little  company 
was  cut  ofi*:  each  after  each,  in  the  order  of  birth,  fell 
by  his  side ;  and  he,  the  youngest  of  bis  father's  house, 
became  its  head— the  sole  heir  of  a  race  of  heroes,  the 
last  baron  de  Vere ! 

It  waa  the  battle  of  Towton  which  invested  Lacy 
with  these  melancholy  honon,  and  rendered  him  at 
the  same  time  a  fugitive :  for  that  battle,  so  sanguinary 
in  itself,  was  fatal  to  the  queen  and  her  adherents. 
Stung  to  madness  by  the  death  of  his  last  surviving 
brother,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  that  cause,  in  defence  €>f 
which  all  that  was  dear  to  him  had  perished,  the  words 
of  Margaret,  the  teara  of  Blanche,  rushed  upon  his 
memory ;  that  tie  of  kindred  which  he  had  once  so 
lightly  esteemed,  now,  that  it  was  the  only  one  re- 
maining, assumed  its  rightful  sway  over  his  wounded 
spirit  JHe  found  that  the  relative  love  which  God  hath 
planted  in  the  human  heart,  however  it  may  be  out- 
raged for  a  time  by  stoicism,  by  wordly  wisdom  or 
worldly  glory,  will  return  to  the  proudest  bosom  in  the 
dark  oiay  cl  adversity.    Lacy  de  Vere,  who  once,  in 
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the  delirium  of  martial  pride,  scorned  his  home,  and 
deserted  her  who,  as  the  ofiwring  of  the  tamt  birth, 
was  bound  to  him  by  more  than  common  sisterhood, 
now  flung  down  the  insignia  of  his  rank  and  bearing, 
and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle.  True  to  that  instinct 
which  governs  all  men  in  their  misfortunes,  he  fled 
toward  his  long  deserted  home,  and  he  found  it  as  his 
fears  had  well  predicted,  desolate  and  in  ruins.  One 
horrible  peculiarity  in  the  present  contest  was  the  li- 
cense assumed  by  both  parties  to  devastate  whatever 
IMurt  o{  the  country  they  passed  through,  whether  hos- 
tile or  friendly  to  their  mterests.  Even  those  engaged 
in  the  same  cause  were  not  always  safe  from  each 
other ;  many  an  old  feud  was  avenged ;  many  a  rival 
removed,  or  his  property  destroyed,  apparently  oy  some 
excess  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  but  frequently  at  the 
command  of  their  more  interested  leaders.  The  devas- 
tation which  had  been  wrought  in  the  present  instance 
seemed  more  than  the  result  of  destroyers  animated  by 
merely  genercU  motives ;  there  appeared  to  haye  been  a 
guiding  spirit  at  work.  There  did  not  remain  sufficient 
building  to  shelter  a  beggar  from  the  storm ;  not  a  tree, 
not  a  shrub,  but  was  cut  down  or  mutilated ;  the  grass 
and  corn  had  been  consumed  with  fire  as  they  stood ; 
even  paltry  hovels  which  sheltered  the  domestic  labor- 
ers were  leveled  with  the  earth:  all  was  destroyed 
without  distinction  or  remorse — destroyed  in  the  spirit 
of  hatred. 

Lacy  de  Vere  walked  round  the  remains  of  this,  the 
last  hold  of  his  race ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  a  noble 
spirit  brought  low  by  self-reproach,  he  rejoiced  that  his 
father  and  brothers  were  in  the  grave.  But  when  he 
reached  a  spot  which  had  once  been  a  little  herb-gar- 
den carefully  walled  round,  now  open  on  all  rides,  and 
choked  with  the  drifted  sea-sand,  rage  and  grief  over- 
came him— he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  the  expres- 
sion of  his  inward  emotions.  '*  Yes,'*  said  he,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "yes,  an  enemy  hath  done  this;  but  no 
enemy  of  king  Henry  and  his  cause :  it  was  no  Robin 
of  Redsdale  with  his  marauders ;  no  vindictive  War- 
wick ;  no  savage  borderers:  nty  enemy,  the  enemy  of 
my  house,  Lionel  Wethamstede.  thm  didst  this  evil  I 
Assassin  serpent,  twice  I  spared  thee  in  battle,  and  twice 
didst  thou  ride  ofl* bidding  me  seek  my  flourishing  home 
and  fair  sister !— blind,  blind  fooL  to  cherish  a  tis^er  till 
it  longed  for  its  keeper's  blood !  Lionel,  Lionel  Weth- 
amstede," continued  the  speaker  more  vehemently, 
while  his  whole  frame  was  tremulous  with  passion, 
**  didst  thou  slaughter  the  lamb  in  the  fold  1  was  the  bird 
crushed  in  the  nest  1  Oh,  Lionel,  if  thou  didtt  spare 
Blanche  in  the  day  of  destruction,  all,  all,  were  thy  sins 
thousand-fold,  shall  be  forgiven !— if  Blanche  lives— if 
thou  hast  spared  her— I,  even  I,  thine  enemy,  will  bless 
thee !" 

Lacy  VTas  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  emotions 
to  be  aware  that  he  was  watched,  or  even  observed,  by 
a  boj^  couched  among  the  rubbish.  At  the  first  glance 
the  mtruder  appearea  nothing  more  than  a  young  pea- 
sant, worn  with  fright  and  famine ;  but  upon  a  second 
view,  his  attire,  conree  as  ii  was,  could  not  disguise  the 
natural  grai^e  at  the  v^ezirer  ;  nor  even  the  dark  cloth 
bonnet,  thouj^ti  uiily  of  Uje  kind  worn  by  menials^  give 
a  sordid  eitpressE^ion  to  the  tioble  countenance  which  it 
shaded.  IlLthrrto  he  had  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
eyeing  Lncy  ^siih  mingied  anxiety  and  interest;  but 
when  the  last  words  ot  the  young  knight's  passionate 
invocation  died  upon  the  uii-,  Ke  rose  from  his  hiding- 
place  with  a  yow  and  stulely  e-lep,  and  addressed  him 
in  a  tone  that  stnit^k  like  ihi^  euHt  wind  to  the  listener's 
heart — a  tone  of  n'nroneh^  if  rmght  so  sweet  could  be 
said  to  convey  reproach,  of  aiitction  and  deep  sorrow. 
**  And  where  wert  thou,  Lscy  de  Yere,  when  the  spoiler 
stole  upon  thy  heritage  1  Where  was  thy  care  when  she 
for  whom  thou  moumest  prayed  thee  by  that  mystery 
of  love  which  unites  those  bom  in  the  same  hour,  to 
stay  and  shield  her  from  treachery  and  violence  1  And 
didat  thou  spare  Lionel  Wethamstede  1  Look  to  it ;  for, 
of  a  truth,  m  the  day  of  his  power  not  so  will  he  siiare 
thee :  look  to  it,  for  he  hath  vowed  vengeance  against 
all  who  bear  thy  name  and  all  who  call  thee  master ; 
but  few,  few  are  those.  He  hath  begun  his  work  well ; 
think  ye  not  he  will  finish  1  When  thou  wert  young 
thou  hatedst  him ;  for  the  lying  lip  and  craven  spirit  are 
hateful  to  the  brave  and  true.  But  he  saw  it— he  with- 
ered in  the  scornful  glances  of  thy  dark  eye ;  and  he 
swore  to  have  vengeance :  slow,  secret,  but  sure  ven- 
geance, on  thee  and  thine !" 


**  He  hath  it,  he  halh  it !"  groaned  Lacy ;  "  he  hath 
it,  to  the  last  drop  of  bitterness." 

'*  He  hath  it  noty"  resumed  the  boy,  solemnly.  '*  Dost 
not  thou^  the  oflender,  live  1  and  she  who  spumed  him 
as  a  reptile  when  he  proflfered  her  safety — and  his  hand  1 
Look  to  it.  last  of  a  lordly  race ;  spare  him  not  the  third 
time.  He  hath  laid  thy  dwelling  m  the  dust ;  those  who 
were  hirelings  he  cormpted;  those  who  were  faithful 
he  slew  ;  and  she  who  was  bom  to  mate  with  princes 
fled  for  her  life  to  the  dark  and  noisome  cavern  of  the 
rock.  Yet  is  the  work  of  vengeance  incomplete.  Weep 
on.  Lacy  de  Vere,"  continued  the  mysterious  speaker, 
after  a  pause,  only  interrapted  by  the  baron's  convulsive 
sobs :  '*  though  thou  art  a  warrior,  weep  on ;  whatknow- 
est  thou  of  grief?  It  hath  come  to  thee  in  its  royal 
robe^t  ^oiiid  sounding  irampetd,  and  gorgeous  banners, 
and  J  lie  shotJt  ot  victory,  and  the  presence  of  mighty 
warriors ;  hvtt  &ri(rf  hath  come  to  me  in  lowlier  guise — 
in  darkiie^^,  and  eolcl,  dnd  neglect,  and  hunger,  and 
sLc-knt-^^  of  heart,  and  Jimeliness  as  of  the  grave  :  and  1 
shull  weep  no  niofe,  unless  perchance  for  thee  !'^ 

**  Curae,  curse  me,  Bkiiche  1"  said  Lacy,  veheniently ; 
for  hiif  he  an  Lold  him  that  she  herself  was  by  his  side. 
*M  can  bear  all  thiog?  now  I  have  Ibiynd  thee ;"  and 
saying  4^  he  drew  her  lo  his  bosom,  and  wept  over  her 
like*  a  child. 

KurLhcr  detalk  of  the  conversation  which  ensued  on 
the  reurtjon  of  iho^^  vfho  had  so  long  been  lost  to  each 
other  are  fieedless* 

I^ove  h  a  ciiUd  that  <^penks  in  broken  words.  It  is 
ea^  to  conceive  of  the  i> elf-reproaches  uttered  by  Lacy, 
and  the  sweet  forgiven tiss  and  consolation  spoken  by 
Blnnehe  ;  of  ihe  siuion.-  question  and  fond  reply :  their 
rtintUBl  muumins  over  she  past,  and  mutual  cares  tor  the 
fiutirr  ;  IjD^L  -  !  J,  :  '  the  reflection  that,  come  weal 
come  woejjr::  hi  '.>l  Lifiection  would  never  be  more 
divided.  There  needed  neither  vow  nor  witness;  yet 
there,  amid  the.ruins  of  that  home  which  had  sheltered 
them  throughout  a  happjr  childhood,  on  the  hearth-stone 
round  wbicn  for  centuries  their  ancestors  had  gathered, 
the  twins,  the  last  of  their  race,  knelt  down,  and  vowed 
to  separate  no  more,  but  to  have,  living  or  dying,  one 
bome^  one  grave:  and  they  called  upon  the  spirits 
of  their  father  and  brethren,  whose  bones  lay  bleachin^g 
en  maiiy  a  field  of  battle,  to  witness  and  sanctify  their 
vow.  They  arose,  homeless  and  friendless— neverthe- 
less they  arose  comforted ;  for  that  love,  which  neither 
change  nor  sorrow  can  lastingly  embitter  or  abeorb, 
again  triumphed  in  the  soul  of  each. 

The  refuge  which  Blanche  had  found  for  herself,  on 
the  destmction  of  her  home  and  the  death  or  flight  of 
those  left  to  guard  it,  was  too  fearful  a  spot  to  have  been 
selected  by  one  less  courageous,  or  under  circumstances 
less  appalling.  A  line  of  rock  extended  along  the  sea- 
shore for  about  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  gradually  rising 
from  one  extremitv,  and  as  gradually  declining  to  the 
other.  It  appearea  one  vam  parapet,  a  continued  range 
of  stone  battlements,  erected  by  nature — at  once  to  over- 
look and  brave  the  ocean  beneath.  The  front  was  as 
completely  perpendicular  as  if  hewn  by  the  hammer  and 
the  chisel,  while  lichens,  moaws,  ivy,  every  variety  of 
graceful  creeping  shrab,  overspread  itssorface,  as  though 
trained  there  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  was  wonderful  to 
view  what  seemed  a  gif^antic  wall  of  cold  hard  stone, 
thus  magnificently  embroidered  with  the  foliage  of  earth, 
while  here  and  tnere  masses  of  the  hoary  and  weather- 
stained  rock  showed  like  ruined  casdes  ainid  the  clinging 
^'greenery."  Neariy  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  point,  in- 
accessible as  it  would  seem  except  to  the  sea-bird  and  the 
goaf ^  was  a  natural  arch,  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  and 
oi>ening  into  a  cavern.  The  ivy  spread  around  that  arch 
with  (peculiar  beauty ;  adjacent  parts  of  the  rock  bright- 
ened in  the  beams  of  morning,  or  in  the  moonligbt ; 
but  that  cavern  always  retained  the  same  aspect — dark, 
noisome,  unearthly.  This  was  Blanche's  refuge — the 
dwelling-place  of  her  who  had  been  delicately  reared, 
as  befitted  the  only  daughter  of  a  noble  house.  Lacy 
was  mute  with  surprise  and  terroj  when  be  first  saw  her 
ascend  what  appeared  to  him  as  inaccessible  to  the  foot 
as  any  castle  wall.  There  were,  however,  though  he 
perceived  them  not,  inequalities  on  the  surface  ;  and 
now  clinging  to  a  bush— now  grasping  a  root  of  ivy,  her 
nailed  peasant's  shoes  tinkling  at  every  step  against  the 
stony  iwith — ^her  slight  figure  alternately  hidden  and  re- 
vealed amongst  the  shrubs — Blanche,  to  whom  habit 
had  familiarized  the  perilous  ascent,  reached  the  cavern ; 
but  as  ahe  stood  in  the  dark  entrance,  the  moonlight 
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SlimmeriDg  on  her  couotenance,  and  her  voice  coming 
own  from  thatvaat  height  a  mere  '*  filament  of  sound," 
Lacv  could  have  believed  her  a  creature  of  another 
world  and  apeciea. 

She  was  not,  however,  companionleas  in  this  her  aerial 
home :  the  goats  often  repaired  thither  to  rest;  the  sea- 
bird  there  depiosited  her  eggs ;  and  to  them  had  she  fre- 
anently  been  indebted  for  sustenance  when  the  rock  and 
be  shore  failed  to  afibrd  their  natural  tribute  of  berries 
and  shell-fish. 

Necessity,  that  teacher  sterner  and  moreefiieient  even 
than  dnty,  soon  accustomed  Lacv  to  the  difiieult  ascent 
and  rude  hidiog-place.  He  had  Men  too  familiar  with 
hardship  and  sorrow  to  mourn  over  outward  privations ; 
and,  ere  long,  he  loved  that  *'  dim  retreat,"  hallowed  as 
it  was  by  repose  and  safety,  and  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  her  who  was  not  only  ms  sister, but  his  best  and  only 
friend. 

The  desires  which  once  consumed  his  sf^rit  were  ex- 
tincuished ;  the  vain  strife  and  the  yet  vainer  joys  and 
ambitions  of  the  world  no  longer  occupied  his  mind. 
'*  Revenge  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead  :'*  he 
could  remember  his  enemies,  ay,  even  Lionel  Wetham- 
stede,  in  peace ;  and  when  he  walked  among  the  neigh- 
boring herdsmen,,  lowlier  in  lot  than  themselves,  or 
stood  in  the  opening  of  his  mountain-hold,  and  looked 
on  the  ocean  roaring  beneath,  or  the  host  of  heaven 
shining  (Quietly  above^  Lacy  de  Vere  forgot  the  past,  and 
calling  his  sister  to  his  side,  pronounced  himself  a  happy 
man. 

But  this  retreat^  this  respite  from  misfortune,  was  not 
destined  to  remam  long  undiscovered.  The  battle  of 
Towton  had,  it  is  true,  placed  Edward  Duke  of  York  on 
the  throne,  and  wholly  destroyed  or  scattered  the  adher- 
ents of  queen  Margaret ;  but  that  remorseless  prince, 
deeming  his  ^power  only  to  be  secured  by  continued 
bloodshed,  Mill  allowea  his  followers  to  ravish  the 
north,  as  having  been  the  strong-hold  of  the  Lancastrian 
cause.  Among  the  most  active  in  this  murderous  em- 
ployment was  Lionel  Welhamstede.  He  knew  that 
Lacy  de  Vere  yet  lived,  concealed,  as  he  had  reason  to 
suspect,  in  the  neighborhood  of  nis  former  dwelling. 
Except  as  affording  means  of  gaining  fortune  and  dis- 
tinction, the  cause  of  king  Edward  or  queen  Margaret 
were  abke  indifferent  to  him ;  it  was  personal  hatred 
which  induced  him  to  hunt  out  the  Lancastrians  with 
Buch  relentless  zeal— the  desire  to  discover  and  exter- 
minate the  last  of  that  family,  whose  protection  be  had 
ao  long  enjoyed  and  cruelly  requited.  During  chiklhood 
and  youth  he  had  been  afavonte  inith  the  old  baron  de 
Vere,  and  as  such  allowed  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  castle ; 
before  him  he  had  masked,  under  the  show  of  humility 
and  devoted  zeal,  the  designing,  treacherous  spirit, 
«^||h  crouches  that  it  may  the  more  securely  spring 
^^Kis  prey,  and  lays  in  servile  submission  the  founds- 
viP^f  despotic  i>ower.  The  young  Lacy,  bold  and  open 
as  became  his  birth,  instinctively  scorned  the  minion, 
even  before  he  discovered  how  well  that  scorn  was 
merited.  Many  a  proud  glance  and  bitter  taunt  were 
bestowed  by  the  fearless  youth,  little  dreaming*  that  of 
all  such,  however  unnoticed  at  (he  time,  Lionel  kept  a 
too  faithful  record,  and  would  one  day  claim  for  them  a 
deadly  recompense.  And  now  that  day  was  near  at  hand. 
Hatred,  once  formed  in  the  heart,  turns  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left  till  its  work  is  done.  Love, 
even  the  love  of  a  mother  fur  her  babe,  may  be  diverted 
—grief,  though  of  a  father  for  his  first-Dom,  be  fori^otten 
— grautude  may  pass  like  the  morning  dew,  and  pity  as 
a  noon  day  doiul—HATitso  alone  can  survive  all  change, 
all  time,  all  circumstance,  all  other  emotions,  nay,  it  can 
survive  the  accomplishment  of  revenge,  and,  like  the 
vampyre,  prey  on  its  dead  victim !    • 

"  I  know  not,'*  said  Lacy,  as  he  and  Blanche  stood 
together  one  evening  in  the  archway  of  their  cavern,  "I 
know  not  why,  when  all  around  me  is  so  fair,  sadness 
and  forebodinffB  of  coming  evil  should  hang  so  heavily 
on  my  heart.*' 

"  Nay,  nay,  dear  Lacy^"  replied  Blanche ;  "  look  at 
onrcasde,  wnich  will  resist  both  fire  and  violence;  our 
faithful  rock,  with  all  its  luxuriant  garniture  flashing  in 
the  light  of  that  departing  sun :  what  should  we  fear  1 
Art  thou  weary  of  repose.  Lacy,  or  dost  thou  mistrust 
thy  warder  T'  continued  she  vnth  affectionate  playful- 
ness, at  the  same  instant  pkicing  her  arm  within  his. 

Bot  the  cloud  raased  not  from  her  brother's  brow,  snd 
he  replied  in  the  low  broken  voice  men  use  when  troubled 
in  .spirit :  **  I  tell  thee,  Blanche-nnay,  count  not  my 


words  idle,  for  an  influence  is  on  me  which  I  can  neither 
gainsay  nor  resist— I  tell  thee,  evil  hangs  over  us— m; 
end  is  near.  Twice  I  spared  Lionel  Wethamstede ;  and 
twice,  since  the  last  going  down  of  yonder  sun,  have  I 
beheld  myself  in  his  power.  Oh !  it  was  a  dark  vision, 
a  dream  more  fearful  than  a  field  of  battle !" 

**  Dreams,  Lacy,  visions !— what  of  them  1  When 
I  dwelt  here  alone,  oh,  how  often  did  1  see  thee  pri- 
soner—wounded— dying— dead  !  I,  too,  had  dreams  and 
visions,  and  yet  they  came  not  true :  why,  then,  should 
thine  r' 

Lacy  made  no  reply  to  this  inquiry,  for  he  heard  it 
not :  and  when  he  again  spoke,  his  words  were  but  the 
expression  of  the  melancholy  reverie  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  "  Yes— it  was  down  there— stealing  along  the 
foot  of  tht  rock,  half  hidden  by  the  ^  trees  and  un- 
derwood, Lionel  and  his  black  band— six— black  in 
spirit  as  in  outward  guise— not  one  ever  known  to 
strike  twice  or  to  spare— I  knew  them  all— and  why  they 
came.*' 

"Lacy— Baron  de  Vere!"  exclaimed  Blanche, 
shaking  his  arm,  which  she  held,  with  her  utmost 
strength,  "  rouse  from  this  unmanly  mood ;  let  the 
babe  and  the  peasant  start  at  shadows,  but  thou,  I  pray 
thee— let  me  not  have  to  blush  for  him  whom  I  ought  to 
honor !" 

"And  whom  thou  wilt  ere  long  weep,"  replied  Lacy, 
in  an  unaltered  voice.  "Blanche  de  Vere,  misjudge 
me  not !  I  spoke  neither  of  flight,  nor  fear,  nor  supplica- 
tion for  life,  nor  aught  that  may  disgrace  a  warrior— I 
did  but  speu  of  death— death  that  were  welcome,  if  it 
came  only  to  myself;  but  my  sister,  dearer  than  ail  the 
kindred  Ihave  lost,  were  all  now  living— my  last,  last 
friend,  death  is  on  its  way  to  thee  too !" 

"  It  will  not  be  death  if  shared  with  thee,"  replied 
Blanche  fervently ,  "  death  would  be  to  live  when  thou 
wert  gone.  I  did  thee  wrong,  noble^  generous  brother  I 
forgive  it."  And  she  sat  down  at  his  feet,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  bands. 

"  Glorious  orb !"  said  Lacy,  after  havinc  for  soms 
minutes  earnestly  regarded  the  snn,  whicE  was  now 
slowly  descending  into  the  ocean  with  more  than 
meridian  pomp,  "  unchanged,  unchangeable— bright  at 
thy  setting  as  on  thy  first  rising— most  glorious  oib, 
farewell !  And  thou  too,  earth,  steeped  in  the  tears  ana 
blood  of  thy  children,  polluted  with  crime,  groaning 
with  sorrow,  yet  withal  so  beauteously  appareUed,  maaj 
graves  bast  tnou  aflorded  my  father's  nouse— spate  it 
yet  another— the  la&t— and  now^*'  said  he — the  steady 
solemn  tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto  spoke  changing 
to  one  of  indignant  defiance,  while  a  change  as  com- 
I^te  overspread  his  countenance— "  now,  even  now, 
that  grave  is  needed— the  appointed  hour  is  arrived — 
yonder  the  murderers  corns,  black  and  silent  as  in  the 
vision ;  but  the  last  de  Vere  dies  not  like  a  reptile,  dri- 
ven into  its  hold  and  crushed  in  darkness ;  the  doom 
that  is  decreed  shall  be  met.  Rise,  Blanche !  sister  by 
birth,  companion  in  sorrow,  daughter  of  heroes,  arise, 
snd  let  us  descend  l  let  not  Lionel  have  to  glory  in  our 
shame !—  haste  !— haste '  I  see  his  black  plume  waving 
to  and  fro— his  spear  glitters  through  the  trees— nearer- 
brighter  every  instant." 

"I  am  ready,  ready  to  endure  all,**  said  Blanche, 
firmly ;  "but  on.  let  not  Lionel  see  our  parting  anguish  t 
bless  me  for  the  last  time  here  !**— andsne  laid  her  head 
upon  her  brother's  bosom.  They  stood  regarding  each 
other,  apeechlesB  and  in  tears ;  to  part  was  harder  than 
to  die. 

Lacy's  vision  and  foreboding  were  indeed  on  the 
point  of  being  realized.  The  implacable  Lionel  had 
learned  but  too  surely  their  place  of  retreat,  and  but  too 
truly  was  he  with  his  rufiians,  windinjS  alonfl[  the  foot  of 
the  rock ;  e\en  now  they  were  within  view  of  the 
cavern,  in  the  opening  of  which  stood  that  devoted  pair, 
whose  doom  was  sealed  before  they  knew  it.  A  shout 
of  brutal  triumph  suddenly  arose  from  I^ionel  and  his 
band,  as  they  halted  when  sufficiently  near  the  spot :  at 
the  same  instant  two  picked  archers  obeyed  their  lea- 
der's command  with  murderous  precision,  and  ere  the 
denfenceless  victims  could  look  round  or  utter  a  cry.  the 
arrows  pierced  them,  clasped  as  they  were  in  each  otnerts 
arms !  One  of  the  shafts  had  entered  Lacy^  heart,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  without  word  or  groan,  ho 
was  numbered  with  the  dead.  For  an  instant,  a  tingle 
instant,  his  dying  eyes  were  turned  upon  his  fellow  vie- 
tim ;  and  that  glance,  though  transient  as  the  flash  of 
lightning,  revealed  love  stronger  than  death,  love  that 
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would  exist  beyond  the  gniYe.  The  wound  received  by 
Blanche,  though  mortaJ,  was  not  calculated  to  occa^ 
non  instant  death,  and  nobly  did  she  employ  the  precious 

"'My  brother  shall  not  become  a  prey  to  the  birds  of 
the  air,"  were  her  first  words  on  perceiving  that  he  was 
indeed  dead :  and.  with  an  energy  scarcely  human,  she 
prepared  for  her  labor  of  love.  Habit  had.  it  is  true, 
rendered  the  ascent  and  descent  of  that  rocK  so  easy, 
that  in  die  darkest  night  she  would  scarcely  have  miasea 
her  footing ;  but  wounded  as  she  was  at  present,  her 
intention  to  descend,  and  convey  with  her  Lacy's  yet 
warm  and  bleeding  body,  appeared  impracticable .  Love, 
however,  enabled  ner  to  execute  what  love  had  induced 
her  to  determine.  Carefully  wrapping  the  corse  in  every 
garment  she  could  afford  from  herself,  to  defend  ii  in 
some  measore  from  the  sharp  points  of  the  rock,  she 
parUy  drew  and  partly  bore  the  precious  burden  down  a 
pathway,  which  to  any  but  herself  would,  under  such 
circumsiaoces,  have  assuredly  been  fatal.  She  felt 
neither  fatigue  nor  pain ;  she  heeded  not  that  every 
stone  and  step  in  her  descent  was  sprinkled  with  her 
own*blood ;  her  sole  care  was  to  shield  the  senseless 
body  in  her  arms  from  wouuds  and  injury.  Heaven,  in 
laty,  strengthed  her  for  the  task,  and  she  reached  the 
ground  in  safety— her  labor  accomplished,  her  reward 
obtained.  Those  who  had  come  out  against  the  noble 
pair,  gathered  round  them  in  silence:  some,  in  truth, 
touched  by  that  exhibition  of  love,  passing  even  the  love 
of  women. 

She  unfolded  the  coverings  from  the  body,  wh ich  was 
now  becoming  cold  and  stiff;  then  looking  upon  the 
armed  circle,  she  fixed  her  eye  on  him,  the  evil  spirit, 
whose  ministers  they  were,  and  addressed  him  like  one 
sifted  with  unearthly  authority.  **  Lionel,  thy  work  is 
Bushed !  thou  werl  the  nursling  of  our  house,  and  hast 
become  its  destroyer!  thou  hast  rendered  bitter  for 
sweet,  and  evil  for  good,  and  iqjuries  for  benefits !  thou 
hsst  brought  low  the  old,  the  honorable,  the  young,  the 
brave,  the  virtuous,  and  hitherto  none  bath  stayed  thy 
hand ;  but  come  near,  Lionel  Wethamstede,  and  I  wiD 
advifee  thee  of  things  that  shall  befall  thee  yet.  By  day 
thou  shalt  dread  treachery,  and  by  night  dream  visions 
of  horror ;  thou  shalt  flee  when  none  pursue,  and  be 
afraid  where  no  fear  is ;  thou  hast  built  thy  fortunes  in 
thy  master^s  blood ;  some  around  thee  shall  build  theirs 
in  thine ;  as  thou  hast  hated,  so  shall  others  hate  thee : 
.  acorn,  and  sorrow,,  and  affliction,  and  want — every  evil 
thou  nast  wrought  on  us  shall  cleave  fourfold  and  for 
ever  to  thee  and  thine— yea,  cleafeas  the  fiesh  cleaveth 
to  the  bone.  Ay,  go  thv  way,  man  of  blood !  brace 
thy  helmet,  and  mount  thy  steed— thou  mayest  escape 
me  now  ;  but  I  shall  see  thee  again,  where  neither  horse 
nor  armor  shall  avail  thee :  before  God,  who  will  con- 
demn the  murderer  in  the  face  of  heaven,  in  the  day  of 
judgment— Lionel  Wethamstede,  thou  shalt  meet  me 
ihtrt  r 

She  ceased.  The  livid  paleness  and  the  damps  of  death 
had  gradually  gathered  on  her  countenance ;  every  sen- 
tence had  been  uttered  in  mortal  anguitth :  ueverthe- 
lessshe  had  maintained  throughout  the  cold,  calm  bear- 
ing of  one  ahready  separated  from  the  body.  The 
wretch  to  whom  her  words  had  been  addressed  shivered 
under  their  influence,  as  though  exposed  to  au  ice-blast  ; 
Bupentitious horror  mastered  the  ferocious  spirit  till  then 
acarcely  satined  with  its  revenge ;  and  setting  spurs  to 
his  horse^  he  departed  from  the  spot  like  one  pursued  by 
an  evil  spirit.         ,       .       ,  ... 

*'  Let  those  who  shot  the  arrows,  complete  their 
work  !'*  said  the  dying  maiden  to  the  men,  who  remain- 
ed fixed  to  the  spot,  subdued  by  some  supernatural 
agency,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  their  leader's  depar- 
ture :  '^  let  them  wrap  us  in  one  shroud,  and  bury  us  in 
the  same  grave !" 

One  of  the  archers  stepped  forward :  he  was  rude, 
even  savage,  in  his  exterior,  but  nature  was  not  utterly 
extinct:  he  kneeled  down  beside  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  and  swore  to  observe  the  request. 

"  Thy  victim  blesses  thee,"  repUed  Blanche ;  "  &r«- 
well !"  She  spoke  no  more,  for  death  claimed  his  con- 
quest. She  stretched  herself  on  the  ground  beside  him 
whom  in  life  she  had  loved  so  well,  whom  dying  she 
could  not  forget ;  placing  one  arm  beneath  his  head  and 
the  other  Mom  his  bosom,  so  that  her  cheek  rested 
against  his,  anf  meekly  cloeed  her  eyes,  like  a  wearied 
Slild  that  alept  on  Its  mother's  lap.  '  '  '  *  ^''*"'^" 
Thus  died  I-«cy  and  Blanche  de  Vere,  twins  in  birth. 


uid  twins  also  in  the  manner  of  their  death.  They 
slept  not  as  their  fathers  before  them,  in  marble  monu- 
ments adorned  with  stately  devices ;  th^y  were  laid  in 
the  peasant's  grave,  beneath  the  green  and  trodden  turf, 
with  no  record  more  lasting  than  its  bright  but  perisha- 
ble flowers.  There  was  none  to  mourn  over  them,  none 
to  have  them  in  remembrance,  none  to  perpetuate  their 
name  :  when  they  died,  they  died  together,  and  with 
them  the  memory  of  a  noble  race  passed  for  ever  from 
the  earth. 

"  Bo  fails,  so  langaiihss,  grows  dia  anddiM, 
AU  that  thii  world  is  proud  of  • 
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*<  We  hava  often  in  ear  daily  wanderingi,  met  witti  a  foce, 
fiiirar  and  mora  beautiftil  than  any  we  have  ever  yet  beheld  i 
which  liai  left  upon  our  mindi  an  imprauion  that  reqninid 
w«eki — ^in  acme  caaes,  montha — to  eraite. 

"  It  may  be  compared  to  a  aixigle  ray  of  ranahine,  suddenly 
barstins  Its  way,  after  an  April  ahower,  through  a  dense  veu 
of  clouof,  gladdening  the  light,  and  imparting  an  unaccount- 
able feeling  of  happineaa  to  the  heart.  Dot  vaniihing  almost 
Bi  quickly  as  it  appeara.  Yet,  although  the  ray  haa  gone,  the 
aenaationa  aroated  by  ita  appearanoe  remain  behind^ 

Tia  atrange  that  in  thia  world  of  oura. 

Such  iweet  and  gentle  beingi  dwell, 
As  caat  o'er  life^  bright  aunny  hoora 

A  glow,  no  pleasure  can  dispeL 

That  face  of  thine,  that  spaikling  eye, 
Have  nearly  turned  my  ardent  brain, 

And  yet  twould  be  a  bliss  to  die, 
Could  1  but  see  thee  smile  again.    « 

That  pouting;  lip  so  full  of  scorn. 

Betrays  thine  anxer  with  a  friend. 
Who  deems  thee  aO  an  angel  bom, 

And  weeps  to  think  he  dud  offend. 

As  poets  sing,  we  mortals  feel, 

A  kindred  spirit  meets  its  like. 
Oar  burning  thoughts  we  thus  reveal, 

And  hearts  with  glowing  hearta  unite. 

Methinks  when  Nature  formed  thine  eye. 

Radiant  with  gentleneas  and  grace. 
She  plucked  a  sunbeam  from  the  sky, 

And  traced  each  beauty  for  thy  face. 

Since  not  in  life  twill  be  my  lot 
To  hear  thy  voice,  nor  see  thee  smile, 

I  may  not  think  I'm  all  forgot. 
Yet  aUll  I  ni  think  ol  thee  the  while. 

Whatever  may  be  thy  lot  on  earth. 
May  Heaven  grant  thee  ne'er  to  know 

The  panr  that  rends  this  heart  of  mine, 
mie  1  -       •  -  •  •    • 


Wt 


)  life  is  left  on  earth  below. 


But  when  thy  soul  is  freed  from  earth 

And  wanders  to  its  home  above. 
May  my  lot  be  to  sing  its  worth 

Around  th'  eternal  throne  of  love.         Aj^.  t. 


THE  WIDOW'S  MITE. 

BT  BOBXBT   MOlfTOOMSBT. 

Amid  the  pompous  crowd 
Of  rich  adorers,  came  a  humble  form ; 
A  widow,  medL  aa  Poverty  could  make 
Her  cluldren !  with  a  look  of  sad  content 
Her  mite  within  the  treaanre>heap  ahe  cast : 
Then,  timidly  as  bashful  twilight,  stole 
From  out  the  Temple.    But  her  lowly  gift 
Was  witneas*d  by  an  Eye,  whose  mercy  views 
In  motive,  all  that  consecrates  a  deed 
To  goodness :  ao  Ha  bless'd  the  widow's  mite 
Beyond  the  gifts  abounding  wealth  beatew'd. 
Thus,  is  it.  Lord  I  with  Thee :  the  heart  is  Thine, 
And  all  the  world  ef  hidden  action  there 
Works  in  thy  sight,  like  waves  beneath  the  aun, 
Conapicuoua  !  and  a  thonaand  nameless  acta 
Tlrnt  lurk  in  lowly  aecrecy,  and  die 
Unnoticed,  like  the  trodden  ilowers  that  fall 
Beneath  a  proud  man's  foot— to  Thee  are  known, 
And  written  with  a  sunbeam  in  the  Book 
Of  Life,  where  mercy  fills  the  brightest  page ! 


//;;....., 


^  •    c  v.//,-' 
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,  ...WW  Ml  iwiacmd.  were  the  very 

.^^  tfoort.    They  had  been  nngled  out  with  rc- 

"  "^  tbeir  ihowy  and  imposing  qnalitift;  and 

/««••?  the  uruice  hinwelf  already  indicated  that  cold 

ll»o«*Lir»ed  temper,  which  afterwards  woved  of  bo 

i^  '•ffSmeBtdSrin*  the  comae  of  hia  lUfated  hfe, 

^tjJ^'SooSe  to  have  gathered  around  him.ar«- 
S  ^^le^SSgttiAed  f''  »««•'  ^^^^^^^  "^  ^*^ 

*^lr^  among  these.  Sir  Herbert  Mevndl  ato^ 

B«i*  €jeii  ^yr^  ,t  this  time,  .scarcely  fire-w>d- 

rtomia«**Vidl  graccftd,  and  athletic  w  form-with  the 


t  a  smile  soft,  sweet,  and  penetrating 
I ;  bred,  too,  under  the  eye  of  Buck- 
nodel  of  courtly  grace  and  gallantry 
',  no  wonder  that  he  had  imbibed 
ate  manner,  which  even  his  enemies 
1  to  have  posBeseed  and  still  less 
ould  also  have  contracted  some  of 
sven  his  friends  have  never  denied, 
ert  Mejrnell  at  the  time  that  he  ar« 
f  Spain,  in  person  and  outward  man* 
n  heart,  the  following  narrative  will 

•nth  of  May,  1628,  that  a  buU  fight 

d,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  this 

to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Splendidly 

re  always  got  up,  especially  when 

al  presence,  the  magnificence  was 

resent  occasion,  as  may  very  nato* 

And,  indeed,  if  the  ol^ect  were  to 

di  prince  an  exhibition  of  Spanish 

\  so  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 

hosen.     It  went,  indeed,  a  liltlo 

tended ;  for  all  the  points  of  that 

difl|>layed,  were  not,  perhaps,  quits 

the  ideas  of  the  prince. 

'  days,  a  public  bull  fight  might  be 

iensation,  upon  one  soot,  of  all  the 

is  of  the  national  aispoeilion  in 

r  display— not  the  light,  gay,  and 

frenchman— but  more  grave,  more 

id  solemn— partaking  rather  of  the 

ment  of  old  davs  than  of  the  ball 

me»-with  such  feelings  did  the 

>rithe  arena,  dressed  splendidly,  but 

id,  casting  up  their  eyes  to  the 

ti  beauty,  which  stretched  around 

await  with  proudly  swelling  hearts 

(  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 

•ns  and  their  prowess  to  such  fair 

hemselves,  however,  were  warmly 

;  and  daring  spectacle  which  was 

;yes.    As  for  its  being  cruel  also, 

worse  of  any  sport  for  that  evea 

-ery  meanmg  of  the  term  was  not 

Meynell  alone  saw  bm  little  of 

^  nade  a  splendid  first  rush,  and  as 

^  ing  upward  to  ^et  a  fuUer  view  of 

y>n,  nis  eye  hghted  upon  an  ob- 
cavaliers,  ana  metaaores  out  of 
t.    It  was  a  young  lady  of  about 
seated  Just  outside  the  space  en- 
nd  its  followers.    Being  a  little  in 
lad  been  standing,  he  had  not  ob» 
vas  moving  forward,  a  part  of  his 
ed  upon  the  rail,  he  turned  back 
hen  bis  eyes  rested  full  upon  the 
tUl  then,  they  had  ever  beheld* 
as,  in  the  rrign  of  James  I,  un^ 
for  the  degree  of  beauty  which 
lell  felt  in  an  instant  anything  so 
w.wtj  oa  mu  ne  had  never  seen. 

She  was  speaking  at  the  moment  when  Meynell  firsl 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  pointing  out  something  m 
the  arena,  to  a  lady  who  appeared  to  be  her  mother. 
The  sweet,  soft  and  musieal  lone  of  her  voice— the 
beauty  of  her  lips  as  they  moved  in  speakinf ,  disnlMyed 
from  time  to  time  the  exquisite  beauty  within ;  the  lor^ 
mation  of  the  rounded  and  delicate  arm.  as  it  was 
outstretched  in  the  act  of  pointing,  and.  almost  above 
all,  the  band  itself  that  pomted— the  whole  picture,  in 
short,  struck  Meynell  with  the  keenest  admiration  and 
delight;  he  stopped  short,  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
drew  near  to  the  rail— and  sat  down  within  a  few  paces 
of  this  enchanting  vision. 


f^ 
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OLIVIA  DE  CASTRO. 

,  It  is  Strang,  and  often  lamentable,  to  consider  the 
influence  which  public  events  have  upon  private  for- 
tunes. I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  widows  made  by  war, 
or  of  the  other  many  and  dreadful  sufierinn  which  that 
awful  sconige,  inflicts  upon  humanity.  The  stream  of 
the  Dublic  destiniee  carries  upon  its  boeom  many  a  private 
iliaUop;  sometimes  aided  hy  its  current,  and  adorned  by 
its  course  of  beauty,  but  far  more  often,  after  a  long 
flocceasion  of  perils,  wrecked  and  utterly  destroyed. 

Who.  but  a  soothsayer,  would  have  seen  any  con- 
nexion between  the  fortunes  of  Herbert  Meynell,  the  son 
of  an  Eoffliah  knight  and  dame,  bom  and  Bred  in  Eng- 
land—and those  ofDonna  Olivia  de  Castro,  the  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  grandee,  whose  only  emigrations  had  been 
between  her  father's  old  castle  and  his  palace  at  Mad- 
rid t  And  yet  these  two  persons  fixed  the  fate  of  each 
other's  hves.  And  what  brought  them  together  1  The 
course  of  public  events. 

Sir  Herbert  Meynell's  father  had  been  one  of  those 
gentlemen^  of  knightly  families,  who  bought  the  he- 
rditary  knighthood,  which  James  I.  constituted  for  pecu- 
niary, purposes,  under  the  title  of  baronet.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  the  king,  and  his  son  waa  bred  up  very  much 
about  the  person  of  Prince  Charles.  Sir  Herbert  was 
thus,  at  the  period  of  his  father's  death,  which  happened 
about  the  year  1690,  when  he  was  about  two-and-twenty 
years  old,  far  from  being  the  course,  uninstructed,  un- 
mannerly bumpkin,  which  the  mere  country  gentlemen 
of  England  almost  universally  were  at  that  day.  He 
had  been  bred  about  the  court,  and  among  the  best 
even  there.  He  ■  had  great  natural  advantages,  and 
he  cultivated  them,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  to  the 
utmost.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  he  succeeded  to  the 
very  large  property  of  nis  father-^anether  advantage,  of 
tbe  extent  of  which  he  was  fully  conscioua—he  was  one 
of  the  most  accompiiahed  gallants  of  the  court,  in  which 
he  fixed  his  residence.  Coming  from  the  midland,  he 
had  family  connexions  with  the  lord  of  the  ascendant, 
Buckingham ;  and,  although  not  bv  office  one  of  bis  re- 
tainers, he  was  constantly  about  his  person,  and  was 
consideied  as  one  of  his  most  favored  followers. 

Accordingly,  when  that  most  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion, the  prince's  journey  to  Spain,  was  resolved  on. 
Sir  Herbert  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  galaxv  of 
Boble  persons  who  were  to  go  direct  to  Spain  and  form 
the  retinue  of  the  prince  during  his  residence  at  Ma- 
drid. Buckingham  had  originally  wished  that  he  shouki 
accooomny  them:  but,  as  their  escort  was  limited  to 
three.  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  Sir  Richard  G.-«Jiam,  and 
Endymion  Porter—this  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
He  went  out.  however,  with  Lord  Denbigh,  Lord  Ken- 
fliiigton,  Lord  Cecil,  Lord  Howard,  and  the  other  voung 
nobles  who  formed  the  court  of  the  prince  at  Madrid. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  more  youth,  beauty,  wit,  wealth 
and  rank,  congregated  together,  than  in  this  cortege. 
The,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  eminence  itself,  had 
offiginally  arisen  from  his  advantages  of  person,  was  at 
this  time  in  the  very  zenith  of  manhood,  and  an  un- 
paralleled count  of  continued  success  had  added  all  the 
animation,  bouyancy  and  brilliancy,  which  are  the 
mmal  attendants  on  good  fortune.  The  yonng  noblemen 
who  had  followed  the  prince  to  Madrid,  were  the  very 
eUie  of  the  court.  They  had  been  mngied  out  with  re- 
ference to  their  showy  and  imposing  qualities;  and 
though  the  prince  himself  already  indicated  that  cold 
and  reserved  temper,  which  afterwards  proved  of  so 
roach  detriment  during  the  course  of  hia  ill-fated  life, 
yet  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  Francis  1. 
or  Henri  Qoatre  to  have  gathered  around  him.  a  re- 
tiniie  more  distinguished  for  grace,  vivacity,  ana  Vair 
de  cour» 

Bot  even  among  these.  Sir  Herbert  Meynell  stood 
promuent.     He  was,  at  this  time,  scarcely  five-and- 
tvrenty.    Tall,  graceful,  and  athletic  in  fonn— with  the 
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eye  of  a  falcon,  yet  a  smile  soft,  sweet,  and  penetrating 
as  that  of  a  woman ;  bred,  too,  under  the  eye  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  this  model  of  courtly  grace  and  gallantry 
constantly  iu  view,  no  wonder  that  he  had  imbibed 
much  of  that  exquisite  manner,  which  even  his  enemies 
admit  Buckingham  to  have  possessed  and  still  less 
wonder  that  he  should  also  have  contracted  some  of 
those  vices  which  even  his  friends  have  never  denied. 
Such  was  Sir  Herbert  Meynell  at  the  time  that  he  ar« 
rived  at  the  court  of  Spain,  in  person  and  outward  man- 
ner ;  what  he  was  in  heart,  the  following  narrative  will 
probably  show  :— 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1628,  that  a  bull  ficht 
was  held  at  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  this 
national  exhibition  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  &)lendicUy 
as  these  shows  were  always  got  up,  especially  when 
honored  by  the  royal  presence,  the  magnificence  was 
redoubled  on  the  present  occasion,  as  may  very  natu- 
rally be  supposed.  And,  indeed,  if  the  object  were  to 
display  to  the  English  prince  an  exhibition  of  Spanish 
character,  no  means  so  well  calculated  for  the  puipose 
could  have  been  chosen.  It  went,  indeed,  a  little 
farther  than  was  intended ;  for  all  the  points  of  that 
character  that  were  displayed,  were  not,  perhaps,  quite 
in  consonance  with  tbe  ideas  of  the  prince. 

Certainly,  in  those  dajrs,  a  public  bull  fight  might  be 
considered  as  a  condensation,  upon  one  spot,  of  all  the 
most  prominent  parts  of  the  national  disposition  in 
Spain.  The  love  of  display — not  the  light,  gay,  and 
giddv  feeling  of  the  Frenchman— but  more  grave,  more 
solid,  I  had  almost  said  solemn— partaking  rather  of  the 
nature  of  the  tournament  of  old  days  than  of  the  ball 
room  of  TiiMff^ni  times— with  such  feelings  did  the 
S^»f^n  Lsh  cs  v£i  her3}  i  nterithe  arena,  dressed  splendidly,  but 
rij^^idlv  iifiTional]>\  and.  casting  up  their  eyes  to  the 
gii  1 1  r-  r  i  ef< ,  E  OB  d  <?d  u  ith  beauty,  which  stretched  around 
th  '■■  ■\  it*  i9  bi  »ve,  await  with  proudly  swelling  hearts 
tfa  inch  wts  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 

e:  iiir  ir  [ycrwttB  and  their  prowess  to  such  fair 

\h 

: !  ish  rmeti^  themselves,  however,  were  warmly 
ini^-ir^ir  ij  by  I  he  fine  and  daring  spectacle  which  waa 
pfiF^^in^  h«ror(s  (heir  eyes.  As  for  its  being  cruel  also, 
ifew  (jeople  Lftink  the  worse  of  any  sport  for  that  even 
now.  Hui  then  thn  very  meaning  of  the  term  was  not 
known  by  ihe  gn'uL  Meynell  alone  saw  but  little  of 
tbe  fight.  Tht;  bull  made  a  splendid  first  rush,  and  as 
Sir  Herbert  was  moving  upward  to  ^et  a  fuller  view  of 
what  would  next  happen,  hb  eye  hghted  upon  an  ob- 

i'ect  which  put  bull  and  cavaliers,  and  metadores  out  of 
lis  head- in  an  instant.  It  was  a  young  lady  of  about 
eighteen.  She  was  seated  just  outside  the  space  en- 
closed for  the  court  and  its  followers.  Being  a  little  in 
firont  where  Meynell  had  been  standing,  he  had  not  ob* 
served  her  till,  as  he  was  moving  forward,  a  part  of  his 
dress  becoming  hitched  upon  the  rail,  he  turned  back 
to  disengajge  it ;  and  then  his  eyes  rested  full  upon  the 
loveliest  face  which,  till  then,  they  had  ever  beheld* 
The  English  court  was,  in  the  rrign  of  James  I,  un- 
doubtedly remarkable  for  the  degree  of  beauty  which 
adorned  it.  But  Meynell  felt  in  an  instant  anything  so 
lovely  as  thi$  he  had  never  seen. 

She  was  speaking  at  the  moment  when  Meynell  first 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  pointing  out  something  in 
the  arena,  to  a  lady  who  appeared  to  be  her  mother* 
The  sweet,  soft  and  musical  tone  of  her  voice— the 
beauty  of  her  lips  as  they  moved  in  speaking,  displayed 
from  time  to  time  the  exquisite  beauty  withm ;  the  for- 
mation of  the  rounded  and  delicate  arm.  as  it  was 
outstretched  in  the  act  of  pointing,  and.  almost  above 
all,  tbe  hand  itself  that  pomted— the  whole  picture,  in 
short,  struck  Meynell  with  the  keenest  admiration  and 
delight;  he  stopped  short,  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
drew  near  to  the  rail— and  sat  down  within  a  few  paces 
I  of  this  enchaating  vision. 
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Sir  Herbert  had,  undoubtedly,  been,  to  use  a  homely 
but  expressive  phrase,  some  what  taken  a-back  by  the 
sudden  view  ota creature  so  inexpressibly  lovely.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  to  lose  his  8elf-[>o6se8&ion— or,  at  least 
not  speedily  to  regain  it — even  unaer  such  circumstances 
as  these.  He  looked,  and  looked  again— to  ascertain 
whether  his  first  glance  had  deceived  liim :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  be  gazed,  the  more  he  sdmired.  His 
thoughts  ran  back  to  the  memory  of  the  English  beau- 
ties whom  he  had  wooed,  but  none  could  com^iare  with 
this  peerless  Spaniard.  He  scanned  the  peculiar  points 
of  her  national  beauty,  and  thought  them  eo  many  in- 
gredients of  perfection.  ^  The  ideas  which  Byron  has 
since  put  into  such  beautiful  verse,  filled  his  mind: 

How  much 
Hath  FhoBbut  woo*d  hi  vain  to  «poil  her  cheek. 

Which  glows  yet  imoother  from  his  amoroui  clntch  ! 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  damei  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forma  appear  !  how  languid,  wan  and  weak  1 

Meynell  was  not  a  man  to  let  his  admiration  remain 
long  unknown  to  its  object.  "1  will  wait,"  thought  he, 
•*  a  little  while  for  an  opportunity  to  accost  her—and  if 
It  does  not  occur,  I  will  make  one."  It  did  occur,  how- 
ever, and  that  speedily. 

At  first  he  was  rather  hampered  by  his  difliculty  in 
•peaking  Spanish;  and  he  complained  of  hid  being  a 
poor  Englishman,  who  had  not  been  lon^  enough  in 
Spain  to  overcome  his  northern  ignorance,  in  a  manner 
which  announced  that  he  was  one  of  the  prince's  suite 
—a  fact  which,  as  he  well  knew,  was  at  that  moment 
more  likely  to  forward  his  suit  with  any  lady  in  Ma- 
drid, than  if  he  had  been  a  [iirandee  of  the  first  class : 
but  he  did  not  yet  know  Olivia  de  Csstro,  or  he  would 
have  felt  how  little  impression  such  things  as  that  made 
upon  her  mind.  She  relieved  him,  however,  on  the 
Bcore  of  language,  by  asking  him  whether  he  spoke 
French.  **  My  mother,"  she  added,  lookinj[  toward 
her,  "  is  a  Frenchwoman,  and  her  language  is  consa- 
quently  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own." 

At  this  Sir  Herbert  was  delighted,  for  he  fully  felt  the 
exceeding  disadvantage  of  having  so  faulty  a  weapon 
as  a  language  which  he  imperfectly  understood.  '*  It  is 
like  fencing  with  one*s  left  hand,"  said  he  to  himself, 
**  beside  the  chance  of  making  some  blunder  so  ridicu- 
lous, as  inevitably  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  the  speaker. 
Anything  but  that  I  could  make  head  against ;  but  if 
once  the  idea  of  ridicule  falls  upon  a  wooer — the  die  is 
cast— it  is  all  in  vain !" 

The  conversation  now  proceeded  with  animation. 
Donna  Olivia  was  most  curious  about  England  and  the 
English— their  habits,  their  modes  of  thinking — "  And 
they  are  all  heretics  »"  she  asked,  crossing  herself. 

"By  far  the  greatest  part,"  answered  Sir  Herbert, 
**  but  you  see,"  he  added,  for  he  did  not  relish  the 
tone  in  which  she  had  spoken,  or  the  look  by  which  she 
had  accompanied  it — *'you  see  that  the  animosities 
between  catholic  and  protestant  have  all  passed  away. 
Here  is  our  prince  come  over,  like  a  knight  of  the  olden 
time,  to  woo  the  king's  fair  sister;  ana  the  pope  him- 
self is  about  to  give  his  sanction  to  their  union." 

"But  still,  he  is  a  heretic;"  said  Donna  Olivia, 
thoughtfully,  and  almost  as  though  thinking  aloud. 

"  Ah !  sits  the  wind  in  thatquarter  V*  said  Sir  Herbert 
to  himself,  "  it  is  hard,  but  I  will  trim  my  sails  to  meet 
it."  "  He  has  been  so  bred ;"  he  added,  "  our  re- 
ligion is  instilled  into  us  in  our  youth,  before  we  have 
means  of  judgment.  We  protestants,  indeed,  have 
license  to  investigate  ;  and  if^in  so  doing,  we  found  we 
had  been  trained  in  the  wrong,  we  should  undoubtedly 
embrace  the  right," 

"  Aye !  indeed !"  exclaimed  Donna  Olivia— and  her 
eyes  flashed,  as  she  turned  them  upon  Sir  Herbert,  as 
though  to  scan  him  minutely. 

Meynell  avoided  the  glance— bat  he  saw  it  full  well, 
and  thoroughly  read  its  expresuon.  "  I  thought  so,"  he 
said  within  himself,  "  that  way  lies  my  path,  and  may 
lead  me  far." 

It  was  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  scene  at 
the  bull-fight,  that  the  waning  moon,  as  she  shed  her 
melancholy  light  upon  the  splendid  garden  of  Don  Guz- 
man  de  Castro's  |»lace.  shone  upon  two  figures  who 
were  in  one  of  its  rich  alcoves.  The  lady's  nead  was 
drooped  upon  her  bosom,  as  she  looked  not  toward  her 
companion,  who  was  leaning  forward,  and  apiMlrently 
speaking  with  great  rapidity  and  earnestness. 

"  Is  it  not  enough,  OUvial"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
weaned  mefromthe  faith  or  my  forefathem- would  ^  lu  I 


make  me  also  untrue  to  my  prince  1  No ! — our  mar- 
riage must  be  secret,  or  it  cannot  be  art  all.  If  it  were 
known  that  Sir  Herbert  Meynell,  the  follower  and  friend 
of  Buckingham,  was  mamed  to  the  Donna  Olivia  de 
Castro,  there  would,  in  this  court  of  form  and  etiquette, 
be  an  end  of  the  prince's  negociation  at  once.  No,  my 
love,"  he  continued,  softening  his  voice  as  he  spoke, 
"  our  union  must  be  secret.  A  few  months  passed, 
and  I  may  own  you  to  be  mine  in  the  face  of  the  world 
—and  carry  you  to  my  own  country,  where  you  will 
reign  the  queen  of  beauty  in  the  court,  and  the  mistress 
of  mv  soul,  and  heart,  and  happiness,  in  our  home." 

"  Then,  why  not  wait  till  then  V*  said  Olivia,  in  a 
low,  fahering  tone— as  though,  even  when  she  asked  it, 
she  was  Quite  aware  of  the  answer  which  her  lover 
would  make. 

"  Trifle  not  with  me  thus!"  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
know  that  in  three  days  I  shall  have  left  Spain.  I  can- 
not assign  to  the  prince  the  real  cause  of  my  reluctance, 
and  he  has  singled  me  out  to  bear  letters  to  the  king.  I 
fW:    '  .^niTrnn  1  go  without  putting  it  beyond  the 

re.jcli  iii  tat^  i\viX  you  should  be  mine  1  Can  I  go,  and 
leiive  you  to  the  ron.^tant  solicitations  of  Don  Guzman, 
tbiit  you  fihcJtild  marry  the  Conde  1  How  can  I  know 
hirw  6onn  they  may  he  turned  into  commands,  and  en- 
lb  re  i-d  by  every  sprct'?s  of  severity  f 

*'  And  coutd  you  cjiiubt  my  truth,  though  they  were  1" 
said  Olivin,  luming  her  eyes  full  upon  her  lover^  face, 
wiih  A  lotik  that  might  have  re-assured  the  soul  of 
Oih^lb,  in  his  firrc^^st  mood.  But  Meynell  did  not 
dcLilit.  He  knew  \\il  well,  that  though  she  had  ten- 
d(  rr'd  to  her  ihe  ihruae  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  on  the 
one  hnnd,  and  Ihut  fUe  were  threatened  with  a  dungeon 
oi]   the  other,  (he  faith  of  Olivia  de  Castro,   once 

Elii^htpd,  wauld  remain  unbroken.  Assurance  was  not 
1;^  fiibjecl,  for  he  would  not  have  doubled  if  he  had 
gone  ;  and  moreover,  he  was  not  going.  His  ioumey 
to  England  was  a  fiction,  invented  to  serve  the  very 
purpose  to  which  he  was  applying  it  j  for  this  crafty  and 
corrupt  courtier— this  worthy  pupil  of  his  false  and 
reckless  master,  Buckingham— needed  not  the  means 
so  the  end  were  gained  ;  nay,  when  the  end  was  ntch 
as  that  for  which  he  was  now  striving,  it  would  truly 
have  been  cause  for  wonder  if  any  means  had  seemed 
to  him  forbidden. 

"  Doubt  you  dearest  1  No,"  he  answered  "  doubt 
never  can  cross  my  breast  with  regard  to  you.  But  I 
know  not  what  they  do  in  S{)ain.  I  know  only  thatstrange 
things,  such  as  we  hear  not  of  in  England  art  done. 
Fathers  here  have  power  inordinate,  and  they  scruple 
little  how  they  lise  it;  Dearest,  you  must  be  mine  be- 
fore I  leave  Madrid.  If  not,  I  cannot  go  in  peace— if 
not,  I  cannot  go  at  all  1  Yes,"  he  continued,  as  though 
he  were  wrought  to  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  "  1  will  foi^ 
feit  all— duty,  country,  friends— all !  rather  than  leave 
you  without  having  made  you  irreTocably  mine  !" 

Five  short  weeks  before,  and  Olivia  de  Castro  had 
never  seen  Herbert  Meynell.  He  now  was  master  of 
her  whole  soul.  He  had  begun  by  letting  her  have 
hopes  that  he  might  be  won  from  his  heretic  faith,  and 
that  thus  a  soul  might  be  won  for  heaven.  "With  con- 
summate art  had  he  led  her  on  and  on  by  degrees, 
fei^ing  that  his  mind  was  more  and  more  moved, 
while  he  assured  himself  of  the  reality  that  her's  wa$ 
so.  The^  met  almost  daily.  The  rehgious  motive 
vvhich  Meynell  had,  with  the  subtlety  of  the  fiend, 
given  her  wherewith  to  deceive  herself,  blinded  her  at 
first :  but  long  before  the  conversion  was  completed^ 
she  felt  that  she  loved— \ored  with  that  fierce  intensity, 
that  overflowing  tenderness,  that  fixed  unity,  with 
which  a  soul  hke  her's  could  alone  love.  Let  not  the 
reader  smile  at  the  short  time  that  sufficed  to  effect 
this.  We  all  know— it  is  well  if  we  have  not  experienced 
— that,  in  some  situations,  years  are  condensed  into 
months,  nay,  weeks— feelings  which  would  be  spread 
over  the  whole  life  of  the  cold  and  the  cautious,  are 
often  accumulated  and  compressed  into  one  hour  of  in- 
tense sensation. 

When  Meynell  saw  that  the  blow  was  stricken,  that 
hermmd  and  heart  were  his  beyond  the  power  of  recall, 
he  allowed  the  work  of  proselytism  to  go  on  more  rapid- 
ly ;  and  her  full  fervent  confession  of  unrepressed,  irre- 
pressible love  was  made,  as  she  believed,  to  a  catholic. 
Still  she  hesitated ;  both  the  difficulties  and  duties  of 
her  position  hampered  her;  and  it  needed  the  feigned 
mission  to  England  to  hurry  her  into  the  fatal  step  of  a 
private  marriage. 
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That  once  secured,  Meynell,  of  course,  was  no  long- 
er compelled  to  leave  Spain.  The  almost  delirium  of 
joy  wiih  which  she  received  the  intelligence  that  he 
was  to  remain,  touched  for  a  moment  the  heart  of  this 
wicked  and  cruel  man.  For  an  instant  remorse  stung 
him  to  the  quick  ;  and,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom 
and  fondly  kissed  her  brow,  the  truth  hovered  on  his 
lips— he  was  on  the  point  or  telling  her  all.  But  the 
habits  of  evil  years  proved  too  strong  for  the  repentant 
impulse  of  one  moment — he  held  his  peace. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  after  this  that  a  paint- 
er was  engaged  to  paint  her  portrait  Velafquez  did 
not  know  who  the  lady  was  that  came,  secretly,  to  sit 
to  him ;  but,  concluding  it  to  appertain  to  one  of  the 
love  adventures  so  common  at  Madrid,  he  was  contented 
with  having  painted  one  of  the  loveliest  faces  that  artist 
ever  transferred  to  canvas,  and  made  no  inquiries.  To 
suit  some  whim  of  Meynell's,  the  lady  was  dressed  in 
the  Greek  costume— a  droll  whim,  thought  Velasquez 
— but  what  was  it  to  him— the  painter  1  The  lady 
wondered  as  much;  but  she  was  very  gentle— very 
kind.  Anything  to  gratify  her  husband— anything  but 
become  a  heretic.  ^  For  a  certainty,  she  would  rather 
have  been  painted  in  the  costume  of  her  own  beloved 
country ;  and  for  a  certainty,  it  would  have  been  equally 
as  picturesque ;  but  men  have  sometimes  strange  no- 
tions— this  was  one  of  them.  "  It  is  a  head,"  thought 
the  great  master,  *'  worthy  of  being,  and  it  shall  be,  the 
finest  that  ever  passed  from  my  pencil." 

**  What  a  radiant  creaiure  1"  ne  exclaimed,  one  Jay, 
B8  he  stood  gazing  on  the  unfinished  work,  ut  the  huur 
he  expected  his  sistery**  that  brow  how  noble!  thos*» 
eyes  how  beaming  with  the  fire  of  youih  and  b('dUli. 
and  with  a  keen,  deep  and  allpervadini^  biipfiin^s.-?  i^ho  1 
How  that  spirit  pervades  the  whole  fucc?,  and  Kivt^i^il 
life  and  brilliancy  1  This  must  be  love,  lup^fily,  for- 
taned  love !  nought  else  could  shed  such  raJiance  ujion 
such  a  countenance.  Alas!  how  seldom  i»  ii  thus! 
Bat  so  glorious  a  creature  as  this,  indeed,  deserves  it !" 
'*  The  expression  of  the  eye  was  less  bright  to-day." 
thought  the  painter,  as  he  looked  at  the  progress  of  the 
picture  after  the  sitter  was  gone ;  **  I  did  not  much  per- 
f^eive  it  at  the  time,  but  I  copied  closely,  exactly,  the 
impression  that  wat  there,  and  certainly  the  countenance 
is  a  little  clouded.  It  may  have  been  error— I  may  have 
gazed  upon  those  eyes  till,  without  a  figure,  thev  dazzled 
me,  ana  the  very  beauty  of  their  light  may  nave  pre- 
veated  my  renderlog  it.  I  will  be  very  careful  next 
time,'* 

He  was  so :  but  the  diminished  brightness  was,  this 
time,  beyona  doubt.  It  was  distinctly  perceptible  as 
ahe  sat  and  still  more  so  in  the  portrait  after  she  was 
gone.  "  The  character  of  this  piece  is  altering  visibly," 
thought  Velasquez,  as  he  closely  examined  the  picture ; 
"  thi^  is  not  as  it  was.  ^  I  had  thought  that  I  should  have 
executed  the  most  radiant  countenance  that  my  art  has 
ever  yet  embodied,  but  this  will  not  be  so  now.  It  is 
beautiful— most  beautiful  still! — perhafis  even  more  so 
than  before ;  but  it  is  saddened  and  subdued.  Alas !  it 
is  not  as  wont !  Love*s  brilliant  morning  has  become 
clouded  over  ere  noon.  Pray  heaven  a  storm  do  not 
supervene  ere  sunset !" 

And  what  could  have  changed  the  whole  character  of 
that  speaking  countenance  in  so  short  a  time  1  What 
could  have  reduced  that  heart  from  the  delicious  thrill, 
which  accompanies  accomplished  love,  to  the  dreary, 
and  desolate  sensation  whicii  wrings  it  when  it  first  dis- 
covers that  even  that  is  vanity !  Was  it  in  the  nature  of 
man  thus  to  wound  a  creature  such  as  this — whose  lofty 
8oai  had  become  softened,  whose  ardent  affection  had 
been  kindled  into  a  blaze^  for  him !  Yes,  so  alas,  it 
was  !  The  cold-hearted,  if  not  cold-blooded,  follower 
of  Buckingham,  had  already  dashed  the  bloom  from 
this  fair  flower— and  it  was  drooping  before  his  eyes. 

The  gradations  by  which  Donna  Olivia's  misery  came 
upon  her,  were  very  similar  in  kind  with  those  through 
which  her  love  had  grown.  Soon  after  their  marriage, 
when  the  prize  was  won— when  this  lovely  and  giflea 
creature  was  irrevocably  his— and  his 
•* Joys  were  lodged  beyond  the  reach  of  fate." 

Sir  Herbert  began  to  tire  of  the  constant  and  minute 
hypocrisy  that  was  necessary  to  keep  up  in  his  wife  the 
beUef  that  he  really  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  The  nrst  time  a  doubt  of  this  crossed  her 
mind  was,  probably,  the  bitterest  moment  Olivia  had 
vadergone.    Her  religioos  feelings  were  such  as  might  I 


be  expected  in  a  Spaniard  of  that  age,  with  the  addition 
that  that  Spaniard  was  a  woman  of  the  strongest  feel* 
ings  and  passions,  and  that,  up  to  that  period,  religion 
had  been  the  only  object  they  had  to  teed  on.  And 
even  when  that  supreme  and  paramount  passion,  love, 
had  taken  possession  of  her  breast,  it  had  been,  as  it 
were,  introduced  by  the  agency  of  religion ;  its  progress 
bad  been  accompanied  by  religious  thoughts  ana  anxie- 
ties; and  its  climax  had  been  almost  simultaneous  with 
the  completion  of  the  conversion  which  had  gone  on 
with  its  gradations.  She  felt,  too,  that  this  was  her 
work— she  felt  that  she  had  saved  the  soul  of  the  man 
whom  she  adored.  What,  then,  must  have  been  her 
agony,  when  first  his  manner  made  her  doubt  whether 
his  proselytism  were  real !  We  in  these  days,  and  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  can  scarcely  understand  the  degree 
of  exclusiveness  which  Catholics  then  attached  to  their 
creed.  "  He  is  a  heretic— and  therefore  must  be  damned 
eternally  !"  Such  was  the  immediate  and  necessary 
conclusion  to  which  every  mind  came,  when  once  the, 
to  them,  awful  fact  was  established,  tnat  he  was  a  he- 
retic. 

^  As  this  doubt  increased  within  Olivia's  mind,  hersonl 
sickened,  and  her  spirit  drooped  The  eternal  salvation 
of  him  whom  she  loved  almost  as  her  own  was  in  jeop- 
ardy ;  and  as  though  this  idea  were  not  misery  enough 
to  crush  her  heart,  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself 
that  he  had  played  the  hypocrite.  **  And  yet— no," 
she  thought,  *'  that  cannot  be  ;  he  is  too  noble,  too  hon- 
orable, too  true :  his  love  for  me  blinded  his  reason, 
and  carried  him  forward  beyond  the  reality  1  He  thoudit 
that  he  believed— it  was  his  overwhelming  passion  that 
deceived  him !" 

But  alas !  she  soon  found  that  whatever  that  passion 
might  have  been,  it  now  undoubtedly  had  no  such  vio- 
lent influence  upon  his  mind.  He  grew  impatient  and 
testy  when  she  urged  the  su'iject  of  religion  :  and  in  his 
heal  would  say  things  which  stabbed  her  to  the  heart's 
core,  and  lay  tnere  corroding  it  into  torture,  while  he, 
light,  careless,  and  cold,  had  forgotten  he  had  ever  so 
spoken.  Indeed,  as  the  prince's  'stay  at  Madrid  drew 
toward  an  end.  Sir  Herbert's  behaviour  changed  so  com- 
pletely as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Donja  Olivia 
at  last. 

*'  He  loves  me  no  more — he  never  could  have  loved 
me !"— for  Sir  Herbert  began  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
h's  accompanying  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  and  of  the  impracticability  of  Donna 
Olivia  commg  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  strange  that  though  this  wounded  every  feeling  of 
her  sensitive  nature,  yetlofty  and  even  haughty  in  mind 
as  she  had  always  previously  been^  she  did  not  display, 
under  her  lovers  coolness,  the  slightest  tinge  of  that 
fterceness  and  violence  which  women  of  such  tempera- 
ment usually  show  under  ill-requital.  Nc — ^ahe  was  to- 
tally subdued,  broken.  She  had  staked  all  upon  one  case, 
ana  lost  it :  and  her  heart,  and  hope,  and  energy,  and 
fire  were  all  gone  at  once. 

Sometimes,  even  vet,  she  could  scarcely  believe  her 
misfortune  to  be  real.  **  Not  love  me !  it  is  impossible ! 
When  I  think — ave,  on  what  he  has  said  on  this  very 
spot— it  is  impossible !  I  have  become  gloomy  and  de- 
pressed on  the  score  of  his  religion,  ana  that  has  made 
me  fearful  about  all  else.  Love  me !— oh  !  yes,  yes !  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  not !"  And  thus  by  the  re- 
petition of  the  words,  "  it  is  impoaible,"  she  strove  to 
make  herself  believe  it  was  so  indeed.  "  I  will  come 
to  a  full  understanding  this  night,  about  the  English 
voyage.  If  1  do  not  accompany  him,  1  shall  not  live  to 
see  him  return." 

As  she  resolved  so  she  actf  d.  She  again  implored 
him  that  he  should  take  her  with  him. 

"Impossible!"  he  said— "the  prince  goes  wifeless 
from  your  shorea— I  am  to  sail  in  the  same  ship.  It 
would  seem  a  direct  insult  to  his  Highness  that  1  should 
take  a  Spanish  wife  in  his  company,  as  thongh  to  show 
that,  though  he  could  not  thrive  in  his  wooing,  I  could. 
No,  no— stay  Olivia,  till  the  Infanta  comes  to  England, 
ana  then  avow  our  marriage,  and  come  in  her  swte  to 
join  me." 

"  Alas !  Herbert— that  will  never  be.  Yon  must  feel 
that  this  match  will  never  take  eflect.  He  is  as  I  said" 
—and  shesU^hed  heavily  at  the  recollection— "  as  I  said 
to  you  the  first  day  we  met— he  is  a  heretic— and  they 
will  never  come  together." 

*•  Accursed  be  the  word  !*  said  Meynell,  who  had 
latterly  always  hettled  when  his  wife  touched  nj^o  the 
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mibject  of  religion—"  heretic  though  he  be,  the  Infanta 
of  Spain  would  be  but  too  rejoiced  if  she  coul(l  keep 
him  in  her  nest ;  and  Don  Philip  would  resign  the  politi- 
cal point  nearet-t  to  his  heart,  to  call  the  Piince  of 
Wales  his  brother.  Think  vou,  then,  they  will  break 
off  the  match  on  a  point  of  faith  V 

"  Be  it  so,  or  not,"  Olivia  answered  sadlv,  almost  so- 
lemnly—" the  match  tM  be  broken  off;  therefore  can 
I  never  accompany  the  Infanta  to  England.  Herbert  I 
must  go  with  you.  What!  do  )ou  think,  when  this 
concealment  prevs  upon  me  so  heavily— do  you  think  I 
can  support  it  when  you  are  gone  1  when  I  have  no 
longer  these  dear  meetings  to  look  to,  to  repay  mo  for 
all  I  struggle  through  during  the  day,  do  you  think  I 
cou'd  live  V' 

**  Olivia,"  Meynell  answered,  "this  is  wild  and  wick- 
ed talk.  It  is  imperative  upon  me,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed,  to  go  to  England  without 
you.  But  you  may  follow  ere  long.  And  to  talk  thus 
of  the  effect  of  an  absence  of  a  few  months  is,  I  repeat, 
but  unwise  and  wrong." 

^  **  A  few  months  i— alas,  those  months  I  shall  never 
live  to  see  in  Spain !  Heibert  >  is  it  pos^ible^  that  you 
can  be  willing  to  leave  me  1  Is  it,  oh  God !  is  it  true, 
as  I  have  sometimes  feared,  and  the  thought  has  almost 
driven  me  to  madness,  that  you  wish  it  1  Oh !  no,  no 
—no— it  cannot  be.  You  will  take  me  witii  you,  Her- 
bert !  won't  you  V* 

It  is,  I  fear,  but  too  true  that,  when  love  has  once 
passed  away,  those  endearments  and  strong  appeals  to 
feeling,  which  would,  but  some  short  time  before,  have 
thrilled  through  the  very  sou),  even  revolt  him  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  ,  He  shrinks^  firom  them^  to  say 
the  least,  with  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  and  pain.  And 
thus  it  was  with  Herbert  Meynell— who  answered  bis 
unhappy  victim  far  more  coldly  than,  did  not  one  know 
to  what  man's  nature,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
reach,  one  would  suppose  to  have  been  possible.  At 
length  Olivia  became  maddened— all  the  slumbering 
pride  of  her  nature  bunt  forth  into  action  and  life  at 
once ;— false  and  transitory  as  the  impulse  was,  it  im- 
passioned her  whole  bein^  for  the  moment— and  start- 
ing from  the  almost  careBsuig  posture  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  been,  sprang  upon  her  feet,  and  exclaimed— 
•*  Then,  sir,  I  wtU  go  with  yon  i  I  am  your  wife— and 
you  duul  not  leave  me.  If  you  are  lost  to  all  honor, 
humanity  and  shame,  I  will  go  to  your  prince— and  he 
shall  hear  my  story.  He  will  tell  me  whether  or  no  his 
presence  forbids  his  followers  to  take  with  them  their 
wives— he  will  tell  me " 

"  He  will  tell  you.  Madam,"  interrupted  ^Mevii^^t], 
stung  to  fury,  in  his  turn,  by  her  threat  oi  a.y[^a[m^.  tit 
the  prince,  but  compressing  his  rage  ioto  h  sneer  tbe 
devil  himself  might  nave  envied  as  he  epoke—''  fit* 
will  tell  you.  Madam,  that  you  are  iwt  my  wife-~he 
will  tell  you  that  I  am  already  married  m  F^rigland  V 

Olivia  stood— as  though  stricken  by  Oifi  imad  tif  h«ti- 
ven  motionless  and  speechless.  But,  tkii^j  the  ld(«e  of 
some  seconds  a  scream,  dissonant  and  letriiic,  aa  le  al- 
ways the  voice  of  human  anguish  carrit^ti  beyond  Ihe 
extremest  pitch  of  human  power  to  eiKlaa\  Lmrai  Iroin 
her,  and  she  fell  headlong  upon  the  earrh.  U  was  ihd 
last  sound  that  was  ever  uttered  by  her  li|«. 
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A  FBW  years  ago,  at  the  little  fishing  town,  or  rather 
village,  ofG.,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  resided  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  from  his  appearance,  might  be  estimated 
to  be  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  but  I  have  since  learned 
that  he  was  not  more  than  forty.  Whatever  his  age 
might  be,  he  was  more  than  suspected  to  be  the  old 
gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  no  other  than  the  devil  him- 
self. Now  I.  who  happened  to  be  obliged,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  some  family  afiairs,  to  reside  a  month  or 
two  at  G.,  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  my  worthy 
neighbors  as  to  the  identity  of  the  occupant  of  the  old 
manor-house  with  the  enemy  of  mankind.  In  the  firat 
place,  his  dress  bore  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
Beelzebub.  The  last  person  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real  devil  was  the  late  Professor 
Person,  and  ne  has  taken  the  pains  to  describe  his  ap* 
parel  very  minutely,  so  that  I  am  enabled  to  speak  with 


some  dearee  of  confidence  upon  this  pan  of  the  subject. 
The  professor's  description  runs  thus:  • 

And  pray  how  wat  the  devil  drened  T 

Oh !  he  was  in  his  Sandav'a  beet : 

Hia  coat  was  black,  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 

With  a  hole  behind  that  his  udl  went  ihroogh. 

And  over  the  hill,  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  rambled  ever  the  plain ; 
And  bftckwarda  and  forwards  he  switch^  his  kmg  tail. 

As  a  gentleman  switches  his  cane. 

The  "  comtUement  exleme"  of  the  old  gentleman  at  G. 
was  quite  the  reverse  of  all  these.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  no  Sunday's  best ;  the  sabbath  and  the  working 
day  saw  him  in  precisely  the  same  habiliments— a  cir- 
cumstance which  confirmed  the  towns-people  in  their 
opinion ;  whereas  I  have  no  lees  an  authority  than  that 
of  Person  for  deducing  an  opposite  conclusion  from  the 
same  premises,  because  the  devil  is  scrupulously  particu- 
lar about  his  Sunday's  apparel.  Then  again  he  was 
never  seen  in  a  coat,  but  afways  wore  a  loose  morning 
gown.  This,  however,  was  a  circumstance  which,  io 
the  opinion  of  all,  told  decidedly  against  him ;  for  why 
should  he  always  wear  that  gown,  unless  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  hiding  his  tail  beneath  Us  ample  folds  1  The 
goodwives  of  the  town  were  especially  pertinacious 
upon  this  point,  and  used  to  eye  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  gentleman's  garment  very  suspiciously  as  he  took 
his  morning's  walk  upon  the  beach.  As  to  his  ram- 
bling over  hill  and  dale,  in  the  manner  mentioned  by 
the  learned  professor,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
for  he  was  a  great  sufferer  by  the  gout,  and  wore  band- 
ages as  large  as  a  blanket  round  his  leg.  Whenever 
this  fact  was  mentioned,  the  gossips  used  to  smile, 
shake  their  heads,  and  look  particularly  wise,  obeerv- 
mg  that  it  was  clearly  a  stratagem  which  he  resorted  to 
for  conceahng  his  cloven  foot. 

Another  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  omitted:  he 
never  went  to  the  parish  church— the  only  place  of 
worship  within  twenty  miles;  and  after  he  left  G.  an 
ivory  crucihx  was  found  in  his.  house,  over  which 
there  was  no  doubt  (in  the  opinion  of  the  neighbors) 
that  he  used  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer  backwards,  and 
repeat  a  variety  of  diabolical  incantations.  I  ventured 
humbly  to  suggest  that  his  absence  from  church,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  crucifix,  were  proofs,  not  that  he 
was  a  devil,  but  a  Catholic ;  upon  which  I  was  inter- 
rupted with  a  sneer,  and  an  exclamation  of  "Where  in 
the  mighty  difference  V* 

He  gave  great  offence  at  the  house  of  a  fisherman 
who  hvcd  near  him,  and  strongly  confirmed  the  pmq- 
dices  against  him,  by  tearing  down  a  boise-shoe  which 
was  sailed  at  the  door  as  a  protection  against  witch- 
craft, and  calling  the  mhabitants  fools  and  idiots  for  their 
Eains.  Seeing,  however,  the  consternation  which  he 
ad  created,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  gave  them  a  guinea 
to  make  amends.  The  good  folks  were  determined 
not  to  derive  any  pecuniary  advantages  from  the  devil's 
gold,  but  they  gave  it  to  their  last  bom,  an  infant  in 
arms,  as  a  plaything.  The  chiWwas  delighted  with 
the  ghltenng  bauble,  but  one  day  having  got  it  down 
Us  throat,  there  it  stuck,  and  instant  suffocation  ensued. 
The  weepm^  and  wailing  of  the  family  on  this  occa- 
sion were  mingled  with  execrations  on  the  author  of 
the  calamity,  for  such  they  did  not  hesitate  to  term  the 
old  gentlenaan,  who  bad  evidently  thrown  to  them  thin 
mferaal  com  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  them  of  their 
chief  earthly  comfort.  They  were  not  long  in  proceed- 
ing to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  begginghim  to  issue 
h i  =  uai raat  to  apprehend  the  stranger  for  murder.  To 
ihi?,  however,  his  worship  demurred,  and  the  good 
folks  changed  their  battery,  and  begged  to  ask,  as  the 
guinea  wiis  of  course  a  counterfeit^hether  they  could 
nor  hang  the  devil  for  coining.  To  this  his  worship 
rt^phed,  that  though  coining  is  an  o^nce  amounting  to 
hi^h  tfpiL^n,  yet  the  devil,  not  being  a  natural-bom 
piibjeot  ci  his  majesty,  owed  him  no  allegiance,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  m  question. 
Ihe  |>oor  people  deiiarted,  thinking  it  all  very  odd,  and 
that  the  people  and  the  squire  must  be  in  collusion,  in 
which  optnion  they  were  confirmed  by  a  taUow-ehan- 
dltff,  who  was  the  chief  tradesman  of  the  town,  as 
well  aa  a  violent  radical,  and  who  advised  to  petition 
tlie  Roust:  of  Commons  without  delay. 

I  will  e?:plain  to  my  readers  the  secret  of  the  tallow- 
chacdk  fs  enmity.  The  old  gentleman  had  of  a  sudden 
cea£K;d  to  buy  candles,  and  illuminated  his  house,  inside 
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•od  out,  in  a  etraoffe  and  myetehoiiB  manner  by  eome 
means,  which,  from  the  brimstone-like  ameU  occasion- 
aJiy  perceived,  were  plainly  of  infernal  origin.  For 
several  weeks  previonaly,  he  had  been  employing  la- 
borers from  a  oiatant  town  (for  he  did  not  engage  the 
honest  man,  whose  pick-axe  was  the  only  one  ever 
used  by  the  good  people  of  G.)  in  digging  trenches  and 
laying  down  pipes  round  his  house.  The  towns-folk 
gazed  on  in  wouder  and  terror,  but  at  a  careful  distance : 
and  although  they  had  a  longing  desire  to  understand 
the  meaninf  of  aU  thisu  they  cautiously  avoided  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  onlsr  persons  who  could  give  them 
the  least  information,  viz.,  the  laborers  who  performed 
the  work.  At  length,  one  night,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  the  lamp  before  the  old  gentleman's  door,  that 
in  his  hall,  and  another  in  his  stttmg-room,  were  seen 
to  spring  into  light  as  H  by  magic.  They  were  also  ob- 
served to  go  out  in  the  same  way,  ai»d  thereupon  a 
smell,  which  could  not  be  of  this  world,  proceeded 
from  them.  One  day.  too,  a  dreadful  explosion  took 
place  at  the  house,  and  a  part  of  the  garden  wall  was 
thrown  down ;  all  which  were  plain  proofs  that  it  could 
be  no  one  but  the  devil  who  inhabited  there.  The 
good  folks  of  G.  had  never  heard  of  gas  or  its  proper- 
ties, and  I  was  thought  to  be  no  better  than  I  should  be 
for  endeavoring  to  explain  all  these  phenomena  by  natu- 
ral causes. 

My  own  opinions  were  so  much  opposed  to  those  of 
my  neighbors,  that  I  felt  rather  a  desire  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  stranger,  whose  manneis  appeared  to  be 
Sen  and  good-humored,  although  testy  and  eccentric. 
y  natunlly  shy  disposition  prevenleq  me,, however, 
from  accomplishing  my  wish;  and,  beside  this,  I  found 
that  my  own  affairs  were  enough  to  occupy  me  during 
the  short  time  that  I  remaiaed  at  G.  I  learned  that 
the  person  who  had  created  so  much  consternation  had 
arrived  at  that  town  about  four  months  before,  and  that 
the  house  had  been  previously  engaged  for  him.  Who, 
or  what  he  was,  or  why  he  came  thither,  no  one  who 
tried  could  ascertain,  whether  I  could  have  attained 
this  wonderful  height  in  knowledge,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  having  something  else  to  do,  I  never  made  the  at- 
teonpt. 

Many  years  rolled  over  ray  head,  and  the  memory  of 
the  mysterious  inhabitant  of  G.  had  entirely  vanished 
from  it,  when  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail,  obliged  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. At  the  close  of  a  fine- autumnal  day  in  18^,  I 
found  myself  entering  the  splendid  citv  of  Berlin.  Both 
my  good  steed  and  1  were  so  mucja  fatigued  that  a 
speedy  resting  was  very  desirable  for  us :  but  it  was 
long  before  1  could  choose  a  hotel  out  of  the  immense 
numbers  which  presented  themselves  to  my  view. 
Some  were  far  too  magaifioenc  for  my  humble  means, 
and  the  mere  sight  of  their  splendor  seemed  to  melt 
away  the  guilders  in  my  pocket.  Some,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  such  as  no  "man  of  wit  and  fashion  about 
town"  would  think  of  putting  his  head  into.  At  length 
I  thought  that  1  had  discovered  one  which  looked  like 
the  happy  medium,  and  the  whimsicality  of  its  sign  de- 
termined me  to  put  up  there.  The  sign  was  Deb  Tax;- 
FEU ;  and  since  my  departure  from  G.  I  had  acquired  a 
sufficient  mastery  of  the  German  language  to  know 
what  those  two  words  signified  in  English.  I  entered, 
and  after  taking  all  due  precautions  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  sustenance  of  the  respectable  quadruped  who 
had  borne  me  upon  his  back  for  nearly  half  a  day,  I  be- 
gan to  think  of  satisfying  that  appetite  which  disap- 
fwintment,  anxiety  and  fatigue,  bad  not  been  able  en- 
tirely to  destroy.  My  worthy  host,  who  did  not  seem 
to  bear  any  resemblance  to  his  sign,  unless  I  could  have 
the  ingratitude  to  ascribe  his  magical  celerity  and  mar- 
▼eOous  good  fare  to  the  aospices  of  his  patron  saint, 
qmlekly  covering  my  table  with  a  profusion  of  tempting 
iFiands,  while  a  flask  of  sparkling  Hockheim  towered 
proudly,  like  a  presiding  deity,  above  the  whole.  My 
good  humor,  howeverrWas  a  little  clouded  when  I  saw 
plates,  knives  and  forks,  laid  for  two  instead  of  one. 
**  What  means  this  V*  said  I  to  the  landlord.  "  Mein 
Herr,"  he  answered  submissively,  **  a  gentleman  who 
has  just  arrived  will  have  the  honor  of  dining  with  you.'* 
**  But  I  mean  to  dine  alone,'*  I  replied  angrily— not  that 
I  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the  meal,  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  be  intruded  upon  by  strangers.  "  Pardon  me, 
mein  Herr,'*  said  the  landlord  with  unabashed  impu- 
dence, "  I  have  told  Herr  von  Schwartzman  that  din- 
Ber  is  reidy.    I  am  tare  you  will  like  his  company. 


He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  and  family,    lie  is 

moreover "-^"  I  care  not  who  he  is,*'  I^xd^imed, 

"but  in  order  to  cut  thy  prating  short,  and  to  get  my 
dinner,  if  I  must  needs  suomit,  let  him  come  in  at  once, 
even  if  he  be  the  devil  himself  P' 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  T  started  as 
if  I  had  really  seen  the  person  whom  I  mentioned,  for 
the  room  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  caused  so  much  wonder  and  terror  at  G. 
The  superstitions  of  the  people  of  thafiown— the  sign 
of  the  inn  where  I  now  was— the  old  fellow's  name, 
Schwartzman,  (which  being  interpreted  in  English 
meaneth  black  man)— my  own  petulant  exclamation — 
and  the  sudden  apparition  of  this  unaccountable  person, 
were  circumstances  that  crowded  my  brain  at  once, 
and  for  an  instant  I  almost  fancied  myself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  foul  fiend.  "You  seem  surprized,**  at 
length  said  Herr  von  Schwartzman,  *'  at  our  unexpected 
meeting ;  and,  indeed,  you  cannot  be  more  so  than  I 
«m.    I  believe  it  was  in  England  that  we  met  before.*' 

"Even  80,  mein  Herr,'*  I  answered,  encouraged  by 
the  earthly  tone  of  his  voice,  and  fancying  that  the 
good-humored  smile  which  mantled  over  nis  face  must 
be  of  this  world,  and  at  any  rate  could  be  of  no  worse 
origin — "  even  so,  mein  Herr,  and  1  have  often  regret- 
ted that,  placed  as  we  were  among  a  horde  of  barba- 
rous peasantry,  an  opportunity  never  occurred  for  our 
belter  acquaintance.'* 

"  It  is  at  length  arrived,"  he  said,  filling  two  glasses 
of  Hockheim.  Let  us  drmk  to  our  better  and  our  long 
acquaintance." 

I  pledged  the  old  gentleman^s  toast  with  jgreat  alacrity, 
and  it  was  not  untifthe  passage  of  the  wme  down  my 
throat  had  sealed  me  to  it  irrevocably,  that  I  reflected 
upon  the  sentiment  to  which  I  had  drunk  with  so  much 
cordiiility,  and  I  was  again  shaken  with  doubts  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  person  with  whom  I  had  avowed  my 
wish  to  be  long  and  intimately  acquainted. 

I  looked  upon  his  feet— but  that's  a  fable — and  then 
I  looked  upon  the  viands  on  which  he  was  feeding 
lustily,  whue  1  (although  be  had  the  courtesy  to  load 
my  plate  with  the  best  of  every  thing)  %vas  wasting  the 
golden  moments  in  idle  alarms  and  superstitious  ab- 
surdity. The  more  reasonable  man  was  roused  within 
me,  and  1  fell  to  the  work  of  mastication  with  a  zeal 
and  fervor  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Pr.  Kitchen- 
er himself. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  my, companion,  after  we 
had  pretty  well  satisfied  the  cravings  of  our  stomachs^ 
"  our  landlord  has  this  day  treated  us  nobly,  and  me- 
thinks  we  have  not  been  backward  in  doing  honor  to 
his  excellent  cheer.  He  is  an  honest  fellow  who  well 
deserves  to  prosper,  and  we  will  therefore,  if  you  please, 
drink  Succegt  to  Ter  TmfelP' 

I  had  raised  my  glass  to  my  lips  when  I  found  that 
the  old  gentleman  meant  to  propose  a  toast,  but  I  set  it 
down  hastily  as  soon  as  I  heardf  the  very  equivocal  sen- 
timent to  which  he  wanted  me  to  pledge  myself.  The 
fiend,  I  thought,  is  weaving  his  web  around  me,  and 
wishes  me  to  drmk  to  my  own  perdition.  A  cold  sweat 
came  over  me,  a  film  covered  my  eyes,  and  I  thought 
that  I  perceived  the  old  man  looking  askew  at  me, 
while  his  lip  was  curied  with  a  malignant  smile. 

"  You  are  not  well,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand.  I 
shrunk  from  his  grasp  at  first,  but  to  my  surprise  it  was 
as  cool  and  healthy  as  the  touch  of  humanity  can  pos- 
sibly be.  "  Let  us  retire  to  our  worthy  host's  garden — 
the  heat  of  this  room  overpowers  you — and  we  can  fin« 
ish  our  wine  coolly  and  pleasantly  in  the  arbor." 

He  did  not  wait  for  my  consent,  but  led  me  out ;  and 
our  boule  and  glasses  were  very  quickly  arranged  upon 
a  table  in  a  lealy  arbor,  where  we  were  sheltered  from 
the  sun,  and  enjoyed  the  refreshing  fragrance  of  the 
evening  breeze,  as  it  gently  stirred  the  leaves  about  us. 

"They  were  odd  people,"  said  my  friend,  "those 
inhabitants  of  G. ;  they  stared  at  me,  and  shrunk  from 
me.  as  if  I  had  been  the  devil  himself." 

'^And  in  truth,  mein  Herr,"  I  replied,  "they  took 
you  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  he  whom  you  have 
Just  named." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  lont;  and  heartily  at  my 
information.  "  I  thought  as  much,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
an  honor  which  has  been  ascribed  to  me  from  the 
hour  of  my  birth,  and  in  more  countries  than  one." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  you  speak  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  your  history  to  which  a  stranger  might  listen 
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with  interest.  May  I  crave  the  favor  of  you  to  be  a 
little  more  communicative  T' 

"  With  all  my  heart !"  he  replied :  "  but  in  truth  you 
will  not  find  much  to  interest  you  in  my  story.  A  lit- 
tle mirth  and  a  ^ood  deal  of  sorrow  make  up  the  history 
of  most  men's  lives,  and  mine  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  I  was  bom  some  threescore  years 
ago,  and  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  baron  Von 
Schwartzman,  whose  castle  is  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  ciyr — and  I  am  now.  by  your  leave,  mein 
Herr,  the  baron  hiuiself.  (I  made  a  lower  bow  than  I 
had  ever  yet  greeted  him  with.)  My  mother  bad 
brought  into  the  world,  about  two  years  previously,  a 
daughter  of  such  extraordinary  beauty,  that  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  next  child  would  be 
similarly  endowed ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  presented  to 
my  father  than  he  was  so  startled  at  my  surprizing  ugli- 
ness, that  he  retreated  several  paces,  and  involuntary 
exclaimed,  *  The  devil!'  This  was  a  Christian  name 
which  stuck  to  me  ever  afterward,  and  which,  as  you 
can  bear  witness,  followed  me  even  into  a  foreign 
country. 

"My  godfather  and  godmother,  however,  treated 
me  much  more  courteously  than  my  own  natural  pa- 
rent, and  bestowed  upon  me^  at  the  baptismal  font,  the 
high-sounding  appellation  of^  Leopold.  Nothing  worth 
describing  occurred  during  the  years  of  mv  infancv.  I 
cried,  ana  laughed,  and  pouted,  and  sucked,  ana  was 
kissed,  and  scolded,  and  treated,  and  whipped,  as  often, 
and  with  the  same  alternations,  as  children  in  general, 
only  I  grew  uglier,  and  justified  the  paternal  benedic- 
tion more  and  more  every  day.  In  due  time  I  was 
sent  to  a  grainmar-school.  As  I  had  at  home  been  ac- 
customed to  independence  and  the  exercise  of  my  self- 
will,  1  soon  became  the  most  troublesome  fellow  there : 
and  yet  (I  may  now  say  it  without  the  imputation  of 
vanity)  I  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  gain 
the  hearts  of  all^  whether  tutors  or  pupils.  For  solving 
a  theme,  or  robbing  an  orchard ;  writing  nonsense  veises, 
or  frightening  a  whole  neighborhood  ;  translating  Ho- 
mer into  German  verse,  or  beating  a  watchman  until 
his  fJpsh  was  one  general  bruise,  who  could  compete 
with  Leopold  von  Schwartzman  1  One  day  I  was  pub- 
licly reprimanded  and  punished  for  some  monstrous 
outrage,  and  the  next  rewarded  with  all  the  honors  of 
the  school  for  my  proficiency  in  the  classics.  In  short, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  there  was  not  such  another 
clever,  pleasant,  good  tempered,  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low in  the  school.  *  Certainly,*  the  wise  people  would 
•ay,  "  the  devil  is  in  him.'* 

"And  now,"  added  the  old  man.  smiling,  but  smiling, 
I  thought,  somewhat  solemnly  and  sadly,  "I  must  let 
you  into  the  secret^  of  one  of  my  weaknesses.  I  have 
ever  had  the  most  implicit  belief  in  the  science  of  as- 
trology. You  Btare  at  me  incredulously,  and  I  can  ex- 
cuse your  incredulity.  You,  bom  in  England  (Merhape 
some  forty  years  ago.  can  have  but  few  superstitions  in 
common  with  one  whose  birth-place  is  Germany,  and 
whose  natal  star  first  shone  upon  him  above  threescore 
years  before  the  time  at  which  he  is  speaking.  Ob- 
serve that  comet '*  he  said,  pointing  toward  the  west ; 
*'  it  is  a  very  brilliant  one,  and  this  is  the  last  night  that 
it  will  be  visible." 

"  It  is  the  beautiful  comet,"  I  said,  "  which  has  shone 
upon  us  for  the  last  six  month?,  and  which  first  ap- 
peared, I  think,  in  the  belt  of  Orion." 

"  True,  trae,"  replied  the  baron :  **  it  is  the  comet 
which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  astronomers, 
visits  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  once  in 
twenty  yeara,  and  I  can  confirm  the  accuracy  of  their 
calculations  as  far  as  relates  to  three  of  its  visits.  You 
will  smile,  and  think  that  the  eccentricity  of  my  con- 
duct and  character  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  when 
I  tell  vou  that  that  comet  is  my  natal  planet.  On  the 
verv  day  and  instant  that  it  became  visible,  sixty  years 
and;  six  months  ago,  did  I  first  open  my  eyes  in  my 
fathers  castle.  There  is.  however,  a  tradition  con- 
nected with  this  comet,  which  has  sometimes  made  me 
uneasy.    It  runs  thus : 

The  comet  thal'g  born  In  the  belt  of  Orion, 

Whose  cradle  it  gilds,  gilds  the  place  they  shall  die  on. 

However,  this  is  its  third  return  that  I  have  seen,  and 
being  now  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever  I  was,  the  tradi- 
tion, if  it  means  any  thing  to  interest  me,  means  that  I 
shall  live  on  to  the  good  old  age  of  fourscore.  But  to 
return  to  my  hietoiy.    I  was  a  fervent  believer  in  as- 


trology, and  I  thought  that  if  I  could  meet  with  a  per- 
son, either  male  or  female,  who  was  bora  nnder  the 
same  star,  to  that  person  I  miaht  safely  attach  myself, 
and  our  destinies  must  be  indissolubly  bound  together. 
I  had,  however,  never  met  with  such  a  perron,  and  as 
yet  I  had  never  seen  my  natal  star,  for  on  the  day  on 
which  I  entered  the  university  of  Halle  I  wanted  three 
days  of  attaining  my  twentieth  year.  Those  three  days 
seemed  the  longest  and  most  tedious  that  I  had  ever 
passed  ;  but  at  length  the  fateful  morning  dawned,  on 
the  evening  of  which,  a  few  minutes  before  the  hoar  of 
eight  (the  hour  of  my  birth),  I  hastened  to  a  secluded 
place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  planting 
myself  there,  gazed  earnestly  and  intently  upon  the  belt 
of^Orion.  I  bad  not  ^ed  long  before  a  peculiar  light 
seemed  to  issue  from  it,  and  at  length  I  saw  a  beauti- 
ful cornet^  with  a  long  and  glittering  train,  rising  in  all 
its  celestial  pomp  ana  majesty.  How  shall  I  describe 
my  feelings  at  that  moment  1  I  felt,  as  it  were,  new- 
bom  :  new  ideas,  new  hopes,  new  joys,  seemed  to  rush 
upon  roe,  and  I  gave  vent  to  my  emotions  in  an  excla- 
mation of  delight.  This  exclamation  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  repeated  as  audibly  and  fervently  as  it  was 
made,  and  turning  round,  1  beheld  a  female  within  a 
few  paces  of  me  to  my  right. 

"She  was  tall,  and  exquifitely  formed;  her  dress  de-' 
noted  extreme  poverty  ;  and  lier  eve,  which  for  a  mo- 
ment had  Keen  li/fhlpci  tip  with  enlhci?ia«ijit  was  down- 
cast and  abafsh^d  with  e  sense  «r  ron^dc^u^  inferiority, 
when  it  met  mine,  ^tiii  I  thonght  flitii  1  had  never  be- 
held a  face  so  perfectly  beamiful.  Hf  r  seneral  com- 
plexion was  rxqnisiiely  fair,  wiihcsut  arvf"»<:lji"g  '<^ 
paleness,  with  a  slight  tin^e  of  the  rt»9F  on  entb  chrek, 
which  I  could  noi  bt^l^>  thinking  thut  care  nnd  tender- 
ness might  be  able  to  d^^pen  lo  a  much  mddier  hue. 
Her  eyes  were  htack  and  sparkUng,  bi*l  (he  long  dark 
lashes  which  fell  over  them  seemed^  1  thottgUt,  ac- 
quainted with  tears.  Her  hair  was  ot  the  «ame  color 
with  her  eye?,  and  alotoet  of  ihe  snme  brighUivm^.  I 
gazed  first  uf^oo  her^  and  thr'n  upon  the  nevrlv  tistn 
comet,  and  my  ho«nm  ^^.^nrif  fl  !frir ''tt  ^^  i'h  enioitons 
which  I  could  not  re(»ret»»,  or  even  uttijt:ib»<uid. 

**  *  Sweet  girl !'  I  said,  approaching  her,  and  taking 
her  hand,  *  what  can  have  induced  you  to  wander 
abroad  at  this  late  hour  V 

'* '  The  comet,'  she  said,  '  the  comet !'  pointing  to  it 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  *  It  is  indeed  a  beautifol  star,*  I  replied— and  as  I 
fazed  I  felt  as  if  I  were  the  apostle  of  tmth  for  so  say- 
ing—'but  here,'  I  added,  pressing  my  liplo  her  white 
forehead,  '  is  one  still  more  beautiful,  but,  alas  I  more 
fragile,  and  which  ought  therefore  not  to  be  expoeed  to 
danger.' 

*•  *  Ay,»  she  said,  *  but  it  is  the  star  which  I  have  been 
waiting  to  gaze  upon  for  many  a  long  year ;  it  is  the 
star  that  rales  my  destiny,  my  natal  star!  Twenty 
yeara  ago,  and  at  this  hour,  was  I  brooght  into  the 
world.' 

•*  Scarcely  could  I  believe  my  eyes.  I  thought  that 
the  sounds  which  I  had  heard  could  not  have  come 
from  the  beautiful  lips  which  I  saw  moving,  but  that 
some  lying  fiend  had  whispered  them  in  mv  ean ;  I 
made  her  repeat  them  over  and  over  again.  I  thou|;ht 
of  the  desire  which  had  so  long  haunted  me,  and  which 
now  seemed  ^ratified ;  I  thought,  too,  of  the  beautiful 
lines  of  SchiUer : 

*'  It  is  a  gentle  and  afTectlonate  thought. 
That  ia  immeasurable  heights  above  ut, 
At  oar  first  birth,  Utis  wreath  of  love  was  woven. 
With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers  !** 

In  short,  I  thought  and  felt  so  much  that  I  fell  at  the 
fair  girl's  feet,  told  her  the  strange  coincidence  of  our 
destmies,  revealed  to  her  my  name  and  rank,  and  made 
her  an  oner  of  my  hand  and  heart  without  any  farther 
ceremony. 

** '  Alas !  sir,'  she  said,  permitting,  but  not  returning 
the  caress  which  I  gave  her,  \l  could  indeed  fancy  that 
fate  has  intended  us  to  be  indissolubly  united,  but  1  am 
poor,  friendless,  wretched ;  my  mother  is  old  and  bed- 
ridden ;  and  my  father.  I  fear,  follows  desperate  coureea 
to  procure  even  the  slender  means  on  which  we  sub- 
sist.' 

"  •  But  I  have  wealth,  sweet  girl '.'  I  exclaimed,  *  suf- 
ficient to  remove  all  these  evils,  and  here  is  an  eamest 
of  it' — endeavoring  to  force  my  purse  into  her  hands. 

** '  Nay,  nay,'  she  said,  thrusting  it  back,  '  keep  your 
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gold,  leaf  alander  ahoakl  bltcken  the  fair  fame  which  is 
ail  Adeline's  dowry  !*' 

"* Sweet  Adeline!  beautiful  Adeline!"  I  said, /do 
not  let  ua  part  thus.  Can  you  doubt  my  sincerity  1 
Would  you  vainly  endeavor  to  interpose  a  barrier 
against  the  decrees  of  fate  1  Believe  that  I  love  you, 
and  say  that  you  love  me  in  return.' 

"  *  It  is  the  will  of  fate,'  she  said,  sinking  in  my  arms. 
'Why  should  I  belie  what  b  written  in  my  heart  1 
Leopold,  I  love  thee.* 

"  Thus  did  we,  who  but  half  an  hour  previously  were 
ignorant  of  each  other's  existence,  plight  our  mutual 
▼ows ;  but  each  reoogaized  a  being  long  sought  and 
looked  for,  and  each  yielded  to  the  overruling  influence 
of  ihe  planet  which  was  the  common  governor  o(  our 
destiny.  I  was  anxious  to  celebrate  our  nuptials  imme- 
diately, but  Adeline  put  a  decided  negative  upon  it. 

"  *  what,'  she  said,  *  were  you  born  under  yon  star, 
and  know  not  the  dark  saying  which  is  attached  to  it  1— 

The  lore  that  ii  born  at  the  comet's  birth, 

Treat  it  not  like  a  thing  of  earth  ; 

Breathe  it  to  none  hut  the  loved  one*i  ear, 

Lest  tate  should  remove  what  hope  deems  so  near ; 

Seal  it  not  till  the  hoar  and  the  day 

When  that  sUr  from  the  heavens  shall  pus  away.* 

"  I  instontly  recollected  the  saying,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  wisdom  of  not  acting  adversely  to  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  will  of  destmy.  *It  will  then  be  six 
long  months,  sweet  Adeline  !^  I  said,  *  ere  our  happi- 
ness can  be  sealed ;  but  I  must  see  thee  daily— I  cannot 
else  exist.' 

*' '  Gall  upon  me  at  yon  white  cottage,'  she  answered, 
*  at  about  this  hour.  My  father  is  then  out ;  indeed  he 
has  been  out  for  some  weeks  now — but  he  is  never  at 
kome  St  that  hour ;  and  my  mother  will  have  retired  to 
rest.    Farewell,  Leopold  von  Schwartzman.' 

*•  *  Farewell,  dearest  Adeline— tell  me  no  more  of  thy 
name.  I  seek  not— I  wish  not— to  know  it :  tell  it  not 
to  me  until  the  hour  when  thou  art  about  to  exchange 
it  for  Schwartzman.' 

"  Our  parting  was  marked,  as  the  partings  of  lovers 
usaally  are,  with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  embraces,  pro- 
testations  of  eternal  fidelity,  and  promises  of  speedily 
seeing  each  other  again. 

"  The  love  thus  suddenly  lighted  up  within  our  bo- 
soms I  did  not  suffer  to  die  away  or  he  extinguished. 
Every  evening,  at  the  hour  of  nme,  I  was  at  the  fair 
one's  cottage  door,  and  I  ever  found  her  ready  to  re- 
ceive me ;  nay,  at  length  I  used  to  find  the  latch  left 
unfastened  for  me,  and  I  stole  up  stairs  to  her  chamber 
unquestioned.  1  soon  discovered  that  her  mind  and 
manners  were,  at  least,  equal  to  her  beauty  •  but  the 
utmost  penury  and  privation  were  but  too  visible  around 
her.  It  was  m  vain  that  I  offered  her  the  assistance  of 
my  purse,  and  urged  her  to  accept  by  anticipation  that 
which  must  very  shortly  be  hen  by  right.  The  high- 
minded  girl  positively  refused  to  avail  herself  of  this 
ofier,  and  then  I  could  not  help,  at  all  hazards,  en- 
deavoring to  paiBuade  her  to  consent  to  our  immediate 
union,  as  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  means  of 
rescuing  her  from  the  distressing  state  of  poverty  in 
which  I  found  her. 

"  *  Say  no  more,  Leopold,'  she  8aid,^one  night,  when 
I  had  been  urging  this  upon  her  more  strenuously  than 


~*8ay  no  more,  lest  I  should  be  weak  enough  to 

consent,  and  so  draw  down  upon  our  heads  the  bolts  of 
destiny.  And,  Leopold,  I  find  thy  presence  dangerous 
to  me :  let  me,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  see  thee  no  more 
until  the  hour  which  is  to  make  us  one.  I  dread  thy 
entreating  eyes— thy  persuading  tongue:  one  short 
month  of  separation,  and  then  a  whole  life  of  constant 
anion.    Say  that  it  shall  be  so,  for  my  sake.' 

'* '  It  shaU  be  so— it  shall,  for  thy  sake,'  I  said.  For 
bitter  as  was  the  trial  to  which  she  put  me,  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  she  implored  my  acquiescence  were 
irresistible. 

"  *  Then  farewell,'  she  said ;  *  come  not  near  me  un- 
til that  day.  Should  you  attempt  to  see  me  earlier^  I 
have  a  fearful  foreboding  that  something  evil  will  befall 
us.' 

*'  This  was  the  most  sorrowful  parting  which  I  had 
yet  experienced ;  but  I  bore  it  as  manfully  as  I  could. 
Three,  four,  five  days,  did  I  peform  my  promise,  and 
never  ventured  near  the  residence  of  Adeline.  I  shut 
myself  up  in  my  own  chamber,  where  I  saw  no  one  but 
the  domestic  who  brought  my  meals.    I  could  not  sup- 


port this  life  any  longer,  and  at  laat  I  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Adeline. 

"  *  Whither  would  you  go,  mein  Herr  V  said  the 
sentinel  at  the  city  gate,  through  which  I  had  to  pass. 

**  *  I  have  business  of  importance  to  transact  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,'  I  answered:  *pray  do  not  detain 
me.' 

"  *Nay,  mein  Herr,'  replied  the  sentinel,  *I  have  no 
authority  to  detain  you ;  but  if  you  will  take  the  ad- 
vice of  a  friend,  you  will  not  leave  the  city  to-night. 
Know  you  not  that  the  noted  bandit  Brandt  is  suspected 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  this  evening;  that  the  council 
have  set  a  price  upon  his  head  :  and  that  the  city  bands 
are  now  engaged  in  pursuit  of^him  V 

"*  Be  it  so,'  I  said : '  a  man  who  is  skulking  about  to 
avoid  the  city  bands  is  not,  inethinks,  an  enemy  whom 
I  need  greatly  fear  encountering.' 

"  The  sentinel  riiook  his  head,  but  allowed  me  to 
pass  without  farther  question.  Love  lent  wing^s  to  my 
feet,  and  already  was  Adeline's  white  cottage  in  eight, 
when  a  violent  dIow  on  the  back  of  my  head  with  the 
butt^end  of  a  pistol  stretched  me  on  the  ground,  and  a 
man,  whose  knee  was  immediately  on  my  chest,  point- 
ed the  muzzle  at  my  head. 

*•  *  Deliver  your  money,'  he  said,  *  or  you  have  not  a 
moment  to  live.' 

'*  *  Ruffian,'  I  said,  '  let  me  go.  I  am  a  student  at 
Halle,  son  of  the  baron  von  Schwartzman.  Thou  dunt 
not  for  thy  head  attempt  my  life.' 

"  *  That  we  shall  soon  see,'  said  the  villain  coolly : 
and  my  days  had  then  been  certainly  numbered,  had 
not  three  men,  springing  from  a  neighboring  thicket, 
suddenly  seized  the  robber,  disarmed  him,  and  then 
proceeded  very  quietly  to  bind  his  hands  behind  him. 

**  *  Have  we  caught  you  at  last,  mein  Herr  Brandt  V 
said  one  of  my  deliverers.  '  We  nave  been  a  long  time 
looking  out  for  you.  Now  we  meet  to  part  only  once 
and  for  ever.' 

**  The  robber  eyed  them  sullenly,  but  did  not  deign  a 
reply,  as  they  marched  him  between  them  toward  the 
town  We  soon  entered  the  gate,  through  which  I  had 
already  passed,  and  were  conducted  before  the  eom- 
mander  of  the  garrison,  who,  as  Brandt  had  been 
placed  by  proclamation  under  military  law,  was  the 
judge  appointed  to  decide  upon  his  case. 

"  My  evidence  was  given  in  a  very  few  words,  and, 
corroborated  as  it  was  by  that  of  the  policemen,  was,  I 
perceived  fatal  to  Brandt.  I  could  not  help,  however, 
entreating  for  mercy  to  the  wretched  criminal. 

"  *  Na^,  sir,'  said  the  ofBcer,  *  your  entreaty  is  vain. 
Even  without  this  last  atrocious  case  to  fix  his  doom,  ^ 
we  needed  only  evidence  to  identify  him  as  Brandt,  to 
have  cost  him  all  his  lives,  were  they  numerous  as  ths 
hairs  upon  his  head.  Away  with  him,  and  hang  him 
instantly  upon  the  ramparts.' 

**  *I  .thank  thee,  colonel,'  said  the  bandit,  'for  my 
death.  It  is  belter  to  die  than  to  witness  sucn  sights  as 
have  torn  my  heart  daily.  It  was  only  to  save  s 
wretched  wife  and  daughter  from  starvation  that  I  re- 
sorted to  this  trade.  But,  fare  thee  well—  Brandt  knows 
how  to  die.' 

*'The  unhappy  man  was  instantly  removed;  and 
finding  that  there'  was  no  further  occasion  for  my  at- 
tendance, I  rushed  into  the  streets  in  a  state  that  bor- 
dered upon  frenzy.  The  idea  that  I  had,  however  in- 
nocently, been  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  man^ 
shook  every  fibre  in  my  frame ;  and  while  I  was  suf- 
fering under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  the  sudden 
roll  of  the  death  drums  announced  that  Brandt  had 
ceased  to  Uve. 

"  I  went  home  and  hurried  to  bed.  but  not  to  rest. 
The  violence  of  the  blow  which  I  had  received  from 
the  bandit,  as  well  as  the  mental  agony  which  I  had 
undergone,  threw  me  into  a  dangerous  fever.  For  ten 
days  I  was  in  a  state  of  delirium,  raving  incoherently, 
and  unconscious  of  every  thing  around  me.  At  length 
I  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  my  disorder,  which  proved  fa^ 
vorable.  The  fever  left  my  brain,  and  the  glassy  glare 
of  my  eyes  was  exchanged  for  their  usual  look  of  in- 
telligence and  meaning.  I  turned  round  my  head  in 
my  bed,  and  looked  toward  the  window  of  my  cham- 
ber. It  was  evening ;  the  arch  of  heaven  was  of  ons 
deep  azure,  and  the  comet  was  shining  in  all  its  brijght- 
ness.  Its  situation  in  the  heavens,  which  was  materially 
different  from  that  which  it  occupied  when  I  was  last 
conscious  of  seeing  it,  recalled  ana  fixed  my  wandering 
recoUectioDS  of  all  that  was  connected  wiUi  it.    I  rai^ 
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the  bell  violently,  and  was  qieediljr  attended  by  my 
valet,  who  had  watched  oyer  me  during  my  illness.  I 
interrupted  the  ezpressionsof  delight  which  the  sight  of 
my  convalescent  state  drew  from  nim  by  inquiring  ea- 
gerly what  was  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  hour. 

"^  It  is  the  eighth  of  August,  sir ;  and  the  clock  of  the 
cathedral  has  just  chimed  the  hour  of  seven.' 

**' Heavens!*  I  exclaimed,  starting  from  my  bed, 

*  had  this  cursed  fever  detained  me  one  hour  longer, 
the  destined  moment  would  have  passed  away.  Assist 
me  to  dress,  ^ood  Ferdinand ;  I  must  away  instantly.' 

*"Sir,'  said  the  man  alarmed,  *tbe  doctor  would 
chide.' 

*'  *  Care  not  for  his  chiding.'  I  said. .  *  I  will  secure 
thee  ;  but  an  affiiir  of  life  and  death  is  not  more  uri^ent 
than  that  which  lam  about  to  do.' 

"  *  The  good  curate,  Von  Wildcn,  is  below,'  said 
Ferdinand,  *  and  told  me  that  he  must  see  you ;  but  I 
dared  not  disturb  you.  He  was  just  going  away  when 
you  rang  the  bell,  and  is  now  waiting  to  know  the  re- 
suit.' 

*'  1  remembered  immediately  that  I  had  appointed  the 
curate  to  meet  me  at  that  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Adeline's  cottage,  and  tying  the  nuptial  knot 
between  us.  I  hkd  told  him  of  the  nature  of  the  duty 
which  I  wished  him  to  perform,  without,  however  dis 
closing  so  much  as  to  break  through  the  caution  con- 
tained in  the  traditionary  verses.  I  lost  no  time  in 
joining  him  in  the  hall,  and  proceeded  to  leave  the 
house,  accompanied  by  him,  with  as  much  celerity  as 
possible,  lest  the  intervention  of  my  medical  attendant 
or  some  other  person  should  throw  aiffioulty  in  the  way 

**  We  soon  reached  the  open  fields.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful star-light  evening.  The  comet  was  nearly  upon  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  and  I  was  fearful  of  its  disappear- 
ing oefore  the  ceremony  of  my  nuptials  could  be  ac- 
complished. We  therefore  proceeded  rapidly  on  our 
walk.  An  involuntary  shudder  came  over  me  as  I 
passed  bv  the  scene  of  my  encounter  with  the  bandit; 
but  just  then  the  white  cottage  peeped  out  from  among 
the  woods  which  had  concealed  it,  and  my  heart  felt 
reassured  by  the  near  prospect  of  unbounded  happiness. 
We  approached  the  door  t  it  was  on  the  latch,  which  I 
gently  raised,  and  then  proceeded,  as  usual,  up  the 
stairs,  followed  by  the  curate.  I  thought  I  heard  a  low 
moaning  sound  as  we  approached  the  chamber  door ; 
but  it  was  ajar,  and  we  entered.  An  old  woman,  who 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  crawl  about,  was  at  the  bed- 
side with  a  phial  in  her  band ;  and  stretch^  upon  the 
couch,  with  a  face  on  which  the  finger  of  death  seemed 
visibly  impressed,  lay  the  wasted  form  of  Adeline. 

•  Just  heavens !'  I  exclaimed,  '  what  new  misery  have 
ye  in  store  for  me  T 

**  The  sound  of  my  voice  roused  Adeline  from  her 
death-like  stupor.  She  raised  her  eyes,  but  closed  them 
again  suddennr,  on  seeing  me,  exclaiming,  *  'Tis  he, 
'tis  he !— the  iiend !— save  me,  save  rae  !*  The  bitter- 
ness of  death  seemed  to  invade  my  heart  when  I  heard 
this  unaccountable  exclamation.  I  gavped  for  breath, 
&nd  cold  drops  of  agony  rolled  from  my  temples.  I  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  oed.  I  took  her  burning  hand 
within  my  own,  and  pressed  it  to  my  heart.  She  again 
fixed  her  eyes  u|>on  me  solemnly,  and  said,  'Know  you 
whom  you  embrace?  Miserable  man,  has  not  the  uni- 
versal rumor  reached  thy  ear  V 

"  *  Dearest  Adeline,'  I  said,  *  for  the  last  ten  days  I 
have  been  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  delirium  ancl  in- 
sensibility. Rumor,  however  trumpet-tongued  to  other 
ears,  has  been  dumb  to  mine.' 

"  *  You  call  me  Adeline,'  she  said,  *  is  that  all  V 

"'The  hour,*  I  answered.  *  is  at  length  arrived— I 
thought  it  would  be  a  lesd  melancholy  one — when  thou 
wert  to  tell  me  that  other  name,  ere  thou  exchangedst 
it  for  ever.* 

'*  Know  then,'  she  said,  rising  up  in  the  bed  with  an 
unusual  effort,  ilk  which  all  her  remaining  strength 
seemed  to  be  concentrated,  *  that  my  name  m  Adelme 
Brandt !' 

'*  For  an  instant  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  upon  my 
face,  which  grew  cold  and  pallid  as  her  own  ;  then  the 
film  of  death  came  over  them,  and  her  head  sank  back 
upon  her  pillow,  from  which  it  never  rose  again. 

**  Weak  and  sickly,  and  stricken,  as  it  were,  with  a 
thunderbolt,  I  know  not  how  I  preserved  my  recollec- 
tion and  reason  at  that  moment.    I  remember,  how« 
ever,  looking  from  the  chamber  window,  and  seeing  | 
the  comet  shining  brightly,  although  on  the  verge  of] 


the  horizoii-xl  turned  to  the  dead  face  of  Adelise,  and 
thought  of  those  ill-omened  verses— 

The  comet  that**  bom  in  the  belt  of  Orion, 

Whoae  cradle  it  gilds,  gilds  the  place  they  shall  die  on. 

I  looked  again^  and  the  comet  was  iust  departing  firom 
the  heavens ;  its  fiery  train  was  no  longer  visible ;  and 
in  an  instant  after  the  nucleus  disappeared. 

"  I  have  but  little  to  add  in  ex(>lanation.  I  learned 
that  on  the  evening  of  our  meeting^  the  unfortunate 
Brandt,  who  had  carried  on  his  exploits  at  a  distance, 
knowing  that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  had  iled  to 
the  house  where  his  wife  and  daughter  lived,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  him  no  suspicion  of  any  connexion 
existed,  resolving,  if  he  escaped  his  present  danger,  to 
give  up  his  perilous  courses;  but  that  he  found  ihoee 
two  females  in  such  a  stale  of  wretchedness  and  starva- 
tion, that  he  rushed  out  and  committed  the  act  for 
which  he  forfeited  his  life.  Had  I  but  a^ked  Adeline 
her  name,  this  fatal  event  would  not  have  happened  ; 
for  I  should  most  assuredly  have  removed  her  to  an- 
other dwelling,  and  provided  in  some  way  for  her 
father's  safely ;  or,  had  not  the  traditionary  verses  re- 
strained us  from  mentioning  our  attachment  to  an v  one 
until  the  hour  of  our  nuptials,  I  should  have  revealed  it 
to  the  bandit,  and  so  taken  away  from  him  every  in- 
ducement for  following  his  lawless  occupation.  Ill 
news  is  not  long  in  spreading.  Adeline  heard  of  her 
father's  death,  and  that  I  was  the  occasion  of  it,  a  few 
hours  after  it  took  place.  The  same  cause  which  sent 
her  to  her  death-bed;  roused  her  mother  from  the  couch 
of  lethargy  and  inaction  on  which  she  had  lain  for  many 
years ;  and  I  found  that  she  was  the  wretched  old  wo- 
man whom  I  had  seen  attending  the  last  moments  of 
her  daughter. 

**  The  reir>[ilndf  r  of  niv  hifltory  has  Jiitte  in  jt  to  in- 
terest yon.  1  kli  the  university,  and  reiired  to  my 
father's  castle,  where  I  bhnt  myself  up.  and  lived  a  ye ry 
recluse  life,  uniil  hi»  death,  which  hiippened  a  tVw 
years  aflerwtird,  Dbliged  me  to  exert  myself  in  the  ar- 
rangement ct  my  fumilv  ntfnim.  The  Janse  of  years 
gradually  all  ('vie  Led,  ahfiough  it  coutd  not  eradlcatti 
my  sorrow;  but  wh(?n  I  found  myself  «p[iro»chiDg  my 
fortieth  year,  and  knew  that  the  £omet  would  v^iy  soon 
make  its  reuik^ietininee,  I  could  n&t  bear  the  iae«  of 
looking  again  ujx>q  the  fatal  planet  which  htid  caused 
pie  so  much  unpjisioegs*  I  iherffore  reenjwd  to  travel 
in  some  coiintry  where  it  wiiuld  not  be  vlpthle ;  and 
having  received  a  pir^^ssiing  invitalion  from  a  frti^nd  in 
England  to  vi^ii  his  native  land,  accom;>Qmfd  by  an  in- 
timation thai  hifS  h<juBe  ai  G.  waseniirely  hi  my  ser- 
vice, I  did  not  hci»i[iit{;  la  accrm  hi-  oiilr.  Voti  know 
something  of  my  adventures  there,  especially  of  the 
consternation  which  I  occasioned  by  laying  down  gas- 
pipes  round  my  friend's  house,  in  consequence  of  a lel- 
ter  which  I  had  received  from  him,  requesting  me  to 
take  the  trouble  to  superintend  the  workmen.  Twenty 
more  years  have  now  rolled  over  my  bead ;  the  comet 
has  reappeared,  and  I  can  §^aze  on  it  with  comparative 
indifiterence ;  and  as  it  is  just  about  taking  its  leave  of 
us,  suppose  we  walk  out  and  enjoy  the  brightness  of  its 
departing  glory." 

I  acceded  to  the  old  gentleman's  proposal,  and  lent 
him  the  assistance  of  my  arm  during  our  walk.  "  Yon- 
der fence,"  said  he,  *\ surrounds  my  friend  Berger's 
garden,  in  which  there  is  an  eminence  from  which  we 
shall  get  a  better  view.  The  gate  is  a  long  way  round, 
but  I  think  vou.  and  even  I.  shall  find  but  little  oifiiculty 
in  leaping  tnis  tence — I  will  indemnify  you  for  the  tres- 
pass"— and  he  bad  scarcely  spoken  before  he  was  on 
the  other  side  of  it.  I  followed  him,  and  we  proceeded 
at  a  brisk  pace  toward  a  beautiful  shrubbery,  on  an  ele- 
vated  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  garden.  M.  von  Schwartz* 
man  led  the  way,  but  he  had  scared v  reached  the  sum- 
mit before  I  heard  an  explosion,  ana  saw  him  fall  upon 
the  ground.  I  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  found 
him  weltering  in  his  blood.  I  raised  him,  and  support- 
ed him  in  my  arms,  but  he  shook  his  head,  saying,  **  No, 
no,  my  friend,  it  is  all  in  vain — the  influence  of  that  mar- 
lignant  alar  has  prevailed  over  me.  I  forgot  that  my 
friend  Beraher  had  lately  planted  spring-guns  in  his 
grounds.  But  it  is  Destiny,  and  not  they,  which  has 
destroyed  me.  Farewell—farewell !"  On  these  words 
his  last  breath  was  spent:  his  eyes,  while  they  re- 
mained open,  were  fixed  up5>n  the  comet,  and  the  ia^ 
atant  they  closed,  the  ill-bodiBg  planet  sunk  beaeath  the 
horiaoB. 
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"  Ihdspendsncb  !"— it  b  ihc  word,  of  all  othen  that, 
Irish— men,  women,  and  children— least  understand; 
and  the  calmness,  or  rather  indifference,  with  which 
they  submit  to  de|>endence,  bitter  and  miserable  as  it 
is,  mast  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  **  love  the 
land,"  or  who  feel  anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man kind.  Let  us  select  a  few  cases,  in  differeot  grades, 
from  a  single  village— such  as  are  abimdant  in  every 
neighborhood. 

ShaneLThurlough,  for  example,  *'  as  dacent  a  boy,** 
and  Shane's  wife,  as  '*  clane-skinned  a  girl,'*  as  any  m 
the  world.  There  is  Shane,  an  active,  handsome  look- 
ing fellow,  leaning  over  the  half  door  of  the  cottage, 
kicking  a  hole  m  the  wall  with  his  brogue,  and  pickmg 
up  all  the  kirge  gravel  within  his  reach,  wherewith  to 
pelt  those  useful  Irish  scavengers,  the  ducks.  Let  us 
•lieak  to  him. 

'*  Good  morrow.  Shane  1'* 

"  Och !  the  bright  bames  of  heaven  on  ye  every  day  ! 
and  kindly  welcome,  my  lady !— and  won't  ye  step  in 
And  rest  7— it's  oowerful  hot,  and  a  beautiful  summer, 
sure — the  Lord  oe  praised  • 

*'  Thank  you,  Shane.  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
cut  the  hay-field  to-day ;  if  a  heavy  shower  come,  it 
will  be  spoiled :  it  has  been  fit  for  the  scythe  these  two 
days." 

^*  Sure,  it*s  all  owing  to  that  thief  o'  the  workl,  Tom 
Pairel,  my  lady.  DidnU  he  promise  me  the  k>an  of  his 
scythe  1  and,  by  the  same  token^  I  was  to  pay  him  for 
it;  and,  depinding  on  that.  X  didn't  buy  one — what 
I've  been  threatening  to  do  tor  the  last  two  years." 

**  But  why  don't  you  go  and  purchase  one  ?" 

*'  To  Camck  !  Och,  'tis  a  good  step  to  Carrick,  and 
ray  toes  are  od  the  groand  (saving  your  presence,)  for 
I  depinded  on  Tim  Jarvis  to  tell  Andy  Cappler,  the 


brogne-maker,  to  do  my  shoes ;  and— bad  luck  to  him, 
the  spalpeen  !— he  forgot  iu" 

"  Where's  your  pretty  wife,  Shane  r> 

*'  She's  in  all  the  woe  o'  the  world,  ma*am  dear ;  and 
she  puts  tbe  blame  of  it  on  me,  though  I'm  not  in  fault 
this  time,  any  how:  the  child's  taken  the  small-pock ; 
cuid  she  depwded  on  me  to  tell  the  doctor  toicut  it  for 
the  cow-pock,  and  I  depvnded  on  Kitty  Cackle,  the  lim- 
mer,  to  tell  the  doctor's  own  man,  and  thought  she 
would  not  forget  it.  becase  the  boy's  her  bachelor— but 
out  o'  sight,  out  oWnd— the  never  a  word  she  tould 
him  about  it.  and  the  babby  has  got  it  nataral,  and  the 
woman's  in  heart  trouble  (to  say  nothing  o'  myself) — 
and  it  the  first,  and  all." 

''I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  for  you  have  got  a  much 
better  wife  than  most  men.*' 

^  "  That's  a  true  word,  my  lady — only  she's  fidgetty- 
like,  sometimes ;  and  says  I  don't  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  auick  enough  ;  and  she  takes  a  dale  more  trouble 
than  she  need  about  many  a  thing." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  Elllen's  wheel  without  flax 
before,  Shane!" 

"  Bad  cess  to  the  wheel !  I  got  it  this  morning  abovt 
that,  top— I  depinded  on  John  Williams  to  brmg  the 
flax  from  O'Flaliarty's  this  day  week,  and  he  foi«ot  it : 
and  she  says  1  ought  to  have  brought'  it  myself;  and  I 
close  to  the  spot ;  but  where 's  the  good,  says  I,  sure  he'll 
bring  it  next  time." 

"  I  suppose,  Shane, you  will  soon  move  into  the  new 
cottage,  at  Clum  Hill.  1  passed  it  to-day,  and  it  looked 
so  cheerfiil ;  and,  when  you  get  there,  you  must  take 
Ellen's  advice,  and  depend  solely  on  yourself" 

*'  Och,  ma'm  dear,  don't  mintion  it !— it's  that  makes 
me  so  down  in  the  mouth,  this  very  minit  Sure  I  saw 
that  born  blackguard.  Jack  Waddy,  and  he  domes  in 
here,  Quite  innocent-like — 'Shane,  you've  an  eye  to 
'Squire's  new  lodge  V  says  he.    *  May-be  I  have,^  says 

*Sure 


'Squire's  new  lodge  1'  says 
'  I'm  yer  man,'  says  he. 


May-1 
*  Uow  so  V  says  I. 
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I*m  as  good  as  mamed  to  my  lady's  maid,'  said  he : 

•  and  riT  spake  to  ihe  'Squire  for  you,  my  own  self/ 

•  The  blessing  be  about  ye,'  says  I.  quite  grateful— and 
we  took  a  strong  sup  on  the  strength  of  it ;  and,  depind- 
ing  on  him,  I  thought  all  safe— and  what  d'ye  think, 
my  lady  1  Why,  himself  Aalks  into  the  place— talked 
the  'Squire  over,  to  be  sure — and,  without  so  much  as 


•*  That's  a  true  word  for  ye,  ma'am  dear ;  but  it's 
bard  if  a  poor  man  can't  have  a  frind  to  depind  on." 

"James  Doyle,  General  Dealer,"  and  a  neat,  good- 
looking  shop  it  was — double  fronted — its  multifarious 
contents,  doubtless,  very  amusing.  Mr.  Doyle  was  a 
sleek,  civil  little  man  as  any  in  the  county,  and  much 
respected ;  he  would  have  been  rich  also,  were  it  not 
that  he  was,  unfortunately,  a  widower,  with  five  daugh- 
Ipre.  If  you  had  eeen  hia  well-stored  coufUurp  and 
shelves,  and  th(?  excraordinaFy  crowd  Miat  ap*t*ntt»ied  in 
hia  shop,  ycu  would  huve  felt  cfrUiiti  that  everything 
was  10  be  had  within— pms,  ribandf,  kuive»,  scissors, 
tobacco-pipes^  ca  tidier,  mouse -traps,  ttA^  soap,  HUgars, 
tape,  thready  cotton,  flai,  wool,  paper,  |>en^  ink,  snuff 
and  Fiiutf-boxrflt  beads»  salt  herrinjc^  che^ej",  butter, 
niu^lin,'^  (*uch  bfautiets),  culicoes  (tike  cambric),  linens 
(belter  than  lawn),  twine^  ro(jefl,  shtta,  liAlttrti,  j^luffs, 
eEE^s,  bfidk?,  elock5n§^»  turf,  deli;rk,  iwpper,  ^mi-tard, 
vifu*gdr,  kniUinff  needJi*?,  bmika— nitmety,  the  *^  Ivead- 
ing  made  Easy,"  **  Life  olFrcney,  ami  his  many  won- 
derful escape?,  showing  how',  ^fter  his  beinj?  a  most 
famoija  robb*?f,  he  lived  and  died  a  good  Catholic 
Chris! inn  in  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  town  of  Ro8& 
jn  ilie  ancient  county  of  Wexford,"  *' Valentine  and 
Orson,"  **  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom/*  am!  such 
jitte— which  book^.  by  the  way,  turn  the  heads  it  half 
our  hEile  ftirb  and  boya.  The  vdluge  shop  woulil  have 
vended  its  fintry  to  greater  advantage,  if  [here  had  been 
tiQ  direct  communication  with  Wexford;  for  it  must 
be  confe«*ed  that  some  of  the  preiip  lasses  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  be  dissiititfjt?d  with  the  goods  at  ihe  big 
eh  op,  and  absolutely  fient  for  their  Sunday  elegj^incies  to 
the  county  town;  hut,  n  evert  he  left?,  Jamea  Dityh-  v/ouUl 
huve  madfe  a  fortune,  if  his  five  diiughlers  linlbeen 
U' ill  ing  to  assist  him  in  his  businei--fl.  llAt\  yui]  seen 
ttitfm,  I  hey  would  not  biive  ap|tf*L\red  like  tht-  iiidiistri- 
ous  children  of  an  English  tiadei^man,  who  itj variably 
think  it  their  duly  to  make  every  eflort  for  the  well- 
doing of  their  family,  and  exert  themselves,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  procure  '*  Independence."  Could 
the  slatternly  appearance  of  the  five  Misses  Doyle,  or 
their  tawdry  finery,  designate  any  beings  in  the  world 
except  the  dfaughters  of  an  ill- regulated  Irish  shopkeep- 
er 1  Isav  ill-regulated,  because,  truly,  all  are  not  so; 
very  far  from  it.  Their  mother  died  when  they  were 
young,  and  their  father  unadvisedly  sent  them  to  one  of 
those  hot-beds  of  pride  and  mischief,  a  "fifteen-pound" 
boarding-school  in  a  garaison  town,  where  they  learnt 
to  work  tent-stitch,  and  despise  tracfe.  When  they  re- 
turned, honest  Doyle  saw  he  could  not  expect  anything 
from  them  in  the  way  of  usefulness,  and  not  possessing 
much  of  that  uncommon  quality,  miscalled  common 
sense,  he  was  contented  to  support  them  in  idleness, 
hoping  that  their  pretty  faces  might  catch  the  unwary. 

'^  And  sure,"  said  Miss  Sally,  the  first-bom,  to  Miss 
Stacy,  the  second  hope  of  the  family — **  haven't  we 
had  six  months  a-niece  at  Miss  Brick's  own  school  1— 
can't  our  father  affoord  us  a  clear  hundred  each,  down 
in  yallow  guineas  1— hasn't  he  got  a  thousand,  may-be 
more,  at  the  very  laste  pinny,  in  Wexford  Bank  1— and 
if  he,  with  such  a  power  o'  money,  demanes  himself  by 
keeping  a  paltry  shop,  instead  of  living  like  a  gentleman 
upon  his  properly,  and  cutting  a  dash  to  get  us  dacent 
husbands,  not  bog-trotters,  there's  no  rason  in  life  why 
we  should  attind  to  it.  1  hope  we  have  a  better  spirit, 
all  of  us,  than  to  do  the  likes  of  that,  indeed !" 

And  so  the  five  Misses  Doyle  chose  the  handsomest 
«*  prints"  in  the  shop  for  their  own  especial  use ;  loitered 
the  mornings  en  papiUote^  lounging  up  the  street,  or 
down  the  street,  or  staring  out  of  the  window,  their 
shoes  slip-shod,  and  the  turn-out  strings  replaced  by 
pins,  that  invariably  made  one  rent  while  they  secured 
anotber----and,  in  the  evenings,  excited  the  stare  of  the 
5  iSseS^K  ^^?  contempt  of^tne  wise,  by  their  over- 
«'^t^  J  ^  ill-arranged  persons,  parading  in  trumpery 
nnery  and  French  curb.    Then  they  were  peipetually 


quarrelling,  although  their  tastes  on  malrimonial  points 
were  very  similar;  and  if  a  young  farnjer,  or,  more 
delightful  still,  a  "boy"  from  Wexford  or  Waterford, 
put  up  ai  the  village— mercy  bless  us !  What  a  full  cry ! 
Such  a  set !— five  to  one ! 

Take  a  specimen  pf  the  quarrels  of  the  five  rivals  in 
love. 

"  Little  good,  Babby,  there  is  in  your  trying  to  make 
anything  dacent  of  that  head  of  yours,  as  long  as  it's  so 
bnght  and  carrotv."  '*  It's  no  sich  thing  as  carroty, 
Stacy,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  look  at  yer  own 
nose.  Sure  no  one  in  life  would  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  be  afiher  a  pug  dog."  "  It's  good  fun  to  bear 
the  pair  o' ye  argufying  about  beauty— beauty,  indeed!" 
interrupted  Miss  ^ly,  tossing  her  head,  and  eyeing 
her  really  very  pretty  person  in  the  cracked  lookinjg- 
glasB.  "  Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  think  yourself  wonderful 
handsome!"  exclaimed  two  of  the  girls  at  once.  "I 
never  could  see  any  beauty  in  curds  and  whey,"  conti- 
nued she  of  the  elevated  nose.  "  Ye  little  go-by-the- 
ground,  keep  out  of  my  way  "  said  the  tallest  sister,  Jo- 
hanna, to  the  shortest.  Cicely ;  "  ye  keep  as  much  bo- 
ther about  yer  dress,  as  if  ye  were  a  passable  size." 
"Uould  yer  tongue,  ye  long  gawky,"  retorted  the  httle 
one,  "there  s  no  use  in  your  dressing  at  the  stranger 
boy— he's  not  a  grenadier!" 

Poor  Doyle !  Miss  Sally  ran  ofiT  with  a  walking  gen- 
tleman, who  refused  to  marry  her  unless  her  portion  was 
made  three  hundred  pounds.  "  Oh,"  said  the  father. 
"  the  pride  of  my  heart  she  was,  but  it  is  bad  to  depind 
upon  beauty !"  True,  Doyle,  or  upon  anything — except 
well-regulated  industry.  If  he  would  come  into  part- 
nership, he  might  be  useful,  but  the  gent/eman  disdained 
trade.  The  poor  father  mortgaged  part  of  his  property, 
paid  the  money,  and  Sally  was  married;  but,  in  lees 
than  a  year,  was  returned  on  his  hands,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  helpless  infant,  the  scora  of  her  unfeeling  sis- 
ters. Stacy  was  the  next  to  heap  sorrow  on  the  old 
man's  head;  she,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "met 
with  a  misfortune,"  for  she  depe^ided  on  the  "  boy's" 
honor ;  but  her  sin  was  too  degrading  to  allow  of  her 
continuing  in  the  house.  Cicely  married— honestly 
married,  a  daring,  dashing  smuggler,  who,  depending 
on  his  former  good  fortune,  dared  an  exploit  in  the  con- 
traband trade,  which  would  have  banished  him  for 
eyer  from  the  country,  had  not  Doyle  again  mortgaged 
his  property  to  save  him ;  the  young  man's  f^ood  name 
was  gone,  however,  and  he  lived  depending  on  his 
father-in-law,  who  now  began  to  eufi'er  seriously  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  Johanna  married  what  was 
called  well,  that  is,  the  young  man  was  a  gentleman 
farmer,  too  proud  to  look  after  his  own  affairs;  he  de- 
pended upon  "  his  right-hand  man,"  or  the  goodness  of 
the  times,  or  anything  but  his  own  exertions,  for  his 
success— speculated,  failed,  prevailed  on  his  unfortu- 
nate relative  to  bail  him,  and,  in  open  defiance  of  truth 
and  honesty,  fled  to  America. 

Then,  indeed,  the  wail  and  the  woe  resounded  in 
that  house  where  peace,  and  comfort,  and  happiness, 
might  have  dwelt ;  and  the  old  man's  bed  was  the  cola 
jail  floor,  and  the  family  were  scattered,  and  branded 
with  sin  and  shame,  and  all  for  want  of  independexNt 
feelings. 

The  honorable  Mister  Augustus  Headerton,  who 
once  lived  in  yonder  villa,  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  and,  consequently,  the  junior  brother  of  the 
nohle  Jjord  of  Headerton,  nephew  of  the  honorable 
Jij-tif'-  Oleaveland,  nephew  of  Admiral  Barrymore, 
K  ^ '  1^,.  -*^c.  &c.  &c. ;  and  cousin,  first,  second,  third, 
fom  tlu  fjtth,  sixth  or  seventh  remove — to  half  the  hon- 
orahj-^  HFid  dishonorables  in  the  country. 

Wlif  II  ihe  old  earl  died,  he  left  four  chancery  suits, 
and  a  nominal  estate,  to  the  heir  apparent,  to  whom  he 
also  bequeathed  his  three  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  had  only  small  annuities  from  their  mother's  for- 
tune, being  assured  that  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  he 
might  depend  on  him,  for  the  honor  of  the  family,  to 
provide  tor  them  handsomely."  And  so  he  did  (in  his 
own  estimation)— his  lady  sisters  had  "  the  run  of  the 
house,"  and  Mr.  Augustus  Headerton  had  the  run  of 
the  stables,  the  use  of  hunters  and  dogs,  and  was  uni- 
versallv  acknowledged  to  possess  a  "proper  spirit,"  be- 
cause ne  spent  three  times  more  than  bis  income.  "  He 
bates  the  woHd  and  all,  for  beauty,  in  a  hunting  jacket !" 
exclaimed  the  groom.  "  He  flies  a  gate  beyant  any 
living  sowl  I  iver  see ;  and  his  tally,ho !  mv  jewel-- 
'twould  do  yer  heart  good  to  hear  his  tally- no!"  said 
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my  lord's  huntsman.  "  He's  a  generous  jintleman  as 
any  in  the  kinzdom— Pll  eay  that  for  him,  any  day  in 
the  year,"  echoed  the  coachman.  "He's  admired 
more  nor  any  jintleman  that  walks  StevenVgreen  in  a 
month  o'  Sandays,  Pll  go  bail,"  continued  Miss  Jenny . 
Roe,  the  ladies'  maid. 

•*  Choose  a  profession !"  Oh,  no !— impossible !  But 
the  honorable  Mr.  Augustus  Headerton  chose  a  wife, 
and  threw  all  his  relations,  including  Lord  Headerton, 
the  honorable  Justice  Cleaveland,  Admiral  Barrymore, 
K.C.B.,  and  his  cous'ms  to  the  fiftieth  remove,  into 
strong  convulsions,  or  little  fit&  She,  the  lady,  had 
sixty  thousand  pounds;  that,  of  course,  they  could  not 
object  to.  She  had  eloped  with  the  honorable  Mister 
Augustus  Headerton — mere  youthful  indiscretion.  She 
was  litie  and  ugly— that  only  concerned  her  husband. 
She  was  proud  and  extravagant — these  were  lady-like 
failings.  She  was  ignorant  and  stupid— her  sisters-in- 
law  would  have  pardoned  that.  She  was  vulgar— that 
was  awkward.  Her  father  was  a  carcass  butcher  in 
Cole's-lane  Market !— death  and  destruction ! 

Tt  could  never  be  forgiven ! — the  cut  direct  was  una- 
nimously agreed  on,  and  the  little  lady  turned  up  her 
little  nose  in  disdain,  as  her  handsome  barouche  rolled 

est  the  lumbering  carriage  of  the  right  honorable  Lord 
eaderton.  She  persuaded  her  husband  to  purchase 
that  beautiful  villa,  in  view  of  the  family  domain,  that 
she  might  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  bringing, 
as  she  elegantly  expressed  it,  **the  proud  beggars  to 
their  trumps— and  why  not  f— money's  money,  all  the 
world  over."  The  honorable  Mister  Augustus  depended 
on  his  agent  for  the  purchase,  and  some  two  thousand 
and  odd  pounds  were  consequently  paid,  or  said  to  have 
been  paid,  for  it,  more  than  its  value.  And  then  com- 
menced the  general  warfare ;  full  purse  and  empty 
head— pfrsi«,  no  purse  and  old  nobility.  They  had  the 
satisfaction  of  ruining  each  other:  in  due  course  of 
lime,  the  full  purse  was  emptied  by  devouring  duns,  and 
the  old  nobility  suffered  by  its  connexion  with  vulgarity. 

**  T  want  to  know,  honorable  Mister  Augustus  Header- 
ton,"  (the  lady  always  gave  the  full  name  when  ad- 
dressing her  hnsband ;  she  used  to  say  it  was  all  she  got 
for  her  money)— "I  want  to  know,  honorable  Mister 
Augustus  Headerton,  the  reason  why  the  music-mas- 
ter's lessons,  given  to  the  Misses  Headerton  (they  were 
blessed  with  seven  sweet  pledges  of  affection),  have  not 
been  paid  for  1  I  desired  the  steward  to  see  to  it,  and 
you  know  I  depend  on  him  to  settle  these  matters." 

The  honorable  Mrs.  Augustus  Headerton  rang  the 
b€ll-"Send  Martin  up." 

** Mister  Martin,"  the  lady  began,  "what  is  the  rea- 
aon  that  Mr.  Langi's  account  has  not  been  paid  1" 

"  My  master,  ma'am,  knows  that  1  have  been  anxious 
for  him  to  look  over  the  accounts;  the  goings-uut  are 
BO  very  great,  and  the  comings-in,  as  far  as  I  know — " 
the  honorable  Mister  Augustus  Headerton  spilt  some  of 
the  whiskey  punch  he  was  drinking,  over  a  splendid 
hearth-rug,  which  drew  the  lady's  attention  from  what 
would  have  been  an  unpleasant  ecclaircistement. 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  diiHculties  should  arise. 
I  am  certain  I  brought  a  fortune  large  enough  for  all  ex- 
trava|gance,"  was  the  ladv's  constant  remark,  when  ex- 
penditure was  mentioned.  Years  pass  over  the  heads 
of  the  young— and  they  grow  old  ;  and  over  the  heads 
of  fools— but  they  never  grow  wise. 

The  honorable  Mister  and  Mistress  Augustus  Head- 
erton were  examples  of  this  truth ;  their  children  grew 
up  around  them— but  could  derive  no  support  from  the 
parent  root.  The  mother  depended  on  governesses  and 
masters  for  the  education  of  her  girls— and  on  their 
beauty ,coiraexions,oraccompllahment8,  to  procure  them 
hosbands  The  father  did  not  deem  the  labors  of  study 
fit  occupation  for  the  sons  of  an  ancient  house:  "  De- 
pend upon  it,"  he  would  say,  "  they'll  all  do  well  with 
my  connexions— they  will  be  able  to  command  what 
they  please."  The  honorable  Mister  Augustus  could 
not  now  boast  of  a  full  purse,  for  they  had  long  been 
living  on  the  memory  of  their  once  ample  fortune. 

The  honorable  Mister  Augustus  Headerton  died,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  of  inflammation,  caught 
in  an  old  limekiln,  where  he  was  concealed,  to  avoid 
an  arrest  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  guin- 
eas, for  Black  Nell,  the  famous  filly  (who  woii  the  cup 
on  the  Curra^h  of  Kildare)— purcnased  in  his  name, 
but  without  his  knowledge,  by  nis  second  son,  the  pride 
of  the  family— commonly  called  Dashing  Dick. 


All  I  know  further  of  the  honorable  Mistreas  Augu«> 
tus  Headerton  is,  that— 

**  She  played  at  cards,  and  died." 

Miss  Georgiana— the  beauty,  and  the  greatest  fool  of 
the  family,  who  depended  on  ner  face  as  a  fortune,  did 
get  a  hubband— an  old,  rich.  West  India  planter,  and 
eloped,  six  months  after  marriage,  with  an  ofiicer  of 
dragoons. 

Miss  Celestina  was  really  clever  and  accomplished. 
"  Use  her  abilities  for  her  own  support !"  Oh,  no  ! — 
not  for  worlds !  Too  proud  to  work,  out  not  too  proud  to 
beg,  she  depended  on  her  relations,  and  played  toady  to 
all  who  would  have  her. 

Miss  Louisa— not  clever;  but,  in  all  other  respects, 
dit^f> — ditto. 

T^Ii^.^  Charlotte  was  always  very  romantic ;  but  re- 
U\ii*'d  a  respectable  banker  with  indignation,  and  mar- 
rii'd  hLT  uncle's  footman — for  love. 

Having  sketched  the  female  part  of  the  family,  I 
will  Eejl  you  what  I  remember  of  the  gentlemen. 

*'  TliH  Emperor,"  as  Mr.  Augustus  was  called,  from 
biH  -i.Lth  ly  manner,  and  dignified  deportment,  aided  by 
as  ^\\m-]\  self-esteem  as  could  well  be  contained  in  ahu- 
r  ;  '  ly,  depended ^  without  any  "  compunctious  visit- 
ings  of  conscience,"  on  the  venison,  claret,  and  cham- 
pagne of  his  friends,  and  thought  all  the  time  he  did 
them  honor— and  thus  he  passed  his  life. 

"  Dashing  Dick"  was  the  opposite  of  the  Emi>eror; 
sung  a  good  song— told  a  good  story— and  gloried  in 
making  the  ladies  blush.  He  depended  on  his  cousin 
Colonel  Bloomfield's  procuring  him  a  commission  in  his 
regiment,  and  cheated  tailors,  hosiers,  glovers,  coach- 
makers,  and  even  lawyers,  with  impunity.  Happily  for 
the  worid  at  large.  Dashing  Dick  broke  his  neck  m  a 
steeple-chase,  on  a  stolen  horse,  which  he  might  have 
been  hanged  for  purloining,  haa  he  lived  a  day  longer. 

Ferdiuand  was  the  bonne-hoxkhe  of  the  family :  they 
used  to  call  him  "  the  Parson !"  ^  Excellent  Ferdinand  ! 
—he  depended  on  his  own  exertions ;  and,  if  ever  the 
name  of  Headerton  rises  in  the  scale  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual superiority,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  steady  and 
virtuous  efforts  of  Mister  Ferdinand  Headerton,  mer- 
chant, in  the  good  city  of  B-7-; — ;  for  he  possesses,  in 
perfection,  "  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  ind^^e:!- 
Durr! 


Original. 
THE  WIDOW'S  GRAVE. 

BY    EDWARD    WOOLF. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Our  village  church  is  truly  a  venerable  edifice,  and 
I  experience  no  small  gratification  in  paying  a  daily  visit 
to  this  ancient  relic,  to£[aze  upon  its  ^ey  and  crumbling 
turrets,  or  sit  beneath  its  low  and  ivy  covered  porch, 
or  wander  among  the  tombs  of  the  mouldering  dead.  I 
fancy  that  I  am  somewhat  singular  in  that  respect ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  instance,  I  seldom,  if 
ever,  meet  with  a  companion  actuated  by  a  similar 
propensity. 

The  old  sexton  is  acquainted  with  my  peculiar  dispo- 
sitten,  and  often  joins  me  in  my  rambles  through  the 
churchyard.  He  is  familiar  with  every  inch  of  ground 
surrounding  the  church,  and  points  with  a  degree  of 
pride  and  importance  to  certain  mounds,  covered  with 
thick  grass  and  sweet-scented  flowers,  as  being  the 
si^ots  where  he  performed  the  first  melancholy  duties  of 
his  office,  and  often  sighs  while  with  sorrowful  accents 
he  alludes  to  the  approach  of  that  day,  when  his  own 
form  shall  mingle  with  the  dust  of  those  whom  he  has 
consigned  to  the  bosom  of  the  cold  earth. 

He  is  a  reverend  old  man,  and  his  locks  are  silvered 
bv  the  frost  of  age^  for  seventy  winters  have  passed  over 
his  head ;  yet  he  is  hale  and  strong.  I  have  conceived 
a  pity  ana  veneration  for  that  old  man,  because  I 
observe  that  he  is  shunned  by  many  persons  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  calling.  Indeed,  a  public 
executioner  could  not  be  treated  with  more  contempt, 
or  viewed  with  greater  disgust  than  this  poor,  harm- 
less and  inoffensive  creature,  both  by  the  vulgar  herd, 
and  persons  whose  education  should  teach  them  to 
observe  the  respect  due  to  honorable  old  age. 

This  kind  hearted  man  frequently  reverts  to  the 
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diflmpect  he  enconnten  from  penons  acquainted  with 
his  calliog ;  and  a  tear  will  sometimes  moisten  his  ooM 
grey  eye,  and  roll  down  his  furrowed  cheek.  He  has 
not  a  relation  in  the  world  to  cheer  him  in  his  declining 
years,  for  Death  has  hurried  his  kindred  from  a  Ii<e 
of  poverty  and  wretchedncta,  and  they  lie  buried  in 
that  churchyard,  where  the  old  man  has  performed  the 
office  of  sexton  for  the  last  half  century. 

We  frequently  visit  the  naves  of  bis  kindred.  They 
are  situated  In  a  retired  spot,  rendered  somewhat 
ffloomy  .by  certain  dark  cedar  and  yew  trees,  that  cast  a 
broad  and  deep  shadow  upon  the  green  sward  around  ; 
and  he  derives  a  melancholy  satisfaction  from  removing 
the  weeds  and  briars  from  such  spots  of  earth,  as 
eonceal  the  remains  of  those,  whose  smiles  and  af- 
fectionate assiduities  would  have  rendered  his  old  age 

I  beheve  that  I  am  the  only  being  to  whom  he  is 
really  attached ;  and  I  never  approach  the  churchyarrJ 
without  beholdin«r  him  leaning  over  the  white  painted 
palings,  looking  anziouslv  for  my  arrival,  and,  no  sooner 
dues  he  recognize  me,  tnan  a  smile  of  satisfaction  illu- 
mines his  countenance,  and  he  hastens  to  open  the 
wicket,  and  welcome  me. 

There  is  an  old  elm  tree,  beneath  whose  friendlv 
shade  we  often  sit,  and  hold  our  friendly  converse.  It 
is  from  beneath  this  tree,  that  I  view  the  venerable 
church,  and  hear  the  deep  and  sombre  tones  of  the 
old  turret  bell  quiver  upon  the  breeze,  and  gaze  upon 
the  green  sward  dotted  with  memorials  of  the  dead. 
How  calm  and  tranquil  is  that  spot  of  earth  !  The  aw- 
ful stillness  of  death  reigns  there.  So  profound  is  the 
silence,  that  the  very  beatings  of  one's  heart  fall  per- 
ceptibly upon  the  ear;  and,  should  this  silence  be 
interrupted,  it  is  only  by  the  solemn  voice  of  the  old 
bell,  or  the  wind  moaning  through  the  branches  of  the 
elm  trees  that  shade  the  avenue.  From  the  crevices  of 
the  mouldering  tombs  the  lizard  creeps  forth  to  ba»k  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun ;  he  has  left  his  damp  and  unwhole- 
some cavern,  concealed  amid  rank  weeds,  to  inhale 
the  pure  and  refreshing  breeze,  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  tne  atmosphere,  for  the  white  frost  of  winter  has 
disappeared,  and  the  verdant  carpet  oi  Nature  enamelled 
with  varied  colored  flowers,  welcomes  the  approach  of 
Spring. 

It  is  during  mv  rambles  with  the  old  sexton  amonc 
the  tombs,  that  he  relates  certain  anecdotes  connectea 
with  the  past  lives  of  those  persons,  whose  names,  ages, 
and  davs  of  their  deaths  are  recorded  upon  the  tablets 
erectea  to  their  memories. 

It  happened,  during  one  of  our  rambles,  that  we  arrived 
at  a  mound  covered  with  long  and  soft  grass.  A  plain 
looking  tablet  of  inferior  workmanship  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  informed  ua  of  the  names  and  axes 
•f  those  who  slept  below. 

The  inscription  ran  as  follows : 

fACRBD  TO  THE  MBMOmr 
Of 

MARY  ANN  WALTBR80N, 

Who  departed  this  life,  February  6th,  18—, 

Aged  48  years. 

ALIO,  or 

JOSEPH  HENRY  WALTER80N, 

Son  of  the  above, 

Who  departed  this  life,  February  6th,  18-r-,. 

Aged  'iO  years. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  this  grave,  the  old  sexton  clasped 
bis  nands  behind  him,  and  contemplated  the  tablet  with 
a  sorrowful  expression  of  countenance :  he  then  sighedi 
and  shaking  hijs  head  mournfully,  exclaimed  : 

"  Alas,  sir!  this  mound  conceals  the  remains  of  two 
oersons  whose  sad  history  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with ; 
tor  the  remembrance  or  that  misery  a  fond  and  doting 
mother  endured,  when  bereaved  of^heronly  child,  who 
met  with  an  untimely  end,  can  never  be  obliterated 
from  my  memory.  Come  !  let  us  return  to  the  seat  be- 
neath yon  elm  tree,  and  I  will  relate  the  sad  story  to 
you.  for  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  having 
resided  near  her  dwelling  when  the  sad  catastrophe 
occurred." 

Aiixious  to  become  a  listener  to  his  narrative,  which 
promised  to  awaken  much  interest,  I  accompanied  the 
old  man  back  to  the  elm  tree,  where,  afler  seating  our- 
selves upon  a  rustic  bench  erected  beneath  the  friendly 
•hade  of  its  wide  spreading  branches,  he  proceeded  asi 
follows  with 
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,  "  I  remember  the  time  when  Mrs.  Walterson  first  ar- 
rived in  this  village :  it  was  about  seventeen  years  ago ; 
and  she  took  up  her  residence,  with  her  infant  son,  in- 
a  small  white  cottage,  situated  upon  a  knoll  dose  to  the 
meadows.  The  self-same  cottage  is  standing  there  even 
now;  but  it  is  sadly  dilapidated.  The  latticed  case- 
ment, over  which  the  honey-suckle  and  sweet-brier 
were  wont  to  twine  their  pliant  arms,  and  shed  a  sweet 
fragrance  around,  is  now  rusted  on  its  hinges,  and  its 
broken  panes  are  choked  with  ivy  and  wild  vine.  Its 
neat  porch  of  trellis  work,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  widow's  son  under  her  immediate  superintendence, 
has  fallen  to  decay.  The  garden  is  overgrown  with 
weeds;  and  the  white  painted  palings  which  surrounded 
the  cottage,  have  been  pulled  down  and  destroyed  by  our 
village  urchins,  who  have  made  the  garden  a  place  of 
rendezvous  to  carry  on  their  mischievous  frolics ;  and 
vou  may  frequently  observe  Uiree  or  four  of  those  curly- 
headed  little  fellows  swinging  upon  the  garden-gate^  or 
listening  with  apparent  delight  to  the  creaking  of  its 
hinges. 

"  In  a  comer  of  the  garden,  near  the  rear  of  the  cot- 
tage, is  a  small  wooden  house,  resembling  an  ark:  it  is 
the  residence  of  *  Caesar,'  once  the  trusty  house-dog, 
and  an  especial  favorite  of  Master  Joseph.  Sometimes 
a  group  of  children  may  be  observed  examining  that 
wooden  t<fnem*-riJ  ai  a  dmlnnce^  wilh  looks  of  suspicion 
mjiieli-d  wiih  fenr;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  one 
of  tt]t>st;  chubby  litUe  fellown^  up^m  being  urged  by  his 
compttnt«i>a,  will  advance  a  sit^p  or  two,  and  whstle. 
or  ciiirfi,  in  order  to  invite  Caestr  to  come  forth  ;  ana 
then  the  |ioor  anitnul,  who  rarely  quits  his  cell,  unless 
it  be  to  yjsii  the  ^rave  of  Lis  former  mistress  ana  young 
mailer,  will  thru^  foriii  his  grizzly  head,  and  growl  at 
hi*  lormemor*.  Poo  r  eV.'sar  I  he  will  never  forget  his 
raifiiLreas  «^f  the  kmd  muster  who  cherished  him.  He 
is  t^u^ipurtfil  by  the  kind-heajtccl  neighbors,  and  cannot 
be  induced  to  quit  ihat  spot^  for  it  was  there  that  the 
wuk^w  mid  her  ^n  used  to  c^tsbs  him.  He  has  visited 
the  old  oharch-vard  rcfukrly  every  day  since  he  lost 
hie  miij4trestj,  aud  1  believe  he  wiU  continue  to  do  se 
until  death  prevents  hhn  ■  Upon  Ihe  death  of  the  widow 
and  her  aon,  lie  took  on  sadly ^  and  for  several  dajrs  re- 
fused food ;  and  be  would  start  otl  for  this  churchyard, 
aiid  iiktan  over  the  ^mve^  and  burrow  up  the  groundu 
Poor  iVIlow !  it  wtf nt  ogajnet  my  heart  to  drive  him 
froRi  ihftf  sfKJi  J  bui  1  wtt»  coTin>eUed  to  do  it.  and  finally 
to  sbtit  him  oot  HlicigeLher;  and  then  the  taithfid  am- 
mM  Jurked  round  t lie  ^Htilnjs^s^  whiniog  for  admittance : 
I  Wftuid  fain  h^vif  fnradtied  him,  hut,  as  he  destroyed 
the  mound,  I  thotiflit  it  was  best  to  exclude  him.  For 
dey^  weekft.  nay  J  or  monlha,  did  he  hover  around  this 
plaice,  and  idke  fcnivantsue  of  eviry  opportunity  to  gain 
adEijiiiance:  at  lenjgth  1  ventured  to  gratify  him,  and 
opened  the  gate  for  him  ;  whereupon  he  bounded 
toward  the  grave,  and  whined,  and  moaned,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  oefore.  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  he 
did  not  disturb  the  earth,  anc^  suffered  him  to  continue 
there  as  long  as  he  pleased.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  a  daily  visitor.    But  to  return  to  his  mistress. 

**  It  was  a  flowing  afternoon  in  the  month  of  August, 
when  Mrs  W^alterson  first  arrived  with  her  son.  Ho 
Wfitf  ?.  line  little  rosy-cheeked  fellow,  and  his  aubnm 
rini^i  >  I  slustering  over  his  shoulders.  I  thought 
Mr'^   V  >D  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  be- 

held. ,,  IS  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  com- 

plejcionao  d*  iicate  and  clear,  that  the  small  blue  veins 
m  her  neck,  resembled  those  which  appear  in  the  purest 
whrtM  niiirMt  ;  and  her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  the 
blu^  ul  ihe  ruse,  while  her  dark  chesnut  hair,  braided 
upon  her  snowy  forehead,  descended  in  luxuriant  ring- 
lets UDon  her  shoulders.  Her  hazel  eyes  and  finely 
arched  brows  rendered  her  countenance  the  most  ex- 
pressive imagination  can  picture.  You  doubtless  feel 
surprised  to  hear  an  old  man  speak  in  terms  glowing 
with  the  fervor  of  youth.  If  I  am  thus  led  away,  it  is 
onlv  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Walterson's  worth,  beauty 
ana  rectitude  of  conduct. 


"  It  was  understood,  upon  Mrs.  Walterson's  arrival, 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  captain  who  commanded  a 
merchant  vessel  of  which  he  was  part  owner.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  wealthy  man,  and  respectably  connected. 
It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Waherson  had  married  him  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  and  for  that 
rash  step  they  had  discarded  her.    It  was  in  taia  that 
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Captain  Waltereon  and  his  wife  soUcited  forgiveness 
from  her  incensed  parents :  their  letters  were  returned ; 
and  once  the  affectionate  wife,  but  erring  daughter, 
ventured  beneath  her  father's  roof,  to  crave  his  blessing 
and  foigiveneas:  she  had  been  spumed  at,  and  driven 
from  her  father's  presence  with  loud  imprecations;  and 
the  servants  at  the  hall  were  commanded,  upon  pain  of 
instant  dlsmiaBal,  never  to  admit  her  or  the  captain  be- 
neath that  roof  again. 

"Having  thus  forfeited  all  hope  of  being  remstated 
in  the  affections  of  her  parents,  Mrs.  Walterson  passed 
her  days  of  solitude  in  the  white  cottage  which  her 
husband  had  chosen  for  her  residence. 

"  Captain  Walterson  was  absent  from  home  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  during  which  time,  Mrs.  Wal- 
terson, to  relieve  the  monotony  of  her  solitary  life,  and 
beguile  her  tedious  hours,  undertook  the  instruction  of 
Master  Joseph ;  and  it  was  a  delightful  thing  to  behold 
the  young  momer  bendinc  over  ner  infant  son,  while 
her  dark  ringlets  shadowed  that  cherub  face  upturned 
toward  her  own ;  and  the  glance  of  intelligence  from 
the  expressive  eyes  of  that  child,  as  he  received  in- 
struction from  her  lips,  or  when  listening  to  her  gentle 
admonitions,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 

"  If  Mrs.  walterson  possessed  anv  one  failinjg— and 
none  are  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  humanity— it  was  a 
tincture  of  pride,  approaching  to  a  seeming  haughtiness. 
Probably  the  secluded  life  she  led,  or  the  remembrance 
of  the  slights  she  had  received  from  her  family,  might 
have  wrought  some  change  upon  her  sensitive  mind. 
God  forgive  me,  if  I  wrong  the  poor  widow!  but  I  have 
often  imagined,  that  had  she  been  more  familiar  with 
her  humble  neighbors  in  her  prosperity,  nay,  even  in 
her  poverty,  many  hours  of  wretchedness  would  have 
been  spared  her ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  miserv 
and  distreas  that  fell  heavily  upon  her  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  still  retained  her  wonted  pride,  so 
that  her  neighbors,  who  were  really  anxious  to  relieve 
her  wants,  were  fearful  of  meeting  with  a  repulse. 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  Captain  Walterson  was 
absent  from  home  for  the  greatest  jpart  of  the  year;  and 
when  he  returned  from  sea,  his  wife  appeared  an  altered 
creature,  for  she  was  then  all  life  and  gaiety;  and  I 
have  seen  her  leaning  upon  his  arm  while  walkmg  round 
the  neat  little  garden  attached  to  the  cottage,  and 
smiling  upon  him  with  looks  of  affection.  Ana  oft  did 
it  gladden  my  heart  to  behold  the  captain  fondling  his 
litue  son,  or  contributing  to  his  amusement,  by  joming 
him  in  his  youthful  sports.  Ah,  sir!  if  there  ever  was 
an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  doting  father.  Captain 
Walterson  was  that  man. 

**  I  shall  now  pass  over  the  events  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  m  order  to  narrate  a  sad  domestic  af- 
fliction that  befel  Mrs.  Walterson.  Intelligence  arrived 
— and,  alas!  it  was  but  too  well  confirmed—that  Capt. 
Walterson's  vessel  had  foundered  at  sea,  and  that  every 
soul  on  board  had  perished.  It  was  truly  grievous  to 
behold  poor  Mrs.  Walterson  when  she  received  the 
dreadful  tidings.  Rumors  had  made  the  sad  event 
known  in  the  village,  and  many  a  pitying  glance  was 
directed  toward  the  cottage. 

'*  I  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  daily  visit  to  the  cot- 
tage, where  I  used  to  trim  the  garden,  and  keep  the 
fences  in  order,  and  was  frequently  invited  by  the  old 
house-keeper  to  enter  and  partake  refreshment.  It  hap- 
pened on  the  same  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Walterson  had 
received  the  dreadful  intelligence,  I  was  partaking  of 
my  usual  refreshment,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing her,  and  neyer— no  never— shall  I  forget  her  as  she 
then  appeared.  .  . 

"  She  was  seated  in  the  parlor :  the  letter  contaming 
the  afflicting  intelligence  had  fallen  from  her  hSnd :  her 
eyes  were  upraised  to  heaven ;  but  not  a  tear  flowed  to 
relieve  the  aeep  anguish  that  assailed  her  heart.  Her 
face  was  pale  as  marble ;  her  lips  trembled*  and  there 
appeared  an  expression  of  vacancy  in  her  countenance 
painful  to  behold.  Master  Joseph^  (who  was  then  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  fine  tall 
youth)  clasped  her  rijsht  hand,  while  he  endeavored  to 
cheer  her  with  words  of  comfort :  and  he  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  her  cold  white  forehead— but  she  heard  him 
Dot,  nor  felt  his  tear  of  afiection  bedew  her  pallid 
cheek. 

"  The  appearance  of  Master  Joseph,  for  a  youth  of 
his  age,  was  manly,  and  noble  in  the  extreme.  His 
countenance  was  handsome,  and  expressive,  and  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  orhis  mother.  His  eyes  were 


black,  piercing,  and  brilliant.  His  fine  black  and  glossy 
hair  hung  in  ringlets  upon  his  shoulders ,  his  limbs  were 
firm,  and  weU  set,  ana  gave  evident  tokens  of  a  superior 
strength- to  be  developed  in  riper  years. 

"  It  was  many  weeks  before  Mrs.  Walterson  recover- 
ed the  shock  inflicted  upon  her  sensitive  nature,  by  the 
disastrous  occurrence  already  mentioned  ;  anci,  when 
she  appeared  abroad,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  son, 
it  was  difficult  to  recognize  her  for  the  same  person. 
The  bloom  of  health  had  deserted  her  cheek— her  eyes 
were  sunken,  and  her  Ups  bloodless,  and  traces  of  care 
and  anxiety  became  more  visible  upon  her  countenance 
every  day  I  beheld  her. 

"  It  happened^  unfortunately,  that  Captain  Walterson's 
vessel  was  not  insured ;  and  as  he  had  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  capital  to  the  purchasing  of  a  valuable 
freight,  but  little  remained  for  the  support  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
terson and  Master  Joseph,  who  had  never  been  put  to 
any  trade  or  profession.  However^  by  a  prudent  man- 
agement of  the  proceeds,  arising  from  the  disposal  of 
her  stock  of  jewelry,  Mrs.  Walterson  was  enabled  to 
invest  a  sum  m  the  funds,  the  interest  of  which,  tended 
to  support  her  and  her  son,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  those  miseries  attendmg  absolute  pov- 
erty; and,  as  Captain  Walterson  had  purchase  the 
white  cottaj^e,  they  were  in  the  poasessioa  of  a  comr 
fortable  residence. 

"  I  have  already  stated,  that  Master  Joseph  was  the 
idol  of  his  parents ;  but^  alas !  in  their  fondness,  they 
neglected  to  instil  into  his  youthful  mind  those  precepts 
of  morality,  which  are  so  essential  for  our  ultimate  hap- 

Einess  through  life.  By  their  excessive  indulgence  he 
lad  been  taught  to  imagine  that  he  could  do  no  wrong ; 
and  as  his  education  had  been  neglected,  his  mind  was 
not  prepared  to  resist  the  false  impressions  of  those  st- 
lurements  with  which  vice  so  often  entangles  her  vic- 
tims; and  although  his  behaviour  for  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding his  fatheps  death,  was  all  that  his  fond  mother 
could  wish,  and  such  as  to  merit  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  village,  yet,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  percepti- 
ble change  was  observable  in  his  conduct,  wnicn  caused 
the  widow  to  experience  some  uneasiness.  At  first  she 
sttributed  his  irrtgularities  to  that  eccentricity  which  so 
often  accompanies  youth ;  but,  as  his  misconduct  daily 
became  more  apparent,  she  began  to  have  some  mis- 
givings as  to  his  sense  of  propriety,  and  regreted,  alas ! 
when  too  late,  that  her  excessive  fondness  had  been  in- 
strumental in  causing  him  to  swerve  from  the  paths  of 
duty,  and  of  virtue. 

*^His  disposition,  which  hitherto  had  been  character- 
ized as  gentle  and  loving  in  the  extreme,  was  now  mo- 
rose and  sullen.  He  would  return  from  his  daily  ram- 
bles with  a  flushed  brow,  and  a  frowning  aspect,  and 
sit  for  hours  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  In  vain  did  his 
fond  mother  endeavor  to  elicit  from  him  the  cause  of 
this  change  in  his  behaviour.  To  her  inquiries  he  re- 
mained stubborn  and  silent :  nay,  be  often  exhibited  a  de- 
gree of  petulance,  approaching  to  anger;  yet,  her  team 
and  gentle  admonitions  sometimes  prevailed,  and  he 
would  throw  himself  upon  her  bosom,  and  weep;'but  to  all 
her  remonstrances  and  entreaties  appertaining  to  the  per- 
ceptible change  in  his  behaviour,  he  preserved  an  obsti- 
nate taciturnity,  and  while  the  fond  mother*s  heart  was 
torn  with  anguish,  that  of  the  erring  son  was  daily  becom- 
ing hardened  and  insensible  to  all  those  humane  feelings 
which  are  implanted  in  our  bosoms  by  the  hands  of  virtue. 

*'I  have  previously  stated,  that  Mrs.  Walterson  was 
thought  to  possess  a  prona  disposition;  it  might  futt 
have  been  so ;  at  any  rate  she  did  not  seek  the  advice 
and  friendship  of  our  village  dames— on  the  contrary, 
she  seemed  inclined  to  shun  them.  Now,  I  do  believe, 
that  had  she  imparted  the  cause  of  her  grief  to  them, 
they  would  have  afforded  her  much  consolation,  ana 
proper  counsel  to  reclaim  her  son;  but  those  who  really 
syiii^ibithiBed  wiiki  her.  and  who  weie  anxious  to  lessen 
tii^  w<fighf  of  hc^r  afluctions^  became  fearful  of  incup. 
rii>^  her  di^leaiiure,  and  she  was  doomed  to  undergo 
all  [hose  mLseries  which  the  misconduct  of  her  son  was 
dailv  bringinf?  upon  her,  without  that  friendly  advice  ol 
whieh  nhe  migbi  avail  herself  Indeed,  mv  kind-hearted 
dame  fri^^iieDily  opportuned  me  to  allow  ner  to  visit  the 
widow,  for  ihe  purpose  of  consoling  her ;  but  I  was  ap> 
prelieniiive  that  aucn  a  visit  would  he  deenied  imperti- 
nent and  obtrusive  by  Blrs.  WaiteiMD,  and  so  objected 
to  it. 

^  The  misconduct  of  Master  Joseph,  at  length  began 
to  excite  alarming  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the  widow. 


THE  WIDOW'S  GRAVE. 


for  he  would  frequently  absent  himself  from  home  two 
or  three  nights  in  the  week,  and  she  knew  not  where  to 
neekhim.  Many,  aye,  many  a  night,  have  I  beheld 
that  poor  widow  standing  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage, 
watching  the  return  of  her  son  ;  and  every  distant  foot- 
step would  cause  her  to  start,  and  look  eagerly  forward 
for  his  approach.  Otlen  have  I  heard  her  sob,  and 
moan,  in  that  gloom  and  sohtude,  until  I  thought  her 
h'-art  would  break.  Sometimes  1  have  seen  her,  by  the 
iaint  light  of  a  candle,  traversing  her  chamber,  and 
weeping  sadly.  Alas,  poor  widow!  callous  indeed  must 
that  heart  have  bean  that  did  not  throb  with  pity  for 
misery  like  thine.  . 

"  I  will  relate  m  oceurrmicc  I  wimfsf^^^o ;  il  ni^y  tend 
toirnjireffl  ycjvi  whh  ftympnthy  for  ih*;  stjflVringa  of  a 
moiher  BO  dsvoCcdiy  aTtached  to  an  unworthy  aon.  Il 
was  on  a  filooniy  aod  chilly  m)?hi  in  ilijs  moniiti  of  No- 
vember, tli4t  the  widow  had  siHtiontd  h*!n*e!f  us  n.-^ual 
Bt  the  sate,  to  watch  for  the  anival  of  hrr  son.  The 
durk  ami  heavy  masses  of  clouda  were  driven  Pwiftly 
onwardti  by  a  iiiliarp  norXh  wind,  that  howW  and  whis- 
Ucd  through  the  cmekhng  brunches  of  the  withered 
trees,  whilst  the  skiiiinR  ram,  nu^^ed  with  thp  li^iit,  de- 
wi ended  with  great  imiHJCuo^iiyr  Tlie  widow  waa  ninf- 
fl«d  up  in  ashawUud  bonnet,  looking  anitiouflly  toward 
the  biifh  road  for  the  arrival  of  her  son,  Un mindful 
of  the  cttttiog  rain,  and  aharp  chilling  wind,  there  &Uc 
Btood  ainld  the  rude  elements  by  which  ahe  was  ria- 
eailed.  It  was  indeed  a  pitiless  night  i  1  heard  the  "Id 
gatee  elatn  to  and  ffo  by  I  he  vktkdce  of  th*?  wind,  and 
creak  dismally  upon  their  hinge*;  and  the  foaming  tor- 
rent o(  I  he  HWfjlkn  brook  la^fhed  to  fury,  rn^h  inudly 
onward  j  yet  there  she  remained^  looking  eariiei-My  to- 
wiutl  the  road  by  which  hereon  usually  returned  home. 
The  faithful  Cai^ar  stood  by  bia  mist re^j,  eyeing^  her 
wistfully,  and  bounding  forward  when  a  footstep  was 
h^ard,  but  when  he  discovered  it  did  not  proceed  Irom 
ilAfiter  Joseph,  he  returned  to  hb  niisifesB,  and  \^hin«d 
piteously.  .  . , 

"  Long  did  the  anxious  widow  continue  upon  that 
mot,  drenched  with  the  rain,  and  chilled  by  the  northern 
blast :  she  heeded  them  not.  What  were  the  assaults  of 
tempetous  storm  compared  to  the  anguish  that  lacerat- 
ed ner  bosom  for  the  prolonged  absence  of  a  beloved 
soni  At  length  a  footstep  was  heard,  and  Caesar 
bounded  forward— his  bark  of  recognition  and  joy  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  his  young  master.  Nearer,  and 
nearer  came  the  footsteps,  and  Master  Jo««ph  was  at 
length  discerned  through  ths  gloom,  approaching  with 
an  unsteady  gait.  The  widow  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
rushed  forward  to  embrace  her  son.  Oh  God !  never 
shall  I  forget  the  scene  that  followed,  and  would  thai  I 
had  never  witnessed  it,  the  remembrance,  even  now 
causes  me  to  shudder ;  for,  when  the  widow  approached 
with  outstretched  arms  to  embrace  that  son  who  had 
caused  her  to  experience  so  many  hours  of  anguish- 
he  muttered  a  horrid  ftnprecation,  throwing  her  rudely 
from  him,  and  with  such  force^  that  she  was  dashed  to  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  insensibihty.  I  ran  to  her  assistance 
— for  1  had  beheld  this  transaction  from  the  window  of 
my  cottage — and  arriving  at  the  spot  where  she  had 
fallen,  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and  bore  her  to  her  resi- 
dence, into  which  her  cruel  son  had  already  entered. 
I  placed  her  gently  on  a  chair,  when  she  soon  recovered, 
and  beholding  her  son— who  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair, 
gazing  upon  her  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  stupor 
and  astonishment,  for  he  was  evidently  inebriated— ehe 
clasped  her  hands,  and  while  the  tears  gushed  from  her 
eyes,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  Joseph !  it  was  cruel  of  you  to 
ir<?at  me  with  aueh  ban^hness.  If  you  but  knew  how 
miaerablp  T  have  beeti  during  your  absence,  and  the 
anxieiy  1  have  felt  for  your  safety,  you  would  pity  me, 
indeed  yoti  would— but  thank  heaven,  you  have  re- 
turned, and  I  im  happy  t" 

**  Her  *on  made  no  ff'\\\y,  but  stretched  forth  his  legs, 
Ihmst  his  hands  into  bi»  |K>ckets,  and  regarded  the 
widow  artd  niy^lf  with  a  vacant  stare.  Good  God! 
what  on  alteruiion  had  a  few  weeks  of  intemperance 
wrought  upnn  him  I  II is  hair  that  was  wont  to  curl 
Im^urianilv,  huns  dL^he veiled  and  matted:  his  ayes  had 
lost  their  Brilliancy :  his  cheeks  were  hollow  and  sunken, 
and  his  Up«  black  and  parched  from  the  effect  of  habi- 
tual iniojcication.  His  dre^  was  disorderod,  and  be- 
spattered with  rn ire,  and,  in  fact,  his  appearance  was 
calculated  to  raise  emotions  of  loathing  and  disgust  in 
the  bosom  of  the  beholder.  Ah,  sir!  it  seems  but 
ycsittd^y,  that  1  bchdd  the  widow  in  her  faded  mourn* 


ing  dress ;  her  dark  glossy  hair  jparted  into  plain  bands 
on  each  aide  of  her  white  forehead,  while  she  leaned 
upon  the  arm  of  her  son,  whose  eyes  beamed  with  af- 
fection, and  whose  deportment,  as  he  walked  up  yon 
shaded  avenue,  bespoke  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart, 
in  being  thus  chosen  the  protector  of  his  fond  mother 
in  her  decliuing  years.  And  many  were  the  blessings 
bestowed  upon  that  son,  as  he  entered  the  church  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  supporting  his  mother,  and  bearing  a 
small  clasp  bible  in  hi3  hands.  The  village  damea 
smiled,  and  nodded  to  each  other  with  looks  of  admira- 
tion upon  beholding  them  walk  up  the  aisle ;  and  the  old 
acquire  of  the  manor  would  often  greet  them  with  a 
friendly  salutation  and  point  them  out  to  his  lady,  as 
they  advanced,  as  though  he  experienced  a  huge  grati- 
fication on  viewing  the  calm  and  happy  countenance  of 
the  mother,  and  commendable  bearing  of  the  son ;  little 
did  I  then  imagine  that  he  would  become  so  disobedient 
and  wayward  a  youth— but  let  me  proceed  with  my  sad 
narrative  ;  and  it  will  soon  be  concluded. 

"A  discovery  was  made  that  Master  Joseph  had 
joined  a  set  of  dissolute  companions,  who  had  by  the 
most  artful  stratagems  lured  him  to  their  toils,  and  by 
degrees  had  induced  him  to  assist  them  in  their  evil 

Rracticed.  From  the  vices  of  gambUng  and  inebriety, 
e  had  been  led  to  commit  the  crime  of  theft,  for,  at  the 
instigations  of  his  wicked  companions,  he  had  broken 
open  a  bureau  belonging  to  his  mother,  and  stolen  from 
thence  a  sum  of  money,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
plate,  and  some  few  jewels,  with  which  he  had  ab- 
sconded; nor  could  the  poor  widow  gain  any  intelli- 
gence of  him,  until  the  occurrence  of  that  sad  adventure, 
by  which  he  met  with  an  untimely  end.  It  happened 
in  the  following  manner : 

"  Those  dissolute  companions  which  Master  Joseph 
had  joined,  were  known  as  a  most  desperate  gang  of 
rulHans.  Orchards  and  hen-roosts  had  been  robbed 
with  impunity,  for  these  depredators  were  said  to  be 
so  strong  in  numbers,  and  so  determined,  that  the  villa- 
gers were  afraid  to  attack  them  \  so,  that  while  rewards 
were  offered  for  their  apprehension,  they  committed  the 
most  flagrant  and  daring  acts  of  robbery  unmolested ; 
and,  perceiving  that  no  person  dared  venture  to  attack 
them  while  pursuing  their  lawless  deeds,  Ihey  had 
become  bold,  and  bad  now  concerted  a  plan  to  rob  the 
manor  house  at  the  earhest  and  most  favorable  opportu- 
nity that  should  offer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rich  service 
of  plate  and  jewels  which  it  was  said  to  contain.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  en- 
9uiries  were  made  by  certain  members  of  the  gang,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  Squire  had  gone  to  his  town 
residence,  in  order  (o  spend  the  winter  there,  and  had 
left  the  manor  house  to  the  care  of  his  faithful  old 
steward,  who,  with  his  wife,  son.  and  servant  airl,  were 
the  only  persons  that  inhabited  it.  This  information 
inspired  the  desperadoes  with  great  ioy,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  effect  their  object  without  loss  of  lime. 

*'  It  was  a  dark  gusty  night,  in  the  month  of  February, 
that  the  burglars  set  out  upon  their  expedition;  and 
Master  Josepn— who  had  been  elected  a  sort  of  chief,  or 
captain  over  this  desperate  gang— tmdertook  to  conduct 
the  enterprize. 

"  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  manor  house,  and  a  trusty  spy 
was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  who  soon  returned,  and 
reported  that  everything  was  favorable  for  their  plan  of 
attack  ;  thereupon  the  gang  forced  the  gate,  and  moving 
ou  noiselessly  and  upon  tiptoe,  concealed  by  the  thick 
gloom  which  shrouded  the  earth,  they  proceeded  along 
the  path  that  led  to  the  principal  entrance ;  and  when 
they  arrived  there.  Master  Joseph  beckoned  to  one  of 
his  companions,  who  carried  implements  for  house- 
breaking, and  taking  from  him  a  centre-bit,  screw>driver 
and  a  picklock,  he  commenced  operations  upon  the 
shutter,  while  his  companions  prepared  their  weapons  of 
defence,  in  case  of  an  attack.  Master  Joseph  having 
cut  a  hole  in  the  shutter  large  enough  for  him  to  thrust 
his  arm  into,  retired  to  procure  the  dark  lantern  held  by 
one  of  his  companions,  in  order  to  direct  where  to  find 
the  bolt ;  and  as  he  advanced  for  that  purpose,  a  window 
of  the  upper  story  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a 
blunderbuss  discharged  upon  the  burglars — for  the  old 
steward  had  received  information  of  their  intentions, 
and  was  prepared  accordingly.  Upon  the  discharge  of 
the  blunderbuss,  a  cry  of  agony  was  heard,  followed  by 
the  oaths  and  execrations  of  the  burglars,  who  retreated 
precipitately,  for  numerous  hghta  appealed  at  a  distance. 


THE  YANKEE  BALL. 


the  bearers  of  which  were  harrying  toward  the  scene  of 
action.  A  great  number  of  villagers  soon  arrived  upon 
the  spot,  and  upon  directing  their  steps  to  the  manor 
house,  tney  discovered  a  man  laying  prostrate  upon  his 
face  near  the  window.  They  turned  him  upon  his  back, 
and  by  the  red  glare  of  the  light  emitted  Irom  the  lan- 
terns, discovered  Master  Joseph,  pierced  near  the  heart 
by  a  bullet.  Life  was  not  yet  extinct^  for,  upon  raising 
bim  in  their  arms,  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice— *  I  am 
guilty— ray  mother— oh  God  protect  her !'  and  so  ex- 
pired. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  the  day.»*  continued  the  old 
sexton,  brushing  away  a  tear,  **  when  the  lifeless  body  of 
that  nnfortunate  boy  wasbrought  to  the  dwelling  of  the 

EDor  widow,  nor  the  shriek  of  anguish  that  burst  from 
er  bosom  when  she  beheld  his  pallid  corse ;  for  not- 
withstanding bis  vices,  and  the  cruel  treatment  she  had 
received  from  him,  he  was  still  dear  to  her  heart.  Poor 
heart-broken  widow  !  now  she  was  indeed  desolate,  for 
while  he  lived,  she  cherished  the  hoi)e  that  he  might  be 
reclaimed  to  virtue  and  honor,  and  become  the  solace 
of  her  old  age  ;  but  now  that  he  was  dead,  what  charms 
had  life  for  her  f  Her  agony  became  insupportable. 
She  clung  to  the  body,  and  Kissed  its  cold  lips ;  then 
gazed  upon  its  rigid  features,  while  t^he  smoothed  the 
hair  from  the  pale,  cold  forehead,  bedewing  it  wiih  her 
scalding  tears.  She  spoke  to  it  with  the  most  endearing 
expressions,  and  pressed  her  li[)8  to  its  mouth,  as  though 
her  warm  breath  might  recall  it  to  life. 

*'  We  endeavored  to  force  her  from  the  body,  but 
our  efforts  were  vain,  for  she  clung  to  it  with  a  power 
of  grasp  that  defied  our  exertions,  and  continued  to 
weep  over  it  for  some  hours,  refusing  the  consolation 
we  offered  At  length  she  became  exhausted,  and  fell 
upon  the  body  of  her  son  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Af- 
ter she  had  remained  in  that  appart^nt  situation  for  a 
few  moments,  we  ventured  to  remove  her  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  conducting  her  from  the  apartment ;  but  alas ! 
we  found  her  dead.  A  small  stream  of  black  gore  is- 
sued from  her  mouth,  dappling  the  bosom  of  her  son. 
She  had  died  of  a  broken  heart*'— Here  the  old  sexton's 
voice  became  inaudible ;  the  remaining  words  he  en- 
deavored to  utter  died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  turned 
away  his  head  and  wept. 

And  shall  I  be  accused  of  weakness,  when  1  confess 
that  my  eyes  became  dim  with  the  tors  of  symnuihi^  1 

"She  was  buried,"  resumed  the  old  sexton,  dmwing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  "on  the  following  dsiy^  be- 
neath that  mound  ;  and  her  son  was  consigni  cl  m  the 
same  grave.  Yon  tablet  was  erected  by  the  gcj.  rj  r  ;i  tire 
of  the  manor,  who.  with  his  dame,  often  piiVi  a  visit 
to  that  spot  of  earth,  to  drop  a  tear  of  sorrr  ^v  tu  the 
poor  widow's  memory." 

The  old  sexton  having  concluded  his  narrative,  I 
arose,  and  pressing  his  hand  with  silent  emotion,  took 
my  departure  from  the  village  churchyard ;  and  I  in- 
tend to  visit  it  frequently,  in  order  that  I  may  gaze  in 
silence  and  solitude  upon  The  Widow's  Grave. 


PRAY  FOR  ME. 


BT  MlLLfTOTE,  OR  HI!  DEATH-BBD  AT  RBUILLT. 

Silent,  remote,  thii  hamlet  seems ; 

How  hashed  the  breeze !  the  eve  how  cahn ! 
Light  through  my  dying  chamber  beams, 

But  hope  comes  not,  nor  healing  balm. 
Kind  rillagers  !  Ood  bless  your  shed  ! 

Hark !  'Us  the  prayer— the  evening  beil ; 
Oh,  stay  !  and  near  my  dying  bed. 

Maiden,  for  me  your  rosary  tell ! 

What  leaves  shall  strew  the  waterfall, 
In  the  sad  close  of  autumn  drear, 

Say.  **  The  sick  youth  is  freed  from  all 
The  pangs  of  wo  he  suffered  here.** 

So  may  ve  speak  of  him  that's  gone  ; 
But  when  your  belfry  tolls  my  knell, 

Prav  for  the  soul  of  that  lost  one- 
Maiden,  for  me  your  rosary  tell ! 

Oh !  pity  Aer,  in  table  robe, 


Nor 


Wlio  to  my  grassy  grave  will  come ; 
'  a  hidden  wound  to  probe— 


She  was  my  love !— point  out  my  tomb ; 
Tell  her  my  li£e  should  have  been  hers— 

*Twas  but  a  day !— Godt  will !— tis  well : 
Bat  weep  with  her  kind  villagers ! 

Maidlen,  for  me  yoor  rosary  tell ! 


THE    YANKEE   BALL. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  AJCERICAlf  REVOLUTION. 

Holmes*  Hole  is  a  harbor  well  known  to  all  naviga- 
tors of  the  coast  of  New  England.  During  the  year 
1781,  while  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  American  patri- 
ots were  alternaiina.  a  half  dozen  British  frigates  were 
lying  snug  in  the  Holmes'  Hole  harbor.  Time  hung 
heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  officers  on  board  these  ves- 
sels, and  the^  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  breaking  in  upon  its  tedium. 

The  project  of  a  ball  on  shore  was  got  up,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  British  officers  bounded  merrily  at  the 

grospect  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for  them.  The  Yan- 
ee  girls,  although  not  remarkably  disposed  to  smile 
on  a  British  unitorm^  were  nevertheless  not  avene  to 
indulging  in  a  little  flirtation  with  those  who  wore  the 
red  coats.  Ladies  wore  the  bump  of  flirtation  on  their 
heads  the  world  over,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  girls  m  the  neighborhood  of  Holmes* 
Hole  were  willing  to  have  a  few  hours  of  gratification 
at  the  exi^ense  of  the  enemies  of  their  country.  To 
bring  the  lion  hearts  of  these  officers  to  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, was  an  object  fiol  to  be  resisted ;  and  accord- 
ingly these  damsels  arrayed  themselves  in  their  bright 
smiles,  and  repaired  to  the  festive  hall  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed.} 

Brilliantly  shone  everything  on  that  evening.  The 
officers  were  there  forgetiul  of  the  errand  of  butchery 
on  which  the/  were  come  to  the  country,  and  intent 
only  on  winning  honeyed  looks  and  love-lit  pmilea 
from  the  breathing  forms  around  them.  The  dance 
went  on ;  and,  as  fair  and  sylph-like  forms  wreathed 
through  the  mazes,  the  proud  Britons  forgot  theirsweet- 
hearts  at  home,  and  yielded  up  their  devotions  to  the 
fair  strangers  befor%  them.  Swiftly  flew  the  wioffed 
hours  away,  and  the  solemn  chime  of  midnight  swelled 
on  the  air  before  the  sounds  of  music  ceased,  aad  the 
parties  separated,  with  the  promise  of  many  such  meet- 
mgs  in  future. 

It  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  ships  that  night,  and 
the  gallant  officers,  after  discoursing  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  beauties  by  whom  they  had  been  en- 
tranced, drank  a  toast  to  woman's  smile,  and  prepared 
to  retire  for  the  night.  Pleasant  dreams  charmed  their 
slumbers— fairy  forms  flitted  around  their  pillows — away 
their  spirits  bounded  over  the  wide  expanse  of  waters 
between  them  and  their  distant  homes,  and  there  revel- 
ed in  half-awakened  scenes  of  former  bliss -and  sleep 
to  them  was  a  repose  and  a  blessing.  No  thought,  no 
suspicion  had  they  of  coming  evil ;  but,  busy  with  the 
past,  all  forgetful  were  thev  of  the  power  of  the  future 
to  bring  a  saddening  change  over  their  hearts,  and  they 
slept  away  with  the  smiles  of  tranquillity  playing  upon 
their  sealed  features. 

But  all  were  not  asleep  that  night.  There  were  others, 
counting  on  future  gains  and  glories,  whose  wakeful  en- 
terprize  banished  slumber  from  their  eye-lids,  and  filled 
their  hearts  with  those  high  sensations  which  deeds  of 
chivalrous  daring  always  foster.  To  these  it  is  now 
our  duty  to  turn. 

The  Vineyard  Sound  is  about  five  miles  over.  While 
the  dance  was  in  progress  on  the  one  shore,  preparations 
of  another  kind  were  in  progress  on  the  opposite  one. 
The  tidings  of  the  ball  were  spread  throughout  the  vi- 
cinity, and  eighteen  brave  fellows  agreed  to  make  that 
night  replete  with  gloomy  as  well  as  brilliant  recollec- 
tions to  the  British  officers. 

The  moon  was  in  her  last  quarter,  and  as  she  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  and  her  girdling  heht  vanished  from 
the  heavens,  a  company  of  resolute  lellows  descended 
the  bank  and  made  to  the  water's  edge.  A  couple  of 
boats  were  soon  unmoored  and  launched  on  the  un- 
steady element,  filled  with  as  gallant  crews  as  ever 
started  on  an  eventful  enterprize.  Every  spirit  swelled 
high  as  they  cleared  the  foam  of  the  breakers  and  the 
crafts  beneath  them  rode  gracefully  over  the  gentte 
billows. 

"  Now  my  hearties,"  said  a  voice  from  the  bows  of 
the  large  boat,  "  the  first  thing  that  I  have  to  ask  of 
you  is,  that  you  obey  orders. 

"  Aye,  aye,  captain,"  responded  the  others. 

"  Then  boys,  draw  your  pistols,  and  prepare  for  a 
shot." 

Every  fellow  that  owned  a  pistol— that  is,  a  canteea 
or  flask— drew  it  fcitir  asd  tmcofked  it. 

^  A&  hkndB  ready !     Then,  my  hearties,  twig  thia 


TO  BEAUTY.— TO  A  STAR. 


toast,  Succeai  to  the  Vineyarden,  and  a  kwd  night's  rest 
to  the  red  coats!" 

The  toast  waa  duly  honored,. and  erery  fellow  took 
down  his  canteen  and  retraced  it  in  his  pocket. 

'*  Now,  this  is  my  fim  order  t  no  word  is  to  be  spoken 
louder  than  a  whisper,  between  this  and  the  other 
shore.  The  success  you  have  jnst  drank  to  depends  on 
silence.'* 

'*  Aye,  aye,"  muttered  all  hands. 

The  oars  were  muffled  to  prevent  a  splash  m  the  w». 
ter,  and  onward  the  boats  went  silently.  Their  heads 
were  pointed  directly  towards  the  tavern  where  the  ball 
had  been,  and  each  fellow  mused  on  the  scene»  which 
would  transpire  on  their  arrival. 

**  I  '11  be  shot  if  I  call  keep  still,  Joe,"  said  a  youth 
by  the  name  of  Sam  Dareall  to  his  next  neighbor,  in  a 
whiAier,  "  I  can't  help  thinking  that  that  ohiefest  of 
witcnes,  Sally  Renham.  is  at  that  party." 

"Well,  what  harm  if  she  isl" 

<^None,  that  I  know  of,"  returned  Sam,  "only  I 
don't  like  the  thought  of  that  fair  hand  being  touched 
by  an  arm  that  wears  a  red  coat." 

"The  girl,  Sam,  is  a  fair  one,  and  she  is  as  true  as 
she  is  fair.  Her  heart  never  habored  love  for  a  tory. 
You  see^  it  runs  in  all  female  flesh  to  like  to  win  a 
heart,  if  it  be  but  to  see  with  what  kind  of  grace  its 
owner  will  yield  it  up." 


My  name  is  Sam  Dareall,  at  your  service,  which 
being  interpreted,  means^  Sam  Daredevil ;  and  I  wiU 
promise  you  a  touch  of  my  nature  and  friendship,  too, 
before  we  separate." 

*'  You  are  a  devilish  obliging  fellow." 

"  Thank  you,  sir :  it  runs  mto  the  Dareall  family  to  be 
obliging.    Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  yon  in  putting  on  your 


*  I  guess  there's  more  than  that  in  female  human  na- 
ture that  you  don't  understand,  Sam.  Woman  has  a 
great  many  kinds  that  are  perfect  mysteries  to  me.  But 
as  to  being  uneasy  about  Miss  Renliam's  hand,  it  is 
sheer  nonsense.  Her  eye  can  blink  kindly  on  his  ma^ 
jesty's  epaulettee,  but  it  dwells  Sam,  on  the  plain 
liggLttg  ot  a  lad  that  we  both  know  preny  well." 
^  Who's  that!" 

"Vw,  younelf,  Sam.  Heavens!  what  blind  fools 
love  raaltts  of  you  fellows.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
capture  the  biggest  officer  in  the  gan^  to-night,  and  that 
act,  I  teU  you,  won't  fail  to  take  captive  the  fancy  of  the 
lady.    She's  fond  of  doing  like  thu^pB  herself." 

*'  Give  ua  your  hand,  Joe,  and  I  promise  von  that  if 
the  taking  of  the  proudest  officer  at  DagEett^s  to-night, 
will  please  Sally,  she  shall  be  pleased.  1  '11  swear  the 
prisoner  shall  be  mine." 

"  Luck  to  yoUx  Sam ;"  and  thus  their  coUoquv  ended. 

It  was  full  two  o'clock  as  our  party  haulecf  their  keels 
on  the  strand.  A  few  whispers  passed  round,  and  then 
they  mounted  the  bank,  and  struck  directly  for  "  Old 
Daggetis'."  As  they  drew  nigh,  they  separated,  and  in 
9.  mmute,  a  complete  line  waa  drawn  around  the 
house,  to  prevent  escape,  if  any  should  be  attenopted. 

A  part  of  the  force  retumea  to  the  house,  and  soon 
presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
theirdestined  vicdmslay,  dreaming  of  any  thing  rather 
than  a  capture.  The  door  turned  out  on  its  hinges,  and 
the  loud  voice  of  the  leader  of  ihe  invaders,  command- 
ed the  sleepers  to  surrender.  The  room  was  soon  a 
scene  of  confusion.  The  Britons  were  at  first  di^KMwd 
to  make  resistance,  but  seeing  no  way.  to  escape,  and 
knowing  that  their  good  treatment  depended  on  their 
Bubmimveness,  they  surrendered  with  as  much  grace 
as  was  deurable. ,  Out  of  their  beds  they  were  forced, 
ten  as  sleepy  looking  fellows  as  one  would  wish  to  uee. 
One  of  them,  corouTent,  red  faced  and  larger  than  his 
companions,  grumbled  as  he  rose,  but  a  hand  was  placed 
on  his  shoulder,  with  an  order  to  be  as  still  and  as  brisk 
as  possible,  and  he  submitted. 

"  I've  got  him,  Joe,"  said  our  lover  Sam,  to  his  friend, 
who  assisting  a  reluctant  leg  to  force  itself  through  a 
pair  of  inexpressibles. 

"  Well  hang  on  to  him." 

'*  Aye,  that!  will,  like  death  to  agrim  beggar."  Then, 
turning  to  his  prisoner,  he  added  Come,  my  dear  ur, 
I  don't  want  to  be  officious,  but  let  me  asBut  you  in  ad- 
justing your  wardrobe.  While  jou  are  gartering  that 
stocking,  I'll  garter  your  neck  with  this  cravai." 

**  Take  that,  d ^n  yon,  for  your  impudence,  said  the 

officer,  at  the  same  time  levelling  a  blow  with  his 
clenched  fist,  which  Sam  parred. 
^  "  Tenderly,  tenderly,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Sam ;  but 
if  you  want  me  use  of  your  peepers  by  the  time  day- 
Ugjit  comes,  vou  will  be  sparing  or  your  fiats." 

"  Who  and  what  are  yoQ|"  ^^Mi  ^e  officer,  looking 
(nnnlyupinSun's&oe.  '^       —    .. 


coat :  tor  I  shall  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
marcbing  you  off  right  away.    What  is  this  silly  thing 

f^ood  for,''  said  Sam  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  e^iau- 
etts  from  the  officer's  shoulder ;  "  its  only  fit  for  a 
child's  playthinff."    And  he  put  his  foot  on  the  toy. 

The  Britons  face  grew  very  red,  but  he  had  to  keep 
quiet,  as  Sam  assured  him  that,  as  he  was  going  a  loiy 
journey,  it  would  only  be  an  encumbrance  to  his  should- 
ers, and  he  had  done  what  he  had  from  the  kindest  in- 
tentions. 

To  the  door  Sam  led  his  prisoner,  and  meeting  his 
friend  Joe  at  it,  desired  him  to  say  if  he  had  not  cap- 
tured the  biggest  game.  Joe  deliberately  glanced  hia 
eye  about  the  officer'a  sturdy  dimensions,  and  replied  af- 
firmatively. 

When  they  had  reached  the  outside  of  the  house  a 
short  parley  ensued,  in  which  it  was  determined  the 
enemy  should  be  hurried  by  a  forced  march,  off  to 
Boston.  One  officer,  who  could  neither  be  persuaded 
nor  forced  to  put  on  his  regimentals  up  stairs,  and  who 
had  been  broiucht  down  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what 
effect  the  chill  air  would  have  upon  him,  swore  he 
would  die  before  he  would  move  a  foot.  One  of  the 
captors  who  had  him  in  tow,  now  aoplied  a  switch  to  * 
his  bare  feet,  and  he  moved  them  with  much  brisknessy 
to  the  delight  of  the  joyous  Americans,  and  the  evident 
cbasrin  of  the  officers. 

The  poor  fellow,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  hia 
friends,  after  beiu/s  dragged  a  few  yards,  very  reluc- 
tantly yielded  up  his  resolutions,  drew  on  his  pantaloons. 

The  whole  party  soon  got  under  way^  and  made  good 
haste  to  their  boats  and  over  the  bay  agam.  Many  were 
the  jokes  which  circulated  among  the  merry  fellows,  at 
the  expense  of  their  prisoners,  who  although  in  the  midst 
of  a  superior  force,  coukl  not  altogether  resist  the  spirit 
of  insubordination. 

The  prisoners  were  got  safe  into  quarters  by  day- 
light, and,  after  breakfast,  were  ordered  to  prepare  for 
an  overland  joumey  to  Boston,  where  they  amved  in 
safety,  and  were  deposited  for  safe-keeping  under  the 
protection  of  John  Hancock.  They  were  soon  ex- 
chuiged,  and  lived  to  relate  in  their  far  homes,  to  their 
anxious  friends,  all  the  scenes  which  transpired  be- 
tween the  ball-room  and  Boston— the  corpulent  one 
not  forgetting  to  make  affectionate  mention  of  Qua 
Dareall,  who,  be  it  known,  was  ahortly  after  married 
to  Miss  Sally  Renham,  and  lived  to  tell  to  his  grand- 
children the  story  of  that  night. 


TO  BEAUTY. 


Spirit  of  all  that  ia  divine  on  earth  ! 

Sole  chastening  OMenoe  of  Creation's  mould  ; 

Whate'er  <hy  lorm,  where'er  thy  charms  anfold, 
Or  at  pale  eve,  or  at  the  morning's  birth. 
Whether  thou'rt  thron'd  in  rich  monarcnial  worth, 

Or  in  that  spiritual  galaxy  of  eld, 

The  forest-nymplis  who  danc'd  upon  the  world. 
Or  chas'd  the  iiTlng  streams  with  kindred  mirth, 
Thee  do  I  worship  only !— bat  when  thou, 

Sublim'd  in  sweet  conception,  art  enahrin'd 
In  the  fhir  temple  of  Tone's  brow, 

The  liring  image  of  her  deathless  mind— 
Oh  !  then  my  faltering  accents  whisper  how. 

For  my  heart's  peace,  to  thee  I  would  be  blind* 


TO  A  STAR. 
To  thee,  bright  splendor  of  night's  ebon  scene, 

Deep  silent  orisons  are  glad^  pour'd 
From  pions  hearts,  all  lonely  and  serene. 
As  incense  pure  ascending  to  the  Lord. 
At  this  dread  hour,  immers'd  in  reverie  deep, 
Holding  still  commune  with  the  ray  afar. 
'•"  ^'ibanih  • 


A  wilderness  of  thoughts  which  I 

Distracts  the  mind,  and  wings  it,  glorious  star ! 
Up  to  the  centre  of  the  universe, 

To  wander  there,  in  space  of  spheres  sublime ; 
Yet  still  think  oalmly  of  the  quiet  hearae, 

What  hour  it  slowAy  moves  to  church-beirs  ohime : 
Though  earth  it  betts  to  earth,  yet,  like  thy  light. 
The  soul  shall  thine  resplendent  o^  its  night. 


7///         f  y /////•'////'  //A 
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iu/  pean  net  7" 

"  Not  till  I  haive  cajtu^ht  in  It  soirie  better  prize  than 
my  ancient  German  Graf  Alberic,  with  the  grey  beard. 
But,  while  we  are  talking,  the  news  will  be  abroad." 
So  the  prudent  maidens  had  the  old  nian  buried  quiet- 
ly, in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  arid  they  closed  up  his 
ctiamber,  and  gave  out  that  he  lay  sick,  watched  there 
hj  one  old  serving  man.  There  were  none  to  question 
this,  save  their  poor  maid  and  follower,  for  the  large 
tatiriue  of  the  Silver  Palace  had,  one  bv  one  dropped 
away,  some  out  of  discontent,  to  seek  better  service ; 
aome,  like  the  count,  of  eighty  years,  scanty  food, 
•pare  dothf  ng,  and  the  east  wina. 

Vou  !-No.  vn. 


Bpcret'ly  also.  '"Of  had  Alda  once  seen  my  beautilul 
Prince  Rosabocca !"  was  ever  her  meditation  when  she 
walked  alone,  t  could  never  have  a  moment's  peace. 
Dainty  had  beerf  the  letter  slipped  into  her  long 
furred  sleeves  by  this  ardent  cavalier ;  so  eminent  for 
his  melancholy  visage,  and  his  sorrowful  colored  suit, 
and  his  shoes  with  peaked  toes  which  pierced  her  heart. 
He,  too,  had  knelt  near  her  at  mass  (the  sisters  never 
prayed  together),  and  had  plucked  for  her  many  a  chap- 
let  of  roses  for  her  adorning,  with  every  flower  oflerlnpr 
aome  of  those  soft  solemn  words,  to  which  resiatance 
there  is  none.  And  subtlety  had  she,  too,  spread  the 
lure,  and  threatentod  hlitf  with  a  suspickras  and  wafcl^ 


/I.    r;// 
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With  bodlM  how  to  clothe  ideas,  tanght;      And  how  to  draw  the  pietiire  of  a  thought. 


THE  SISTERS  OP  THE  SILVER  PALACE. 

A  TALE  raOM  THC  ITALIAN  CHaONICLEB. 

I  AM  soing  to  tell  yoa  a  tale  of  two  beaatiful  maidens 
and  their  lovers,  as  true  as  any  other  Fabliau^  and  as 
lon^; — bright  ladies  and  noble  gentlemen !— as  your 
patience  will  desire. 

The  chronicles  do  ildt  declare  in  what  year  of  our 
Lord  it  was  that  tlia  Count  Qiambatdsta  Magiiano  and 
his  daughters  Inhabited  the  noble  Silver  Palace,  wliich, 
as  you  know,  doubtless,  was  the  name  of  the  most 
goodly  Cora  on  the  Brenta.  Count  Giambattista  was 
a  strange  man ;  no  one  spoke  well  of  tiim.  Tjie  most 
libera]  of  the  fathers  of  the  monastery  hard  by,  who 
took  tithe  of  his  domains,  in  roasted  and  boiled,  yea, 
and  in  fish,  also — the  Cardinal,  who  had  dined  with 
him  the  oftenest,  made  a  wry  mouth  when  Ms  name 
was  mentioned.  A  sorcerer  he  was  thought  by  some ; 
by  others  a  plotter;  but  all  agreed  he  was  a  miser, 
and  pitied  hu  two  daughters,  the  Lady  Alba  and  the 
Lady  Angelica ;  for  a  ha^  life,  said  the  gossips,  must 
they  have  liad — the  one,  to  squeeze  from  the  old  churl 
tHe  feathers  she  used  to  adorn  herself  with ;  the  other, 
that  rare  net  for  the  hair,  of  pearls  which  had' hung  up 
for  a  twelvemonth  in  the  market  kt  Damascus,  and 
never  found  a  purchaser,  it  was  so  costly.  Every  one, 
I  sfly.  pitied  tnese  maidens,  and  owned  the  same  to  be 
wona6rful  fdr  their  fair  looks,  and  their  varying  blan- 
dldhmeilts ;  but,  with  all  that,  lovers  came  but  scanti- 
ly to  the  Silver  Palace,  and  rode  awav  as  they  came, 
pretty  speedily ;  whether  out  of  starvation,  or  from  dis- 

Spomtment  in  not  having  found  in  the  fair  ones  all 
at  was  expected  of  sweetness  and  modesty,  is  not 
known  to  me. 

At  length  it  fell  out,  that  between  age  and  the  east  wind, 
the  Count  Magliano  deceased.  He  wds  tended  care- 
fully by  his  cmldren ;  and  the  Lady  Alda  would  have 
it  that  to  the  last,  his  habits  of  spare  living  should  be 
continued.  Also,  dutifully,  the  Ladv  Angelica  refused 
hlni  the  clothes  ttf  his  couch,  which  he  would,  if  m  his 
sound  sedseii.  Have  despiseid,  but  for  which,  beine  now 
somewhat  llght-heiided.  he  did  pray  mightily.  None 
but  they  two  were  with  the  father  at  the  hour  of  his 
decease :  and  I  have  heard,  that  before  the  evening  of 
that  day  ere  his  death  was  known  to  the  household, 
they  had  searched  every  nook  and  crevice  of  the  Silver 
Palace,  finding  neither  gold  nor  jewels,  ndr  token  of 
the  same,  but  many  scrolls,  In  which  large  sums  of 
money,  owed  by  tKeir  father  ^ere  set  down.  In  short. 
so  far  from  bemg  a  miser,  the  Count  Magliano  had 
owned  nothing  to  tiorde,  save  the  name  of  being  a 
pinching  man.    The  Saints  forgive  him ! 

"Sister,"  ^d  the  Lady  Alda,  "this  is  a  woful 
chance  V* 

"A  woful  ciiarice.  Indeed,"  replied  the  Lady  Angeli- 
ca, "  and  hopeless,  unless  we  make  our  wits  help  us. 
Let  us  hide  that  our  father  is  deceased,  at  least  till  We 
are  married." 

"  I  fear  then,"  answered  the  Lady  Alda,  "  that  we 
must  go  to  great  cost  |il  eml>almlng.  Wilt  thou  git^e 
thy  pearl  net  7" 

"  Not  till  I  have  cauj^ht  in  It  sonie  better  prfze  than 
my  ancient  German  Qnf  Alberic,  with  the  grey  beard. 
But,  while  we  are  talking,  the  news  will  .be  abroad." 
So  the  prudent  maidens  Had  the  old  man  buried  quiet- 
ly, in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  arid  they  closed  up  his 
chamber,  and  save  out  that  he  lay  sick,  watched  there 
by  one  old  servmg  man.  There  were  none  to  question 
this,  save  their  poor  maid  and  follower,  for  the  lai^e 
FStinue  of  the  Silver  Palace  had^  one  by  one  dropped 
away,  some  out  of  discontent,  to  seek  better  service ; 
acnne,  like  the  count,  of  eigntv  years,  scanty  food, 
wpnn  olothiiig>  and  the  east  wind. 

tot. !— No.  vn. 


Graf  Alberic,  with  the  grey  beard  V*  said  the  Lady 
Alda  to  herself,  when  she  walked  alone— "  Heaven 
keep  us  all  frditf  utle^ual  matches !"— and  devontely 
she  crossed  herself— "my  orice  faithful  suitor,  the 
Mar<;(ul8  Ojedo,  is  half  a  year  older  than  this  German 
bear  i  and  that  squint  oi  his,  how  It  puts  mine  eyes 
^rong  whenever  llook  at  him.  O  never,  never  I  Bet- 
ter starve  than  marry  Mm.  What  can  the  young  ca- 
valiers be  doing  1" 

A  year  tfrent  hyj  ''  a  long  and  dreary  season  of  pro- 
batiofl  (as  Was.oDserved  hy  prudent  neighbors,  who, 
nevertheless,  ofi!ered  no  help),  for  maidens  nursing  their 
sfck  parent,  and  fot  creditors  awaiting  his  death  to  be 
paid  by  the  heiresses.  Rarely  were  the  ladies  Alda  and 
Aofgelica  seen  at  mass,  and  many  a  friar— repulsed 
when  he  would  have  confessed  them,  or  come  to  the 
speech  of  the  sick  man— preached  lustily  against  the 
hat  and  feathers,  and  the  net  of  pearls  and  the  sathi, 
and  the  furred  robes,  and  the  hanging  sleeves,  which 
set  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  a  wandering,  mostly 
those  of  the  young  men.  They  were  bidden  to  few 
revels,  for  the  rumor  of  what  their  estate  ^as  Ifke  to 
prove,  had  all  but  reached  even  persons  so  ancient  and 
deaf  as  the  Colint  Alberic,  with  the  grey  beard,  and 
the  squiritinff  Marquis  Ojedo.  But  thou|[h,  as  I  said, 
the  eyeS  of  the  ybunff  men  fdllowed  their  steps,  and 
though,  they  remained  to  be  tHe  eftvy  of  all  the  women 
for  their  proud  looks  and  rich  garment^;  the  grapes 
were  hanging  purple  oti  the  trees  in  the  second  year  of 
their  orphanhood,  and  still,-  wheneVer  the  maidens 
spoke  together,  they  joined  hi  the  lamentable  inqiilry, 
"  Y^at  can  the  young  ca^liers  be  doWg  1" 

I  say,  lohtneter.  they  ipoke  together ,  because  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  each  sister  W^  cheered  by  hopeful  thoughts 
of  /comfort  when  alone.  The  Lady  Alda  had  been 
whispered  to  whfle  at  mass— shame  that  such  traffick- 
ings  should  enter  the  house  of  God !— by  a  splendidly 
attired  young  gallant,  whose  velvet  doublet,  and  per* 
fumed  busking,  and  barret  cap,  clasped  with  a  shining 
jewel,  were  the  least  of  his  attractions,  so  honey-swe«?t 
were  his  words ;  so  bald,  but  not  to  unseemliness,' were 
his  eyes.  And  the  Lady  Alda  had  llstehefi  and  looked, 
and  let  drop  somethhig  of  a  gentle  and  complying  an- 
swer, mingled  artfully  v«th  fears  of  Her  chuillsh  father, 
an4  of  her  jealous  sister,  until  these  moving  discources 
hid  reached  the  mention  of  a  certain  arch  hi  the  gar- 
den wall  of  the  Silver  Palace,  afld  of  a  certain  tesper- 
time  at  which  the  Marquis  Ojedo  was  comtnf  t6  claim 
her  hand,  and  her  cruel  father  had  thredteifed  to  rise 
from  his  sick  bed  to  sell  the  maiden  to  that  squinting 
Spanish  nobleman.  Ah  I  L^dy  Alda  ddHfided  not  to 
the  Prince  Armonia-fliocoso  (sitch  ifia  the  name  of 
the  swalri),  that  fattter  she  had  none,  and  that  the 
Spaniard  had  been  lured  ort  by  herself,  with  good  words, 
tiO  he  believed  himself  indeed  the  choice  of  her  love. 
Will  you. wonder  then,  that  strenuously  and  secretly 
did  she  hide  this  blessing  of  a  young  handsome  wooer 
— for  such  she  deemed  it— from  her  sister?  Mean- 
while, the  Lady  Angelica  was  scKenrfng  severely  and 
spcretly  also.  "  O I  had  Alda  once  seen  my  beautiful 
Prince  Rosabocca !"  was  ever  her  meditation  when  she 
walked  alone,  1  coiild  never  have  a  moment's  peace. 
Dainty  had  bceri  the  letter  slipped  into  her  long 
furred  sleeves  by  this  ardent  cavalier ;  so  eminent  for 
his  melancholy  visage,  and  his  sorrowful  colored  suit, 
and  his  shoes  with  peaked  toes  Which  pierced  her  heart. 
He,  too,  had  knelt  near  her  at  mass  (the  sisters  never 
prayed  together),  and  had  plucked  for  her  many  a  chap- 
let  of  roses  for  her  adorning,  with  every  flower  oflerlnpf 
some  of  those  soit  solemn  words,  to  which  resistance 
there  is  none.  Arid  subtlety  had  she,  too,  spread  the 
lurei  and  threatened  hfatif  with  a  suspicious  and  wafcl^ 


THE  SISTERS  OP  THE  SILVER  PALACE: 


fill  sister,  and  a  tyrannical  father,  and  shocking  Oraf 
Albeilc,  with  his  grey  beard.  There  is  a  terrace  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Silver  Palace,  (by  this  time  grievously 
neglected),  to  the  foot  of  which  a  gondola  could  con- 
veniently be  brought.  "  By  starlight  on  Friday  even- 
ing," were  the  last  words  which  bad  passed  between 
them  on  the  occasion  of  its  mention;  after  which, 
were  echo  a  babbler  of  the  partings  of  lovers,  she  must 
have  told  of  a  kiss  1  "  Thank  my  woman's  wit !"  said 
the  Lady  Angelica,  "  it  hath  dehvered  me  from  Graf 
Alberic.    Poor  sister  Alda  1  I  declare  I  wish  her  weU !" 

The  time  was  sunset — such  a  stmset  Italy  only  can 
show.  You  might  have  thought  that  the  belfry  of  Our 
Lady's  church,  whence  the  echo  of  evening  chimes 
was  still  quivering,  was  carved  out  of  ametnyst,  not 
common  stone,  and  that  the  fair  statues  round  about 
the  western  front  were  each  one  a  great  golden  image. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  scents  of  jessamine  and  otange 
blossoms,  and  late  roses ;  and  there  mieht  already  be 
iMMrd  tinklings  under  the  windows  of  nouses  where 
beauties  were  known  to  abide ;  and  sometimes  a  laugh, 
or  a  few  notes  touched  on  a  lute,  in  answer ;  here  and 
there  in  the  porch  of  some  monastery  might  be  seen 
the  bald  front  of  an  ancient  monk  or  so,  as,  transgress- 
ing, he  leaned  forth  to  breathe  that  perfumed  air,  or  to 
take  a  wistful  peep  at  the  world  without ;  while  the 
(uests  in  the  oderve  lingered  to  listen  awhile  longer  to 
UM  ballad-monger,  or  to  look  at  another  of  the  wander- 
ing ballerina^s  measures ;  for  who  would  hurry  home 
on  such  a  night  1  One  way-side-inn,  I  know  of,  was 
that  evening  crowded.  To  be  sure  it  was  always  well 
filled  with  guests ;  for  who  was  in  such  good  renown 
for  thrift  and  dvil  words  as  Moima  Peretti,  the  hostess  7 
or  where  was  there  as  pretty  a  damsel  to  be  seen,  and 
chaste  and  modest  as  pretty,  as  Diana,  her  ward  7— 
or  how  could  gallant  be  more  blithely  served  to  his 
borse  or  his  supper,  with  a  witty  tale  or  a  smart  saying, 
while  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  or  while  he  was  dfrain- 
ing  the  last  drops  from  the  nask,  than  by  the  black- 
^ed.  well  limbea,  shrewd  Simpliiio,  the  widow's  son. 
On  that  pleasant  night,  however,  Diana  was  something 
short  of  her  share  of  the  sunsliine.  **  What  can  ail 
this  closeting  mean,  mother."  she  said,  "  in  the  tapes- 
try parior,  between  Simplizio  and  those  two  ancient 
Sentlemen  1  that  he  refuses  to  reply  when  I  ask— and 
eeds  not  if  I  look  angry— nay,  and  when  I  wept 
just  now,  laughed  in  my  &ce,  and  bade  ine  not  be 
curious." 

"  I  know  not,  darling,  "  was  Monna  Peretti' s  answer. 
(more  discreet  than  true)  "  but  wipe  thine  eyes,  and 
be  not  fearful.  Simplizio  is  a  good  lad,  and  has  been 
thy  true  bachelor  these  three  years,  next  Pasch  time. 
Let  him  not  fancy  thee  curious  or  jealous.  They  are 
are  callin);  for  another  flask  of  muscadel  I  I  must  be 
gone." 

"  Jealous  I"  murmured  Diana,  looking  after  that  nim- 
ble woman ;  "  then  she  doth  know  of  cause !  I  never 
named  to  her  that  I  was  iealous.  Simplizio—"  here 
the  youth  came  fortli,  with  as  pleasant  a  face  as  if  he 
had  that  instant  earned  a  purse  of  gold — "  hast  thou 
never  a  moment  for  me  7" 

"Not  a  second,  Piertna/"  cried  the  youth,  gaily 
stopping  further  reproach,  in  a  wise  which  would  con- 
sole any  maiden,  where  she  ever  so  petulant.  "  Go 
thy  ways  within — there  is  my  mother  run  off  her  feet 
with  those  hungry  merchants  from  Turin ;  and  yonder 
is  the  Friar  Cherubino,  from  Vallambrosa,  who  must 
needs  keep  his  chamber  alone.  Qo  and  see  that  he 
lacks  nothing,  my  pretty  Diana,  and  bid  him  teach  thee 
a  cure  for  curiosity  till  to-morrow,  or  the  mom  after. 
Nay,  I  will  not  away  with  that  pounting,  and  I  am  al- 
ready waited  for"— and  ere  she  could  resist  or  again 
beseech  him  to  sUy,  Simplizio  was  out  of  the  court- 
yard. She  ran  to  the  gate,  shading  the  sun  from  her 
cnres  with  her  hand,  to  see  which  way  he  went ;  but 
there  were  many  garden  walls  round  about  the  inn, 
and  a  large  elm  or  two,  which  being  hung  with  vines 
wore  ample  enough  to  hide  two  men,  stouter  than  Sim- 
plizio. had  it  been  needfuL  In  short,  he  had  altogether 

"  Poor  httlo  Diana  I"  laughed  the  youth  as  ha  strode 
tw^y  across  the  plain,  half  out  of  breath  with  his  es- 
cape.    **  Well,  a  necklace  of  coral,  or  a  satin  petticoat 


for  the  futa,  yriil  soon  bring  matters  round  with  her. 
She  is  a  forgiving  child,  and  so  fond  of  me !  And  now 
for  my  proud  beauty  of  the  Silver  Palace !  What  if 
she  should  have  cared  for  me  after  all,  and  not  for  the 
Prince  Armonia-giocoso  7  Fie !  the  girl  who  could  tell 
a  lie  about  her  father's  death,  will  not  much  regard  the 
plain  Simplizio  Peretti!  And  she  was  won  so  very 
easily  I"    And  with  that  he  laughed  merrily  anew. 

The  Lsdy  Rosalie 

Count  Edfiu  came  to  woo, 
Hit  speeeh  wu  bold  and  ftiee, 

His  nanile  It  waa  new. 
And  he  thoucht  himielf  so  fair. 
No  maid  hla  glance  might  dare ; 
Ah !  wandering  youths  beware^ 

Lest  you  believe  ao  too ! 

The  lady  fram  on  high 

Looked  far  acroai  the  mead. 
And  saw  the  knight  draw  nigh, 

Upon  his  prancing  aieed. 
Ber  half  with  flowers  ahe  tied. 
And  laughed  to  see  his  pride; 
Ah !  youths  (hat  wooing  ride* 

Of  auch  a  laugh  take  heed ! 

He  knelt  before  her  feet, 
And  awore  her  eye  waa  bri^^ 

And  that  her  voice  was  sweet 
As  music  heard  by  night ! 

"  Ah,  sweet !  thy  smilings  show. 

Rare  gema  shall  bind  thy  brow. 

If  thou  wilt  hear  my  vow— 
Thy  Edgar  wooa  aright  !** 

"  Sister  Angelica !"  cried  a  shrill  voice  from  a  win- 
dow above  the  terrace  on  which  the  maiden  was  walk- 
ing, singing  like  a  nightingale,  "  why  must  thou  be 
abroad  at  so  late  an  hour  7" 

**  Late,  Alda  7  ftud  the  moon  not  up ! — no  fear  have 
I  of  cramps  or  pains  1  the  air  refreshes  me.  'Twill  be 
mv  last  evening  here,"  she  added  to  hersell  "O! 
wnen  were  hours  ever  so  long  7  Would  that  to-mor- 
row were  come  I    And  again  she  uplifted  her  voice — 

The  Knight  deported  mute^ 

The  maiden  alole  anaeen 
To  where  a  well-imown  lute 

Rang  through  the  thicket  green. 
And  soon  a  gentle  strain 
Was  heard  from  voices  twain, 
*'  Ah !  Wealth !  thou  wooest  hi  vahi. 

Where  trae  love  once  hath  been !" 

"  What  can  sU  Angelica  7"  said  the  Lady  Alda,  who 
had,  by  this  time,  also  descended,  <*  that  she  Is  rest- 
less, and  will  not  abide  in  her  chamber  this  evening  7 
Well,  it  matters  little  now !  the  Prince  Armonia-giocoso 
is  constant — what  he  seems  to  be,  I  dare  be  sworn. 
No  common  man ;  no  traitor  in  love  could  have  that 
gallant  air !  Hark  I  were  those  his  horse's  feet  already  T' 
and  she  sped  down  a  walk,  cradled  with  vines,  toward 
the  arch  which,  as  I  have  said,  overhung  the  river. 

"  Whither  so  fast,  sister  Alda  7"  called  a  shrill  voice 
close  behind  her.  It  might  have  been  the  owl's,  for 
she  shook  with  fear,  and  turned  not  to  reply  to  it. 

"  Whither  so  fast  7"  repeated  her  fleeter-footed  sister, 
now  close  at  her  ear,  '*  and  decked  out  in  all  thy  brav- 
ery ;  what  means  it  7" 

"01  sister,  sister  1  fare  thee  well  I"  cried  the  Lady 
Alda,  making  a  great  show  of  tenderness,  as  nought 
better  was  to  be  done ;  I  am  waited  for— I  am " 

"  What,  art  thou  going  to  leave  me  7"  cried  the  Lady 
Angelica.  "Unkind,  cruel,  traitress  1  to  have  concealed 
thy  mind  from  me ;  Thank  my  good  stars !"  said  she 
to  herself^  still  hanging  on  her  Aster's  arms,  and  weep- 
ing, as  if  in  sore  despair;  "  that  there  Is  in  store  for  mo 
the  sweet  Prince  Rosabocca.  Prettily  else  had  I  b-^n 
deserted !" 

But  Lady  Alda  pressed  on,  invited  by  the  distinct 
plashing  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  in  the  water,  and 
scarcely  able  to  keep  in  the  tender  ejaculations  which 
rose  to  her  lips.  She  was  soon  at  the  arch.  He  was 
there ;  Santa  Maria !  how  deliciously  attired !  and  his 
horse,  too,  was  caparisoned  fit  to  carry  a  king.  "  Ah ! 
take  care,  take  care !"  cried  the  maiden  tenderiv,  afraid 
for  his  buskins ;  "  I  fear  me  the  water  is  deep.'' 

"Heed  not,  sweetest  1  cried  the  youth,  and  then 
murmured  to  himself,  "  were  the  horse  not  a  borrowed 
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one,  woald  I  ride  so  eaatiy  1  Well,  I  shall  not  have  the 
grooming  of  him  to-morrow  mominff.  And  thoa  art 
ready?  Exquisite  punctuality !—«n !  it  is  only  the 
false  who  loiter  I  And  who  is  that  maiden  beside  thee, 
for  mettiinks  there  be  two  of  you  V* 

"No  one;  notiilHg;  my  l>ower  woman,"  was  the 
Lady  Alda's  reply,  making  the  wtiile  a  great  show  of 
affection  to  the  Lady  Angelica,  who  wept  more. than  it 
is  thought  she  might  have  done  had  she  heard  the 
whole.  "NoWjI  pry  thee,  dearest  child,  oomc  with 
me  no  further !  We  must  part ;  I  will  write ;  I  will  send 
thee  a  lock  of  mine  hair,  sweetest,  falthfulest  friend ! 
Alas  I  my  Prince,  the  wall  is  very  high  V*  But  for  all 
that,  in  one  second  more  she  was  In  his  arms,  he 
screening  his  &ce,  the  while  he  looked  up  to  her,  as 
ha  could,  which  was  not  hard  to  do,  inasmuch  as  the 
twilight  shadows  were  falling,  and  that  quickly.  In- 
deed, had  he  worn  a  visor,  he  could  not  nave  passed 
away  keeping  his  features  more  entirely  strange  to  the 
Ladv  Angelica,  who,  as  she  stole  home,  was  never 
tired  of  repeating  to  herself,  "  Who  could  have  thought 
iti  Ride  behind  him  on  his  horse,  like  a  common 
vintager's  wife !  Some  mean  fellow,  dressed  out  in 
tawdrv  clothes,  I  warrant  him.  But  it  serves  her  just- 
ly,   ^e  upon  all  such  deceit !" 

Meanwhile  the  two,  having  quitted  the  river's  mar- 
filn,  were  making  haste  across  the  plain  (the  horse 
bearing  his  part  as  a  spirited  minister)  as  if,  indeed, 
behind  them  had  been,  what  the  Lady  Alda  professea 
to  dread,  a  prying  sister  and  a  cruel  father!  For  a 
mile  neither  spoke  much ;  it  may  be,  because  deep  love 
in  its  lint  instants  of  rapture  La  always  silent ;  it  may 
be,  becaose  the  Prince  Armonia-giocoso  was  wondering 
what  fantasy  could  make  a  maiden  desirous  to  be  stolen 
away,  when  there  was  none  from  whom  to  steal  her  1 
Te  nave  guessed  his  true  name,  I  see,  already. 

"  Faster  I  faster !"  criod  the  Lady  Alda,  at  last,  when 
the  speed  of  Saladin  (careless  though  his  burden  was 
fair),  bmn  to  abate  a  little.  "  Care  you  not,  dearest 
Prince,  Test  we  should  be  overtaken  1" 

The  Prince  made  no  answer;  and  the  Lady  Alda 
urged  him  again,  a  little  louder,  for,  with  all  her  sweet 
looks,  there  were  times  when  her  voice  would  make 
Itself  heard,  and  now  she  was  fearful  of  not  being  run 
•way  with  fast  enough. 

"  There  is  as  much  fear  of  thy  being  punued,  my 
bright  Lady  Alda,"  replied  the  cavalier,  *^  as  there  is 

truth  in ** 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  already  say.  truth  in  thy  love  *?" 
was  the  tender  interruption ;  for  though  sure  of  his  re- 
ply, like  other  maidens  I  have  heard  of,  the  Lady  Alda 
was  anxious  to  hear  the  same.  "  Thou  wouldst  not 
already  declare  that  thou  art  wearied  of  thy  charge  1 
Ah  I  man !  man !"  and  with  that  she  fetched  a  few 
▼enr  tender  sighs. 

Bat  the  answer  came  not— whereupon  she  pressed 
for  it  again  in  that  sharper  tone  of  her's :  "  What  new 
iaisehood  wouldst  say,  my  Prince  T' 

« Simply,"  spoke  out  the  youtli,  his  eye  glancing 
keenly  athwart  the  plain,  as  though  he  sought  some- 
thing ;  *'  simply,  that  there  is  as  much  fear  of  th^  being 
Eursued,  as  ttiere  is  truth  in  my  princeship.  Diamond 
ath  cnt  diamond.  Thy  father,  the  Count  Maffliano. 
deceased  a  twelvemonth  since.  Thy  sister,  who  did 
ill  not  to  peep  over  the  wall  just  now,  is  about  to  try 
lier  fortune  with  my  patron's  Mend,  the  Prince  Rosa- 
bocca,  whose  groom  oftentimes  have  I  been;  plain 
Simplizio  Peretti  being  my  name ;  the  son  of  the  host- 
ess of  our  Lady  of  the  Cherries." 

I  have  heard  of  many  storms  ;  of  earthouakes  also : 
bat  never  were  either  so  dreadful  as  the  Lady  Alda's 
wrath  upon  this  goodly  revelation  being  made  to  her. 
Violent  were  her  words;  terrible  to  hear  her  menaces. 
**  Set  me  down,  wretch  I  set  me  down,  I  say  1  0 1  if 
there  be  law  in  Italy,  or  one  man  left,  thou  shalt  rue 
this  audacity.    The  Marquis  Ojedo  shall  hear  of  it !" 

<*  I  hope  80,"  said  Simplizio,  wipbig  his  forehead 
with  his  caf^  as  he  took  the  disenchanted  damsel  at 
her  word,  and  assisted  her  to  alight,  '•*  and  yonder  he 
■its  in  liis  coach,  to  redress  your  wrongs,  fairest  lady  1 
Had  he  trifled  less  with  his  suit,  there  had  been  no 
need  of  my  ministry.  I  judge  that  now  you  will  hardly 
desire  to  return  unwed  to  the  Silver  Palace."  And, 
M  lie  spoke,  ^  chariot  door  was  opened,  and  with  a 


parting  kiss  upon  her  hand,  nimbly  given,  to  escape 
the  cuif  her  fingers  tingled  to  bestow,  the  faithless 
Prince  Arroonia-giocoso,  delivered  the  lady  Alda  into 
the  staid  keeping  of  the  squinting  Spanish  Marquis. 

"Fifty  golden  crowns  won,  and  this  rare  suit!" 
laughed  Simplizio,  as  he  rode  across  the  plain,  "  and 
as  much  to-morrow  from  Oraf  Alberic !  O,  Diana ! 
Diana !  thou  mayest  well  afford  a  little  heartache,  who 
art  so  so<Hi  to  be  so  sumptuously  dowered,  and  so  mer- 
rily wedded  I" 

It  was  the  second  morning  after  the  Lady  Alda*s 
wedding,  that  the  Marquis  O^edo,  a  little  wondering 
what  had  become  of  some  of  her  charms,  stole  forth, 
and  left  his  young  wife  at  home,  planning  new  robes 
and  furniture,  and  marvellously  set  upon  a  plume 
which  she  would  have  the  old  gentleman  buy,  because 
it  had  been  refused  as  too  costly,  by  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  dueen  of  Cyprus.  The  Lady  Alda,  truth 
to  say,  for  all  she  was  so  lately  wedded,  lacked  com- 
pany— ^her  sister  to  wrangle  with,  or  news — to  discover 
whether,  indeed,  there  was  any  truth  in  what  that  au- 
dacious fellow  had  declared  concerning  the  Lady  An- 
gelica, and  some  Prince  Rosabocca,  or  other.  All  at 
once  she  heare  a  voice  in  the  antechamber.  "  Why,  it 
is  Angelica !"  exclaimed  she,  "  come  to  mock  me,  with 
her  younger  bridegroom !"  and  willingly  would  she 
have  shrunk  behind  the  arras.  But  she  was  Count 
Giambattista's  daughter;  and  accordingly  she  stiffened 
herself  up,  and  prepared  to  express  much  contentment 
in  the  nuptial  state.  Opened  the  door,  and  one  stood 
there  halt  pale,  half  red,  out  wondrously  richly  dressed 
— ^It  was  Angelica ! 

"  Where  is  the  Marquis?  I  would  see  the  Marquis ! 
Poor  gentleman,  how  he  will  take  it  to  heart,  when  he 

finds  his  old  comrade  married,  and  he  still  a  ba >- 

Ah !  sister  AMa !  sister  Alda !  what  do  you  here  7" 

"  What  my  lord's  loving  wife  ought  to  do,"  was  the 
other's  reply,  swallowing  tier  envy  as  best  she  might. 
"And  how  doth  the  Prince  Rosabocca?" 

"Knowest  thou  aught  of  that 1    Listen,  It  was 

thy  unkindnessin  hiding  from  me  thy  resolve  to  marry 
the  Spanish  lord,  that  drove  me  to  think  of  the  wretch ! 
I  declare  it  was !  I  loved  him  not ;  and,  even,  when 
he  came  last  evening  to  fetch  me  away  with  hie  gon- 
dola, as  was  appointed ;  (he  hath  a  marvellously  courtly 
look,  in  that  dark  suit — ^the  iraposter) !  Oil  say, 
when  I  came  down  the  west  terrace  for  the  last  time — 
he  leadine  me,  and  soothing  me  ever  so  sweetly  the 
while,  and  swearing  the  stars  were  dim,  not  because 
they  disdained  to  light  us,  but  because  mv  two  eyes 
shamed  them— I  tell  thee,  I  felt  a  doleful  foreboding; 
and  I  would  fain  have  tarried,  but  he  hurried  me  along. 
It  was  my  Graf  Alberic's  impatience " 

Warmly  did  the  Lady  Alda,  embracing  her,  interrupt 
the  Lady  Angelica's  recital.  '*  Kiss  me,  sweetest  sis- 
ter!  and  let  us  be  friends  again !  I  know  all.  We  have 
been  both  tricked.  But  may  we  deserve  to  be  doubted 
for  no  daughters  of  the  Count  Giambattista  Maeliano, 
rest  his  soul !  if  we  do  not  visit  it  upon  our  husosnds. 
Heaven  be  thanked !  man  is  mortal,  and  an  oki  man 
especially  so  I" 

Now.  I  shall  be  asked— bright  ladles  and  gentlemen 
—whether  these  sistera  of  the  Silver  Palace  kept  their 
vow.  But  I  know  no  more  of  their  history,  save  that 
the  Lady  Alda  was  in  turn  cut  short,  by  a  great  noise 
below  of  zampegni  and  dulcimers,  and  merry  boys  and 
girls  shouting,  and  the  ambling  of  mules'  feet. 

"What  meaneth  that  uproar,  Marquis  1"  inquired 
she  of  her  spouse,  who  entered  ere  she  could  inquire : 
"Is  my  castle  garden  turned  ifito  an  osteria  already  7" 

And  he  answered  quietly,  "  It  is  the  weddiUff  train  of 
Diana,  Monna  Peretti's  ward,  and  Simplizio  tier  son. 
Were  it  not  for  my  stiff  neck  I  would  open  the  window, 
that  ye  might  hear.  So  merry  a  ballad  some  of  them 
are  singing  I  and  the  burden  is— 

Ah !  Wealth  !  thou  wooeat  In  vain, 
Were  true  love  once  hath  been. 


*Tis  an  inevitable  chance— the  first  statute  in  Mag- 
na Charta— «n  everlasting  act  of  parliament,  all  mttst 
die. 


no 
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HANS   IN   KELDER; 

A  LEGEND  Or  THE  OAEAT  FBOST. 

Ob.  raring  muse !  reeall  that  wondrom  year. 

When  Winter  reigned  In  bleak  Britannia**  air ; 

When  hoary  Tl&ames,  with  froated  oaien  crowned, 

Waa  three  long  nkoona  in  icy  fenen  bound. 

The  waterman,  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 

Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar ; 

flee  harnessed  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 

And  wander  roads  unsuble,  not  their  own ; 

Wheels  o*er  the  hardened  water  amoothly  glide. 

And  rase,  with  whitened  traclis,  the  slippery  tide. 

Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  lire. 

And  scarce  the  spli  can  turn  the  steer  entire ; 

Booths  sadden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 

And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair.— Gat. 

Italy  has  its  yearly  carnivals;  and  Holland  and 
Russia  can  boast  of  the  splendor,  durability  and  extent 
of  the  annual  fairs  and  assemblies  upon  their  frozen 
waters.  In  modem  London,  however,  such  gay  scenes 
are  almost  entirely  unknown ;  except  when  a  winter 
of  unusual  severity  freezes  up  her  Thames,  and  makes 
it,  for  a  brief  season,  emulate  the  icy  rivers  of  Belgium 
itself.  But  while  such  occurrences  are  so  rare  as  to 
stand  prominently  out  from  the  file  of  ordinary  events, 
many  of  the  more  common  ancient  civic  disports  have 
also  entirely  departed  this  life,  and  exist  only  in  our 
old  chronicles,  or  in  those  romances  which  picture  out 
tile  manners  of  London's  vanished  days.  For  much 
of  this  abiidgmcnt  of  our  mirth  we  may  thank  the  pu- 
ritans }  and  modem  refinement  and  wisdom  have  near- 
ly swept  away  the  little  which  they  left.  Where,  I 
pray  you,  be  our  May-games  ?  Why,  gone  with  the 
lunous  Mdy'^le  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  which 
that  fierce  zealot.  Sir  Stephen,  the  curate  of  Cree- 
church,  preached  down,  and  had  sawn  into  pieces  for 
fire-wood,  as  Stowe  tells  uSi  Where  is  now  the  glo- 
rious sight  of  the  Blidsummcr  watch,  on  the  eyp  of  St. 
John,  when  glass  lamps,  flowers  and  green  herbs 
decked  the  streets  throu^  which  it  passed  1  It  ceased, 
even  against  Elizabeth's  express  command,  from  a 
Want  of  the  same  ancient  spirit  which  inspired  it  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  where  be  the  brave  proces- 
sions of  archers,  and  their  trials  of  skill  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  7  Alas^  their  glory  set  in  the  great  shoodns- 
match  in  F^insbur]^,  in  1583,  and  Charles  I.  tried  in  vaui 
to  revive  it.  But  if  I  should  separately  recount  all  the 
features  of  decay,  time  would  indeed  fail  me :  our  costly 
paseanta  are  unknown ;  our  splendid  mummines  are 
ended ;  the  youths  of  London  no  longer  contend  with 
sword  and  buckler  after  evening  prayer;  nor  do  the 
maidens  play  on  their  timbrels,  and  dance  in  the  pre- 
■ance  of  their  masters  and  dames  for  garlands  sus- 
pended across  the  streets.  All  these  are  past  I  and 
London  in  its  magnificent,  its  simple  and  its  innocent 
pastimes,  is  no  more !  One  scene,  however,  in  which 
the  city  yet  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  its 
former  days,  is  when  the  Thames  is  frozen  over;  when 
tents  ars  erected,  and  various  sports  are  carried  on  upon 
its  surface.  Some  instances  have  occurred,  even  in 
our  own  times,  which  convey  to  us  a  good  conception 
of  those  of  centuries  past.  And  now,  if  the  reader  will 
•only  look  back  with  me  for  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
^ears  from  this  present  January,  in  the  year  of  human 
redempdon  1843, 1  will  depict,  in  as  lively  features  as  I 
■  nay,  a  legend  of  that  great  frost  which  characterized 
the  closing  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  the  year  1683,  that  a  tall 
.man  of  a  foreign  aspect^  a  most  cadaverous  counte- 
Aance,  and  a  torn^  ancient  habit,  expressive  of  the 
greatest  poverty,  engaged  a  lonely  and  miserable  hovel, 
seated  on  the  worst  part  of  the  Bankside,  by  the  river 
Thames,  As  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  landlord 
a  sum  amounting  to  the  fuU  worth  of  the  building  for 
evier,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his  reridence  without 
many  inquiries ;  and  the  only  information  elicited  from 
him  was,  that  he  had  spent  most  of  his  life  abroad, 
where  he  had  acquired  tiie  Dutch  title  of  Hans  in  Kel- 
£fer,  or  Jack  in  the  Cellar,  from  his  habits  of  retirement. 
When  he  did  engage  himself  in  any  occupation,  it  was 
as  an  herbalist  to  the  apothecaries,  in  whose  service  he 
frequently  absented  himself  whole  days  from  home. 
•As. the  good  people  of  England  found  at  this  period 
abundance  to  talk  of  in  the  public  events  that  were 


daily  occurring,  Master  Hans  was  for  some  time  left  to 
ei\joy  his  kelder  in  quietness ;  but  as  he  neither  dis- 
covered plots  nor  plotted  himself,  minded  only  his  own 
concerns,  was  no  eossiper,  and  did  not  frequent  either 
the  convivial  parries  or  the  Puritan  meering-houses 
around  him,  his  neighbors  began  to  think  that  he  must 
be  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked— simply  because 
he  so.  slightly  resembled  themselves.  His  character 
was  the  more  misrepresentedi  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  was  canvassed :  tnus  he  was  shrewdly 
doubted  at  the  Puritan  ale-house,  entitled  "  the  God 
encompasseth  us,"— or,  as  some  called  it,  either  from 
wtiggery  or  brevity,  the  Goat  and  Compasses — on  the 
Bankside  j  he  was  openly  suspected  at  the  Lamb  and 
Leather  Breeches,  in  the  Borough ;  and  at  the  Pedlar 
and  his  Pack,  on  London^bridge,  he  was  actually  de- 
nounced by  the  discordant  names  of  Whig,  Papist,  Pu- 
ritan, prophet,  madman  and  wizard.  However,  he 
contrived  to  bve  through  it  all ;  and  as  he  drank  only 
water,  he  kept  himself  alike  free  from  the  scores  of 
knavish  jnUMcans,  and  the  inquiries  of  muldtudes  of 
Inquisitive  atnnera.  But  to  speak  the  plain  tmth,  there 
certainly  were  some  points  in  his  life  really  calculated 
to  excite  somewhat  more  than  mere  vulgar  curiosity. 
He  had  never  been  known  to  cross  the  bridge  into  the 
city,  since  his  first  coming  to  dwell  on  the  Bankside ; 
and  his  diet  was  of  so  ascetic  a  nature,  that  none  could 
ever  discover  anything  like  ordinary  food  going  into  his 
nouse.  Manchet,  the  Puritan  baker,  who  lived  at  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Shewbread,  over  against  the  Bridge- 
eate,  afi[irmed  that  he  must  be  little  better  than  a  He- 
brew Jew.  who  did  not  eat  the  same  bread  as  his  neigh- 
bors ;  ana  added  something  about  the  leaven  of  im- 
righteousness.  Aitchbone,  the  butcher,  too — who  re- 
sided in  that  market  which,  until  about  seventy  yean 
past,  occupied  the  middle  of  the  main  street  of  the 
Borough — swore  stoutly  that  a  man  who  loved  not  his 
trencher  must  be  worse  than  a  Turk,  and  ought  to  be 
sent  to  ffrass  like  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  Another  wor- 
thy, of  ine  same  sagM^us  and  disinterested  class,  was 
also  enraged  at  the  quiet  and  inofifcnsive  Hans  in  Kel- 
der i  this  was  Master  Saunders  Spleuchan,  a  Scots 
tobacconist  and  tavem  keeper  of  London-bridge,  the 
deve  and  successor  of  the  late  Master  Shortcut,  of  the 
Tobacco-roll  and  Flaggon,  to  whose  sign  the  witty 
king  James  added  the  classical  but  quibbling  motto  of 
"loBacehe,*' 

Now  Master  Saunders  considered  within  himself 
that  he  of  an  others  had  a  right  to  be  angered  at  the 
recluse's  neglect  of  his  wares.  "For,"  thought  he, 
and  he  thought  it  aloud,  and  in  broad  Scotch,  "say 
the  loon  were  a  wee  bit  o'  a  papist,  whilk  is  no  muckle 
to  be  doubted,  yet  the  reek  o'  gude  Viiginny  tobacco  is 
free  to  ilka  sect  in  this  modem  Babel  o'  London ;  for 
yere  straight-warped  puriton  taks  it  in  his  meedng- 
Kouse  I  and  yere  swithering  loons  they  ca'  quakers  fujff 
it  awa'  in  their  dumb  assemblies;  and  yere  orran- 
loving  Episcopalian  fills  his  pouch  wi'  the  best  of  Oro- 
nooko;  and  yere  image- worshipping  tykeo'  the  palp 
does  na  scorn  to  mak  his  pipe  reek  like  a  kUlogie.  For 
myoinpart,  I  sae  love  to  moralize  the  Indian  weed 
ower  a  tankard  o'  my  ain  October,  that  the  gude  wife 
aye  thinks  I'm  fou,  when  I've  emptied  only  a  short 
English  quart  stoup  or  twa."  "  And  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  the  good  wife's  yery  much  in  the  right.  Master 
Saunders,  he,  he,  ha— hoh !"  said  a  pompous,  rough 
voice,  behind  the  reflecting  tobacconist.  Now  this 
voice  belonged  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  wor^ 
shipfu!  Master  Democritus  Overcrow,  the  beadle  of  St. 
Magnus'  church,  London-brid^  He  was  a  fine'  spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  city  parish  officer ;  overbearing 
alike  in  his  wisdom  and  his  wit ;  in  all  matters  and  in 
all  companies  he  was  desirous  of  being  the  prime 
mover,  principal  agent  and  centre  of  gravity.  If  the 
debate  were  serious,  lie  spake  long  and  loudly ;  if  the 
conversation  were  jocular,  he  was  still  lon^  and  stDft 
loud,  eamlshing  his  discourse  with  sly  witucisms  and 
dull  j<»es  of  his  own,  to  which  he  was  particulariy  ad- 
dicted, when  he  relaxed  his  conceited  features  to  a 
laugh.  Lest  his  hearers,  however,  should  presume 
upon  this  freedom,  he  would  bridle  up  his  mouth  with 
that  full  and  pursy  titter  which  usually  characterizes 
your  wealthy  and  important  busy-body. 

"It's  very  like,  Master  Saunders,"  said  this  worthy 
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nlUar  of  St  Maffnua,  **  that  the  good  wife,  as  you  call 
her,  is  (mite  right  about  your  moralizing  with  a  pipe 
and  tanKard;  she's  afraid  you  should  be  too  moral — 
righteous  overmuch,  you  know,  he,  he,  ha— hohT' 
"What's yere wull 7"  answered  Saunders, puttiog on 
his  most  stupid  look,  that  he  might  have  time  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts;  **twa  pun'  o'  mild  pudding,  did  ye 
»ay1  What's  yere  wuUT'  **  WooL  man  7'^  repUed 
Overcrow,  "thou  art  truly  tDooi^ganerine j  he,  he, 
Kah — hohl  I  was  saying  that  your  goodfwlfe — ^why 
d'ye  call  her  so 7  we've  no  good  wives  in  England! 
he,  he.  ha— hoh!"  "My  certie,  Maister  Overcrow! 
and  is  it  ycresel  7"  ejaculated  the  wily  tobacconist,  as 
if  he  had  then  for  the  firet  time  discovered  his  visitor; 
"come  awa',  man,  wi*  ye  Iniil  the  parlor;  I  hae  gotten 
a  thing  to  tell  ye  of  that's  o*  muckle  concern  till  the 
parish:  come  awa',  come  awa'."  As  they  entered, 
Saunders  pointed  out  to  his  guest,  through  the  win- 
dow of  his  small  back  room,  which  overhung  the  west- 
em  side  of  London-bridffc,  and  looked  up  the  Thames, 
the  tents  and  fair  which  were  then  erected  upon  the 
ice ;  for  this  scene  took  place  in  the  January  of  16S3-4. 
"Ay,"  said  Overcrow,  "ihsX* a  Blanket  fafr,  standing 
on  a  sheet  of  ice,  over  the  bed  of  the  river :  he,  he,  ha — 
hoh  I  Direful  frost  this,  Master  Splutter."  "  Spleuchan, 
wi'  yere  favor,"  interrupted  the  tobacconist:  "I  ijye 
kenned  it  wad  be  a  lang  and  sajr  frost  j  but  we'll  cry 
np  a  tankard,  Maister  Demicrock,  and  then  Til  tell  ye 
my  storv."  **Do  so,  Splutter;  and  if  thine  ale  be 
good,  I'll  cry  up  the  tcmkard;  he,  he,  ha— hoh!"  and 
when  the  beverage  was  produced,  and  the  two  worthies 
of  St  Magnus  were  seated  by  a  blazing  fire,  Saundera 
Spleuchan  thus  beffan  his  legend : 
"  Ye  maun  ken,  Maister  Bednil,  that  the  laigh  chal- 


should  guess  by  their  name ;  he,  he,  ha— hoh  J**  "  Na, 
na,  wi'  yere  favor,  sir,  they're  no  the  bed-rooms,  but 
the  cellars,  where  the  wee  winnocks  look  out  upon  the 
river,  and  the  braid  flats  o'  wood,  that  the  folk  ca'  the 
atarfings.  Weel,  Maister  Demicrock"—"  Democritus, 
Iriend  Splutter,  you  mean  Democritus,"  again  inter- 
rupted Overcrow,  "Ay,  weel,  I'm  sure  I  said  Demi- 
crock," answered  the  tobacconbt;  "and  I'm  sure  ye 
might  tak  yere  ain  tale  hame,  and  ca'  me  Spleuchan, 
instead  o'  Splutter,  whilk  is  but  a  sorry  kind  o'  title, 
ye  ken.  Howbeit,  Maister  Bedrel,  in  ane  o'  thae  rooms 
we  keepit  the  ale-barrel,  and  ye'U  find  it  a  good  browst, 
wi'  a  double  straik  o*  malt  in  it ;  so  ye  see  that  when  I 
tak  the  solace  o*  a  pipe  of  leaf- tobacco  after  the  fash  o' 
the  day  is  ower,  I  aye  get  me  a  pint  stoup  to  moisten 
it  withal,  or  it  may  be  twa:  but  it's  a'  in  sobriety. 
Now  ye  see  that  ane  night  In  the  beginning  o'  this 
Irofft,  when  we'd  a  fresh  browst  in,  I  was  fain  to  taste 
it,  to  ken  whether  it  was  gude,  and  sae  I  went  down 
by  mysel  wi'  the  tankard  in  my  hand,  whiles  the  moon 
waa  shining  through  the  winn'ock,  and  glinted  bonnily 
on  the  spigffot  A  bitter  cauld  night  it  was,  mair  by 
token,  that  I  tasted  the  yill  mair  than  ance,  but  ye're 
no  to  think  I  was  fou."  "I  think  ye  full.  Master 
Splutter,"  exclaimed  Overcrow;  "no,  God  save  the 
mark !  I  think  you  cant  be  full,  he,  he,  ha— hoh !" 

"Weel,  Maister  Bednil,  when  I'd  found  that  the  yill 
was  gude,  as  I  was  coming  back  I  heard  a  sort  o'  an 
eldritch  croonin&f;  and,  on  looking  through  the  win- 
nock,  there  stood  on  ane  o'  the  stanings,  about  a  cat's- 
loup  aff  me,  a  fearsome-looking  ch^el  o'  a  mighty  age, 
wi'  a  beard  as  lang  as  an  ellwand,  and  wrappit  in  his 
white  dead-claithes,  swithering  and  quaking  in  the 
cauld  moonlight !  It  was  nae  time  then  to  be  thinking 
o'  the  yill,  for  I  kenn'd  I'd  seen  either  the  deil  or  Jock 
Frost ;  but  though  I  tried  to  cost  up  a  b|t  prayer  or 
•pell,  I  gaed  ane  lusty  scritch,  and  cowpit  on  the 
ground,  owertuming  the  barrel  as  I  fell,  and  so  lay  in 
a  dwam  till  the  gudewife  and  her  quean  came  down  to 


Uft  me.  Weel,  sir,  ye  wadna  tmnk  it,  but  as  they 
found  me  lying  wi'  the  empty  pint  stoup,  and  the  yill 
rinning  aboot  the  floor.  Drunken  Tyke  was  the  best 


word  m  their  wame ;  for  the  bogle  had  vanished,  and 
they  wadna  believe  that  I'd  been  fleyed  by  ony  ghaist 
at  a',  and  no  ane  has  seen  it  since.^'  "  No,  triend,  I 
dare  say,  not,"  replied  Overerow,  "and  they  thought 
belike  that  yoa  should  have  bsen/byMf  I7  a  oonataMe 


at  the  Bridge  watch-house— he  1  he !  ha !  hoh  r'  "  My 
cerde,"  ejaculated  the  tobacconist,  "  and  wasna  siccan 
a  terrible  revelation  eneugh,  without  the  mocking  o' 
twa  jaudsi  like  Job's  wife  and  the  deil,  Eaith  clawing 
on  me  at  ance 7"  "Why,  truly,  neighbor  Splutter." 
said  the  beadle,  "  these  are  not  sights  for  an  orderly 
parish  like  ours,  which  is  governed  by  officers  of  sucn 
gravity.  And  now  we're  upon  it,  there's  another  in- 
iquity which  it  behoves  us  of  the  legality  to  inquire 
into ;  for  on  the  Bankside  there  dwells  a  fellow  who 
calls  himself  Sam's  in  a  Skelter,  or  some  such  ungodly 
name,  and,"  he  condnued,  shaking  his  head,  "  there 
be  nlottera  abroad,  you  know."  "vera  true,  Maister 
Bedral,  vera  true,"  rejoined  Spleuchan;  "and  to  speak 
my  mind  o*  him,  I  think  that  he's  nae  better  than  a 
wuard,  or  an  evil  spirit,  for  he  does  na  smoke ;  for  wi* 
smoke,  ye  ken,  Raphael  drave  awa'  the  evil  s^iiit  frae 
the  daughter  o'  Baguel,  whilk  ye  may  read  in  Tobit 
the  eighth  and  second."  "  No,  no,  no.  Splutter,  it's 
no  such  thing,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  beadle ;  "  but  we 
of  the  legality,  the  plurables  of  the  parish,  think  that 
he's  a  spy  or  some  part  of  the  late  plots :  let  him  have 
a  care  though,  let  him  have  a  care ;  for  there's  a  springe 
laid  for  him  that  he'll  hardly  'scape  an  he  were  in  truth 
an  evil  spirit  Let  it  go  no  farther,  honest  friend ;  but 
as  it's  known  that  he's  somewhere  on  the  Ice  every 
night,  he'll  be  watched  for,  and  made  to  irive  a  better 
account  of  himself  than  by  saying  Sam's  in  a  Skelter, 
I  warrant  you." 

The  celebrated  frost,  which  overspread  the  Thames 
at  the  rime  that  this  conversation  took  place,  was  one 
of  the  longest  and  severest  in  the  history  of  London. 
From  the  beginning  of  December,  1683,  until  the  6th 
of  the  February  following,  the  river  was  so  completely 
frozen  from  London-bridge  to  Westminster,  that  ant 
other  dty  was  erected  on  the  ice^  and  furnish^  with 
all  the  commodities,  carriages,  restivlties  and  enter* 
tainments  which  were  to  1^  found  upon  Its  banks. 
This  British  carnival  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Blanket  fair,"  and  its  principal  scene  of  merriment 
was  neariy  opposite  the  Temple-stalra.  A  double  line 
of  small  square  tents,  stretching  from  the  water-gats 
of  that  building  almost  straight  across  the  river,  waa 
called  Temple  street ;  and  another  running  neariy  par- 
allel with  the  Surrey  shore,  was  named  Thames  street; 
both  of  which  were  decorated  with  eay  signs,  garlands 
and  tavemera'  bushes,  intimating  that  food,  wine,  fixe 
and  amusements  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  found  within. 
In  that  part  of  the  river  which  was  not  occupied  1^ 
tents,  the  ice  generally  lay  in  Large  irregular  masses, 
with  occasional  fractures  showing  the  water  below, 
having  a  board  placed  over  them,  and  a  waterman 
standing  on  each  side  to  collect  the  toll  from  such  as 
passed  across  it  In  several  places,  however,  a  space 
had  been  cleared  for  a  bear-bait  or  buU-runnlne,  or  the 
erection  of  printing-presses,  which,  Evelyn  observes, 
were  said  to  gain  fiv$  pounds  a  day  for  the  printing  m 
names  onhr.  There  were  also  gaming-tables,  public 
fires,  wtiiriicotes,  and  that  Important  feature  of  all 
great  frosts  on  the  Thames,  the  roasting  of  an  entire 
ox  over  an  iron  pan  which  stood  upon  the  ice.  Around 
each  of  these  exhibldons  was  collected  a  very  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  vulifar  of  the  days  of  king  Cnarles  the 
Second :  some  being  in  attendance  from  a  natural  love 
of  brutal  pastimes ;  othere  from  the  frost  aflbrdinc  a 
plausible  excuse  for  their  very  great  inclination  to  idle- 
ness ;  others  from  the  hope  of  finding  an  easy  prey  for 
their  knaycry  to  play  upon ;  othere  from  their  attach- 
ment to  stray  purees ;  and  all  from  an  innate  propen- 
sity to  mischief.  Beyond  this  part  of  the  fair,  and 
nearer  to  t))e  phore,  was  a  stand  of  various  kinds  of 
carriages,  re^y  to  seize  upon  visitore  at  their  first  en- 
tering upon  the  river ;  some  being  shaped  like  cars,  or 
the  cabriolets  of  the  present  day,  and  othere  consisting 
of  the  ordinary  heavy  hackney-coaches  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

As  one  of  the  days  of  this  fair  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
a  tall,  haFd-ieatured  man,  with  black  hair  was  seen  ad- 
vancing from  Westminster  tov^ard  the  t^nts  which 
stood  by  the  Bankside :  he  was  met  and  accosted  by  a 
eood-looking  person,  of  a  remarkably  free  and  cavaHep- 
uke  air,  with  a  singular  habit  of  striding  as  he  walked, 
clothed  in  rather  an  andque  military  costume,  which 
■oennd  to  be  rather  the  worn  for  wear,  either  from  iti 
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continual  duty,  or  perhaps  from  the  yery  hard  service 
which  it  had  seen  in  the  wars.  In  short,  the  whole  of 
his  appearance  indicated  one  of  those  military  men 
who  were  thrown  out  of  employ  at  the  restoratioD, 
with  but  limited  means  of  support;  yet,  though  he 
strove  to  cover  his  poverty  by  an  air  of  levity  and 
mirth,  the  brave  soldier  and  the  honorable  man  were 
evident  through  all.  "  The  good  time  of  the  evening 
to  you,  sir,"  saick  the  soldier;  "you  are  visiting  Blan- 
ket foir,  I  presume :  trust  me,  sir,  a  merry  sight  and  a 
goodly ;  for  I  take  it  upon  my  credit  to  say  to  you  that 
there  oe  persons  of  excellent  fashion  therein."  A  wide 
step  at  this  place.  "  Witty  gentlemen,  sir,  and  valiant; 
most  of  them  mine  intimates,  for  we  have  served  to- 


and  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  be  choice  in  your  comrades,  for 
there  be  knaves  in  yonder  fair — smite  me,  sir,  there  be 
knaves  in  it !"  And  his  address  concluded  with  a  third 
Immense  stride.    '*  Truly,  sir,"  replied  the  tall  stran- 

Ser,  with  somewhat  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice.  "  truly,  I 
oubt  not  that  you  are  well  qualified  to  speak  touching 
the  knavery  of  the  place.  And  seeing  that  I  came  to 
look  on  some  of  the  sports,  I  shall  think  myself  happy 
In  your  escort  where  I  may  best  partake  of  them.  .  I 
will  gladly  bestow  a  quart  of  canaries,  or  what  you 
will,  to  have  that  courtesy."  "My  most  honored 
friend,"  cried  the  soldier,  in  ecstacy,  "I  shall  desire 
leave  speedily  to  embrace  you :  I  saw  from  the  first 
that  you  were  a  gentleman— discovered  it  with  half  an 
eye,  sir.  None  of  your  swa^ering  troopera" — a  stride 
at  this  place,  as  if  to  give  effect  to  his  words—"  who 
tramp  the  ice  for  a  dinner,  spike  me!  no.  sir;  but  a 
gentleman,  sir,  a  real  gentleman;"  and  he  finished 
with  a  long  step  as  before.  "  And  by  what  dtle  may  I 
accost  you,  sir?"  asked  the  first  stranger  of  his  com- 
panion. "  I  am  a  poor  captain  of  Rupert's,  sir,"  re- 
plied he.  with  some  feeling;  "now  the  wan  are  over, 
and  the  king  back  again,  thrown  aside  with  other  rusty 
armor:  my  name  is  Hannibal  Corselet,  and  I  led  a 
troop  of  horse  under  the  most  valiant  prince  Rupert, 
who  hath  often  bestowed  favore  on  me  vrith  his  own 
hand  in  the  field :  but  that  shall  pass.  For  mine  house 
and  famUy,  they  are  of  the  famous  Stradaello  in  Italy; 
and  for  that  I  have  an  unconfined  and  martial  step, 
my  comrades  were  wont  to  call  me  Captain  Straddle, 
though  I  certify  you  that  it  was  but  in  honorable  jo- 
ooseness.  And  for  your  peculiar  tide?"  "Forme," 
replied  the  first  speaker,  with  some  hesitation,  "you 
may  call  me  Hans  in  Kdder;  'tis  a  name  I  traveled 
with  in  Holland."  "Ha!"  cried  Captain  Corselet, 
"  then  you  have  seen  the  Belgic  lion  and  Jack  Dutch- 
man. Sir,  I  honor  you  for  your  experience.  And  now, 
as  the  evening  is  closing,  I  deem  that  you  will  not  de- 
sire yet  to  look  upon  the  sports,  but  rather  go  into 
some  honest  tavern  to  recruit.  What  say  you,  sirl— 
here  is  the  Royal  Oak ;  and  PlI  assure  you  that  you 
shall  drink  worse  French  wine  than  they  draw  within." 
"I  attend  you,  captain,"  said  Hans,  "for  I  have  found 
the  Royal  Oak  prove  a  good  shelter  ere  now ;"  and  our 
two  heroea  entered  the  tent 

The  Interior  of  the  tavern  presented  but  little  room, 
and  few  and  coarse  accommodations.  On  one  side  a 
large  fire  was  supported  on  an  iron  stand ;  and  a  brass 
lamp,  which  blazed  fiercely,  in  the  center,  served  to 
show  some  half  dozen  persons  seated  near  a  rude  table 
covered  with  tankards,  tall  Venice  glasses,  and  various 
kinds  of  flasks  and  bottles.  By  the  fire  sat  a  stout  man 
in  a  sailor's  habit,  who  seemed,  from  the  sarcastic  fero- 
city of  his  features  and  the  arms  which  he  carried,  to 
be  of  the  rudest  class  of  pirates,  though  few  would  have 
ventured  to  ask  him  the  question.  Several  strangers, 
with  the  landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak,  his  drawers,  ana 
their  liquore,  filled  the  remainder  of  the  tavern. 

"  Good  even  to  ye  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the  captain. 


and  stretching  out  his  legs,  "has  good  canaries  and 
claret,  boy,  eh  1  "  The  best  on  the  river,  so  please  you," 
•aid  the  tapster,  taking  up  a  tankard.  "Then  do  me 
tbuia  office  quickly— fiU  me  a  Quart  of  sack  and  bum 


it;  let  the  jug  cream  and  mantle  Uke  the  snow-wnatli 
of  the  Switzer*s  mountains. 

*Ho!  ho !  ho!  BiBC«  life  is  full  of  woe. 
Let  the  glan  be  filled  i«tla— ho !  ho !  ho  !*  ** 

"  Well  done,  captain  I  your  mirth  becomes  you,"  said 
Master  Hans,  taking  a  seat  in  the  circle ; "  berets  a  health 
to  you."  "  Sir,  you  make  me  proud ;  but  what  saith 
the  provert)  7  *  A  merry  heart  is  worth  gold ;'  and  for- 
tune could  never  rob  me  of  that  And  nowjzentlemeny 
speakli:^  of  fortune  reminds  me  of  war.  When  I  was 
in  the  army  under  Prince  Rupert,  he  was  a  commander 
of  such  unmatchable  courage,  that  he  galloped  to  battle 
with  as  much  speed  as  if  he  rode  to  a  banquet"  "  Ay," 
rejoined  the  landlord,  "  and  the  story  runs  that  thera 
was  a  song  known  to  many  of  his  officers  by  the  name 
of  Rupert^s  hymn.  I  would  e'en  give  a  tankard  of 
claret  but  to  hear  it"  "Order  up  the  claret,  landlord, 
and  open  your  ears,  then,"  answered  Corselet :  "  TU 
give  it  you  as  we  sang  it  at  the  fi;rand  charge  at  Naseby 
field,  in  1646 ;  only  you  must  tnlnk  that  the  sound  of 
the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  chorus  of  the 
whole  troops,  made  it  more  splrit-stiiing  than  we  shall 
hear  it  agam : — 

*  H oant,  gmllaati,  SMNUit !  for  the  rays  of  the  iBoniing 

Are  gilding  your  anna  on  the  tent-coTer*4  plain ; 
Mount,  gallanta,  mount !  for  the  day  that  Is  oawntag 

Must  shine  on  us  Tictors,  or  shine  on  us  slain : 
Mount  Cavaliers !  it  is  loyalty  speeds  you  ; 
Mount  Cavaliers !  It  is  Rupert  who  leads  you ; 
Mount  CavaJiers !  let  the  flag  which  ftecedes  yea 

Be  cover*d  with  Mood,  or  with  glory  again  I 

*  Draw,  gallants,  draw !  on  the  enemy  dadiing, 

Full  on  his  ranks  irresistibly  pour ; 
On,  galianta,  on !  when  the  sabica  are  flashing 
Remember  king  Cliaries-Huid  remember  no  ssofe ! 


On,  Cavaliers !  U  is  vengeance  that  speeds  you ; 
On,  Cavaliers !  it  is  Rupert  who  leads  you ; 
On,  Cavaliers !  let  the  flag  which  precedes  you 
Be  covered  with  glory,  or  cover'd  with  gore  !* " 

While  these  verses  were  singing,  the  features  of 
Master  Hans  began  to  lose  their  harshness  as  they  be- 
came flushed  and  animated  by  the  sonc;  and  he  at 
length  Joined  in  the  rushing  tide  of  the  chorus  with  aa 
much  airaour  as  if  he  had  that  moment  had  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup  on  the  field  of  Naseby,  with  the  royal  army 
in  full  charge  behind  him.  The  applause  and  excite- 
ment produced  by  this  soiu[  had  not  subsided  when  a 
pompous  voice  was  heard  exclaiming  at  the  door : 
"Make  way,  there!  good  people,  make  vtrav  for  us  of 
the  legality,  who  are  come  to  look  for  hidden  enor- 
mities!— we've  warrant  for  that  we  do,  as  shall  be 
manifested;"  and  immediately  entered  our  old  ac^ 
quaintanoe  Overcrow,  followed  bv  several  watchmen. 
The  beadle  cast  a  scrutinising  glace  around  the  tent, 
which  rested  chiefly  upon  the  stout  sailor,  the  captain* 
and  his  companion  Hans.  "Pierce  Possett,"  said 
Overcrow  to  one  of  the  watchmen,  "guard  the  door; 
and,  Cresset,  hold  up  the  lantern  wnilst  I  consult  mine 
intelligencer.  I  promise  vou,  my  masters,  some  of  ye 
look  like  knaves  that  I  like  not ;  and  it  snail  go  hajtl 
but  it  be  proved  so  ere  we  depart  I'm  in  search  of;" 
he  continued,  looking  on  a  paper,  "  of  a — ^ura — tun — 
long-bodled-^ark-hidr— foreign-looking—"  and  then 
addressing  himself  to  the  stranger,  he  added,  "And 
pray,  friend,  how  may  you  be  named*?" — "You  mi^ 
call  me  Hans  in  Kelder,"  was  the  answer.  "  Nay,  an 
you  call  yourself  so,  that's  enow  for  me,  and  so  I  pro- 
mise to  show  you  the  inside  of  the  Brige  watch-houaa 
to-night.  Master  Hans,  for  you  are  known  to  be  a 
knave."— "Not  without  my  consent,"  replied  the 
stranflrer,  coolly.—"  Nor  without  mine  neither,"  added 
Captain  Corselet;  "for  this  gentleman  came  hither 
with  me,  and  straf  midi  heJle  I  as  Jack  German  says, 
if  I  see  him  captured  without  a  blow!"— "Fellow, 
fellow !"  said  Overcrow,  "  this  must  be  answered  to 
your  superiora :  but  you  shall  be  dealt  with  anon,  for 
we  of  the  legality  are  not  to  be  bullied  in  the  discharge 
of  our  ministry  r'  and  turning  to  the  sailor,:he  added : 
"And  who  may  you  be,  master  mariner ?"—" The 
devil !"  replied  the  sailor,  starting  from  his  seat,  and 
speaking  m  a  harah,  deep  tone.  At  this  the  valiant 
Overcrow  at  first  recoiled  a  few  steps,  but  recoverlur 
himself,  answered,  "Then  I  charge  the  watch  with 
you,  in  the  name  of  King  Charles  and  St  Magnua  t^ 


HANS  IN  EELDER. 
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Martyr.  Bat  give  us  your  name,  fellow  I  we're  not  to 
be  scared  by  your  bullying."—"  Hark  ye  brother,*'  said 
the  maiiner,  completely  rousing  himself,  "when  we 
sailors  are  asked  for  names  we  don't  care  to  own  to, 
we  call  the  ship  Haru  in  Kelder ;  so,  d'ye  see  me  now — be 
content  with  a  civil  answer,  and  sheer  off  wliile  the 
play  is  good."— "Ota,  it's  a  plot,  I  seel"  exclaimed 
Overcrow;  '*  there's  a  villain  of  the  name  in  every 
parish:  and  there'll  be  old  firing  of  London  afain!" — 
*'  Who  was  it  spake  of  firing  London  1"  cried  me  sailor, 
starting  up  in  frenzy;  "  who  said  that  I  threw  the  first 
fire-ball?'^  and  immediately  rushed  out  of  the  tavern. 
In  the  very  height  of  the  suroiise  which  this  occasioned, 
Saunders  Spleuchan  burst  into  the  tent,  his  face  pale, 
and  his  liair  standing  on  end  with  fright,  exclaiminff 
*'Come  awa' !  if  ye' re  christian  folk,  come  awa' !  for 
there's  the  deil  himsel  on  the  starlings  o'  London 
bridge,  meting  like  a  croco^le,  and  rampaging  like  a 
fly  tin^  dragon ;  and  this  is  the  twasome  time  that  I  hae 
see  him."  "And  as  I  have  never  seen  him  once," 
said  Captain  Corselet  "I  '11  e'en  go  now;  so  show  me 
the  way,  my  bony  Scotl"  and,  notwithstanding  the 
exclamations  of  Overcrow,  the  whole  party  rushed  out. 
The  Baakside  and  London-bridge  were,  during  the 

Seat  fiost,  the  most  lonely  and  unfrequented  parts  of 
e  crowded  surface  of  the  Thames,  for  the  tents  and 
atreeu  did  not  come  up  close  to  either;  and  in  1683 
there  were  several  robberies  committed  about  those 
places,  especially  upon  such  passengers  as  were  so  in- 
cautious as  to  say  with  the  travellers  in  Shakspeare's 
Henry  IV.,  that  "they  would  along  with  company, 
having  great  chai^."  It  was  to  this  sloomy  and  silent 
spot  that  the  visitors  of  the  Royal  Oak  now  rapidly 
crowded ;  but  ere  they  could  reach  it,  the  report  of  a 


pistol,  followed  by  a  faint  cry,  quickened  both  their 
steps  and  their  curiosity.  The  evening  had  by  this 
time  ffrovm  quite  dark;  and  from  the  occasional  lights 


which  elanced  up  and  down  in  the  houses  upon  Lon- 
don-bridge and  the  Bankside,  it  was  evident  that  the 
^ver  inhabitanU  were  retiring  to  rest.  The  edifice 
Itself  rose  in  a  dark,  heavy  mass  above  the  whitened 
river,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  ruddy  glare  with 
which  the  distant  fires  of  Blanket  fair  had  tinted  the 
night-skies,  and  the  cold  light  that  the  wintry  moon 
had  cast  upon  the  ice.  On  one  of  the  starlings  of  the 
bridge  nearest  the  Surrey  shore,  a  figure  in  white  was 
seen  lying  apparently  lifeless,  with  the  head  hanging 
over  toward  the  water.  "My  oertiel"  exclaimed 
Spleuchan,  when  this  scene  presented  itself,  "  the  deil 
be  in  me,  if  they  hae  na  shot  the  ghaist  for  the  sake  o' 
his  mort-claithes  I"  "  There's  more  knavery  in  it  than 
that,  friend  Scot,"  replied  Captain  Corselet ;  "  hark !  he 

f roans.  Gentlemen,  the  poor  wretch  is  yet  living! 
uch  of  ye  as  are  valiant  and  willing,  come  with  me, 
and  percliance  we  shall  yet  save  him."  Upon  this  he 
rushed  forward,  and  with  some  difficulty  mounted  ^ 
high  starling  by  the  blocks  of  ice  which  lay  around  it ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  ascended  it  when  he  found  himself 
seized  by  a  powerful  grasp,  which  the  glimmering  light 
discovered  to  be  that  of  the  pirate  sauor  who  had  so 
hastily  quitted  the  Royal  Oak.  "  Holla,  comrade !" 
cried  the  captain,  "  let  go  your  hold ;  we  must  save  the 
dying  man  before  you.'^  "  Yourself  shall  be  the  dying 
man,  then,"  replied  the  sailor,  "unless  you  quit  us 
both :  I  carry  two  men's  lives  at  my  girdle,  and,  by  the 
fiend  of  darkness,  one  of  them  shall  be  yours  rather 
than  you  shall  have  my  secret  I"  "  Gentlemen  I"  ex- 
claimed Corselet,  taking  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mariner, 
and  loudly  calling  out  to  his  party,  which  was  now  in- 
creased by  several  persons  bearing  flambeaux,  "gentle- 
men, make  up,  in  the  name  of  God  and  King  Charies  I 
for  here's  a  villian  and  a  secret  worth  a  lung's  ran- 
som."— "Rather  worth  a  nation's  eternal  curse!"  said 
the  figure  in  white,  recovering,  and  speaking  in  a  faint 
voice.  The  reply  to  this  was  another  pistol  (tischarged 
by  the  mariner;  though  his  arms  being  arrested  by 
Corselet,  the  contents  were  lodged  in  his  own  body, 
which  rolled  off*  the  starling  under  the  arch  of  the 
bridge  where  the  tide  was  unfrozen,  and  immediately 
sank  beneath  the  ice.  "Is  he  eone?"  exclaimed  the 
figure,  raiung  himself,  and  looking  wildlv  after  the 
sailor;  "  then  1  must  soon  follow,  anS  my  life  is  rapidly 
passing.  Nay,  attempt  not  (o  drag  me  hence,"  he 
continued,  to  several  persons  who  Md  now  ascended 


the  starling,  and  endeavored  to  remove  him :  "  seek  not 
to  drag  me  hence,  for  I  vrill  die  here,  and  eYsewhere  I 
will  reveal  nothing;  but  bear  me  up  for  a  little,  and 
now  listen  all  of  you.  He  whose  body  is  how  the  prey 
of  the  waters,  and  whose  soul  is  eone  to  its  place,  was 
the  infernal  Hubert  Cloudesley,  who  first  fired  London 
— and  I  was  his  accomplice !  Ay,  well  may  ye  shrink 
from  me,"  he  added,  as  his  supporters,  with  unvoluntary 
horror,  let  his  body  fall  upon  the  starling—"  but  ye  are 
all  avenged :  for  even  they  who  lost  friends  and  fortune 
in  that  awful  burning,  in  the  wildest  moment  of  horror, 
were  in  Paradise  to  me,  ever  since  that  hour.  Never 
could  I  again  enter  the  dty— but,  af^er  a  restless  and 
wandering  life  spent  aH  over  the  earth,  I  came  to  dl0 
in  penance  in  sight  of  my  recovering  victim.  My  MfSl 
is  ebbing  fiuter  than  the  tide  below  me.    This 


My  HA 

I  night, 
Hubert 


for  the  first  time  cince  we  set  London  in  flames.  Hub  , 
and  I  met ;  and  to  preserve  the  accursed  secret  he  hath 
gone  to  his  account  with  another  murder.  Ever  since 
my  return  to  England  I  have  nightly,  as  an  act  of  pen- 
itence, clothed  myself  in  my  grave  dothee,  and  sat 
beneath  this  bridge  till  the. dawn  of  mormn£,  weeping 
over  my  past  euUt,  and  shivering  to  the  lught-blast. 
My  abode  hath  been  the  most  wretched  hovel  of  yonder 
bank ;  and  my  ill-gotten  wealth  has  been  scattered  to 
every  sufferer  around  me,  that  their  blessings  might 
ascend  with  the  curses  of  my  victims.  And  now  I  am 
departing,  bound  on  a  longer  and  a  daricer  voyage  than 
ever  manner  sailed.  Oh,  London  T'  he  continued, 
making  an  effort  to  raise  himself  and  look  toward  th« 
city,  "live  for  ever  I  thy  name  shall  rise  in  dory  from 
thine  ashes,  while  mine  shall  die  accursed  and  un- 
known." He  uttered  these  words  with  all  his  remain- 
ing strength,  and  his  life  then  forsaking  him,  he  fell 
backward  as  the  mariner  had  done,  over  the  stariing 
beneath  the  bridge.  As  he  sank,  however,  the  shroud 
blew  aside  from  his  face,  and  Spleuchan  exclaimed, 
"My  certie!  the  dell's  keeplt  a  gude  look  out  after  its 
ain,  for  its  the  wizard  ohiel  they  ca'  Hans  in  Kelder  !'* 

"Ay,"  said  Overcrow,  bustling  up,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  collar  of  the  tall  stranger,  "but  we've 
another  rogue  here  of  that  name,  that  may  swing  in- 
stead of  him ;  for  the  legality  of  the  land  is  not  to  be 
defrauded  of  its  prey :  somebody  shall  be  hanged !  that 
I've  made  up  my  mind  on."  "Hold  there,  master 
constable,"  cried  Corselet,  leaping  down  from  ths 
starling  and  seizing  the  beadle;  "lesrzeal,  and  more 
wisdom :  this  Is  a  loyalist  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  'm 
another ;  and,  moreover,  we've  a  cup  to  dring  together 
before  we  part."  "That  you  shall  do,"  answered 
Overcrow,  "  by  being  put  in  ward  together,  and  both 
taste  of  the  same  cup.  He,  he,  ha,  hoh  1  Bring  him 
along,  watchmen!  Come  on,  fellow!  you're  mighty 
unwlllinff  to  go  to  prison,  methinks."  The  force  of 
the  beadle's  grasp  tore  open  the  cloak  in  which  the 
stranger  was  enveloped,  and  discovered  upon  his  breast 
the  silver  star  of  the  garter,  with  its  rich  jewel  sus- 
pended by  a  blue  riband  about  his  neck.  His  hat  fall- 
ing off  too,  at  the  same  moment,  discovered  the  full 
features  of  Charles  the  Second  himself,  surrounded  by 
that  fine  dark  hair  which  so  strongly  characterized  him. 
"God  save  the  king!"  cried  Corselet,  taking  the  as- 
tonished Overcrow  oy  the  collar,  and  giving  him  a 
violent  swing  round— "Who  Is  likely  to  be  hanged 
now,  master  constable?"  "Fear  not,"  s&ld  the  merrv 
monarch:  "magistrates  should  be  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers ;  and,  odds  fish !  this  fellow  would  terrify  a  knave 
with  e'er  a  bailifTln  Christendom.  But  fear  not,  man: 
fear  not :  death  and  disguises  make  all  men  equals ;  and 
this  night  hath  shown  us  that  which  kings  may  well 
be  instructed  by.  But  now  let  us  back  to  the  Roytl 
Oak,  and  finish  our  night,  captain,  and  hi  the  morning 
you  shall  have  both  reward  and  employment  Believe 
me,  my  heart  is  grateful  to  all  my  old  defenders;  but 
mine  eyes  are  not  all-seeing,  nor  Is  my  treasury  with* 
out  a  bottom." 

Such  was  one  of  the  romantic  occurrences  of  the 
great  frost  in  16^ :  but  although  history  make  no  men- 
tion of  it,  yet  the  extraordlnary.penance  is  recorded  In 
a  periodical  paper  of  1767 ;  and  impressions  are  still  ex- 
tant of  a  bill  printed  on  the  ice  In  the  famous  frost  now 
described,  on  which  are  found  the  names  of  all  the 
royal  family,  one  of  whom  is  designated  by  the  singultr 
title  of  Havs  IK  KxLDXx. 
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BT  B.  8.  MACKXKZIE,  L.  L.  D. 

Pebhaps  the  greatest  value  of  thU  axmecdote  U  that 
it  is  literally  ' '  founded  upon  fact."  The  circumstances 
ai«  not  wholly  unknown  in  Rome  and  Venice,  nor  the 
dramati»  perwrue  in  England. 

Where  sea-girt  Venice  points  westwaiyily  into  the 
Adriatic,  there  is  a  little  lone  Island,  dimly  visible  from 
the  sandy  shore  of  the  Lido,  tp  which  your  gondclitri 
may  row  you  {n  a^ut  hatif  an  hour.  It  looks  dark  and 
desolater-the  stranger's  step  rarelv  intrudes  upon  its 
loneliness,  but  it  is  oftener  visited  by  the  Venetians, 
who  turn  from  the  gaiety  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco, 

"The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  maaqae  of  Italy," 
to  indulge,  in  that  lone  place,  in  the  melancholy  emo- 
tions which  follow  the  eMro  ojf  enjoyment.  |n  the  til- 
umphant  and  stirring  times  of  blind  old'  Dandblo,  it 
was  a  sort  of  gutheiine  place  for  the  wild  maiiners  who 
ewept  the  Adnatlc  ana  the  Levant  witlj  a  piratical  free- 
dom. They  l)uilt  a  dwelling  there,  fn  which  cbnve- 
|iience  was  consulted  rather  than  architectural  beauty, 
and  the  place  seems  well  adapted  for  the  rendezvous  of 
these  skimmers  of  the  seas.  When  the  flag  of  St. 
Mark  ceased  to  be  the  talisman  of  power,  pomp,  pride 
and  victory,  as  the  prows  of  Venice  swept  over  the 
seas — with  an  eagle's  arrowy  flight— these  ocean  free- 
booters, also,  felt  decay:  the  Island  became  deserted — 
t)ie|r  citadel  a  ruin,  and,  of  late  years  only,  did  it  re- 
ceive a' partial  renovation,  when  it  became  converted 
into,  and  used  as  a  lazar-hbuse,  or  recepticle  for  the 
}nsane. 

Among  the  many  inmates  of  this  dreary  abode  was 
one,  whose  madness  was  of  a  mild  and  subdued  na- 
ture. When  \  learned  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  my 
curiosity— or,  it  may  be.  a  higher  and  better  feeling-^ 
became  strongly  excited.  I  enquired  into  the  particu- 
lars of  his  story,  and 'the  result  of  this  inquisition  still 
more  deeply  interested  me  in  his  fate,  while  U  assured 
me,  aiso;  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  soften 
)Us  complaint— less  of  madness  than  melai^choly — its 
asperities  bein£  few  and  faint,  its  paroxysms  were  un- 
^iMjueht— his  demeanor  exhibited  more  of  a  td!^<A.  warp- 
ed than  wrecked — and  upon  all  pofnts  but  one  he  was 
fully  as  rational  as  one-naif  the  world.  ^  But  I  antici- 
pate my  tale.  It  is  a  sad  narrative  of  a  high  heart 
which  "  brokenly  Ifved  on,"  with  all  its  ardent  hopes 
phattered,  and  its  afiections  scattered  |n  the  dust  around 
|t,  ' 

When  I  first  si^w  that  young  Englishman  |n  the  Ve- 
netian madhouse,  he  seemed  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Toil  and  turmoil  of  the  mind  had  given  him  a  furrowed 
cheek,  for  I  afterward  knew  tl^t  he  wanted  some 
years  of  his  apparent  age.  He  was  rich  and  high-bom. 
lie  must  have  been  more  than  usually  beautiful — if  we 
may  apply  the  term  "  beautiful"  to  man — ^for  even  then, 
the  pale  shadow  of  his  former  self,  he  was  one  on  whom 
the  eye  would  Involuntarily  linger-— just  as  we  cannot 
pass  by,  with  the  mere  common  glance  of  admiration, 
soine  splendid  production,  where  the  art  of  the  sculp- 
tor ([Pygmal|on  like)  has  thrown  such  mind  into  the 
marble,  that  it  seems  as  if  struggling  into  the  energy 
of  life. 

From  hlF  youth  upward,  he  was  enthusiastic  as  the 
veriest  pqct,  whose  mind  is  so  exquisitely  formed,'  as 
to  be  crushed  jn  contact  with  the  rude  world— like 
some  fairy-like  piece  of  exquisite  and  priceless  biwuU- 
He,  which  is  fragmented  by  a  slight  touch.  His  im- 
agination had  loved  to  run  riot  through  the  aspliodel 
fields  of  poetic  thought,  before  he  had  "  filed  his  mind" 
to  the  necessity  of  slaking  its  thirst  at  the  fresh-welling 
fountains  of  solid  knowledge.  %ut  in  time  this  neces- 
sity became  selt'-apparent,  i^nd  he  plunged  eagerly  into 
the  deep  quest  of' what  Learning  from  her  ancient 
scrolls  can  bestow,  or  Nature  scatter  forth  to  the  in- 
quirer from  her  ever  open  and  exhaustless  volume  of 
beauty  and  living  action.  He  drank  deeply  of  the 
mingled  watera  of  other  men's  detailed  exnerience,  and 
his  own  dreamy  imaginings.  The  magnificence  of  this 
world's  extenud  beauty  fiUed  him  with  wild  delight. 
He  had  become  an  ideaust. 

'   Wherever  he  looked— whatever  he  beheld— however 
Jiattin  anayed  henelf—oll  rainisterad  to  tha  pleamure 


of  a  mind  sensitively  aw^e  to  a  keen  and  quick  per-* 
ception  of  the  beautiful.  Lfke  that  flower  which  at)!! 
turn's  to  the  day-god.  as  tie  treads  t)ie'azure  paths  of 
heaven,  and  folds  up  ner  golden  petals  when  his  glory 
retires  to  gladden  other  lands — so  did  his  'spfrit  expand 
as  it  gazed  delightedly  on  this  world  we  are  in  and  of; 
and  so,  too,  when  the  dusky  twilight  of  graver  thought 
came  on,  did  It  veil  its  contemplation  nom  the  dark- 
ness wMch  then  surrounded  it  For,  hitherto^  al- 
though he  sometimes  paused,  even  in  the  full  rapidity 
of  his  studbus  course,  to  wonder  at  many  things — 
wlldeiing  as  the  Fata  Morgana  to  the  Sicilian  peasant 
— his  soul  remained  tranquil  in  the  rapid  path  ne  tra- 
versed. 

At  length— for  it  could  not  long  be  othenR'ise— he 
panted  for  communings  with  an  intelligence  like  his 
own.  He  eighed  for  some  Egeria  in  his  loneliness. 
His  fancy  framed  for  himself  a  being  bright  in  charms, 
and  beautiful  In  intelligence.  It  endowed  her  with  all 
of  fair,  or  wise,  or  wonderful,  that  lover,  philosopher  or 
poet'could  severally  have  imaged.  He  languished  for 
the  bright  reality  of  this  dear  vision  which  haunted  hla 
dreams  by  night  and  his  thoughts  by  day— breathing, 
beautiful  and^rcal ! 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange — ^for  the  idealist  has 
endowments  which  are  his  own  peculiars.  All  peace, 
all  time,  all  things,  become  subsidiary  to  one  engross- 
ing thought.  '"  I  will  go  forth,"  thoucht  he,  "  to  seek 
in  other  lands  for  that  intelligence  and  t>eauty  which  I 
have  vainly  quested  in  my  own.  In  other  climes  which 
Nature  has  arrayed  in  her  most  magnificent  and  beau- 
tiful hues,  there  must  exist  some  corresponding  human 
beauty  and  intellect  to  match  the  gor^ousness  which 
rests  beneath  those  far  and  favored  skies.  Surely,  the 
children  of  these  sunny  )and's  must  st}ll  be  beautiful 
and  gifted'  as  in  old  days,  when  they  were  the  poet- 
themes  which  eveii  pow  stir  the  soul  of  man  up  from 
its  very  depths !"' 

He  made  the  tour  of  Europer-and  still  was  dis- 
satisfied. In  France  he  did  not  find  the  creature  he 
sought  for.  Beautiful  women  met  his  eye — ^wit,  light- 
ning-winged, sped  from  their  lips  they  had  pretty  word& 
strung  like  pearls,  for  "his  ear — smiles,  which  seemed 
the  very  anows  of  a  most  hearted  lover-fascination 
which,  like  a 'whirlpool,  drew  all  admiration  into  its 
eddy— but  he  found,  or  fancied,  that  all  was  mere  show, 
and  tinsel,  he  distrusted  the  atoning  sincerity  of  heart 
wjth  which  heartlessness  can  so  well  Invest  herscU; 
and  he  fled,  in  djsgust,  from  the  Calypso  wiles  of  Par- 
isian fashion.  It  was  the  same  wherever  he  went :  all 
Saces  lacked  the  Hesperian  fruit  he  sought.  So  as  a 
St  resource,  he  turned  his  pilgrim-steps  to  Italy,  and 
if  here  he  failed  also :  if  indeed  the  being  he  soueht 
was  iiot  to  be  found— If  fapcy  had  cheatecfhim  with  a 
dread  of  what  would  not  be  If  his  desire  was  to  be  un- 
satisfied, his  resolve  i^^s  to  return  from  the  wildering 
world  of  imagination  to  the  real  world  of  action — ^to  let 
ambition  have  a  proper  sway  within  his  heart — ^to  as- 
pire to  a  station  among  the  magnates  of  the  land — to 
live  for  others  as  hithertp  he  had  lived  but  for  himself. 
He  knew  that  a  man  may  himself  be  bankrupt  in  hap- 
piness, aind  yet  bestow  it.   ' 

So,  he  came  to  Rome,  where,  for  a  time  the  distract- 
ing thoughts,  which  so  long  had  torn  his  bosom  l>ecame 
subdued.  He  was  now  amid  the  wrecks  of  national 
glory  and  grandeur,  and  thinking  on  what  Rome  hajd 
been,  and  viewing  her  preserit  littleness,  it  was  no 
wonder  if,  spirit-led  by  the  memory  of  hoar  antiquity, 
he  should  forget  his  own  thoughts.  But  t^is  was  soon 
past :  he  still  trod  upon  the  grave  of  Empire,  but  th'e 
spell  had  lost  its  power — ^he  returned  to  the  contempla- 
tion pf  the  shrined  hopes  of  his  youtliful  fancy,  smiling 
at  his  having  ever  forgotten  them.' 

But  at  Rome,  though  tiis  stay  was  prolonged,  his 
pureuit  of  the  embodiment  of  mental  and  personal 
beauty  was  in  vain.  Yet  he  lingered  with  the  "  Niobe 
of  nanons."— At  length,  when  hope  grew  dead,  and  he 
had  beconie  even  somewhat  ashamed  pf  the  phantasy 
which  had  cost  him  so  much  pmxiety,  he  was  preparing 
—in  a  chastened  and  sober  mood — to  return  to  Eng- 
land, when  he  was  pereuaded  to  attend  a  masqued  bdl 
at  the  palace  Borghese. 

He  mingled  with  the  crowds,  and  was  quitting  that 
goigeotts  scene— ^hero  happy  hearts  were  more  Sappyi 
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and  sad  ones  put  on  the  seeming  of  joy  to  cheat  them- 
selves into  a  rorgetfulness  of  gnef— when  a  lady,  hah* 
ited  as  Hebe,  attracted  his  attention.  He  spoke  to  her, 
and  her  ready  wit,  eloquent  words,  rich  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  rare  di^ty  of  demeanor  made  him  yet 
more  interested  in  this  chance  companion.  It  was  the 
sole  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  haughty  house  of  Col- 
onna,  who  thus  enslaved  him.  She  had  marked  the 
coldness  of  his  manner,  the  abstraction  of  h|s  very 
mirth,  and,  with  all  the  innocent  thouehtlesspess  of 
sun>icionles8  youth,  had  sportively  said  that  she  would 
enoeavor  to  thaw  the  frozen  veil  which  enwrapped  the 
northern  stranger.    She  succeeded. 

i  mentioned  that  Julian— for  I  will  name  him  thus — 
was  of  high  birtl).  The  ancestral  house  of  Colonna, 
on  whose  columns  the  hqnors  of  Rome  once  rested — 
remained  prouder  in  its  poverty,  tjianeyen  when  wealth 

Sve  it  a  golden  appearance.  Julian  soon  knew  that  a 
ughter  of  that  high  and  haughty  line  would  not  be 
fiiven  to  a  stranger.  The  Cojonna  family  numbered 
the  mighty  among  its  alliances  of  old,  and  Leonora — 
this  fair  and  sole  scion  of  its  latter  day»— was  destined 
for  a  convent's' cell,  or  a  maniage  of  interest. 

And  the  knowledge  of  this  but  fed  the  flame  which 
filled  Julian's  heart.  He  loved  this  &ir  daughter  of 
the  land  of  beauty  and  of  passion.  To  him  she  ap- 
peared the  realization  of  all  which  he  had  hopelessly 
noped  for,  the  gem,  worth  a  monarch's  ransom,  to  be 
snatched  from  the  treasury  of  life,  and  pressed  to  his 
heart  as  priceless. 

He  offered  his  hand  and  heart  to  the  lovely  maiden. 
The  offer  met  with  calm  and  cold  rejection.  ButJit  is 
■aid,  I  cannot  guess  how  truly,  that  in  Italy,  as  in  Eng- 
land, a  lady's  *'  no"  may  sometimes  be  Interpreted, 
by  love,  into  a  half  compliance — and  Julian  found  it 
well  to  hold  this  consoling  casuistry  of  passion. 

It  were  a  tedious,  an4  perhaps  an  idle  task  to  give, 
with  the  minuteness  of  an  eye-witness,  the  delineations 
of  passion— thoughts  whose  workings  I  have  not  wit- 
nessed. Leonora  was  conscious  of  the  power  of  her 
great  beauty :  proud  too,  of  her  natural  genius,  and  her 
-wealth  of  accomplishments :  but  amid  the  conscious- 
ness of  dominion,  and  this  pride  of  mind,  there  ran  an 
undercurrent  of  deeper  and  better  thoughts.  She  could 
know  the  value  of  a  true  heart — she  soon  repented  the 
fancied  necessity  which  led  her  to  reject  the  hand  of 
such  a  lover  as  Juiia^. 

To  him — intellectual  and  enthusiastic,  Leonor  ap- 
peared as  gifted  in  m|nd  as  she  was  confessedly  peer- 
less in  person,  and  he  still  cherished— almost  against 
hope — tne  thought  that  she  might  yet  be  the  Hving 
flower  to  bloom  by  his  ancestral  heartl),  so|e  in  his 
heart  and  nurtured  by  his  love.  Mock  not  ^t  such  a 
hope— love  is  most  dream-like :  it  is  composed  of  an 
alternation  of  hopes  and  fears :  its  hopes  are  clouded  by 
the  shadow  fear  flings  across  them,  and  its  very  fean 
are  sun-tinted  by  the  gleams  which  hope  reflects  from 
Its  mirror,  whereon  are  imaged  a  thousand  t)ioughts  of 
future  bliss.  And  who  may  expect  the  boon  of  success 
BO  well  as  the  young  and  the  gifted)  Julian  was  o^e 
of  these. 

One  evening  in  the  autumn,  he  walked  amid  the 
mina  of  the  Coliseum  accompanied  by  Leonor— ^for 
they  had  separated  from  the  company.    They  paused 


heart  to  muse  over,  with  a  melancholy  not  unpleasing, 
beholding  the  shattered  remains  of  the  world's  ancient 
mistress.  It  was  a  scene  for  regret,  for  memory,  for 
admiration,  but  it  did  not  deeply  Interest  them  long — 
for  when  the  heart  beats  high  with  the  pulse  of  passion, 
love  becomes  the  only  in^iration  of  the  thoughts  of 
youth. 

Leonor  felt  the  dangerous  stillness  of  that  hour  and 
scene.  The  devotedness  of  her  lover  had  touched  her 
heart — ^is  it  not  ever  thusl — and  as  she  looked,  steal- 
thily upon  his  noble  brow,  and  drank  in  the  eloauenoe 
which  flowed  from  his  lips,  as  he  talked  of  the  dory  of 
Rome's  elder  days,  and  as  his  eye  even  more  eloquent 
than  his  winged  words,  beamed  with  enthusiasm  as  he 
wpoke  of  that  departed  greatness — oh,  who  can  blame, 
ft  the  haughty  heart  of  the  fair  Colonna,  unbent  from 
its  pride— if  a  oonBdansneso  of  h«r  edialier'B  worth 


flashed  across  her  with  the  suddenness  of  thought  and 
the  certainty  of  conviction — if  a  softer  accent  dwelt 
upon  her  tone,  and  a  tender  feeling  glanced  from  her 
flashing  eye  7 

She  knew  that  this  was  the  last  evening  of  Julian's 
stay  in  Rome.  At  the  rejection  of  his  suit,  he  felt  in- 
dignation, and  there  flows  a  narrow  Rubicon,  to  sepa- 
rate that  feeling  from  love,  To  forget,  however,  is  a 
task  more  difficult  than  tp  adore.  With  Julian— for  he 
had  tried  it— forgetfulne'ss  was  impossible.  He  had 
found  it  difficult  to  avo|d  her  society.  Latterly,  his 
manner  toward  Leonor  had  been  studiedly  indinerent 
— but  now  wjien  the  morrow's  sun  was  to  see  him  de- 
part for  ever,  from  the  place  which  her  presence  had 
sanctified  to  him — from  the  only  one  who  had  ever 
seemed  suited  to  share  with  him  the  difiicult  empire  of 
heart,  there  was  a  tenderness  (unknown  to  himself)  in 
his  slightest  words,  and  this  stole  Into  his  heart — 
hitherto  cold  as  the  marble  pillar  at  whose  base  they 
sat — which  he  had  ceased  to  hope  would  ever  respond 
to  his. 

He  changed  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Hither- 
to he  had  spoken  of  indiflerent  themes,  to  wile  away 
the  fast-thronging  thoughts— unsummoned  memoiies 
—which  rose  into  his  heart.  The  effort  had  failed. 
He  ceased  \o  speak,  and  Leonor  apd  he  were  both 
silent,  with  mutual  but  unacknowledged  emotions.  At 
length,  he  broke  the  silence :  at  first  he  spoke  calmly, 
but  as  he  proceeded,  his  voice  had  a  deeper  tone  of 
feeling,  his  manner  became  more  earnest,  his  eye 
flashed,  and  his  cheek  and  brow  grew  passion-flushed. 
"We  part,  Leonor,"  said  he,  "I  could  have  wished 
for  a  happier  doom.  Henceforth  a  solitary  hearth,  and 
shattered  hopes  are  mine,  T|iat  I  loved — that  1  love 
you  I  need  not  now  repeat.  The  tale  hod  been  told 
you  once  too  often,  but  the  feeling  will  not— conTio^ 
cease,  but  with  my  life.  You,  with  the  pride  of  a  high 
ancestral  name — amid  the  admiration  of  a  thousand 
hearts,  and  the  hopes  of  youth  and  beauty — may  live 
lovely  and  beloved;  but  the  more  bitter  doom  is 
mine." 

"No,"  interrupted  Leonor,  "like  yours,  my  course 
will  be  a  lone  and  sorrowing  one.  I  can  bring  but  a 
worldly  heart  and  baffled  hopes  to  the  altar,  at  which, 
as  a  victim,  I  am  to  be  devoted.  A  little  month  will 
see  my  youth  and  its  beauty,  which  you  praise,  lost  in 
the  gloom  of  a  convent's  ceu.  Perhaps  betore  then,  you 
will  have  forgotten  tills  passion  which  you  say  con- 
sumes you." 

But,  as  she  epoke  the  words,  there  was  a  melancholy 
tenderness  in  her  subdued  voice,  and  Julian's  hopes 
began  to  bud  anew.  Even  when  we  are  turning  away 
froni  the  portal  of  hope,  some  re-celling  wh&pcr  |b 
heard  to  teach  us  the  "  open  sesame"  which  we  had 
forgotten. 

"And  why,  dearest  Leonor,  need  a  convent's  gloopn 
be  the  portion  of  one  so  fair,  so  hearted?  Are  there  no 
climes  but  this  of  Italy  where  love  can  make  the  fond 
heart  happy? — No  skies  where  tenderness  may  not 
bloom,  and  ezhaustless  aflcction  b^  nourished  7  In  p[iy 
own  land  there  are  happy  hearts  to  greet  mv  return  aiid 
ioye  her  whose  love  would  make  glad  my  nome.  Fly 
with  me,  then,  if  flight  be  needful,  or  here  give  me  a 
claim  to  call  you  my  own;  let  a  husband's  rights  su- 
persede those  of  a  parent,  and  the  utmost  pride  of 
Rome's  haughtiest  houses  shall  not,  and  cannot  break 
the  love-links  by  which  our  h^ppy  hearts  will  be 
united!"   ' 

The  lady's  answer  is  not  on  record — but  she  placed 
her  hand  in  his,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms  and 
wept,  long  but  noi  bitterly.  If  these  be  not  symptoms 
of  ner  accordance  to  his  proffer,  then  am  I  imversed  In 
the  lore  of  love. 

The  mingled  whispers  of  the  lovera— the  glad  con- 
fession, each  to  each,  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  their 
affection — the  happy  aspirations  for  a  long  life-dream 
of  joy  that  hope  breathed  forth— /^e«e  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Has  love  a  happier  time  than  this  7  Ere  they 
parted,  the  lovers  had  aereed  to  substitute  the  nuptial 
ceremony  for  that  titual  sacrifice  by  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  dedicate  Leonor  to  cold  celibacy.  Her  heart 
had  always  abhorred  the  cell — she  felt  happy  at  avoid- 
Inglt,  and  iku$. 
Tbno  if  ahvays  tome  bitteroess  springing  up,  to  CMt 
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its  poison  into  the  cup  of  life.  The  young  can  but 
dream  of  these  things,  at  first,  but  the  more  mature  feel 
them  in  sad  reality— some  busy  babbler— some  wretch- 
ed eaves-dropper,  had  listenea  to  the  converse  of  the 
lovers,  and,  by  the  morrow's  dawn,  her  proud  father 
had  learned  the  affection,  and  the  resolve  of  Leonor. 
He  had  no  compunction  when  he  doomed  her  to  the 
f^loom  of  a  convent,  that  living^  grave  where  woman  in 
her  youth  and  beauty,  is  entombed,  with  all  her  bud- 
ding affections,  and  delicate  hopes.  But  his' heart 
panted  with  indignation,  when  he  knew  that  his  daugh- 
ter had  dared  to  feel  for  herself  and  wed  happiness. 
"I  would  not,"  said  he,  "have  had  her  espouse  the 
proudest  he  in  Rome,  and  she  shall  not  wed  with  a 
stranger  to  her  country  and  its  faith." — So,  ere  a  week 
passed,  Leonor  had  been  forced  to  commence  her  no- 
viate  in  the  convent. 

Distraction  seized  on  Julian  when  he  learned  this. 
He  had  been  absent  at  Venice,  when  this  harsh  step 
was  taken,  and  exaggeration  reported  that  Leonor  had 
been  professed  a  nun.  His  paroxysms  of  anger  and 
outraged  love  eventuated  in  a  dangerous  and  tedious 
illness,  which  subsided  into  the  melancholy  madness, 
in  which  I  first  saw  him.  He  was  placed  in  that  lazar 
hcufty  on  the  lone  Island  in  the  Venetian  lagune,  of 
which  I  have  already  made  mention. 

Leonor  inherited  all  the  lofty  spiiit  of  her  ancestors. 
She  did  not  lack  the  heart  to  conceive  nor  the  will  to 
execute.  Weeks  passed  by,  and  consciousness  of  her 
wrongs,  with  the  excitement  of  her  love — stronger 
from  Its  persecudon,  as  religion  erows  mightier  from 
the  bonds  and  bars  in  which  intoieranoe  would  bind  it 
— urged  the  desire  of  rescue — of  return  to  liberty  and 
love.  After  a  time,  the  circumstances  of  Julian's  mad- 
ness reached  her  ear,  and  augmented  her  determined 
will.  *'  He,"  thought  she,  "  cannot  now  take  me  from 
this  living  tomb,  what  he  cannot  achieve  for  me,  let 
ine  perform  for  him.  Let  me  break  the  bonds  which 
detain  me  here,  and  hasten  to  restore  his  mind  to  its 
wonted  vigor.  Medicine  fails  to  do  so,  but  there  is  a 
spell  in  the  great  power  of  love  which  can  administer 
hope  even  to  the  hopeless,  drive  despair  from  the  des- 
pairing, and  relume  the  fllckeiing  lamp  of  reason  with 
a  light  as  beautiful  as  afiecdon  ever  gleamed  upon 
pain." 

At  the  festival  of  the  carnival— immediately  preced- 
ing lent— there  is  always  allowed  great  latitude  and 
lil^rty  to  both  sexes.  Sometimes,  although  it  does 
not  commonly  occur,  the  novices  are  permitted  to  leave 
their  convents,  under  strict  aerveUlancty  and,  in  quaint 
disguises  of  the  season,  mingle  with  that  world  of  life 
and  love,  to  which  they  are  on  the  eve  of  bidding  a 
long  farewell.  To  Leonor  this  indulgence  was  pro- 
ffered and  by  her  accepted.  Her  demeanor  had  been 
80  calm,  her  devotion  so  regular,  her  endurance  so 
voiceless,  that  they  feared  the  monotony  of  such  a  life 
might  wear  away  the  vigor  of  her  mind— even  as  water, 
drop  by  drop,  wears  away  the  marble — and  they  did 
not  apprehend  that  such  apathy  as  hers,  would  abuse 
the  pri^ileffe  they  allowed  her,  so  she  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  ana  her  well  assumed  air  of  abstraction  com- 
pletely deceived  her  attendant,  until  at  length  she  be- 
came less  watchful,  and  in  this  interregnum  of  vigil- 
ance, Leonor  was  left  to  herself.  She  seized  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  this  desertion,  and  speeded  to 
execute  her  project.  Its  boldness  was  equalled  by  its 
success. 

At  that  time  the  seventh  Plus  wore  the  pontifical 
tiara.  Leonor  was  no  stranger  to  the  person  of  the 
good  old  man.  She  had  more  than  once  received  his 
almost  paternal  blessing,  and  to  the  Vatican  she  now 
proceeded  strong  in  hope. 

There  was  not  much  dignity  preserved  in  that  stately 
dwelling  of  the  "  head  of  the  church  on  earth,"  and,  in 
that  season  of  revelry  and  feasting,  that  little  was  so 
much  relaxed,  that  it  was  no  very  difiicult  matter  for 
Leonor  to  penetrate,  almost  unquestioned,  into  the 
private  chamber  of  the  pontiff.  She  had  passed  through 
the  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  and  at  length  reached 
the  peculiar  and  private  audience  room  of  the  pope. 
As  she  paused  by  the  door,  pondering  on  the  best  mode 
of  interesting  Pius  in  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  she  was 
accosted,  in  a  gentle  and  parental  tone,  by  an  old  man 
plainly  clothed,  and  bearing  no  external  marks  of  pamp 


or  power.  But  in  his  dark  eye — which  the  storms  of 
seventy  years  had  scarcely  dimmed— and  on  his  lofty 
brow  was  enthroned  that  dignity  which  high  station, 
and  its  consciousness,  rarely  fail  to  confer,  it  was  the 
pope.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  in  an  agony  of 
tears.  Her  heart  had  failed  her  when  the  goal  of  her 
desires  was  reached.  The  compasttonate  and  mild 
old  man  raised  her  from  the  grotmd,  and  courteously 
led  her  into  the  chamber. 

In  a  very  few  moments  she  was  calm :  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stake— hope  and  happiness — gave  her  self- 
possession  and  courage.  She  told  her  story :  she  im- 
plored the  interference  of  the  holy  father,  and  the  pa- 
thos of  her  tale  won  unaccustomed  tears  from  his  aged 
eye.  Is  there  not  a  charm  in  the  narrative  of  true  and 
trusting  love  ?  Is  there  not  a  spell  in  the  hoUness  of 
truth  and  the  fervor  of  affection  7  There  must  be  so — 
for  the  pontifif  wept  over  the  sorrows  of  this  youthful 
lady,  and  whispered  consolation  and  hope  to  her  wound- 
ed spirit. 

"I  release  you,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  "from  the 
solitude  of  the  conventual  life :  the  vows  which  are  not 
sanctified  by  a  willing  spirit,  cannot  be  worthy  heaven. 
Earth  as  yet  has  higher  claims  upon  you.  Go,  aAd 
join  him  to  whom  your  heart's  hopes  are  wedded :  offer 
with  him  those  conjugal  vows  wMch  are  a  holy  lite  of 
hU  £uth  and  a  solemn  sacrament  of  ours.  Go,  and 
serve  your  Gk>d  in  another  land,  for  your  stay  cannot 
be  safe  in  this ;  and  if  ever  your  heart  should  incline 
to  stray  from  that  faith  which  has  been  the  faith  of 
your  fathers  through  long  ages,  remember  that  /  have 
olessed  your  union  with  one  whose  God  is  my  God, 
although  we  worship  him  in  different  modes^  and  pray 
to  the  throne  of  the  Highest  for  grace  to  guide  you  in 
the  true  path  to  peace  here  and  happinessherealter." 

Fervently  did  Leonor  thank  him,  and  rapidly  did  she 
run  throu^  the  plan  which  she  had  formed  for  the 
restoration  of  her  Julian  to  health  and  happiness.  The 
good  old  man  smiled  at  her  eagerness  ot  anticipation, 
and  approved  of  the  details  of^her  project.  He  even 
offered  her  money  to  assist  it,  and  she  accepted  the 
assistance.  She  took  leave  of  him,  deeply  touched  by 
his  kindness,  and  pleased  with  the  success  of  her  ro- 
mantic mission.    She  did  not  return  to  the  convent. 


When  Julian  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Ve- 
netian madhouse,  his  disease  became  much  mitigated. 
It  subsided  into  melancholy :  in  a  word,  he  was  quite 
rational  upon  all  points  but  one.  He  believed  that 
Leonor  was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  and  thus  he  had  no 
console  him.  The  very  sound  of  a  woman's  voice 
pained  him  :  this  was  the  fatal  chord,  which  could  not 
be  touched  without  awakening  the  violence  of  his  most 
darkened  mood.  When  first  1  saw  him,  I  was  struck 
with  the  elegance  of  his  pursuits,  even  in  that  mehin- 
choly  abode.  One  day  as  I  was  passing  by  his  door, 
he  accompanied  himself  on  the  guitar.  His  voice  was 
sweet  in  its  manly  depth,  and  he  displayed  no  incon- 
siderable skill  in  music.  His  song  was  simple;  the 
words  were  his  own,  and  he  had  arranged  them  to  a 
wild  but  pathetic  melody.    The  song  ran  thus : 

Ab  the  violet  loveth  the  welcome  shade, 

And  the  mariner  loveth  the  sea ; 
As  the  peaaaot  boy  loveth  his  natiTe  glade, 

Where  his  bounding  step  is  free ; 
Ab  the  nightingale  loveth  the  lonely  flower 

Which  blooms  by  the  rippling  rlll ; 
As  the  maiden  loveth  the  moonlight  hour 

Where  mudc  hails  her  still : 
Bo  doth  my  spirit  cling  to  thine, 

As  it  never  would  part  naoro. 
And  fancy  all  it  loved  were  mine, 

Leonor!  Leonor!  Leonor! 

But  the  mariner  finds  an  ocean  grave, 

And  the  violet  blooms  to  die, 
And  the  peasant  sinks  into  the  slave 

Beneath  some  tyrant's  ey« ; 
And  withers  the  rose  by  the  rippling  stream, 

And  the  bird's  sweot  strain  grows  dull, 
And  a  cloud  flits  over  the  moon's  pale  beam, 

For  the  loss  of  the  beantiful : 
And  thus,  fair  spirit,  thoughts  oflhoe 

In  cafe  and  grief  are  o'er ; 
Why  lingers  the  bright,  the  glad,  the  free  ? 

Leonei: !  Lsoaor !  Leonor ! 
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While  he  .wm  lingiiig,  my  eteps  had  been  arreeted 
by  the  melody,  so  unusual  in  such  a  place,  and  I  yet 
remained  by  the  door  of  his  apartment  when  he  opened 
it.  A  few  words  of  apology  led  to  a  gentle  and  gra- 
cious reply  from  him.  A  tew  moments  after,  anawe 
were  wanoeiing,  arm  in  arm,  in  the  garden  of  the  cita- 
del. I  did  not  know  then  that  he  was  confined  therein ; 
indeed,  I  was  scarcdy  aware  of  the  use  to  which  the 
Austrian  authorities  at  Venice  had  devoted  that  build- 
ing.   We  sepaimted,  with  a  promise  to  meet  again. 

On  inquiry,  my  boatman  told  me  die  popular  lesend 
of  Julian's  sad  story,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  dianot 
mar  the  interest  I  took  in  him.  Frequently  I  visited 
that  lone  island,  and  became  more  and  more  pleased 
with  the  wonders  of  mind  and  the  treasures  of  know- 
led^  which  were  the  rich  possessions  of  the  ill-fated 
Julian.  At  last,  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not 
visit  him,  for  the  gaiety  of  Venice  (all  glare  and  glitter) 
did  not  suit  my  mind  at  the  time.  S^  friends  smilea 
as  I  withdrew  m>m  their  mirthful  society,  and  many 
rare  quips  and  jests  were  passed  upon  my  relinquishing 
their  converse  for  that  of  my  unhappy  countryman. 
That  I  did  so  was  well  known  in  Venice. 

One  day,  just  as  I  was  about  leaving  my  home  for 
Julian's  hautation,  a  boy  was  ushered  into  the  cham- 
ber, on  the  plea  of  urgent  business.  In  a  sweet  voice, 
ana  with  entreating  aspect,  he  said.  *'  Dismiss  the  at- 
tendants." I  did  so,  and  he  threw  himself  before  me, 
soliciting  my  permission  to  attend  on  mjr  friend  Julian. 
"  as  a  companion— «n  attendant— a  menial.  I  know," 
said  he,  "  that  I  have  the  power  of  restoring  him  to 
health,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  the  boon  I  pray 
for."  I  raised  the  youth  from  his  lowly  posture.  We 
had  a  long  interview,  during  which  he  communicated 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  that  I  could  no  longer 
leliise  to  comply  with  his  request ;  and,  with  a  hope- 
flushed  cheek,  and  a  heart  swelling  with  admiration  of 
the  conduct  of  the  youth,  who  had  given  me  full  con- 
fidence in  his  history  and  intentions,  I  went  to  the 
ifdand. 

I  did  not  lose  much  time  in  mentioning  to  Julian 
that  I  had  brought  a  careful  attendant  with  me.  Briefly 
explaining  that  the  youth  had  solicited  to  wait  upon 
him.  I  introduced  him.  I  perceived  Julian's  cheek  to 
flusn  and  his  eyes  to  brighten,  and  his  frame  to  trem- 
ble with  emotion,  when  the  youth  entered.  These 
were  momentary,  but  renewed  more  slightly  when  he 
heard  the  youth's  voice,  which  was  low  and  sweet. 
As  he  waited  upon  us  at  table,  I  noticed  that  his  Up 
quivered  and  his  cheek  paled  as  he  watched  the  rav- 
ages which  disease  and  neglect  had  made  in  the  fea- 
tures of  Julian. 

Mattera  went  on  smoothly  enough  for  some  weeks, 
until  the  youth  one  day  called  me  aside  and  said,  "  I 
am  dred  of  this  horror  of  suspense,  and  would  wish  to 
undertake  Julian's  cure  now,  before  the  heat  of  the 
summer  season,*  which  is  always  dangerous  in  this  cli- 
mate to  those  whb  suffer  from  disease  of  the  mind." 
Sojknowing  of  what  he  purposed  doing,  I  acquiesced. 

That  night,  when  we  sat  at  supper,  the  youth  brought 
a  crystal  goblet  full  of  wine,  which  he  proffered  to  Ju- 


'*It  is,"  said  he,  "your  birth-day,  and  you  must 
make  merry  with  your  friend,  as  they  do  in  Ens Und. 
my  dear  master."  Julian  said  with  a  smile,  "1  will 
drink  if  you  will  tell  me  how  you  know,  what  I  had 
forgotten,  that  this  is  my  bhth-day?"  The  youth 
blushed  and  replied,  "  Drink  of  the  wine  firat,  and  I 
will  afterward  inform  you."  So  Julian  drained  the 
cup,  and  suddenly  fell  back  on  the  sofa :  for  the  youth 
had  mixed  with  the  wine  a  subtle  powder  which  had 
the  power  of  inducing  strong  and  sudden  sleep.  We 
placed  him  on  the  couch  at  ease,  and  waited  his  awa- 
kening. 

He  slept  calmly  as  an  Infant,  for  many  hours,  and 
when  at  last  the  heaviness  of  slumber  appeared  abating, 
as  we  could  perceive  by  his  restless  movements,  the 
youth  left  the  room,  saying,  **  If  he  complain  of  thirst, 
give  him  to  drink  of  the  cup  which  stands  in  yon  re- 
cess, and  before  then  do  not  doubt  to  lead  the  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  of  his  illness,  and  its  cause." 

Presently  Julian  awoke,  and  I  knew  by  the  color  on 
his  chMk  and  the  calmness  of  bis  glance,  that  a  groat 


change  had  taken  place.    He  firat,  as  if  to  himself^ 
murmured  the  refrain  of  his  song — 


and  then,  after  a  pause,  said,  "  I  am,  as  it  were,  awa- 
kening from  a  dream :  will  you  not  inform  me  of  what 
has  happened?"  And  I  told  him  of  his  illness,  and  we 
spoke  of  the  cause,  and  then  I  knew  that  he  was  re- 
covered, for  he  did  not  decline  to  hear  me  speak  of 
Leonor,  whose  name,  heretofore,  he  had  sllowod  none 
but  himself  to  speak.  "  We  must  save  her,"  said  he ; 
"  she  loves  me  better  than  she  loves  aught  else  in  this, 
worid.  The  youth  who  hath  so  carefully  attended  me. 
and  yourself!  shall  join  to  save  her."  Then  he  inqulrea 
where  that  youth  was,  and  complained  of  a  great  tnirat. 
I  remembered  what  instructions  the  youth  had  given, 
and  handed  the  cup  of  wine  to  him. 

He  dmnk.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cup  was  a  golden 
ring,  which,  when  he  saw,  he  trembled,  and  his  cheeks 
^ew  pale  as  death,  and  he  was  for  a  time  without  mo- 
tion, except  the  tremulous  quiver  of  his  lips,  which 
were  mucn  convulsed.  "Whence  came  this'?"  said 
he,  at  last.  And  as  I  was  about  replying,  the  door 
opened  and  the  youth  entered,  not  dressed  in  the  attire 
of  manhood,  as  hitherto,  but  habited  as  a  lady,  bright 
and  beautiful.  And  Julian,  when  he  saw  her,  knew 
his  lost  Leonor. 

Indeed,  I  knew  from  the  firat  who  she  was— 4br  she 
had  told  me :  but  fearing  that  her  sudden  appearance 
might  altogether  overthrow  his  mind,  she  had  thus 
provided,  to  obtain  a  crisis  by  means  of  the  subtle  drug 
which  sne  put  into  his  wine.  It  was  a  fearful  experi- 
ment :  but  what  will  not  love  essay,  when  health  and 
happiness  are  trembling  In  the  scale  against  madness 
and  despair? 

You  may  be  certain  that  we  kept  silence  on  these 
matters.  I  took  upon  myself  to  procure  a  ship  to  con- 
vey the  happy  lovers  to  England.  That  night  we  quit- 
ted the  island  and  proceeded  to  Malta,  where  Julian 
and  Leonor  were  wedded.  While  we  remained  at 
Malta,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  pope,  and  much 
we  deplored  the  loss  of  that  true  friend,  who  had  not 
only  sanctioned  Leonor* s  escape,  but  checked  pureuit 
after  her.  suggesting  that  it  was  probable  she  had 
drowned  herself  in  despair  at  her  baffled  love. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  tale.  The  loven 
went  to  England,  where  Julian's  fomily,  delighted  at 
his  recovery  and  return,  were  grateful  to  the  fair  cause 
of  both.  If,  in  youth,  Julian  was  an  idealist  in  fancy, 
he  is  now  a  realist  in  enjoyment  He  has  lived,  m 
happy  man,  and  such  happiness  as  his  extends  Instetad 
of  diminishing. 
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It's  something  more  nor  forty,  or  five-and-forty 
yeara  ago,  that  there  lived  in  Kilsheelan,  in  this  very 
county  of  Tipperary,  a  real  old  gentleman — he  was  one 
Major  Blennerhasset — one  of  the  real  old  Protestants. 
None  o'  your  upstarts  that  come  in  with  Cromwell  or 
Ludlow,  or  any  o'  the  blackguard  biblemen  o'  them 
days— for  the  only  difference  of  a  bibleman  now,  sir, 
and  the  biblemen  o'  former  times,  was  just  this—that 
Cromwell's  biblemen  used  to  bum  lif  out  of  house  an' 
home,  while  the  bibleman  now  only  tells  us  that  we 
are  goin'  to  Uazes— so,  your  honor,  you  see  they  were 
determined  to  frt  us  one  way  or  another.  Well,  as  I 
was  telling  you,  M^jor  Blennerhasset  was  a  real  old 
Protestant,  and  though  he'd  curse  an'  swear,  and  d—n 
the  Papists,  when  heM  be  in  a  passion,  the  devil  a  one 
of  him  would  be  ever  after  tumin'  us  out  of  our  little 
buildings,  supposin'  we  were  two,  or  three,  or  may  ba 
five  giRes  in  arrear. 

Now  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  boys  were  dis- 
tracted one  mominff  to  hear  that  the  mijor  was  found 
with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  in  a  most  unhand- 
some manner.  There  wasn't  a  Papist  in  the  parish, 
but  knew  that  he  hadn't  a  hand  in  it.  for  the  m^or 
was  as  dead  as  a  door-nalL  or  qtieen  Elizabeth.  There 
wasn't  a  nelshbor's  child  In  the  entire  barony  that 
wasn't  up  at  Oie  majoi's  big  house  in  no  time,  to  hear 
"  how  the  poor  master's  throat  was  cut,"  and  when 
they  saw  hun  it  was  plain  to  bo  feen  that  tha  nuaor 
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didn't  do  it  himself,  for  there  was  the  poor  right  hand 
cut  in  two  nearly,  and  such  a  gash  as  he  had  in  his 
throat,  they  all  said,  couldn't  be  given  by  tiimself,  be- 
cause the  major,  ii  was  well  known,  wasn't  kUkogvMi 
(left-handed.)  Besides  that,  there  was  the  old  gold 
watch  gone,  an'  his  bonds,  an'  what  money  he  had  in 
the  house,  along  with  a  five  hundred  pound  note. 

To  be  sure  the  magistrates  had  an  Inquest,  an'  pretty 
work  they  made  about  {t-^an'  may  be  the  newspapers 
didn't  make  fine  talk  about  it— they  never  stopp'ea  for 
three  months  sayin'  "  all  the  Protestants  in  lipperary 
were  murdered  by  the  Papists,"  and  so  on,  till  this 
peaceable  county  was  under  the  insurrection  act,  an' 
then  to  be  sure  they  never  stopped  transportin'  us — an' 
all  this  was  by  raison  of  a  decent  gentleman^s  throat 
bein'  cut  by  some  blackguard  or  another.  At  all  events 
there  was  no  makin'  head  nor  tail  o'  the  major's  mur- 
der till  corain'  on  the  assizes,  when  two  innocents, 
one  Jack  Carey  and  one  Bill  Dorney,  were  taken  up 
for  it,  ^y  father  knew  the  two  chaps  well,  and  except 
that  they  didn't  care  what  they  did  to  come  rouna  a 
girl,  he  often  tould  me  that  milder,  nor  innocenter,  nor 
modester,  nor  particr  behaved  boys  he  never  seen. 
The  people  in  fact  were  sure  they  would  be  acouitted 
till  they  heard  that  Lord  Norbury  was  comln'  the  cir- 
cuit, an'  then  they  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

At  last  the  day  o'  the  tilal  came,  an'  to  the  surprise 
an'  wonderment  of  every  body,  who  should  get  upon 
the  tabje,  an'  take  the  book  in  his  hand,  to  swear  away 
the  lives  of  poor  Jack  Carey  and  Bill  Dorney,  but  one 
Kit  Cooney  1  Now,  Kit,  you  must  know,  was  the  only 
creature  that  lived  with  the  major,  for  the  major  was 
an  old  bachelor ;  an'  Cooney  fled  the  country  after  the 
major  was  murdered,  an',  in  troth,  every  one  thought 
that  it  was  he  who  did  the  major's  bysincsa^  for  ne 
wasn't  the  best  o'  character  at  anv  time,  an'  every  one 
was  wonderin'  why  the  major  let  mm  live  with  hiin,  at 
all,  at  all.  Up  Kit  got  on  the  table,  as  bould  as  a  lion, 
an'  he  swore  hard  an'  fast,  as  a  trooper,  that  Dorney 
and  Carey  murdered  the  major  in  his  oed,  and  that  he 
himself,  Kit  Cooney,  the  vagabond,  agreed  to  join 
them  in  doin'  so;  but  that  ne  repinted  of  it,  and 
wouldn't  lay  a  hand  on  the  ould  man,  but  ran  away  U>. 
Dublin,  when  it  was  all  over,  and  tould  the  polis  there 
all  about  it.  He  was,  you  see,  sir,  a  king's  evidence, 
an  informer,  and.  In  short,  he  hung  the  two  men.  The 
truth  was,  Cooney  had  the  Dublin  pUis  magistrates  to 
back  him  out,  an'  the  twq  ppor  boys  \^ouldn't  prove 
an  aUtti  at  all;  but  this  Indeed  I  often  heard  their 
fiends  say,  that  if  the  two  gassoons  liked  it,  they 
could  have  proved  alibis  for  them  in  twenty  dinerent 
places,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  each  o'  them  forty 
miles  away  from  the  murder;  besides  that,  the  two 
boys  themselves  could  show,  as  clear  as  day-light, 
where  they  really  were  the  night  the  major  was  "mur- 
dered. The  fact  was,  it  was  said,  that  Carey  and  For- 
ney were  doing  something  that  night  they  didn't  want 
the  priest  to  know  anything  about.  At  all  events,  they 
might  have  let  such  evidence  alone,  for  they'd  have 
been  hung  on  Kit  Cboney's  ajidavy  at  any  rate,  They, 
to  be  3ure,  said  they  were  innocent,  and  the  people  be- 
Ueved  them :  the  jddge  said  they  were  guilty,  and  the 
jury  bellevea  him ;  and  the  two  young  men  were  hung 
accordingly.  l4^s,  sir,  I  was  tellln'  you,  happened 
five  an'  forty  years  ago,  aiid  just  like  the  present  times. 
Cooney  knew  the  country  too  well  to  stop  In  it ;  at 
best  he  was  but  an  informer^  an'  Tipperarv  Is  a  spot 
that  was  always  counted  too  hot  for  tnem  kind  of  rap- 
scallions. It  wasn't  for  many  years  afther  that  he  wad 
heard  of,  an'  the  way  that  mention  was  made  of  h|m 
was  just  thus : ' 

It  was,  you  see,  about  six  and  twenty  yeara  next 
Holy-eve  night,  that  my  aunt  Biddy — ^an*  It'^s  from  her 
own  son  I  have  the  story,  which  is  next  to  knowin'  it 
myself— it  was  on  that  very  night  (an*  it's  a  night 
that's  mighty  remarkable  entirely  for  quare  stories  of 
the  good  people)  that  she  was  standin'  at  the  door  of 
poor  ould  Major  Blennerhasset's  house  that  was,  and 
lookin*  out  to  see  what  in  the  wodd  was  keepin*  Paddy 
(that  was  her  husband's  name)  so  long  at  the  market 
of  Golden  (for  it  was  market-day  in  Golden),  when  she 
seen  a  well-dressed,  farmer-like  man,  ^-ith  clothes  on 
him  that  looked  as  if  they  were  made  in  Dublin— you 
MO,  they  hadn't  the  Tipperary  cut  vpon  them  at  «U. 


And  there  was  this  decentish  ould  man  standin*  right 
opposite  her  on  the  road,  an'  lookin'  terrible  narrow  at 
the  house.  Well,  she  thought  nothin'  at  all  o*  that, 
for  it's  few  people  could  pass  the  road  without  atoppin' 
to  look  at  the  majoi's  house,  it  was  such  an  out  o'  the 
way  big  one  to  be  so  near  the  high  road.  "  God  save 
you,  ma'am,"  says  he.  "  God  save  you  kindly,  sir," 
says  she.  "  It's  a  could  night,"  says  he.  "  Tis,"  says 
she ;  "  will  yon  come  in,  an*  take  an  air  o'  the  fire  7" 
"  I  will,"  says  he.  So  she  brought  him  down  to  the 
kitchen,  an'  the  first  thing  she  remarked  was,  that  she 
forgot  to  tell  him  of  an  ugly  step  that  lay  in  his  way, 
an'  that  everybody  tripped  over,  if  they  weren't  tould 
of  it,  or  didn't  know  it  well  before.  And  yet,  without 
a  trip  or  a  jostle,  but  smooth  and  smack  clean  like  her- 
self, the  stranger  walked  down  stairs  before  her.  "  By 
my  sowkins,"  said  she  to  herself^  "  you  were  here  be- 
fore, my  good  man,  whoever  you  are,  an'  I  must  keep 
my  eyes  upon  you;"  an*  then  she  talks  out  to  him. 
"are  you  dry  or  hungry  1"  says  she.  "No,  but  I'd 
like  a  drink  o*  buttermilk,"  says  he,  "  Why,  then,  I'll 
get  that  same  for  you,"  says  she;  "what  countryman 
are  you?"  "Then  to  tell  you>  the  truth,"  says  he, 
"I'm  a  Connaughtman."  "Why  then  you  haven't  a 
bit  o*  the  brogue,"  says  she,  "  but  talk  English  almost 
entirely,  as  well  as  myself"  "  Oh !"  says  he,  "  I  was 
in  Dublin  pol|shin'  pit  the  brogue."  "That  accounts," 
says  she,  "for  the  fine  accent  you  have;  were  you 
ever  in  these  parts  before  V  "  Never,"  says  he.  "  That's 
a  lie,"  says  sne  to  herself;  "  but  I'll  go  and  fetch  you 
a  noggin  o'  the  buttermilk."  "Thank  *ee,"  says  he. 
You  see,  she  left  him  sittln*  in  the  kitchen,  and  while 
she  went  for  the  buttermilk,  which  was  to  a  pantry 
like,  off  the  kitchen,  an'  while  she  was  there,  she  saw 
the  stranger  put  his  hand  to  the  second  brick  in  the 
hob,  take  out  tome  little  parcel,  and  run  it  into  his 
breeches  pocket  While  he  was  doin'  this,  she  saw 
his  Uttle  black  ferret  eyes,  that  were  not  longer  in  ap- 
pearance nor  a  hawk's,  but  were  bright  and  glissenin' 
and  dazzlin'  like  them,  wheelin'  all  round  the  kitchen, 
to  see  if  any  one  was  watchin'  him.  In  a  minute,  she 
knew  the  gallows-look  of  him :  it  was  Kit  Cooney,  that 
had  hung  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  till  they  were  high 
an'  dry  as  a  side  o'  bacon.  To  be  sure,  the  poor  wo- 
man was  frightened  enough,  but  she  was  very  stout, 
and  didn't  let  on,  an'  aceord|ngly  she  came  out  with 
the  noe^n,  an'  when  he  drank  It  ofiT,  she  sat  down  op- 
posite mm,  an'  asked  him  would  he  stop  the  night,  as 
ner  husband  would  be  home  in  a  few  minutes,  an' 
would  be  glad  to  see  ony  one  that  cou|d  tell  him  about 
the  castle,  an'  the  parliament  house,  an'  the  bridges, 
an'  the  lord  mayor,  an'  all  the  fine  sights  of  Dublin. 
"  No,  thank  'ee,"  says  he,  "  I  must  be  in  Golden  to- 
night :  I've  got  all  I  wanted  from  you."  "  Faith  you 
have,'*  says  she  to  herself  again,  "  but  whatever  it  is, 
it's  more  nor  p.  drink  o'  buttermilk." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  man  left  her,  an'  she  sat  down  wait- 
in'  for  her  husband,  quite  melancholy  like,  and  won- 
drin'  what  in  the  wond  it  was  that  Cooney  had  taken 
from  behind  the  hob;  she  sarched  it  mighty  cutely, 
but  |f  she  was  looking  fVom  that  day  to  this,  not  a 
ha'p'orth  she  could  find,  but  an  empty  hole,  an*  nothin' 
in  it. 

Ten  o'clock  struck— eleven  o'clock,  an'  no  Paddy 
was  yet  come  home — so  to  comfort  herself,  she  sat 
down  to  make  a  cup  of  toy,  an'  to  make  it  strong  she 
determined  to  put  a  stick  (a  glass  of  whiskey)  in  it. 
She  l)ad  the  bread  an'  the  butter,  an'  the  whiskey 
bottle,  an*  the  tay-pot  laid  comfortably  on  the  settle-bed, 
an'  there  she  was  sittln'  on  a  creepeen  (little  stool)  be- 
sides it,  when  the  clock  struck  twelve — the  very  in- 
stant it  did,  she  heard  the  drawing-room  door  open — 
an' — tramp— tramp— tramp,  she  heard  two  feet  comln' 
down  stairs— an'— whack— whack— whack  went  a  stick 
against  the  bannisters,  as  if  somebody,  who  was  lame, 
was  hobbling  down  to  her,  as  well  as  his  two  legs  on  a 
stick  would  carry  him.  To  be  sure  the  poor  woman 
was  frightened  enough- she  knew  it  could  not  be  Pad- 
dy ;  for  if  he  had  a  stick  in  his  fist,  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  knock  it  against  a  man's  head  than  an  ouM 
wooden  bannister;  "  The  Lord  save  us !'  says  she  to 
herself,  "is  this  Kit  Cooney'a  comln'  back  to  massacn 
me."  "Halloa I"  She  then  caUed  out,  "Youvaga- 
bone,  wbovrer  yoa  vn  dmH  be  iifxild  to  show  you 
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face  to  an  honester  woman  than  ever  your  mother 
was."  Devil  an  answer  she  got.  "Oh,"  says  she, 
"  may  be  it's  nobody  at  all— I'll  take  another  cap  o'  tea 
at  any  rate."  .  She  had  just  filled  it  out,  an'  put  the 
second  stick  in  it,  an'  was  mizin'  it  with  a  spoon,  when 
she  turned  up  her  eyes,  an'  who  in  the  world  should 
she  see  ieanmg  over  tne  settle-bed,  an'  lookin'  quite 
cantankerousy  an'  doleful  at  tKe  same  time  at  her,  but— 
Uu  major  himsdf!  it  "  There  he  was  In  the  very  same 
dress  that  she  had  seen  09  him  the  very  last  day  he 
«was  out  with  the  Tipperarr  militia. 

He  had  on  him  a  cocked  hat  that  was,  at  least  three 
feet  broad,  an'  two  gold  bands  on  it,  that  were  glistenin* 
as  gmndly  as  if  they  had  only  that  minute  come  out  o' 
the  shop,  an'  had  never  sot  a  drop  a  rain  on  them — 
then  he  nad  a  large  black  leather  stock  on  his  neck,  an' 
a  grand  red  officer's  coat,  that  between  the  green  that 
it  was  turned  up  with,  an'  the  gold  that  was  shinin'  all 
over  it,  you  could  hardly  tell  what  color  it  was — his 
shirt  was  as 'fine  as  silk,  an'  fringed  with  beautiful 
tuckers — an'  then,  the  leather-breeches  on  his  thin 
ould  less  were  as  white  as  the  driven  snow*  an'  his 
boots  that  came  up 'to  his  knee  were  as  black  an* 
polished  as  a  craw's  neck.  The  migor,  in  lact,  was 
drest  out  in  the  very  tkuU  that  he  went  up  to  Dublin 
to  get  for  himself,  an'  that  he  never  woxe,  barrm^  it 
was  on  the  king's  oirth-day.  or  the  like.  "To  be  sure 
poor  Biddy,  who  knew  that  the  major  was  buiied  many 
a  lonff  da)r  ago,  an'  knovtrin'  too  right  well  that  she  ffpt 
drunk— with  grief— at  his  wake,  was  »p\ffiicaUdy  an" m 
fact,  sir,  completely  nonpluJud  with  aidmiration,  when 
she  saw  him  standin'  before  her  in  his  best  clothes. 
She  handn't  time  to  say  "  God  save  you  kindly"  to 
him,  when  he  said  to  her :  ^ 

^'  So,  Bidddy^  A  man  can't  walk  down  I)is  own  stairs, 
that  was,  without  your  abusin'  like  a  pickpocket,  an^ 
callin*  him  names.  I  little  thought  I'd  ever  hear  your 
mother's  daughter  call  poor  ouldMiiJor  Blennertiasset, 
that  was  a  friend  to  you  an'  yours,  a  vagabone.  It's 
'asy  knowin'  it's  in  my  grave  t  am.  an'  not  here,  or 
]rou'd  cut  the  tongue  out  &  your  ugly  Dead,  oefore  you'd 
dare  to  say  such  a  word  to  me,  you  drunken  black- 
guard." 

**  Oh !  then,  major,"  says  Biddy,  *'  sure  enough,  if  I 
knew  that  it  was  you,  that  was  in  it,  I'd  be  the  biggest 
o'  vagabones  to  call  you  names;  but  how  the  world 
was  I  to  think,  that  you'd  be  walkin'  like  a  uhit^-hoy 
at  this  unseasonable  hour  o'  the  night  1" 

"  Oh  I  then,  Biddy,  if  you  knew  how  glad  I  am  to  get 
a  walk,  you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my  walkin'  whenever 
I'd  be  let — may  be  you'd  be  glad  to  stretch  your  limbs 
yourself,  if  they  were  afther  win^  cramped  twenty-five 
years  in  a  cold  grave.    But  how  is  Paddy  1" 

"  He  is  mighty  well,  thank'  ee  miyor.'' 
.    "  How  many  children  have  you,  betwixt  youT* 

"  Only  ten,  Major." 

"  What's  become  of  them  7" 

"  Why  then,  it's  mighty  good  o*  you  to  ask  after 
them,  M^jor.  Then  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  four  girls 
are  mamed,  and  have  three  childer  each — two  01  my 
boys  were  hanged  in  the  rwin'  in  '98— three  more  were 
transported  because  their  brothers  were  hung  for  that 
same,  an'  my  youngest  son  is  in  hospital  from  an  acci- 
dent he  ipet  with  at  the  last  fair  o'  Golden,  when  one 
of  the  Kmnealies  broke  his  lee  with  a  blow  or  a  stone, 
because  he  was  fightin'  as  weU  as  his  shillelagh  would 
'let  him,  for  the  Hogans.  who  you  know  yourself  are 
our  cousln-germ'ans  or  his  own:  But,  Major,  I!m  sor- 
ry to  see  vou  look  so  (Ulicate.  is  there  any  thing  the 
matter  with  you  7'* 

"  Any  thing  the  matter  with  me !  why  then,  Biddy, 
you're  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad.  It's  no  wonder 
Paddy  often  gives  ^ou  a  vuMoo-roguing  (beating) ;  any 
tiling  the  matter  with  me  7  Blur-an-ounty-fish,  am  n'^t 
I  dead  and  buried  7  What  worse  couM  be  the  matter 
with  a  man  nor  that  7  Besides  I'm  cruel  dry;  my 
mouth  is  filled  with  the  saw-dust  that  was  put  in  my 
cofifln,  an'  I  did  not  taste  a  drop  0'  wine,  malt,  or  spirits 
this  many  a  lon^  day." 

"  Why  then,  Major,"  said  she,  "  may  be  you'd  take 
a  cup  o'tay  with  me ;  I've  some  green  in  the  house." 

"  Oh !  hould  your  tongue,  Biddy,  or  you'll  drive  me 
TBcin'  mad  entirely,  an"  then  I  might  disremember 
what  brought  me  here.    You  couldn't  take  much  tay 


yourself,  ma'm,  if  you  met  with  such  an  accident  as 
that  in  your  gullet.  Look  at  me,"  says  the  Major, 
taking  off  his  leather  stock,  "am n't  I  just  like  an 
ould  turkey  cock  on  a  Fiiday,  that  you  were  goin'  to 
dress  for  my  dinner  on  a  Sunday.  Wouldn't  this  be 
a  purty  throat  to  ^o  to  a  tay  party  with  7"  And  as  he 
said  this,  the  major  loosed  nis  stock,  an'  there  sure  ^ 
enough,  upon  the  sight  of  that,  Biddy  didn't  wonder 
that  he  held  his  head  steady  with  one  of  his  hands, 
for  fear  it  mi^ght  fall  bff  his  shoulders  entirely. 

*<Ohl  fttkjorj"  says  she,  "its  plain  to  be  seen  that 
they  were  takin'  the  head  off  you.  Bad  luck  to  their 
hands  that  did  that  same  fdr  you !" 

**  Amen  1"  says  the  major,  "  an'  high  hangin'  on  a 
windy  day  to  them  too  ;  but  the  dirty  rascal,  you  see, 
Biddy,  that  did  that  is  still  walkin'  the  face  o'  the 
earth ;  he  hung  your  innocent  nephews  for  it  too ;  but 
I  won't  have  my  walk  for  noihin',  Biddy,  if  you  re- 
member what  I'm  goin'  to  say  to  you.  Do  you  know 
who  was  here  to-night  7  It  was  kit  Cooney.  Now, 
mind  my  words.  You  seen  him  take  somethin'  out  o' 
the  hob  to-night ;  that  was  a  purse  0'  mine  as  full  o' 
guineas  as  ttVD  Cat'lic  church  is  full  o'saints ;  an'  it 
was  Gooneyput  it  there,  afther  killing  me.  an'  my 
blood  is  on  the  purse  still ;  an'  you  recoHect,  he  swore 
on  my  trial  that  he  got  none  o'  my  money.  Now,  the 
lying  scoundrel,  at  this  very  minute  he  has  my  gold 
watch  in  liis  fob.  with  my  own  name  on  it,  and  that 
five  bunder  found  note,  that  my  cousin  was  more  sor- 
ry for  the  loss  of  than  he  was  0'  myself;  that  is  this 
very  minute  in  the  inside  o'  my  £[old  watch,  an'  my 
name's  on  it ;  the  villain  was  afraid  by  reason  o'  that 
to  change  the  note  ever  since.  Let  you  an'  Paddy  fol- 
low him  now  to  Golden ;  you  will  find  him  in  a  shtbren 
house  there ;  charge  him  with  this  murder,  an'  tell  him 
what  I  say  to  liim,  an'  let  him  take  my  word  for  i^, 
that  I'll  never  stop  walkin'  till  I  see  him  walk  to  the 
gafiows)  an'  Biddy,  now  that  you  masm't  be  thinkiii' 
this  a  dhrame  you  have,  here's  a  guinea  that  I  saved 
out  of  the  fire,  an'  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  it." 

*'  Thank  'ee,  major,"  says  she,  "  you  were  always 
good  to  me."  So  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  for  the 
golden  guinea  he  was  goin'  to  give  her;  her  heart 
leap^  up  to  her  mouth  when  she  saw  it,  for  it  was  as 
shinin'  and  as  yellow  as  a  buttercup  in  a  green  field  on 
a  May  mornings 

"There  It's  for  you,"  says  he.  "hold  it  fast,  an' 
don't  forget  I  was  with  you.'^  With  that  she  shut  her 
hand  on  the  guinea,  an'  the  minute  she  closed  her  fin- 
fiers  on  it  she  thought  the  hand  was  burnt  off  her. 

"Oh^  maior,  major,"  says  she,  "you've  murdered 
me  enurely." 

"Ah!  what  maior  are  you  talkin'  of 7"  called  out 
Paddy,  who  .was  that  moment  come  home,  and  found 
Biddy  jumpin'  and  skippin'  round  the  kitchen  like  a  - 
mad  dog  or  a  young  kitteiL 

"What  major 7"  answered  Biddy,  "why  the  ould 
major,  that  was  here  this  minute."  "It's  drunk  you 
are,  or  dramin',"  said  Paddy.  "  Why  then,  if  I  am," 
said  Biddy,  "  look  in  the  tay-cup,  and  you'll  find  the 
major's  guinea,  that  X  tlirew  there  to  cool  it;  by  the 
powers,  it  has  burnt  the  finger  an'  thumb  offme.*^ 

With  that  Paddy  went  to  the  cup,  an'  instead  of  a 

guinea  he  found  noihin'  but  a  smokin'  cinder.  If  Bid- 
y  tOQk  tier  oath  of  it,  nothin'  would  persuade  Paddy 
but  that  she  was  dramin',  till  she  tould  him  o'  Kit 
Cooney  bein'  there,  and  all  the  major  said  to  her. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that  Paddy  and  Biddy 
went  to  the  priest,  and  tould  him  all  |hat  happened, 
and  the  priest  went  to  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon, 
that  h^  knew  had  a  spite  to  the  father  of  the  magis- 
trate that  took  Kit  Cooney's  swearin'  against  Carey 
and  Domey< 

Cooney  was  arrested  by  Mr.  Fitzdbbon,  and  the 
purse,  and  the  watch,  anjd  the  five  hundred  pound  note, 
were  found  exactly  as  the  ghost  tould  Biday ;  and  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  and  the  priest  never  let  Cooney  alone  till 
he  owned  to  the  murder,  and  that  the  two  poor  boyd, 
who  by  this  time  should  be  the  father  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  children  apiece,  were  completely  innocen t.  Coo- 
ney was  accordingly  hung  at  the  next 'assizes,  and 
there  wasn't  a  Carey  nor.  a  Domey  in  Tipperary,  that 
wasn't  at  the  hanging  in  Clonmel.  As  to  that  wis 
have  revenged  ourselves  well  on  them  Cooneys ;  tot  HX 
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the  last  fair  o'  Thurlcs,  the  Careys  gave  three  Cooneys 
such  a  thrashing,  that  it  will  be  a  mighty  quare  thing 
entirely,  if  one  of  the  three  live  to  see  next  Christmas 
day.  Take  my  word  for  it,  that  the  wont  kind  of  cat- 
tle in  Ireland  are  the  informers. 


VICTOR; 
OR,  THE  FISMfiRMAN'S  FOUNDLING. 

■T  ▲.   OAKLET. 

At  a  romantic  village  in  the  north,  some  years  past, 
there  rerided,  in  a  small  but  neat  cottage,  an  humble, 
aged  fisherman,  beaiing  the  name  of  Arnold..  He  had 
been  reduced  to  extreme  privations  by  becoming  secu- 
rity for  a  friend ;  but  still  he  had  a  treasure,  which,  to 
his  imagination,  fiir  exceeded  any  other.  This  was  an 
only  daughter,  a  lovely  girl,  whose  transccndant  beauty 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  gazed  upon  her,  and  in 
whom  was  concentred  every  virtue  that  Heaven  could 
bestow :  she  mourned  in  secret  her  father's  poverty ; 
but  in  his  presence  she  endeavored,  by  her  affection 
and  attention,  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  his  life, 
and  lead  him  to  pleasure  and  contentment  It  was  the 
natal  day  of  Ellen,  who  had  attained  her  eighteenth 
year :  she  was  seated  by  her  father's  side,  her  raven 
ringlets  hanging  on  her  snowy  bosom,  and  the  amile 
ofinnocence  playing  on  her  lovdy  countenance. 

She  contrasted  finely  with  the  care-worn  features, 
and  the  silvery  hair  of  Arnold,  her  fisither,  who,  though 
evidently  laboring  under  heavy  affliction,  endeavored 
to  force  a  smile,  and  inwardly  Messed  his  only  oflF- 
spiing.  They  had  nearly  finished  their  morning  meal, 
when  EUen  began  ths  conversation  In  the  following 
words:  .       «. 

"  Tell  me,  father,  when  do  yon  expect  our  dear  Ed- 
ward will  return  from  sea  r» 

*<  Ellen,  my  child,"  answered  her  fiuher,  <<  if  I  an- 
ticipate rightly,  in  two  months  we  shall  again  behold 
him." 

"  Indeed,"  said  EUen  5  "  but  how  strange  It  is,  dear 
father,  that  you  have  never  discovered  any  of  his 
fiiends." 

"  Aye,"  returned  Arnold,  "  strange  indeed,  giil :  *ds 
now  sixteen  years  ago  when  one  morning,  while  hast- 
ening to  the  sea-8i£te  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  I  be- 
held a  lovely  boy,  apparently  lifeless,  stretched  upon 
the  beach.  1  flew  to  his  aid,  and  with  joy  discovered 
that  it  still  breathed :  I  instantly  conveyed  the  little 
sufferer  hither,  and  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  your 
poor  mother;  bless  her  memory  I  She  relieved  its 
wants,  and  cherished  it  as  though  it  was  her  own  off- 
spring. From  thut  time  Edward,  for  so  I  have  called 
Kim,  becune  your  playmate  and  companion.  I  made 
every  inqidry  in  my  power  to  ascertain  his  parents,  but 
was  never  able  to  succeed.  Two  years  since  (as  you 
well  remember)  he  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  sailor  : 
I  obtained  for  Mm  a  situation  in  a  vessel,  and  placed 
In  his  charge  the  locket  found  round  his  hifiuit  waist, 
fhiniring  It  might  prove  a  due  to  the  discovery  of  his 
long-lost  parents,  and  then  reluctantly  for  a  short  time 
coneentecfto  part  with  him."      ^      ^     ^         ^    , 

The  p^riy  drops  chased  each  other  down  Ellen's 
cheek,  as  in  mouniful  accenU  she  said : 

**  oil !  fiither,  I  shall  never  for|ret  the  day  he  left  us. 
I  never  wept  so  much  in  my  lifis ;  out  he  promised  soon 
to  come  back  to  us."  ^        ,  ^  „ 

"  Alas  1"  said  her  father,  <*  I  fear  I  shaH  not  have  a 
itMf  to  shelter  him  when  he  returns,  for  I  have  not 
money  to  pay  our  heartless  landlord,  and  he  threatens 
to  tarn  us  out  of  the  cottage.  They  wiU  convey  me 
to  prison,"  continued  he,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  and 
you  my  child,  my  only  joy,  will  become  a  housdess 
wanderer.  Oh,  Heavens  1  I  scarce  can—"  tears  choked 
bis  utterance,  and  he  fell  exhausted  into  his  chair. 

Ellen  gazea  upon  liis  aged  form,  breathed  a  prayer  to 
Heaven  for  his  protection,  and  wiped  away  the  tean 
that  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks.  At  lenght  he 
recovered,  and  they  tenderly  embraced  each  other.  At 
tUs  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  cottage-door, 
and,  on  Ellen  opening  it,  she  was  presented  with  a  let- 
tar  :  the  gave  it  to  her  father,  who  desired  her  to  read 


it  to  him.     She  immediately  broke  the  seel,  and  read 
the  following  lines: 

*'  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  rerret  I  write  to 
Inform  you  that,  as  the  vessel  (in  which  Edward  was 
my  shipmate)  was  returning  home,  about  six  months 
since,  it  was  wrecked." 

"  Oh— Heavens  I"  cried  EUen;  «*read,  flither— 
read!" 

Arnold  took  the  letter,  with  trembling  hands,  which 
proceeded  thus : 

"  And  Edward,  with  all  the  crew,  except  myself  met 
a  watery  grave !" 

On  hearing  the  last  sentence  Ellen  shrieked,  and 


hysterically  exclaimed : 
"  He  is  dead— he  1 


is  gone !— ha !  ha !  ha !" 
Overcome  by  her  feelings,  she  fell  into  the  arms  of 
her  father. 

*  «  «  «  «  « 

Every  preparadon  had  been  made  at  the  castle  for  a 
grand  entertainment,  which  was  to  be  given  by  the 
owner.  Count  Alphonso.     This  man  was  about  forty 

Siars  of  age,  of  sullen  aspect,  and  fierce  disposition, 
e  advanced  alone  from  the  castle,  with  an  agitated 
step :  his  very  frame  seemed  convulsed  with  fear,  and 
consdence  was  gnawing  at  his  heart.  At  lengnt  he 
muttered  to  himself: 

"  Alphonso,  when  will  thy  miseries  cease  7  My  mur- 
dered victims  haunt  my  mind!  My  footsteps,  my 
couch,  my  every  action ;  the  dagger  with  which  I 
struck  the  fatal  blow,  seem  glittering  before  me  I  And 
see  1  see !"  he  exclahned.  In  a  fit  of  frenzy :  "  See — 
the  blood ! — the  hot  blooa  is  streaming  from  its  point  I 
Oh!  agony  insupportable!" 

At  this  instant  a  ruffian  in  his  pay,  covered  with  a 
dark  cloak,  came  toward  him,  and,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  no  one  observed  him,  in  a  hoarse  voice 
intimated  that  his  hand  and  dagger  were  at  his  master's 
service. 

*'  Marven,"  said  Alphonso,  "  listen  to  me.  Ellen, 
the  dau^ter  of  Amcid.  the  poor  fisherman,  must  be- 
come mme.  He  is  indebted  to  me  for  rent,  which  I 
know  he  cannot  dischatve.  Could  I  obtain  her  consent 
to  unite  herself  to  me,  by  a  false  marriage ;  should  I 
obtain  my  every  desire,  this,  Merven,  for  many  rea- 
sons, would  be  better  than  violence.  I  have  been  re- 
jected:  but  her  lover  has  since  died,  and  perhaps " 

At  this  instant  he  saw  the  form  of  Ellen  approach- 
ing them  :  they  immediately  concealed  themselves  fitim 
oMervation. 

Ellen,  who  was  on  her  viray  home,  paused,  as  she 
drew  near  the  castle.  In  the  bitterness  of  her  grief^  she  # 
exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  my  fiather !— what  will  be  your  fate  1  No  one 
to  assist  thee  in  thy  declining  ase !  I  had  hoped  that 
Edward — O !  let  me  not  mention  that  much-loved  name, 
it  rends  my  soul !" 

The  tears  floWed  down  her  lovely  &ce  as  Alphonso 
now  came  toward  her. 

**  Ellen,"  said  he ;  "  why  this  sadness  1  What  mor 
lancholy  thoughts  hang  so  heavy  on  that  snowy 
brow  1" 

"  Oh  I  my  lord,"  she  replied,  the  tears  starting  firom 
her  beaming  eyes.    "  My  father !" 

"Aye,  'tis  true,"  returned  Alphonso,  "he  Is  poor 
and  fnendless ;  but  consent  to  become  mine,  and  yon 
save  him.  I  love  you,  and  your  life  would  be  (me  of 
pleasure  1    Come."  , 

"Oh  I  my  lord,"  cried  Ellen,  "do  not  nrse  me  to 
this.  Kneeling,  I  Implore  you  to  save  my  father  from 
a  prison  I    Do  this,  and  a  daughter's  gratitude—^' 

Alphonso  intemipted  her. 

"  'Tie  your  love  I  seek.  I  am  rielk  and  every  bless- 
ing will  attend  thee  and  thy  fother.  Klien,  let  this  kiss 
deddeit." 

He  attempted  to  Uss  her ;  but  she,  <fisengaging  her- 
self from  his  grasp,  rushed  from  him. 

"Henoe!  my  lord,"  she  exdaimed;  "hence!  nor 
dare  insult  me  more.  Take  all  that  we  possess  t  leave 
us  houseless,  peimyless,  destitute  of  food !  then  glory 
in  the  manly  triumph  you  will  achieve.  Still  the  humble 
fisherman  and  his  otftbiing  will  retain  one  treasure 
that  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  the  destroyera  of  vir- 
tue never  never  can— a  clear,  mnsulUed  consclenoa^ 
and  a  heart  that  never  felt  a  pang  by  the  thought  of 
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havlne  committed  an  action  which  would  not  bo  bless- 
ed with  the  approving  smile  of  Heaven." 

Ellen  hurried  from  his  presence,  and  was  soon  far 
from  the  castle. 

The  count  stood  for  some  moments  silent,  and  at 
length,  In  a  passionate  tone,  cried. 

**  Fool  that  I  was  to  suffer  her  to  escape  thus  easily : 
but  still  she  shall  be  mine.  Marven,  instantly  to  Ar- 
nold's dwelling,  and  drae:  him  spite  of  all  opposition, 
to  a dungeonin  the  castle." 

"The  best  plan  would  be  to  silence  him  at  once," 
cried  Marven,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  dagger. 

Alphonso  started  at  these  words. 

"No,  no,"  he  replied.  "Blood  enough  has  been 
Bhed  already  to  gain  for  me  these  estates." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  cried  the  ruffian ;  "  why  think  of 
that  1  'Tis  so  long  since,  that  I  declare  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  whole  transaction,  although  it  was  this 
very  poinard  that  drank  the  blood  of  the  much  loved 
Count  Victor ;  but  why  think  of  that  1  Let  us  return 
to  business ;  what's  to  be  done  with  the  girl  7" 

"  Let  her  also  be  brought  hither.  Away,  Marven, 
away  I" 

Marven  instantly  quitted  his  master's  presence. 
With  an  air  of  triumph  Alphonso  resumed  : 

"  Now,  proud  girl,  thou  shalt  soon  find  that  Alphon- 
so, like  unto  the  hungry  vulture,  never  suffers  his  prey 
to  escape  him." 

He  then  followed  Marven  on  his  way  to  Arnold's 
cottage.  Ellen  meanwhile  proceeded  toward  her  home : 
she  entered  the  cottage,  and  found  her  father  in  the 
most  poignant  crief, 

"  On  I  my  fatner,"  said  she,  "  how  can  this  calamity 
be  averted  1  They  will  take  thee  to  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon :  the  winter  of  thy  days  to  be  passed  in  gloomy 

"  Nay,  my  child,"  replied  he,  soothingly,  "  I  care  not 


for  myself  so  that  my  Ellen  is  happv. 

"  Happy  V*  r^ated  Ellen ;  "oh  I  ao  noi nuuK xnua 
of  your  child.   Ever  have  you  been  the  most  affection- 


ate of  fathers :  to  increase  my  comfort  has  been  your 
greatest  pleasure ;  and,  now  that  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness surrounds  thee,  can  I  dream  of  happiness  1  Oh  J 
my  fether,  talk  not  thus,  or  you  will  break  your  poor 
Ellen's  heart." 

«  Forgive  me  I"  exclaimed  Arnold.  "  My  child ;  my 
poor  EUen !" 

They  were  folded  in  each  others  arms,  when  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  Ellon,  excited  al- 
most to  madness,  entreated  her  parent  to  cling  to  her, 
and,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  cried  i 

"  They  shall  not  part  us !" 

Marven,  finding  the  door  was  not  speedily  opened, 
raised  the  latch,  and,  entering  the  apartmet,  exclaimed : 

"  Arnold,  I  am  ordered,  unless  you  instantly  pay  the 
money  owing  to  the  count,  to  convey  you  to  prison." 

Ellen  Imploringly  begged  of  him  to  desist. 

"  Nay,  my  lady,"  said  Marven ;  "  Count  Alphonso 
will  not  release  your  father  but  upon  one  condition ; 
that  is,  that  ^ou  consent  to  his  proposals." 

Arnold  inmgnantly  replied : 

"  Never  shall  she  purchase  my  liberty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  own  happiness !" 

"  WeU,  then,"  returned  Marven,  "  you  must  go  with 
me !" 

He  immediately  seized  the  feeble  fisherman,  and 
dragged  him  tovffiid  the  door.  Ellen  dung  to  her  fa- 
ther, exclaiming : 

"  Spare  him ;  spare  my  father  !'* 

At  this  crisis  the  count  entered  the  cottage,  and, 
bowing,  ordered  Marven  to  release  the  old  man.  He 
approached  Ellen,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  said : 

"  BUen— «re  you  still  inexorable  7  Do  you  still  re- 
ject, and  pronounce  a  father's  doom  T' 

Ellen,  who  was  in  the  deepest  torment  and  anxiety 
at  the  peril  in  which  her  Deither  was  placed,  replied : 

««  Count  Alphonso,  think  not  that  thy  nches  dazzle 
me  :  think  not  that  I  could  ever  love  thee !  My  heart 
is  already  broken — my  hopes  of  happiness  are  lost  for 
ever !  He  whom  I  loved  dearer  than  my  life  is  now 
bmied  beneath  the  merciless  vraves  t  I  hove  but  one 
solden  link  to  bind  me  to  the  earth— 'tis  my  dearest 
father;  and,  rather  than  he,  the  author  of  my  being, 
should  drag  through  a  miserable  existence  within  a 


loathsome   dungeon,   I — I — consent   to — become  thy 
wife." 

At  these  words,  which  were  unconsciously  spoken 
by  the  despairing  EUen  Alphonso' s  face,  brightened  up, 
and,  not  appealing  to  notice  Ellen's  embaiTassment, 
said, 

"  'Tls  well,  my  girl ;  to-morrow  shall  our  nuptials  be 
celebrated."  And  then,  turning  to  Marven,  he  mut- 
tered— "  Away  to  the  castle :  let  a  disguise  bo  procured; 
Thou  shall  for  a  time  assume  a  monkish  garb,  and  a 
mock  ceremony  shall  secure  for  me  my  prize.  Away, 
Marven !"  He  Immediately  obeyed  his  master.  "  Fare- 
weU,  Ellen,"  continued  he;  "depend  on't  happiness 
awaits  thee  I" — with  these  words  the  villain  left  the 
house. 

When  Ellen  became  conscious  of  the  awful  promise 
she  had  made,  she  rushed  to  her  father,  crying : 

"  Gracious  Heavens !  what — what  have  I  done— con- 
sented to  wed  one  whom  my  soul  abhors  1  Oh !  fEitker 
support  me." 

She  fell  senseless  in  her  father's  arms. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  the  village  clock  struck 
the  ninth  hour,  a  young  sailor  appeared  on  the  bridge 
by  the  side  of  Arnold's  cottage.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  long  lost  Edward,  who,  unknown  to  the  per- 
son who  had  written  the  letter  to  Arnold,  had  been  res- 
cued from  his  perilous  situation  by  another  vessel 
which  happened  to  pass  him  at  the  time. 

"  Heave  a  lead,"  exclaimed  he  in  a  joval  manner  to 
his  shipmates:  "just  steer  down  to  yonder  gro^-shop, 
and  wnen  I've  seen  my  Kttle  craft  I'll  set  sail  after 
you." 

They  shook  hands  with  him  and  went  to  make 
merry. 

Edward  now  came  across  the  little  bridge,  and  look- 
ing steadfastly  at  his  protector's  cottaee  he  said : 

"  There's  the  house  in  which  I  was  Drought  up  from 
my  infimcy.  There  dwells  my  father — no,  no — not  my 
father  exactly;  but  he  has  always  proved  himself  a 
warm-hearfed  friend  to  me,  and  I  can't  find  another 
name  good  enough  for  him.  How  I  long  to  kiss  the 
sweet  lips  of  my  dear  Ellen.  Bless  her  little  daylights, 
she  little  thinks  I'm  here,  or  d— me  she'd  be  in  my 
arms  in  the  turning  of  a  handspike.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  but  my  heart  flutters  about  like  the  topsail  hi  a 
gale  of  wind." 

A  villager  and  his  betrothed  now  crossed  the  bridge. 
-  "Now listen  tome,"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "Lump- 
kin, I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  I've  made  up  my  mind  I 
won't  be  married  till  next  Sunday — surely  thee  can 
wait  till  then." 

"No,"  returned  her  lover,  "I  be. not  goinff  to  wait 
any  longer.  Haven't  we  been  making  love  for  these 
last  (two  years,  and  now  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
something  else  —he  1  he !  we  be  losing  time." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Phoebe:  "I'm  sure  thee 
oughtn't  to  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Besides,  Sunday  be 
such  a  fine  day  to  be  married,  and  all  the  villagers  will 
be  dressed  in  their  new  clothes  like." 

"  I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  Phcebe,  you  dont't  love  me, 
you  don't  behave  well  to  me,  you  don't  consider  my 
tender  feelings.  I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  I've  made  up 
my  mind,  I  won't  be  married ;  I'll  die  a  virgin  I  wiU." 

He  was  about  to  leave  her,  when  Phoebe  ran  after 
him,  and  taking  a  firm  hold  of  the  tails  of  bis  coa^ 
cried  out : 

"Oh,  my  Lumpkin,  do  stay  and  marry  mc;  FIl  do 
anything  you  please." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lumpkin,  "give  me  a  kiss,  lass,'' 
He  kissed  ber,  and  then  proceeded--"  You  see,  Ph(Bb«, 
the  reason  that  I  want  to  be  married  to-day  is,  because 
my  Lord  Alphonso  is  going  to  do  the  same ;  and  as 
Ellen,  the  daughter  of^Arnold,  is  to  be  his  wife,  they 
may  give  us  a  trifle  for  keeping  'em  company  like." 

Edward,  who  had  remained  by  the  cottage  unnotic- 
ed, now  rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  afihghtsd 
Lumpkin  by  the  throat,  cried : 

"  Liar!  vile  calumniator  1" 

They  both  imagined  it  to  be  Edward's  ghost,  and  as 
soon  as  Lumpkin  was  released  from  Edward's  grasp, 
they  hastily  made  their  way  over  the  bridge  exclaim- 
ing: 

"  Murder !  ghost !  murder  V* 

Edward  stood  for  some  time  in  astoniahmentf  be 
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could  not  believe  his  EUen  false,  and  yet  why  should 
they  have  spoken  thus.  As  he  stood  in  the  agony  of 
suspense,  the  cottage  door  opened. 

"  Ah !  'tis  Ellen,"  he  exclalned. 

"  Edward,"  cried  Ellen. 

The  sudden  joy  overcame  her,  and  she  fell  insensi- 
ble into  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

Tears  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  her  loter  lis  he  gazed 
upon  her  lovely  cheek. 

"  Poor  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  can  sfie  be  false — ^has  time 
obliterated  my  name  from  her  memory  7  It  is,  it  must 
be  so.    One  last  kiss,  and  then  farewell  for  ever? 

He  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  pale  cheek.  As  EUen 
now  recovered,  on  again  bBholdlns  Edward,  she  cried  : 

"'Tis  no  dream,  it  is  my  dear,  dear  £dward." 

"  Dear  1"  he  exclaimed,  reproachfully.  "  01^  canst 
thou  still  use  that  word  1  Hast  thou  not  promised  to 
wed  Count  Alphonsol"  Then  raising  Yob  voice,  he 
continued,  "Say,  Ellen,  say  it  is  false  as  hell — a  foul 
calumny,  or  we  part  for  ever." 

**0h!  Edward,"  she  /epUed,  "it  is  true,  that  in  a 
mcanent  of  distraction,  I— I  cdntfenicd ;  but  I  can  ex- 
l)liln"— 

"Explain!"  interrupted  he;  "aye,  thou  canst  tell 
me  that  the  vows  of  constancy  when  We  parted  are 
forgotten;  that  riches  dazzled  thee;  for  the  sake  of 
splendor  thou  didst  forcet  the  ppor  sailor,  he  who  ten- 
derly loved  you  from  his  childhood,  and  would  have 
died  for  your  sake.  Thou  art  false — ^fidse.  EUen, 
lareweU  for  ever !" 

.  With  these  words  he  rushed  from  her  presence.  He 
nad  proceeded  some  distance,  when  he  discovered  he 
had  reached  the  gate  of  his  rival's  abode.  When,  sud- 
denly, he  heard  a  faint  cry  of  distress ;  it  gradually  be- 
came more  powerful,  and  Ustening,  he  caught  the  fol- 
lowine  words : 

"  This  way,  Marven — foUow  me." 

Edward  immediately  concealed  himself  from  notice. 
When  Alphonso  approached  with  Ellen,  whom  he  had 
seized  in  the  act  or  endeavoring  to  rettace  her  lover's 
footsteps.    Marven  followed  him. 

"Villains!  wretches!"  exclaimed  the  terrified  giii. 

"Taunt  on,  proud  girl,"  returned  Alphonso.  "I 
care  not  for  thy  words,  they  are  useless.  Ha!  ha  I 
behold  thy  future  home — the  castle  of  Alphonso. " 

"Release  me,  my  lord,  or  dread  Heaven's  ven- 
geance." 

"Never.  Now,  girl,  thou  shalt  keep  thy  promise: 
ihls  night  thou  shaJt  be  mine." 

"Oh,  my  lord,"  said  the  weeping  maiden,  "if  thou 
hast  the  smallest  ray  of  pity  in  thy  neart,  if  you  would 
not  seal  my  death,  m  mercy  restore  me  to  my  folher." 

"  Never,'*  returned  the  count  "  THou  Kast  pledged 
thy  word  to  become  mine,  and  by  iny  power  thou  shalt 
keep  it." 

"Hence,  monster,  hence!"  said  EUen,  firmly.  ."It 
was  madness  that  tempted  me  to  pronounce  that  odious 
■entence.  I  was  bereaved  of  him  who  loved  me  faith- 
fully. A  letter  informed  me  of  his  death ;  you  was 
about  to  drag  my  aged  father  to  a  loathsome  dungeon ; 
In  that  moment  q{  frenzy  I  unconsciously  utter^  the 
detested  words ;  but  rather  than  become  thine,  cow- 
ardly vUlain,  I  would  perish  I" 

"  EUen,"  exclaimed  the  viUain,  "my  triumph  is  com- 
t)lete ;  thou  art  In  my  power,  thy  cries  are  heeded  notj 
and  thiis  do  t  take  possession  of  my  prize." 

He  seized  EUen  by>the  ami,  and  was.  about  to  drag 


her  into  the  castle,  when  she  strugded.with  him, 
eventually  secured  a  dagger  that  was  in  his  belt,  and 
rushing  from  him,  cried  m  a  resolute  tone, 


"  Stand  back  I  say ;  do  you  or  your  hired  myrmidon 
hiove  but  one  step  to  approach  nie,  and  I  bury  this 
dagger  in  my  bosom." 

Edward,  who  had  observed  aU  that  had  passed,  rushed 
toward  her,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  rapture, 

"She  is  innocent ;  EUen,  I  have  wronged  thee." 

He  eagerly  embraced  her,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
to  the  astonished  vUlains,  placing  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  and  staring  fuU  in  the  face,  he  fearlessly  uttered 
the  following  words : 

"Oh,  you  couple  of  d— d  piratical  land-sharks.  In- 
^lilt  a  woman !  shame  on  you.  She's  in  your  power, 
eh 7"  continued  he,  repeaUng  Alphonso' s  words.  "I 
will  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  lubbers,  never,  but  through 


my  heart,  shall  you  harm  a  hair  of  this  maiden's 
head." 

"  Hence,  dog,  or  take  the  reward  of  thy  temerity," 
proudly  exclaimed  Alphonso. 

"There,  just  stand  on  one  side^  Ellen,"  said  Ed- 
ward, coolly,  "  and  I'U  show  them  the  consequences 
of  insulting  a  defenceless  girl.  Come  on,  you  couple 
of  swabs.    i'U  soon  settle  your  reckoning  for  you." 

^  They  Immediately  rushed  upon  him.  A  tenible  con- 
flict took  place,  which  lasted  a  considerable  time.  At 
length,  by  a  heavy  blow  from  Marven' s  sWord,  Edward 
was  felled  to  the  ground.  They  were  about  to  dispatch 
him,  when  a  shipmate  of  Eldward's,  who  was  passing, 
rushed  between  them. 

*'D — n  me,  what  are  you  about?"  exclaimed  the 
weather-beaten  tar.  "  Two  against  one,  that  am't  £dr 
play ;  no,  no,  Ben,  the  boatswain,  won't  stand  tamely 
oy  and  see  it.  So  up  with  you  lad,"  said  he  to  Ed- 
ward, "  and  we'U  show  them  what  stuff  British  tan 
are  made  of." 

The  combat  was  here  renewed,  and  both  pair  of  6om- 
batanu  being  nearly  equal  In  strength,  it  Was  doubtful 
who  would  prove  the  victors.  Marven  now  made  « 
desperate  thrust  at  9en.  who  leaped  on  one  side,  and 
the  sword  entered  tl)e  breast  of  Alphonto:  At  yiis 
moment  a  crowd  of  vUlagers  and  saflors  approacned 
the  spot.  Marven  was  immediately  secured.  Edward 
raised  the  dying  count  in  his  arms,  who,  in  a  voice  6f 
agony,  cried, 

"I  die— I  die!  My  brain  is  bursting— my  senses 
leave  me! — and,  ah!  what  horrid  phantom  appears  tb 
my  l>ewUdered  gaze? — ^'tis — the— Count  Victor,  whose 
blood  has  died  these  hands.  And  see — see  his  infant 
son ! — he  struggles  with  the  mercUess  waves— he  sinks 
— save  him — save  hiin !"  Here  he  started,  and  gave  a 
cry  of  horror  on  perceiving  the  locket  Which  hung  from 
Edwards  neck.  "  Ah !"  he  continued,  "that  locket— 
thou— thou-^-art  he !  Say— say— thy— pa-i)arent6." 

"Alasl"  replied  Arnold,  Who  had  accompanied  the 
vUlagers,  "He  knows  them  not;  that  locket  was  fast- 
ened to  his  waist  when  I  discovered  tilm  sixteen  feaxh 
ago  on  yonder  beach.". 

"  By  my.  orders,"  said  the  cotunt,  ^  thou  Wert  placed 
in  tliat  perUous  situation ;  but  Heaven  hathpreserved 
thee — thou  art  the  son  of  Count  Victor.  Tny  father 
perished  by  these  hands !  Marven  and  myself  forged 
a  wiU ;  but  here,"  continued  he,  placing  in  the  hands 
of  Edward  a  bunch  of  keys ;  "in  my  cabinet  thou  wUt 
find  the  true  one,  which  wiU  restore  thee  to  thy  estates. 
Pardon — ^forgive  me.  Hark !  'tis  Victor  caUs.  Merc;^ 
—mercy !"  He  give  a  faint  struggle,  and  In  another 
moment  was  a  lueless  corpse. 

.  EUen  and  Edward  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  as 
ail  present  sfmultaneously  exclaimed, 

"  Long  Uve  Count  Victor  I" 

The  original  wUl  was  discovered  where  Alphonso 
stated.  £klward  soon  after  united  himself  to  nls  be- 
loved and  faithful  EUen,  and  the  peasantry  around 
blessed  die  benevolent  Count  and  Countess  vlctor.- 


CHATELAR  TO  MABY  STtJAltt. 

It  was  to  die  for  thee,  I  left 

.  My  Jiome  acron  the  boundin|  sea. 

My  mind  of  every  thought  bereft. 

Save  what  wild  fanc^  fram*d  of  thee! 
It  was  to  oerVe  thee  day  bjr  day, 

TMne  eye*8  entrancing  glance  to  see, 
I  made  my  soul  to  hope  a  prey, 

And  lost  niy  peace  to  die  for  thee ! 

^e  time  was  once  when  wat  and  fanfe^ 

For  me  had  pow*r  all  dee  above, 
When  to  obtain  a  hero*a  name, 
.  Amimgtt  the  yoath  of  France  I  strove. 
But  since  that  form  of  light  I  knew, 
.Renown  a  shadow  aeem'd  to  be ; 
My  only  blisa  was  In  thy  view, 
My  only  fame  to  die  for  thee ! 

The  bird  that  ainga  the  live-long  night, 
.  If  he  shoald  love  some  glorioiu  star, 
Must  periah  in  ha  glowing  light, 

That  will  not  stoop  to  earth  so  fKr. 
All  that  I  darM  to  hope  la  o*er, 

Thy  praise  ahall  wake  no  mote  firom  me; 
Then  ciiill  me  with  thy  frowns  no  more, 

The  clond  ia  past— I  die  for  thee  1 
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THE  MOTHR&'S   WARNING. 


.-  -«-i  you  Kept  it  «  secret  from  me.  My  child,  that 
WIS  wrong.  I  could  have  advised  you— I  could  have 
caationed  you.  You,  Gertrude,  are  my  only  tie  upon 
eirth.  You  have  been  my  joy  and  comfort  for  aevcn- 
tcen  yeer»— and  oh  I  how  brief  their  existence— how 
iwift  their  flight!  I  do  not  expect  to  hide  you  from 
the  world—to  guard  you  with  a  miserly  affection ;  but 
ttUl  I  may  presume  to  advise  you,  to  watch  you,  to 
fear  for  you,  to  set  your  steps  aright  when  I  find  you 
i^v.  and  to  pray  for  you  to  that  great  fount  of  life 
n^  (ove  whk^  holdeth  the  destinies  of  the  human 
Vol.  I— No.  VIU. 


family.    O,  If  you  knew  with  what  an  anxious  heart  I 

have  watched  you  from  your  cradle  up — your  budding 

and  your  blossoming— you  would  be  careful  to^avoid 

'  '"*■  '^■••■iiii-^tMiaa.jne  a  moment's  pain.    Your 

'  to  me ;  therefore,  Ger- 

to-day,  sleep  calmly  on 

>ming  determined  to  re- 

•e  letters  from  Maurice 

ou." 

'ed  to  her  own  room  and 
je  who  loved  her — ^Mau- 
»eared  always  noble  and 
lish  him  7  Her  mother 
oably  been  misinformed 
3  of  his.  Then,  again, 
.ler  mother's  voice,  the 
noe  of  her  words  went 
.nd  to  please  that  mother 
m  she  so  tenderly  loved, 
iiice  altogether— to  see 
him  no  more  letters. 
2S  seems  a  destiny  which 
i  maelstrom  of  circum- 
steer  clear  of.  Like  in- 
tsze  that  destroys  them, 
i  follow,  the  igTuuJiUteuB 

on  a  visit  to  a  friend. 

he  was  agreeable  and 

iV  pleasantly,  and  when 

for  home,  slauiice,  as  a 

>  accompany  her.    She 

r  mother  nrnsi  be  pieju- 

vTong  in  so  nice  a  man  1 

in  the  bright  moonlight, 

e  odor  of  flowers  and  the 

ind  the  fire-flies  sported 

tering  wings — ^it  was  a 

.e  very  elements  around 

1  love.    What  harm  was 

latelv  homel    "  It  is  the 

iougnt  Gertrude,  "  and  I 

rt  a  time ;  besides,  to  be 

'    So  they  walked  back 

lig[ht,  and  on  the  green 

uring  fond  assurances  of 

sweet  Gertrude,  and  she 

ondering  more  and  more 

y  dislike  hira,  and  think- 

'  seemed  half  so  kind  nor 

and  ere  she  had  three 

!r  own  dwelling,  she  had 

.,  him  ofl*,  but  to  cling  to 

aces,  notwfthstandinff  the 

doubted  not,  which  ejusted 

.tsflewl   Time's  wings  were 
.he  breath  of  the  lovers'  vows 
.ley  were  written  in  the  starry 
e  mother's  warning  was  for- 
bad waned  as  Gertrude,  on  the 
<ng,  gave  the  parting  kiss  to  her 
lover. 

How,  with  a  chiding  heart,  did  the  daughter  seek 
the  chamber  of  her  mother.  At  that  moment  the 
clock  struck.  She  counted  the  hour.  Twelve  1  Im- 
possible! Where  had  she  been  so  late?  Where  had 
the  hours  flown  1  What  fascination  had  covered  her 
that  Time  had  stolen  so  much  the  msrch  of  her  1  Her 
heart  answered:  Maurice.  Ahl  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  you  felt  ashamed  to  enter 
into  the  presence  of  your  mother.  What  a  humiliating 
feeling  1  and  so  gooc^  so  kind  a  mother,  too,  and  who. 
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Original. 
THE  MOTHER'S   WARNING. 

VT   LAWSKKCB  LABBSK* 

O,  MKM OBT  mine !  how  oAen  from  the  shadowy  past 
dost  thou  bring  up  visions  of  youth  and  beauty — with 
a  magician's  wand  conjuring  up  from  the  dark  chainel- 
hottse  of  time,  forms  of  loveliness  and  grandeur,  till 
my  heart  throbs  anew  with  old  attachments  and  asso- 
dationsi  which  float  before  the  eye  of  mv  imagination 
Uke  ghosts  in  the  draperv  moonlight.  How  materially 
does  time  soften  and  mellow  the  events  of  the  past — 
harsher  features  seeming  more  mild — ^fainter  lines  be- 
coming nnore  strongly  marked— as  the  heart  receives 
and  embalms  all  impressions  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
IntellectiiaL  "Alas!"  we  have  learned  to  exclaim, 
"  the  days  of  chivalry  are  past  1  'tis  an  every-day  world 
we  live  in  now — no  romance — ^no  poetry  of  life  1" 
Knighthood  and  military  dignity,  by  this  ipse  dixit  sort 
of  sentence,  are  banished  from  this  trading  world — this 
speculating  world;  but  the  poetry  of  life:  ah,  there  is 
more  of  it  than  there  are  hearts  to  feel  it— minds  to 
sympathize  with  it 

*' Gertrude,  my  sweet  child,  give  me  jrour  hand, 
while  I  ask  you  a  simple  question ;  and  I  wish  you  to 
look  me  in  the  face  as  you  answer  me." 

Poor  Gertrude !  she  approached  the  table  at  which 
her  mother  sat,  and  extended  her  hand— the  other 
resting  upon  her  snowv  bosom. 

"  Tell  me,  my  daughter,  if  that  which  I  expect  is 
true,  that  you  love  Hauiice  Denning  1  Has  he  made 
any  avowstl  of  attachment  to  you  V* 

A.  crimson  flush  overspread  the  fair  features  of  Ger- 
trude, as  her  eyes  sougbt  the  floor;  and  her  silence 
betraved  how  much  she  dreaded  to  attempt  an  answer, 
"why  this  silence,  my  child?    Have  you  any  par- 
tiality to  Maurice,  above  all  others  1" 

"Mother!"  said  the  blushing  girl;  but  she  could 
speak  no  more.  The  crimson  deepened;  her  hands 
trembled  and  her  eyes  were  moistened  with  tears. 

"  Ah  r*  said  her  mother,  "  I  see  it  is  so.  I  am  sorry 
— ^very  sorrsr,  Grertrude.  You  would  oblige  me,  my 
dear  child,  if  you  would  think  no  more  of  him.  I 
think  it  not  a  nappy  choice,  and  it  were  better  put  an 
end  to  at  once,  before  your  heart  has  too  far  committed 
its  fiselings.  Take  the  age  and  experience  of  those 
older  than  yourself  for  it,  tliat  he  is  no  worthy  match 
for  you." 

No  answer.  Poor  Gtertrude  had  naught  to  say — ^no 
denial  to  make-^no  excuse  to  frame.  Her  pale  and 
anxious  mother  looked  fondly  in  her  fiu».and  saw 
how  true  her  doubts — ^how  well-founded  her  fears. 
The  lover's  letter  lay  on  the  table  before  them,  the 
mother's  hand  rested  upon  it.  Who  could  withstand 
the  pleading  expression  of  that  fond  parent's  face  as 
slie  addressed  her  only  child.  Gertrude  dared  not 
raise  her  eyes  to  meet  that  gaze— her  slielter  was  in 
sllenoe.  , 

"Even  so,  Gertrude;  what  I  feared  is  true.  There 
is  more  confession  in  your  looks  than  you  could  make 
with  words.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  sooner  speak  of 
itr— that  you  kept  it  a  secret  from  me.  My  child,  that 
was  wron^.  I  could  have  advised  you— I  could  have 
cautioned  you.  You,  Gertrude,  are  my  only  tie  upon 
earth.  Yoa  have  been  my  joy  and  comfort  for  seven- 
teen years— and  oh!  how  brief  their  existence— how 
swift  their  fUght  1  I  do  not  expect  to  hide  you  from 
the  world — to  guard  you  with  a  miserly  affection ;  but 
still  I  may  presume  to  advise  you,  to  watch  you,  to 
fiaar  for  you,  to  set  your  steps  aright  when  I  find  you 
astray,  and  to  pray  for  you  to  that  great  fount  of  life 
sad  loYe  which  boldeth  the  destixuids  of  tlia  human 
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family.  O,  if  you  knew  with  what  an  anxious  heart  I 
have  watched  you  from  your  cradle  up— your  buddinflr 
and  your  blossoming— you  would  be  careful  to  ^void 
aught  that  would  cause  me  a  moment's  pain.  Your 
unhappiness  would  be  misery  to  me ;  therefore,  Ger- 
trude Wilton,  think  well  on  it  to-day,  sleep  calmly  on 
it  to-night,  and  arise  in  the  morning  determined  to  re- 
ceive no  more  visits — no  more  letters  from  Maurice 
Denning ;  he  is  unworthy  of  you." 

They  parted.  Gertrude  retired  to  her  own  room  and 
wept  She  thought  of  Maurice  who  loved  her— Mau- 
rice whom  she  loved.  He  appeared  always  noble  and 
kind ;  why  should  she  relinquish  him  7  Her  mother 
must  be  prejudiced — had  probably  been  misinformed 
by  persons  who  were  enemies  of*^  his.  Then,  again» 
the  melancholy  pleading  of  her  mother's  voice,  the 
persuasive  and  tender  eloquence  of  her  words  went 
deep  to  the  poor  girl's  heart ;  and  to  please  that  mother 
whose  only  joy  she  was — ^whom  she  so  tenderly  loved, 
she  resolved  to  relinquish  Maurice  altogether— to  see 
him  no  more — ^to  receive  from  him  no  more  letters. 

Weak  heart !  there  sometimes  seems  a  destiny  which 
no  human  efforts  can  avoid — a  maelstrom  of  circum- 
stances which  no  power  can  steer  clear  o£  Like  in- 
sects that  flutter  around  the  blaze  that  destroys  them, 
do  we  often  group  around,  and  follow,  the  igrmsfahtUB 
that  leads  us  to  destruction. 

That  evening  Crertrude  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend. 
Maurice  came  in.  As  usual,  he  was  agreeable  and 
lively.  The  time  passed  away  pleasantly,  and  when 
Gertrude  was  ready  to  start  for  iiome,  Maurice,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  prepared  to  accompany  her.  She 
could  not  refuse ;  Desides,  her  mother  mtLst  be  preju- 
diced. What  could  there  be  wrong  in  so  nice  a  man  1 
They  left  the  house  together  in  the  brisht  moonlight, 
and  the  air  was  balmy  with  the  odor  of  flowers  and  the 
fragrance  of  apple  blossoms,  and  the  fire-flies  sported 
around  them  with  their  glittering  wings— it  was  a 
sweet  spring  evening,  and  the  very  elements  around 
them  seemed  harmomous  with  love.  What  harm  vms 
it  if  they  did  not  go  immediately  homel  "It  is  the 
last  time  I  shall  see  him,"  thought  Gertrude,  "  and  I 
cannot  tell  him  all  in  so  short  a  time ;  besides,  to  be 
abrupt  would  be  so  unkind !"  So  they  walked  back 
and  forth  in  the  bright  moonlis[ht,  and  on  the  green 
grass,  Maurice  all  the  time  pouring  fond  assurances  of 
love  into  the  willing  ear  of  sweet  Gertrude,  and  she 
more  and  more  pleased,  and  wondering  more  and  more 
how  her  mother  could  possibly  dislike  him,  and  think- 
ing all  the  while  that  he  never  seemed  half  so  kind  nor 
hidf  so  dear  to  her  as  then ;  and  ere  she  had  three 
times  passed  the  shadow  of  her  own  dwelling,  she  had 
made  her  mind  up  not  to  cast  him  off,  but  to  cling  to 
him  in  spite  of  all  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudices,  ungenerous  she  doubted  not,  which  existed 
against  him. 

O,  how  the  rosy  moments  flew  I  Time's  wings  were 
not  clipped.  He  caught  the  breath  of  the  lovers'  vows 
as  he  swept  along,  and  they  were  written  in  the  starry 
registry  or  heaven.  The  mother's  warning  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  moon  had  waned  as  Gertrude,  on  the 
threshold  of  her  dwelling,  gave  the  parting  kiss  to  her 
lover. 

How,  with  a  chiding  heart,  did  the  daughter  seek 
the  chamber  of  her  mother.  At  ttuit  moment  the 
clock  struck.  She  counted  the  hour.  Twelve !  Im- 
possible! Where  had  she  been  so  latel  Where  had 
the  hours  flown  1  What  &scination  had  covered  her 
that  Time  had  stolen  so  much  the  march  of  her  1  Her 
heart  answered:  Maurice.  Ah!  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  you  felt  ashamed  to  enter 
into  the  presence  of  your  mother.  What  a  humiliating 
feeUng  I  and  so  good,  se  kind  a  mother,  too,  and  who. 
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with  patience  and  with  prayer,  is  awaiting  her  daugh- 
ter's return. 

Tremblingly  did  Gertrude  put  her  finger  upon  the 
latch  of  the  door,  for  she  felt  like  a  guilty  being.  She 
entered  the  room,  and  her  mother  arose. 

"  Gertrude,"  said  she,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  re- 
turned. Why  did  you  stay  so  late?  I  got  frightened 
at  your  absence.  It  is  now  midnight ;  and  the  hours 
have  been  so  very  long,  and  I  was  so  fearful  that  you 
was  unwell,  and  so  Ured  with  waiting  for  you.  Do 
not  stay  so  long  another  time,  my  dear  child.^' 

They  retired  to  rest ;  but  Gertrude  could  not  sleep. 
Her  mind  was  filled  with  thouffhts  of  Maurice  and  of 
her  mother.  So  patiently  had  Mrs.  Wilton  watched 
for  her  coming  through  the  Ions  tedious  houre  of  the 
night— hours  that  to  her  had  fiown  so  swiftlv  by ;  so 
fondly  did  she  chide  her  on  her  return — touching  her 
heart  more  sensibly  than  sharp  rebuke.  No  slumber 
touched  her  eyelids  that  night,  for  her  torturing  heart 
beat  wildly  in  her  bosom.  No  happy  dreams  enwrapped 
her  senses  in  eljrsian  bliss ;  it  was  all  painful  reality- 
lingering,  endunng  misery ;  but  how  could  she  avoid 
her  destiny?  How  could  she  escape  firom  that  strong 
current  of  fete  which  seemed  hunying  her  onward  7 
Poor  Gertrude  I  the  morning's  sun  found  her  without 
aieep,  restless  and  impatient. 

After  the  above  night,  several  days  passed  without  a 
meeting  between  Gertrude  and  Maurice.  Mra.  Wilton 
bad  avoided  saying  anything  to  her  daughter  that 
might  in  any  way  ufrieve  her ;  for,  believing  her  to  be 
a  ^rl  of  sense,  she  left  her  to  draw  her  own  conclu- 
sions and  deductions,  knowing,  as  she  did.  what  were 
the  sentiments  of  that  only  parent  respectine  her  inti- 
macy with  Maurice  Denidng,  nor  for  a  whole  week 
did  she  mention  his  name.  Indeed,  Gertrude  herself 
somedmes,  as  she  looked  upon  the  pale  countenance 
of  her  mother,  almost  formed  the  resolution  never  to 
■ee  him  again ;  but  her  reason  was  too  weak — the  af- 
fections and  sympathies  of  her  heart  overbalanced,  and 
all  bright  resolutions  kicked  the  beam.  They  met; 
their  hearts  commingled ;  her  mother  was  forgotten, 
and  their  vows  of  lasting  affection  were  exchanged — 
ahe  could  not  believe  that  Maurice  was  not  the  oest, 
the  most  kind  and  amiable  man  on  eorth.  What  pos- 
sible fault  could  her  mother  see  in  himi  Still  she 
kept  their  meetings  private — she  had  not  the  courage 
to  acknowledge  her  Intimacy  with  him ;  advice  she 
had  already  msre|[arded.  Thus  afiaire  progressed ; 
and  day  by  day,  with  each  succeeding  interview,  did 
her  attachment  strengthen;  and  she  soon  felt  as  if 
she  could  sacrifice  everything-— all  persons— for  Mau- 
rice. 

Among  the  multitude,  Maurice  Denning  would  pass 
for  a  very  clever — a  very  agreeable  young  man.  His 
appearance  was  in  his  favor— tall,  graceful  and  good- 
looking.  His  manners  were  winnine— tiis  voice  was 
persnasive,  and  at  times  tender.  He  really  had  no 
very  bad  trait  in  his  disposition.  He  would  not  ait 
down  with  an  intention  of  doing  a*wrong  thing ;  but 
temptation  was  luresome— Maurice  was  impulsive,  and 
he  became  a  particularly  improper  companion  for  a 
weak-minded  young  woman. 

A  few  weeks  more,  and  a  secret  marriage  was  per- 
formed. The  advice,  so  kind,  so  mild,  of  a  mother, 
was  foTffotten.  She  had  wandered  into  the  dark ;  the 
mom  ofexperience  would  show  whethe?  she  had  ven- 
tured upon  misery  or  happiness.  But  a  secret  could 
not  rest  long.  A  mothers  watchful  eye — ^the  curious 
tongue  of  specnlation-'^oon  brought  to  light  the  mar- 
riage of  Gertrude  with  Denning.  There  was  no  chiding 
~-it  was  now  too  late.  But  the  matron's  brow  was 
clouded  with  sorrow ;  her  heart  beat  heavy  with  dread ; 
her  eyes  grew  dim  and  weary  with  weeping  and  watch- 
ing ;  but  she  did  not  murmur.  She  feared  her  daugh- 
ter would  be  full  soon  acquainted  with  wo ;  and  she 
forebore  to  add  one  pang  to  her  tender  heart.  She 
oould  not  part  with  her  at  any  rate ;  so  matten  were 
arranged,  and  they  ail  resided  together. 

For  the  first  month,  of  course,  everything  went  weU 
and  pleasantly.  He  seemed  kind  and  attentive ;  she 
appeared  smiling  and  happy.  The  next,  and  the  next 
month  passed  away,  and  Maurice  lived,  spoke  and  act- 
ed as  other  men  did.  When  business  did  not  control 
his  time,  It  was  spent  In  the  soclatyof  his  wife  and  her 


mother;  and  even  Mrs.  Wilton  began  to  think  she  had 
been  hasty  in  forming  an  opinion. 

In  the  ordinary  ciroumstanoes  of  a  married  life,  there 
is  nothings  novel  or  very  interesting.  Afiection,  at  any 
rate.  Is  a  matter  of  course.  While  it  was  an  object  to 
be  sought  for— ^when  the  contest  was  to  win,  then,  in- 
deed, ]Murticulai)y  when  doubtful,  there  is  a  charm  of 
romance  thrown  around  the  purauit ;  and  man's  natu- 
ral inclination  for  acquiring,  whips  him  to  perseverance. 
But  the  prize  secured,  the  goal  won,  other  objects  for 

Cunuit  appear;  ambition  tecomes  whetted,  and  noth- 
ig  but  the  wonderful  lamp  of  Aladdin  could  turn  to 
light  all  that  the  craving  and  thiraty  soul  of  man  re- 
quires. But  why  speculate  upon  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  soul  7  Its  destiny  is  uncontrolable  and  abso- 
lute^ and  the  mysterious  influences  that  govern  it  are 
subject  to  no  positive  laws  other  than  certain  nervo- 
vitalic  principles  which  lie  beyond  the  perfect  grasp  of 
mortal  intellect. 

Six  months  flew  by,  and  the  novelty  of  mairiage  had 
ceased  with  Maurice  Denning.  He  was  less  at  home 
— less  attentive— 4ess  kind.  He  bcigan  to  find  eom- 
pairions  more  congenial  to  his  feelings  than  was  the 
company  of  his  sweet  wife  and  her  plons  mother. 
Sometimes  he  even  answered  their  questions  with 
harehness,  that  caused  Gertrude  to  weep,  and  a  sad 
foreboding  to  possess  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Hilton.  Thus 
afiaira  went  on  for  some  time,  until,  at  last,  the  imigu- 
larities  of  Maurice  began  to  encroach  upon  the  evenings 
that  had  hitherto  been  spent  at  home — ^for  some  time 
longer,  and  it  was  not  an  unthsquent  eight  to  see  him 
wandering  home  In  the  grey  of  the  momins ;  his  eyes 
red— himself  nervous  with  excitement  and  disslpaiion. 
Wo,  wo !  to  the  young  heart  that  had  linked  its  (ate 
with  his !  Why  was  it  marked  for  desolation  7  Wh^ 
were  the  happy  feelings  of  youth  to  be  blasted  in  their 
budding  1 

For  many  months  did  Maurice  continue  In  his  reck- 
less course  of  dissipation,  heeding  not  the  tean  of  his 
fond  wife — ^the  reproving  counsel  of  her  mother.  Old 
associations  were  too  strong  upon  him— the  giant  grasp 
of  vice  was  too  powerful  for  bis  weak  mind.  His  com- 
panions were  wild  and  heedless.  What  cared  the^  for 
household  ties— for  the  opinion  of  the  wortdl  Drink- 
ing, gambling  and  wranninff  were  their  amusements. 
Home  had  no  thoughts  for  them — many  of  them  bad 
none ;  and  they  onen  slept  in  the  very  place  when 
th^  had  held  their  hellish  orgies. 

But  this  course  of  things  could  not  last  long.  The 
heart  of  Gertrude  was  breaking ;  the  modier  was  droop- 
ing with  anxiety  for  her  daughter's  health  and  happi- 
ness. Everything  went  unfortunately.  They  wen 
pressed  with  cremtors  to  whom  they  could  give  no 
excuse.  One  thing  after  another  went  fiom  their 
comfortable  household  to  meet  their  necessary  emer- 
gencies, until  finally  the^  were  reduced  to  what  was 
merely  necessary  for  their  actual  comfort  There  was 
no  hope — no  expectation  of  reform  In  Maurice.  Ha 
had  passed  the  rublcon  whence  there  was  no  retuni- 
inff. 

One  cold  nieht  in  winter,  when  the  wind  whistled 
and  the  snow  drifted  into  heaps,  Maurice  was  return- 
ing homo  from  his  riotous  debauch.  The  fumes  of  the 
wine  made  his  brain  reel ;  he  was  maddened  with  con- 
tinued losses,  and  he  was  also  sufifering  from  a  severe 
beating  which  he  had  received  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions whom  he  had  accused  of  robblnff  him,  and 
who  had  kept  himself  more  cool  and  firee  nom  liquor 
than  had  Denning.  He  was  raving  like  a  madman, 
incoherently  and  violently,  but  evidently  getting  more 
quiet  as  he  proceeded,  for  the  effects  of  a  parting-g^ass 
were  stealing  over  his  brain.  What  with  the  Mast,  the 
snow  and  his  intoxication,  he  made  his  way  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  toward  his  home,  his  blood  umost  mex- 
Ing  in  his  veins,  and  himself  trembllnff  like  sn  aiq)en. 

All  that  weary,  tedious  nieht,  did  the  weeping  wife 
wait  vainly  for  her  husband's  return.  She  thought 
over  her  innocent  maiden  days,  and  she  could  see  no 
cause  why  her  affliction  should  be  so  great  She  re- 
collected her  roother'a  warning,  but  It  was  now  too 
late  to  escape  the  misery  that  encompassed  her.  Pa- 
tiently and  with  prayer  must  she  await  her  fatO)  trust- 
ing in  the  great  disposer  of  events  to  soften  har  afflio- 
tion,  or  mdce  her  strength  equal  to  the  burden.    Sha 
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cared  not  bo  much  for  her  own  comfeitlees  situation 
as  for  the  happlnesa  and  reformation  of  her  erring  hus- 
band. What  18  the  mastery  in  human  jiature,  that  the 
innocent  must  sufier  oft  times  for  the  faults  of  the  sin- 
ning 1 

Daylight  had  scarcely  streaked  the  east  on  the  fol- 
lowing mon^ng,  ere  Gertrude  hastened  to  the  door  of 
her  dwelling,  for  her  ears  had  'caught,  as  she  fancied, 
stianffe  sounds,  and  all  through  the  long  night  had  she 
watched  for  her  husband's  return.  He  came  not.  The 
wind  whistled  shrilly  around  her  dwellingi  and  every- 
thing seemed  snapping  with  the  sharp  frost,  Trem- 
bHnny  did  she  open  the  door,  and  the  cold  snow  blew 
into  ner  face.  She  looked- out.  How  dismal  the  air  I 
no  living  thing  seemed  stirring.  She  would  have 
stepped  oacki  but  her  eyes  caught  a  sight  of  unnatural 
horror,  and  with  a  wild  shriek  she  fell  upon  the  floor. 
There  in  the  ^ey  light,  frozen  and  stiflT,  sat  the  lifeless 
form  of  Maunce  Denning.  His  ghastly  features  were 
like  marble,  and  he  seemed  a  sculptured  form  carved 
by  a  demon-spirit.  He  bad  been  only  able  to  reach 
bis  home ;  and  too  intoxicated  and  chilled  by  the  cold 
to  open  the  door,  he  had  sank  down  upon  the  step, 
where  sleep  and  death  had  overtaken  him— a  dreadful 
lesson  to  tne  inebriate. 

Por  many  weeks  there  was  grief  and  mourning  in 
that  house  of  misfortune ;  but  the  kindness  of  friends 
in  time  softened  their  grief,  and  they  learned  to  consider 
those  things  which  had  afflicted  them,  as,  in  the  end, 
a  permanent  blessing.  A  small  property  which  Gter- 
Inide  shortly  after  inherited,  gave  her  the  means  of 
comfort  In  a  few  years  after  she  was  married  again 
— ^happily  and  prosperously— and  she  lived  to  enjoy 
many  days  of  contentment  and  peace;  and  she  often 
took  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  young  friends  the 
emM'  of  disregarding  a  Mornaa's  Wxainif  a. 


THE  TEMPTER. 

A    TALE    OF    JKauSALESr. 

It  was  fast  approaching  the  eleventh  hour;  the  busy 
hum  of  the  Holy  City  had  sunk  into  comparative  still- 
ness, and,  save  some  strangling  wayfarers,  and  field- 
laborers  returning  from  thw  daily  toil,  few  passcneers 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  One  middle- 
aged  man  alone  kept  his  seat  in  the  Water  Qate,  look- 
ing with  placid  smile  along  the  rugged  road  which  led 
down  to  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat :  a  silver  gorah  was 
held  between  his  fingers,  as  in  the  act  of  giving  an 
alms;  but  for  some  minutes  no  object  appeared  on 
whom  it  miffbt  properly  be  bestowed.  He  rose  from 
hiB  seat,  and  gathering  his  flowing  robe  around  him, 
was  preparing  to  depart,  when  the  figure  of  an  aged 
man  tottering  slowly  up  the  steep,  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. The  old  man  was  meanly  clad ;  and,  as  he  leant 
fftebly  on  his  staff,  to  take  breath  after  his  toilsome  as- 
cent, his  glance  rested  upon  the  person  of  the  sage 
Rabbi  Abimelecb,  for  it  was  he  wno  sat  in  the  gate 
distributing  his  daily  alms  to  the  poor,  the  hungry  and 
the  wayfarer. 

"  The  Lord  direct  thy  goings  out  and  thy  comings 
in,"  said  the  Rabbi,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  drop- 
ping the  coin  into  the  extended  palm  of  the  stranger. 
"Lol  I  have  tarried  from  the  ninth  hour,  until  the 
towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  temple  have  thrown  their 
dark  shadows  across  the  brook  of  Gedron,  even  unto 
the  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  bestow  this  last 
gerah  of  forty  in  an  alms,  according  to  a  vow  which  I 
made  last  Pentecost,  and  behold  thou  art  here  to  re- 
ceive it." 

'*  Precious  is  the  gift  which  comes  from  the  heart 
more  precious  than  the  Arabian  fhmkincense,  and 
sweeter  than  the  rich  honey  of  Hebron.  If  I  might 
know  my  lord's  name,  my  neart  would  not  foiget  it 
Mfhen  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  prayer  to  the  Ruler  of  Is- 
FBel,"  said  the  stranger  respectfully. 

'*  I  am  called  the  Rabbi  AMmelech." 

*' He  whom  men  term  ^thtwnUsaT  wltose  voice  is 
as  the  neighing  of  a  war-horse  In  the  temple— -whose 
iproriur  are  the  works  of  righteousness— who  clothes 
die  naked,  feeds  the  hungiy,  and  gives  alms  to  the 
tomb  part  of  his  subatanoe  T  askedthe  stranger. 


"The  same,"  answered  the  self-gloilfied  Rabbi; 
"  and  now,  let  me  pray  of  thee,  thy  name,  and  in  wliat 
city  thou  art  a  dweller  ?*' 

"Alas!"  answered  the  stranger,  "I  am  as  a  re- 
proach to  my  kindred,  and  my  name  is  a  defilement  to 
the  lips  of  an  Israelite." 

"Unfortunate  man!  in  what  hast  thou  offended 
against  the  law  T 

"In  this  thing  have  I  offended.  Behold.  I  went 
forth  at  the  last  vintage  season  into  the  vineyards, 
and  the  vintagcra  were  pressing  the  grapes  in  the 
Mrine-presses;  and  the  rea  wine  ran  into  the  vats,  even 
the  red  wine  of  Lebanon  ;  and  being  weary  with  thfk 
heat  and  toil  of  the  day,  I  was  tempted,  and  in  foolish-\ 
ness  I  did  drink  of  the  wine,  whicn  should  have  been  \ 
an  abomination  unto  me,  seeing  that  I  am  a  Nazarite 
from  my  youth." 

The  scrupulous  Rabbi  shrank  from  the  degraded  Is- 
raelite as  from  a  tainted  leper,  and  elevating  his  brow, 
said,  with  a  sanctimonious  air,  "  The  way  of  the  wise 
man  is  pleasant,  but  the  feet  of  the  fool  treadeth  in  the 
mire." 

"  Stop,"  said  the  stranger,  as  the  Rabbi  was  depart- 
ing. "Is  it  not  also  said  that  '  the  vain-glorious  man 
shall  fall  in  the  snares  of  his  own  proud  b^art  1'  Rabbi 
Abimelech,  thy  life  has  been  righteous,  but  fire  hath 
not  yet  tried,  nor  water  purified  thee.  Set  that  thou 
standfast  when  the  time  corned." 

At  these  words,  the  stranger,  with  more  alertness 
than  his  seeming  feebleness  mdicated,  tunied  into  an 
obscure  street,  while  Abimelech,  pondering  on  the 
warning  of  the  strange  man,  took  his  way  toward  his 
own  dwelling.  On  reaching  his  house,  Abimelech  re- 
tired to  his  own  chamber.  It  was  a  small  closet  or 
oratory  on  the  housetop,  furnished  in  a  style  of  simpli- 
city approaching  to  rudeness,  and  its  cold,  cheerless 
appearance  was  increased  by  the  dim  twilight.  There 
was  still,  however,  sufficient  light  for  Abimelech  to 
distinguish  a  female  figure  standing  in  a  thoughtful 
attitude  In  tiie  centre  of  the  apartment.  A  rich,  mel- 
low ray  fell  upon  her  shape,  which  exceeded  in  height 
the  usual  standard  of  her  sex,  but  was  so  exquisitely 
proportioned  as  to  convey  only  an  idea  of  graceful  dig- 
nity to  the  beholder.  Her  eye,  as  she  turned  it  upon 
Abimelech,  seemed  dark  and  lustrous,  and  her  smile 
was  as  a  sunbeam  upon  the  bosom  of  tiie  still  waters. 
The  Rabbi  stood  motionless,  for  he  never  before  had 
beheld  so  much  beauty;  a  new  pulse  stirred  in  his 
bosom,  and  an  unusual  fire  burned  in  his  veins.  At 
length  he  found  words  to  express  his  admiration  and 
astonishment  "  Fair  damsel,"  cried  he,  "  thy  visit  is 
unforeseen ;  but  thou  art  more  welcome  to  my  cham- 
ber than  the  pleasant  odor  of  the  young  vines  in  the 
spring  season." 

"  I  am,"  said  tlie  abashed  intruder,  while  a  roseate 
blush  overspread  the  marble  whiteness  of  her  soft 
cheek  and  lofty  brow,  "  I  am,  as  you  may  perceive,  a 
stranger  and  a  gentile,  unworthy  to  come  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  far-famed  Rabbi  Abimelech,  the  words  of 
whose  lips  are  wisdom,  and  whose  precepts  are  as 
pearls  or  great  price.  Nevertheless,  let  thy  hand- 
maiden find  favor  fn  thy  sight ;  and  turn  aside,  I  pray 
thee,  unto  my  lodgings,  which  are  nigh  at  hand,  and 
let  thy  handmaiden  rejoice  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance, and  in  the  sweet  sound  of  thy  voice."  The 
Rabbi,  though  surprised  at  this  novel  address,  felt  a 
strange  sensation  thrill  through  his  frame.  Gazing 
upon  the  lovely  speaker,  his  resolution  began  to  wa- 
ver, and,  almost  unconsciously,  he  permitted  himself 
to  be  led  out  by  his  unknown  visitor.  Proceeding  at 
a  rapid  pace  toward  the  western  quarter  of  the  city, 
they  at  length  stopped  before  a  house  of  handsome  ex- 
terior, but  which  Abimelech  could  not  reihember  ever 
having  seen  before.  A  single  tap  at  the  door  caused  it 
to  open,  and  the  RabbL  stilT  follo^'ing  his  mysterious 
conductor,  entered  a  nail,  feebly  llgnted  by  a  single 
lamp.  Here  she  motioned  him  to  remain  for  a  short 
time,  and  disappearing  through  a  passage,  the  Rabbi 
was  left  alone  to  meditate  upon  the  Strang  adventure 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  But  he  had  Uttle  time  al- 
I  towed  him  for  reflection,  ere  the  heavy  folds  of  a  cur- 
^tain,  which  overhung  a  small  door,  were  partially 
withdrawn,  and  a  fair  nand  and  a  sweet,  soft  voice  in- 
^  vited  liim  to  anter.    He  approaoiiod,  lifted  up  the  cur* 
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tain,  and  beheld  a  superbly  furnished  apartment,  lit 
with  silver  lamps  fed  with  the  perfumed  oU  of  Samaria. 
Mirrors  of  poUsned  metal  hung  around  the  room,  while, 
on  a  low  couch,  sat,  or  rather  reclined^  the  beautiful 
stranger,  whose  charms  now  shone  with  a  splendor 
far  surpassing  anything  the  Rabbi  could  imagine  of 
mortal  mould.  He  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  words 
dwelt  upon  his  lips.  She  beckoned  him  to  take  a  seat 
beside  her.  He  obeyed  tremblingly ;  but  the  gentle 
assuring  smile  which  she  cast  ui>on  him,  at  once  ban- 
ished his  timidity,  and  he  suffered  his  eyes  to  wander 
in  unrestrained  freedom  over  those  voluptuous  beau- 
ties, dll  the  sight  became  painful  from  extreme  delight. 
A  female  attendant  spread  before  them  a  light  but  lux- 
urious repast  of  fresh  and  dried  fruiu,  grapes,  figs, 
apricots,  olives,  pomegranates  and  dates,  mterspersed 
with  pots  of  pure  honey,  rose-cakes  of  Damascus  and 
bananas  of  Rpeetta;  with  Elgyptian  syrup,  and  crystal 
vases  in  which  the  rich  wine  of  Holbon  sparkled  with 
tempting  brilliancy. 

"  Fairest  of  the  daughters  of  men,  may  I  crave  thy 
name,  and  that  of  thy  rather's  house  1"  s^d  the  Rabbi, 
addressing  his  unknown  companion. 

"My  name  is  Zorah,"  replied  the  damsel.  "My 
father  is  of  the  children  of  Ishmael,  an  abider  in  the 
desert ;  the  fame  of  the  sage  Abimelech  has  reached 
unto  the  farther  borders  of  the  wilderness,  and  behold 
the  heart  of  thy  handmaiden  was  moved  to  see  the 
man  of  whose  wisdom  all  nations  spake." 

"  Lovelv  Zorah  !"  exclaimed  the  enamored  sace, 
"  my  wisdom  is  become  as  withered  grass  before  thy 
beauty,  and  the  strength  of  my  heart  as  dew  in  the 
consuming  light  of  thine  eyes.  Suffer  me,  therefore, 
to  be  unto  thee  even  as  Boaz  was  unto  Ruth,  and  to 
love  thee  with  the  love  wherewith  Jacob  loved  Rachel." 

Zorah  smiled  at  the  earnestness  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  and  filling  the  cup,  presented  it  to 
the  delighted  Rabbi^  who  instinctively  shrank  from  the 
dangerous  libation ;  but  Zorah  would  not  be  denied. 

"Urge  me  not,  fair  damsel,"  said  he.  "I  have  a 
vow  against  the  juice  of  the  vine  until  next  new  moon." 

Zoiah*s  countenance  fell,  and  the  big  tear  hung 
trembling  on  her  dark  eyes'. silken  lash.  Abimelech, 
torn  with  conflicting  passions,  passed  his  arm  around 
her  waist,  and  drew  her  unresistingly  to  his  bosom : 
he  felt  the  quick  pulses  of  her  heart  throb  aeainst  his ; 
her  warm  sighs  were  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  per- 
fumed wine-cup  at  his  lips :  human  strength  could  re- 
sist no  longer — he  seized  the  cup  with  desperate  hands, 
and  at  a  single  draur ht  quaffed  it  to  the  bottom.  Him 
vow  was  broken,  and  naving  nothing  farther  to  hope  or 
fear,  draught  followed  draught  in  quick  succession,  till 
his  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  bore  evidence 
that  he  was  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  reason. 

"Zorah,  my  beautiful  Zorah!"  cried  he,  "my  love 
for  thee  is  as  the  love  which  floods  cannot  quench,  nor 
many  waters  drown.  Thou  art  the  light  of  mine  eyes 
— I  cannot  part  from  thee ;  let  us  therefore  flee  unto 
thy  father's  tents,  even  unto  the  wilderness  as  unto  a 
city  of  refuge." 

"Ahl  my  lord,  thy  servant  hath  neither  gold  nor 
silver  to  bear  tlte  charge.  Could  we  live  like  the  raven 
or  the  stork  of  the  desert?" 

This  objection  had  not  struck  Abimelech  before ;  he 
was  rich  himself,  but  he  could  not  immediately  con- 
vert his  possessions  into  money,  and  his  passion  was 
too  violent  to  admit  delay.  He  seemed  perplexed  and 
spake  not,  till  Zorah  inquired,  in  a  careless  manner,  if 
Dili  next-door  neighbor  was  not  the  rich  publican, 
Aaron  Ben  Rabiat. 

"  It  is  even  so,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  sdll  musine. 

"And  he  hath,  I  am  told,  coflera  filled  with  shekels 
of  pure  silver?" 

"  It  U  said  so." 

"And  shekels  of  gold,  and  pots  of  double  Maccabees, 
and  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  sardonyx,  and  car- 
buncles, more  costly  than  the  jewels  of  the  high-priest's 
breast-plate?" 

"  Hah !"  exclaimed  Abimelech,  as  if  a  sudden  ray  of 
light  had  darted  across  his  mind ;  "  i^ak  on." 

"Aaron  Ben  Rabiat  is  stricken  in  years  and  liveth 
alone ;  riches  are  to  him  as  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  there 
is  a  private  way  from  thy  house  into  his." 

"  Stop,  stop !"  cried  the  agitated  man,  grasping  the 


arm  of  the  tempter  convulsively.  "What  wouldst 
thou^  Shall  I  peril  my  soul  in  this  thing?  Zorah! 
Zorah !  thy  words,  are  pleasant  to  my  eare  as  the  mur- 
murs of  falling  watere  in  the  desert,  but  the  bitterness 
of  Marah,  even  the  bitterness  of  death  b  in  their  taste: 
nevertheless,  in  this  also  I  will  obey  thee." 

"Oo  about  it,  then,  instantly,"  said  Zoreh,  rising; 
"  thou  knowest  the  private  passage  into  the  old  mi- 
ser's chamber.  Take  this  weapon — thou  mayest  need 
it — ^and  when  thou  hast  secured  the  treasure,  re- 
turn quickly  hither,  and  ail  things  shall  be  ready  for 
our  flight." 

Abimelech,  whose  scruples  had  by  this  time  com' 
pletely  vanished,  was  no  less  eager  than  his  impetuous 
mistress  to  accomplish  the  deed;  he  ran  with  incredi- 
ble speed  through  the  now  silent  streets,  and  quickly 
reached  his  own  dwelling.  Lighting  a  small  lamp,  lie 
entered  a  private  passage,  which  in  times  of  danger 
had  been  contrived  between  the  two  houses,  and  in  a 
few  moments  foimd  himself  in  the  strong  chamber  of 
Aaron  Ben  Rabiat. 

Around  him  lay  coffers  filled  with  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  caskets  charged  with  precious  stones,  that 
trembled  with  varied  but  incessant  lustre  in  the  sickly 
beams  of  the  lamp  he  bore.  He  had  raised  one  jewel 
box  to  his  eye,  to  examine  it  more  closely,  when,  slip- 
pine  from  his  fingers,  it  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  loud 
crash,  and  the  next  moment  the  alarmed  miser  rushed 
into  the  apartmen L  Seeing  a  stran^r  at  such  an  hour, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  he  uttered 
a  piercing  scream,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  rob- 
ber, grappled  him  with  almost  supernatural  strength. 
Vaimy  did  Abimelech  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  old 
man's  grasp,  or  to  still  his  screams: — every  moment 
increased  his  danger :  he  heard  the  steps  of  persons  as- 
cending the  stairs :  not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost ;  the 
dagger  which  Zorah  had  eiven  him  was  in  his  drdle  t 
he  drew  it,  and  plunged  It  into  the  heart  of  the  old 
man.  A  piercing  shriek  rung  through  the  chamber, 
and  the  unfortunate  Aaron  Ben  Rabiat  fell  lifeless  on 
the  floor.  Instead  of  providing  for  his  safety,  the  guilty 
Rabbi  stood  petrified  with  horror  over  tne  quivering 
body  of  his  victim,  watching  the  life-stream  welling 
from  his  side  in  a  bubbling  tide.  When  the  persona 
attracted  by  the  publican's  screams  entered  the  room, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  surrendered  himself 
quietly  into  their  hands.  He  was  instantly  hurried  to 
prison,  and,  amidst  the  revilines  of  the  crowd,  was 
plunged  into  a  dark  noisome  dungeon,  to  await  the 
public  ignominy  of  a  trial  on  the  following  day,  in  the 
sight  of  that  people  before  whom  he  had  set  himself  up 
as  an  example  of  righteousness.  Dashing  himself  on 
the  earth,  he  lay  writhing  in  bitter  agony,  cursing  the 
hour  of  his  birth  and  the  latal  madness  which  had  led 
his  steps  from  the  paths  of  virtue ;  when  suddenly  a 
ray  of  light  illuminated  his  prison— he  looked  up--4t 
was  Zor^.  Her  eyes'  dark  orb  still  shone  with  un- 
diminished lustre ;  but  there  was  in  the  proud  smile 
which  curled  her  elevated  lip  an  expression  of  demoniac 
triumph,  which  chUled  the  Rabbi's  blood.  Hiding  his 
face  in  his  robe,  he  exclaimed : 

"  False  tempter,  begone.  I  have  done  thy  bidding — 
and  lo !  innocent  blood  is  upon  my  hands.  I  am  broken 
and  trodden  under  foot  like  a  defiled  thing.  The  cup 
of  my  pride  has  been  filled  with  gall.  Depart,  there- 
fore, 1  pray  thee,  lest  in  the  bitterness  of  my  wrath  I 
curse  thee  also." 

"  Rabbi  Abimelech,  it  is  said,  '  the  vain-jdpiious  man 
shall  fall  in  the  snare  of  his  own  heart'  7%e  tiau  hoik 
come,  and  thou  amidst  not  standfast.** 
'  "Racca!  art /A<m  there  ?"  shouted  Abimelech,  as  he 
recognised  in  the  speaker  the  voice  of  the  mendicant  lo 
whom  he  had  given  alms  at  the  Water-gate  on  the 
previous  evening.  Burning  with  rage,  he  seized  the 
prophet  of  evil  by  the  throat;  but  the  strength  of  the 
old  man  far  exceeded  his  own,  and  he  flung  him  to  the 
earth  with  a  violence  that  shook  his  frame.  Starting 
up  he  beheld  not  the  old  beggar  of  the  Water-gate,  nor 
the  tempter,  Zorah,  He  was  alone,  not  in  the  dungeon 
of  a  pnson,  but  in  his  little  chamber,  with  a  y^ow 
harvest-moon  streaming  through  the  lattice.  Several 
minutes  elapsed  before  he  could  convince  himself  that 
the  horron  he  had  undergone  were  but  the  airy  paint- 
ing of  a  dream,  and  then,  prostrating  himself  on  the 
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he  exclaimed,  in  the  fuHness  of  his  heart, 
*  It  U  a  lesson  from  the  Lord — I  was  proud  of  my  own 
strength,  and  when  the  trial  came  I  was  delivered  to 
the  ^U  One!" 

From  that  day  forth  the  Rabbi  Abimelech  walked  in 
the  path  of  humiUty.  He  had  experienced  the  dangers 
of  self-confidence,  and  he  learned  to  pity  rather  than 
condemn  those  who.  like  himself,  had  fallen  in  the 
struggle  with  Tkt  Tempter. 
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'  It  was  evening,  dear  and  frosty :  I  stood  in  one  of 
the  small  and  deserted  streets  that  intersect  MayfiEdr, 
waiting  for  Julia.  Yes !  our  attachment  had  now  pn>- 
sressed  to  that  point ;  we  met — alone  and  in  secret. 
From  the  hour  Julia  first  consented  to  these  inter- 
views^ Asmodeus  left  me ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 
**My  gmtitude  stops  here,''  said  he.  "It  was  my 
task  to  amuse,  to  interest  you,  but  no  more.  I  deal 
not  with  the  passions — I  can  do  nothing  for  you  in 
Hiis  afiair.  You  are  in  love,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
stronger  demon  than  myself.  Adieu  1  when  the  spell 
is  broken,  we  may  meet  again."  With  those  words 
he  vanished,  and  has,  I  suspect,  engaged  his  services, 
for  the  present,  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

I  was  waiting  then,  in  this  lonely  street,  for  the  com- 
ing of  Julia ;  I  heard  the  clock  strike  eight,  the  appointed 
hour,  but  I  saw  not  her  dark  mantis  and  graceful  form 
emeiging  from  the  cross  street  which  led  to  our  renr 
d^vguM.  And  who  was  Julia,  and  whaf^  She  was 
a  relation  of  the  gaming  adventurer  at  whose  house 
and  with  whose  daughter  I  had  first  seen  hei^— and  she 
lived  at  a  somewhat  distant  part  of  the  town,  with  a 
slater  who  was  a  widow  and  much  older  than  herself. 
Occupied  in  the  business  of  an  extensive  trade,  and 
the  eaies  of  a  growing  family,  this  sister  left  Julia  to 
the  guidance  of  her  own  susceptible  fancy  and  youth- 
liil  inexperience — ^left  her  to  reflect,  to  imagine,  to  act, 
as  she  would,  and  the  consequence  was  that  she  fell  in 
love.  She  was  thoroughly  guileless,  and  almost  tho- 
roughly ignomnt.  She  could  read,  indeed,  but  only 
novels,  and  those  not  of  the  gravest ;  she  could  wtite, 
but  in  no  fluent  hand,  and  if  tier  heart  tauffht  her  the 
sentiment  that  supplies  skill,  her  diffidence  forbade  her 
to  express  it.  She  vras  quiet,  melancholy,  yet  quickly 
moved  to  mirth — sensilive,  and  yet  pure.  I  afterward 
discovered  that  pride  was  her  prevailing  characteristic, 
but  at  first  it  lay  concealed.  I  already  loved  her  even 
Ibr  her  deficiencies,  for  they  were  not  of  nature,  but  of 
education. 

And  who  and  what  is  her  lover  1  Long  as  I  have 
been  relating  these  adventures,  I  have  not  yet  commu- 
alcated  that  secret  Wriring  about  myself,  I  have-not 
yet  disclosed  myself.  I  will  now  do  so :  I  am,  then, 
an  idle,  wandeting,  unmarried  man — rich,  well-born, 
BtiU  young— who  lias  read  much,  written  somewhat, 
and  ttved  for  pleasure,  action  and  the  hour— keeping 
thought  for  study,  but  excluding  it  from  enterprize, 
and  ready  to  plunge  into  any  plan  or  any  pursuit,  so 
chat  it  promised  the  excitement  of  something  new. 
Such  a  life  engenders  more  of  remembrance  than  of 
hope ;  it  flings  our  dreams  back  upon  the  past,  instead 
of  urging  them  to  the  future ;  it  gives  us  excitement 
In  retrospection,  but  satiety  when  we  turn  toward  the 
years  to  come;  the  pleasure  of  youth  is  a  costly 
draught,  in  which  the  pearl  that  should  enrich  our 
manhood  is  dissolved.  And  so  much  for  Julia's  lover; 
the  best  thing  in  his  favor  is  that  she  loves  him.  The 
half  hour  has  passed ;  will  she  come  7  How  my  heart 
beats !  The  night  is  clear  and  bright,  what  can  have 
delayed  her  1    f  hear  feefr— Ah,  Juua,  it  is  you,  indeed ! 

Julia  took  my  arm,  and  pressed  it  silently ;  I  drew 
aside  her  veil,  and  beneath  the  lamp,  looked  Into  her 
ftee;  she  was  weeping. 

"  And  what  is  the  matter,  dearest?" 

"My  sister  has  discovered  your  last  letter  to  me;  I 
dfopped  it,  and — and — " 

"  Heavens  I  how  could  you  be  so  imprudent— but  I 
liope  it  is  no  matter— what  does  your  sister  say  V 

"That— that  I  ought  to  see  you  no  mors." 

*<  She  is  kind ;  but  you  will  not  obey  her,  my  Julia." 

"I  cannot  help  it." 


'*  Why,  surely,  you  can  come  out  when  you  like  7" 

"  No ;  I  have  promised  not.  She  has  been  a  kind 
sister  to  me,  sir,  and — ^and  she  spoke  so  kindly  now  on 
this  matter,  that  I  could  not  help  promising ;  and  I 
cannot  break  my  promise,  though  I  may  break  my 
heart" 

"Is  there  no  way  of  compromising  the  matter?" 
said  I,  after  a  pause.  "  No  way  of  seeing  me  ?  Hy 
Julia,  you  will  not  desert  me  now  ?" 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  said  JuUa,  simply. 

"Hy  angel,  surely  the  promise  was  not  willingly 
given ;  it  was  extorted  from  you !" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  gave  it  with  all  my  heart" 

"I  thank  you." 

"  Pray,  pray  do  not  q)eak  so  coldly ;  you  must,  yon 
must  own  it  was  very  wrong  in  me  ever  to  see  you ; 
and  how  could  this  end — God  knows,  but  not  to  my 
good  and  my  &mily's  honor.  I  never  thought  much 
about  it  before,  and  went  on,  and  on,  till  I  got  entan- 
gled, and  did  not  dare  look  much  back  or  much  for- 
ward ;  but  now  you  see,  when  my  sister  began  to  show 
me  all  the  folly  I  have  committed^  I  was  frigh|ened, 
and — and— in  short,  it' 9  no  use  talkmg,  I  can  meet  you 
no  more." 

"  But  I  shall  at  least  see  you  at  your  relation's,  the 
Miss  ••••?» 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  promised  also  not  to  go  there,  and 
not  to  go  anywhere  without  my  sister." 

"  Confound  your  sister,"  I  muttered,  with  a  most 
conscientious  neardness;  "you  give  me  up,  then," 
said  I,  aloud,  "  without  a  sigh,  and  without  a  strug- 
gle?" 

JuMa  wept  on  without  answering;  my  heart  softened 
to  her,  and  my  conscience  smote  myself.  Was  not  the 
sister  right  ?  Had  I  not  been  selfishly  reckless  df  con- 
sequences ?  Was  it  not  now  my  duty  to  be  generous? 
"  And  even  if  generous,"  answered  Passion,  "  wiU  Ju- 
lia be  happy?  Have  not  matters  already  gone  so  far 
that  her  heart  is  implicated  without  recall  ?  To  leave 
her,  is  to  leave  her  to  be  wretched."  We  walked  qui- 
etly on,  neither  speaking.  Never  before  had  I  felt  how 
deariy  I  loved  this  innocent  and  channing  girl ;  and 
loving  her  so  deariy,  a  feeling  for  her  began  to  prepon- 
derate over  the  angry  and  bitter  mortification  I  had 
first  experienced  for  myself.  My  mind  was  confused 
and  bewildered ;  I  knew  not  which  course  to  pursue. 
We  had  gone  on  thus  mute  for  several  minutes,  when 
at  the  comer  of  a  street  which  led  her  homewards,  Ju- 
lia turned,  and  said  in  a  falteiing  voice,  "Farewell, 
sir ;  Gkxl  bless  you ;  let  us  part  here ;  I  must  go  home 
now  I"  The  street  was  utteriy  empty— the  lamps  few, 
and  at  long  intervals,  left  the  place  where  we  stood  in 
shade.  I  saw  her  countenance  only  imperiectly  through 
the  low  long  bonnet  which,  modestly,  as  it  were, 
shrouded  its  tearful  loveliness ;  I  drew  my  arm  round 
her,  kissed  her  lips,  and  said,  "  Be  it  as  yoif  think  best 
for  yourself— go  and  be  happy — think  no  more  of  me." 

Julia  paus^ — ^hesitated,  as  about  to  meak — then 
shook  her  head  gently,  and,  still  silent  (as  if  the  voice 
were  choked  unthin)  lowered  her  veil,  and  walked 
away.  When  she  had  got  a  few  paces,  she  turned 
back,  and  seeing  that  I  stood  still  in  the  same  spot, 
gazing  upon  her,  her  courage  seemed  to  her ;  she  re- 
turned, placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and  said  in  a  soft 
whisper: 

"You  are  not  angry  with  me — you  will  not  hate 
me?" 

"Julia,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  Ufe,  I  shall  adore  you; 
that  I  do  not  reproach  you — that  I  do  not  tamper  with 
your  determination,  is  the  greatest  proof  of  the  real 
and  deep  love  I  bear  to  you ;  but  go— go-^or  I  shall 
not  be  so  generous  long." 

Now  Julia  was  quite  a  child  in  mind  more  than 
years,  and  her  impulses  were  childlike,  and  after  a  lit- 
tle pause,  and  a  little  evident  embarrassment,  ahe  drew 
from  her  finger  a  pretty  though  plain  ring,  that  I  ftiad 
once  admired,  and  the  said  very  timidly : 

"If;  sir,  you  will  condescend  to  accept  this '' 

I  heard  no  more ;  I  vow  that  my  heart  melted  with- 
in me  at  once,  and  the  teara  ran  down  my  cheek  al- 
most as  &st  as  they  did  downJuUa's;  the  incident 
was  so  simple — the  sentiment  it  veiled  was  so  touch- 
ing and  so  youthful.  I  took  the  ring  and  kissed  it ; 
Jiuia  yet  Ungeied;.  I  saw  what. was  at  lier  heart. 
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though  she  dared  not  eay  it  She  wished  also  for 
some  little  remembrance  of  the  Unk  that  had  been  be- 
tween UB ;  but  she  would  not  take  the  chain  I  preaeed 
upon  her ;  it  was  too  costly ;  and  the  only  gift  that 
pleased  her,  and  she  at  last  acce])ted,  was  a  ring  not 
naif  the  value  even  of  her  own.  This  little  interchange, 
and  the  more  gentle  and  less  passionate  feelings  to 
which  it  gave  btrth,  seemed  to  console  her ;  and  when 
she  left  me,  it  was  with  a  steadier  step  and  a  leas 
droopinff  air.  Poor  Julia  1  I  staid  in  that  desolate  spot 
till  the  last  glimpse  of  thy  light  form  vanished  from 
my  gaze. 

In  the  whole  course  of  life  there  is  no  passage  in  it 
so  "weary,  stale  and  unprofitable,"  as  that  wmch  fol- 
lows some  episode  oi  passion  abruptly  broken  off. 
Still  loving,  yet  forbid  the  object  we  love,  the  heart 
sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  craving  affections. 
There  is  no  event  to  the  duy-— a  burdensome  listless- 
ness-^a  weary  and  distasteful  apathy  fill  up  the  dull 
flatness  of  the  hours  Time  creeps  before  us  visibly — 
we  see  his  hour-glass  and  his  scythe — and  we  lose  all 
the  charm  of  life  the  moment  we  are  made  sensible  of 
its  presence ! 

I  resolved  to  travel— I  fixed  the  day  of  mv  departure. 
Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  been  permitted  to  carry  at 
least  that  purpose  into  effect !  About  three  days  before 
the  one  I  had  appointed  for  leaving  London,  I  met 
suddenly  in  the  street  my  friend  Anne,  the  eldest  of 
the  damsels  to  whom  I  had  played  the  sorcerer.  She 
knew,  of  course,  of  my  love  for  Julia,  and  liad  assisted 
in  our  interviews.  I  found  that  she  now  knew  of  our 
separation.  She  had  called  upon  Julia,  and  the  sister 
had  told  her  all,  and  remonstrated  with  her  for  her 
connivance  at  our  attachment.  The  girl  described  the 
present  condition  of  Julia  in  the  most  melancholy 
colors.  She  said  she  passed  the  day  alone,  and  (the 
widow  had  confessed)  for  the  most  part  in  tears— that 
she  had  already  lost  her  color  and  roundness  of  form — 
that  her  health  was  breaking  beneath  an  effort  which 
her  imperfect  education,  feeding  her  imagination  at 
the  expense  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  furnishing 
her  with  no  resources,  so  ill  prepared  her  to  sustain. 
And  with  her  sister,  however  well  meaning,  she  had 
no  sympathy.  She  found  in  her  no  support,  and  sel- 
dom even  companionship. 

This  account  produced  a  great  revulsion  in  my  mind. 
Hitherto  I  had  at  least  consoled  myself  with  the  belief 
that  I  had  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  tenderness  to  Ju- 
lia, and  in  that  hope  I  had  supported  myself.  Now  all 
thought  of  prudence,  virtue,  vanished  beneath  the  idea 
of  her  unhappiness.  I  returned  home,  and  in  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment}  wrote  to  her  a  passionate,  im- 
ploring letter.  I  besought  her  to  fly  with  me.  I  com- 
mitted the  letter  to  my  servant,  a  foreigner,  well-used 
to  such  commissions ;  and  in  a  state  of  breathless  fe- 
ver I  awaited  the  reply.  It  came ;  the  address  was  in 
Julia's  wilting.  I  opened  it  with  a  sort  of  transport— 
my  own  letter  was  returned  unopened — the  cover  oon- 
tsined  these  few  words : 

"  I  have  pledged  myself  to  return  your  letters  in  case 
you  should  write  to  me,  and  so  I  keep  my  word.  I 
dare  not — dare  not  open  this ;  for  I  cannot  tell  jou 
what  it  costs  me  to  keep  my  resolution.  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  would  be  so  impossible  to  forget  you — that  I 
should  be  so  unhapy.  But  though  I  will  not  trust  my- 
self to  read  what  you  have  written,  I  know  well  how 
full  of  kindness  every  word  is,  and  feel  as  if  I  tiad  read 
the  letter ;  and  it  makes  me  wickedly  happy  to  think 

?ou  have  not  yet  forgotten  me,  though  you  soon  must 
'ny  do  not  write  to  me  again — ^I  beseech  you  not,  as 
you  value  the  little  peace  that  is  left  to  me.  And  so, 
sir,  no  more  from  Julia,  who  prays  for  you  night  and 
day,  and  will  think  of  you  as  long  as  she  lives." 

What  was  I  to  do  after  the  receit  of  this  letter  7  So 
artless  was  Julia,  that  every  word  that  ought  to  have 
dissuaded  me  from  molesting  her  more,  seemed  to 
make  it  imperative  to  refrain.  And  what  a  corrobora- 
tion in  these  lines  of  all  I  had  been  told !  I  waited  till 
dark.  I  repaired  with  my  servant  to  that  part  of  the 
town  in  wiach  Julia's  sfster  resided.  I  reconnoitred 
the  house.  "  And  how,"  asked  I,  for  the  first  time,  of 
my  servant,  "  how,  Louis,  did  you  convey  the  letter  1" 
"I  went,  air,  firet,"  answered  Louis,  "  to  the  young 
lady,  Miss  Julia's  cousin,  in street,  and  asked  ifl 


could  not  carry  any  parcel  to  her  relatioa.  She  under* 
stood  me,  and  oave  me  one.  I  slipped  the  letter  into 
the  parcel,  and  calling  at  the  private  entrance  of  the 
house,  desired  the  maid  who  opened  the  door  to  give  it 
only  to  Hiss  Julia.  I  made  sure  of  the  servant  with 
half-a-guinea.  Ifiss  Julia  lierself  came  down,  and 
gave  me  the  answer." 

"  Ha,  and  vou  saw  her  thenT* 

*'  Not  her  face,  sir,  for  she  had  put  on  bar  bonneti 
and  she  did  not  detain  me  a  moment." 

In  this  account  there  was  no  clue  to  the  apartment 
which  belonged  to  Julia,  and  that  was  now  my  main 
object  (o  discover.  I  trusted,  however,  greatly  to  the 
-  ingenuity  and  wit  of  my  oon^ldanie,  and  a  little  to  my 
own.  It  viras  a  comer  lionse,  large,  rambling,  old* 
fashioned ;  one  side  of  the  house  ran  down  a  dark  and 
narrow  street,  the  other  &oed  a  broad  and  public  tftio- 
roughfare.  In  walking  to  and  fio  the  former  street,  I 
at  length  saw  a  sudden  light  in  a  window  of  the  second 
floor,  and  Julia  herself— yes,  herself  1  appeared  for  one 
moment  at  the  window.  I  recognized  her  gentle  pm* 
file — ^her  parted  hair— and  then  she  drew  down  the  cur- 
tain ;  all  was  darkness  and  a  blank.  That,  then,  waa 
her  apartment ;  at  least  I  had  some  right  to  conjecture 
so.  How  to  gain  it  was  still  the  question.  Rope- 
ladders  exist  only  in  romances ;  beside,  the  policemen 
and  the  passengers.  The  maid-servant  flashed  serosa 
me — ^might  she  not,  bought  over  to  the  minor  indul- 
gence, be  purchased  also  to  the  greater  onel  I  called 
my  servant,  and  bade  him  attempt  tlie  task.  After  a 
little  deliberation  he  rang  at  the  bell ;  luck  fiivored  mes 
the  same  servant  as  before  answered  the  summons.  I 
remained  at  a  distance,  shrouded  in  my  cloak.  At 
length  the  door  closed— Louis  joined  me — the  servant 
had  consented  to  admit  roe  two  hours  hence ;  I  might 
then  see  Jnlia  undetected.  The  girl,  according  to 
Louis,  was  more  won  over  by  compas^n  for  Jiuia'a 
distress,  whom  she  imagined  campeutd  by  her  mster  to 
reject  the  addresses  of  a  true  lover,  than  even  by  the 
Jbnbe.  In  two  houn  the  sister  would  have  retired  to 
rest — ^the  house  would  be  still  1  Oh,  heavens !  what  a 
variety  of  burning  emotions  worked  upon  me,  and  sti- 
fled remorse,  nay.  even  fear.  Lest  we  should  attract 
observation,  by  lingering  for  so  long  a  time  about  the 
spot,  I  retired  from  the  dlace  at  present.  I  returned  at 
the  appointed  hour,  i  was  admitted ;  all  was  dark ; 
the  servant,  who  was  a  very  young  girl  herselt  con- 
ducted me  up  the  narrow  stairs.  We  came  to  Julia's 
door ;  a  light  .broke  through  the  chinks  and  under  the 
threshold;  and  now,  for  the  firet  time,  I  faltered,  I 
trembled,  the  color  fled  iny  cheeks,  my  knees  knocked 
together.  By  a  violent  effort  I  conquered  my  emotion. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  If  I  entered  without  premedi- 
tation, Julia,  in  her  sudden  alarm,  might  rouse  the 
house ;  if  I  sent  in  the  servant  to  acknowledge  I  was 
there,  she  might  yet  refuse  to  see  me.  No  1  this  one 
interview  I  would  insist  upon  I  This  latter  course  waa 
the  best,  the  only  one.  I  bade  the  girl  then  prepare 
her  youne  mistress  for  my  presence.  She  entered  and 
shut  the  door ;  I  sat  down  at  the  threahold.  Conceive 
all  I  felt  as  I  sat  there  listening  to  the  loud  beating  of 
my  own  heart  1  The  girl  dm  not  come  out — time 
passed — I  heard  Julia's  voice  within,  and  there  seemed 
fear,  agony,  in  its  tone.  I  could  wait  no  more.  I 
opened  her  door  gently,  and  stood  before  her.  The 
fire  burnt  low  and  clear  in  the  grate— one  candle  as- 
sisted its  partial  light ;  there  was  a  visible  air  of  parity 
— of  maidenhood  about  the  whole  apartment,  tliat 
struck  an  instant  reverence  into  my  heart.  Books  in 
smsll  shelves  hung  upon  the  wall ;  Julia's  work  lay 
upon  a  table  near  the  fire ;  the  bed  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance with  its  white  simple  drapery;  in  ail  was  that 
quiet  and  spotless  neatness  which  is  as  a  type  of  tha 
inmate's  mind.  My  eye  took  the  whole  scene  at  a 
glance.  And  Julia  hersdf— reclined  on  a  chaii^— her 
head  buried  in  her  hands — sobbing  violently— and  the 
maid  pale  and  terrified,  having  lost  all  presence  of 
mind,  all  attempt  to  cheer  her  mistresa,  much  less  to 
pereuade !  I  threw  myself  at  Julia's  feet,  and  attempt- 
ed to  seize  her  hand ;  she  started  up  with  a  feint  ciy  of 
terror. 

**  You !"  Om  said,  with  keen  reproach.  "  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  youl  Oo^go!  What  would  you 
have  1    What  could  you  think  of  me--ftt  this  iiouv-in 
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this  nomT'  and  m  ihA  Mid  the  last  wonU,  ah*  agaia 
hid  her  face  with  her  handa,  but  only  for  a  nunnent. 
"  Gh> !"  ahe  exctaljiied,  in  a  atamer  voice.    "  Go  in- 

atantly,  or " 

"  Or  what,  JuUa  ?  You  will  ndae  the  house  1  Do 
ao  I  In  the  iace  of  all — ^foes  or  fiienda— I  will  demand 
the  light  to  eee  and  speak  with  yon  this  night,  and 
alone.  Now,  summon  the  house.  In  the  name  ef  in- 
domitable LoYe,  I  swear  that  I  will  be  heard.'' 

Julia  only  waved  her  hand  in  yet  stronger  agitation 
than  before. 

"  What  do  you  fear  T'  I  reanmed  in  a  aofter  whis- 
per. "Is  it  />-/  who,  for  your  sake,  gave  up  even 
the  attempt  to  see  vou  till  now.  And  fioir,  what  brings 
me  hither  1  A  selfish  puipose?  No!  it  is  for  your 
happiness  that  I  come.  Julia,  I  fancied  you  weli--«t 
ease— forgetting  me ;  and  I  bore  my  own  wretchedneaa 
without  a  murmur.  I  heard  of  you  ill,  pinin|^~4iving 
only  on  the  paat;  I  foigot  all  prudence,  and  I  am  here. 
Now  do  you  blame  me,  or  do  you  yet  imagine  that  this 
love  is  of  a  nature  which  you  have  cause  to  fear  1  An- 
swer me,  Julia  \" 

"I cannot— I  cannot<-4iere  1— and  now!— go,  I  im- 
plore you,  and  to-morrow  I  wUl  see  you." 

"  This  night,  or  never,"  said  I,  lismg  and  folding  my 
arms. 

Julia  turned  round,  gazinc  on  my  face  with  so  anx- 
ious, so  inquiring,  so  alarmed  a  look,  that  it  ciiecked 
my  growing  courage ;  then  turning  to  the  servant,  she 
grasped  her  firmly  by  the  arm,  and  muttered,  "  You 
will  not  leave  me  1" 

'*  Julia,  have  I  deserved  this  7  Be  yourself,  and  be 
just  to  me." 

**Not  here,  I  say;  not  here,"  cried  Julia,  in  so  ve- 
hement a  tone,  that  I  feared  it  might  alarm  the 
house. 

"Hush,  hush!  WeU,  then,"  ssid  I,  "comedown 
stairs;  doubtless  the  sitting-room  below  is  vacant 
enough ;  there,  then,  let  me  see  you  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  will  leave  you  contented,  and  blessing 
your  name." 

"  i  wUl,"  said  JuUa,  gaspingly.    "  Go,  I  wiU  follow 
yon." 
«  Promise!" 
"Yes,  yes;  I  promise!" 
"  Enough ;  I  am  satisfied." 

Once  more  I  descended  the  stairs,  and  sat  myself 
ooietly  on  the  last  step.  I  did  not  wait  many  moments. 
Shading  the  llg^t  with  her  hand,  Julia  stole  down, 
opened  a  door  in  the  passsge.  We  were  in  a  little  par- 
lor— the  gaping  servant  was  about  also  to  enter— I 
whispered;  her  u>  stay  without.  Julia  did  not  seem  to 
observe  or  to  heed  this.  Periiaps  in  this  apartment— 
eonnected  with  all  the  associations  of  day-light  and 
safety— she  felt  herself  secure.  She  appeared,  too.  to 
look  rouiui  the  little  room  with  a  satisfied  air,  and  her 
face,  though  very  pale,  had  lost  its  aspect  of  fear. 

The  room  was  cola,  and  looked  desolate  enough, 
God  knows— the  furniture  all  disarranged  and  scattered. 
the  tables  strewed  with  litter,  the  rug  turned  up,  and 
the  ashes  in  the  grate.  But  Julia  here  euflfered  me  to 
take  her  hand— and  Julia  here  leant  upon  my  bosom, 
and  I  kissed  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
confessed  she  had  been  very,  very  unhappy. 

Then  with  all  the  power  that  love  gives  us  over  the 
one  beloved — that  sloft  despotism  wmch  melts  away 
the  will — ^I  urged  my  suit  to  Julia,  and  implored  her  to 
let  ns  become  the  world  to  each  other.  And  Julia  had 
yet  tlie  virtue  to  refuse ;  and  her  firank  simplicity  bad 
alraady  half  restored  my  own  better  angel  to  myself^ 
when  I  heard  a  slight  alarmed  scream  from  the  servant 
without— an  angiy  voice — ^the  door  opened— I  saw  a 
female  whom  I  was  at  no  loss  to  coigecture  must  be 
Julia's  ^ter.  What  a  picture  it  made  I  The  good 
lady  with  her  bonnei  de  nittt,  and  her— but,  alas  I  the 
story  is  too  serious  for  jest ;  yet  imagine  how  the  small 
things  of  life  interfere  with  ita  great  events :  the  widow 
had  come  down  to  look  for  her  keys  that  ahe  had  left 
behind.  The  pathetic— the  passionate— all  marred  by 
a  bunch  of  kejrs !  She  lookiMi  hard  at  me  before  she 
even  deigned  to  regard  my  companion;  and  then,  ap- 
pvoaehing  u%  she  took  Julia  ron^y  enough  by  the 
arm. 
^*ao  up  fltain;  0» I"  sha  Mid.    " How  have  yoa.de- 


oeivedmel    And  yoo,  sir;  what  do  you  herel    Who 

are  you  1" 

"My  dear  lady,  take  a  chair,  and  let  us  have  soma 
rational  oonversadon." 

"  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  insult  mel" 

"  How  can  you  imagine  I  do  ?" 

"Leave  the  house  this  instant,  or  I  shall  order  in 
the  policeman !" 

"Not  you!" 

"How!    WUl  I  not r» 

Julia,  gfaul  of  an  escape,  had  already  glided  feom  tha 
room. 

"Madam,"  said  I.  "Usten  to  me.  I  will  not  leave 
thia  apartment  until  I  have  exonerated  your  sister 
from  all  blame  in  this  interview.  I  entered  the  house 
unknown  to  her.  I  went  at  once  to  her  own  room— 
you  start :  it  was  so ;  I  qseak  the  truth.  I  insisted  on 
speakUig  to  her,  as  I  insist  on  speakine  to  you  now{ 
and,  if  you  will  not  hear  me,  know  tne  result:  itia 
this— I  will  visit  this  house,  guard  it  as  you  can— day 
and  nifht  I  will  visit  it.  untU  it  hold  Julia  no  mor«— 
until  she  is  mine  I  Is  this  the  language  of  a  man  you 
can  control  1    Come,  be  seated,  and  hear  me." 

The  mistress  of  the  house  mechanically  took  a  chair. 
We  conversed  together  for  more  than  an  hour.  And  I 
found  that  Julia  had  been  courted  the  year  before  by  a 
man  in  excellent  drcumstancea,  of  her  own  age,  and 
her  own  station  in  life:  that  she  had  once  appeared 
disposed  to  favor  his  suit,  and  that,  since  she  had 
known  me  ahe  had  rejected  it  The  sister  was  very 
anxious  she  should  now  accept  IL  She  appealed  to  iha 
whether  I  should  persevere  in  a  suit  that  could  not  end 
honorably  to  Julia— to  the  exclusion  of  one  that  would 
secure  to  her  affluence,  respectability— a  station,  and  a 
home.  I  was  struck  by  this  appeal.  The  widow  was, 
like  most  of  her  class,  a  shrewd  and  worldly  woman 
enough :  she  followed  up  the  advantage  she  had  gained ; 
and  at  length,  emboldened  by  my  silence,  and  depend* 
ing  greatly  on  my  evident  passion  for  Julia,  she  threw 
out  a  pretty  broad  hint  that  the  only  way  to  finish  the 
dispute  feirly  was  to  marry  Julia  myself.  Now,  if 
there  be  any  propensity  common  to  a  sensible  man  of 
the  world,  it  is  suspicion.  I  immediately  suqiected 
that  I  wwB  to  be  "  taieen  ini"  Could  Julia  connive  at 
this?  Had  her  reserve  so  great,  yet  her  love  so  ao* 
knowledged,  been  luree  to  fascinate  me  into  the  snare  1 
I  did  not  yield  to  the  suspicion,  but,  somehow  or  other, 
it  remained  half  unconsciously  on  my  mind.  So  great 
was  my  love  for  Julia  that,  had  it  been  less  awkUnly 
formed,  I  might  have  sacrificed  all}  and  nuirried  her; 
but  in  sudden  passions  there  is  no  esUtm.  You  ars 
ashamed,  you  are  sfraid  of  indulging  them  to  their  full 
extent — ^you  feel  that  as  yet  you  are  the  dupe,  if  not  of 
others,  at  least  of  your  own  sensee,  and  the  very  know- 
ledge of  the  excess  of  your  passion  puts  you  on  your 
guiurd  lest  you  should  be  betrayed  by  It.  I  said  nothing 
m  answer  to  the  widow's  suggesdon,  but  I  suffered  her 
to  suppose  from  my  manner  that  it  mighl  have  its  ef- 
fect. I  left  the  house,  after  an  amicable  compromiae. 
On  my  part  I  engaged  not  to  address  Julia  herself  any 
more.  On  the  widow's  part  she  promised  that,  on  ap- 
plying to  her^  ahe  would  suffer  me  at  any  time  to  sea 
Julia,  even  alone. 

For  the  next  two  days  I  held  a  sharp  contest  with 
mysel£  Could  I,  with  love  still  bumlnc  in  every  vein, 
consent  to  renounce  Julia  1  Yet  could  I  consent  to 
deprive  her  of  the  holy  and  respected  station  she  had  it 
in  ner  power  to  hold,  to  puraue  my  suit,  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  in  her  degradation?  A  third  choice  wsa 
left  me:  ahould  I  obey  the  sister's  hint,  and  proffer 
maniage?  Marriage  with  one  beautiful,  indeed^  sim- 
ple, amiable,  but  without  birth,  education;  without 
sympadiy  with  myself  in  a  single  thought  or  habit?— 
be  the  fool  of  my  own  desire,  and  purchase  wliat  I  had 
the  sense  to  feel  must  be  a  discontented  and  ill-mated 
life,  for  the  mere  worship  of  extemsl  qualities?  Yet, 
yet — in  a  word,  I  felt  as  If  I  could  arrive  at  no  decision 
myself.  I  remembered  an  old  friend  and  adviser  of  my 
youdi;  to  him,  then,  I  resolved  to  apply  for  counsel. 

John  Mannering  is  about  sixty  years  of  age ;  he  is  of 
a  mild  temper,  of  great  experience,  of  kindly  maimers, 
and  of  a  morality  which  professes  to  be  pracdcable  ra- 
ther than  strict.  He  had  ffuided  me  firom  numy  errora 
in  tlie  eariier  part  of  my  IBb,  but  he  bad  impressed  no 


no 
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dear  principle  on  my  mind  in  order  to  'fi^de  myself. 
Hia  own  virtue  ^'as  without  system,  the  result  of  a 
good  heart,  though  not  an  ardent  one;  and  a  mind 
which  did  not  aspire  beyond  a  certain  eleyation-~not 
from  the  want  of  a  clear  sense,  but  of  enthusiasm. 
Spch  as  he  was,  he  was  the  best  adviser  I  knew  of;  for 
he  was  among  the  few  who  can  sympathize  with  your 
feelings  as  well  as  your  interests.  With  him  I  con- 
versed long  and  freely.  His  advice  was  obvioufr— to 
renounce  Julia.  I  went  home ;  I  reasoned  with  my- 
self; I  sat  down  and  began  twenty  letters ;  I  tore  them 
all  in  a  rage.  I  could  not  help  picturing  to  my  mind 
Julia  pining  and  in  despair;  and,  in  affecting  to  myself 
to  feel  only  for  her,  I  compassionated  my  own  situa- 
tion. At  length  love  prevailed  over  all.  I  resolved  to 
call  on  the  widow,  to  request  permission  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  Julia  at  her  house,  and,  without  promising 
marriage,  still  to  pay  her  honorable  courtship,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  if  our  tempers  and  dispositions 
wem  as  congenial  as  our  hearts.  I  fancied  such  a  pro- 
position seemed  exceedingly  reasonable  and  common^ 
miMt'Ukt.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  consequences,  and, 
knowing  how  malleable  is  the  nature  of  women  in 
youth,  i  pleased  myself  with  that  notion  which  has  de- 
ceived so  many  visionaries,  that  I  should  be  able  to 
periect  her  education,  and  that,  after  a  few  years'  travel 
on  the  continent,  I  might  feel  as  proud  of  her  mind  as  I 
was  now  transported  with  her  person.  Meanwhile, 
how  tempting  was  the  compromise  with  my  feelings ! 
I  should  see  her!— convMW  with  her!— live  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  her  presence ! 

The  next  day  I  called  on  the  dster,  whose  dark, 
shrewd  eye  sparkled  at  my  proposition.  All  was  ar- 
ranged! I  saw  Julia!  With  what  smiles  and  tears 
she  threw  herself  in  my  anns!  I  was  satisfied  and 
happy ! 

And  now  I  called  every  day,  and  every  day  saw  Ju- 
Ua:  but  after  the  first  interview,  the  charm  was  broken! 
I  saw  with  new  eyes!  The  sister,  commercial  to  the 
back'bone  of  her.  soul,  was  delighted,  indeed,  at  the 
thought  of  the  step  in  life  her  sister  was  to  make, 
^ulia  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  widow's  joy,  and 
visions  of  splendor  evidently  mingled  with  those  of 
love.  What  more  natural  1  Love,  perhaps,  predomi- 
nated over  all ;  but  was  it  possible  that,  in  a  young  and 
imaginative  mind,  the  worldly  vanities  should  be 
wh^ly  dormant 7  Yet  it  was  natuml,  also,  that  my 
suspicion  should  be  roused — that  I  should  fear  I  was 
deceived— that  I  might  have  been  designedly  led  on  to 
this  step — that  what  had  seemed  nature  in  Julia  was  in 
x^ity  art! 

I  looked  in  her  face,  and  its  sunny  and  beautiful 
candor  reassured  me — ^but  the  moment  afterward  the 
thought  forced  itself  upon  me  again — I  recalled  also  the 
instances  I  had  ever  known  of  unequal  maniages,  and 
I  ftncied  I  saw  unhappiness  in  all— in  seemed  to  me, 
in  all.  that  the  superior  had  been  palpably  duped.  Thus 
a  colaness  insensibly  crept  over  the  wonted  ardor  of  my 
manner,  and  instead  of  that  blessed  thoughtlessness, 
that  Elysian  credulity,  with  which  lovers  should  give 
themselves  up  to  the  transport  of  the  hour,  and  ima- 
gfaie  that  eacn  is  the  centre  of  all  perfection,  I  became 
restless  and  vigilant — for  ever  sifting  motives,  and 
diving  deeper  tnan  the  sweet  surface  of  the  present 
time.  My  mind  thus  Influenced — the  delusion  that 
conceals  all  fiiults  and  unconsenialities  gradually  eva- 
porated— ^I  noted  a  thousand  things  in  Julia  that  made 
me  start  at  the  notion  of  seeing  her  become  my  wife. 
So  long  as  marriage  had  not  entered  into  my  views— so 
long  those  faults  had  not  touched  me^had  passed  un- 
heMed— I  saw  her  now  with  other  eyes.  When  I 
sought  in  her  love  and  beauty  alone,  I  was  contented 
to  ask  no  more.  At  present  I  sought  more;  she  was 
to  become  the  companion  of  a  Hfe,  and  I  was  alarmed — 
nay,  I  even  exaggerated  the  petty  causes  of  my  dis- 
pleasure ;  an  inelegance  of  expression — a  negHgence  of 
conversational  forms— fretted  and  Irritated  me  in  her 
far  more  than  they  would  have  done  in  one  of  my  own 
station.  When  love  first  becomes  reasonable,  it  soon 
afterward  grows  unjust.  I  did  not  scruple  to  commu- 
nicate to  Julia  all  the  little  occurrences  of  the  day,  or 
little  points  in  her  manner,  that  had  annoyed  me ;  and 
I  found  that  she  did  not  take  my  suggestions,  mild  and 
guarded  aa  thsy  were,  in  a  manner  I  tikopigbt  I  had  a 


right  to  expect.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  see  me' 
enamored  of  her  lightest  word  or  gesture-^he  was  not 
prepared  to  find  me  now  cavilling  and  reproving— her 
face,  always  ingenuous,  evinced  st  once  her  mortifica- 
tion at  the  change.  She  thought  me  always  in  the 
wrong,  wearisome,  exacting,  and  unjuec  She  never 
openly  resented  at  first — merely  pouted  out  her  pretty 
lip  and  was  silent  for  the  next  half  hour;  but,  by  de- 
grees, my  beautiful  Julia  benui  to  evince  traces  of  a 
'*  spirit" — a  spirit  not  indeed  unfeminine,  and  never 
loud— a  spirit  of  sorrow  rather  than  anger.  I  was  un- 
generous (she  said)— -I  had  never  foimd  these  faulta 
before — ^I  had  never  required  all  this  perfection — and 
then  she  wept— and  that  went  to  my  heart;  and  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  myself  till  she  smiled  again.  But  it 
was  easy  to  peroeive  that  from  taking  pleasuse  in  each 
other's  society  we  grew  by  decrees  to  find  embarrasa- 
ment — the  fear  of  a  quarrel,  mscontent,  and  a  certain 
pain  supplying  the  place  of  eacer  and  ali-absortdnc 
rapture ,  and  when  I  looked  to  uie  future  I  tremblecL 
In  a  word— ^I  repeat  once  more-^"T%tf  oftorm  icot 
gmu!" 

Oh,  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  passions  I — ^when 
that  phrase  is  sp<^n — what  volumes  does  it  not  con- 
vey!— what  bitter,  what  irremediable  disappointment  1 
— ^what  dread  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  hope,  and  the 
false  coloring  of  imagination  i— what  a  chill  and  dark 
transirion—  from  life  as  we  fancied  it,  to  li£s  as  it  is! 
In  the  Arabian  tale,  when  one  eye  was  touched  with 
the  mystic  ointment,  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  be- 
came visible,  and  the  sterile  rock  was  transformed  into 
mines  of  inexhaustible  wealth ;  but  when  the  same 
spell  is  extended  to  both  eyes  the  delusion  vanishes — 
the  earth  relapses  into  its  ancient  bairennesa— and  the 
mine  fades  once  more  into  the  desert ;  so  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  passions — ^while  we  are  as  yet  but  partiallT 
the  creatures  of  the  enchantment,  we  are  blessed  with 
a  power  to  discover  glory  in  ail  things;  we  are  as  ma- 

Sicians — we  are  as  gods ! — ^we  are  not  contented— we 
emand  more— custom  touches  hoOi  eye»~-and,  lo  1  the 
vision  is  departed,  and  we  are  alone  m  the  wildemeas 
again! 

One  evening,  after  one  of  our  usual  quarrels  and  rs- 
conciliations,  Julia's  spirits  seemed  raised  Into  more 
than  usual  reaction.  There  were  three  or  four  of  her 
friends  present — a  sort  of  party — her  cousins  (the  for- 
tune seekers)  among  the  rest— and  she  was  the  life  of 
the  circle.  In  proportion  to  her  gaiety  waa  my  discon- 
tent; I  fancied  she  combined  with  the  confounded 
widow,  who  evidently  wanted  to  *'  show  me  off,"  in: 
her  own  damnable  pnrase,  as  her  sister's  wooer;  and 
this  is  a  position  in  which  no  tolerably  fastidious  man 
likes  to  be  placed :  add  to  this,  my  readere  very  well 
know  that  people  who  have  no  inelegance  when  sub- 
dued, throw  off  a  thousand  little  munenHet  when  they 
are  elated.  No  ordeal  is  harder  lor  a  young  and  lovely 
woman,  who  has  not  been  broueht  up  convatfioius^y, 
to  pass  with  grace,  than  that  of  ner  own  unrestrained 
merriment.     Levity  requires  polish  in  proportion  to 

Sour  interest  in  the  person  who  indulges  It;  and  levity 
1  his  mistress  is  almost  always  displeasing  to  a  paa- 
sionate  lover.  Love  Is  so  very  grave  and  so  very  re- 
fined a  deity.  In  short,  every  instant  added  to  my 
secret  vexanon.  I  absolutely  colored  with  lage  at 
every  jest  bandied  between  poor  Julia  and  her  com- 
panions. I  swear  I  think  I  could  have  beat  her,  with 
a  safe  conscience.  The  party  went;  now  came  my 
turn.  I  remonstrated — Julia  replied— ^we  both  lost  our 
temper.  I  fancied  then  I  was  entirely  in  the  right; 
but  now,  alas !  I  will  believe  myself  wrong ;  it  is  some 
sacrifice  to  a  dread  memory  to  own  it. 

"You  always  repine  at  my  happiness."  said  Julia; 
"  to  be  merry  is  always  in  your  eyes  a  crime ;  I  cannot 
bear  this  tyranny;  I  am  not  your  wife,  and  if  I  were,  I 
would  not  bear  it.  If  I  displease  you  now,  what  ahail 
I  do  heieafterl" 

'<  But,  my  dear  Julia,  you  can  ao  easily  avoid  the 
little  peculiarities  I  dislike.  Believe  me  unreasonable 
—perhaps  I  am  so.  It  is  some  pleaenre  to  a  generous 
muid  to  sacrifice  to  the  unreasonableness  of  one  we 
love.  In  a  word,  I  own  it  firankly,  If  you  meet  all  my 
wishes  with  this  obstinacy  we  cannot  be  happy,  and-^ 
and " 

"J  aee,>>  Intenrnpted  JuUa,  wiUi  trnwonted  fviw- 
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menoe,  **I  see  what  you  would  say;  you  are  tired  of 
me  :•  you  feel  that  I  do  not  suit  your  ideal  notions. 
You  thought  me  all  perfect  when  you  designed  me  for 
▼our  idctim ;  but  now  that  you  think  something  is  to 
De  sacrificed  on  your  part,  you  think  only  of  that  paltry 
sacrifice,  and  demand  of  me  an  imposable  perfecticm 
in  return  1" 

There  was  so  much  truth  in  this  reproach  that  it 
stung  me  to  the  quick.  It  was  indelicate,  perhaps,  in 
Julia  to  use  it— it  was  certainly  unwise. 

I  turned  pale  with  anger. 

"  Madam,"  I  began  with  that  courtesy  which  con- 
▼eys  all  repioach. 

•"  Madam !"  repeated  Julia,  turning  suddenly  round 
— ^her  lips  parted — ^her  eyes  flashing  through  her  tears 
—alarm — grief— but  also  indignation  ouivenng  in  every 
muscle— "Is  it  come  to  tills? — Qol  Let  us  part — my 
love  ceases  since  I  see  yours  is  over !  Were  you  twice 
as  wealthy— twice  as  proud — I  would  not  humble  my- 
self to  be  beholden  to  your  justice  instead  of  your  af- 

fisction.    Rather rather oh,  God  I — ^rather  would 

I  have  sacrificed  myself— given  up  all  to  you — than 
aecept  one  advantage  from  the  man  who  considers  it 
an  honor.    Let  us  part" 

Julia  had  evidently  conceived  the  word  I  had  used 
in  cold  and  bitter  respect,  as  an  irony  on  her  station 
as  well  as  a  proof  of  coldness ;  but  I  did  not  stop  to 
consider  whether  or  not  she  was  reasonably  provoked ; 
her  disdain  for  the  sacrifice  I  thought  so  great  galled 
me — the  violence  of  her  passion  revolted.  I  thought 
only  of  the  escape  she  offered  me — "  Let  us  part" — 
nng  in  my  ear  like  a  reprieve  to  a  convict.  I  rose  at 
once — took  my  hat  calmly— and  not  tiU  I  reached  the 
door  did  I  reply. 

"  Enough,  J  alia— we  part  for  ever.  You  veill  hear 
from  me  to-morrow  for  the  last  time !" 

I  left  the  house  and  trod  as  on  air.  My  love  for 
Julia  long  decreasing,  seemed  crushed  at  once.  I  im- 
agined her  former  gentleness  all  hypocrisy ;  I  thought 
only  of  the  termagant  I  had  escapea.  I  congratulated 
myself  that  she  having  broke  the  chain,  I  was  free,  and 
with  honor.  I  did  not  then— no — nor  till  it  was  too 
hite — ^recall  the  despair  pripted  on  her  hueless  face, 
when  the  calm  low  voice  of  my  resolution  broke  upon 
her  ear,  and  she  saw  that  she  had  indeed  lost  me  for 
ever.  That  imaf  e  rises  before  me  to  my  grave.  Her 
features  pale  and  locked — the  pride,  the  resentment, 
all  sunk,  merged  in  one  incredulous,  wild,  stony  aspect 
of  deserted  love.  Alas !  alas !  coula  I  but  have  believ- 
ed that  she  felt  so  deeply !  wrote  to  her  the  next  day 
kindly  and  temperately,  but  such  a  tone  made  the 
wound  deeper— 1  bade  tier  farewell  for  ever.  To  her 
sister  I  wrote  more  fuUv.  I  said  that  our  tempers  were 
so  thoroughly  unsuitea,  that  no  rational  hope  of  hap- 
piness in  our  union  could  exist  for  either.  I  besought 
her  not  to  persuade  or  induce  her  sister  to  marry  the 
siutor,  who  had  formeriy  addressed  her,  unless  she 
could  return  his  affection.  Whomsoever  she  married, 
her  fortune  should  be  my  care.  Doubtless  in  a  little 
time  some  one  would  be  to  her  as  dear  as  I  once  had 
fancied  myself  to  be.  "  Let,"  I  said,  "  no  disparity  in 
fortune,  tnen,  be  an  obstacle  on  either  side ;  I  will 
cheerfully  give  up  h^  my  own  to  redeem  whatever  af- 
fliction I  may  have  occasioned  her."  With  this  letter 
I  entirely  satisfied  my  conscience. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  think  in  how  short  a  time 
the  whole  of  these  events  had  been  crowded — within 
how  few  weeks  I  had  concentrated  the  whole  history 
of  Love! — ^its  first  mysterious  sentiment — ^its  ardent 
passion- its  dissension — its  coolness— its  breach— its 
everlasling  farewell  1 

In  four  days  I  received  a  letter  from  Julia's  sister— 
fnone  from  Julia.)  It  was  written  in  a  tone  of  pert  and 
ttpfpant  insolence,  which  made  me  more  than  ever  re- 
conciled to  the  turn  of  events ;  but  it  contained  one 
piece  of  news  I  did  not  hear  with  indifierence,  Julia 
had  accepted  the  ofier  of  her  former  suitor,  and  was  to 
be  married  next  week.  "  She  bids  me  say  (wrote  the 
ixridow)  that  she  sees  at  once  through  your  pretence, 
under  an  afiected  wish  for  her  happiness,  to  prevent 
bar  fonning  this  respectable  connexion ;  she  sees  that 
yon  still  assume  the  right  to  dictate  to  her,  and  that 
jovr  oSbn  of  generality  an  merely  the  oondesooDiioits 


of  a  fancied  superiority ;  she  assures  you,  liowever,  that 
your  wish  for  her  happiness  is  already  realized." 

This  undeserved  and  insulting  message  completed 
my  conquest  over  any  lurking  remorse  or  regret ;  and 
I  did  not,  in  my  resentment  at  Julia's  injustice,  per- 
ceive how  much  It  was  the  operation  of  a  wounded 
vanity  upon  a  despairing  heart 

I  still  lingered  in  town ;  and,  some  days  afterward,  I 
went  to  dine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Westminster,  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  most  jovial  boon  eom|»nions; 
I  had  for  some  weeks  avoided  society ;  the  temporary 
cessation  gave  a  new  edge  to  my  zest  for  its  pleasures. 
The  houra  flew  rapidly,  my  spirits  rose,  and  I  emoyed 
the  present  with  a  gust  that  had  been  long  denied  to 
me. 

On  leaving  the  house  on  foot,  the  fineness  of  the 
night,  with  its  frosty  air  and  clear  stars,  tempted  me 
to  turn  from  my  direct  way  homeward,  and  I  wandered 
mechanically  toward  a  scence  which  has  always  pos- 
sessed to  me,  at  night,  a  great  attraction,  viz:  the 
bridge  which  divides  the  suburb  from  the  very  focus  of 
the  capital,  with  its  proud  Abbey  and  gloomy  Senate  I 
I  walked  to  and  from  the  bridge,  gazing  at  times  on  the 
dark  waters,  reflecting  the  lights  from  the  half-seen 
houses  and  the  stars  of  the  solemn  heavens.  My  mind 
was  filled  with  shadowy  and  vague  presentiments :  I 
felt  awed  and  saddened,  without  a  palpable  cause ;  the 
late  excitement  of  my  spirits  was  succeeded  by  a  mel- 
ancholy reaction.  I  mused  over  tiie  various  disap- 
pointments of  my  life,  and  the  ixion-like  delusion  with 
which  I  had  so  often  wooed  a  deity  and  clasped  a 
cloud.  My  history  with  Julia  made  a  principal  part  of 
these  mediutions ;  her  image  turned  to  me  irresistibly, 
and  with  renewed  charms.  In  vain  I  endeavored  to 
recur  to  the  feelings  of  self-acquittal  and  gratuiations, 
which  a  few  hours  ago  had  actuated  me ;  my  heart  was 
softened,  and  my  memory  refused  to  recall  all  hareher 
retrospection — ^her  love,  her  innocence  only  obtruded 
themself  upon  me,  and  I  sighed  to  think  that  perhaps 
by  this  time  she  was  irrevocably  another's.  I  retrac- 
ed my  steps,  and  was  now  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  ' 
when,  just  by  the  stairs,  I  perceived  a  crowd,  and  heard 
a  vague  and  gathering  clamor.  A  secret  impulse 
hurried  me  to  the  place :  I  heard  a  policeman  speaking 
with  the  eagerness  which  characterizes  the  exdtement 
of  narration. 

"My  suspicions  were  aroused,'*  quoth  he,  "as  I 
passed,  and  saw  a  female  standing  by  the  bridge.  So, 
you  see,  I  kept  loitering  there,  and  a  minute  after  I 
went  gently  up,  and  I  heard  the  young  woman  groan ; 
and  she  turned  round  as  I  came  up,  for  I  frightened 
her ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  her  face,  it  was  so  woe- 
begone, and  yet  she  was  so  young  and  handsome. 
And  so,  you  see,  I  spoke  to  her,  and  I  said,  says  I. 
'  Younff  woman,  what  do  you  here  at  this  hour  V  And 
she  said,  "  I  am  waiting  for  a  boat :  I  expect  my 
mother  from  Richmond."  And,  somehow  or  other,  i 
was  foolish  enough  to  believe  what  she  said— she  look- 
ed BO  quiet  and  respectable  like ;  and  I  went  away,  you 
underetand;  and^n  about  a  minute  after  (for  I  kept 
near  the  spot)  I  heard  a  heavy  splash  in  the  water,  and 
then  I  knew  what  it  all  was.  I  ran  up,  and  just  saw 
her  once  rise ;  and  so,  as  I  could  not  swim,  I  gave  the 
alarm,  and  we  cot  the  boat — ^but  it  was  to  late." 

"  Poor  girl  V"  lisped  an  old  coster-woman;  "  I  dare 
say  she  was  crossed  in  love." 

"  What  is  this  I"  said  I,  mixing  with  the  crowd. 

"  A  young  woman  as  has  drowned  herself,  sir." 

"  where  7  I  do  not  see  the  body." 

"  It  be  taken  to  the  watch-house,  and  the  doctors  are 
trying  to  recover  it." 

A  horrible  Idea  had  crossed  my  mind ;  unfounded, 
improbable  as  it  seemed,  I  felt  as  if  compeUed  to  con- 
firm or  remove  it.  I  made  the  policemen  go  with  me  to 
the  watch-house;  I  pushed  away  the  crowd— I  ap- 
proached the  body.  Oh,  God ! — that  white  face  the  heavy, 
drippinff  hair— the  swollen  form — and  all  that  decent 
and  maiden  beauty,  with  the  coarse  cover  half  thrown 
over  it ! — and  the  unsympathizing  surgeons  standing 
by  1  and  the  unfamiliar  faces  of  the  women ! — What 
a  scene !— what  a  death-bed !  Julia,  JuUa  1  thou  art 
avenged ! 

It  was  her,  then,  whom  I  beheld ;  her— the  victim 
— the'Bel£4estiDyer.    Ihuny  o¥«r  the  awfiol  record. 
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I  am  wriUng  my  own  condemimtion— etemping  my 
own  curse.  They  found  upon  the  corpM  a  kUer: 
drench  as  it  was,  I  yet  could  decipher  iu  characters; 
it  was  to  me.    It  ran  thus : — 

"  I  believe  now  that  I  have  been  much  to  blame ;  for 
I  am  writing  calmy,  with  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
live ;  and  I  see  how  much  I  have  thrown  away  the 
love  you  once  gave  me.  Yet  I  have  loved  you  alwavs, 
how  dearly,  I  never  told  you,  and  never  can  tell !  But 
when  you  seemed  to  think  so  much  of  your— what 
shall  I  say?— your  condescension  in  marrying^--per- 
haps  loving— me,  it  maddened  me  to  the  brain ;  and 
thouffh  I  would  have  eiven  worlds  to  please  you,  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  tne  difference  invour  manner, 
after  you  came  to  see  me  daily,  and  to  think  of 
me  as  a  woman  ought  to  be  thought  of;  and  this,  I 
know,  made  me  seem  cross,  and  peevish,  and  unami- 
able,  but  I  could  not  help  it,  and  so  you  ceased  to  love 
me ;  and  I  felt  that,  and  longed  madly  to  release  you 
from  a  tie  you  repented.  The  moment  came  for  me  to 
do  so,  and--we  parted.  Then  you  wrote  to  me,  and 
my  sister  made  me  see  in  the  letter  what,  perhaps,  you 
did  not  intend ;  but  indeed,  I  was  only  sensible  to  the 
thought  that  I  had  lost  you  for  ever,  and  that  you 
scorned  me.  And  then  my  vanity  was  roused,  and  I 
knew  you  still  loved  me,  and  I  fancied  I  could  revenge 
myself  upon  you  by  marrying  another.  But  when  I 
came  to  see,  and  meet,  and  smile  upon  that  other,  and 
to  feel  the  day  approach,  and  to  reflect  that  you  had 
been  all  in  all  to  me,  and  that  I  was  about  to  pass  my 
whole  life  with  one  I  loathed,  after  having  loved  so 
well  and  so  entirely,  I  felt  I  had  reckoned  too  much  on 
my  own  strength,  and  that  I  could  not  sustain  my 
courage  any  longer.  Nothing  is  left  to  me  in  life:  the 
anguish  I  suffer  is  intolemrae ;  and  I  have  at  length 
made  up  my  mind  to  die.  But  think  not  I  am  a  poor 
love-sick  mrl  only.  I  am  more ;  I  am  still  a  revengeful 
woman.  You  have  deserted  me,  and  I  know  myself 
to  blame;  but  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  foiget  and 
despise  me,  as  you  would  if  I  were  to  marry.  I  am 
about  to  force  you  to  remember  roe  for  ever,  to  be  sorry 
for  me — to  foigive  me — to  love  me  better  than  you 
have  done  yet,  even  when  you  loved  me  most.  It  is 
in  this  that  I  shall  be  revenged  !'* 

And  with  this  wild  turmoil  of  contending  feelings, 
the  pride  of  womanhood  wrestling  with  the  softness — 
forgiveness  with  revenge— hiffh  emotions  with  erring 
principles — agonv,  led  on  to  death  by  one  hope  to  be 
remembered  ana  deplored;  with  this  contest  at  thy 
heart  didst  thou  go  dfown  to  thy  watery  gmve  1 

What  must  have  passed  within  thee  in  those  brief 
and  terrible  moments,  when  thou  stoodest  by  the  dark 
waters,  hesitatinf-lingering— fearing— yet  resolved! 
And  I  was  near  tnee  in  that  hour,  and  knew  thee  not 
— at  hand,  and  saved  not !  Oh !  bitter  was  the  revenge 
— lastine  is  the  remembrance  1  Henceforth,  I  ask  no 
more  of  Human  Affections :  I  stand  alone  on  the  Earth  1 
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'*  RoBolle,  beneath  thy  gaze  my  young  heart's  puiw  hai  bounded : 
Roealie,  to  sing  thy  preiiie,  my  wild  harp's  strings  have  sounded. 
Tve  proved  myself  thine  own  true  knight,  at  barrier  and  in  bower. 
By  every  token  that  beseems  a  gallant  troabadour. 
Then  say  may  such  devoirs  pretend  to  love  so  haugfat  as  thine  1 
Bay,  Bosalte,  my  lady  love--oh,  say,  wilt  thoa  be  mine  r * 

The  singer  was  a  young  man  of  noble  and  com- 
manding appearance,  who,  cased  in  complete  armour, 
and  mounted  on  a  Barbary  steed,  whicn  seemed  to 
have  borne  its  rider  many  a  weary  league,  was  slowly, 
yet  evidently  with  the  jaded  animal's  utmost  speed, 
pursuing  his  road  to  Mouiines. 

It  was  one  of  those  inclement  autumn  evenings, 
which  intimate  the  near  approach  of  winter;  the  sim 
was  setting  in  sullen  mi^esty,  and  the  frequent  hollow 
rusts  of  yrind  that  swept  from  the  trees  which  lined 
the  road  with  their  sear  and  yellow  foliage,  foretokl  the 

floom  of  the  coming  night  was  about  to  be  deepened 
y  an  impending  storm,  and  entirsly  absorbed  by  his 
reflections,  the  traveler  scarce  heeded  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  sky  tUl  aroused  from  the  xeverie  by  a  loud 
and  revert)eratizig  peai  of  thundar,  succeeded  i»y  a  del- 


uging fain.  Hastily  seeking  the  shelter  of  some  ohes- 
nut  trees  that  arched  the  roads,  he  patienliy  waited  till 
the  storm  should  exhaust  iu  rage. 

"  Low  lie  your  glories  now,  ye  scattered  emUema  of 
human  Ufo,"  mused  he,  as  tiie  witliered  leaves  at  every 
guat  of  wind  fell  around  him,  in  an  almost  overwhelm- 
mg  shower.  "  Ye  whisper  forth  a  tale  of  faded  liopea 
and  bUghted  joys  that  might  well  repiees  the  tumul- 
tuous throb  of  the  young  and  ardent  bosom.  Not  long 
ago  ye  were  smiling  in  the  bloom  of  luzunnt  vigor 
and  beauty,  foretelUng  but  little  of  the  sickening 
change,  the  wonn  and  the  canker  that  were  so  soon  to 
rot  on  your  verdure,  and  then  perchance  the  hopes  that 
long  hiave  flourished  in  my  own  breast  are  doomed  to 
a  speedy  decay ;  thus,  the  fair  prospect  that  &ncy  baa 
decked  out  with  brightest  hues  may  be,  ere  long,  over- 
clouded by  the  blight  of  an  imtimely  winter.  Rosalie, 
may  be  another's.^ 

The  storm  was  of  short  duration,  the  moon  broke 
from  behind  the  deep  lowerinff  clouds  that  had  before 
obscured  her  fair  face,  and  uie  traveler  pursued  his 
journey. 

Coming,  at  length,  to  a  spot  when  two  roads  met, 
and  ignorant  which  to  follow,  he  determined  to  take 
up  his  abode  for  the  night,  at  the  first  cottage  he  might 
chance  to  discover.  His  search  was  not  long  fruitless, 
he  presently  observed  a  dwelling  at  a  distance,  whicii, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  proved  by  the  cross  b^ore  the 
door,  to  be  the  cell  of  an  anchorite. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  venerable  inhabitant  of 
the  retreat,  who  received  the  stranger  courteously, 
and  prepared  a  simple,  but  plenteous  meal,  to  which 
he  pressed  him,  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

*' And  tfaoogh  his  portion  was  but  leant, 
H«  gave  it  with  good  wUI.** 

As  the  anchorite  busied  himself  in  peiforming  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  our  traveler  had  leisure  to  olwerve 
him  more  narrowly ;  his  silvery  locks  and  snowy  beard, 
imparted  to  his  slngulariy  handsome  features  a  vener- 
ble  and  impressive  air,  yet  the  undiminished  glances 
of  his  briffht  hazel  eye  and  his  tall  unbending  form, 
told  that  the  hand  of  sorrow  rather  than  the  weieht  of 
yeara  had  sprinkled  its  untimely  frost  upon  his  orow. 
The  furniture  of  the  simple  apartment  was  as  singular 
as  its  owner.  Various  astronomical  and  scientific  in- 
struments, whose  uses  were  then  little  known  in 
Europe,  with  an  hour-glass  and  water  dial,  lay  scatter- 
ed about,  and  appended  to  the  wall  were  several  wallets 
and  flasks,  containing  medicaments  and  preparations 
of  the  healing  art.  which  the  traveler  readily  perceived 
was  practised  oy  the  anchorite  less  as  a  profession  than 
as  a  charitable  exercise. 

The  strancer  was  not  a  little  suiptised  to  find  his 
frugal  meal  flanked  with  a  flagon  of  ^ursnndy. 

'*!  taste  not  myself  the  juice  of  grape,-"  said  the  soli- 
tary, in  reply  to  his  guest's  commendations  of  the 
generous  beverage.  "  I  taste  it  not  myself,  but  reserve 
It  for  travelers,  who,  like  thee,  honor  with  a  visit,  my 
humble  cell.  I  have,  of  late,  experienced  no  lack  of 
guests,  for  many  a  gay  chevalier  has  within  these  few 
days  vouchsafed  to  enter  my  lowly  porch  on  his  way 
to  the  tournament,  where  I  trow  thou  art  wending." 

The  stranger  replied  in  the  negative,  professing  his 
ignorance  of  any  such  meeting. 

*'Is  it  possible,"  added  the  solitary,  "that  thou  hast 
heard  naught  of  the  gay  doings  at  the  castle  of 
Nevere?" 

"I  have  been  journeying  from  a  distant  province, 
father,"  said  the  young  man,  '*  but  may  I  adc  the  cause 
of  these  merry-makings  T* 

"Nothing  less,"  rejoined  the  anchorite,  "than  to 
honor  the  approaching  nuptials  of  the  count's  firir  nieoe, 
Rosalie  St.  Clair." 

<*St.  Mer/1"  ejaculated  the  youth,  *^to  whom  is  the 
maiden  betrothed  7" 

"To  the  Chevalier  de  Rosni,"  replied  the  solitary, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"De  Roanil  by  ^t  Michael,  it  muat  not  be,"  cried 
the  stranger. 

"Thou  sayest  well,  young  roan,  it  must  not  bO)" 
replied  the  solitaiy,  adding  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  the  iatea 
oppose  it,  justice  foriiids  it.  De  BxMui'a  nuptial  condi 
shaU  be  Uw  \A»oAf  hi«r." 
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"Give  me  thy  hand,  father^'  ciied  the  youth,  "if 
thou  art  a  foe  to  the  base  De  Roeni,  thou  art,  iiuiaed 
my  friend.'* 

"  But  who  art  thou,  my  son,  and  what  hast  thou  to 
do  with  that  fidse  Icnight.  that  traitorous  De  Rosni?" 

"  My  venerable  friend,''  replied  the  stranffer,  "  would 
I  could  answer  thy  inquiry;  who  I  am,iB  wrapt  in 
mystery!  what  I  am,  alas,  is  too  apparent;  mine, 
father.  Is  a  wayward  lot ;  I  never  knew  a  parent's 
fostering  care,  1  never  whispered  to  a  mother's  tender 
ear,  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  am  a  nameless  orphan — 
a  foundling ;  my  earliest  recollection  carries  me  to  a 
magnificient  chateau,  where  I  was  nurtured  in  the  lap 
of  splendor  beneath  the  eye  of  some  indulgent  fiiena, 
but  of  his  rank  or  his  kindred  (if  any)  to  myself,  my 
memory  retains  no  record.  Anon,  a  fearful  change 
awaited  me,  my  kind  protector  died,  or  perchance  des- 
erted me.  But,  father,  thou  art  unwell,"  exclaimed  the 
youth  abruptly  terminating  his  narrative,  as  he  beheld 
the  anchonte  trembling  with  ill-suppressed  emotion. 

''It's  nothing,  a  momentary  pancf;  proceed  with  thy 
tale ;  what  more  of  thy  protector  7  Poor  child,  in  losing 
him,  thou  wert,  indeed,  deserted." 

"My  kind  friend  left  me,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"and  with  him  perished  the  only  happiness  I  ever 
knew ;  I  was  shortly  after  removed  from  the  chateau, 
and  consigned  to  the  care  of  some  stern 


from  whom  I  experienced  nothing  but  severity, 
might,  perhaps,  have  numbered  ten  summers,  wnen  I 
was  removed  Irom  this  comfortless  asylum,  and  be- 
came  an  inmate  of  the  chateau  De  Rosni ;  but,  oh  1 
never  to  my  dying  hour,  can  I  forget  the  harsh  con- 
temptuous treatment  which  I  received  from  the 
chevalier ;  the  domestics  imitated  their  lord  in  cruelty 
to  the  poor  friendless  orphan,  and  bitter,  in  truth,  was 
my  lot ;  I  was  considerea  the  child  of  a  deceased  friend 
of  De  Rosni,  and  often  did  I  marvel  that  my  father  left 
not  his  cold  grave  to  reproach  my  tjrrant  with  inhu- 
manity toward  his  defenceless  boy.  As  I  approached 
to  man's  estate,  the  contumelies  of  De  Rosni  daily  be- 
came more  galling.  At  length,  disgusted  with  his 
haughty  and  contemptuous  bearing,  I  left  him,  and  in 
the  castle  of  the  Count  of  Nevers.  I  sought  and  found 
a  home ;  my  services,  in  arms,  attracted  that  gallant 
nobleman's  notice,  wno  created  me  his  esquire,  and 
honored  me  with  his  especial  regard.  But  still  my 
evil  destiny  pursued  me.  In  my  attendance  on  the 
count,  I  could  not  fail  full  often  to  ei\joy  the  society  of 
his  niece  and  heiress,  Rosalie  St.  Clair.  My  presump- 
tuous heart  dared  to  love  the  noble  lady,  and  her 
bosom  did  not  disdain  my  homage.  Our  intercourse 
was  discovered  to  the  count  by  an  emissary  of  De 
Rosni,  who  still  beheld  me  with  an  eye  of  hatred,  and 
watched  occasion  to  undo  me.  I  was  disgraced,  and 
forfeited  the  protection  of  my  noble  master.  Driven 
from  the  home  that  long  had  sheltered  me,  I  joined,  as 
a  volunteer,  the  arms  of  our  monarch  in  Normandy; 
during  a  long  time  of  warfare  I  won  my  road  to  re- 
nown, and  from  the  royal  hands  of  St.  Louis,  I,  at 
length,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  the  es- 
cutcheon of  Henri  of  the  Arrow,  mounted  at  the  king's 
command,  the  ennobling  cheveron,  and  I  stand  forth 
the  first  of  my.  race  nrepared  to  prove,  by  deed  of  arms 
my  ritle  to  nobility.'' 

"What  qaidst  thou  was  thy  name  1"  asked  the  old 
man. 

"Henri  of  the  Arrow,"  replied  the  knight.  "I  am 
so  named  from  a  mark  on  my  arm." 

"Let  me  see  it,"  cried  the  solitary  in  breatliless 
•gitarion. 

The  youth  baied  his  arm  and  discovered  the  mark 
alluded  to. 

"Ood  of  Heaven  1  Thy  ways,  though  insoruuble,  are 
just,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Brave  youth,  thou  art  of 
no  ignoble  race,  I  knew  they  £ftther,  I  knew  thy  sainted 
mother;  thou  art->hold,  my  rash  heart,"  added  ha, 
checking  himsel£ 

"What,  tell  me  what  I  am,"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
linking  on  his  knees. 

"  Thou  art  what  thy  future  bearing  shall  prove  thee," 
replied  the  old  man,  recovering  his  cahnness,  and*  add- 
ing, "thy  destiny  is  in  thy  own  iMiids.  Eariy  to- 
noTiow  thou  shalt  hie  to  the  tournament,  and  aaninst 
De  Rosni  enter  the  listii  ntonfuUy  acquit  thyself  and 


a  declaration  of  thy  rights  and  reatomtion  to  thy 
father's  arms  shall  be  thy  reward ;  seek  not  to  know 
more,"  added  he,  as  the  youth  was  about  to  interrogate 
him.  "Let  us  address  ourselves  to  that  Being  who 
avenjp;es  on  the  head  of  the  oppressor,  the  wrongs  erf* 
the  fatherless,  and  then  to  our  pallets,  for  I  promise 
thee,  De  Rosni  will  prove  no  mean  antagonist :  thou 
wilt  need  rest  to  recruit  thy  exhausted  powers,  ere  thoM. 
eater  the  lists  with  him." 

With  daybreak  Henri  arose  from  his  sleepless  couch 
and  prepared  for  his  journey  to  Nevers;  ere  his  de- 
parture, the  anchorite  knelt  with  him,  and  implored 
divine  assistance  on  his  hazardous  enterprise,  then  in- 
voking a  fervent  benediction  on  tiis  head,  bade  liim 
adieu. 

"Go  forth  and  conquer,  my  son,"  said  he,  "acquit 
theyself  manfully  and  Heaven  protect  the  righteous 
cause." 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  to  reflect  on  the  strange 
adventure  he  had  witnessed,  Henri  spurred  his  courser 
briskly  forward,  and  leaving  the  open  country,  gained 
the  road  to  Moulines;  first^  however,  having  met  a 
peasant,  he  luid  taken  occasion  to  learn  somewhat  of 
the  hermit,  with  whom  he  had  sojourned. 

"  Monsieur  would  ask  if  I  know  the  venerable  Father 
Clement,"  replied  the  man ;  "  in  truth  I  know  him,  and 
may  the  blessed  saints  reward  his  goodness  1  he  is  the 
guardian  angel  of  our  hamlet.  Who  but  Father 
Clement  viats  us  in  sickness  and  counsels  us  in 
health;  who  but  he  instructs  our  children  and  directs 
us  in  our  affairs;  our  neighbors  deem  him  a  wisard, 
because,  forsooth,  he  possesses  knowledge  for  which 
simple  cottagers  cannot  account ;  but  we,  who  know 
him  more  intimately,  and  are  benefitted  by  his  assists 
ance,  know  him  to  be  famiUar  with  no  other  spirit 
than  the  pure  spirit  of  charity." 

As  the  peasant's  account  had  little  effect  in  clearing 
the  mystery  that  enveloped  Father  Clement,  Henn 
bade  him  good  day,  and  continued  his  route.  From 
Moulines  our  traveler  proceeded  through  the  country, 
whose  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery  once  familiar 
to  his  eyes  recalled  to  his  memory  the  happy  days  hs 
had  spent  in  the  service  of  Count  de  Nevers,  and  filled 
his  bosom  with  sad,  yet  delightful  sensations.  Not  a 
forest  reared  itself  in  magnificent  grandeur  before  him, 
in  which  he  had  not  once  hunted  the  bristly  sanglieri 
not  a  hillock  presented  itself  on  the  blight  landscape 
which  did  not  awake  some  pleasing  reminiscence ;  at 
intervals,  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Loire  burst  upon  the 
view,  brightened  by  the  beams  of  tlie  morning  sun  to  a 
sheet  of  liquid  gold ;  the  winged  songsters  that  flitted 
among  the  tall  trees,  bordering  the  rrad,  filled  the  air 
with  their  melody ;  a  thousand  wild  flowers  flung  round 
their  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  the  hedges  composed 
of  various  fruit  trees,  intertwined  with  maple,  and 
festooned  with  vines,  offered  their  choicest  products  in 
tempting  profusion  to  the  traveler. 

Leaving  Henri  in  his  ioumey  through  these  enchant- 
ing scenes,  we  will,  with  the  reader's  permission  trans- 
put him  in  NeveR.  which  was  now  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  chivalry  of  tne  province. 

*'  Belted  knights  and  barons  bold, 
Btiiplini^  gay  and  warrion  old, 
And  ladira  deck'd  in  Jewell'd  niiae. 
Their  ricbeat  gema  their  owa  bright  eyea.*' 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  tournament,  and  was  at- 
tended by  the  unusual  assemblage  of  all  the  "  bright 
and  brave." 

The  Chevalier  de  Rosni,  who,  in  his  various  en* 
counters,  had  carried  off  the  prize  against  ail  compe- 
titors, had  issued  his  defiance  of  ali  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  knighthood,  to  meet  him  at  tilt,  tourney,  or 
bvrier.  From  an  eariy  hour  crowds  of  spectators 
were  thronging  the  appointed  spot,  which  was  an  ex- 
tensive plain  immediately  below  the  town.  The  view 
from  the  lists  was  of  the  most  delightful  description  t 
an  extensive  range  of  hills  formed  an  amphitheatitt 
around  it;  to  the  right  appeared  the  town  of  Nevers, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  crown- 
ed by  the  miukstic  chateau  of  the  count.  At  the  fool 
of  the  town  flowed  the  Loire,  with  galleys  splendidly 
adorned,  whose  streamers  floated  gauy  in  the  morning 
air. 
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tHE  TOtJRNAMBNT. 


At  mid  day,  a  flourish  of  clarions  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  count,  who,  with  the  ladies  of  his  familyi 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  arrivad,  and  took  possession 
of  the  splendid  marquee  prepared  for  his  reception. 
*I1ie  heraids  sounded  to  tne  combat,  and  De  Rosni, 
armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted  on  a  charger  splen- 
didly caparisoned,  entered  the  lists,  and  bowed,  to  the 
spectators,  who  received  him  with  acclamations. 

The  chevalier  was  a  man  of  ginntic  stature,  ap- 
parently past  the  meridian  of  life ;  the  traces  of  violent 
passions,  and  of  a  haughty  imperious  temper,  were 
observable  on  his  strong  marked  countenance,  and  as 
his  eye  glanced  in  proud  triumph  toward  his  intend- 
ed bride,  it  spoke  httle  of  that  chivalrous  devotion, 
which  distinp^uished  the  chevaliers  of  the  day,  it  rather 
seemed  to  intimate  a  consciousness  that  Rosalie  could 
not  but, 

**  Seem  delighted  wiih  the  love  he  gave.** 

No  such  expression  was,  however,  perceptible  on 
the  pale  features  of  Rosalie,  whose  young  and  lovely 
form  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  her  destined 
lord,  arrayed  in  smiles  that  ill-agreed  with  her  wounded 
feelings,  the  maiden  occupied  as  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies, the  centre  of  a  throng  of  fair  and  noble  dames. 

Asain  the  clarion's  blast  thrilled  the  air,  and  the 
henud  pronounced  De  Rosni's  challenge  once,  twice, 
and  thrice — at  the  intervals  of  soveru  minutes  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  still  no  answer  was  returned. 

**  None  accept  the  challenge,"  exclaimed  the  hearlds. 

De  Rosni  threw  himself  from  his  steed,  and  advanc* 
Ing  to  Rosalie,  claimed  irom  her  fair  hands  the  victor's 
meed.  Rosalie  trembled  as  she  gazed  on  her  future 
husband,  yet  as  her  tearful  eye  caught  the  angry  fliance 
of  her  uncle,  she  repressed  her  emotion,  ana  with 
quivering  lip  congratulated  the  chevalier.  Already 
was  her  hand  extended  to  place  upon  his  brow  the 
wreath  of  triumph,  when  a  stir  was  perceived  among 
the  erowd,  and  the  words  "  a  defiance,  a  defiance," 
burst  from  a  thousand  lips. 

Mounted  on  a  foaming  Barbery  steed,  a  knight  press- 
ed throuffh  the  throng,  and  cleared  the  barrier  at  a  leap, 
entered  the  lists;  his  polished  steel  armour  totally  de- 
void of  ornament,  dazzled  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and 
the  white  plume  that  danced  above  his  close  beaver 
nodded  in  proud  defiance.  His  shield  bore  a  cheveron 
engrsiled,  charged  with  a  radiated  star,  and  surmount- 
ed oy  the  motto,  "eonnu  par  ta  rayont." 

As  he  entered  the  lists,  De  Rosnrs  herald  once  more 
proclaimed  the  challenge. 

"  Alone,  and  unattended,"  cried  the  strange  knight, 
**I  bring  my  own  reply;  thy  challenge  I  accept,  sir 
knight,  and  by  the  aid  of  God,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St 
Oeorse,  will  prove  myself  not  unworthy  of  the  spun  I 

"Hadst  thou  not  best  recruit  thv  own  and  thy  good 
steed's  exhausted  strength,  sir  knight?"  demanded 
De  Rosni,  advancing  towaid  the  stranger. 

"I  lack  not  rest,"  replied  he,  "and  my  steed  will  re- 
cover himself  while  the  conditions %re  beinff  settled. 
He  is  used  to  the  service,  and  recks  little  of  the  few 
leagues  he  has  carried  me  this  morning." 

"Thou  hast  then  traveled  far  to  meet  me  in  the 
lists,  and  dost  reject  my  courtesy.  May  I  ask  the 
name  of  my  antagonist,  and  if  we  meet  as  friends  ?" 

"  Look  at  my  escutcheon,  sir  knight,  and  read  my 
answer  there.  If  success  attend  me  in  the  tourna- 
ment, thou  wHt  know  too  soon ;  if  not,  content  thyself 
with  knowing  thou  hast  vanquished  one  who  never 
before  knew  defeat." 

The  sienal  for  the  encounter  broke  off  further  con- 
verse, and  the  combatants  took  their  stations  assigned 
them.  De  Rosni  besan  the  tilt  with  more  than  his 
usual  address,  compiling  his  antagonist  to  remain  on 
the  defensive.  The  stranfi«r,  however,  proved  himself 
an  adept  in  the  use  of  Oie  lance,  defending  himself 
with  consummate  skill  against  the  herculean  strength 
of  De  Rosni.  At  length  the  chevalier's  impetuouty 
proved  fatal  to  his  success;  eager  to  terminate  the 
combat,  he  aprung  violently  forward;  but  the  stranger 
keeping  his  lance  at  rest,  received  him  with  coolness 
and  precision,  and  De  Rosni*s  lanoe  shivering:  into  a 
4iousand  pieces,  he  was  unhorMd,  and  fisli  with  ston- 
ning  violenoe  to  the  groond. 


Roused  {torn  his  stupor  by  the  shouts  that  hailed  his 
defeat,  he  sprung  from  the  sronnd,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  prepared  to  retrieve  his  ill  fortune.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  stranger's  coolness  and  address  proved  (sope- 
rior,  and  after  a  desperate  combat,  De  Rosni  was  ols- 
armed,  and  his  antagonist  declared  the  victor. 

Overcome  with  shame  and  disgrace,  the  chevalier 
refused  the  consolation  ofiered  him  by  his  disappointed 
friends,  and  was  retiring  from  the  lists,  when  nls  at* 
tention  was  arrested  bv  an  unexpected  droumstance. 
The  strange  knight  had  been  summoned  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  victory  from  the  hands  of  Rosalie  St. 
Clair.  As  he  knelt  before  her,  he  unclasped  his  bea- 
ver, and  discovered  the  well-known  features  of  Henri 
of  the  Arrow. 

*'  Henri !"  exclaimed  the  fond  giri,  too  deeply  sgita- 
ted  to  repress  her  tumultuous  feelings.  She  arose^ 
and  was  clasped  weeping  to  the  bosom  of  her  lover. 

"Unhand  ner,  villain  r'  shouted  de  Rosni,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  tear  her  from  his  arms. 

"  Away !  she  is  no  longer  thine,"  replied  the  youth, 
"she  has  found  a  valued  friend,  as  thou,  false  knight, 
are  a  determined  foe." 

"Insolent!  thinkest  thou  that  noUe  maid  can  be- 
stow her  regards  on  thee,  vile  peasant  as  thou  art. 
equally  beneath  her  love  and  mv  revenge  1  Yet  dread 
my  fury,  and  retire,  thou  vrretcn  without  a  name." 

"  If  such  he  be,  what  but  thy  crimes  have  made  him 
so?"  exclaimed  a  voice  fW>m  behind,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  white  locks  of  father  Clements  were  seen 
floating  in  the  air.  "  De  Rosni,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "  vengeance  has  overtaken  thee ;  he  whom  thoa 
didst  supplant,  has  brought  thee  to  dishonor.  The 
nameless  boy  thou  long  hast  scorned,  has  lived  to  re- 
pay thy  many  contumelies.  That  namelss  boy  is  here 
to  claim  his  rights,  to  declare  and  to  maintain  to  the 
rank  which  thou  hast  long  usurped ;  before  this  noble 
assembly,  I  proclaim  this  Foundbnff  to  be  the  heir  of 
the  Chevalier  Albert  de  Rosni,  who  perished  in  the 
Holy  Land,  the  elder  and  ii\jured  brother  of  yon  recre- 
ant knight.  Oaze  on  him,  noble  De  Nevers,"  contin- 
ued the  anchorite,  taking  Henri's  hand,  and  leading 
him  to  the  feet  of  the  count,  to  examine  well  his  fea- 
tures, "dost  thou  not  discover  the  lineament,  the 
form  of  thy  once-loved  Albert?  and  look  upon  yon 
cowering  traitor— do  not  his  quivering  limbs,  his  hag- 
gard countenance  betray  his  guilt?" 

"De  Rosni,"  said  the  count,  "I  call  on  thee,  as  a 
true  knight,  to  rebut  a  charge  that  so  immediately  af- 
fects thy  honor." 

"  Is  it  possible  the  noble  De  Nevera  can  give  heed  to 
the  wild  raving  of  a  maniac?"  replied  the  chevalien 
whose  agiution  was  visible,  notwithstandins  his  af- 
fected indifference;  "because,  forsooth,  a  dTivelUng 
dotard  wills  to  vent  on  me  the  monstrous  conceptions 
of  his  disordered  brain,  am  I  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
the  darkest  deeds,  and  without  proof  or  trial  ?" 

"Both  proof  and  trial,  De  Rosni,  thou  shalt  have," 
said  the  count;  "and  if  thy  accuser  be  found  to  have 
trifled  with  thy  reputation,  not  even  his  hoary  locks 
shall  save  him  fVom  condign  punishment" 

"Wisely  and  justly  said,  De  Nevere,"  added  the  an- 
chorite: "now  hear  the  chaive*!  bring  against  the 
folseknicht.  When  Albert  de  Rosni  departed  for  Pa- 
lestine, he  confided  to  his  brother's  charse  his  infant 
heir;  that  faithless  guardian  determined  to  supplant 
the  child ;  and  having  surrounded  with  his  emissaries 
his  unsuspecting  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  return,  rtiould  he  survive  the  perils  of  warfare, 
he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  and  estates.  Albert 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  was,  according 
to  his  brother's  instructions,  attracted  to  a  tonely  de- 
file, and  left  to  perish.  The  child,  from  whom  nothing 
could  be  apprehended,  was  permitted  to  live ;  and,  af- 
ter having  remained  some  time  in  privacy,  was  re- 
ceived an  inmate  of  the  chateau,  as  a  protegee  of  the 
chevalier's.  Driven  from  his  home  by  the  many  con- 
tumelies of  De  Rosni,  he  souffht  thy  protection,  noble 
De  Nevers, ;  thvself  knowest  how  foithfully  he  served 
thee  subsequently.  He  fought  beneath  the  bannera  of 
the  Royal  Louis,  with  what  honor  the  chaises  on  his 
escutcheon  may  show;  he  now  stands  forth  prepared 
to  maintain  in  combat  his  title  to  the  rank  ana  estates 
of  lbs  diosassd  AMMrt  ds  Rooni." 


THIC  8EXT0N  OF  COLOGNE. 
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As  the  anchorite  concluded,  Henri  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  lists,  and,  throwing  down  his  sauntlet, 
repeated  the  defiance,  which  was  accepted  by  De  Rosni, 
and  the  following  morning  was  appointed  for  the  com- 
bat , 

On  the  spot  where,  before,  they  had  encountered  in 
the  bloodless  exercise  of  the  tournament,  the  combat- 
ants met  in  mortal  affray.  They  fought  with  short 
swords,  in  the  use  of  which  they  di^layed  an  equality 
of  skill  that  long  rendered  the  combat  dubious. 

At  length  a  well-directed  thrust  pierced  the  mail  of 
the  chevalier,  who  sunk  mortally  wounded  to  the 
ground. 

A  grim  smile  of  defiance  lit  upon  the  features  of  the 
dying  chevalier,  as  he  gazed  on  his  youthful  victor, 
and,  on  his  entreaties  that  he  would  lighten  his  con- 
science by  a  confession,  replied : 

"  Thou  hast  conquered,  let  it  content  thee." 

*'Thou  wilt  not  confess  thy  guilt  1"  cried  his  antag- 
onist, raising  his  weapon. 

"  Nay,  think  not,  boy,  to  scare  me  to  confession ; 
thee  and  thy  threats  alike  I  hold  in  scorn,"  replied 
De  Rosni,  with  a  laugh  that  thrilled  the  spectators 
with  horror. 

"  Enough,"  exclaimed  the  Count  de  Nevers,  *i  the 
God  of  battles  has  upheld  the  righteous  cause.  But 
say,  mysterious  being,"  he  added,  addressing  the  an- 
chorite, "  how  didst  thou  gain  intelligence  of  De  Ros- 
ni's  treachery — of  young  Henri's  wrongs  7" 

"De  Nevers,"  repli^  the  old  man,  "how  is  the 
midnight  murderer  brought  to  punishnent? — how  is 
the  wretch  that  robbed  the  fatherless,  after  a  long  and 
triumphant  course  of  undetected  crime,  dragged  forth 
,to  light  with  all  his  infamy  upon  him?  There  is  an 
over-ruling  Providence  that  avenges  on  the  guilty  head 
the  deeds  of  darkness— there  is  an  eye  that  can  dis- 
cover the  most  secret  guilt — that  rests  not  till  it  has 
wreaked  terrible  retribution  on  the  oppressor.  But  let 
me  ease  the  dying  wretch's  conscience  of  at  least  one 
pang,"  continued  he,  as  he  approached  the  prostrate 
chevalier. 

"  De  Rosni,"  cried  he,  "continue  not  thus  obdurate; 
confess  thyself  to  God,  in  whose  presence  thou  wilt 
shortly  be,  and  let  me  lighten  thy  bosom  of  its  heaviest 
ioad.  Thy  brother  perished  not  by  the  hands  of  thy 
emissaries — thou  art  not  Albert's  murderer." 

The  chevalier  seemed  roused  from  his  stupor  by  the 
words,  yet  it  was  but  to  evince  his  impenitence. 

*'Not  Albert's  murderer!"  he  faintly  yet  sternly 
eiaculated;  **who  dared  to  mock  me  thus?  I  tell 
tnee,  Alhert  perished  at  Joppa.  I — I  commanded  the 
deed,  and  Alain  Berteier  struck  him  to  the  heart." 

"Eustace^  die  not  with  that  terrible  impression — 
brood  not  with  that  horrid  delight  upon  a  deed  of  ffuilt 
that  will  sink  thee  deeper  in  perdition;  while  thou  hast 
time,  repent,  and  spare  thyself  the  pang— the  guilt  of 
Albert's  destruction.  He  yet  lives,  ana  implores  thee 
to  regard  thy  eternal  welfare." 

*' Ha!  lives !  yes,  yes,  he  has  escaped  me,  and  thou, 
thou  art  he." 

His  dyinff  liand  grasped  convulsively  Ids  sword, 
which  it  had  not  once  relinquished ;  he  strove  to  raise 
himself;  but  with  a  deep  groan  sunk  back,  and  imme- 
diately expired. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  de  Nevers  could  recover  from 
the  agitation  bv  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  tlie  har- 
rowing scene,  he  addressed  the  anchorite : 

"  What  am  I  to  understand,  my  venerable  friend," 
said  he,  "from  the  last  expression  of  that  impenitent 
wretch  1  had  his  perception  deceived  tiim,  or  do  I  in- 
deed address — " 

"  Your  friend,  Albert  de  Rosni,"  interrupted  the  an- 
chorite, KFBSping  the  hand  of  the  count;  "yes,"  added 
he,  "  with  grief  and  horror,  I  acknowledge  that  wretch 
my  relative ;  but  with  pride,  with  joy,  I  confess  myself 
the  father  of  that  noble  boy.  Come  to  my  arms,  my 
Henri,'*  he  exclaimed,  rushing  toward  the  youth ;  "  thy 
Other's  heart  has  long  throbted  to  feel  thine  beat  upon 
it ;  it  will  no  longer  hold." 

"  My  father  I  oh,  I  am  too  happy,"  cried  Henri,  sink- 
ing at  the  feet  of  his  venerable  parent 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  count,"  said  the  elder  De 
Rosni,  when  his  agitation  allowed  him  utterance,  "for 
having  so  long  worn  the  mask  beibrs  jthee.    Resolved 


to  prove  my  boy  worthy  his  iUustrkms  ancestry,  be- 
fore I  acknowledged  mm,  I  concealed  myself*^  from 
even  him,  informing  him  of  nothing  fartiier  than  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  my  designs." 

"  Believe  me,  mv  dear  chevalier,"  replied  the  count, 
warmly  returning  his  filend's  embrace,  "  I  cannot  ffive 
expression  to  the  delight  with  which  I  hail  a  long-lost, 
loved,  and  long-lamented  friend.  But  wherefore  dSdst 
thou  not  before  assert  thy  rights  ?" 

"It's  a  long  and  memncnoly  tale,  De  Never&  of 
which  I  can  at  present  give  thee  but  a  rude  outline. 
Left  for  dead  by  my  brother's  emissaries.  I  had  strength 
remaining  to  crawl  to  an  adjacent  habitation ;  the  in- 
mates received  me,  and,  by  skilful  treatment,  I  recov- 
ered from  mv  wounds,  and  was,  without  ransom,  set 
atUberty.  The  expedition  had  left  Palestine  when  I 
was  pronounced  convalescent :  after  a  tedious  ioumey 
I  arrived  in  France,  enfeebled  in  mind  and  body  by 
suffering  and  fatieue.  Judge  my  feelings  at  discover- 
ing my  mhuman  brother  possessed  of  my  title  and  es- 
tates, and  my  poor  child  despoiled  of  his  rights,  re- 
moved to  some  place  of  secrecy,  perhaps  murdered  by 
his  treacherous  guardian.  Fearing,  however,  that  a 
declaration  of  his  rights  might  urge  my  brother  to  cru- 
elty toward  my  boy,  if  yet  he  lived,  I  retired,  .wiiliout 
making  myself  known,  and  occupied,  as  a  solitary  an- 
chorite, a  retreat  near  Moulines.  A  life  of  seclusion 
and  austerity  weaned  me  from  the  world,  and  ere  long 
I  ceased  to  consider  my  brother's  injury  a  detriment  to 
my  own  liappiness.  My  poor  boy  1  doubted  not  had 
perished,  ana  I  left  the  punishment  of  hie  barbarous 
uncle  to  the  hand  of  Him  who  has  declared :  Ven- 
geance is  mine  1  That  vengeance  has  at  lenstb  reach- 
ed him ;  three  days  since,  my  Henri  visited  bv  chance 
my  humble  cell.  I  discovered  in  him  my  long-lost 
boy ;  yet,  resolving  that  himself  should  win  his  honors, 
I  continued  unknown  to  him.  Thyself,  count,  know- 
est  the  rest,  and  will  not  scorn  the  heartfelt  warmth 
with  wUch  a  father  thanks  thy  kindness  to  his  friend- 
less boy.''  * 

"  I  merit  not  thy  thanks  as  yet,  my  dear  De  Rosni," 
replied  the  count ;  let  me  first  proclaim  to  this  assem- 
bly the  restoration  of  thy  rights." 

"  Nay,  De  Nevers,  do  honor  to  my  Henri,  if  thon 
wilt ;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  old  to  bear  the  burden  I  have 
so  long  been  a  stranger  to :  the  achorite  cell  must  still 
be  my  home." 

The  count  took  the  hand  of  Henri,  and,  leading  him 
forward,  proclaimed  him  the  Uwful  "possessor  of  the 
title  so  long  usurped  by  the  deceased.  The  declara- 
tion was  receivea  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  cry  of 
"Lonff  live  the  vaUant  Chevalier  de  Rosni!"  bursi 
from  the  lips  of  the  multitude. 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  era  long  the 
fidr  Rosalie  was  united  to  the  lover  of  her  choice,  who 
long  continued  to  wear  his  dignity  with  honor  to  him- 
selfand  advantage  to  his  master— the  gallant  Louis 
VII.,  who  had  honored  his  niy>tials  with  his  presence, 
and  ever  remained  the  firm  finend  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Cheveron. 


THE    SEXTON   OF   COLOGNE. 

In  the  year  1671  there  lived  at  Cologne  a  rich  burgo- 
master, whose  wife,  Adelaide,  then  in  the  prime  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  fell  sick  and  died.  They  had  lived 
very  happily  together,  and  throughout  her  fatal  illness 
the  doaang  husband  scarcely  quitted  her  bedside  for 
an  instant.  During  the  latter  period  of  her  sickness 
she  did  not  suiier  greatly ;  but  the  fainting-fits  grew 
mora  and  more  freauent,  and  of  increasing  duration, 
till  at  length  they  became  incessant,  and  she  finally 
sank  under  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cologne  is  a  city  which,  as  far 
as  respects  religion,  may  compare  itself  with  Rome ) 
on  which  account  it  was  called,  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  Roma  Oemuuueot  and  sometimes  the  Saertd 
City.  It  seemed  as  if,  in  after  tlmes^  it  wished  to  com* 
pensate  by  pietv  the  misfortune  of  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  the  abominable  Agrippina.  For  many 
years  nothing  else  was  seen  but  priests,  students  and 
mendicant  monks ;  while  the  bells  were  ringing  and 
tolling  from  morning  till  night.    Even  now  you  may 
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count  in  it  as  many  churches  and  doiBtera  aa  the  year 
has  days. 

The  principal  church  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter, 
one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  all  Germany, 
though  still  not  so  complete  it  was  probably  intended 
by  the  architect.  The  choir  alone  is  arched.  The 
chief  altar  is  a  edkigle  block  of  black  marble,  brought 
along  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  from  Namur  upon  the 
Maas.  In  the  sachristy  an  ivory  rod  is  shown,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  apostle  Peter;  and  in  a  chapel 
stands  a  gilded  coffin,  with  the  names  of  the  holy 
Three  Kings  insciibed.  Their  skulls  are  visible  through 
an  opening— two  being  white,  as  belonging  to  Caspar 
and  Baltesar— the  third  black  for  Melchior. 
-  It  was  in  this  church  that  Adelaide  was  buried  with 
great  splendor.  In  the  spirit  of  that  age,  which  had 
more  feeling  for  the  solid  than  real  taste— more  devo- 
tion and  confidence  than  unbelieving  fear — she  was 
dressed  as  a  bride  in  flowered  silk,  a  motley  earland 
npon  her  head,  and  her  pale  fingers  covered  with  costly 
rings ;  in  which  state  she  was  conveyed  to  the  vault 
of  a  little  chapel,  directly  under  the  choir,  in  a  coffin 
with  glass  windows.  Many  of  her  forefathen  were  al- 
ready resting  here,  all  embalmed,  and,  with  their 
mummy  forms,  offered  a  strange  contrast  to  the  sUver 
and  gold  with  which  they  were  decorated,  and  teach- 
ing, in  a  peculiar  fashion,  the  difference  between  the 
Knshable  and  the  imperishable.  The  custom  of  em- 
Iming  was,  in  the  present  Instance,  given  up ;  and 
when  Adelaide  was  buried,  it  was  settled  that  no  one 
else  should  be  laid  there  for  the  future. 

With  a  heavy  heart  had  Adolph  followed  his  wife  to 
her  final  testing-^place.  The  turret^bells,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  nundred  weight,  lifted  up  their  deep 
voices,  and  spread  the  sounds  of  mourning  through 
the  wme  chy ;  while  the  monks,  carrying  tapers  and 
scattering  incense,  aitng  requiems  6om  their  huge  vel- 
lum folios,  which  were  spread  upon  the  music-desks 
in  the  choir.  But  the  service  was  now  over ;  the  dead 
lay  alone  with  the  dead ;  the  immense  clock,  which  is 
oiuy  wound  up  onee  a  year,  and  shows  the  course  of 
the  planets  as  well  as  the  hours  of  the  day,  vms  the 
only  thin£  that  had  sound  or  modon  in  the  whole  ca- 
thedral, its  monotonous  ticking  seemed  to  mock  the 
silent  grave. 

It  was  a  stormy  November  evening,  when  Petier 
Bolt,  the  sexton  of  St.  Peter's  was  returning  home  af- 
ter this  splendid  funeral.  The  poor  man,  who  had  been 
married  four  years,  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  which 
his  wife  brought  him  in  the  second  year  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  was  again  expecting  her  confinement.  It 
was,  therefore,  vnth  a  heavy  heart  that  he  had  left  the 
church  for  his  cottage,  which  lay  damp  and  cold  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  which,  at  this  dull  season,  looked 
more  gloomy  than  ever.  At  the  door  he  was  met  by 
the  little  Maria,  who  called  out,  with  great  delieht, 
<<  You  must  not  go  up  stairsj.  fiather;  the  stork  nas 
been  here,  and  brought  Maria  a  little  brother  1"  a 
piece  of  information  more  expected  than  agreeable, 
and  which  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  appearance 
of  his  sister-in-law,  with  a  healthy  infant  in  ner  arms. 
His  wife,  however,  had  suffered  much,  and  was  in  a 
state  that  required  assistance  far  beyond  his  means  to 
supply.  In  this  distress,  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
old  Jew,  Isaac,  who  had  lately  advanced  him  a  trifle 
on  his  old  silver  watch  {  but  now,  unfortunately,  he 
had  nothing  more  to  pledge,  and  was  forced  to  ground 
all  his  hopes  on  the  Jew's  compassion— a  very  unsafe 
anchorage.  With  doubtful  steps  he  sought  the  house 
of  the  miser,  and  told  his  tale  amid  tears  and  sighs ;  to 
an  of  which  Isaac  listened  with  great  patience — so 
much  BO  that  Bolt  began  to  flatter  himself*  with  a  fa- 
▼oraUe  answer  to  hu  petition.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed; the  Jew,  having  heard  him  out,  coolly  re- 
plied, that  "  he  could  lend  no  moneys  on  a  child — ^it 
was  no  ffood  pledge." 

With  bitter  execrations  on  the  usurer's  hard-heart- 
edness,  poor  Bolt  rushed  from  his  door;  when,  to  ag- 
gravate his  situatfon,  the  fint  snow  of  the  season  be- 
gan to  fall,  and  that  so  thick  and  fast,  that  in  a  very 
Miort  time  the  house-tops  presented  a  single  field  of 
white.  Immersed  in  his  nief.  he  missed  his  way 
across  the  market-place,  and,  when  he  least  expected 
meh  a  thing,  found  himself  in  the  firont  of  the  cathe- 


dral: The  great  clock  chimed  three  quarters  it  want- 
ed then  a  quarter  to  twelve.  Where  was  he  to  look 
for  assistance  at  such  an  hour — or.  indeed,  at  any 
hourl  He  had  already  applied  to  tiie  rich  prelates, 
and  got  from  them  all  that  their  charity  was  likely  to 
give.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him  Uke  lightning ; 
he  saw  his  little  Maria  crying  for  the  food  he  could  not 
give  hei^~his  sick  wife,  lying  in  bed,  with  the  infant 
on  her  exhausted  bosom — and  then  Adelaide,  in  her 
splendid  coffin,  and  her  hand  glitteiing  with  jewels  it 
could  not  grasp.  *'Of  what  use  are  diamonds  to  her 
nowT'  said  he  to  himself.  **Is  there  any  siA  in  rob- 
bing the  dead  to  give  to  the  living!  I  would .  not  do 
such  a  thing  for  myself  if  I  were  starving — ^no,  Heaven 
forbid !  But  for  my  wife  and  child— an  I  that's  quite 
another  matter." 

Q,uieting  his  conscience  as  well  as  he  could  with  this 
opiate,  he  hunied  home  to  get  the  necessary  imple- 
ments ;  but  by  the  time  he  reached  his  own  door,  his 
resolution  began  to  waver.  The  sight,  however^  of  his 
wife's  distress  wrought  him  up  again  to  the  stlcking- 
place ;  and  having  provided  himself  with  a  dark  lan- 
tern, the  church-keys,  and  a  crow  to  break  open  the 
coffin,  he  set  out  ior  the  cathedral.  On  the  way,  ail 
manner  of  strange  fancies  crossed  him :  the  earth 
seemed  to  shake  beneath  him— it  was  the  tottering  of 
his  own  limbs ;  a  figure  seemed  to  sign  him  back — it 
was  the  shade  thrown  from  some  column,  that  waved 
to  and  fro  as  the  lamp-lisrht  flickered  in  the  night-wind. 
But  still  the  thought  of  nome  drove  him  on ;  and  even 
the  badness  of  the  weather  carried  this  consolation 
with  it — he  was  the  more  likely  to  find  the  streets  clear, 
and  escape  detection. 

He  had  now  reached  the  cathedral.  For  a  moment 
he  paused  on  the  steps,  and  then>  taking  heart,  put  the 
huge  key  into  the  lock.  To  his  fancy  it  haa  never 
opened  with  such  Readiness  before.  The  bolt  shot 
back  at  the  light  touch  of  the  key,  and  he  stood  alone 
in  the  church,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Still  it 
was  requisite  to  close  the  door  behind  him,  lest  its  be- 
ing open  should  be  noticed  by  any  one  passing  by,  and 
give  rise  to  suspicion ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  story 
came  across  his  mind  of  the  man  who  visited  a  church 
at  midnight  to  show  his  courage.  For  a  sign  that  he 
had  really  been  there,  he  was  to  stick  his  knife  into  a 
coffin ;  but,  in  his  hurry  and  trepidation,  he  struck  it 
through  the  skirt  of  his  coat  without  being  aware  of  it, 
and  supposing  himself  held  back  by  some  supernatural 
agency,  dropt  down  dead  from  terror. 

Full  of  these  unpleasant  recollections,  he  tottered  up 
the  nave ;  and  as  the  light  successively  flashed  upon 
the  sculptured  marbles,  it  seemed  as  if  the  pale  figures 
frowned  ominously  upon  him.  But  desperation  sup- 
plied the  place  of  courage.  He  kept  on  his  way  to  the 
choir— descended  the  steps— passed  through  the  long-, 
narrow  passage,  with  the  dead  heaped  on  either  side — 
opened  Adelauie's  chapel,  and  stood  at  once  before  her 
coffin.  There  she  lay  stiff"  and  pale — the  wreath  in  her 
hair,  and  the  jewels  on  her  fingera  gleaming  strangely 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern.  He  even  fancied  that 
he  already  smelt  the  pestilential  breath  of  decay,  though 
it  was  full  early  for  corruption  to  have  begun  his  woBc. 
A  sickness  seized  him  at  the  thought ;  and  he  leaned 
for  support  against  one  of  the  columns,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  coffin ;  when — ^was  it  real  or  was  it  iUu- 
sfon  7 — ^a  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  dead !  He 
started  back ;  and  that  change,  so  indescribable,  had 
passed  away  in  an  instant,  leaving  a  darker  shadow  on 
the  features. 

"  If  I  had  only  time."  he  said  to  himself— "if  I  had 
only  time  I  would  rather  break  open  one  of  the  other 
coffins,  and  leave  the  lady  Adelaide  in  quiet  Age  has 
destroyed  all  that  is  human  in  these  mummies ;  they 
have  lost  that  resemblance  to  life  which  makes  the 
dead  so  terrible,  and  I  should  no  more  mhid  handling 
them  than  so  many  dry  bones.  It's  all  nonsense, 
though ;  one  is  as  narmless  as  the  other ;  and  since 
the  lady  Adelaide's  house  is  the  easiest  for  my  work,  I 
must  e'en  set  about  it." 

But  the  coffin  did  not  offer  the  facilities  he  reckoned 
upon  with  so  much  certainty.  The  glass  windows 
were  secured  inwardly  with  iron  wire,  leaving  no  space 
for  the  admission  of  the  hand,  so  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  break  the  lid  to  pieces,  a  task  that,  with  Us 
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imperfect  implements,  cost  both  time  and  labor.  As 
the  wood  splintered  and  cracked  under  the  heavy  blows 
of  the  iron,  the  cold  perspiration  poured  in  streams 
down  his  face,  the  sound  assuring  him  more  than  all 
the  rest  that  he  was  committing  sacrilege.  Before,  it 
was  only  the  place,  with  its  dark  associations^  that  had 
terrified  him :  now  he  began  to  be  afraid  ot  himself, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  have  ffiven  up  the  business 
altogether,  if  the  lid  had  not  suddenly  flown  to  pieces. 
Alarmed  at  his  very  success,  he  started  round,  as  if 
expecting  to^  some  one  behind,  watching  his  sacri- 
lege, and  readf  to  clutch  him ;  and  so  strong  had  been 
the  illusion,  that^  when  he  found  this  was  not  the  case, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  coffin,  exclaiming, 
**  Forgive  me,  dear  lady,  if  I  take  from  you  what  is  of 
no  use  to  yourself;  while  a  single  diamond  will  make  a 
poor  family  so  happy.  It  is  not  for  myself— Oh  no  !— 
it  is  for  my  wife  and  children." 

He  thought  the  dead  looked  more  kindlv  at  him  as 
he  spoke  thus,  and  certainly  the  livid  shadow  had 
passed  away  from  her  face.  Without  more  delay,  he 
raised  the  cold  hand  to  draw  the  rings  from  its  finger; 
but  what  was  his  horror  when  the  dead  returned  his 
grasp  \ — ^his  hand  was  clutched,  aye  firmly  clutched, 
though  that  rickl  feoe  and  form  lay  there  as  motionless 
as  ever.  With  a  cry  of  honor  he  burst  away,  not  re- 
taining so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  think  of  the 
light,  which  he  left  burning  by  the  coffin.  This,  how- 
ever, was  of  little  consequence;  fear  can  find  its  way 
in  the  dark,  and  he  rushed  through  the  vaulted  passage. 
up  the  steps,  throuffh  the  choir,  and  would  have  found 
his  way  out,  had  he  not,  in  his  hurnr,  foigotten  the 
stone,  callea  the  Devip9  Stotu^  which  Hum  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  whichjaccording  to  the  legend,  was 
cast  there  by  the  Devil.  Thus  much  is  certain—it  has 
fallen  from  the  arch,  and  they  still  show  a  hole  above, 
through  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  huried. 

Against  this  stone  the  unlucky  sexton  stumbled, 
jost  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  immediately  he 
ibil  to  the  earth  in  a  deathlike  swoon.  The  cold,  how- 
ever, soon  brought  him  to  himself;  and  on  recovering 
his  senses  he  again  fled,  winged  by  terror,  and  fully 
convinced  that  he  had  no  hapa  of  escimin^  the  ven- 
geance of  the  dead,  except  by  the  confession  of  his 
crime,  and  saining  the  forgiveness  of  her  family.  With 
this  view  he  hunied  across  the  market-place  to  the 
burgomaster's  houas,  where  he  had  to  knock  long  be- 
fore he  could  attract  any  notice.  The  whole  house- 
hold lay  in  a  profound  sleep,  with  the  exception  of  the 
unhappy  Adolph,  who  was  sitting  alone  on  the  same 
sofa  where  he  had  so  often  sat  with  his  Adelaide.  Her 
picture  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  to  him,  though  it 
might  be  said  rather  to  feed  his  grief  than  to  afibra  him 
any  consolation.  And  yet,  as  most  would  do  under 
such  circumstances,  he  dwelt  upon  it  the  more  intently 
even  from  the  pain  it  gave  him,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
sexton  had  knocked  repeatedly  that  he  awoke  from  his 
melancholy  dreams.  Koused  at  last  he  opened  the 
window  and  inquired  who  it  was  that  disturoed  him  at 
such  an  unseasonable  hourl 

"It  is  only  I,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  was  the  answer. 

**  And  who  are  you?"  again  asked  Adolph. 

"Bolt,  the  sexton  of  St.  Peter's,  Mr.  Burgomaster; 
I  have  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  discover  to 
you." 

Naturally  associating  the  idea  of  Addaide  with  the 
sexton  of  the  church  where  she  was  buried,  Adolph 
was  immediately  anxious  to  know  something  more  of 
the  matter,  ana,  taking  up  a  wax-light,  he  nastened 
down  stairs,  and  himseu  opened  the  door  to  Bolt. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me 7"  he  exclaimed. 
"Not  here,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  replied  the  anxious 
sexton — "not  here;  we  may  be  ovemeard." 

Adolph,  though  wondering  at  this  aiiectation  of 
mystery,  motioned  him  in,  and  closed  the  door;  when 
Bolt,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  confessed  all  that 
had  happenedf  The  anger  of  Adolph  was  mixed  with 
compassion  as  he  listened  to  the  strange  recital ;  nor 
could  he  refuse  to  Bolt  the  absolution  which  the  poor 
fellow  deemed  so  essential  to  his  security  fkom  the 
vengeance  of  the  dead.  At  the  same  time,  he  cau- 
tioned him  to  maintain  a  profound  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject toward  every  one  else,  as  otherwise  the  sacrilege 
might  be  attended  with  serious  oonaequeiicea— it  not ) 


being  likely  that  the  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  the  judg- 
ment of  such  matters  belonged,  would  view  his  fault 
with  equal  indulgence.  He  even  resolved  to  go  himself 
to  the  church  with  Bolt,  that  he  mi^ht  investigate  the 
aflair  more  thoroughly.  But  to  this  pjropoeifion  the 
sexton  gave  a  prompt  and  positive  denial.  "I  would 
rather,"  ne  exclaimed,  "I  would  rather  be  drageod  to 
the  scaffold  than  again  disturb  the  repose  of  the  dead." 
This  declaration,  so  ill-timed,  confounded  Adolph.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  felt  an  undefined  curiosity  to  look 
more  narrowly  into  this  mysteiious  business ;  on  the 
other,  he  could  not  help  reeling  compassion  for  the 
sexton,  who,  it  was  evident,  was  laboring  und^r  the 
influence  of  a  delusion  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
subdue.  The  poor  fellow  trembled  all  over,  as  if  shaken 
by  an  ague  ntj  and  painted  the  situation  of  his  wife 
and  his  pressing  poverty  with  such  a  pale  face  and  such 
despair  in  his  eyes,  that  he  niight  himself  have  passed 
for  a  church-yard  spectre.  The  burgomaster  again 
admonished  him  to  be  silent  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, and,  giving  him  a  couple  of  dollars  to  relieve 
his  immediate  wants,  sent  him  home  to  his  wife  and 
fiunilv. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  his  most  natural  ally  on  this 
occasion,  Adolph  summoned  an  old  and  confidential 
servant,  of  whose  secrecy  he  could  have  no  doubt.  To 
his  question  of—"  Do  you  fear  the  dead?"  Hans  stout- 
ly replied,  "They  are  not  half  so  dangeroas  as  the 
living." 

"fodeedl"  said  the  bnrgomaster.  "Do  you  think, 
then,  that  you  have  courage  enough  to  go  into  the 
church  at  night 7"  "In  the  way  of  my  duty,  yes,"  re- 
plied Hans;  "not  otherwise.  It  is  not  right  to  trifle 
with  holy  matters." 

"Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  Hansi"  continued 
Adolph.    "  Tes,  Mr.  Burgomaster." 

"Do  you  fear  them?"  "No,  Mr.  Burgomaster.  I 
hold  by  God,  and  he  holds  me  up;  and  God  is  the 
strongest." 

"Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  cathedral,  Hans?  I 
have  had  a  strange  dream  to-night :  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  my  deceased  wife  called  to  me  from  the  steeple- 
window."  "I  see  bow  it  is,"  answered  Hans:  "the 
sexton  has  been  with  you,  and  put  this  whim  into 
your  head,  Mr.  Burgomaster.  These  grave-diggers  are 
always  seeing  ghosts." 

"Put  a  light  into  your  lantern,"  said  Adolph,  avoid- 
ing a  direct  reply  to  this  observation  of  the  old  man. 
"Be  silent,  and  follow  me."  "If  you  bid  me,"  said 
Hans,  "I  must  of  course  obey ;  for  you  are  my  magis- 
trate as  weU  as  my  master." 

Herewith  he  lit  the  candle  in  the  lantern,  and  fol- 
lowed his  master  without  further  opposition. 

Adolph  hunied  into  the  church  with  hasty  steps; 
but  the  old  man,  who  went  before  him  to  snow  the 
way,  delayed  him  with  his  reflections— so  that  their 
progress  was  but  slow.  Eiven  at  the  threshold  ho 
stopped,  and  flung  the  light  of  his  lantern  upon  the 
gilded  rods  over  the  door,  to  which  it  is  a  custom  to 
add  a  firesh  one  every  year,  that  people  may  know  how 
longthe  reigning  elector  has  lived. 

"That  is  an  excellent  custom,"  said  Hans;  "one 
has  only  to  count  those  staves,  and  one  ieams  imme- 
diately how  long  the  gracious  elector  has  governed  us 
simple  men."  Not  a  monument  would  he  pass  with- 
out first  stopping  to  examine  It  by  the  lanlem-light, 
and  requesting  the  burgomaster  to  explain  its  inscrip- 
tion, although  he  had  spent  his  thrce-and-sixty  years 
in  Cologne,  cmd,  durinc  that  period,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  it  almost  daily. 

Adolph,  who  well  knew  that  no  representations 
would  avail  him,  submitted  patiently  to  the  humors  of 
his  old  servant,  contendng  himself  with  answering  his 
questions  as  briefly  as  possible;  and  in  this  way  they 
at  last  got  to  the  high  altar.  Here  Hans  made  a  sud- 
den stop,  and  was  not  to  be  brought  any  farther. 

"  Q,uickl"  exclaimed  the  burgomaster,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  hlB  patience;  for  his  heart  throbbed 
with  expectation. 

"  Heaven  and  all  good  angels  defend  us !"  murmured 
Hans  through  his  chattering  teeth,  while  he  in  vain 
felt  for  his  rosary,  which  yet  hung  as  usual  at  his 
girdle. 

"What  ia  the  nattsr  nowT'  cried  Adolph. 
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"  Do  you  see  who  sits  there?"  replied  Hans. 

"Where?"  exclaimed  his  master;  "I  Bee  nothing; 
hold  up  the  lantern."  ,  „  ^        , 

"  Heaven  shield  us !"  cried  the  old  man ;  "  there  sits 
our  deceased  ladv,  on  the  altar,  In  a  long,  white  veil, 
and  drinks  out  of  the  eacramental  cup  1" 

With  a  trembling  had  he  held  up  the  lantern  in  the 
direction  to  which  he  pointed.  It  was  indeed,  as  he 
had  said.  There  she  sat,  with  the  paleness  of  death 
upon  her  face— her  white  garments  waving  heavily  in 
the  night  wind,  that  rushed  through  the  aisles  of  the 
church--and  holding  the  silver  goblet  to  her  lipa  with 
long,  bony  arms,  wasted  by  protracted  illness.  Even 
Adolph's  courage  began  to  waver.— "Adelaid,"  he 
cried,  "I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
answer  me— is  in  thy  living  self,  or  but  thy  shadow?" 

"  Ah !"  replied  a  ftint  voice,  "  you  buried  me  alive, 
and,  put  for  this  wine,  I  had  perished  from  exhaustion. 
Come  up  to  me,  dear  Adolph ;  I  am  no  shadow— but  I 
shall  soon  be  with  shadows,  unless  I  receive  your 
speedy  succor."  .     „  ..  ^ 

"  Go  not  near  her !"  aaid  Hans ;  "  it  is  the  Evil  One, 
that  has  assumed  the  blessed  shape  of  my  lady  to 
destroy  you." 

"  Away,  old  man !"  exclaimed  Adolph,  bursting  from 
the  feeble  grasp  of  his  servant,  and  rushing  up  the  steps 
of  the  altar. 

It  was  indeed  Adelaid  that  he  held  in  his  eager  em- 
brace—the warm  and  living  Adelaid !— who  had  been 
buried  for  dead  in  her  long  trance,  and  had  only  escap- 
ed from  the  ffrave  by  the  sacrilegous  daring  of— Thb 
Sbztov  of  Uoloonk. 


I  KNOW  THOU   HAST   GONE. 

BT   T.  K.  KBRVBT. 

I  know  thou  hatt  goneto  ihe  home  of  thy  rest- 
Then  why  shoald  my  soul  be  so  sad  ? 

I  know  ttou  hast  gone  where  the  weary  are  blest. 
And  the  mourner  looks  up  and  Is  glad ! 

Where  love  has  put  off,  in  the  land  of  Its  birth. 
The  stains  it  had  gathcr'd  in  this, 

And  hope,  the  sweet  singer  that  gladden*d  the  earth, 
Lies  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  bUss. 

I  know  thoa  hast  gone  where  thy  forehead  is  starred 

With  the  beauty  that  dwelt  in  thy  soul, 
Where  the  light  of  thy  loveliness  cannot  be  maiT*dy 

Nor  thy  heart  be  flung  back  from  its  goal ; 
I  know  thou  hast  drank  of  the  Lethe,  that  flows 

Through  a  land  where  they  do  not  forget. 
That  sheds  over  memory  only  repose, 

And  takes  from  it  only  regret ! 

In  thy  far  away  dwelling,  wherever  it  be, 

I  believe  thou  hast  visions  of  mine, 
And  the  love  that  made  all  things  a  music  to  me^ 

I  yet  have  not  learnt  to  reaign — 
In  the  hush  of  the  night.  In  the  waste  of  the  sea, 

Or  slone  with  the  breeze  on  the  hill, 
I  have  ever  a  presence  that  whispers  of  thee, 

And  my  spirit  lies  down  and  is  still ! 

Mine  eye  must  be  dark  that  so  tnng  has  been  dimm*d. 

Ere  again  it  may  gaze  upon  thine. 
Bat  my  heart  has  revealings  of  thee  and  thy  home, 

In  many  a  token  and  sign ! 
I  never  look  up,  with  a  vow,  to  the  sky, 

But  a  light  like  thy  beauty  is  there. 
And  I  hear  a  low  murmur,  like  thine,  in  reply. 

When  I  pour  out  my  spirit  in  prayer. 

And  though  Mke  a  mourner  that  sits  by  a  tomb 

I  am  wrapp'd  in  a  mantle  of  care, 
Tet  Ihe  grief  of  my  bosom— oh :  call  U  not  glooa»~ 

Js  not  the  black  grief  of  despafa-. 
By  BQFTow  revcai'd  as  the  stars  are  by  night, 

Far  off* a  bright  vision  appears: 
And  hope,  like  the  rainbow,  a  creature  of  tight, 

Is  bom,  like  the  rainbow,  from  tears ! 


To  be  good  is  to  be  happy ;  angels 

Are  happier  than  men,  because  thej*re  better. 

Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow  ;  *tis  the  fiend, 

Th*  avenging  fiend,  that  followa  us  behind 

With  whips  and  stings :  the  blest  know  none  of  fUs, 

But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, 

And  find  the  height  of  all  tbdr  heaven  la  goodness    Ei>w». 


THE   LAST   MAN. 

BY  T.  CAMPBBLI*. 

AH  woildly  shapes  shall  melt  In  gtoomt 

The  Sun  himself  most  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  aasume 

Its  Immortality! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strenffth  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  last  or  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold. 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 


The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  expir'd  In  ftight— the  t 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  their  dead 

To  shorei  where  all  was  dumb ! 


Tet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

With  daunUess  words  and  high. 
That  shook  the  sear  leaves  frwn  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  paas'd  by, 
Saying,  we  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Soil, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

TIs  mercy  bids  thee  go ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  yeaia 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  ahall  no  longer  flow. 


What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  sad  earth, 

The  vaSsaJs  of  his  will— 
Tet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway, 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  trhimphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang ; 
Heard  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

~     Vd  OB  hussan  heana. 


Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men. 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recaR 

Life's  Uagedy  again. 
In  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back, 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 
Stretch'd  in  disease's  shapes  abhorr*dr 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fadin|  fire ; 
Test  of  all  suraless  agonies. 

Behold  me  not  expire. 
My  Iti*  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death— 
Their  rounded  grasp  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall, 
The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Hfm 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Tet  think  not,  Bun,  it  shall  bedim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beaais  of  thinSv 

By  Him  recall 'd  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory, 

And  took  the  sdng  fiom  Death  1 


Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awftil  waste, 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste- 
Go,  tetl  the  night  that  hide*  thy  faee 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race. 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  dark'ning  univerae  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  Shake  Us  trast  in  Ga> ! 
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With  bodies  how  to  elollie  Ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  pletnre  of  a  thought. 


DRYBURGH   ABBEY. 

Ths  name  of  Diyburgh  Abbey  Is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  Border  anriqufiies  of  Scotland.  It  Is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  quotes  in  the  history  of  its  abbots 
3ie  name  of  St.  Modun.  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  centnr]^,  and  was  among  the  earliest  Chris- 
ttan  missionaries  in  Britain.  Tm  new  abbey  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Hugh 
de  MEorvflle,  lord  of  Lauderdale,  and  his  wife,  Beatrice 
de  Beauchamp,  and  confirmed  by  royal  charter  in  the 
reign  of  lung  David  I.,  who  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  monastic  monarch  of  Scotlmd.  from  the  number 
and  Importance  of  the  religious  edifices  which  he  en- 
dowed. Dryburgh  was  burnt  during  the  wars  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce  Mith  the  English,  but  subsequently  restored ; 
and  after  many  vicissitudes,  prosperous  and  adverse, 
shared  at  last  in  the  destruction  with  which,  in  com- 
mon with  other  temples  of  a  falling  hierarchy,  it  was 
visited  durinff  the  moral  cataclysm  of  the  Revolution. 

The  abbey  nas,  however,  been  recently  invested  with 
an  Interest  so  deep,  that  the  tombs  of  Arqua,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  and  even  the  immortal  groves  of  PosUippo, 
hove  acarcely,  within  so  short  a  space,  witnessed  so 
madjr  distinguished  votaries  as  here  crowd  around  that 
epol  which  the  dust  of  our  poet  has  consecrated.  What 
ill  another  place,  and  among  other  people,  has  been 
■aid  of  Posinppo,  and  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  may  be  appli- 
ed with  no  lirite  force  and  fidelity  to  the  hailowed  pre- 
ckicts  of  Dryburgh — once  a  fiivorfte  scene,  and  now 
the  sepulchre,  of  Scott. 

The  poet's  song  and  ranctfiying  dost 
Here  left,  snd  liviag,  atamp  upon  the  soil 
The  seal  of  imraortaiity  ^  though  bust 
Nor  moniunent  of  man's  elaborate  toil, 
Nor  preckHis  bronze,  nor  Bcnlptured  am  encmst 
The  naonted  pcecincts :  what  no  time  can  spoil 
Nor  nan  impare— tcalts  of  immortal  mriktA — 
ClalM  tor  that  dosC  the  homage  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  alloys  of  genius 
that  makes  us  turn  with  such  delig^ht  to  Scott,  whose 
mighty  mind  was  unsullied  by  a  single  example  of  en- 
vy, hatred  or  jealousy.  Placed  on  an  eminence  to 
wliich  all  eyes  were  directed,  even  the  Arsus  optics  of 
envy  could  discover  no  blemish  In  hhn.  Unspoflt  by 
praise^  and  unscathed  by  censure,  his  was  indeed  a 
DiiUiant  career,  and  the  admiration  accorded  to  the  au- 
thor seemed  but  to  increase  the  afiecUon  felt  toward 
the  man.  .  .  .  What  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  did  he  evince,  when,  for  years,  he  concealed 
that  he  was  tlie  author  of  the  Waveriy  Novels  I  The 
praise  so  justly—so  universally  bestowed  on  tbese  ad- 
mirable works,  could  not  have  failed  to  raise  up  a  host 
of  jealous  foes  against  an  avowed  author,  however 


fiiultless  his  life,  auiid  however  brilliant  Ms  genius.  But 
Scott  foueht  for,  and  won,  the  high  guerdon  of  renown. 
like  the  heroes  of  chSvalry,  with  hSs  visor  down ;  and 
the  victory  was  won  before  the  victor  was  known.  .  .  . 
Scott  had  no  need  to  look  for  consolation  from  posthu- 
mous fame;  all  Europe  was  filled  with  hfs  admirers, 
and  his  admirers  could  not  fail  to  be  his  friends. 

[The  following  particulars,  abridged  from  an  account 
of  the  funeral  procession  frgm  Abbottsfbrd  to  Dry- 
boTgh,  as  recorded  by  an  eve- witness,  will  be  read  with 
m^ancholy  interest  by  all  admirers  of  the  illustrious 
author.] 

When  all  were  in  their  pieces,  the  bearer?  moved 
Biowlv  forward,  preceded  by  two  mutes  in  long  cloaks, 
carrying  poles  covered  with  crape ;  and  no  sooner  had 
tlie  oomn  passed  through  the  double  line  formed  by 
tbe  company,  than  the  whole  broke  up  and  followed  in 
a  tiiick  press.  There  was  a  solemnity,  as  well  as  a 
simplicity,  in  the  whole  of  this  spectacle,  which  we  had 
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never  witnessed  on  any  former  occasion.  The  Ions 
robed  mutes-^the  body  with  its  devotedly  attached  and 
deeply  afflicted  supporters  and  attendants — the  clergy- 
man, whose  presence  indicated  the  Christian  belief 
and  immortal  hopes  of  those  assembled  -,  and  the  throng 
of  imcovered  and  reverential  mourners  stole  along  be- 
neath the  tail  and  umbrageous  trees  with  a  silence 
equal  to  that  which  is  believed  to  accompany  those 
visionary  funerals  which  have  their  existence  only 
in  the  superstitions  of  Scotland,  The  ruins  of 
Dryburgh  glimmered  at  intervals  through  the  trees,  as 
we  slowly  approached  its  western  extremity.  Here  a 
considerable  portion  of  vaulted  roof  still  remains,  open- 
ing to  the  sides  in  lofty  Gk>thic  arches,  and  defended 
by  a  low  rail  of  enclosure ;  and  here  was  the  place  of 
sepulture  selected  by  the  poet  lor  himself  and  family. 
At  one  extremity  of  it,  a  tall,  thriving  young  cypress 
rears  its  spiral  form.  Creeping  plants  of  difierent 
kinds,  with  "  ivy  never  sere,"  have  spread  themselves 
verv  luxuriantly  on  every  part  of  the  abbey.  These, 
probably,  were  in  many  instances  the  children  of- art ; 
but.  however  this  may  have  been,  Nature  had  herself 
undertakeB  their  education.  In  this  spot,  especiallv, 
she  seems  to  have  been  most  indtistriousty  busy  in 
twiniiig  her  richest  wreaths  around  those  wadls  which 
more  immediately  form  her  poet's  tomb.  Among  her 
other  decorations  is  a  plum-tree,  once  a  prisoner,  per- 
haps, chained  to  the  solid  masonry,  huf  which,  havine 
been  long  since  emancipated,  now  Ihiew  out  its  wild 
pendent  branches,  laden  with  purple  fruit,  ready  to 
drop,  as  if  emblematical  of  the  ripening  and  decay  of 
human  life.  Here  the  coffin  of  Sir  Walter  was  set 
down  on  trestles,  placed  outside  the  iron  railing ;  and 
here  that  solemn  "  I  am  tlM  resurrection  and  the  life," 
was  read  with  great  effects  The  manly,  soldier-like 
features  of  the  chief  mourner,  on  whom  the  eyes  of 
sympathy  were  most  naturally  turned,  betrayed  at  in- 
tervals me  powerful  but  inefficient  efforts  which  lie 
made  to  overcome  his  emotions.  The  other  reladons 
who  surrounded  the  bier  were  deeply  moved;  and, 
amid  ttie  crowd  of  wigeping  friends,  no^  eye  and  no 
heart  but  were  entirely  absorbed  xbp  that  sad  and  im- 
pressive ceremonial  which  was  so  soon  to  shut  from 
Ihero,  for  ever,  the  poet  who  hadi  beea  se  long  the 
common  idol  of  their  admiration — the  man  who  had  so 
long  shared  their  best  affections.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, we  might  have  fancfed  that  we  detected  some 
early  and  loi%-trfed  friends  of  him  wfb<  loiy  before  us, 
who,  while  tears  dimmed  their  eye%  antf  while  their 
^8  quivered,  were  vet  partTy  engaged  hi  mixing  up 
and  contrasting  the  happier  scenes  of  days  long  gone 
by,  with  that  which  tney  were  now  witnessing  untU 
they  became  bst  in  dreamy  reveriiB ;  so  that  even  the 
movement  made  when  tne  coffin  was  carried  under 
the  bfty  arches  of  the  ruin,  and  when  dust  was  com- 
mitted to  dust,  did  not  entirely  snap  the  tiiread  of  their 
visions. 

It  was  not  until  the  harsh  sounds  of  the  hammers  of 
the  workmen,  who  were  employed  to  rivet  those  iron 
bars  coveifag  the  jprave,  to  secure  it  from  vibiatfon, 
had  begun  to  echo  uom  the  vaulted  roo£,  that  some  of 
us  were  called  to  the  fuH  conviction  of  the  fact,  that 
the  earth  had  for  ever  closed  over  that  form  which  we 
were  wont  to  love  and  reverence  ;  that  eye  which  we 
had  BO  oAen  seen  beaming  with  benevolence,  sparkling 
with  wit,  or  lighted  up  with  a  poet's  frenzy ;  tinose  Ifos, 
which  we  had  so  often  seen  monopolizing  the  attentioo 
of  aU  listeners,  or  heard  roHing  out,  with  nervous  ac- 
centuation, those  powerful  verses  with  which  his  Exu- 
berant fancy  was  ever  teeming;  and  that  brow,  the 
perpetual  throne  of  generous  expression  and  liberal  in- 
telligence. Overwhelmed  by  the  conviction  of  this  af- 
flicmig  truth,  men  would  move  away  without  a  part- 
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log  aalutation,  singly,  slowly  and  silently.  The  day 
bp^n  to  stoop  down  into  twilight ;  and  we,  too,  after 
giving  a  last  parting  survey  to  the  spot  where  now  re- 
pose the  remains  of  the  Scottish  Shakspere— a  spot 
lovely  enough  to  induce  his  sainted  spirit  to  haunt  and 
sanctify  its  shades— hastily  tore  ourselves  away. 

Like  Mo»e«,  he  Btrack  the  wild  rock,  and  behold 
A  »treain  of  delight  o'er  the  barren  waste  rolled, 
While  earth's  thirsty  million?  could  stand  on  its  brink, 
Anil  reason  and  learning  in  rich  goblets  drink. 
He  drew  from  antiquity  feasts  for  the  soul ; 
Sent  hisj  fame  to  the  stare  and  his  works  to  the  pole; 
Bade  learning  illumine,  like  sunlight,  the  world. 
While  the  fables  of  monks  to  their  cloistcra  he  hurled. 
The  genius  of  man  leans  o'er  Wavcrly's  bier. 
And  pays  for  her  children  their  tribute,  a  tear, 
While  Memory  inscribes  on  her  tablets  of  gold  : 
•*  Thy  glory  shall  live  when  the  skies  shall  wax  old  V* 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL   EVIDENCE. 

A  TALB   FOUNDED    ON   FACT. 

The  circumstances  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  are 
familiar  to  many  now  living.  In  some  particulars  I 
have  varied  from  the  truth ;  but  if  in  relation  of  an 
event  which  excited  intense  interest  at  the  lime  of  its 
occurrence,  I  shall  succeed  in  impressing  upon  any 
one  the  delusive  character  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
my  object  will  be  attained. 

Beneath  the  magniticent  sycamores  which  bordered 
a  lovely  stream  in  the  south-west  part  of  Kentucky,  a 
party  of  emigrants  had  pitched  their  encampment  for 
the  night.  The  tents  were  set  up,  the  night-fire  threw 
its  gleam  upon  the  water,  the  weary  horses  were  feed- 
ing, the  evening  repast  was  over,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  repose.  The  party  consisted  of  three 
brothers  with  their  families,  who  were  wending  their 
way  to  the  new  lands  of  the  distant  Missouri.  On  their 
visages,  where  the  ague  had  left  its  sallow  traces,  few 
of  the  ivoble  traits  of  human  character  were  visible. 
Accustonied  to  reside  upon  the  outskirts  of  society, 
little  versed  in  its  forms,  and  as  little  accustomed  to 
the  restraints  of  law,  or  the  duties  of  morality,  they 
were  the  fit  pioneers  of  civilization,  because  their 
frames  were  prepared  for  the  utmost  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue, and  society  was  purified  by  ttieir  removal. 
Tneirs  were  not  the  fearless  independence  and  frank 
demeanor  which  mark  the  honest  backwoodsman  of 
our  country;  but  the  untamed  license  and  the  wily 
deportment  of  violent  men,  who  loved  not  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  law,  nor  mingled  of  choice  with  the 
virtuous  of  their  own  species. 

As  they  stirred  the  expiring  fires,  the  co)umn  of  light, 
mingled  with  the  smoke  and  cinder  that  rose  toward 
the  clear  sky  of  the  mild  May  night,  revealed  travelers 
of  a  ditierent  appearance,  who  had  encamped  on  the 
margin  of  the  same  stream.  One  was  a  man  of  thirty ; 
several  years  passed  in  the  laborious  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  a  soutnem  climate,  had  destroyed  his  consti- 
tution, and  he  had  come  to  breathe  the  bracing  air  of  a 
higher  latitude.  Tlie  win^  of  health  had  fanned  into  a 
vigor  the  waning  fires  of  life,  and  he  was  now  return- 
ing to  the  home  of  his  adoption  with  a  renovated  frame. 
The  young  man  who  sat  bv  him,  was  a  friend,  to 
whom  he  had  paid  a  visit,  and  who  was  now  attending 
him  a  short  distance  on  his  journey.  They  had  missed 
their  way,  and  reluctantly  asked  a  suHen  permission  of 
the  emigrants  to  share  their  coarse  fare,  rather  than 
wander  in  the  dark,  through  unknown  forests.  Hamil- 
ton, the  younger  of  the  two,  was  perhaps  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  a  chivalrous  and 
sensitive  disposition.  His  parents  were  indigent,  and 
he  had  by  the  energy  of  his  own  talents  andindustry, 
redeemed  them  from  poverty,  and  placed  them  in  easy 
circumstances.  In  one  of  his  commercial  expeditions 
down  the  Mississippi,  he  had  met  with  Saunders,  the 
physician.  An  intimacy  ensued,  which,  though  brief, 
had  already  ripened  into  nuiture  friendship. 

"  Affection  knoweth  not  of  time. 
It  riseth  like  the  vernal  flowers; 

The  heart-pulse  is  its  only  chime, 
And  feelings  are  its  hours.** 


Together  they  had  hunted  over  the  flowery  barrens, 
and  through  the  majestic  forests  of  their  native  state — 
had  scaled  the  precipice  and  swam  the  torrejit— had 
explored  the  cavern,  and  visited  whatever  was  wonder- 
ful or  curious  in  the  region  around  them;  and  both 
looked  forward  with  painful  feelings  to  the  termination 
of  an  intercoui-se  which  had  been  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive. As  they  were  to  separate  in  the  morning,  the 
evening  was  passed  in  conversation — ^in  the  copious 
and  involuntary  flow  of  kindness  and  confidence  which 
the  heart  pours  out  at  the  moment  when  friends  are 
about  to  sever,  when  the  past  is  recalled  and  the  fu- 
ture anticipated,  and  friendship,  no  longer  silent  nor 
motionless,  displays  itself  like  the  beauty  of  the  ocean 
wave,  which  is  most  obvious  at  the  moment  of  its  dis- 
solution. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  two  friends  prepared  to 
pursue  their  journey.  As  they  were  about  to  depart, 
one  of  the  emigrants  advanced  toward  them,  and  re- 
marked : 

^'  I  reckon,  strangers,  you  allow  to  camp  at  ScoU- 
ville  to-night?" 
"Yes,"  said  Saunders,  "I  do." 
"  Well,  then,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  chute  tliat's  a  heap 
shorter  than  the  road  you  talk  of  taking— ^and  at  the 
forks  of  Rushing  river  there's  a  smart  chance  of  bine 
clay,  that's  miry  like,  and  its  right  scary  crossing  at 
times."  •  ,  »  . 

Supposing  they  had  fotmd  a  nearer  and  better  road, 
and  one  by  which  a  dangerous  ford  would  be  avoided, 
they  thanked  their  informant  and  proceeded  on  tlieir 
journey. 

In  some  previous  conversations,  Saunders  had  leani- 
cd  that  his  friend  had  recently  experienced  some  heavy 
losses,  and  was  at  this  time  much  pressed  for  money, 
and  wishing  to  ofier  him  assistance,  had  from  tbpe  to 
time  deferred  it,  from  the  difficulty  of  approachiW  so 
delicate  a  subject.  As  the  time  of  parting  approacl^ 
however,  he  drew  the  conversation  to  that  point,  and 
was  informed  that  the  sum  of  ^ve  hundred  dollars 
would  relieve  his  fiiend  from  embarrassment.  Hav- 
ing a  large  sum  in  his  possession,  he  generously  ten- 
dered him  the  amount  required,  and  Hamilton,  after 
some  hesitation,  accepted  the  loan,  and  proposed  to 
give  his  note  for  its  repayment,  which  Saunders  de- 
clined, under  the  plea  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a 
matter  of  fi  icndship,  and  that  no  such  formalitj^  was  re- 
quisite. When  they  were  about  to  part,  Hamilton  un- 
clasped his  breast-pin,  and  presented  it  to  liis  friend. 
"Let  this,"  said  he,  "remind  you  sometimes  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  trust  that  when  I  visit  you  next  year,  I  shall 
see  it  adorning  the  person  of  some  favored  fair  one," 
"  I  have  no  such  confidence  in  you,"  laughin^y  re- 
turned the  other ;  and  handing  him  a  sUver-hafted  pen- 
knife, curiously  embossed,  "I  am  told  that  knives  and 
scissors  are  not  acceptaUe  presents  to  the  fiiir,  as  thejr 
are  supposed  to  cut  love,  so  I  have  no  fear  Almira  will 
get  th&,  and  I  know  that  no  other  human  being  would 
cause  you  to  forget  your  friend.    They  then  parted. 

As  Hamilton  was  riding  slowly  homeward,  engaged 
in  thought,  and  holding  his  bridle  loosely,  a  deer  sprang 
suddenFy  from  a  thicket,  and  fell  in  the  road  before  his 
horse,  who  started  and  threw  him  to  the  grotmd.  In 
examing  the  deer,  which  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  was  still  struggling,  some  of  the  blood  was  crin- 
kled on  his  dress,  which  had  been  otherwise  soiled  by 
his  fall.  Paying  little  attention  to  thesa  circumstances, 
he  returned  home. 

Though  his  absence  had  been  brief,  many  bands 
grasped  his  in  cordial  welcome,  many  e^es  met  his 
own  in  love,  for  few  of  the  young  men  oi  the  county 
were  so  universally  beloved  and  so  much  respected  as 
Hamilton.    But  to  none  was  his  return  so  acceptable 

as  to  Almira .    She  had  been  his  playmate  in 

infancy,  his  schoolmate  in  childhood ;  in  maturer  years, 
their  intimacy  had  ripened  into  love>  and  they  were 
soon  to  be  united  in  the  holiest  and  dearest  of  ties. 
But  the  visions  of  hope  were  soon  to  pass  from  them, 
as  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  that  mocks  the  eye  of 
the  thirsty  traveler,  and  then  leaves  him  a  death- 
devoted  wanderer  on  the  arid  waste. 

A  vague  report  was  brought  to  the  village  that  the 
body  of  a  murdered  man  was  found  near  Scottville. 
It  was  first  mentioned  by  a  traveler,  in  company  when 
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Hamilton  was  present ;  and  he  Instantly  exclaimed, 
"No  doubt  it  18  Saunders;  how  unfortunate  that  I 
left  him !"  and  then  retired  under  sreat  excitement. 
His  manner  and  expression  awakened  su^>icion,  which 
was  unhappily  corroborated  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, whicn  were  cautiously  whispered  by  those 
who  dare  not  openlv  arraign  a  person  whose  whole 
conduct  through  life  had  b^n  honest,  frank  and  man- 
ly. He  had  ridden  away  with  Saunders,  who  was 
known  to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Since  his  return,  he  paid  off  debts  to  a  large 
amount  The  penknife  of  Saunders  was  recognized 
in  his  hands— yet  none  were  willing,  on  mere  surmise, 
to  hazard  a  direct  accusation. 

The  effect  of  the  intelligence  upon  Hamilton  was 
marked.  The  sudden  death  of  a  dear  friend  is  hard  to 
be  supported ;  but  when  one  who  is  loved  and  esteem- 
ed \b  cut  off  by  the  dastardlv  hand  of  the  assassin,  the 
pang  of  bereavement  is  doubly  ^at,  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  which  Hamilton 
felt  toward  his  benefiictor,  caused  him  to  mourn  over 
the  catastrophe  with  a  melancholy  anguish.  He  would 
sit  for  hours  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  from  which  even 
the  smile  of  love  could  not  awaken  liim. 

The  elections  were  at  hand,  and  Hamilton  was  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature*  in  the  progress  of  the 
canvass  the  foul  charge  was  openly  made,  and  propa- 
sated  with  the  remorseless  spirit  of  party  animosity. 
Yet  he  heard  it  not,  until  one  evening,  as  he  sat  with 
Almira  in  her  father's  house.  They  were  conversing 
in  low  accents,  when  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
footstep  interrupted  them,  and  the  father  of  Almira 
entered  the  room.  "Mr.  Hamilton,"  said  he,  "I  am 
a  frank  man.  I  consented  to  your  union  with  my 
daughter,  believing  your  character  to  be  unstained ;  but 
I  regret  to  hear  that  a  charge  is  made  against  you, 
which,  if  true,  must  render  you  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  your  country.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fabrication  of  your 
enemies;  but,  imtU  it  shall  be  disproved,  and  your 
character  as  a  man  of  honor  placed  above  suspicion, 
you  must  be  sensible  that  the  proposed  union  cannot 
take  place,  and  that  your  visits  to  my  house  must  be 
discontinued. 

"  What  does  my  father  mean  1"  inquired  the  young 
lady,  anxiouslv,  as  her  indignant  parent  retired. 

"i  do  not  know,"  replied  the  lover,  "it  is  some 
dectioneering  story,  no  doubt,  which  I  can  easily  ex- 
plain. I  only  regret  that  it  should  give  him  or  you  a 
moment's  uneasiness." 

"  It  shall  cause  me  none,"  replied  the  confiding  girl : 
"  I  cannot  believe  any  evil  of  you," 

He  retired — sought  the  nature  of  his  charge,  and  to 
his  inexpressible  astonishment  and  horror,  learned  that 
he  was  accused  of  the  murder  and  robbery  of  his  firiend  1 
In  a  state  little  short  of  distraction,  he  retired  to  his 
room,  recalled  with  painful  minuteness  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  melancholy  catastrophe, 
and  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  dangwous  ^una  on 
which  he  stood.  But  proud  in  conscious  innocence^ 
ho  felt  that  to  withdraw  at  that  stage  of  the  canvass, 
might  be  construed  into^a  confession  of  guilL  He  re- 
muned  a  candidate,  and  was  beaten.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  did  he  feel  the  wretchedness  of  a  condemned  and 
degraded  man.  The  tribunal  of  public  opinion  had 
pronounced  against  him  the  sentence  of  conviction; 
and  even  his  friends,  as  the  excitement  of  the  party 
stnig^e  subsided,  became  cold  in  his  defence,  and 
wavering.  Nothing  short  of  a  public  investigation  could 
restore  him  to  honor.  The  unhappv  young  man  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  civil  authority,  and  demanded 
a  trial.  Ah !  little  did  he  know  the  malignity  of  man. 
or  the  fatal  energy  of  popular  delusion ! — ^He  reflected 
that  when  the  public  mind  is  imbued  with  prejudice, 
even  truth  itself  ceases  to  be  mighty.  Many  believed  him 
goilty,  and  those  who,  during  the  canvass  had  industri- 
ously circulated  the  report,  now  labored  with  until  ing 
diligence  to  collect  and  accumulate  the  evidence  which 
should  sustain  their  previous  assertion.  But  arrayed 
-in  the  panoply  of  innocence,  he  stood  firm  and  con- 
fident of  acquittaL  The  best  counsel  had  been  engaged 
—and  on  tne  day  of  trial,  Hamilton  stood  before  the 
assembled  county — an  arraigned  culprit  in  the  presence 
of  those  before  whom  he  walked  In  honor  from  child- 
hood. 


As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  confidence  of  his  friends 
diminished,  and  those  who  had  doubted,  became  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  of  the  prisoner's  guUt.  Tiifles  as 
lifht  as  air  become  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of 
Holy  Writ  to  the  jealous  minds  of  the  audience,  and 
one  fact  was  linked  to  another  in  curious  coincidence, 
until  the  chain  of  corroborating  circumstances  seemed 
irresistibly  conclusive.  His  recent  intimacy  with  the 
decease,  and  even  the  attention  which  friendship  and 
hospitality  had  dictated,  were  ingeniously  insisted  upon 
as  evidence  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  wickedness— long 
formed  and  gradually  developed.  The  facts,  that  he 
accompanied  the  deceased  on  nis  way — that  he  lost  the 
path  in  a  country  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
familiar — his  conduct  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his 
friend— the  money— the  knife — caused  the  most  in- 
credulous to  tremble  for  his  fate.  But  when  the  breast" 
pin  of  Hamilton,  found  near  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  produced — and  a  pistol  known  to  have  been 
that  of  the  prisoner,  was  proved  to  have  be^n  picked 
up  near  the  same  spot— but  little  room  was  left  even 
for  charitv  to  indulge  a  benevolent  doubt.  Nor  was 
this  all — the  prosecution  had  still  another  witness— the 
pale  girl  who  sat  by  him,  clasping  his  hands  in  hers, 
was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  lise  and  give  testi- 
mony. She  shrunk  from  the  unfeeling  call,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  brother's  bosom.  That  blow  was  not 
anticipated — for  none  but  the  myrmidons  of  party 
ven^ance,  who  had  even  violated  the  sanctuary  of 
family  confidence,  in  search  of  evidence,  dreamed  that 
any  crimiruiting  circumstance  was  in  the  possession 
of  this  young  lady.  At  the  mandate  of  the  court,  she 
arose,  laid  a^e  her  veil,  and  disclosed  a  face  haggard 
with  anxiety  and  terror.  In  low  tremulous  accents, 
broken  with  sobs,  she  reluctantly  deposed  that  the 
cloches  worn  by  her  brother,  on  his  return  from  that 
fatal  journey,  were  torn,  soiled  with  earth,  snd  bloody  I 
An  audible  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd,  who  were 
listening  in  breathless  sHence — ^the  prisoner  bowed  his 
head  in  mute  despair — the  witness  was  bom  away  in* 
sensible — the  argument  proceeded,  and  after  an  eloquent 
but  vain  defence,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
oviLTT  1    The  sentence  ot  death  was  passed. 

The  summer  had  passed  away.  The  hand  of  autumn 
had  begun  to  tinge  with  melk}w  hues  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  forest  It  was  evening  and  the  clear 
moonbeams  were  shining  through  the  grates  of  the 
prisoner's  cell.  The  unhappy  man,  haggard,  attenua* 
ted,  and  heart-broken,  was  lying  upon  nis  wretched 
pallet,  reflecting  alternately  upon  the  early  wreck  of  hia 
bright  hopes,  the  hour  of  ignominy  that  was  just  ap' 
proaching,  and  the  dread  futurity  into  which  he  should 
soon  be  plunged.  It  was  the  season  with  which  his 
marriage  with  Almira  was  to  have  been  solemnized* 
With  what  pride  and  joy  had  he  looked  forward  to  this 
hour  i  And  now  instead  of  the  wedding  festivities,  the 
lovely  bride,  and  the  train  of  congratulating  friends,  so 
often  pictured  in  fancy,  he  realized  fetters,  and  dungeon, 
and  a  disgraceful  death  1  The  well-known  tread  of  the 
jailor  interrupted  the  bitter  train  of  thought.  The  door 
opened,  and  as  the  light  streamed  from  a  lantern  across 
the  cell,  he  saw  a  remale  form  timidly  approaching* 
In  a  moment  Almira  had  sunk  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  and  their  hands  were  dttently  clasped  together* . 
There  are  occasions  when  the  heart  spurns  nl  con« 
straint,  and  acts  up  to  its  own  dictates,  careless  of  the 
public  opinion,  or  prescribed  forms— when  love  becomea 
the  absorbing  and  overruling  pas8ion-<*and  when  that 
which  under  other'  circumstances  would  be  mere  un* 
licensed  impulse,  becomes  a  hollowed,  imperioas  duty# 
That  noble-hearted  girl  had  betfevsd  to  the  last,  that 
her  lover  would  be  nonorablv  acquitted.  The  Intel" . 
ligence  of  his  condemnation,  while  it  blighted  her  hopes, 
and  withered  her  health,  never  disturbed  for  one  mo- 
ment her  conviction  or  his  innocence.  There  Is  a 
union  of  hearts  which  is  indestructable,  which  mar- 
riage may  sanction  and  nourish,  and  hollow,  but  which 
separation  cannot  destroy — a  love  that  endures  while 
life  remains,  or  until  its  object  shall  prove  faithless  or 
unworthy.  Such  was  the  affection  oi  Almira ;  and  she 
held  her  promise  to  love  and  honor  him  whose  fidelity 
was  to  him  unapotted,  and  whose  character  she  con- 
sidered honorable,  to  be  as  sacred,  as  if  they  had  been 
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united  in^maniaffe.  When  all  others  foraook,  she  re- 
solved never  toforsake  him.  She  had  come  to  visit 
him  in  his  desolation,  and  to  risk  all,  to  save  one  who 
was  dear  and  innocent  in  her  estimation,  though  guilty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  jailor,  a  blunt,  though  humane  man,  briefly  dis- 
dosed  a  plan  which  he  with  Almira,  had  devised  for 
the  escape  of  Hamilton.  He  had  consented  to  allow 
the  prisoner  to  escape,  in  female  dress,  while  she  was 
to  remain  in  his  stead,  so  that  the  whole  contrivance 
should  seem  to  be  her  own.  "I  am  a  plain  man," 
oonduded  the  jailor,  "  but  know  what* s  right.  It  'aint 
fair  to  hang  no  man  on  suspicion — and  more  than  that 
I  am  not  ffoing  to  sUnd  in  no  man's  way-^especially 
a  friend  who  had  done  me  favors,  as  you  have.  The 
track's  clear,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  quicker  you  put 
out  the  better. 

To  his  suiprise  the  prisoner  peremptorily  refused  the 
offer. 

**  I  am  innocent,"  said  he ;  **  but  I  would  suffer  a 
thousand  deaths  rather  than  injure  the  fair  fame  of  this 
oonfidine  girl." 

"GoDudlev;  my  dear  Dudley,"  she  sobbed;  "for 
my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  broken-hearted  father  and 
sister." 

*'I>o  not  tempt  me,  my  dear  Almira.  I  will  not  do 
that  which  will  expose  you  to  disgrace." 

"Oh,  who  would  blame  me?" 

"  The  worid— the  uncharitable  worid— they  who  be- 
lieve me  a  murderer,  and  have  tortured  the  most  inno- 
cent actions  into  proof  of  deliberate  villainv,  will  not  he- 
sitate to  bmnd  you  as  the  vicdm  of  a  cold  blooded  felon. 
And  why  should  I  fly?  to  live  a  wretched  wanderer, 
with  the  brand  of  Cain  on  my  forehead,  and  a  character 
stamped  with  infamy  1" 

He  would  have  said  more— l>ut  the  form  that  during 
this  brief  dialogue,  had  sunk  into  his  arms,  was  lying 
lifeless  on  his  bosom.  He  kissed  her  cold  lips,  and  pas- 
sionately repeated  her  name — but  she  heard  him  not— 
her  pure  spirit  had  gently  disensaged  itself,  and  was 
flown  forever.  Her  heart  was  broken.  She  had  watch- 
ed and  wept,  and  prayed,  in  hopeless  grief  until  the 
physical  energies  of  a  delicate  frame  were  exhausted ; 
and  the  excitement  of  the  last  scene  had  snapped  the 
attenuate  thread  of  life. 

Hamilton  did  not  survive  her  long.  His  health  was 
already  shattered  by  long  confinement,  and  the  chafing 
of  a  proud  spirit.  Almira  had  died  for  him — and  his 
own  mother— oh  1  how  cautiously  did  they  whisper  the 
sad  truth,  when  he  asked  why  she  who  had  loved  him 
better  than  her  own  life  had  forsaken  him  in  the  hour 
of  afflicrion — she,  too,  had  sunk  under  the  dreadful 
blow.  His  father  lived  a  withered  melancholy  man, 
crushed  in  spirit;  and  as  his  sister  hung  like  a  guard- 
ian angel  over  his  death-bed,  and  lie  gaxed  on  her  pale, 
emaciated,  sorrow-stricken  countenance,  he  saw  that 
she,  too,  would  soon  be  numbered  among  the  victims 
of  this  melancholy  persecution.  When  with  his  last 
breath  he  suggested  that  thev  would  soon  meet,  she 
rsplSed,  "  I  trust  that  Ood  wUl  spare  me  to  see  your 
innocence  established,  and  then  i  will  die  contented." 
And  her  confidence  was  rewarded— for  Gtod  does  not 
disappoint  those  wlio  put  their  trust  in  him.  About  a 
year  afteorward,  a  wretch  who  was  executed  at  Natchez, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  three  persons  mentioned  in  the 
t  of  this  narrative,  confessed  that  he  had 
I  SaundenL  with  a  pistol  which  he  had  found 
at  the  place  wtiere  tlie  two  friends  had  slept.  "  I  knew 
it  would  be  scs"  was  the  only  replvof  the  last-departing 
sister;  and  soon  after  she  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
Dudley  and  Almira.  Reader,  this  is  no  fiction — ^nor 
are  the  decisions  of  Gk>d  unjust — ^but  his  ways  are 
above  our  apprehension. 


KEMBMBKANCE. 

WHhIn,  when  mrrovn  lower, 
Why  givest  thoa  Nsture !  why. 

Alone  on  outward  scenes  the  power 
To  eioee  the  wesry  eye  t 

Oh  would  on  memory,  too, 
A» q«»*cka  veil  could  lUI— 
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Evsav  profession  has  its  ornamental  parts,  as  well 
as  its  dry  and  uninteresting  details.  Incidents  take 
place  more  refined,  circumstances  more  exciting,  and 
exigencies  more  fruitful  in  adventure  than  those  of  the 
ormnary  routine  of  business.  At  intervals  occasions 
offer  more  favorable  to  display,  and  appear  to  demand 
as  much  gallantry  in  manner,  as  skill  in  performance. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  physician  is  sometimes 
called  upon  to  leave  the  retirement  of  his  study  and 
dissecting  room,  to  participate  in  scenes  more  stirting 
than  are  there  enacted.  The  scientific  reputation  ^ 
the  physician,  however,  is  acquired  in  comparative 
solitude,  his  sphere  being  restricted  to  the  silent  man- 
sions of  sickness  and  distress.  There  is  no  specSes  of 
knowledge  so  difficult  of  attainment  as  his,  and  yet 
there  is  no  character  held  in  such  dubious  possjsssion — 
no  profession  which  receives  so  little  clemency  from 
the  world.  While  the  patient  is  likely  to  recover,  he  is 
flattered  by  the  fondest,  credulity,  but  if  Nature  verges 
toward  dissolution,  he  is  viewed  by  the  eye  of  suspi- 
cion, with  dejection  and  mistrust.  In  the  medical 
profession  there  are  difRculties  to  be  encountered  inci- 
dent to  none  other ;  still  this  avails  nothing  to  the  phy- 
sidan.  The  complicated  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame,  the  'difficulty  of  obtaining  well-authenticated 
facts  from  which  to  infer  general  conclusions,  the  va- 
riety of  hidden  influences  which  may  have  eluded  his 
notice — ^In  short,  the  manifold  hindrances  which  always 
attend  physiological  investttations,  are  dealt  with  as  if 
his  researches  were  susceptible  of  mathematical  pred- 
ion. Notwithstanding  all  these  embarrassments,  tho 
services  of  the  physician  are  absolutely  indispensable, 
and  the  importance  of  the  function  that  he  exerciaas, 
will  always  procure  esteem.  Let  us  now  proceed 'to 
relate  the  adventure  which  is  to  illustrate  the  meanini^ . 
of  the  ornamental  part  of  medical  practice. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  who  makes  no  mconsiderable  figure 
in  this  narrative,  was  a  young  man  of  two  and  twenty. 
He  was  endued  with  fine  natural  abilities,  which  from 
inclination  and  the  exertions  of  a  kind  parent  had  been 
well  improved ;  so  that  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  a  distinguished  physician,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  himself  to  follow  the  same  pur- 
suit His  ambition  to  excel  was  continually  leading 
him  into  attempts  which  were  far  beyond  the  p(^ver  cm 
his  constitution  to  sustain,  and  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  indolence  of  his  fellow  students,  who 
appeared  more  desirous  to  fit  themselves  to  act  the 
part  of  fine  gentlemen,  rather  than  skillful  practi- 
tionera.  His  companions  were  principally  selected 
from  among  his  relatives,  who  belonged  to  that  class 
who  choose  the  happy  medium  in  all  things— enjoying 
moderation,  but  never  indulging  excess.  Re  posseissea 
cheerfulness  without  levity,  modesty  without  affecta- 
tion, poHteness  without  buffoonery;  was  reserved  in 
the  presence  of  strangers,  not  very  talkative  at  any 
time,  though  far  from  being  morose. 

Unfortunately  for  Bemsra,  his  health  continued  to 
decline  under  the  severe  pressure  of  accumulated  indis- 
cretions, and  three  yean  after  he  had  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  and 
make  choice  of  another  calling.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  summer  when  he  recovered  from  the  last 
attack  of  disease  previous  to  resigning  his  station  in 
the  medical  office,  that  he  took  lus  fun  and  made  an 
excursion  to  Walton,  a  little  village  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  his  relaxed  constitution  by  free  exerHae 
and  sea  batmng.  During  his  sojourn  at  Walton,  he 
was  very  successful  in  treating  two  or  three  persons 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  at  the  house  where 
he  resided,  and  who  were  also  summer  boarders  from 
the  city.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  the  vil- 
lage consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  houses  strung  ttUmg 
within  the  space  of  half  a  mfle ;  excepting  their  prox- 
imity, however,  the  place  bore  no  resembhmoe  to  a 
town.  It  was  destitute  of  stores  and  shops,  maintained 
no  physician,  but  supported  a  clergyman,  who  officbted 
as  priest  on  the  Sabbath,  and  as  schoolmaster  on  week 
days.  Bernard's  success  in  practice  procure  for  him 
at  once  a  title,  and  not  a  few  of  the  staid  matrons  of' 
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the  neighborhood  were  known  to  have  avowed  openly, 
that  they  would  as  lief  trust  him  as  many  of  the  old 
doctors.  After  a  period  of  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  he 
returned  home  much  improved  in  health,  and  well 
pleased  with  his  jaunt  to  the  country.  He  soon  en- 
tered into  eommercial  pursuits,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  study  of  medicine  as  an  amusement,  rather 
than  a  profession  which  he  ever  expected  to  pursue. 

The  study  of  Nature  is  extolled  by  everybody^  but 
not  always  from  the  same  motives.  Some  praise  it 
because  they  would  not  be  thousht  deficient  in  taste ; 
others  because  they  find  real  del&ht  in  the  contempU' 
tion  of  so  sublime  a  subject  Of  those  who  are  the 
loudest  in  their  eulogiums  on  this  study,  and  pursue  it 
with  the  most  eagerness,  by  fiir  the  greater  number 
confine  themselves  to  that  department  of  her  science 
which  affords  most  entertainment  to  the  fancy,  and 
not  to  that  which  promises  the  most  salutary  instruc- 
tion. Hence  we  find  many  enthusiastic  students  in 
Botany  and  Minerology,  peiiectly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  action  of  tnefr  own  bodies^  and 
who  know  nothing  of  that  harmony  of  desi^  which  is 
■o  beautifully  displayed  throughout  the  ammal  econ- 
omy. To  relish  the  study  of  Nature,  to  form  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  unity  which  reigns  throusfaout  the  na- 
tural wortd,  and  of  the  relatfons  which  each  part 
«ustains  to  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse  the 
whole  Volume  of  Nature,  and  not  to  restrict  the  atten- 
tion too  rifiidly  to  one  particular  branch.  The  import- 
ance of  a  Knowledffe  of  physiology  is  becoming  more 
sensibly  felt,  and  the  great  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
j«fined  pleasure  which  attends  the  study  of  it  is  rapidly 
drawing  attention  to  this  science,  which  has  too  long 
been  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  medical  men.  These  sentiments  Bernard  nad 
adopted  by  virtue  of  experience,  and  he  used  no  trifling 
influence  in  persuading  his  associates,  and  others,  to 
attend  to  a  subject  the  most  neariy  allied  to  their  tem- 
poral happiness.  Engaged  with  these  honorable  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  beings, 
and  with  his  daily  occupations,  we  will  sufier  a  twelve- 
nonth  to  slip  round. 

Another  aelightful  summer  had  now  arrived,  and 
Bernard  again  began  to  think  about  seeking  his  usual 
recreations.  Accordingly  his  fowling-piece  was  taken 
down  from  its  long  repose,  the  locks  oiled,  the  barrels 
cleaned  and  put  in  order  for  service.  It  is  an  ancient 
aayiog,  that  "anticipation  is  more  delightful  than  re- 
ality ;"  but  in  his  case  the  adage  was  reversed,  as  the 
aequel  will  abundantly  prove.  As  the  time  of  departure 
drew  near,  his  impatience  to  leave  increased.  Already 
his  imagination  had  pictured  the  calm  retirement  of 
Walton,  the  glorious  ocean  expanding  its  broad  bosom 
aa  fiur  as  the  eye  can  trace  and  lost  in  the  cloudy  hori- 
son.  Already  he  fancied  the  noble  flock  of  snipe 
wheeling  with  mathematical  nicety  around  the  decoys 
•et  out  to  allure  them.  He  almost  felt  the  warm  hand 
of  the  honest  landlord  pressing  his  own  in  hearty  wel- 
come. A  bright  summer's  sun  ushered  in  the  auspi- 
cious day  on  which  Bernard  was  to  start  for  the  coun- 
try. His  portmanteau  and  fowling  apparatus  were 
both  prepared  the  preceding  evening,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  delay.  The  cab  was  at  his  door  at  the  appointed 
time,  kind  salutations  were  exchanged,  and  our  friend 
was  on  his  way  to  the  *^  happy  hunting  graundsJ*  The 
tall  spires  of  the  churches  were  soon  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  busy  hum  of  the  dty  died  away,  and  finally 
tbe  blooming  verdure  of  the  country  presented  itself. 
It  was  near  night  when  he  arrived  at  a  small  town 
about  thirty  nmes  from  his  journey's  end.  Having 
ordered  a  private  conveyance  to  be  in  readiness  at  eight 
o'clock,  he  sat  down  to  tea.  What  a  delightful  meal 
that  was,  too !  The  bread  looked  so  white  and  whole- 
some— the  butter  so  firesh  and  sweet— the  milk  was  so 
fcAeshing  1  After  tea  was  over  the  host  and  guest  en- 
tered into  conversation,  and  discusseciupon  every  topic 
that  was  new  in  tovm.  while  a  score  et  viUagera  were 
acated  round  in  breathless  silence  to  hear  foe  news, 
and  comment  upon  them  as  soon  as  the  stranger  had 
laft.  At  the  hour  appointed  the  conveyance  was  at  the 
door  to  carry  Bernard  to  the  place  of  destination.  By 
tba  way*  he  bad  informed  his  friends  at  Walton  of  his 
lateadM  visit,  and  of  the  exact  time  to  expect  him. 
Bttt  Mm  wa  pioeead  any  farthar,  let  us  antic^ptte 


Bernard's  arrival.  The  comfortable  mansion  house  at 
Walton  had  sunk  into  solemn  silenoe ;  the  evening  was 
quiet  and  serene— not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  The 
billow  breaking  upon  the  sea-shore  was  only  to  be  heard 
at  intervals ;  the  whip-poor-will  sent  forth  an  ondnons 
whistle  in  its  circling  flight,  as  if  alone  willing  to  dis- 
turb the  stillness  of  the  hour.  Within  the  walls  of 
that  antique  dwelling  lay  a  maiden,  around  whose 
couch  stood  a  fond  father  and  a  doating  mother.  There 
too  was  the  kind  nurse  ministering  to  the  lovely  patient, 
who  ever  and  anon  heaved  a  sigh  as  she  turned  upon 
a  bed  of  languishing,  which  as  often  drew  a  double  re- 

3»onse  from  the  anxious  parent.  The  candle  burned 
miy  in  its  socket ;  now  sending  forth  a  full  glare  of 
light,  now  almost  expiring.  Flickering  and  faint,  too, 
was  the  spark  that  burned  in  the  breast  of  the  lingering 
sufiferer.  The  weary  soul  was  struggling  to  escape  its 
earthly  tenement ;  tnat  subtle  essence  called  life,  was 
£ut  wasting  away.  A  lad  arrived  who  had  been  dtt- 
patched  for  a  doctor  who  resided  in.the  adjacent  village, 
who  reported  that  he  was  not  expected  to  return  home 
till  the  next  day.  This,  mournful  intelligenoe  bade  all 
hope  depart.  The  father  who  had  labored  so  zealoua^ 
to  accomplish  his  daughter  in  all  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  must  now  behold  his  child  sinking  Inlo 
the  arms  of  death  without  power  to  save  her.  He 
abandoned  himself  to  despair,  and  covering  his  &oe 
with  his  hand,  could  only  exclaim,  "My  daughter! 
my  daughter  T'  The  mother,  too— ah,  wno  can  pic- 
ture her  ffrief  1 — She  could  not  shed  a  tear.  Seated  fai 
a  large  sTck-chair,  she  piously  resigned  herself  to  tbe 
issue  of  an  event  which  she  could  not  obviate,  to  the 
dispensadon  of  a  power  which  she  could  not  resist. 

'The  landlord  was  pacing  the  road  in  front  of  ths 
house  as  if  in  painful  expectation.  A  small  party  of 
summer  boarden  were  seated  in  the  Utile  parior  down 
stairs  in  breathless  silence.  The  great  hall  clock  struck 
eleven,  as  the  landlord  entered  the  sad  chamber  where 
nature  was  fast  sinking  into  dissolution  in  the  person 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely. 

"Don't  you  hear  anything  of  tliem  yet,  John?"  in- 
quired the  nurse.  Ere  the  good  landlord  had  dme  m 
reply,  the  rumbling  noise  of  wheels  was  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  father  started,  and  the  exhausted  mother 
unclasped  her  hands.  Ere  another  moment  elapsed, 
the  wagon  drew  up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  out 
leaped  a  youth,  who,  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  ground, 
cried  out  in  a  sort  of  jovial,  half-sighing  tone.  "Thank 
God,  I'm  here  at  last !"  The  landloni  rushed  down 
stairs.    The  new-comer  encountered  him  at  the  gate.* 

"  Ah,  John !  I'm  delighted  to  see  you.  I  hope  yon 
are  very  well  I" 

"Tolerable,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Oilpin;  but  there's  a 
young  lady  up  stain  very  111.;  I  fear  she  will  not  laat 
long.  We  have  been  waiting  anxiously  for  you  this 
hour." 

"  Show  me  to  her  room,"  cried  Bernard  earnestly. 

They  entered  the  apartment.  Every  one  rose  to  re^ 
ceive  him.  Bowing  slightly,  he  threw  back  his  coat 
and  walked  to  the  bedside  of  the  almost  lifeless  giri 
His  color  changed  alternately  from  a  death-like  hue  to 
a  deep  blush.  Before  him  lay  a  being  calculated  to  ex»> 
cite  every  holy  emotion  of  his  heart,  and  to  rouse  him 
to  the  most  dedsive  action.  He  took  her  lily-white 
hand  within  his  own,  placing  his  fingers  upon  a  pulse 
that  had  weH  nigh  ceased  to  beat  Inquiry  was  then 
made  concerning  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  had  been  pursued,  and  the 
duration  of  the  attack.  No  time  was  to  be  losL  Th^ 
young  physician  procured  additional  pillows,  then  put- 
ting his  arms  around  the  delicate  form  of  his  patient, 
he  lifted  her  head  in  order  to  make  her  position  more 
comfortable.  Remedies  were  immediately  appUed{ 
cooling  anodynes  were  administered,  in  short,  every 
thing  was  done  that  noight  have  a  salutaiy  tendency 
in  so  desperete  a  case.  At  12  o'clock  the  patient  feU 
into  an  easy  slumber,  and  the  Doctor  retired,  having 
given  direcdons  to  be  aroused  tm  aoon  aa  his  charge 
awoke. 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  were  beginning  to  lUn- 
mine  the  horixon  when  Bernard  arose  nom  a  troubled 
slumber  of  a  few  hours.  His  first  inquiiist  were  aAat 
his  fidr  patient.  She  had  not  yat  awoke.  The  as* 
hausted  paianu  had  spant  fb»  b«mof  thawiaryiiiihl 
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in  contemplating  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  afflicting 
stroke  which  seemed  impending  over  them.  They 
had  not  yet  dared  to  ask  the  probability  of  their  daugh- 
ter's recovery.  Bernard  anticipated  their  wish,  and 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  relieve  their  fearful  ap- 
prehensions, bidding  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  seek 
repose  from  the  fatigues  of  watchinff.  They  composed 
themselves  to  rest,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  sleep  arose 

ntly  refreshed.  The  crisis  of  their  daughter's  mala- 
ad  passed,  and  reasonable  hopes  of  recovery  were 
entertained.  The  remedies  prescribed  had  proved  ef- 
fectual, and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  strengthen 
the  patient,  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  a  relapse.  As 
soon  as  the  parents  could  realize  their  good  fortune, 
and  became  fully  assured  that  their  daughter  would 
indeed  be  spared  to  them,  their  first  desire  was  to  re- 
turn heartv  thanks  to  the  kind  and  faithful  friend  who 
had  been  the  author  of  so  much  happiness  to  them. 
Their  acknowledgments  did  not  consist  in  protesta- 
tions of  thankfulness  alone.  The  tears  of  the  grateful 
mother  epoke  more  tenderiy  than  words;  the  mute 
gaze  of  the  father,  overwhelmed  as  he  was  with  grati- 
tude, touched  the  heart  ol  the  young  physician  more 
eensiblv  than  a  hundred  assurances  of  obligation.  But 
when  the  patient  herself  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
take  notice  of  him  who  had  snatched  her  from  the 
cruel  grasp  of  death,  what  were  her  feelings  toward 
bim^  Did  she  content  herself  with  confessing  that 
Bernard  had  saved  her  life,  and  that  her  obli^tions 
were  infmite  7  Oh,  no.  She  called  him  to  her  bed- 
side, and  with  words  almost  inaudible  from  creeping, 
assured  him  how  full  her  heart  was ;  how  eageriy  she 
longed  for  time  to  fly  awav,  that  she  might  give  evi- 
dence of  her  gratitude ;  how  gladly  she  would  share 
the  troubles  ofhis  future  life ;  how  tenderiy  she  would 
cherish  his  memory  to  the  last  hour  of  her  existence. 
'*  O  my  kind  friend,"  said  she,  **  when  I  shall  mingle 
once  more  amid  the  happy  throng  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions—whenever I  shall  reel  elated  with  joy  and  buoy- 
ant with  pleasure,  how  grateful  shall  I  be  to  you,  who 
have  restored  me  from  sickness  to  health,  and  to  whom 
I  stand  indebted  for  everything  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
me."  The  poor  giri  pronounced  these  impassioned 
words  at  such  intervals  as  her  weeping  would  allow. 
Her  gentle  heart  was  too  full  to  utter  more.  Bernard 
replied  in  a  mild  and  pensive  tone,  that  the  services  he 
had  been  able  to  render  so  lovely  a  being,  made  that 
the  happiest  hour  of  his  life.  "The  thought,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  that  I  have  ministered  to  you  in  vour  dis- 
tress, will  ever  fill  me  with  happiness.  I  neeaed  noth- 
ing to  convince  me  that  you  were  fully  sensible  of  all 
that  I  had  done  for  you."  Bernard  experienced  some- 
thing in  his  feelings  toward  his  patient  more  than  Or- 
dinary esteem.  He  fancied  that  in  her  countenance 
there  was  something  livelier  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  that  in  its  beautiful  lines  he  could  trace  the  gene- 
rous and  noble  soul. 

A  fortnight  rolled  by  before  the  patient  ventured  out; 
and  when  she  took  her  accustomed  exercise,  it  was  al- 
ways on  the  arm  of  her  friend  and  deliverer.  When 
ahe  sought  recreation  in  society,  it  was  always  in  the 
company  of  Bernard.  She  was  transported  with  the 
rich  stores  of  his  learning,  as  they  discovered  them- 
selves daily.  His  calm  sobriety  pleased  her;  his  noble 
sentiments,  his  judicious  liberality,  his  exalted  philan- 
thropy, all  served  to  elevate  him  in  her  esteem.  How- 
ever, she  studiously  concealed  her  feelings,  and  dis- 
played only  a  respectful  intimacy  and  sincere  gratitude. 

Another  fortnight  terminated  the  visit  of  Bernard's 
friends,  himself  remaining  behind  for  a  few  days,  anti- 
cipating a  great  flight  of  birds.  Many  kind  salutations 
were  exchuiged.  many  mutual  promises  made,  and  the 

Sties  separated.  Our  young  friend  puraued  his  sport- 
career  with  greater  assiduity  than  before,  yet  he 
not  appear  auitd  so  happy.  There  was  a  void 
within ;  he  longed  for  something-— he  knew  not  what 
In  the  midst  of  company  he  was  in  solitude;  the  tu- 
mult of  conversadon  and  laughter  disgusted  him.  One 
morning  as  he  was  probing  his  heart  to  find  the  secret 
eause  of  these  strange  sensations,  a  boy  approached 
and  deliversd  him  a  letter.  He  did  not  recognize  the 
hamdwriting,  and  hastened  to  dissolve  the  mystery. 
The  seal  broken,  he  opened  and  read  as  follows : 


April  16£ft,  183-. 
Dear  Sir  : 

"The  purport  of  these  lines  is  to  inform  you,  that  I 
arrived  in  town  safely  with  my  family,  on  Wednesday 
last  When  our  friends  heard  of  the  great  services 
you  had  rendered  us,  they  anticipated  my  resolution  to 
make  you  the  unreserved  offer  of  the  hand  of  the 
young  lady  who  stands  indebted  to  jrou  for  her  life, 
and,  consequently,  everything  she  enjoys.  She  coin- 
cides entirely  in  my  proposals,  and  being  perfectly  free 
to  form  such  an  alliance,  ^rou  will  please  consult  vour 
own  inclinations,  and  advise  us  accordingly.  I  have 
nothing  to  bestow  more  valuable,  or  which  can  better 
attest  the  deep  sense  which  I  entertain  of  my  obliga- 
tions to  you.  If  you  should  find  yourself  inclined  to 
accept  the  precious  gift  now  tendered,  you  will  please 
bear  in  mind  that  a  portion  will  accompany  it  such  as 
the  state  of  my  finances  will  allow.  Be  assured,  my 
kind  friend,  you  sre  never  out  of  our  remembrance,  and 
will  never  cease  to  be  the  object  of  our  warmest  solici- 
tude. My  family  wish  to  be  gratefully  remembered  to 
you,  in  which  sentiment  joins 

"Your  friend  and  oVt  serv't, 

"Walter  Grandoit. 

"Bernard  Gilpin,  Esq.,  Walton." 

As  the  face  of  Nature,  darkened  by  the  interventkm 
of  a  cloud,  becomes  suddenly  reillumined  when  the 
floating  vapor  has  passed  away,  so  this  vivifying  epis- 
tle dispelled  the  sadness  of  Bernard's  mind,  and  gave  a 
new  cnannel  to  his  wanderiiu^  thoughts.  He  cared  no 
longer  to  trace  the  cause  of^his  previous  inquietude : 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  this  letter  was  its  remedy. 
The  loveliness  of  the  fields,  which  had  seemed  to  his 
eye  shadowed  over  for  a  short  time  past,  began  to  re- 
sume their  beauty.  The  fascinations  of  qport  speedily 
revived.  There  was  lieht  within  the  breast  of  the  joy- 
ous youth,  and  that  light  could  transform  the  glimmer- 
ings of  darkness  into  the  brilliancy  of  noonday. 

Nothing  but  delightful  anticipations  now  occumed 
his  mind.  At  noon,  at  eve,  in  solitude,  in  society, 
awake  or  asleep,  his  vagrant  thoughts  found  no  liinita 
until  they  rested  upon  ter  whom  he  considered  as  al- 
ready bound  to  him  by  the  sacred  endearments  of  mu- 
tual afifection.  Every  reflection  resolved  itself  into 
some  surmise  inseparable  from  the  name  of  DeUa 
Orandon.  Her  presence  filled  his  inmost  soul.  In 
short,  he  was  fairiy  Initiated  into  the  sublime  mysti- 
cism of  the  sacred  passion,  and  every  wish  of*^  iris 
heart  and  every  picture  of  his  imaginadon  clustered 
around  the  ideal  image  of  his  "  ladve  love.**  Ye  who 
have  known  the  holy  calm,  the  tender  sympathy,  the 
subduing  power  of  virtuous  love,  unmingled  with  the 
bitterness  which  too  often  intrudes  its  base  alloy  into 
the  limpid  stream,  can  best  judge  of  his  feelings.  My 
poor  pen  hesitates  to  depict  them.  He  could  now  for- 
give his  bitterest  enemy ;  he  could  participate  in  every  • 
one's  sorrows ;  he  could  wish  unbounded  enjovment 
to  all  mankind.  He  could  dwell  with  exultation  on 
the  virtues  of  the  good,  and  could  extenuate  the  devi- 
ous wanderings  of  the  wayward.  All  his  passions  and 
sentiments  were  attunea  to  harmony  and  love.  O, 
what  a  blissful  community  must  that  be  where  love  is 
the  ruling  passion !  Could  all  mankind  become  pene- 
trated with  its  sacred  influence,  surely  earth  would  be 
the  vestibule  of  heaven. 

The  passion  which  this  well-matched  pair  enter- 
tained, was  not  the  wild,  tumultuous  transport  of  over- 
heated imagination,  but  the  firm  and  constant  aflec* 
tion  arising  from  lively  esteem,  based  upon  mutual 
conviction  of  intrinsic  worth.  It  was  not  the  transito- 
ry qualifications  of  wealth  or  beauty  that  united  their 
hearts.  No :  purer  elements  than  these  entered  into 
the  constitution  of  their  love.  Admiration  of  the  en- 
during qualities  of  the  mind  cemented  their  ardent 
attachment — those  unfading  accomplishments  of  the 
soul,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  time  or  the  caprice 
of  fortune.  How  bitterly  does  every  day's  experience 
prove  the  inconstancy  or  riches  1  How  easily  may  the 
ravages  of  disease  desecrate  the  temple  of  beauty !  I^ 
then,  an  alliance  founded  on  these  fleeting  possessiona 
be  fretted  b^  vain  assurances  into  sometmng  like  con- 
jugal affecuon,  the  alliance  will  stand,  but  how  shatt 
the  bond  of  affection  survive  the  ruthless  handling  of 
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adversity  T  Thai^  indeed,  ia  true  love,  which  dUregarda 
tckaUver  may  amJUct  vUh  it»  essential /ruiHon. 

Bernard  gave  some  oblique  insinuations  concerning 
the  purport  of  ilia  letter  to  Jolin,  the  landlord,  liis 
liiend  and  confidant  in  Delia's  absence.  Pleading  the 
urgent  necessity  of  bein^  In  town  at  some  specified 
time,  he  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  Walton. 
The  evening  preceding  his  departure,  he  took  a  solitary 
waUc  on  the  sea-shere.  The  mild  rays  of  the  moon 
lent  a  silvery  brightness  to  the  vast  liquid  plain  before 
him.  The  hlllow  breaking  on  the  shore  added  to  the 
ealm  sublimity  of  the  scene  the  bold  cadence  of  natural 
melodv.  Our  friend  felt  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
everything  calculated  to  sublimate  his  meditations  and 
to  inspire  him  with  the  warmest  devotion.  He  re- 
membered the  many  delightful  conversations* he  had 
held  with  his  fair  patient  on  the  same  beach,  when 
there  was  none  to  listen  but  God  and  the  rolling  sea 
before  them.  He  reflected  that  this  was  the  last  view 
he  should  take  of  the  ocean  for  tills  year,  and  that  he 
might  never  look  upon  it  again.  He  recalled  to  his 
mind  all  that  had  occurred  within  the  short  space  of  a 
8i«fiie  month,  and  how  seriously  the  events  of  that 
little  point  or  time  ml^ht  affect  the  happiness  of  his 
future  life.  His  heart  lingered  around  every  tree  and 
shrub;  the  very  ground  seemed  endeared  to  him. 
Everything  appeared  to  have  contributed  to  his  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  nave  been  the  silent  spectators  of  his 
happy  achlevments  and  timely  prosperity.  With  re- 
gara  to  leaving,  he  was  equally  balanced  in  his  incli- 
nations. He  saw  much  to  entice  him  to  depart  and 
much  to  remain.  Now,  in  this  critical  juncture,  ac- 
cording to  Montaigne  and  the  Necessitarians,  poor 
Bernard  would  have  condnued  at  Walton  until  some 
preponderance  should  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium 
of  desire.  Notwithstanding  the  hypothesis  of  these 
erudite  philosophers,  he  made  no  delay,  but  left  at  the 
time  appointed. 

If  we  suffer  just  one  year  to  slip  around,  we  shall 
find  Bernard  again  domesticated  beneath  the  veij  roof 
where  he  had  pre^ously  acted  the  part  of  a  fiiend, 
physician  and  admirer.  But  during  the  interval  he 
had  assumed  new  relations  and  new  responsibilities. 
He  saw  in  her  whom  he  once  called  his  **paiienL^*  a 
fond  and  faithful  wife;  in  the  babe  which  she  held 
in  her  arms  he  recognized  a  sweet  pledge  of  reciprocal 
afibction — an  object  upon  which  their  feelings  were 
mutually  concentrated.  Though  not  quite  so  my  this 
'       '  '        '  ...        ^^    "  . 


as  heretofore,  he  was  not  the  less  cheerful, 
One  evening,  as  the  whole  fBtmily^  with  the  honest 
landloni,  were  seated  on  the  front  porch,  the  conversa- 
tion varied  from  one  topic  to  another,  until  it  touched 
upon  the  strange  fatuity  that  had  put  our  young  friend 
in  poflseaaion  of  his  wife. 

"How  my  poor  heart  beat,'*  said  Mrs.  Grandon, 
"  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  his  wagon.  I  can  almost 
recall  the  very  sensation." 

"Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  "you  acted  with  more 
fortitude  than  I  did." 

"Never  mind,"  continued  Delia,  "it  Is  all  over 
DOW ;  let  us  not  reflect  upon  our  misfortune,  but  re- 
joice at  Its  result." 

"  But  I  rather  guess,"  added  the  landlord,  "it's  true 
what  they  say,  that  matches  are  made  in  heaven." 


THE  BRIDE  OP  ALL 

BT  THOMAS   MOOBB,   EEO. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  pious  Schah  Omad,  during 
whose  reign,  it  was  remarked,  miracles  never  were 
wanting,  that,  among  other  wonders,  the  return  to 
earth  of  All,  the  great  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  was 
announced  as,  at  length,  positively  and  Infidlibly  to 
take  place.  Centuries  had  rolled  away,  since  the  death 
of  this  great  man,  and  still  his  promised  return  was 
looked  for,  by  the  faithful  In  vain.  So  fondly  was  this 
ejcpecution  cherished  that,  through  each  succeeding 
rttgn,  a  milk-white  steed  was  kept  ready  saddled,  in 
the  royal  stables,  for  his  use,  and  a  train  of  attendants, 
richly  dressed,  as  for  a  monarch,  to  wait  upon  him. 
StU,  liowever,  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet  came  not| 


and  there  arose,  from  time  to  time,  profane  and  evil 
minded  persons,  who  even  ventured  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  he  would  ever  come  at  all. 

In  the  reign  of  Omad,  however,  such  doubters  had 
all  disappeared.  The  Schah  himself  being  a  believer 
to  no  common  extent.  It  was  deemed  but  loyal,  in  all 
good  subjects,  to  believe,  as  much  as  possible,  up  to 
the  royal  standard. 

Great,  accordingly,  were  the  preparations,  through-' 
out  Ispahan,  for  the  reception  of  so  transcendent  a 
guest.  At  the  Schah's  palace,  all  that  had  been  ever 
before  seen  of  pomp  and  pageantry  for  his  holy  purpose, 
was  now  outshone  and  outdazzled.  The  milk-white 
steed,  according  to  custom,  stood  ready  saddled  in  the 
royal  stable,  but  with  a  richness  of  housings  and  trap- 
pings hitherto  unparalleled.  A  band  of  falconers,  too, 
(the  son-in-law  having  been  known,  when  living,  to 
admire  that  sport,)  stood  ready  in  attendance,  night 
and  day,  with  each  a  falcon,  of  the  true  Daurian  breed 
on  his  hand,  and  the  small  drum,  wherewith  to  lure 
the  birds,  at  his  girdle.  Every  night,  too,  the  count- 
less turrets  and  minarets  of  the  city  were  lighted  up, 
as  for  a  festival;  while  watchmen,  on  all  the  hills 
around,  were  kept  looking  out  incessantly,  as  well  to 
heaven  as  to  earth,  for  the  great  hero's  coming. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  such  devices  of  homage  and 
welcome,  magnificent  as  they  were,  that  the  Schah*s 
zeal  displayed  itself.  By  a  refinement  of  piety,  of 
which  there  had  been  one  other  example  in  history,  he 
set  apart  for  the  expected  visitor  his  only  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Maaml,  devoiingher  to  be  the  bride,  if  not  of 
All,  of  no  other  being.  Destined  thus  to  so  high  a 
station,  already  was  the  young  and  innocent  eirl  made 
to  share  in  all  the  honors  of  her  anticipated  biidegroom ; 
nor  was  any  thing  spared  that  art  or  fancy  could  de- 
vise, to  Invest  her  with  the  splendor  worthy  of  the  des- 
tiny that  awaited  her,  Every  morning  as  it  rose,  was 
hailed  with  welcome,  as  usheiing  in  the  princess's 
bridal  day;  and  the  arrival  of  new  presents,  new 
dresses,  marked  every  succeeding  hour.  As,  in  the 
songs  of  the  Bard  of  Schiraz,  the  same  beautiful 
thought  returns  again  and  again,  in  new  varieties  of 
phrase,  even  so  does  a  young  Persian  maid,  on  her 
bridal  day,  pass  every  hour,  through  some  fresh  change 
of  loveliness,  "  another  and  the  same." 

And  thus  was  It  that  the  days  of  the  young  Maami 
rolled  away ;  while  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  were  made 
tributary  to  her  beauty ;  the  pearl,  bom  of  the  Nisau 
dew,  hanging  its  brightness  round  her  neck,  and  the 
rich  pheasant  of  the  fair  East  lending  his  wing  to  fan 
her  brow. 

Among  the  ladies  of  Ispahan,  the  fate  of  the  young 
bride  formed,  as  easily  may  be  supposed,  the  sole  topic 
of  conversation ;  nor  knew  they  in  which  to  envy  her 
most,  her  intended  husband,  or  her  wardrobes. 

But,  alas !  amid  all  these  luxuries,  could  the  heart 
of  the  young  bride  have  been  seen  into,  there  would 
have  been  found  far  more  to  pity  than  to  envy  in  her 
lot ;  for  already  was  that  heart  occupied  by  a  real, 
earthly  love,  as  innocent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
passionate  as  ever  entered  into  the  soul  of  woman. 
The  very  singularity  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
her  attachment  had  been  formed,  were  sufficient  to  fix 
it  deeply  and  for  ever,  in  her  thoughts.  So  esriy,  in- 
deed, IS  the  a^e  at  which  separation  takes  place  be- 
tween the  children  of  different  sexes  belonging  to  a 
harem,  that  her  having  found  any  one  to  love,  since 
her  heart  could  love,  was,  among  the  features  of  her 
strange  destiny,  not  the  least  strange. 

However,  so  it  was ;  a  young  piince,  the  son  of  the 
Schah's  brother,  whose  gentle  and  almost  feminine 
timidity  of  nature  had  led  to  his  being  detained  within 
the  apartments  of  the  harem  to  a  much  later  period  of 
boyhood  than  was  usual,  was  the  beloved  object  to 
which  her  heart's  youne  sighs  were  given,  and  which 
now  after  a  separation  of  about  two  or  three  years,  still 
dwelt  in  her  memory  with  a  freshness  and  brightness 
which  those  thoughts,  treasured  up  by  innocence, 
alone  can  retain.  Though  she  had  little  hope  of  meet- 
ing Kaled  again  in  this  world,  and  her  creed  forbade 
the  presumptuous  notion  that  she  would  be  with  him 
In  the  next,  yet  to  her  simple  heart,  that  dream  of  the  ' 
past  seemed  sufficient  to  throw  a  light  over  the  future ; 
nor  did  she  know,  Indeed,  or  wish  for,  any  greater 
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pleasure,  present  or  to  come,  than  to  alt  alone  in  her 
Kiosk,  beside  the  fountain,  and  think  of  Kaled. 

While  such  was  the  mood  in  which  poor  Maami 
awaited  her  doom«  by  the  Schah  himself  the  event  was 
looked  forward  to  with  far  other  eyes.  To  be  father- 
in-law  to  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet  was  the  very 
species  of  relationship,  which,  taken  both  temporally 
and  spiritually,  was  tne  most  calculated  to  enchant 
him;  and  it  was  remarked  that,  ever  since  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  this  semi-celestial  connexion, 
his  beard  was  deeply  tinged  with  henna,  in  imitation  of 
the  prophet  Observing  with  surpiise  and  resret  the 
entire  apathy  of  his  daughter  on  the  subject,  he  took 
pains,  bv  picturing  to  her  all  the  gioiies  of  All,  his  he- 
roism, his  beauty,  to  elevate  her  nUnd  to  a  pitch  worthy 
of  such  a  lofty  destiny :  reading  over  to  her  for  thU 
purpose,  all  the  learned  observations  which  the  com- 
mentators on  the  76th  chapter  of  the  Koran  have  writ- 
ten, and  which  over  the  lids  of  the  weary  maiden,  fell 
like  poppy  dews. 

Had  the  young  bride's  heart  been  less  deeply  pre^ 
occupied,  such  an  account  of  her  intended  husband, 
would,  at  least,  have  piqued  curiosity ;  but  as  it  was, 
■he  Ustened  abstractedly,  with  a  sigh,  and  calline  to  a 
faithful  femate  attendant,  who  had  from  her  chikmood, 
waited  upon  her,  desired  that  she  would  sinf  to  her 
that  sweet  love-song  which  her  cousin  Kaied  nsed 
pUyfulIy  to  address  to  her  in  their  happy  daySr 

Haste  If  samf.  the  spring  it  nlf  h. 

Already,  In  th*  unopened  flowery 
That  sleep  around  qa,  ftney'a  eye 

Can  MA  the  bluah  of  Aititfe  bowois; 
And  Joy  tt  bringa  to  thee  and  me. 
My  own  beloved  Maaoii ! 

The  itraainlet,  finosen  on  Its  way. 
To  feed  the  mart»le  founia  of  klBgn^ 

Now  looaen'd  by  the  venial  ray, 
Upon  Its  path  exulting  ipring*, 

A>  doth  this  bounding  heart  to  thee^ 

My  ever  bleatful  Maaml ! 

Bach  bricht  houx*  were  not  made  to  stay, 

EccNigii  if  they  a  while  retnain; 
like  Iran*!  bowen,  that  fade  away, 

Fron  time  to  tine,  and  come  again : 
And  life  shall  all  one  Irem  be 
For  VM,  my  gentle  MaamL 

O  haste,  fbr  this  impatient  heart 

Is  like  the  rose  in  Yemen's  yale, 
That  renda  its  Inmost  leavei  apart 

With  pasrion  for  the  nightingale ; 
80  langulflhee  thia  aool  for  thee, 
My  bright  and  blushing  Maami  i 

In  the  mean  while,  time  went  on «  the  milk-white 
steed  and  the  falconers  were  relieved,  day  and  night ; 
the  watchmen  upon  the  hills  kept  constantly  on  the 
alert;  every  evening  new  devices  of  illumination  were 
invented ;  and  seven  times  a  day  was  the  toilet  of  the 
young  bride  performed  by  tire  women,  of  inventive 
fancy,  who,  like  those  of  the  Princess  Mherbanou, 
*'  washed  their  hands  seven  times  in  rose-water,"  pre- 
paratory to  each  toilet.  Day  after  day  was  this  routine 
of  magnificence  carried  on ;  the  treasury  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Abbas  groaned  under  the  expense,  and  stlU 
the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet  gave  no  signs  of  coming. 

In  short,  the  chances  seemed  all  in  favor  of  poor 
Maami*s  escape,  from  both  the  honor  and  horror  ofihis 
preternatural  marriage,  when,  one  moiriing,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  doubters,  and  the  utter  astonishlnent 
even  of  those  who  had  pretended  most  confidently  to 
expect  such  an  event,  it  was  announced  at  day  break, 
from  all  the  minarets  of  Ispahan,  with  beating  of  gongs 
and  the  clashing  of  cymbals,  that  the  Orcat  All  had,  on 
the  preceding  night  appeared  to  the  faithful,  and  was, 
at  that  moment,  saying  his  prayers  in  the  great  Por- 
phyry Chapel,  adjoining  to  the  tombs  of  the  royal 
Schahs.  The  first  impulse  of  the  public  mind  was, 
naturally,  a  little  feeling  of  disappointment,  at  the  quiet 
^  jnf  steniadous  manner  in  which  this  great  arrival 
5iffJ!SrSf^*J?"!?»  a  descent  fiom  the  clouds,  in  a 
^aitot  of  fire,  having  been  the  very  least  that  was  ex- 

moi^'^*' h^lSf"^"f «  ^Wch,  on  that  memorable 
morning,  was,  by  Uie  Schah*s  oiSers,  communicated 


to  his  affectionate  subjects,  respecting  an  event  so  in- 
teresting  to  the  whole  Musseiman  world.  Nothing 
further  of  moment  transpired  in  the  course  of  the  day 
— no  other  eyes,  but  those  mentioned,  having  caught  a 
^mpse  of  the  son-in-law ;  and  as  it  was  supposed, 
from  this  seclusion,  to  be  the  illustrious  visitant's 
wish  to  devote  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  to  prater  and 
meditation,  guards  were  placed,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
all  dav,  round  the  chapel  and  the  tombs,  to  keep  ofiTall 
intrudera  who  might,  from  curiosity  or  xeal,  encroach 
upon  his  privacy. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  and  wonder, 
who  shall  describe  the  feelings  of  poor  BCaamil  So 
long  had  she  been  kept  in  dreadful  expectation  of  such 
an  event,  that  apprehension  had,  at  last,  begun  to  wear 
out;  and.  In  the  struggle  between  her  natural  chexful- 
ness  and  the  bodlngs  that  sometimes  crossed  her,  a 
mood  of  mind  was  produced,  half  sunny,  half  shadowy, 
in  which — like  the  eyes  of  those  who  wander  through 
forest-paths  at  noon — ^her  reason  had  become  bewilder- 
ed. It  even  seemed  to  her,  at  moments,  that  she  was 
but  the  princess  of  some  fairy  tale,  herself  and  all 
around  her  mere  creations  of  fancy,  and  that  all,  there- 
fore, would,  according  to  custom«  end  happy  at  laaL 
But  from  this  delusion  she  was  now  awakened— awa- 
kened to  the  too  dreadful  certainty,  that  the  catastrophe 
of  her  strange  fate  had  at  length  arrived,  and  that  she 
was  to  be,  that  very  night,  manied  to  a  man  dead  since 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  321 

In  her  despair,  but  though  too  well  known  how  ob- 
stinate was  her  revered  parent,  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
she  flung  herself  at  his  feet :  entreating  that  he  would 
yet  save  her  from  this  dreaded  doom,  and  substitute 
any  other  voung  ladv  of  Ispahan  in  her  place.  Tliere 
were  numoers,  she  knew,  among  the  noblest  bom  of 
the  court  who  envied  her  good  fortune;  and,  as  it  was 
evident,  nom  the  language  of  the  great  commander's 
message,  that  he  knew  not— perhsps  cared  not— who 
was  to  be  his  bride,  let  lots,  she  saio,  be  cast  amonc  all 
who  were  ambitious  of  sucn  an  honor,  and  with  deught 
would  she  herself  surrender  to  the  happy  winner  not 
only  her  sublime  husband  but  even  her  best  Badaka- 
han  rubies,  her  most  precious  silks  of  GhUan,  and  her 
relays  of  forty-nine  tire-women  (seven  for  every  day  ia 
the  week)  into  the  bargain.  The  pious  Schah  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  inexorable ;  such  a  son-in-law  bcang 
a  prize  not  so  easily  to  be  relinquished ;  and  the  only 
indulgence  her  teara  and  entreaties  could  wring  from 
him  was,  that  she  should  not,  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  bridegroom's  commandiL  so  alone  to  meet 
him,  but  that  her  faithful  attendant,  Haluta,  should  be 
allowed  to  accompany  her. 

From  the  unostentatious  manner  In  which  the  great 
commander  had  himself  made  his  appearance,  and  the 
solemn  character  of  the  place  where  ne  had  appointed 
to  meet  his  bride,  It  was  concluded  that  all  ceremonies 
partaking  of  aught  but  the  same  simple  solemnity 
should  be  avoided.  Accordlngly»  preceded  by'the  grand 
MouUah,  and  about  half  a  dozen  doctora  of  the  law,  the 
younff  princessp  in  a  rich  mohafia,  or  litter,  followed 
lely  by ' 


closely  by  her  faithful  attendant  In  another, ' 
ducted,  slowly  and  silently,  to  the  entrance  of  that 
place  of  melancholy  grandeur,  where,  in  their  tombs  of 
white  marble,  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Abhas,  repoae. 

Here,  descending  from  her  mohafTa,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty the  almost  tainting  princess  could  be  supported 
while  the  grand  MouUalL  alter  pronouncing  over  her  a 
short  prayer,  in  which  he  hailed  her  "  Bride  of  All," 
opened  the  small  silver  portal  that  led  into  the  garden 
of  the  tombs,  and  then  closed  it  again  upon  her  and 
her  attendant— as  they  shuddering  thought— for  ever. 
Under  any  other  circumstances^  the  cum  ellenoe  of 
this  cemetery,  unbroken  but  by  the  rustUxu^  sound  of 
the  doves  in  the  cypress-trees,  would  have  Seen  to  the 
royal  maiden  a  rehef;  after  the  life  of  ceremony  she 
had  been  leading.  But  now,  her  heart  sunk  within 
her  as  she  entered  it,  and  unable  to  advance  another 
step  from  the  threshold,  she  stood,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  not  daring  to  look  further. 

At  length,  the  continued  stUlnes^  and  a  Sbw  cheers 
Ing  words  from  her  companion,  naving  somewhat 
calmed  her  fears,  and  made  her  feel  that  ahe  was  not 
entirely  deserted,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  scene  be- 
fore beri  and  nothing  oould  look  mow  assuringly  tran- 
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quil.  The  moon  was  just  risinff,  and  her  Ught,  ming- 
Une  with  that  of  the  lamps  which  hung  dimly  from  the 
reiung  that  surrounded  the  tombs,  produced  between 
them,  that  eort  of  pale  and  twilight  glimmer,  in  which 
the  dead,  in  their  middle  state,  may  be  supposed  to 
sleep.  Though  still  trembling  all  over,  already  was  the 
young  maiden  beginning  to  he  soothed  into  a  feeling 
of  security  by  the  wooing  stillness  around ;  when,  sud- 
denly, her  eyes  grew  fixed  with  horror,  and  she  recoiled, 
shuddering,  against  the  portal.  On  looking  toward 
one  of  the  larger  tombs,  she  had  seen  something  in  its 
shadow  move  like  life;  and,  as  she  gazed,  an  armed 
figure  became  slowly  visible.  For  a  second  or  two,  it 
stood  darkly  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  was  fast  ap- 
proacMng  her.  In  an  agony  of  fear,  she  seized  con- 
vulsively the  arm  of  her  attendant,  and  uttering  a  faint, 
smothered  shriek,  sunk  senseless  on  the  pavement 

At  a  respectful  hour  in  the  morning,  the  grand 
Houllah,  and  his  reverend  brethren,  were  auly  in  wait- 
ing at  the  silver  portal  of  the  garden  of  the  tombs. 
They  found  all  closed  and  tranquil  as  it  had  been  left 
the  night  before — neither  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful nor  his  bride  had  given  any  signs  of  stining.  Hour 
after  hour  did  these  holv  personages  wait  at  that  portal, 
holding  the  cushion  with  the  sacred  camel-skin  rever- 
ently uplifted :  but  neither  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful nor  his  bride  yet  made  their  appearance.  All  this 
time,  too,  couriers  mounted  on  fleet  Arab  barbs,  were, 
every  ten  minutes,  flying  off  to  the  Schah's  paliue  for 
orders. 

In  this  perplexing  state  of  suspense  was  the  day 
passing  away,  aU  the  affairs  of  church  and  state  kept 
completely  at  a  stand-still — the  milk-white  steed  paw- 
ing the  air,  the  falconers  ready  with  their  drums,  and 
all  Ispahan  on  tiptoe,  to  see  the  illustrious  stranger. 
At  length,  toward  evening,  a  council  was  held  by  the 
Schah,  at  which  all  the  most  learned  of  his  counsellors 
having  delivered  their  opinions,  it  was  decided  unani- 
mousty  by  the  Schah  himself  that,  without  anv  offence 
to  piety,  the  grand  Moullah  might  be  deputed  to  wait 
CO  the  secluded  hero,  and  invite  him  to  "  shed  the  light 
of  his  heronstuft  over  the  longing  eyes  of  his  faithful.*' 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  a  few  minutes  after 
sunset,  just  as  the  voices  from  the  minarets  were,  one 
bv  one,  dying  away,  this  great  functionary  of  the 
church  proceeded  on  his  important  mission— not  a  little 
flratified  that  his  success  in  predictions  and  a  new  read- 
Jnigs  should  have  been  rewarded  by  an  appointment  so 
responsible  and  dignified.  With  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  doctors  of  the  law  in  his  train,  he  repaired,  in 
due  pomp,  to  the  garden  of  the  tombs,  and  under  the 
awful  expectation  of  being  dazzled,  on  their  entrance, 
by  the  much-sung  eyes  of  the  "  distributor  of  lights 
and  graces,"  opened  the  gjand  portal.  To  their  aston- 
ishment, they  found  all  within  silent  and  solitaiy— the 
tombs,  the  oratories,  the  beds  of  sweet-smelllng  herds 
— all  mute  and  motionless,  as  if  life  was  there  un- 
known. In  vain  did  they  pause  to  listen,  well-know- 
ing that  the  smallest  whisper  of  that  voice  which  had 
already  startled  the  nerves  of  some  of  their  fraternity, 
would  be  audible.  But  not  a  sound  was  stirring :  even 
the  doves  in  their  high  nests  seemed  breathless,  and 
nothing-  was  heard  but  the  din  of  the  distant  city  al- 
icady  murmuiing  at  the  delay  of  the  expected  guest. 

"Wondexfuir*^  muttered  the  Grand  Moullah  to  him- 
self, as  he  walked  anxiously  among  the  cypress-trees, 
expecting,  every  -moment,  to  meet  some  vestage  of  the 
Great  Unseen — some  sign,  like  that  of  the  Shinine 
Hand,  put  forth  from  the  dark  leaves.  But  no  sucn 
sifn  was  given ;  and  the  only  trace  they  could  find  of 
Vm  in  that  region,  was  a  slight  impresmon  on  one  of 
die  beds  of  sweet  basil,  among  the  tombs,  as  if  some 
tight  Peri  form  had  been  seated  among  its  leaves; 
while,  on  the  gravel  walk  near,  lay  a  dried  leaf  of  jas- 
Boine,  on  which  some  faint  lines  of  drawing  still  were 
visible,  and  a  paper  scrawled  over  with  a  few  indifferent 
verses^  beginning 

••  Haste,  Maamf,  the  Spring  is  nigh.** 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  nothing  further  has 
erer  been  known,  respecting  either  the  son-in-law,  his 
ftir  htfde,  or  the  faithful  Haluta.  The  Schah,  though 
deprived  of  his  daughter,  and  disappointed  of  the  plea- 
maxe  of  ^wing  o^  as  faUier-in-iaw,  was  somewhat 


comforted  by  a  decision  of  a  frond  council  of  Moullahs 
which  pronounced  that  the  miracle  of  All's  coming  had 
been  accomplished  in  his  reign ;  and  that  as  on  the 
Hero's  first  disappearance  from  earth,  he  had  been  ac- 
companied by  his  favorite  camel,  on  this  occasion,  he 
had  taken  up  with  him  the  Schah's  daughter  and  her 
faithful  waiting-woman. 

Among  the  doubters,  indeed,  there  was  a  story  cur- 
rent, which  professed  to  be  the  true  history  of  the 
transaction,  and  according  to  which,  the  pretended  All 
was  no  other  than  the  princess's  cousin,  young  Kaled, 
who  having  lately,  as  it  was  known,  returned  ut>m  the 
wai^  on  the  Caspian,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  All's  coming,  to  possess  himself  of  a  treas- 
ure which  both  Heaven  and  nature  seemed  to  have 
destined  for  him. 
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Not  a  divorce  stirTing— but  a  great  many  In  embryo  in  the 
shape  of  manrfagM.— Mooaa'B  BvaoN. 

It  was  on  New  Year's  Eve  in  1820,  that  twelve  young 
professional  men  sat  round  the  table  of  a  club  room, 
at  supper.  The  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  nothing 
was  left  on  the  mahoganv  but  an  expressive  black  bot- 
tle, and  a  single  thin  spitituelle  loolring  glass  to  each 
member.    They  had  drank  up  to  Oallagner's  best. 

The  Old  South  struck  eleven,  and  the  last  hour  of 
the  year  was  hailed  with  an  uproarious  welcome. 

"A  bumper,  gentlemen,"  said  Harry  St.  John,  the 
'  sad  dog*  of  the  club,  "  brim  your  beakers,  my  friends, 
and  let  every  man  be  under  the  table  when  the  ghost 
of  the  old  year  passes  over." 

"No,  no!"  timidly  remonstrated  Ernest  Gourtay,  a 
pale  graduate  just  from  the  University,  who  Ait  mo- 
destly at  the  bottom  of  the  table ;  "  no,  no !  it  is  a  sad 
hour,  but  a  merry  one !  Cork  the  bottle  till  after  twelve ! 
We  have  lost  too  many  hours  of  the  year  to  throw 
away  the  last !  Let  us  be  rational  till  the  clock  strikes, 
at  least,  and  then  drink  if  you  will.  For  my  part,  I 
never  pass  these  irrevocable  periods  without  a  chill  at 
my  heart.  Come,  St.  John,  indulge  me  this  time! 
Push  back  the  bottle!"  The  dark  eyes  of  the  hand- 
some student  flashed  as  he  looked  around,  and  the  wild 
spirits  of  the  club  were  sobered  for  a  moment — only ! 

"  Oood  advice,"  said  Fred  Esperel,  a  young  physi- 
cian, breaking  the  silence,  "but,  like  my  own  pills,  to 
be  taken  at  ducretion.  Sink  moralizing,  I  say.  There 
are  times  and  places  enough  when  we  must  be  grave. 
I  for  one  will  never  mope  when  I  can  be  merry ;  what 
say,  O'Lavender'^  Fill  your  glass,  and  trump  my  phi- 
losophy." 

"  Smother  me !  bat  you're  all  wrong,"  hiccupped  the 
the  dandy,  who  was  always  sentimental  in  his  cups, 
"  Oourlay,  there,  (I  am  shocked  at  your  atrocious  cra- 
vat, by  the  way,  Ernest,)  Gtouriay  is  nearer  to  it — but — 
but  he  smacks  of  his  vocation :  No  preaching— 4et  us 
be  (pass  the  bottle,  Tom  I)  sober.  Send  for  a  dozen 
*  white  top' — and  when  the  clock  strikes  tw-tweWe 
(those  cur-cursed  olives  make  me  stutter)  seal  it  u]^-* 
solemnly— for  the  last  surviving  m-m-membei^— so- 
lemnly, I  say  1" 

"What's  the  use!"  thundered  Tom  Coiiiss,  who, 
till  the  third  bottle,  bad  not  spoken  a  word,  and  from 
sundry  such  symptoms  was  strongly  suspected  of  be- 
inginlove,  "who would dritlk it  1  noti,  'faith!  What! 
sit  down  when  eleven  such  fellows  *■  eiejat  without  their 
pillows,'  to  drink  1  It's  an  odd  taste  of  yours,  my  dear 
macaroni  I  It  would  be  much  better  to  travestie  that 
whim,  and  *eal  a  botUt  ^TVMgcerfar  the  lad  badiehrf* 

The  proposition  was  received  with  a  shout  of  uni- 
vereal  approbation.  The  vinegar  was  ordered,  with 
pen,  ink  and  paper.  Gtouriav  wrote  out  a  bond  by 
which  every  member  bound  hunself  to  drink  it.  in  case 
it  fell  to  his  lot,  on  the  night  the  last  man,  save  himself, 
was  married ;  and  alter  passing  round  the  table,  it  was 
laid  aside,  with  its  irregular  signatures,  till  twelve.  As 
the  clock  struck,  the  seal  was  set  upon  the  bottle,  an^ 
after  a  somewhat  thoughtful  bumper,  the  host  was 
cafled,  and  the  deposit  mth  its  document  was  formally 
charged  to  his  keeping. 

»  «t  *  «  •  i» 

It  was  on  the  last  night  of  1830,  that  a  gsntleniaQi 
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flUghtlv  corpulent,  and  with  here  and  there  a  gray  hair 
about  nis  temples,  sat  down  alone  at  the  club  table  in 

street,  with  a  dusty  bottle  and  a  single  glass  before 

him.  The  rain  was  beating  violently  against  the  win- 
dows, and  in  a  pause  of  the  gust,  as  he  sat  with  his 
hands  thrust  deeply  into  his  pockets,  the  solemn  tones 
of  the  Old  South,  striking  eleven,  reached  his  ear.  He 
started,  and,  seizing  the  bottle,  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
with  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  his  foce,  and  a 
•hudder  of  disgust  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  soli- 
tary servant  who  waited  his  pleasure. 

"  You  may  leave  the  room,  William,"  said  he,  and 
as  the  door  closed,  he  drew  from  tiis  pocket  a  smoky, 
lime-stained  manuscript,  and  a  number  of  letters,  and 
threw  them  impatiently  on  the  table.  After  sitting  a 
moment  and  tigiitening  his  coat  about  him  in  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  screws  up  his  resolution  with  some 
difficulty,  he  filled  his  glass  from  the  bottle,  and  drank 
it  with  a  sudden  and  hysterical  gulp. 

"  Pah !  it  cuts  like  a  sword.  And  so  here  I  am — the 
last  bachelor i  I  little  thought  it  ten  years  ago,  this 
night.  How  fresh  it  is  in  my  mind  I  Ten  years  since 
I  put  the  seal  on  that  bottle  with  my  own  hand !  It 
seems  impossible.  How  distinctly  I  remember  those 
dozen  rascally  Benedicts  who  are  laughing  at  me  to- 
night, seated  round  this  very  table,  and  roaring  at  my 
proposition !  All  married — St.  John,  and  Fred  Esperel 
ana  little  Gourlay,  and  to-night,  last  of  ail,  O'Lavender 
has  got  before  me  with  his  cursed  alacrity.  And  I  am 
— ^it's  useless  to  deny  it — the  old  bachelor.  I,  Ton 
Corliss — that  am  as  soft  in  my  nature  as  a  *  milk  diet !' 
I — ^that  could  fall  in  love,  any  time  in  my  life,  from 
mere  propinquity!  I — that  have  sworn  (and  broken) 
more  vows  than  mercury !  I — that  never  saw  a  bright 
eye,  nor  touched  a  delicate  finger,  nor  heard  a  treble 
voice  without  making  love  presently  to  its  owner!  I, 
Tom  Coriiss— an  old  bachelor !  Was  it  for  this  I  flirted 

ed  with  yaUf 7  Was  it  for  this  I  played  shadow 

three  nights  successively  to  you, 1  Was  it  for 

this,  oh ,  that  1  flattered  you  into  the  belief 

that  you  was  a  wit,  and  found  you  in  puns  for  a  fort- 
night to  keep  up  the  iUuaion  7  Was  it  for  this  I  forewore 

laughter,  on  serious ,  and  smothered  your 

mother  with  moral  saws  1  Was  it  for  this,  I  say,  that  I 
have  danced  with  time-out-of-miod  wall-flowers,  and 
puckered  my  wits  into  birth-day  rhymes,  and  played 
groomsman  monthly  and  semi-monthly  at  an  unknown 
expense  for  new  kerseymeres  and  bridal  serenades? 
Oh,  Tom  Corliss!  Tom  Corliss!  thou  has  beaten  the 
bush  for  everybody,  but  hast  caught  no  bird  for 
thyself! 

And  8o--thcy  have  each  written  me  a  letter,  as  they 
promised.    Let  me  see : — 

"DBAaToM— How  isth^  hippocrene?  I  think  I  see 
you  with  the  bottle  before  you!  Who  would  have 
dreamed  that  you  would  drink  iti  Pour  mov-memet  I 
am  married  as  yon  know,  and  my  children  sing  *'  we 
are  seven.''  I  am  very  luippy — very.  My  wife^you 
knew  her) — is  a  woman  of  education,  and  Knows  every- 
tliing.  I  can't  say  but  she  knows  too  much.  Her 
learning  does  pester  me,  now  and  then — ^I  confess  that 
I  think  if  I  were  to  marry  again,  it  would  be  a  woman 
that  didn't  read  Greek.  Farewell  Tonu  Marry  and 
he  virtuous.  Yours,  Hauit. 

N.  B.  Never  marry  a  *  woman  of  talents.' " 
Hal  ha!  '*  happy — very  happy  P*  Humbug,  my  dear 
Harry.    Your  ^e  is  a  blue,  as  virulent  as  veroigris, 
and  you  are  the  most  unhappy  of  Benedicts.  So  much 
for  your  crowing.    We'll  see  another : — 

"  Tom,  I  pity  thee.  Thou  poor,  flannel-wrapped,  for- 
saken, fidgetty  bachelor !  drink  thy  vinegar  and  grow 
amiable  I  Here  am  I,  blessed  as  Abraham.  My  wife 
is  the  most  innocent  (that's  her  fault  by  the  way) — the 
most  innocent  creature  that  lives.  She  loves  me  to  a 
foolish  degree.  She  has  no  o|>inion  but  mine — ^no  will 
of  her  own  (except  such  as  I  give  her,  you  underetand) 
— ^no  faults,  and  no  prominent  propensities.  I  am 
happy  as  I  can  expect  m  this  sad  world.  Marry,  Tom, 
marry.    '  The  world  must  be  peopled.'  " 

Thine  ever,  Faxn. 

N.  B.  Don't  many  a  woman  that  is  remarkable  for 
her '  simpUcity.' " 

I  envy  not  tfuo,  Fred  Esperel !  Thy  wife  is  a  fool, 
and  thy  GhUdran«  egregiotts  nfaxnies,  every  one  I  Thou 


would'st  give  the  whole  bunch  of  their  carroty  heads 
for  thy  liberty  again.    Once  more , — 

*'Tom.  my  lad!  get  married!  *  Matrimony,'  you 
know,  *is  like  Jeremiah's  figs— the  good  are  verr 
good" — (the  rest  of  the  Quotation  is  inapt.)  Mv  wi& 
18  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  parish.  (I  wish  she 
wasn't,  by  the  way  I)  My  house  is  the  resort  of  all  the 
gay  fellows  about  town.  Pm  quite  the  thing  (my  wife 
IS,  that  is  to  say)  every  where.  I  am  excesdvely  nappy 
— excessively — assure  yourself  of  that.  I  grow  thin, 
they  say— but  that's  age.  And  I've  lost  my  habit  of 
laughing— but  thaf  s  proper,  as  I'm  warden.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I'm  tolerably  contented,  and  I  think  I 
shall  live  these  ten  years — ^If  my  wife  settles  down — as 
she  will,  you  know.  God  bless  you,  Tom.  How  Is 
the  vinegar  1  Well — marry !  mind  that. . 

Youre  always,  O. 

N.  B.  I  wouldn't  marry  a  beauty,  if  I  were  yon, 
Tom." 

Poor  Gouriay  I  His  wife's  a  belle,  and  he's  as  jealous 
as  Bluebeard — dying  absolutely  of  corrosion.  It's  eat- 
ing him  up  by  inches.  Hang  the  lettere !  they  make 
me  melancholy.  One  more,  and  I'll  throw  the  boding 
thines  into  the  fire : — 

"My  swkjbt  Tom — ^I  hope  the  gods  have  promised 
thee  a  new  weasand.  The  vlnesar  improves,  doubtless, 
by  age.  It  must  be  a  satisfaction,  too.  that  it  b  nectar 
of  your  own  bottling.  Here  I  am — the  happiest  dog 
that  is  coupled.  My  wife  (I  took  warning  from  Gour- 
lay) is  not  run  after  by  a  pack  of  puppies.  She's  not 
handsome,  Heaven  knows — (I  wish  she  were  a  tri/U 
prettier)  but  she's  as  good  as  Dorcas.  Ah !  how  we 
walk  and  talk,  evenings.  (I  prefer  that  time,  as  I  can 
imagine  her  pretty,  when  1  don't  see  her,  you  know, 
Tom.)  And  how  we  sit  in  the  dim  Ught  of  the  boud<^. 
and  gaze  at  each  other's  just  perceptible  figure,  ana 
sigh  r  Ah,  Tom !  marry  and  be  olessed— as  I  am ! 
Youre  truly,  Phil. 

P.  S.  Marry  a  woman  that  is  at  least  pretty,  Tom." 
The  gods  forbid  that  I  should  marry  one  like  yours. 
Phil !  She  is  enough  to  make  one's  face  ache !  Ana 
so  you  are  all  discontented— one's  wife  is  too  smart,  an- 
other's too  simple,  another's  too  pretty,  and  another's 
too  plain !  And  what  might  not  mine  have  been,  had 
I,  too,  been  irreparably  a  husband ! 

Well  I  am  an  "old  bachelor."  I  didn't  think  it 
though,  till  now.  How  hard  it  is  to  believe  one's  self 
past  anything  in  this  world !  And  is  it  my  lot,  with  all 
my  peculiar  fitness  for  matrimony, — with  all  my  dreams 
of  woman,  my  romance,  my  skill  in  philandering^-4s 
it  my  lot  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  after  all !  Am  I  to  be 
shunned  by  sixteen  as  a  bore — to  be  pointed  at  by 
schoolboys  as  an  "old  bachelor"— (shocking  title!)  to 
be  invited  to  superannuated  tea-drinkings— to  be  quiz- ' 
zed  vrith  solicitations  for  foundling  hospitals— to  be 
asked  of  my  rheumatism,  and  pestered  for  snufi*,  and 
recommended  to  warm  chain !  The  eods  pity  me ! 

But,  not  so  fast!  What  is  the  prm&gious  diflference ! 
What  if  I  were  married !  I  should  have  to  pay  for  a 
whole  house  instead  of  a  part — to  feed  Heaven-knows- 
how-many  mouths  instead  of  one— to  give  up  my 
whole  bed  for  a  half  or  quarter— to  dine  at  another's 
hour  and  not  my  own — to  adopt  another's  friendship 
and  submit  my  own  to  her  pleasure — ^to-give  up  my 
nap  after  dinner  for  a  romp  with  a  child — to  turn  my  , 
libary  into  a  nursery,  and  my  quiet  fire  into  a  Babel— 
to  call  on  my  wife's  cronies,  and  dine  my  wife's  follow- 
ers, and  humor  my  wife's  palate,  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  cronies,  followers,  and  palate.  "  But  there's  do- 
mestic feUcity,"  says  the  imp  at  my  elbow,  "  and  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  and  sweet  reliance,  and  the  re 
spectability  of  a  man  of  family,  and  duty  to  the  state, 
and  perpetuation  of  name,  and  comfort,  and  attention, 
and  love."  Prizes  in  a  lottery— all !  and  a  whole  life 
the  price  of  a  ticket ! 

And  why  not  live  single,  then  ?  What  should  I  have 
then,  which  I  cannot  nave  now  1  Company  at  my 
table  ?  I  can  have  it  when  I  like— «nd  what  £b  better, 
gudi  as  I  like.  Personal  attention  7  Half  a  wife's  pin- 
money  will  purchase  the  most  aseidttons.  L<yve? 
What  need  have  I  of  thati  or  how  iong  does  it  last 
when  It  is  compulsory  7  Is  there  a  treasure  in  my  heart 
that  will  oanker  if  it  is  not  spenf?  Have  I  afl«ctions 
that  wiUknaw  like  a  hunger  It  they  are  not  fed?  Mut 
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I  lore  and  be  beloved?  I  think  not    But  thie  is  the 
rub,  if  there  be  one. 
I'U  look  into  it  the  first  day  I  feel  metaphysical. 


THE  LAME  PIG. 


Mas.  M'Cbix,  Charles  Matthews's  old  Scotch  lady, 
was  simplicity  itself,  and  her  heart  overflowed  with  the 
warmest  affections  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Josiah 
Flowerdew,  of  Manchester,  had  occasion  to  visit  Edin- 
burgh, that  free-stone  village  which  Scotsmen  call  a 
metropolis,  situated  a  mile  or  two  from  Lelth,  a  sea- 
port town  on  the  river  Forth.  He  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M'Crie,  and  was 
received  by  them  with  all  the  frank  and  courteous 
kindness  of  their  disposition. 

One  Sunday,  after  having  attended  divine  service  in 
the  doctor's  church,  he  returned  with  his  hospitable 
ftiends  to  their  residence.  A  nice,  hot,  tasty,  but  fru- 
gal dinner,  was  quickly  placed  upon  the  table. 

**  Good  folk  hunger  after  the  word,"  observed  the  old 
lady,  putting  a  haddock  of  fourteen  inches  long,  with 
an  ocean  of  oysters  and  butter,  on  Josiah's  plate ;  <'  and 
tak'  a  willy  waueht  of  that  Ma]aga->-it's  gusty  and 
priesome ;  our  ^uld  man  was  dry  in  the  pulpit,  and  ye 
nae  as  guide  right  to  be  dry  out  of  it— hem  !  Excuse 
me,  doctor— Lord,  sir,  ye  are  filing  your  hands." 

Mr.  Josiah  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
could  not,  even  when  an  aged  and  wrinkled  face  met 
his  gaze,  fisll  to  remember,  that  once  the  same  cheek 
was  dyed  with  the  hue  of  the  rose,  and  the  eyes  cast  a 
lustre  which  would  have  maddened  an  anchorite.  He 
therefore,  out  of  devotion  to  what  was  past,  ate  and 
drank  as  directed  of  what  was  present.  After  having 
in  this  fashion  labored  with  a  vigor  and  industry  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  Irish  laborer  deepening 
the  Thames,  or  a  student  of  Stinkomalee  ettling  at 
comprehending  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Ke- 
view,  he  was  constrained,  from  absolute  want  of  local 
capacity,  to  give  over—"  to  cease  labor,  to  dig  and  to 
delve,"  in  a  horrid  brute,  of  the  bird  species,  which 
must  have  been  cousln-german  to  the  penguins  of  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

"The  'tither  leg,  Mr.  Josiah  Powderjew?"  said  the 
doctor.  "  The '  tither  leg,  doctor  I  May  I  perish  if  one 
joint  of  the  whole  carcase  has  moved  the  flutter  of  a 
goat*8  wing,"  answered  Josiah.  "Te  are  ower  genty 
with  the  beast,  Mr.  Flowerdew,"  observed  the  old  lady. 
"  Doctor,  mark  ye  that,  and  abuse  nae  man's  gude 
name.  Rive  it,  sir— rive  it."  "  It  is  teugh— it  is,  of  a 
Terity,"  said  the  doctor,  as  his  eye-tooth  snappea  in  a 
atruggle  with  a  tendon  which  would  have  held  his  ma- 
jesty^s  yacht  in  a  hurricane.  "  And  toothsome  forbye," 
observed  Mrs.  M*Crie;  "but  it's  wrang  to  sport  we'  a 
human  creature's  distresses.  Na,  na,  Mr.  Josiah,  ye 
needna  look  sae  wae  like.  Possession,  nae  doubt  is 
nine  points  of  the  law ;  but  the  rightful  owner  of  that 
yellow  stump  is  lang  syne  gathered  to  his  forbears.  Of 
a  troth,  it  would  be  an  awfu'  moment  gin  he  cam  to 
▼indicate  his  ain." 

Mr.  Flowerdew  shuddered,  and  for  reason  than  can 
Tery  well  be  understood,  agreed  most  heartily  with  his 
hostess.  "  But  as  I'm  in  the  land  of  the  living !"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  M'Crie,  "  our  taupy  lass  has  a'thegether 
neglected  the  syllabub.  There  it  stands,  in  the  pride 
of  Its  beauty,  in  the  aumry.  Surely  I've  been  carried 
mysell.  Doctor,  whenever  you  gae  by  the  hour  and 
five  minutes,  I'm  clean  done  for  ony  mair  use  that 
dav— I  can  mind  naething."  "Neither  can  I,  Mrs. 
MxJrie,"  observed  Mr.  Josiah,  Innocently.  "It's  a 
blessing  for  you,  Mr.  Josiah,"  answered  the  old  lady ; 
"if  I  had  minded  a'  Pve  heard,  I  would  by  this  time 
have  beenxiemented."  "  Right,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "  the  female  is  the  weaker  vessel— a  cracked 
pitcher,  as  a  man  may  say,  and  in  no  way  fit  to  be  the 
repository  of  the  wonders  of  airt  and  science."  *'And 
yet,"  retorted  Mrs.  M'Crie,  somewhat  piqued  at  the 
observation,  "  there  are  some  airts,  of  the  whilk  ve  are 
as  ignorant  as  a  dead  dog — saving  the  compairishon." 
"And  in  what,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 7'^  answered 
the  doctor,  with  much  solemnity.  "In  whati  Ye 
•ee,  Mr.  Loorhew,"  he  added,  "  I  in  naewise  eschew 


the  inquiry."  "  Na,  then,  gudeman,"  exclaimed  the 
old  lady  exuldngly,  "I  hae  you  now  on  the  hip— that 
is— God  save  us— excuse  the  expression.  Mr.  Josiah ; 
we  are  plain  folk."  "  Madam,"  answered  Mr.  Flower- 
dew, "make  no  apology.  The  recollections  are  de- 
Srhtful.  I  have  many  warm  remembrances  of  the 
nd.  But  pray,  madam,  don't  let  us  lose  the  advantage 
of  knowing  in  what  matter  of  lore  you  transcend  the 
doctor.  Piay  be  so  condescending."  "Nay,  kind  sir," 
said  the  old  lady,  "  it's  a  joke  of  my  own ;  but,  as  it  is 
connected  with  that  vetv  syllabub  that  our  lass  has  set 
before  you,  I  shall  ask  the  doctor  again.  Ye  that  ken 
the  three  wonderful  things  in  the  wartd,  yea,  the  four 
wonderful  things  and  stmnge,  how  mak  ye  the  sylla- 
bub?" "I  tak  the  lass."  "Whish^  doctor;  gin  ye 
begin  that  gate,"  interrupted  the  old  lady,  "I  maun  be 
the  expounder  of  the  text  mysell.  So  ye  see,  Mr. 
Flowerdew"— 

But  before  the  secret  is  disclosed,  we  must  inform 
our  readers  that  there  is  a  certain  jug  or  pipkin  of 
earthenware  used  in  various  culinary  and  detergent 
purposes  in  Scotland,  called  a  "  pig,"  and  which,  from 
the  tenacious  kind  ot  earth  (laam  or  loam)  of  which  it 
is  composed,  ^s  by  the  distinctive  name  of  a  "  1am» 
pig;"  a  utensil  of  which,  fifty  years  ago,  to  have  been 
Ignorant,  would  have  been  a  confession  of  stultification 
as  great  as  if  you  thought  that  the  red  sea  was  rubi- 
cund. 

" So,  sir,"  condnued  Mrs.  M'Crie,  "when  I  want  to 
make  a  syllabub— if  s  grand  for  a  cold,  or  a  kittling  in 
the  throat"— 

"Madam  I— 

"  Yes,  it's  nae  doubt  of  healing  virtues,"  observed 
the  doctor—"  medicinal  in  all  matters,  thoradcal,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression ;  and,  Mr.  Towerflew,  it  has 
the  advanta^  of  being  divertive  and  jocund  in  the 
swallow.  Sir,  I  hold  in  utter  execration  your  sennas 
and  globars;  the  latter  are,  of  a  oerty,  an  abomination 
before  the  Lord.  I  ance  had  a  dose  thereof— gin  I  live 
to  the  age  of  Methusalem,  the  day  will  be  to  me  like 
yestreen :  they  took  a  good  forty  minutes  to  chow,  my 
inside  was  curmurring like  doos  in  a  docket  It  was 
most  special  unsavory,  Mr.  Sourspew." 

"  So,"  continued  the  old  lady,  after  an  iropatiant 
pause;  "I  send  to  the  market  and  our  BeU  brings  me 
a  lame  pig." 

"  But  why  a  lame  pig'P* 

"Why  a  lame  pig,  sir?— what  way  no?  Sir,  nae- 
thing but  a  lame  pig  will  answer  the  purpose  I" 

"  I  cry  you  merc^,  good  lady." 

"  So  our  Bell  brings  me  a  lame  pig.  I  aye  tell  oar 
lass  (she  has  been  wi'  us  these  thnteen  years,  come 
Martimas;  she  is  the  O*  of  her  grandfather,  as  the 
doctor  says,  when  he  is  facetious,)  to  pick  me  out  a 
clean  ane." 

"  Very  right,"  said  Mr.  Joriah.  "  But  Pm  afraid  yon 
would  have  little  choice  in  that  respect." 

"  Ye  are  wrang,  Mr.  Cowersew,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  they  are  aye  weel  washed  outside  and  in." 

"  Oh,  doctor,  no  joking;  this  is  a  serious  matter." 

"Na;  there's  no  joking,"  observed  the  old  lady. 
"They  are  weel  scraped  wr  a  heather  ringe." 

"A  what,  madam  r 

"  A  nivefu'  o'  heather ;  wi'  the  whilk  you  get  even 
to  the  most  extreme  comer  of  the  concern." 

"No  doubt,  madam,  if  you  are  permitted." 

"  Permitted,  Mr.  Josiah !  and  jnn  I  buy  a  pig,  may  I 
no  do  what  I  chuse  wi'  it  7  or  wr  onv  ither  face  of  day 
for  which  I  gave  ready  cuinziel  Ye  have,  sir,  great 
character  in  England  for  cleanliness,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Mrs.  Flowerdew  never  has  a  pig  in  her  aught  but 
she  washes  it  inside  and  out,  as  clean  as  the  driven 
snaw." 

"Nay  hi  that,"  said  Mr.  Flowerdew,  "I  can  assure 
you  you  are  mistaken.    Before  the  pigs  reach  us** 

"Weel,  weel;  ither  folk  do  it,  and  that  is  the  same 
thing.  SO)  when  BeU  comes  heme,  I  says,  hand  me 
down  the  can  with  the  virgin  honey,  and  I  drap  tw« 
dessert  spoonfuls  into  the  pig's  mouth" — 

"  Into  its  mouth,  madam  r'  ■ 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  where  would  you  have  it  put  t — 
a  pig's  mouth  was  na  gien  to  it  for  naething— or  jelly 
will  do  as  weeL  Na,  Pve  tried  your  large  bergamot 
*  O  tigBifiw  giaadehlM. 
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preserved  pear ;  but  whilea  the  pig's  neck  is  no  that 
wide  to  admit  a  pear  of  that  size,  and  it's  faahlous 
squeezing  it  in." 

"  No  doubt,  madam,  and  dangerous." 

^*  YeSj  ^  the  neck  break ;  but  when  ye  mell  and 
meddle  wi'  pigs,  ye  maun  mind  ye  deal  wi*  sttppeiy 
gear."  .     - 

*'  Very  true,  madam  I" 

"  Weel,  then,  our  lass  carries  the  pig  to  the  cow, 
and  there  she  eently  milks  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm 
milk  in  upon  the  henny  or  jelly,  or  pear,  as  it  may  be." 

"  Into  the  pig,  madam !" 

<'  Ay,  into  the  mouth  o't  Surely  that's  nae  kitde 
matter  1" 

"  Now,  madam,  as  I  am  an  ordinary  sinner,  that  is 
an  operation  that  would  puxzle  all  Lancashire.  Into 
its  mouth !" 

'*Weel,  I'm  astonished  at  you,  sir:  is  there  ony 
mystery  or  sorcery  in  Bell  handing  a  pig  wi'  the  tae 
hand,  and  milking  a  cow  with  the  tttherl" 

"I  realiv,  madam,  in  my  innocence  of  heart,  thought 
that  the  pLe  might  have  run" — 

"Runo^rl  Nae  doubt;  sowud  It  gin  ye  filled  it 
o'er  fu.    So  hame  comes  the  pig" — 

"  Of  itseli;  madam  r 

"  Sir  1  Lord,  sir,  vou  speak  as  if  the  pig  could  walk  I" 

"I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  madam;  I  truly 
forgot  the  milk  and  jelly.  It  would  be  eztreordinaJT  if 
U  could." 

*<  Very,  sir.    So  the  lass  biinga  me  my  lame  pig." 

"  Ah,  that's  another  reason.  Well,  mav  I  be  drawn 
to  a  thread  if  I  could  divine  why  you  preteired  a  lame 

"  Ye  needna  gang  to  Rome  to  team  that  $  a  lame  pif 
is  aye  fendlesL  So  I  begin  to  steer  and  steer  the  milk 
andjeUy." 

"  Steer  and  steer,  madam  I" 

"  Ay — mix  a'  weel  up  thegether.*' 

"  And  may  I  entreat  to  know  with  what  you  stir  Itl" 

"  Wi'  a  spoon  to  be  sure;  ye  wadna  hae  me  do  It  wi' 
my  fingers  7" 

"  God  forbid,  madam  I  I  would  use,  if  heaven  ever 
employed  me  in  the  manner  you  mention,  a  spoon  with, 
a  most  respectably  ions  handle." 

"  It's  better  of  length,  certainly,  sir.  Naething  can 
escape  you,  then  i  Woel,  the  next  thine  we  do  b  this, 
to  gently  put  the  pig  before  the  Are  to  ammer." 

"Toimmerl" 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  there  it  sund  or  it  reeks  acain.  But 
you  must  not  let  it  get  o'er  het :  it  would  bum  the 
mUk." 

"  And  the  pig,  too,  madam." 

'*  Oh !  that's  naething.  We  dinna  (ash  ourselves  wi' 
the  pi£.    What  were  they  made  for?" 

"  Why,  truly,  madam,  I  thought,  until  this  day,  that 
I  knew  something  of  their  history ;  but  I  find  I  have 
been  woefully  ignorant." 

"  We  canna  reach  perfection  at  once,  as  our  gude- 
man  says  (wha,  by-the-bye,  is  and  has  been  this  half 
hour,  as  sound  as  a  top.)  And  so,  after  the  pig  has 
simmered  and  simmered,  ye  in  wi'  the  spoon  again." 

"  Again,  madam  I" 

"Ay,  sir ;  ye  wadna  liae  it  all  in  a  mess  at  the  bot- 
tom V* 

"  Far  from  it,  niadam ;  as  far  as  possible." 

"  So  ye  maun  gie  another  stir  or  twii,  until  it  sings." 

**  Sings,  madam  7  And  does- the  pig  make  no  omer 
noite  during  all  this  operation  7" 

"  Scarce  any  other,  gin  it's  a  good  pig;  but  all  de- 

Knds  on  that  I've  seen  a  lame  pig,  that  afore  the 
at  had  touched  its  sides  a  matter  o{  five  minutes, 
would  have  gane  off  in  a  crack." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that,  in  the  least,  madam." 

"  You  would  wonder,  if  your  Bnglisb  pigs  had  hidf 
the  value  of  the  Scotch." 

"Possibly,  madam." 

"Of  a  verily,"  continued  Mrs.  M'Crie,  "  there  was  a 
pig  played  me  ance  a  maist  mischancy  tAck.  Ye  see, 
I  expected  a  pairty  of  our  presbyteiy  to  denner,  and  I 
had  sent  our  Bell  out  for  the  maist  capacious  pig  she 
could  grip;  and  I  had  poured  in  the  quantum  m^,  as 
the  medidners  say,  of  het  milk  on  the  gooeebernes  (I 
was  making  a  posset,)  and  a'  went  weel ;  but  when  I 
thought  it  was  done  to  a  hair,  out  i^>  a  het  aizle ;  our 


Bell  (the  liizsy !)  sprang  to  the  tae  side ;  the  pig  gaed 
the  tither— a'  was  ruined." 

"  And  the  poor  pig— what  became  of  it  7" 

"Puir,  indeed  1  It  wasna  worth  the  minding:  its 
head  was  dung  in,  and  it  gat  a  sma'  fracture  on  the 
side ;  but  as  it  was  bonny  in  its  color,  and  genty  in  its 
mak,  Bell'syned  it  out  in  clear  water,  then  rubbediiup 
wi'  a  duster,  and  clapped  it  on  the  shelf  in  the  kitchen, 
where  it  lies  to  this  blessed  day,  in  peace  and  quiet,  as 
I  may  say.  In  my  opinion,  or,  the  pig  luuina  bees 
right  made." 

"  N«t  right  made,  madam  7" 

"Not  right  made,  sir.  You  look  suiprised.  Think 
you  ony  body  can  make  a  pig  7" 

"  Far  from  it,  madam." 

"  It  would  sarely  £uh  you  and  me,  F m  jalousingi 
Mr.  Josiah  Flowerdew." 

"  Admitted,  madam,  admitted.  But,  my  dear  Mrs. 
M'Crie,  I  have  just  one  other  thing  to  ask.  You  have 
told  me — (here  Josiah  gave  a  shu<&er) — how  the  milk 
and  honey  gets  in.  Now.  madam,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
ask  how  you  get  the  syllabub  outl" 

"How  we  get  it  out 7  Lord,  sir,  you  surprise  me! 
Just  the  way  we  put  it  it  How  woiud  you  get  it  outl 
Sure  there's  nae  masic  in  that !" 

"Nay.  madam,  I  aon't  pretend  to  venture  upon  any 
speculations  on  the  point  There  are  many  reasons, 
no  doubt,  why  the  pig  would  easier  let  it  out  than  in  i 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  prefer  the  mouth.  But.  after 
it  is  out,  pray,  madam,  who  eats  the  syUabub7- 
pray,  madam,  do  you  also  eat  the  pig  7" 

<^Ha,  hal  Weel,  that's  gude.    Lord,  air,  1 
hard  as  a  stane !" 

"  Oed,  madam,  you  are  right ;  I  liad  forgot  the  fry- 
ing. But  as  to  the  milk  and  jelly,  or  the  beroamoi 
pear,  after  the  pig's,  for  whose  intestines  are  thiy  de- 
voted 7" 

"Sir  7" 

"Pray,  madam,  who  devoun  tliat7*'  p<dntingwith 
his  finger  to  the  horrid  potion  before  liim. 

"You,  sir,  if  you  will  do  me  that  honor." 

"Me,  madam!  Me!  Good  nighty  madam.  Prar 
don't  waken  the  doctor.  I  am  particulariy  engaged. 
Nay,  madam,  not  a  morsel — (I  would  as  soon  bolt  sl 
barbecued  toad,  or  mouth  a  curried  hedge-hog) — ^I  do 
entreat  you  to  keep  it  for  the  next  presbytery.  If  they 
resemble  our  clergy  in  the  south,  they  are  more  lamiU 
iar  with  pigs  than  I  am.  Well,  well  1"  Mr.  Flower- 
dew  was  neard  to  exclaim,  as  he,  in  a  manner,  tum- 
bled down,  in  his  liaste,  from  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stair.  "  I  have  often  heard  that  the  Scotch  were  dirty  ; 
but,  by  all  the  stripes  in  a  yard  of  gingham,  they  were 
bom  Murbaiians !" 

"  Mr.  jDouratew !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  awakening. 
"  Where  are  you  7  Here's  my  wife  with  the  syllabub. 
Where  are  you,  Mr.  Moorakew7" 

"I'm  oifl"  answered  Mr.  Josiah;  and  it  is  said  by 
his  friends,  that  during  a  long  life  of  some  seventy 
yearsL  no  pereuasion  could  induce  him  ever  again  to 
visit  fidinburgh.  "The  lame  pig,"  he  would  mutter 
to  himseli;  "The  jelly  and  hot  milk!  Heaven  save 
me  ftom  such  a  calamity !" 


,  the  pig's  as 


MERRY   TERRY. 
Oil  AN  OLD  REEFER'S  YARN. 

BT  WILUAM   LBOOETT. 

"  CoBcs,  spin  US  a  yam,  Jack,  my  boy,"  said  a  curiy- 
headed,  rosy-cheeked  young  midshipman,  to  old  Jack 
Palmer,  one  evening,  as  we  were  running  down  the 
Spanish  Main,  before  as  sweet  a  breexe  as  ever  filled  a 
to.gallant-sail.  Jack  Palmer  was  an  old  sea-dog,  and 
a  cKver  fellow,  at  least  in  the  Yankee  sense  of  the 
word.  He  had  seen  all  sorts  of  service,  and  knew  all 
sorts  of  stories,  which  were  perhaps  not  the  less  amu- 
sing for  their  want  of  grammar  and  their  abundance  of 
sea-phrases.  He  was  master's  mate  of  the  gun-deck ; 
but  when  called  upon  for  a  story  by  Ro^  Willy,  (tha 
name  of  the  little  reefer  that  had  asked  Jack  for  a 
yam,)  his  business  for  the  day  was  finished :  the  gro£ 
had  been  served ;  the  bull  stowed  away  in  the  splrit- 
xoom,  and  the  key  of  the  hatch  returned  to  tlie  mastar. 


MERRY  TERRT. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  eToning,  too,  and  as  it  was  only 
three  bells  of  the  second  dog-watch,  and  of  course  too 
early  to  turn  in,  Jack  sat  down  on  the  fo'castle  chest, 
and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply.  He  was 
Immediately  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  midshipmen,  ea- 
m  to  listen,  and,  after  the  usual  preliminary  of  a 
fresh  quid,  he  began  as  follows : 

Merriville  Terry,  or  as  they  used  to  call  him  for 
shortness,  Merry  Terry— and  a  right  good  name  it  was, 
for  he  was  as  gay  a  lark  as  ever  gave  life  to  a  steerage 
mess-table — was  one  of  the  noblest  middies  that  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  as  full  of  rigs  and  jokes  as  a  French 
man-of-war  is  of  music,  and  they  were  quite  as  harm- 
less, too ;  for  Merry  never  said  anything  to  hurt  a  ship- 
mate's feelings,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  getting  an- 
ery  at  his  fun.  There  wasn't  a  reefer  in  the  whole 
fleet  that  didn't  love  him  like  a  brother;  noraluflf, 
that  when  there  was  hard  duty  to  do,  didn't  &vor  him 
all  he  could ;  for  Merry  had  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
couldn't  stand  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  service  as 
weU  as  some.  But  he  was  no  skulk,  and,  blow  hiffh 
or  blow  low.  Merry  never  shrank  from  his  watch. 
When  the  relief  was  called  at  night,  whether  it  was 
calm  or  storm,  all  sail  or  a  close-reefed  top-sail  and 
fore-sail,  it  made  no  dlfierence,  on  deck  he  always  was 
before  the  sound  would  be  out  of  the  bell.  He  didn't 
tumble  up  the  hatchway  either,  as  some  of  you  reefers 
do,  with  vour  hands  in  your  oeckets,  and  your  bow 
ports  half  shut,  or  fumbling  at  your  button-holes,  like 
a  green-horn  at  a  gasquet;  but  up  he  sprung,  wide 
awake,  and  rigged  from  clue  to  earing,  as  ii  all  dressed 
to  go  ashore  on  liberty.  As  I  said  afore,  every  body 
horn  stem  to  stem,  liked  Merry  Terry,  or  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  tmm  one  end  of  the  navv  ust  to  the  other — 
all  except  one  man.  As  for  the  sailors,  it  would  have 
done  your  heart  good  to  see  how  they  watched  his  eye 
wh<ni  he  had  charge  of  the  deck,  as  if  they  wanted  to 
spell  out  his  orders  before  he  had  time  to  speak  'em. 
'They  would  do  more  for  a  single  look  of  Merry,  than 
for  all  the  curses  and  damns  of  the  skipper,  though 
backed  by  the  boatswain's  mate,  with  the  cats  in  his 
hand.  It  wasn't  from  any  fear  of  him  you  may  be 
sure,  for  I  don't  believe  Merry  ever  stopped  a  man's 

O,  or  so  much  as  save  him  a  cross  word.  In  his  life ; 
t  was  from  pure  love  and  respect.  When  he  spoke, 
to  be  sure,  there  was  something  in  his  tone  and  man- 
ner that  seemed  to  say  he  must  be  obeyed ;  and  when 
he  looked  at  a  man  who  had  been  cutting  up  rustics, 
though  he  didn't  frown,  or  swell,  or  try  to  look  big,  as 
1  have  seen  some  officere  do,  yet  there  was  that  in  his 
eye  that  made  the  stoutest  quail.  It  was  just  so  among 
the  reefers  at  the  mess-table.  If  two  of  them  was  sky- 
larking or  quarreling,  or  doing  anythflig  ungentleman- 
ly.  Merry  would  just  look  at  them,  and  Uiey  would 
leave  off  at  once,  and  drop  their  heaas  like  a  dog- vane 
in  a  calm.  I  said  every  body  loved  him  :  I  remember 
onee,  when  we  were  beating  up  the  Straits  with  a  Le- 
vanter dead  a-head,  and  Mowing  so  heavy  it  almost 
took  the  very  buttons  off  our  jackets,  thatMeny,  some 
how  or  other,  happened  to  fall  overboard,  lie  had 
been  standing  on  the  tafDel,  with  his  quadrant  in  his 
hand,  tr3ring  to  get  a  chance  at  a  lunar,  when  all  of  a 
audden  the  old  hulk  made  a  heavy  lee-lurch,  and  away 
he  went  splash  Into  the  water.  Though  there  was  a 
aea  running,  like  so  many  mountains  chasing  each 
other,  yet  before  you  could  say  Jack  RoMnsoii,  no  less 
than  four  stout  fellows  were  overboard  after  him.  It 
lUced  to  have  gone  hard  with  the  whole  five,  for  it  was 
more  than  the  stoutest  swimmer  could  do  to  keep  his 
head  above  board,  and  befor^  we  could  clear  away  the 
Btam  boat,  though  we  didn't  stop  to  cast  off  the  gripes, 
but  cut  and  slashed  away,  they  were  almost  out  of 
right  to  leeward.  Old  Tom  tiowman,  the  quarter- 
gtmnetf  and  Bill  Williams,  the  captain  of  the  fo* castle, 
made  out  to  reach  Merry  just  as  he  was  going  down 
the  last  time ;  and  though  it  was  as  much  as  their  own 
Uvea  were  worth,  they  held  him  up  till  the  boat  came 
to  their  assistance.  I  well  remember  the  joy  of  all 
hands  when  the  boat  pulled  up  under  the  stam,  near 
enough  for  'em  to  see  that  Merry  was  in  it ;  and  when 
they  hooked  on  the  tackles,  I  don't  believe  that  ever  a 
ship's  crew  ran  away  with  the  falls  with  as  much  e;ood 
wiu,  as  aura  did  that  evenine  in  rumdng  up  the  jolly- 
host  that  had  JBaved  Merry  IWry. 


The  day  Merry  first  came  aboard  our  craft  Is  as  fresh 
in  my  mind  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  and  a  snug,  trim- 
built  little  fellow  he  was,  too,  as  ever  broke  a  biscuit, 
or  went  coxswain  of  a  captain's  gig.  He  was  then 
about  as  old  as  Rosy  Willy  here,  and  much  such  an- 
other }  only  he  was  taunter  built,  and  broader  in  the 
bows,  and  carried  sail  more  man-of-war  fashion.  His 
eye  was  as  blue  as  the  sea  in  the  tropics,  and  as  bright 
as  the  tropic  sea  sometimes  is  at  night,  when  it  seems 
all  on  fire.  His  head  was  covered  with  dark  hair,  that 
lay  as  thick  and  close  as  the  nap  on  this  monkey- 
jacket;  and  his  skin  was  so  white  and  soft,  that  it  al- 
ways seemed  a  pity  when  I  saw  him  standing  his 
watch  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  his  plump  little 
cheeks  looking  as  red  as  if  the  blood  was  goin^  to  start 
right  through  them.  However,  he  didn't  mmd  it  the 
value  of  a  scupper  nail,  and  I  don't  know  but  it  did  him 
good,  for  he  grew  handsomer  as  he  got  a  little  tanned, 
and  seemed  never  happier  than  when  he  was  on  duty. 
He  was  a  little  green  at  firat,  of  course,  but  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  getting  the  weather-gage  of  Merry, 
for  as  sure  as  an  old  reefer  tried  to  run  a  rig  on  him, 
he  would  just  cock  up  his  bright  blue  eye,  and  see 
what  the  other  was  up  to  in  the  turn  of  a  glass. 

It  was  a  long  cruise  that  we  were  together,  and 
Merry  got  to  be  as  much  of  a  man  in  size  and  appear- 
ance as  any  of  us,  before  it  was  over,  though  he  couldn't 
have  been  more  Uian  eighteen  then.  On  our  arrival  in 
New  York,  the  most  of  the  middies  got  their  walking- 

Gipera  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  made  sail  each  for 
s  home.  Mernr's  connections,  who  were  of  Irish 
descent,  lived  In  Virginia,  and  it  was  that  way  he  laid 
his  course,  you  may  be  sure.  I  remember  very  well 
the  morning  when  1  had  the  third  cutter  called  away 
and  manned  for  him ;  and  as  we  wrung  each  other's 
hand  at  the  gangway,  neither  of  us  had  voice  enough 
to  say  good-bye.  My  stomach  felt  all  that  day  as 
empty  as  a  midshipman's  locker,  and  the  ship  seemed 
as  lonesome  to  me  as  the  old  brig  Nancy  did  once, 
when  all  hands  died  off  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  left  me 
and  the  old  tom-cat  the  only  living-souls  aboard  of  her. 

For  about  two  yeara  after  Mernville  and  me  parted. 
I  lost  the  run  of  my  old  shipmate.  He  continued 
ashore,  but  I  soon  got  tired  of  being  cooped  up  in  nar- 
row streets,  with  no  chance  of  seeing  more  of  the  sky 
than  chose  to  shine  bdtween  the  tops  of  the  dingy 
houses.  Happening  to  hear  that  some  of  my  acquaint- ' 
ances  were  gome  al^ard  a  ship  then  fitting  out  at  Bos- 
ton, I  applfed  for  orders  myself,  and  was  soon  once 
more  where  I  had  a  little  sea-room  to  ware  and  haul 
upon.  That  was  a  short  cruise,  and  by  the  time  twenty 
months  were  up,  we  were  all  home  again,  the  crew  dis- 
charged, and  I,  with  my  hands  in  my  beckets,  spinning 
street-yam,  and  having  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 

The  next  ship  I  was  ordered  to  was  my  own  name- 
sake, old  Jack  Adams;  she  was  lying  m  Hampton- 
roads,  ready  for  sea.  The  first  man  I  met,  as  I  went 
up  the  accommodation-ladder,  was  Merry  Ternr  him- 
self, who  stood  upon  the  gang-way-tUl  to  receive  me. 
I  knew  him  at  a  glance,  though  he  was  a  good  deal 
altered ;  and  he  knew  me,  too,  as  soon  as  his  eye  rested 
on  my  face.  Merry  was  by  this  time  about  twenty 
years  of  we,  or  thereabouts,  and  a  finer  looking  fellow 
never  trodthe  quarter-deck.  He  had  lately  lost  both 
his  parents,  and  this  had  given  a  sort  of  sad  expression 
to  his  countenance  that  made  him  appear  handsomer 
than  ever.  I  soon  foimd  that  he  was  tne  general  favor- 
ite on  board  the  ship,  as  indeed  he  always  was,  go 
where  he  would ;  ana  It  was  expected  that  before  wo 
sailed  he  would  get  his  parchment  from  Washington, 
and  mount  a  swab.  An  elegant  luff  he  would  nave 
made,  too,  for  if  ever  man  knew  how  to  work  a  ship, 
it  was  Meny  Terry.  When  he  had  the  deck,  the  old 
craft  herself  seemed  to  know  it ;  and  no  matter  what 
kind  of  weather  we  had,  she  was  sure  to  behave  as 
obedient  as  a  side-boy.  I  have  seen  him  put  her  in 
stays  where  there  wasn't  a  breaker  of  water  to  spare, 
with  rocks  both  a-head  and  a-stam,  and  the  wind 
whkzing  round  and  round,  like  a  bee  in  a  bucket  of 
tar.  But  when  it  was  "  helm's  a-lee,"  and  Merry  had 
the  trumpet,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  missing 

1  niind  I  told  you  a  while  ago  that  every  body  liked 
Meny  Terry,  except  one  man— that  man  waa  the  akip^ 
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per.  Somehow  or  other  he  hated  him  worse  than  the 
devil  hates  a  marine.  He  used  to  ride  him  down  like 
a  main  tack,  would  row  him  on  all  occasions,  and  put 
him  on  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  duly.  It  was  even 
thought  he  had  clapped  a  stopper  on  his  promotion. 
The  story  amone  the  reefers  went  that  Merry  had  come 
athwart  captain^s  hawse  in  some  love  affair:  but 
whether  that  was  so  or  not  was  mere  dead-reckoning, 
for  Merry  was  as  close  as  an  oyster,  and  never  spoke  a 
disrespectful  word  of  his  commander.  In  return  for 
all  the  abuse  he  received,  he  would  only  curl  his  lip  a 
little,  and  look  at  him  dead  in  the  eye»— but  such  a 
look  as  he  would  sometimes  give  him !  I  would  rather, 
for  my  part,  have  been  on  short  allowance  of  grog  for 
a  month.  Well,  things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some 
weeks,  till  at  last  saihng  orders  were  given  out,  and  of 
course  there  was  no  more  going  ashore  for  the  middies. 
The  boats  were  run  up  and  stowed,  the  pole  to' gallant 
masts  struck,  and  storm  stumps  sent  up  In  their  place ; 
all  hands  were  called  to  unmoor,  and  we  even  hove 
short,  so  as  to  bo  ready  to  trip  and  beofi)  whenever 
word  should  come  from  the  cabin  to  that  effect  When 
all  this  was  done,  the  captain  sent  up  an  order  to  have 
his  gig  lowered  away  and  manned,  and  directly  after 
came  on  deck  himself  in  a  full  rig  of  citizen's  toggs. 
Merry  Terry  stood  in  the  sangway,  leaning  over  tne 
hammock  doth,  when  he  neard  the  boatswain's  mate 
pipe  away  the  gigs,  and  as  the  familiar  sound  struck 
nia  ear,  I  noticed  that  he  started  and  turned  pale.  It 
was  a  glorious  night — ^much  such  an  evening  as  this, 
only  later,  about  two  or  three  bells  in  the  first  watch,  I 
think.  As  the  captain  passed  over  the  gangway  he 
gave  a  peculiar  kind  of  look  at  Merry — something  like 
what  a  monkey  would  at  a  marine  after  stealing  his 
pipe-day-— and  then  turning  round  to  the  first  lull,  he 
aaid,  "Kemember,  Mr.  Orlop,  that  you  are  under 
Bailing  orders,  and  that  no  one  must  leave  the  ship  on 
any  pretence."  As  he  spoke  this  he  turned  another 
malicious  jglance  at  Merry  out  o£  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
and  jumping  into  the  stem  sheets  of  the  gig,  orderea 
the  men  to  let  fall  and  give  way. 

As  lonff  as  the  sound  of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks 
could  be  heard.  Merry  stood  as  still  as  a  stock-fish,  his 
eye  following  the  wake  of  the  boat  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
haze  of  distance.  When  he  could  neither  hear  nor  see 
it  any  longer,  he  beg;an  to  walk  about  as  wild  as  the 
devil  in  a  gale  of  winds  and  the  reefers,  who  would 
gladly  have  done  anything  they  could  to  soothe  him, 
saw  clear  enough  that  it  wasn't  a  matter  for  them  to 
meddle  with.  In  the  midst  of  his  agitation  a  shore- 
boat  came  alongside,  the  waterman  in  which  handed  a 
note  up  to  the  midd^  that  went  to  the  gangway  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  immediately  shoved  ofi'asain.  The  note, 
of  course,  was  given  to  the  officer  of  tne  deck,  accord- 
ing to  man-of-war  fashion,  and  he  being  a  stately, 
pompous  sort  of  fellow,  took  his  own  time  to  send  one 
the  side-boys  for  a  lantern.  When  the  glim  came  up, 
he  walked  to  the  fife-rail,  and  looking  at  the  superscrip- 
tion discovered  that  the  note  was  for  Merry  Terry. 
The  latter,  on  learning  this,  eagerly  extended  his  band 
for  it,  and  tearing  it  open,  rapidly  devoured  the  con- 
tents; then  rushing  to  the  gangway,  he  would  have 
sprung  into  the  shore-boat  which  he  hoped  was  still 
alongude;  but  durins  the  officer's  delay,  it  had  al- 
ready got  far  beyond  nailing  distance.  Three  or  four 
times  Menv  paced  up  and  dovni  the  deck  in  violent 
agitation,  his  lip  as  white  and  quivering  as  a  jib  in  the 
¥nnd,  and  his  eyes  shining  like  the  top-glim  of  a  com- 
modore's ship.  AH  at  once  he  walked  right  up  to  the 
first  lufii  who  was  standing  abaft,  leaning  on  the  taf- 
Irel,  and  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  cable- 
tier,  it  was  so  hoarse  and  deep,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Orlop,  I 
must  go  ashore  to-ni^ht."  "  You  cannot,  Mr.  Terry, 
you  heard  the  captain^s  orders."  "  Damn  the  captain  I" 
(It  was  the  firat  word  I  ever  heard  Merry  swear,  though 
he  and  I  had  been  messmates  soing  on  five  years.) 
"Mr.  Terry,  you  forget  yourselTi"  answered  the  first 
XuS,  in  a  firm,  yet  imtd  tone.  "  If  you  use  such  lan- 
guage, sir,  you  will  force  me  to  a  disagreeable  exercise 
of  my  duty."  "  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  you,  Mr. 
Orlop,"  said  Merry,  partly  recollecting  himself,  "  but  I 
am  naif  distracted.  If  you  will  lend  me  your  ear,  sir, 
in  a  mora  private  part  of  the  ship,  I  will  relate  to  you 
what  may  perhaps  change  your  notions  of  duty."  - 


Mr.  Orlop  was -one  of  that  daas  of  officers  who,  to 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of  an  able  seaman,  added  the 
feelings  and  address  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He,  as 
well  as  every  body  on  boaid,  had  seen,  and  felt  indig- 
nant at  the  treatment  Merry  received  at  the  captaiirs 
hands }  and  some  of  the  whispers  respecting  the  cause 
had  also  reached  him.  Perceiving  tliat  poor  Merry 
was  now  uncommonly  agitated,  and  fearing  that  he 
might  commit  some  indiscretion  which  would  oblige 
him  to  use  unpleasant  authority,  he  readily  complied 
with  his  request,  and  led  the  way  to  his  own  state 
room. 

The  confisrence,  whatever  was  its  nature,  was  of 
short  duration ;  but  while  it  lasted,  many  a  curious 
glance  was  cast  toward  the  state-room  door,  and— I'm 
most  ashamed  to  own  it — ^many  a  listening  ear  was  in- 
clined towards  the  bulk-head.  There  was  little  satis- 
faction got  that  way,  howsomever,  for  nothing  was 
heard  but  a  low,  humming  sound,  now  and  then  broken 
by  a  muttered  curse  in  Mr.  Orlop's  voice;  and  termi- 
nated at  last  by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  that  gentle* 
man,  loud  enough  for  the  whole  steerase  and  birth- 
deck  into  the  bargain,  to  hear.  "  Enou^,  Mr.  Terry, 
enough!"  cried  he.  "You  shall  have  it— if  its  cosu 
me  my  commission,  you  shall  have  it!  There  is  a 
point  where  obedience  becomes  a  crime.  When  mili- 
tary discipline  conflicts  with  the  principles  of  honor,  I 
will  be  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  insubordination." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  door  of  the  state-room  was 
thrown  violently  open,  and  the  two  officers  Issued  sud- 
denly to  view.  The  cheek  and  lips  of  Merry  were  stiU 
pale  and  quivering,  while  the  iace  of  the  other  was 
flushed  with  a  deep  red.  They  both  ran  rapidly  up  the 
companion  ladder,  Mr.  Oriop,  at  the  same  moment, 
calling  out  tome— "Mr.  Palmer,"  said  he,  "call  the 
boatswain,  and  order  him  to  get  out  the  first  cutter  im* 
mediately.  Do  you  attend  yourself,  sir,  on  the  birth- 
deck,  and  start  up  all  the  men  1" 

By  tills  time  his  foot  was  on  the  top  step  of  the  lad- 
der. As  soon  as  his  head  was  fairly  above  the  comb- 
ings of  the  hatch,  he  began  again:  "Boatswain'a 
mate !"  "  Sir !"  sung  out  old  Reuben  James,  in  his 
peculiar  drawl.  "  Call  out  the  firet  cutters,  and  do  you 
stand  by  and  see  to  getting  up  the  yard-tackles.  Cap- 
tain of  the  fo' castle,  there  !^  "  Sir  V^  bawled  the  captain 
of  both  starboard  and  laiixNund  watch  at  once,  startled 
at  the  loud  earnestness  of  the  firat  lieutenant's  voice. 
"  Lay  aloft,  and  stand  by  to  get  your  yard-tackles  on 
the  fore-yard ;— Q,uarter  gunners,  do  you  hear  1  do  you 
do  the  same  on  the  main !— Foretop,  there !  out  on  the 
yard  with  you,  and  send  down  a  whip  for  the  yard- 
tackle  block!"  "Ay,  ay,  sir!"  promptly  responded  a 
voice  from  the  fof^top ;  and  with  these  and  similar  or- 
dere  and  replies,  intermixed  with  the  shiill  idl>hig8  of 
the  boatswain  and  his  mates,  the  spar-deck  now  re- 
sounded for  several  minutes.  By  the  end  of  that  time 
the  cutter  was  hoisted  out,  and  brought  to  at  the  gang- 
way. She  was  no  sooner  ttiere  than  Mr.  Terry  sprang 
down  the  side,  and  the  crew  after,  who,  though  they 
wondered  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  us,  officen  and 
men,  how  all  this  was  going  to  end,  yet  seeing  they 
would  oldige  their  favorite  by  moving  lively,  shoved  on 
and  had  up  their  oara  in  the  crossing  of  a  royal.  "  Mr. 
Terry,"  cried  the  firet  lieutenant,  "remember  your 
worn  of  honor  that  you  will  return  to-night,  provided 
you  find  or  make  all  safe!"  "Upon  my  honor,"  an- 
swered Merry,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart;  then 
turning  quickly  to  the  men,  "give  way !"  and  as  long 
as  we  could  hear  him,  he  kept  sasring  every  now  and 
then,  "give  way,  my  hearties,  give  way— puU  with  a 
will,'*  and  such  Oke. 

And  they  did  give  way,  too.  They  were  a  set  of  as 
stout  oaremen  as  ever  manned  a  frigate's  firat  cutter ; 
but  they  never  showed  themselves  afore  as  they  did 
that  niffht.  The  boat  fairly  jumped  out  o&  tiie  water 
every  cuip,  and  the  foam  that  she  dashed  oflT  from  her 
bows  formed  a  lonff  white  streak  in  her  wake,  as  brieht 
and  dazzling  as  the  tail  of  a  Congreve  rocket.  You 
may  think  it  wasn't  many  minutes  oefore  they  reached 
the  shore,  going  at  that  rate  as  if  the  devfl  had  sent  'em 
an  end.  Merry  steered  her  right  head  on,  and  never 
cried  "rowed  of  all,"  till  she  struck  the  sandy  beach 
I  with  such  force  that  she  ran  up  high  and  dry,  piu  * ' 
[the  two  bow  oaramen  who  Lad  got  up  to  i 
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about  half  a  cable's  length  from  her.  At  the  first  grat- 
ing of  the  keel  upon  the  gravel,  he  leaped  ashore,  and 
wfthout  stopping  to  say  one  word  to  the  men,  darted 
off  like  a  wounded  porpoise,  running  with  all  speed  up 
the  bank.  For  two  or  three  minutes,  the  boat's  crew 
looked  at  each  other  with  their  eye's  stretched  wide 
open,  like  the  mouth  of  a  dying  fish,  as  much  as  to  say 
what  the  devil's  all  this?  At  length  they  began  to  con- 
sult together  in  a  low,  grumbling  tone,  as  they  were 
afraid  to  hear  themselves  speak,  and  Bill  Williams,  who 
was  coxswain  of  the  cutter,  was  the  first  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion that  met  the  approval  of  the  rest.  '*  Damn  my 
chain-plates,"  said  he,  "  only  hark  how  his  feet  go, 
clatter-clatter-clatter,  as  fast  as  the  flapping  of  a  ub- 
sheet  in  the  wind.  I'm  fear'd,  my  hearties,  that  Mr. 
Terry's  runnin'  'mongst  the  breakers,  and  if  you'll  stay 
by  the  boat,  I'll  give  chase— and,  if  so  needs  be,  lend 
him  a  lift" 

The  proposal  of  the  honest  coxswain  was  relished  by 
all,  and  he  accordingly  set  ofi'  in  the  same  direction 
that  his  youDff  officer  had  taken.  But  Bill  Williams, 
though  he  could  run  about  a  ship* s  rising  like  a  mon- 
key &  mischief;  was  no  match  for  Jneny  in  a  land 
chaae.  His  sea-legs  wasn't  use  to  such  business,  and 
he  went  heaving  and  pitching  a-head  like  a  Dutch 
lugger  afore  the  wind,  and  seemed,  at  every  step,  to  be 
watching  for  the  weather  roll. 

In  the  mean  time.  Merry  linked  it  off  Uke  a  Baltimore 
clipper  going  large.  He  had  proceeded  perhaps  about 
a  inile  m>m  the  boat,  alone  the  road  which  he  had 
atruck  into  directly  after  leaving  the  beach,  and  instead 
of  shortening  sail,  appeared  to  be  crowding  more  and 
more  canvass  all  the  time,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
luffed  up  and  hove  to^on  hearing  the  clatter  of  an  ap- 
proaohing  carriage.  The  noise  of  the  wheels  sounded 
nearer  and  nearer,  as  they  came  rattling  along  over  the 
rough  road,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  the  quick  tram- 
pling of  the  horses'  feet,  and  tne  clicking  of  their  shoes 
against  the  stones,  indicated  that  they  were  near  at 
hiand.  The  place  where  Merry  had  paused  waa  about 
midway  of  a  steep  hill,  and  if  he  had  chosen  a  spot,  it 
couldn't  have  been  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  'The 
road,  which  had  been  rough  and  uneven  from  the  first, 
was  at  this  point  broken  into  deep  gullies  by  recent 
hea^  rains,  rendering,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent,  extreme  cautk>n  necessary  in  passing  with  a 
▼ehicle.  On  one  side,  a  steep  wooded  oank  rose  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  on  the  other,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  gradually  descended  to  the  water,  which 
was  not  quite  excluded  from  view  by  a  few  scattering 
trees  that  occupied  the  intermediate  space.  Behind 
one  of  these  trees,  that  grew  close  to  the  road-side,  and 
tlirew  a  deep  shadow  over  it,  Merry,  gthtinf  and  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  crouched  down  like  a  young  shark  watch- 
ing for  his  prey.  The  caniage  had  already  gained  the 
foot  of  the  hul,  and  was  slowly  laboring  up,  when  a 
deep  gruff  voice  cried  out  to  the  driver  from  within, 
blddinff  him  drive  fiister.  At  the  sound  of  that  voice, 
Merry^  eyea  fidrly  flashed  fire.  The  black,  with  in- 
atinctive  obedience,  cracked  his  wliip,  and  waa  about 
to  make  a  more  effectual  application  of  it,  when  a  figure 
suddenly  spianff  from  the  road-side,  and  seizing  the 
reins,  commanded  Idm  to  halt  I  The  command,  now- 
ever,  was  scarcely  necessanr.  The  jaded  horses  had 
reached  a  short  level  stage  m  the  ascent,  and  not  even 
the  sound  of  the  whip  had  elicited  any  indication  that 
they  intended  shortly  to  leave  it.  Merryi  with  a  sal- 
lor'a  quick  eye  perccaving  this  fiivorable  circumstance, 
in  an  instant  waa  at  the  tide  of  the  carriaffei  within 
wliich  a  voice  of  a  very  different  tone  from  Uiat  which 
last  issued  thence,  waa  eamestiy  beaeechipg  suc- 
cor. 

*'  Help !  for  besnren's  sake,  help !  save  me  from  a 
niifian!"  cried  a  female,  fn  tmplorhig  accents.  The 
last  words  were  scarcely  articulate,  and  were  uttered 
with  a  amother^  souna,  accompanied  with  a  noise  of 
struggling,  aa  if  the  ruffian  was  endeavoring  to  hold 
the  lady  still,  and  to  silence  her  cries  by  pressing  his 
band  upon  her  mouth. 

The  incentive  of  tills  well-known  voice  seamed 
hardly  wanting  to  add  any  more  fury  to  the  rage  of 
JCerrlville.  Choked  with  mingled  emotimia,  be  called 
to  the  ruffian  to  hold  off  his  huid,  and,  with  an  ellbrt 
of  desperate  strength,  tearing  opea  the  dooi^  tha  iaetaa- 


ings  of  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  seized  the  in- 
mate bv  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground. 

"  Seducer !— scoundrel !— ruffian !"  he  cried,  "  I  have 
you  in  the  toils,  and  dearly  you  shall  rue  this  night's 
work  I" 

"  Mr.  Terry  !~I  commandr-you  shall  suffer  for  tfaSa 
-^a  court-martial" — and  various  similar  broken  ejacula* 
tions  were  uttered  by  the  wretch,  who  violently  strug- 
gled to  get  loose  from  the  strong  grasp  in  which  he 
was  held.  Meniville,  though  not  olji  robust  constitu- 
tion, yet  possessed  much  muscular  strength.  In  the 
present  contest  every  fibre  received  tenfold  vigor  from 
the  energy  of  the  feelings  that  raced  within  him,  and 
made  him  an  over-match  for  the  guilty  being  who 
writhed  within  his  arms.  The  faces  of  both  were  in- 
flamed and  convulsed  with  mighty  passions,  though  of 
a  widely  and  obviously  different  character;  for  the  rage 
of  the  one,  though  fierce  as  ten  furies,  had  yet  some- 
thing noble  and  commanding  in  it,  while  that  of  the 
other  seemed  kindled  by  a  demon.  The  clear,,  round 
moon  shone  down  on  the  occurrence  with  a  eilvery 
brightness,  which,  while  it  made  every  feature  of  the 
scene  perfectly  visible,  yet  imparted  to  the  pallid  faces^ 
glaring  eve-balls,  and  quivering  lips  of  the  combatants 
a  more  ghastly  and  terrible  expression,  than  they  de- 
rived from  their  own  wild  pasdons.  The  captain  (for 
it's  useless  to  tell  you  that  it  was  he)  struggled  hard^ 
but  was  evidently  becoming  exhausted.  In  tne  excesa 
of  his  emotion  he  had  bitten  his  lip  neatly  in  twain, 
and  the  blood  which,  in  their  tossine  to  and  fro,  had 
been  smeared  over  the  faces  and  clothes  of  both,  gave 
great  additional  wUdness  to  their  appearance. 

The  female,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  firora 
the  swoon  into  which  she  fell  when  the  voice  of  Mer- 
riville  first  reached  her  ear,  now  screamed  as  she  saw 
the  blood  with  which  he  was  profusely  stained,  and, 
imagining  him  to  be  mortally  wounded,  she  sprang 
from  the  caniage,  and  tottered  toward  him  across  the 
road.  A  sudden  movement  of  the  two  combatants,  at 
the  same  moment,  changed  their  position  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  the  back  of  Meniville  toward  the  ap- 

Eroaching  figure,  and  at  this  instant,  his  antagomst 
aving  succeedea  in  releasing  his  arm  from  his  srasp, 
hastily  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  cocked,  ana  fired 
it.  The  ball  whizzed  throuen  the  air,  only  slightly 
grazing  the  neck  of  the  intended  victim ;  but  a  piercing 
shiiek  from  the  lips  of  the  female,  heard  above  tha 
loud  report,  announced  that  it  had  done  mora  fatal  ex- 
ecution in  another  quarter.  As  if  by  mutual  consent, 
both  parties  ceased  m>m  their  struggle  for  a  moment, 
and  rushed  toward  ner.  She  staggered  two  or  three 
steps  forward,  mumbled  a  few  scarce  audible  words^ 
among  which  the  name  of  Meniville  was  the  only  in- 
telligible sound,  and  £ell  bleeding  to  the  earth.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  horses  which  had  been  scared  by  the 
near  and  loud  report  of  the  pistol,  pranced  sudaenly 
round,  and  dashing  down  the  hUl,  were  soon  lost  to 
sight.  Poor  Meniville,  with  a  groan  of  agony  which 
ho  could  not,  which  he  did  not  seek  to  repress,  bent 
over  the  form  which  lay  stretched  and  pale  before 
him,  and  raising  it  partly  from  the  ground,  gazed  for  a 
stupid  moment  m  utter  unconsciousness  ot  all  things 
else,  upon  the  features  of  her  still  lovely  face.  The 
ball  had  passed  directly  through  the  heart,  from  wliich 
life  had  already  bubbled  out  m  a  crimson  tide,  thoushi 
a  few  darker  drops  continued  to  ooze  from  the  livid 
orifice  of  the  wound.  Merriville  whispered  her  name, 
but  she  answered  not.  In  vain  he  leaned  his  ear  to 
her  lips,  or  bent  his  eyes  upon  them,  till  the  hot  tear- 
less balls  seemed  bursting  from  their  sockets— no 
sound,  no  motion,  made  reply.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
lier  heart— but  its  pulse  was  still.  He  looked  into  ner 
eyes — ^but  they  returned  not,  as  they  were  wont,  an 
answering  look :  their  light  had  gone  out — the  spirit 
had  departad  finom  its  house  of  clay — she  was  dead, 
quite  dMd!  As  this  fact  impressed  itself  upon  his 
brain,  a  maddening  consciousness  of  the  cause  seemed 
slowly  to  return ;  his  eyes  rolled  up  tfll  the  balls  were 
nearly  hid,  his  face  became  of  a  livid  darkness,  and  his 
teeth  were  clenched  together,  like  those  of  one  in  mor- 
tal afldny.  Suddenly  starting  up,  he  turned  quickly 
round,  and  with  Ms  arms  extended,  and  hia  fingers 
curved  like  the  talona  of  an  eag^,  he  sprang  wildly  to- 
ward his  guflty  commander.    Tne  motion  seemed  to 
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have  been  anticipated,  for  the  wretch  had  prepared 
himself  with  a  second  pistol,  which  as  his  antagonist 
approached,  he  deliberately  aimed  at  iilm,  and  fired. 
Whether  the  ball  took  effect  or  not,  it  did  not  defeat 
poor  Merry's  object.  He  darted  like  a  hungry  tiger  on 
the  wretch,  and  with  both  hands,  seizing  mm  round 
the  throat,  he  dragged  him  down  to  the  earth.  In  Tain 
his  victim  struggled — the  sinews  of  his  antagonist 
seemed  hardened  into  steel.  He  tried  to  shriek  for 
aid,  but  the  (pnsp  around  his  neck  choked  his  ut- 
terance, and  his  words  died  away  in  a  rattling  sound, 
like  the  gurgling  in  the  throat  of  a  drowning  man. 
With  a  strength  thai  seemed  supernatural,  Merriville 
raised  him  from  the  earth,  and  dragged  him  along  the 
road.  The  struggling  of  the  wretched  man  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  but  still  an  occasional  convulsive  quivering 
of  the  limbs  told  that  he  yet  lived.  His  face  was  al- 
most black,  his  tougue  lolled  out  of  his  mouth  like  a 
dog's,  and  his  eyes,  blood-shot  and  giassv,  were  pro- 
truded a  full  inch  from  their  sockets.  Blood  had  started 
from  his  nostrils  in  mortal  agony,  and  a  thick  wreath 
of  minted  blood  and  foam  stood  upon  his  lips,  which, 
wide  distended,  seemed  stretched  in  a  horrid  laugh. 

In  silence,  and  with  a  strength  that  seemed  more 
than  human,  Merriville  continued  to  drag  his  victim 
alone,  till  he  reached  the  boat.  He  hod  ^n  met  by 
WillUms  not  fu  from  the  scene  of  the  first  part  of  the 
contest,  but  he  appeared  not  to  see  him.  Williams,  on 
his  part,  was  too  much  awed  to  speak.  The  firing  of 
the  pistols  had  prepared  him  for  some  fatal  event :  for 
he  had  a  dim  and  dark  suspicion  of  the  object  of  Mer- 
riville's  errand,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  the  bearer  of 
several  notes  between  him  and  his  betrothed ;  and  had 
heard,  also,  that  his  captain  was  a  rejected  suitor  for 
the  same  hand.  One  glance  at  the  group  served  to 
■how  him  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  burden  Merriville 
dragged  along  with  him :  he  saw  that  his  commander 
was  already  a  corpse,  and  besides,  he  was  too  much 
intimidated  by  the  unnatural  lustre  of  Merriville' s  eye. 
by  hia  pallid  and  unearthly  hue,  and  by  his  still  ana 
terrible  bearing,  to  interrupt  the  silence  with  a  word. 
As  they  approached  the  boat,  Williams  waved  his  hand 
to  the  crew,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  on  the  beach, 
and  signified  by  an  expressive  nod  that  they  must  not 
speak.  Silently  and  sorrowfully  they  followed  their 
young  officer  to  the  water's  edge,  entered  after  him  the 
Doat,  and  commenced  rovring  back  to  the  ship.  Poor 
Terry,  still  holdins  the  body  by  the  throat,  took  his 
Beat  in  the  stem-sheets,  and  leaned  his  head  down  on 
the  gunwale  In  such  a  way  that  his  garments  concealed 
his  lace.  The  face  of  the  corpse,  however,  was  ex- 
posed in  the  broad  moonlight ;  and  as  the  head  hung 
partly  over  the  seat,  with  his  features  distorted  and 
bloody,  its  hair  matted  with  clots  of  blood  and  earth, 
and  its  glassy  eye-balls  apparently  staring  at  the  men, 
a  superstitious  shudder  crept  over  them,  which  with 
all  their  manhood  they  coulci  scarcely  repress. 

In  this  way,  and  in  silence,  they  drew  near  the  ship. 
The  sentinel  hailed  them;  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. As  they  came  to  the  gangway,  the  officer  of 
the  deck  called  Mr.  Terry  by  name ;  but  still  no  reply. 
He  saw  by  the  terror  painted  on  the  countenances  of 
the  crew  that  something  dreadful  liad  occurred,  and 
descended  quickly  into  the  boat,  where  the  whole  ter- 
rible truth  was  soon  ascertained.  They  were  both 
dead  I  By  the  discharge  of  the  second  pistol.  Merry 
had  been  mortally  wonnded,  and  his  lire  had  oozed 
away  while  his  hands  were  still  clasped  with  desperate 
energy,  around  the  throat  of  his  victim.  Even  after 
death  his  fingers  did  not  lose  their  tenacity.  The  offi- 
cer tried  to  unlock  the  death-grasp,  but  without  effect ; 
and  the  two  bodies,  locked  in  an  embrace,  which, 
stronger  than  that  of  love,  had  outlasted  life,  were 
oblig^  to  be  hoisted  up  together. 

Just  as  Jack  Palmer  arrived  at  this  part  of  his  yam. 
all  hands  were  called  to  stand  by  their  hammocks,  and 
the  bustle  Incident  to  that  piece  of  duty  put  an  abrapt 
end  to  hUs  story. 


Gathflrye  rote4mdi  while  ye  may, 

Old  Tbne  is  ■UU  a  flying ; 
The  wlf-MQic  flower  tliat  nntlss  to-day, 

To-morrow  may  be  dying. 


TIME'S    CHANGES. 
BT  TBI  kiTB  wurruaor  KACKWOBxii  nua». 

I  aaw  her  once— ao  freshly  fair 

That,  like  a  hloaK>m  Just  anfoldingr 
She  open*d  to  Lift*a  ciondlea  air, 

And  Nature  Joy'd  to  view  Its  mouldfaig: 
Her  enUe,  It  haants  my  memory  yet— 

Her  roeebad  aiooth— her  <>yea  of  Jet— 

Around  on  all  their  light  beatowing : 
Oh !  who  could  look  on  auch  a  foniv 

So  nobly  free,  lo  loftly  tender, 
And  darkly  dream  that  eaithly  atonn 

Should  dim  auch  sweet,  delictoufl  s|rfeiMlor  I 
For  in  her  mein,  and  in  her  face. 

And  in  her  young  step's  fairy  lightmi— , 
Nought  could  the  raptured j 

But  Beauty's  glow,  and  r 


I  aaw  her  twice— an  alter'd  charm — 

But  still  of  magic  richest,  rarest. 
Than  girihood's  talisman  less  warm. 

Though  yet  of  earthly  sights  the  iUiest : 
Upon  her  breast  she  held  a  child, 

The  very  image  of  Its  mother ; 
Which  ever  to  her  smiling  smiled. 

They  eeem'd  to  live  but  in  each  other — 
But  matron  cares,  or  larking  woe. 

Her  thoughUess,  sinlem  look  had  banMi'd, 
And  ttom  her  cheek  the  roseate  glow. 

Of  girlhood's  balmy  mom  had  vanlah'd ; 
Within  her  eyes,  upon  her  brow, 

Lay  aomething  softer,  fonder,  deeper. 
As  if  in  dreams  some  vlsion'd  woe 

Had  broke  the  Elysium  of  the  sleeper. 

I  saw  her  thrice— Fate's  dark  decree 

In  widow's  gannents  had  amy'd  her. 
Yet  beautifhl  she  seem'd  to  be, 

As  even  my  reveries  poitray'd  her ; 
The  glow,  the  glance  had  paas'd  away. 

The  sunshine,  and  the  sparkling  glitter; 
Still,  though  I  noted  pale  oecay, 

"The  retrospect  was  scarcely  bitter; 
For,  in  their  place  a  calmness  dwelt, 

Serene,  subduing,  soothing,  holy ; 
In  feeling  which,  the  bosom  felt 

That  every  louder  mirth  is  folly^ 
A  pensivenesB,  which  is  not  grief, 

A  stillness— as  of  sunset  streaming— 
A  fklry  glow  on  flower  and  leaf, 

Till  earth  looks  like  a  landscape  dreaadag. 

A  last  time— and  unmoved  die  lay. 

Beyond  Life's  dim,  uncertain  river, 
A  glorious  mould  of  fading  clay. 

From  whence  the  spark  had  fled  forever ! 
I  gazed— my  breast  was  like  to  bvrat— 

And,  as  I  thought  of  years  departed. 
The  yean  wher^  1  saw  her  flnt. 

When  she,  a  giri,  was  tender-hearted,— 
And,  when  I  mused  on  later  days, 

As  moved  she  in  her  matron  duty, 
A  happy  mother,  in  the  Maze 

Of  ripen'd  hope,  and  sunny  beauty^— 
I  felt  the  chill— I  tnm'd  aalde— 

Bleak  Desolation's  cloud  came  o'er  me, 
And  Being  aean'd  a  troubled  Ode, 

Whose  wrecks  in  darkness  swam  before  me ! 


STANZAS. 


BT  WILLIAM  C.  BBTAXT. 


Oh  no— it  never  erosmd  my  heart 

To  think  of  thee  with  Ioto, 
For  we  are  aevered  far  apart 

As  earth  and  areh  above ; 
And  though  in  many  a  midnight  d 
Ye've  prompted  fancy's  brightest  themes 
I  never  thought  that  thou  couldst  be 
More  than  that  midnight  dream  to  me. 

n. 

A  aomethltag  bright  and  beautiflil 

Which  I  must  teach  me  to  forget. 
Ere  I  can  turn  to  meet  the  dull 

Realities  that  lingtr  yet. 
A  aoBMthlBg  girt  with  suomier  floweis, 
And  laughing  eyes  and  sunny  hours ; 
While  I— too  well  I  know,  wlU  be 
Not«ven  a  mldnl^t  dream  to  thee. 
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WlHi  bodies  hour  io  etotbf  Meaijjjiaght;      And  how  Id  drnw  the  pic  En  re  of  a  iho  tight. 
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With  bodies  liow  to  clothe  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  pictnre  of  a  thought. 


PROTESTANT  BURIAL  GROUND  AT  ROME. 

Thbee  is  something  extremely  picturesque  in  the 
pyramid  of  CaiusCestus,  the  best  preserved  monument 
at  Rome,  and  the  most  splendid  piece  of  ancient  sepul- 
chral building  there.  It  is  to  the  ostentation  of  one 
individual  that  we  owe  this  magnificent  relic  of  anti- 
quity. "A  stranger  among  strangers,  it  has  stood 
there  till  the  language  around  it  has  changed."  The 
idea  of  eternity  is  attached  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
and,  although  the  wild  plants  have  taken  root  and 
flourish  among  the  enormous  stones  of  that  of  Caius 
Cestus,  it  does  not  appear  that  its  beauty  has  yet  suf- 
fered any  injury.  It  nas  a  character  of  impressive 
grandeur  that  is  very  stirkinf .  Built  of  marble,  it  is 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  nigh ;  and  though  time 
has  chansed  its  color  to  grey,  yet,  as  that  grey  outline 
is  markea  against  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  gay-colored 
flowers  hang  in  festoons  from  its  crevices,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet,  than  it  could  ever  have  been  in  its  former  state 
of  magnificence.  The  ruin  adjoins  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  emperor  Aurelian,  fearful  that  the  pyramid  might 
serve  as  a  fortress  for  attacking  the  city,  caused  it  to  be 
enclosed  in  the  ancient  walls,  which  still  exist  as  the 
walls  of  modem  Rome.  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
stand  two  marble  columns,  which  were  found  under 
ground,  and  which  have  been  set  up  again  by  one  of 
the  popes ;  and  before  the  pyramid  lay  the  Pniti  del 
Popolo  Romano,  now  meadows  covered  with  verdure 
and  wild  flowers,  and  having  here  and  there  a  large 
tree  growing  in  unrestrained  oeauty. 

Little  is  Known  of  Caius  Cestus,  who  reared  this 
magnificent  temple  for  himself,  but  that  he  was  con- 
tempory  with  Ca;sar  and  Augustus,  and  held  a  sacred 
office.  He  is  known  but  by  this  monument,  which 
comraemorafes  his  death.  Death  had  not  for  the  an- 
cients the  terrors  it  has  for  us :  neither  awful  nor  re- 
volting was  that  which  ended  in  dust  and  ashes. 
Their  tombs  were  sedulously  placed  near  the  must 
thionged  public  ways ;  and  any  one  who  has  descended 
into  them,  particularly  at  Pompeii,  cannot  think  that 
they  supgest  gloomy  or  awful  thoughts  in  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  That  the  mudcms  die  in  hope  or  in  fear, 
in  horror  or  in  woo,  is  clearly  marked  by  our  tombs ; 
that  the  ancients  died,  like  heathen  or  animal.^,  with- 
out these  feelings,  is  almost  to  be  seen  or  felt  in  view- 
ing their  sepulchres. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer^s  evening,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  that  I  went  to  see  this  monument  of 
Caius  Cestus.  I  lingered  long  about  the  ruined  walls 
of  the  city.  The  verdure  of  the  surrounding  meadows 
and  of  the  fine  trees  formed  a  contrast  in  color  with 
the  sombre  ruins,  as  the  long  shadows  of  evening  fell, 
and  the  soft  blue  sky  was  streaked  with  the  vivid  tints 
of  an  Italian  sunset.  A  flock  of  goats  and  sheep  were 
ETazing  under  the  stately  trees,  and  the  shepherd  and 
his  large  dog  at  his  feet  were  |)cacefully  seated  near :  a 
look  ot  tranquillity  and  repose  not  to  be  described  hung 
over  every  object  around.  I  inquired  the  meaning  of 
some  huge  stones  that  were  rudely  placed  near  the 
trees  where  the  sheep  were  grazing ;  and  was  answer- 
ed, "There  the  Protestants  who  Jl«  in  Rome  are  in- 
terred." On  examining  them,  I  found  some  tomb- 
stones for  Prussians  and  Germans,  and  a  few  for 
Englishmen,  who  had  died  at  Rome,  having  probablv 
dunng  the  war  come  to  Italy  in  search  of  that  health 
which  their  own  climate  denied  them.  The  names, 
rudely  inscribed  on  the  stones,  were  half  eflaced,  and 
the  whole  had  an  air  of  studied  neglect,  so  ns  to  render 
them  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible ;  for  Europe  had 
not  been  long  at  peace  at  that  time,  and  Protestant 
and  heathen  were  then  synonymous  terms.    There 
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was  something  in  these  neglected  graves,  in  these 
rudely-carved  stones,  in  these  half-olFaced  inscriptions, 
in  the  tranquil  look  of  the  scenery,. that  forcibly  brought 
to  my  mind  those  beautiful  lines  of  Pope's,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  he  ever  wrote  : 

No  friend*8  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear. 
Pleased  thy  |iale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  inoumfiil  bior. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  Ddorned. 
By  strangen  honored  and  by  strangers  nioarned. 

Under  what  privations  and  miseries  did  not  these 
foreigners  end  their  days — far  from  friends  and  the 
comforts  of  home !  And  there  was  a  humility  in  these 
stones  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  monument  near,  and  stnick  me  as  a  type  of  that 
Protesunt  religion  in  which  they  had  died. 

I  sat  down  on  the  broken,  ruined  wall,  and  mused 
on  various  matters  connected  with  our  latter  end  and 
with  the  scene  before  me.  The  hum  of  insects  and  the 
peaceful  tinkling  of  the  sheep  bell  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  in  upon  the  profound  seclusion  and  retire- 
ment of  the  spot.  I  had  been  lately  in  Switzeriand ; 
and  that  spot  in  the  island  of  St.  Pierre  where  Rous- 
seau had  found  repose  for  his  excited  mind,  and  where 
Lord  Camelford  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  interred, 
(a  wish  and  will,  by  the  by,  that  have  not  born  regard- 
ed), had  laid  hold  of  my  imagination— a  spot  where  the 
sun  shines  brightly,  and  where  no  sounds  are,  save 
those  of  the  birds  singing  in  the  woods,  and  the  rip- 
pling of  the  gentle  waters  of  the  lake— and  then  I 
thought  of  England,  and  of  those  horrible  vaults  in 
which  our  mortal  remains  are  consigned  to  oblivion. 

All  this  passed  through  my  mind,  and  a  great  deal 
beside.  From  these  reflections  I  was  roused  by  the 
bells  of  the  churches  of  Rome,  which,  as  the  evening 
fell  suddenly,  as  it  does  in  a  southern  climate,  burst 
forth  at  Ave  Maria,  "  and  the  sound  of  the  bells  in  the 
distance  seemed  to  pity  and  bewail  the  day  that  is  lost 
and  past."  The  result  of  my  musings  was  a  strong 
wish  to  be  interred  under  the  trees  near  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestus,  if  I  should  die  abroad— a  wish  1  never 
cea.<ted  referring  to,  in  illness  or  in  health. 

It  is  seldom  that,  on  anv  subject,  trifling  or  serious, 
the  same  opinion  lasts  unchanged  during  sixteen  years ; 
so  much  passes  in  sixteen  years  of  eoriy  life,  that 
changes  opinions  and  feelings.  We  are  forced  to  feel 
so  deeply  U>r  ourselves  or  for  others  during  those  years, 
when  we  live  a  tehole  Ufc^  that  our  reason  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  our  fancy,  or  our  insofudanct  of  both  reason  and 

Being  at  Rome  in  the  summer  of  1832,  I  again  visit- 
ed the  spot  that  had  so  powerfully  laid  hold  of  my  im- 
agination in  my  younger  yeara.  I  found  it  totally  ol- 
tered.  The  English  had  become  a  colony  at  Rome ; 
and,  out  of  the  crowds  who  had  come  thither,  some  in 
pursuit  of  health,  some  of  pleasure,  and  some  of  for- 
getfulness,  many  had  found  a  grave  under  her  ancient 
walls.  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  his  minister,  Cardinal  Con- 
salvi,  being  both  partinl  to  the  English  natio<  and  full 
of  gratitude  to  the  king  and  government,  had  granted 
permission  for  two  enclosures  to  be  made,  so  as  to 
form  a  proper  Christian  burial-ground  for  Protestants. 
These  walls  had  in  some  degree  spoiled  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  place,  which  was  now  divided  into  a 
higher  and  lower  burial-ground ;  the  lower  ground  be- 
ing the  spot  where  the  first  tombs  were  situated  in 
front  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestus;  the  upper  on  a 
sloping  hill,  near  and  immediately  under  the  massy 
walls  of  ancient  Rome.  Both  are  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, independently  of  their  picturesque  beauty. 

To  begin  with  the  lower  burial-groimd :  It  is  on  a 
flat  space  before  the  pyramid,  and  close  under  the 
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trees.  Cypresses  and  atone-piiies  have  been  planted 
there,  and  they  are  now  of  great  size  and  beauty; 
while  the  aloe  and  the  rose  grow  close  round  the  graves. 
Some  of  the  tombs  are  highly  interesiinff.  The  largest 
monument  is  to  the  memory  of  the  lady  of  Sir  Gren- 
ville  Temple ;  near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Keats,  the  poet, 
with  this  inscription : 

This  grave  containn 

all 

that  was  mortal 

ofn 

young  English  peel, 

who 

on  his  dpath-bed 

in  tlie  bitterness  of  his  heart 

at  the  roaliciouM  power  of  his  enemies, 

desired  these 

words  to  be  engraved  on  his  tranbsione: 

"  Here  lies  one 

whose  name  was  writ  in  water.** 

Februaiy  34, 1821. 

Keats  was  a  true  poet  in  character  and  disposition ; 
he  was  composed  of  most  "  penetrable  stuff,"  and  had 
a  painful  susceptibility  to  the  judfi^ncnts  of  others. 
He  came  to  Rome  in  a  consumption,  attended  by  a 
friend,  a  young  artist :  it  is  supposed  that  his  death 
was  hastened  by  certain  literary  criticisms  on  his  poems, 
that  preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  died  at  the  a^e  of 
twenty-four.  Shelley  wrote  an  elegy  upon  his  friend 
Keats,  some  of  the  stanzas  of  which  are  most  beauti- 
ful, and  describe  the  spot  where  Keats  lies  interred. 
Very  near  that  spot  a  child  of  Shelley's  is  buried,  and 
there  were  Shelley's  verses  written  on  the  death  of  his 
favorite  boy,  at  Rome,  in  June,  1819 : 

My  lost  William— thou  in  whom 

Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and  died, 
That  decaying  robe  consume 

Which  its  lustre  faintly  hid. 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb : 

And  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not— if  a  thing  divine 
J^ike  thee  can  die,  thy  funeral  shrine 
Is  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 

Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  child  1 

Let  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds. 
Within  its  life  intense  and  mild. 

The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds, 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild ; 

Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  the  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass 

Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 
A  portion. 

The  higher  burial-ground  is  in  a  sloping  direction  from 
the  ruined  wall  of  ancient  Rome ;  walls  now  decorat- 
ed for  the  stranger's  remains  with  roses,  the  leaves  of 
which  fell  in  luxuriant  showers  and  strewed  the  tombs. 
Entering  the  large  iron  gates  of  the  enclosure,  gates 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  funeral  procession,  a  walk 
rises  graduaJly  to  these  walls;  the  walk  is  between 
rows  of  aloes  and  rose-trees,  and  rosemary  hedges. 
The  tombs  at  present  occupy  only  the  highest  part  of 
the  enclosure,  and  several  of  the  graves  are  dressed  out 
with  little  edges  of  violets  and  low-growing  flowers,  or 
white  roses;  and  some  are  entirely  neglected,  un- 
decked, and  unheeded.  Many  of  the  graves  evince 
the  care  of  friends,  in  the  way  that  the  flowers  arc 

t)laced  and  cultivated.  From  the  high  ground  is  a 
ovely  view  of  Rome,  with  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  and 
the  cypresses  of  the  Villa  Millini  on  the  horizon.  Be- 
tween this  rich  outline  distance  and  the  burial-ground, 
lie  verdant  meadows,  and  the  large  trees,  whicn  I  had 
viewed  with  admiration  many  years  before.  Here  are 
buried  several  artists  and  learned  men  of  various  na- 
tions, and  here  lie  the  ashes  of  Shellejr,  under  a  plain 
flat  stone,  having  the  following  inscription : 

PE5^CY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
Cor  Cordium 

Natus  iv.  Aug  vdccxcii. 

Obiit  viii.  Jul.  mdcccxxii. 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

This  unfortunate  man  of  genius  was  bitterly  sensi- 
ble before  he  died,  of  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
some  of  the  opinions  he  had  maintained,  which  drew 


upon  him  so  much  indignation,  reproach,  and  con- 
tumely ;  for  he  confessed  with  tears  tha^  he  well  knew 
he  had  been  always  in  the  wrong.  He  had  desired  in 
his  will  to  be  interred  in  this  burial-^ound,  near  the 
grave  of  his  child,  "a  spot  so  beautiful,"  he  used  to 
say,  "that  it  might  make  one  in  love  with  death." 
The  sea  had  ever  been  to  him  a  delight,  but  he  seems, 
from  the  following  lines,  to  have  anticipated  that  it 
might  prove  his  grave  : 

To-morrow  comes : 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  with  dark  and  deepening  mass 
Roll  o'er  the  blackened  waters ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully ; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinions  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  bcsiiog  surge ;  the  pitilesB  fiend 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings  tracks  his  prey ; 
The  torn  deep  yawns,  th«  veasel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  jagged  Jaws. 

And  in  those  beautiful  verses  to  Time,  beginning 
"Unfathomable  Sea,"  there  is  a  strength  of  feeling 
quite  awful,  when  we  think  of  the  manner  in  which 
Shelley  ended  his  brief  life.  He  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  his  boat  on  the  gulfs  of  La  Spezia  and  Lerici, 
or  in  the  rocky  caves  on  their  shores ;  and  in  one  of 
those  caves  he  composed  by  moonlight  his  last  produc- 
tion, "  T%e  Triumph  of  Life:'  He  perished  in  his 
30th  year,  from  the  upsetting  of  his  boat  in  a  storm. 
It  was  some  days  after  the  loss  of  the  vessel  before  his 
body  was  found,  or  that  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Williams, 
who  perished  with  him ;  and  then  they  were  not  in  a 
state  to  be  removed  for  interment,  the  one  to  England, 
the  other  to  Rome,  according  to  the  known  wishes  of 
the  deceased.  The  corpses  were  directed  to  be  burnt, 
and  Lord  Byron,  who  was  both  executor  and  friend, 
was  present. 

The  duty  must  have  been  an  awful  and  a  trying  one 
to  those  on  whom  it  fell,  according  to  the  account  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  one  of  the  party.  It  was  in 
July,  1822,  the  heat  intense,  and  the  spot  chosen  was 
a  mid  place  upon  the  beautiful  coast  between  La  Spe- 
zia and  Leghorn.  It  was  a  large  tract  of  wood, 
stunted  and  twisted  into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  sea- 
breeze,  behind  which  rose  the  Appenines. 

Aromatic  spices  and  various  promoters  of  fire  were 
laid  upon  the  wood  on  which  the  bodies  were  burned ; 
and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  flame  arising  from 
the  funeral  pile  was  noticed  afar  ofl^.  Its  wild  and 
awful  light  struggled  with  the  wind— at  last  ^'asted, 
faded,  and  all  was  over. 

Not  far  from  Shelley's  tomb  is  an  upri§[ht  square 
monument  of  white  marble,  without  any  inscription 
as  yet,  but  executed  by  Westmacott  with  great  taste 
and  feeling.  On  one  side  is  a  bass-relievo,  representing 
a  female  ngure  rising  from  the  waves,  and  ascending 
with  folded  arms  to  that  heaven  and  eternity,  to  which 
an  angel  is  pointing.  On  the  reverse  of  the  monu- 
ment are  emblems  of  eternity,  and  the  figure  of  a  Ge- 
nius holding  a  lighted  torch.  This  monument  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Bathuret,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Tiber. 

Near  the  left  wall  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Barring- 
ton,  and  a  tombstone  to  the  infant  child  of  Mr.  William 
Lambton. 

Go  thon,  white  in  thy  soul,  and  fill  a  throne 
Of  innocence  and  purity  in  Heaven  ! 

Near  this  end  of  the  burial-ground  are  many  tombs 
of  Pnissians,  of  Germans  and  Swiss,  several  of  whom 
were  artists.  Among  the  English  is  that  of  Harris, 
the  architect.  There,  too,  is  buried  Bertoldi,  the  Prus- 
sian diplomatist^  the  wit,  and  the  epicure,  whose  bon- 
mots  used  to  animate  a  whole  society. 

Near  his  grave  is  a  flat  tomb-stone,  around  which 
the  grass  grows,  and  the  inscription  on  which  is  barely 
le^ble.  With  difficulty  you  can  make  out  the  name  of 
Sir  William  Drummond,  who  died  at  Rome  some 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.    God  rest  his  soul. 

At  some  distance,  is  an  upright  monument  of  the 
purest  white  marble,  a  piece  of  sculpture  of  great  sim- 
plicity and  taste.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Miss  Little.  The 
urn  which  surmounts  it  is  beautifully  chiselled,  and 
upon  it,  in  basso-relievo,  is  the  name  of  Georgia. 
There  is  something  both  in  the  monument  itself,  and 
in  the  inscription,  that  is  very  interesting. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  line  of  tombs  is  a  large  stone 
monument,  erected  to  one  much  lamented. 

Sncred  to  the  memory  of 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  ALBINA  STOPFORD, 

Wife  of  James  Thomas  Viscount  Stopford,  who  depnrted  thii 

Life  on  the  39th  day  of  February,  1828,  in  the 

29ih  year  of  her  ape. 

But  God  hath  delivered  my  soul  from  the  place  of  he!1 ;  for 

he  flhall  rescae  me.— Psalms  xux. 

This  verse  from  the  Psalms,  inscribed  on  her  monu- 
ment, Lady  Stopford  was  continually  repeating  during 
her  last  illness. 

Not  far  off  is  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Dudley  Ryder,  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfieid,  a 
midshipman  on  board  Captain  Robert  Spencer's  ship, 
the  Naiad,  who  was  drowned  with  five  of  her  crew  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  28th  May,  1925. 

I  passed  many  hours  of  a  beautiful  summer  day 
lookmg  at  the  tombs,  and  then  sal  down  upon  part  of 
the  ancient  ruined  wall  close  to  Shelley's  tombstone. 
What  a  scene  for  reflection — past,  present,  and  to 
come ! 

Close  by  were  the  gates  of  the  greatest  city  of  an- 
cient times,  and  near  were  its  finest  monuments;  and 
before  me,  in  the  distance,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
that  beautiful  and  graceful  outline  of  ruins  and  of  more 
modem  buildings,  beautiful  as  Rome  only  can  show. 
At  my  feet  were  the  graves  of  many  whom  1  had 
known,  of  wits  and  scoffers,  of  the  learned,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  gay— -oil  gone  to  answer  for  their  follies, 
and  for  those  very  sins  which  caused  them  in  this  world 
to  be  sought,  followed,  and  worshipped!  All  was  a 
warning — the  dead  at  our  feet — the  ruins  within  view 
— death  in  every  flower !  All  was  a  warning.  Here 
were  youth  and  beauty  cut  off  in  their  gayest  career, 
without  a  little  moment  for  reflection:  and  manhood's 
prime,  and  talent,  and  genius  misemployed,  and  age 
and  infanc3^  both  helpless  alike !  Here  were  graves 
newly  dug,  flowers  newly  planted,  but  already  withered. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  terrific  or  horrible  in  all 
this.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  tranquillity,  a  se- 
rene repose,  that  accord  with  our  feelings  of  eternal 
rest  and  eternal  forgiveness.  Here  all  was  serenely 
sublime— the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  flight  of 
the  soul  had  as  little  of  the  horrible  about  them  as 
could  well  be ;  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  foil  like  the  rays 
of  divine  mercy  upon  tombs  surrounded  with  flowers. 
Tndlight  came  on ;  and  while  I  sat  musing  on  a  tomb- 
stone, a  distant  chant  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
S.  Paolo  fuori  deUa  mura.  It  was  a  dirge  for  the  dead, 
and  a  funeral  procession  passed  near  enough  for  me  to 
.see  the  light  of  the  torches  flashing  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  chant  was  low-toned, 
solemn,  slow,  feebly  sung  by  the  old  monks.  A  mo- 
ment pas.«)ed,  and  the  sounds  died  away.  I  rose,  and 
followed  the  procession. 
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Ora  tale  commences  upon  one  of  those  delicious 
evenings  when  the  splendor  of  an  Italian  sunset,  and 
the  beauties  of  an  Italian  sky,  seem  purposely  adapted 
by  nature  to  imbue  with  tenderness  and  joy  the  hearts 
of  those  lovers  who  seek  the  shady  groves,  or  wander 
on  the  tramks  of  the  Amo,  to  breathe  in  each  other's 
cars  renewed  vows  of  affection  and  fidelity.  The  balmy 
breeze  was  laden  with  the  perfume  of  sweet  flowers, 
the  fealhered  choristers  of  the  woods  were  closing  their 
daily  harmony  with  a  few  plaintive  and  touching  notes 
of  melody;  and  already  were  the  lamps  bright  and  nu- 
merous in  many  of  the  gay  cassinos  which  adorned  the 
vale  of  Amo.  The  towera  and  spires  of  the  city  of 
Florence  were  for  a  moment  gilded  with  the  departing 
rsys  of  the  setting  sun ;  the  mighty  dome,  which  at 
that  period  adorned  the  ducal  palace,  shone  as  if  it 
were  covered  with  a  sheet  of  the  most  precious  of 
metals;  and  then  a  soft  and  delirious  twilight  suc- 
ceeded the  evanescent  effulgence  of  that  splendid  sun- 
set. 

The  peiiod  to  which  we  allude  was  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  on  tlie  evening  in  question, 
and  at  about  the  hour  of  sunset,  two  forms  might  have 
been  distin^ished  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  banks  of 


Amo.  They  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  place, 
which  they  had  evidently  selected  as  one  of  rendezvoua; 
and,  from  the  melancholy  which  pervaded  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  eamcBtness  of  their  conversation,  an 
imaginative  mind  might  gather  all  their  history  of 
hopeless  and  unchangeable  love — of  passion  which 
some  stem  command  or  unkind  fate  refused  to  render 
happy — of  vows  which  were  probably  never  to  be  ful- 
filled—and of  promises  which  young  hearts  ao  long,  so 
tenaciously  and  so  faithfully  cling  to. 

By  what  we  have  ere  now  said,  the  reader  will  have 
no  difliculty  in  perceiving  that  the  individuals  to  whom 
we  have  partially  introduced  him  were  a  lover  and  his 
fond  mistress— a  youth  and  a  beauteous  girl,  on  both 
of  whom  nature  had  been  prodigal  in  the  distribution 
of  her  embellishmen  ts.  The  former  wa.a  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  a  countenance  cast  in  a  Grecian  mould, 
and  liad  a  slender  though  sinewy  fomi,  which  the  ves- 
ture of  the  age  set  off  to  peculiar  advantage.  His  com- 
panion was  nearly  as  tall  as  he ;  and  her  graceful  figure, 
with  her  long  robe  dragging  upon  the  ground,  resem- 
bled the  Madonnas  whom  the  artists  of  those  times 
loved  to  trace  upon  their  canvas.  Her  large  black  eyes 
were  suffused  in  teare— her  vermillion  lips,  apart,  dis- 
closed a  set  of  the  whitest  teeth— and  her  scaif  falling 
from  her  shoulders,  revealed  short  glimpses  of  a  bust 
of  which  the  low  corsage  then  in  fashion  could  not 
conccQl  the  snowy  beauties. 

**  Wherefore  do  you  distress  yourself,  Leonora?"  said 
the  youth,  in  a  soothing  tone  of  voice.  "  Destiny  can- 
not nave  so  sad  a  fate  in  store  for  us." 

"Oh,  Manuel!"  exclaimed  the  weeping  girl ;  '»my 
father  is  inflexible;  and,  as  he  himself  declared,  the 
laws  of  the  Persians  and  the  Medes  were  not  more  un- 
alterable than  his  will.  The  marquis  of  Appiani  is  rich 
and  powerful ;  he  is  the  favorite  of  the  grand  duke — 
and  through  his  influence  my  father  hopes  to  re-estab- 
lish his  fallen  fortunes." 

"True— alas!  it  is  too  tme,  Leonora,"  said  the 
youne  man,  striking  his  forehead  with  his  hand. 
"Appiani  is  wealthy  and  great — ^and  I  a  poor  sculptor 
and  artist,  without  a  name — a  wretch  whose  daily 
toils  are  scarcely  suificlent  to  procure  him  his  daily 
bread!    Oh!  Leonora— Leonora !" 

'*  Do  not  give  way  to  despair,  Manuel." 

"And  yet  you  dare  not  bid  me  hope,  Leonora!" 

There  was  a  bitterness  of  woe  in  the  words  of  each 
which  went  to  the  hearts  of  the  disconsolate  lovers. 

"And  yet,"  said  Manuel,  hastily,  and  after  a  long 
pause— "and  yet  I  have  one  chance  of  acquiring  for- 
tune, fame,  and  the  consent  of  your  sire,  Leonora;  but 
it  is  madness — it  is  childish  to  entertain  so  ambitioya 
a  design." 

"  Speak !  speak  I"  cried  Leonora,  a  ray  of  hope  ani- 
mating her  pale  countenance.  "  Speak  :  in  situations 
like  oura,  I  could  fain  see  flowers  of  hope  growing  on 
the  verge  of  impossibility  itself." 

"Leonora,"  said  the  youth,  in  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive tone  of  voice,  "in  ten  days  the  exhibition  of 
the  prize  statues  takes  place.  The  grand  diike  awards 
a  laurel  crown,  a  princely  fortune  and  a  title  to  him 
who  produces  the  best  statue  of  St.  Cecilia.  Michael 
Angelo,  the  pride  of  Italy,  and  the  wonder  of  the  whole 
world — Michael  Angelo  is  the  judge ;  and  he  is  as  im- 
partial as  he  is  just  in  his  perception  of  real  merit." 

"All  this  I  know,  Manuel,"  cried  Leonora,  some- 
what impatiently.  "  But  what  reference  has  it  to  our 
position?  You  are  aware  that  my  father  has  fixed  the 
wedding  to  take  place  on  the  day  succeeding  the  one 
which  marks  the  election  of  the  happy  artist  who  shall 
please  the  great  Michael  Angelo  by  his  talent  and  his 
labr)r." 

"  I  know  that  you  will  laugh  at  me,  Leonora— that 
you  will  fancy  my  words  to  be  the  ravings  of  an  idiot, 
or  a  conceited  fool,"  continued  Manuel,  impetuously; 
"  but  all  may  not  be  so  vain  and  futile  as  you  think.  I 
have  prepared  mv  statue  also ;  I  have  worked  night 
and  day  tor  months  past." 

"  Hence  those  hollow  eyes— that  pale  countenance !" 
interrupted  Leonora,  elancing  tenderly  at  her  lover. 

"Ah!  I  have  toiled  as  never  yet  man  toiled,"  pro- 
ceeded the  enthusiastic  youth ;  "  and  my  work  is  com- 
plete, save  the  arm  which  supports  the  ^lyre.  Three 
strokes  of  the  chisel  and  it  is  finished !    And  my  St. 
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Cecilia  is  the  counterpart  of  my  Leonora ;  else  had  not 
the  statue  stood  the  slightest  chance  of  success !" 

"  Manuel,  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  impru- 
dence V*  said  Leonora,  in  a  melancholy  tone  of  voice, 
which  went  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  her  lover. 

"Oh !  it  is  too  true,  returned  the  sculptor,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  But  do  not  lau^fh  at  my  folly.  I 
clhig  to  that  statue,  not  as  an  artist — Oh  1  no — as  a 
lover.  The  Greeks  concealed  the  most  sublime  truths 
in  their  fables;  that  of  Pygmalion  is  my  history. 
When  I  am  with  my  statue  I  am  not  alone ;  and  now 
that  it  is  almost  complete — now  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lovely  living  object,  I  tremble  before  it  as  be- 
fore you.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statue  palpitates 
as  I  approach  it ;  and  then  1  kneel  to  it;  and  I  imagine 
that  sweet  music  issues  from  its  lyre.  Oh !  that  statue 
is  now  my  only  hope  and  joy !" 

Leonora  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
and  wept  bitterly.  Her  voice  was  lost  in  sobs;  he 
kissed  her  chaste  forehead,  besought  her  to  be  calm, 
undwhen  she  had  again  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind,  he  resumed  his  discourse. 

"  When  the  grand  duke  had  filled  alt  Italy  with  the 
news  of  his  proclamation  relative  to  the  intended  com- 
petition, of  which  Michael  Angelo  was  invited  to  be 
the  judge  and  arbiter,  a  sudden  idea  struck  me  that  I 
would  hew  from  a  shapeless  block  of  marble  the  image 
of  the  most  faultless  of  God's  creatures.  And  I  have 
succeeded,  Leonora ;  and  oh !  I  know  not  what  urges 
me  thus  to  hope ;  but  i  feel  that  -if  my  statue  be  exhib- 
ited on  the  day  appointed,  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
him  who  sculptured  it." 

The  hope  that  thus  illuminated  the  mind  of  the  en- 
thusiastic Manuel,  speedily  communicated  its  invigor- 
ating influence  to  the  bosom  of  his  Leonora;  and  she 
smiled  through  her  tears  at  her  lover,  as  she  poured 
forth  her  sanguine  anticipations  and  heartfelt  wishes 
that  the  laurel  crown  should  encircle  his  brow. 

'*  And,  oh !"  said  the  beauteous  girl,  as  she  leaned 
upon  the  arm  of  Manuel,  "  how  dear  in  after  life  will 
be  this  spot  to  us  both.  It  was  here,"  she  continued, 
in  a  moi !  playful  tone,  "  that  we  first  met,  Manuel — 
here  thi.  ^ou  first  told  me  that  you  loved  me— here 
that  you;  nrst  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  placed,  for  pil- 
grims to  kneel  to — and  here  that  you  first  disc|o8ed 
the  existence  of  your  St.  Cecilia."  "^ 

Scarcely  had  Leonora  ceased  speaking,  when  the 
lovers  drew  near  to  a  remarkable  iniao^c  of  the  mother 
of  our  Saviour,  which  ornamented  the  .spot.  It  had 
l)een  placed  there  agreeably  to  the  will  of  a  miser,  who 
had  died  a  few  years  previously ;  and  the  moderate  pe- 
cuniary tender  of  Manuel  to  the  executors  of  the  be- 
quest had  procured  for  him  the  sculpture  of  that  monu- 
ment of  a  miser's  penitence  and  charity  in  the  hour  of 
death.  The  lovers  drew  near  the  statue,  and  gazed 
upon  it  in  silence. 

"  The  hand  that  moulded  this  form  will  one  day  pro- 
duce works  which  shall  be  the  glory  of  Italy,"  said  a 
solemn  voice ;  and  in  a  moment  an  old  man,  whom 
the  shades  of  evening  had  hitherto  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  lovers,  stood  before  them  ;  but  even  in  the 
dubious  light  of  that  hour,  they  could  not  fail  to  mark 
his  keen  dark  eyes,  his  venerable  grey  hair,  and  his 
modest  attire,  which  cave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
patriarch-shepherd  of  the  olden  time. 

"And  yet  so  splendid  a  production  is  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  public  road,"  continued  the  old  man,  sur- 
veying the  outlines  of  the  statue  as  he  spoke.  "I 
Axamuied  it  this  morning,  when  it  was  light,  and  it  is 
faultless." 

"You  are  then  a  judge  in  these  matters,  old  man," 
said  Manuel,  hastily. 

"A  little,"  returned  the  venerable  stranger,  careless- 
ly.   "  I  once  made  them  my  study." 

"  And  do  you  attach  much  importance  to  a  work 
which  scarcely  occupied  the  sculptor  a  month  to  com- 
plete T'  resumed  Manuel. 

"  Even  in  a  rough  design  the  germinations  of  great 
talent  may  be  discernible  was  the  reply.  "  But  how 
know  you  that  only  a  month—" 

Because  it  is  the  poor  fruit  of  my  toil,"  said  Manuel, 
»".7cipatiiigthe  stranger's  question. 
»K      lA  '■  ^  Strange  coincidence,  then,"  observed 

me  Old  man;  and  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  he  added, 


"But  may  I  be  Informed  if  you  have  prepared  a  St. 
Cecilia  for  the  election  that  is  to  take  place  a  week  or 
ten  days  hence  ?" 

"What  artist  in  Florence  has  not?"  demanded 
Manuel,  impatiently ;  for  there  was  something  in  the 
manner  of  nis  interrogator  that  he  liked  not.  He  ac- 
cordingly bade  the  inquisitive  stranger  farewell,  and 
having  conducted  the  beauteous  Leonora  to  the  gate  of 
her  father's  cassino.  he  hastened  back  to  the  modest 
apartments  which  he  occupied  in  a  humble  dwelling 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  streets  of  the  city 
of  Florence. 

Manuel  was  met  at  the  door  of  his  apartments  by  a 
laughing,  fair-haired,  biight-eyed,  intelligent  youth,  ot 
sixteen,  who  ran  to  him  and  embraced  him  fervently, 
crying  at  the  same  time,  "  Good  news,  dear  brother 
Manuel;  we  have  gold  enough  now  for  many  days !" 
and  he  displayed  a  well-filled  purse  as  he  repeated  his 
ejaculations. 

"Whence  came  that  money,  Stopluino?"  demanded 
Manuel. 

"  From  the  sale  of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  you  gave 
me  to  take  to  Solomon  the  Jew,  this  rooming,"  was 
the  immediate  reply. 

"  And  Solomon  gave  you  thirty^  ducats  ?"  said  Ma- 
nuel, in  a  tone  of  unafiected  surpri.se. 

"No,  no — not  he!"  answered  Stephano,  with  an 
arch  smile.  "But  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense, 
dear  Manuel;  I  was  hastening  to  old  Solomon's  shop, 
with  the  little  statue  in  my  hands;  when,  as  I  passed 
the  grand  exhibition  hall,  I  just  stepped  in  to  see  the 
statutes  that  are  already  sent  thither.  An  old  man 
dressed  like  acoimtryman,  with  white  hair " 

"And  a  cap  without  a  plume  1"  said  Manuel,  has- 
tily. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Stephano.    Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"I  have  seen  him  this  evening,"  said  Manuel. 
"Proceed!" 

"  Well,  this  identical  old  man,  then,  was  busily  ex- 
amining the  statues  with  a  most  critical  eye,  and  peer- 
ing at  each  as  if  he  were  the  best  judge  of  all  ihtir 
respective  merits  in  Christdndom,  when  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  'What  a  splendid  production!'  I  turned 
round,  and  saw  that  he  was  gazing  at  your  little  statue 
of  St.  Peter,  which  I  held  in  my  hands.  *  Is  that  yours, 
voun^r  man  V  said  he.  I  replied  that  it  was  my  brothers ; 
he  asked  your  name  and  place  of  residence,  and  I  could 
not  help  telling  him  the  tnith.  'Manuel  Ascanio'?* 
cried  he,  repeaung  the  name  several  limes.  '  What ! 
he  who  was  employed  to  sculpture  the  statue  of  tho 
Madonna  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  1  I  only  anived 
here  yesterdav,'  continued  he,  'and  I  have  already 
heard  much  about  it.'  I  replied  in  the  aiBrmative.  He 
asked  me  to  sell  him  the  little  statue  I  had  with  me ; 
and  when  he  offered  me  that  purse,  containing  thirty 
ducats,  for  it,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  make  Uim  close  tho 
bargain.  Old  Solomon  would  not  have  given  us  more 
than  six  ducats  at  the  outside." 

"  This  is  a  fortunate  presage,"  said  Manuel,  "  and 
argues  well  for  the  St.  Cecilia." 

"O  my  dear  brother,"  cried  Stephano,  "I  am  so  re- 
joiced that  I  have  at  last  met  some  one  who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  your  works !  I  feel  certain  that  you 
will  succeed  at  the  approaching  exhibition." 

"To  supper  and  to  bed,  Stephano,"  exclaimed  Ma- 
nuel, without  noticing  his  brother's  observations.  *'  1 
must  arise  betimes  to  visit  the  gallery  and  inspect  the 
statues  of  my  rivals.  My  own  performance  shall  not 
be  placed  there  before  the  grand  day  of  trial." 

Manuel  slept  soundly  that  night,  for  hope  beat  high 
in  his  breast;  and  in  his  dreams  he  saw  Leonorn 
smiling  upon  him.  He  fancied*that  all  obstacles  would 
be  speedily  removed,  and  that  he  should  shortly  lead 
the  beautiful  girl  to  the  altar,  where  his  most  sanguine 
anticipations  were  to  be  fulfilled.  But  when  he  awoke 
in  the  morning^  he  recollected  that  he  had  still  the 
marquis  of  Appiani  as  his  rival ;  and  he  hastened  to 
the  gallery  where  the  exhibition  was  to  take  place,  to 
distract  his  mind  for  an  hour  or  two  from  dwelling  upon 
aught  that  was  disagreeable  to  him. 

Manuel  had  not  left  his  modest  dwelling  half  an  hour 
when  a  loud  knock  summoned  Stephano  to  the  door; 
and  in  the  visitor,  who  walked  unceremoniously  into 
the  front  room,  the  youth  recognized  the  old  man  who 
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had  purchased  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  of  him  the  dav 
before.  Stephano  accordingly  received  him  with  all 
possible  politeness,  and  desired  him  to  be  seated. 

"  Good  morning,"  sold  tlic  old  man,  sinking  into  a 
chair.     "  Is  your  brother  witliin  7" 

"  He  is  gone  to  inspect  the  statues,"  was  the  an- 
swer, delivered  in  a  respectful  tone. 

"Perhaps  he  intends  to  send  one  himself  to  the  ex- 
hibition?'* continued  the  stranger. 

Slephano  nodded  an  affirmative  in  a  certain  mysteri- 
ous and  arch  manner,  which  implied  that  the  matter 
was  more  than  half  a  secret. 

*'  I  must  see  it,"  said  the  old  man,  abruptly. 

"Impossible!"  cried  Stephano.  "My  brother  has 
given  me  the  most  positive  orders  never  to  admit  any 
one  into  his  private  studio." 

"Did  I  not  profler  you  a  good  price  for  your  little 
statue  yesterday?"  demanded  the  old  man. 

"You  did,  and  I  thank  you,"  answered  Stephano; 
"  for  never  was  money  more  welcome.  Wc  had  not 
an  obole  in  the  house." 

"And  in  case  your  brother's  statue  docs  not  obtain 
the  prize,"  continued  the  stranger,  "which  is  very 
probable,  esi)cci(Uly  as  some  of  the  first  artists  have 
forwarded  tneir  works  to  the  exhibition— what  would 
become  of  St.  Cecilia  then  ?" 

Siephano's  countenance  became  suddenly  clouded, 
na  he  calculated  the  chances  and  consequences  of  his 
brother's  failure.  The  stranger  saw  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  and  hastened  to  follow  it  up. 

"In  case  your  brother's  statue  should  be  rejected," 
said  the  old  man,  "I  will  purchase  it." 

"Vou!"  exclaimed  Stephano,  starting  from  his 
scat. 

"Yes— I!"  calmly  rejoined  the  stranger.  "Al- 
though an  humble  individual,  I  fancy  that  I  have 
some  taste  and  discrimination  in  the  iine  arts ;  and  I 
pledge  myself  to  purchase  the  statue  if  it  be  rejected  at 
the  exhibition." 

Slephano  did  not  hesitate  another  moment. 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  the  youth ;  and  ho  led  the 
way  to  an  inner  apartment,  in  which  the  statue  of  St. 
Crcilin  was  standing  upon  its  pedestal.  That  was  the 
room  in  which  Manuel  had  toiletl  "  as  never  before 
man  had  lolled" — in  which  he  had  devoted  hours  and 
days  to  the  contemplation  only  of  his  magnificent  work 
—111  which  a  faithful  lover  had  hewn  from  a  shapeless 
block  of  marble  an  all  but  speaking  counterpart  of  her 
he  adored— in  which  he  had  reiterated  in  private  all 
the  vows  and  protestations  he  had  ever  made  to  Leon- 
ora during  their  evening  walks.  That  was  the  room, 
in  fme,  where  had  been  passed  some  of  the  most  feli- 
citous as  well  as  some  of  the  most  wretched  hours  of 
Manuel's  life  !  And  that  room  contained  the  statue  on 
which  rested  all  his  hopes— the  symmetrical,  the  beau- 
tiful statue,  which  was  full  of  life,  and  meaning,  and 
love,  and  tenderness  to  him -the  statue  which,  al- 
though bearing  the  name  of  the  patroness  of  music, 
might  immortalize  the  transcendent  beauties  of  her 
whom  he  loved  so  sincercljr  and  so  well. 

"  This  is  the  statue !"  said  Stephano. 

"  A  master-piece !"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

Stephano  clapped  his  hands  together  with  delight. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  your  brother  kept  this  deli- 
cious image  concealed  from  every  eye !"  cried  the  old 
man,  with  a  smile  of  the  most  unfeigned  rapture. 
"The  very  air — the  very  breath  of  mortals  would 
almost  seem  to  be  capable  of  spoiling  that  fragile  mar- 
ble, and  tainting  that  most  exquisite  flower  of  beauty— 
ah !"  And  the  old  man  started  as  if  he  were  suddenly 
bitten  by  a  venomous  reptile. 

"Is  anythiner  the  matter!  Are  you  ill?"  inquired 
Stephano,  anxiously  gazing  upon  the  changed  counte- 
nance of  the  stranger. 

"  No,  boy,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  in  an  agitated  tone 
of  voice.  "But  there  is  fault— a  grievous  fault — or 
rather  negligence  in  that  statue.  The  arm  which  sup- 
ports the  lyre  is  incomplete." 

"A  fault!  Oh  no!"  cried  Stephano,  "it  cannot 
be!" 

"  A  fault,  I  say,"  cried  the  stranger.  "  Three  strokes 
of  the  chissel— three  blows  of  the  hammer,  and  that 
statue  is  complete." 

And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  the  old  man  seized 


the  chisel  and  a  hammer  which  lay  upon  the  table 
near  him,  and  approached  the  statue. 

"Consider,  signer!  what  are  you  about  7"  cried  Ste- 
phano, rushing  forward,  and  catching  the  stranger  by 
the  skirt  of  his  doublet. 

"Bov,  did  I  not  say  I  would  purchase  the  statue  if 
it  failed  to  please  at  the  exhibition  ?"  said  the  old  man, 
calmly  pushing  Stephano  aside.  "I  will  forfeit  a 
thousand  ducats  if  I  should  spoil  it ;"  and  he  advanced 
toward  the  statue. 

"  And  my  brother !"  cried  Stephano. 

"  He  will  rejoice  at  what  I'm  about  to  do,"  was  the 
reply. 

Stephano  urged  no  further  objection,  but  stood 
trembling  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the  old  man 
slowly  and  cautiously  applied  the  chisel  three  times  to 
the  defective  part  of  the  statue,  and  then  surveyed  his 
work  with  admiration  and  delight.  At  that  moment  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Stephano  recognized 
his  brother's  signal,  hurried  the  stranger  into  the  front 
room,  closed  the  studio,  and  hastened  to  admit  Manuel, 
who  started  when  he  recognized  in  his  visitor  the  indi- 
vidual he  had  spoken  to  the  evening  before  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amo,  at  the  statue  of  the  Madonna. 

"  This  is  the  gentleman  who  purchased  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter,"  said  Stephano,  jireson ting  the  stran^r 
to  his  brotlier.  "He  has  called  to  ascertain  if  you  in- 
tend to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  your  abilities." 

"  Oh,  no !"  cried  Manuel,  in  a  sorrowful  tone  of 
voice ;  "  I  have  just  now  inspected  the  statues  already 
placed  in  the  gallery,  and  see  so  much  perfection  therfiy 
that  I  dare  not  expose  myself  to  the  certainty  of  defeat 
and  consequent  disgrace.'' 

"  Be  not  discouraged,  young  man,"  exclaimed  the 
stranger.  "  I  am  not  vain,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
am  able  to  discern  merit  where  it  exists ;  and  by  the 
specimens  of  your  capabilities  I  have  already  seen — 
the  Madonna  and  the  St.  Peter— I  augur  well  in  your 
favor." 

The  old  man  waited  not  for  a  reply ;  but  having 
wished  the  brothers  a  hasty  "good  morning,"  he  ab- 
rubtly  withdrew. 

Be  not  discouraged,  dear  brother,"  said  Stephano, 
when  the  visitor  had  departed.  "That  individual  is 
apparently  a  judge,  and  his  opinion  must  not  be  lightly 
valued." 

"Oh,  Stephano!  I  have  this  day  seen  some  splendid 
productions  of  art,"  exclaimed  Manuel."  Let  me  con- 
template my  own  statue  once  more,  and  thus  acquire 
fresh  hopes  and  fresh  courage." 

"One"  moment,"  said  Stephano. 

"  No ;  come  with  me,"  ciied  Manuel ;  and  he  led  his 
brother  into  the  adjacent  room. 

Manuel  cast  one  look  at  his  statue,  and  gave  a  sud- 
den start.  He  ran  up  to  it,  examined  the  arm,  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  no  delusion. 

"  Slephano  !"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  he 
turned  nastily  round  to  his  terrified  brother :  "  that  in- 
dividual who  has  just  left  the  house " 

"Pardon  me — and  I  will  tell  you  all,"  cried  Ste- 
phano, falling  upon  his  knees. 

"He  applied  the  chisel  to  my  statue!"  ejaculated 
Manuel ;  and  there  is  onlv  one  man  living  who  could 
touch  it  as  he  has  touched  it." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  brother — pardon  me !"  cried  Stepha- 
no, still  trembling  at  Manuel's  feet. 

"  And  that  old  man — "  continued  the  sculptor. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  said  Stephano. 

"  Michael  Angelo  himself!"  was  the  answer. 

"  Michael  Angelo !"  cried  Stephano,  leaping  upon  his 
feet.  "Manuel,  he  will  award  you  the  crown,  and  we 
shall  be  rich  and  happy  evennore." 

"Michael  Angelo  is  my  friend !"  exclaimed  Manuel, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  the  wUdest  joy.  "Michael  Angelo 
has  seen  my  statue— Michael  Angelo  has  been  in  my 
house!    Oh!  this  mean  dwelling  will  henceforth  ap- 

Eear  to  me  a  palace !  For  Michael  Angelo  has  heen 
ere — the  pride  of  Italy— the  wonder  of  Europe — and 
he  has  bade  me  hope !  Stephano,  I  suffocate  with  joy ! 
I  fain  would  weep,  and  cannot !  Oh  that  such  unex- 
pected happiness  should  have  been  in  store  for  me  I" 

"  He  said  your  St.  Cecilia  was  a  di^  tTceuvre,  Ma- 
nuel," cried  Stephano.    "The  opinion  of  Michael  An- 
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gelo  is  the  opinion  of  Italy :  a  prophecy  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  is  an  order  of  destiny.  O  what  n  great  man  has 
deigned  to  virit  us !  And  what  bounty  on  the  part  of 
Heaven  is  this !" 

"  What  will  happen  to  me  during  the  next  ten  days 
I  know  not,"  said  Manuel,  solemnly;  "but  this  I  feel, 
that  I  have  just  experienced  the  most  profound  emo- 
tion which  a  man  can  support.  Another  such  a  shock, 
of  happiness  or  misery,  would  kill  me  on  the  spot,  or 
send  me  a  raving  madman  to  a  receptacle  for  the  in- 
sane. But,  O  God!  my  prayers  are  pure,  and  thou 
canst  change  my  crown  of  thorns  into  one  of  laurels !" 

Ten  days  passed  tediously  away ;  and  during  that 
period  Manuel  had  not  a  single  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  Leonora  Vivaldi.  Her  father,  who  was  well 
aware  of  her  passion  for  tho  obscure  sculptor,  and  who 
was  desirous  of  accomy^Ushing  the  union  between  her 
and  the  Marquis  Appiani,  ordered  her  to  be  so  narrowly 
watched  that  she  could  not  once  repair  to  the  usual 
place  of  rcndczroua  durinjjr  the  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  evening  on  which  our  tale  opens  and  the 
day  thai  was  tixedfor  the  exhibition  of  the  statues,  and 
the  final  judgment  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  note  from 
Manuel  had,  however,  informed  her  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred in  reference  to  his  statue,  and  the  great  man 
who  had  spoken  so  highly  in  his  favor. 

The  morning  of  the  eventful  day  dawned ;  and  many 
an  artist  rose  from  a  sleepless  couch  with  a  brow  ren- 
dered feveriKh,  and  a  heart  achinff  with  uncertainty, 
hope,  and  fear.  Florence  was  all  confusion,  mirth, 
bustle,  and  joy ;  the  streets  leading  to  the  gallery  in 
which  the  statues  were  exhibited  were  crowded  to  ex- 
cess. Every  one  was  anxious  to  catch  a  glimi>se  of  the 
ducal  cortege;  but  all  were  more  impatient  still  to  see 
the  arbiter  of  the  competition,  Michael  Angelo — the 
mighty  artist  who  had  been  invited  from  Rome  to  pre- 
side at  the  ceremony. 

It  had  been  ordered  by  proclamation  that  all  the  sta- 
tues should  be  conveyed  to  the  gallery  by  mid-day;  the 
decision  was  to  be  made  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Manuel  and  Stephano  rose  early,  and  w^cre  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  vehicle  which  had  been 
ordered  to  convey  the  St.  Cecilia  to  the  gallery,  when 
a  letter  was  brought  by  a  pa^  bearing  the  livery  of  the 
Count  Vivaldi.  The  missive  was  addressed  to  the 
elder  brother,  and  its  contents  were  as  follows : — 

"  Manuel  :— I  have  lonp;  been  aware  of  your  attach- 
ment for  my  daughter ;  and  were  I  alone  with  her  on 
earth,  if  1  had  not  a  son  whom  I  should  leave  poor  and 
miserable,  I  would  j^iadly  consent  to  your  union.  But 
this  cannot  be.  It  the  marquis  Appiani  espouse  my 
daughter,  my  fallen  fortunes  will  be  established  once 
more,  and  my  son  will  be  placed  in  a  condition  worthy 
of  liis  family  and  his  ancestors.  Ought  not  Leonora, 
then,  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  parents  and  her  bro- 
ther? If  thou  thinkcst  she  ought,  I  pray  thee  show 
thy  love  for  her,  and  do  not  dishonor  her.  Recollect 
that  Lisa  del  Giscando  was  disgraced  when  Leonardo 
de  Vinci  published  her  portrait.  Renounce,  then,  the 
exhibition  of  your  statue — consider  my  ola  age,  mv 
crey  hairs — respect  the  honor  of  Leonora — and  we  will 
both  bless  you  together.  Vivaldi." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Manuel's  hand— Stephano 
picked  it  up  and  perused  it  hastily. 

**  I  wait  your  reply,  signor,"  said  the  page. 

*'  Lisa  del  Giscando  was  disgraced,"  mused  Manuel, 
audibly,  "  and  she  awarded  not  stolen  interviews  to  her 
lover — and  she  was  not  promised  to  a  marquis  Ap- 
piani. Tell  the  Count,  your  master,"  he  added,  in  a 
firm  tone  of  voice,  turning  to  tho  page,  "  that  I  obey 
his  wishes,  and  that  if  he  order  me  to  break  my  statue 
to  pieces,  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  his  orders." 

The  boy  was  about  to  depart,  when  Manuel,  recol- 
lecting a  question  which  he  was  desirous  of  asking, 
called  him  back. 

"  You  are  acqiuiinted  with  the  contents  of  tliis  let- 
ter 1"  iiK^uired  Manuel. 

*'  I  am  m  my  master's  confidence,"  was  the  reply. 

"Tell  me.  then,  resumed  Manuel,  how  came  the 
count  Vivaldi  to  ascertain  that  my  statue  was  the  im- 
age of  his  daughter?" 

"Michael  Angelo  was  presented  to  the  count,  last 
eveuing,  by  the  marquis  Appiani;  and  when  he  was 


introduced  to  Signora  Leonora  he  discovered  the  like- 
ness." 

"  You  may  go,"  said  Manuel :  and  the  page  with- 
drew to  bear  the  sculptor's  message  to  his  master.  So 
soon  as  he  was  despatched  Manuel  shut  himself  up  in 
his  studio,  and  Stephano  give  way  to  his  grief  in  the 
front  chamber. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  when  the  marquis  Appiani, 
who  was  ignorant  that  Manuel  was  his  rival  in  Leono- 
ra's affections,  called  at  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  two 
brothers.  Manuel  was  summoned  by  Stephano  from 
his  studio,  and  the  marquis  hastened  to  unfold  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit. 

"  Your  name,  I  believe,  is  Manuel  Ascanio  ?"  said 
the  marquis. 

"  Is  is,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  have  accomplished  a  mef  cTirutre,  signor," 
continued  the  marquis ;  "  and  the  grand  duke  has  sent 
me  to  fetch  it.  My  followers  wait  outside.  You  aro 
to  accompany  me ;  his  highness  is  desirous  of  seeing 
you." 

"  Accident,  my  lord,"  said  Manuel,"  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  or  rather  the  indiscretion  of  my  brother,  discovered 
that  statue  of  which  you  are  speaking,  to  a  great 
man — " 

"  Despatch— I  am  anxious  to  see  it,"  interrupted  the 
marquis.  Michael  Angelo  has  already  spoken  so  highly 
of  its  meriti*." 

"I  dare  not  show  it  to  a  soul,"  said  Manuel,  with 
difficulty  suppressing  his  tears. 

"But  I,"  urged  the  marquis,  smiling,  "am  ordered 
by  the  <iTand  duke  to  carry  ii  to  his  presence,  and  I  dare 
not  disooey." 

"  My  word  is  pledged,"  sai4  Manuel. 

"  So  is  mine,''  returned  the^marquis,  taking  a  heavy 
purse  from  his  pocket  and  throwing  it  upon  the  table. 
"  If  the  statue  be  sold,  there  is  the  money.  I  re-pur- 
chase it ;  but  mine  it  must  be ;— and  the  marquis  sum- 
moned his  followers  from  the  passage  where  they  were 
waiting  without. 

"  You  dare  not  take  it  by  force,"  cried  Manuel,  fierce- 
ly confronting  the  marquis  Appiani. 

"I  dare  execute  the  duke's  orders,"  was  the  calm 
reply,  as  the  marquis  beckoned  his  followers  to  attend 
upon  him  whithersoever  he  might  lead. 

"This  tyranny- thb  injustice  is  insupportable!"  ex- 
claimed Manuel,  wildly. 

"O  brother!"  give  them  the  statue,"  cried  Stepha- 
no ;  "  your  fame — your  fortune  depend  upon  it !" 

"Wait  one  moment — one  moment  only,"  said  Ma- 
nuel, after  an  instant's  consideration,  "  and  the  statue 
shall  be  yours." 

The  marouis  nodded  an  affirmative,  and  Manuel 
rushed  into  his  studio  and  closed  the  door. 

"  He  wishes  to  take  one  last  fond  view  of  it  alone," 
said  Stephano,  as  his  brother  disappeared. 

But  a  loud  and  long  laugh,  ancl  then  a  cry  of  rage 
echoed  from  the  adjacent  apartment;  and  these  were 
followed  by  the  din  of  a  chisel  and  a  hammer  upon  the 
marble ;  and  then  succeeded  a  crash  which  shook  the 
house  to  its  foundation.  Stephano,  the  marquis,  and 
his  followers  ran  into  the  studio ;  and  as  they  entered, 
they  stumbled  over  shapeless  pieces  of  broken  marble, 
which  Manuel  had  scattered  upon  the  floor.  Tho 
statue  had  disappeared ;  but  the  remnants  were  before 
them ! 

"Oh,  Manuel!  wiiat  have  you  done?"  exclaimed 
Stephano,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Let  them  take  the  statue  now— the  face  is  all  dis- 
figured, and  tho  Ihnbs  are  scattered  over  the  room !" 
said  the  sculptor,  with  an  ironical  laugh. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  his  highness  ?"  cried  the  mar- 
quis, as  he  turned  to  leave  the  spot.  "  It  is  as  much 
as  my  head  is  worth  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  that  statue !" 

With  these  words  the  marquis  Appiani  departed,  fol- 
lowed by  his  attendants,  and  leaving  behind  them  two 
hearts  so  full  of  sorrow  that  a  misanthrope  would  have 
wept  at  the  sight  of  the  despair  which  was  depicted 
upon  their  countenances. 

"  Fame  and  fortune  for  ever  gone?"  cried  Stephano, 
af^er  a  long  silence. 

"  And  her  honor  preserved  from  calumniating  sur- 
mise," added  Manuel  firmly ;  and  he  felt  a  momentary 
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elow  of  pride  and  of  happiness,  for  he  knew  that  he 
had  done  a  noble  and  a  generous  deed :  but  these  sen- 
timents soon  passed  away,  and  gave  place  to  others  of 
a  more  gloomy  character  still.  "  And  yet,  Stephano — 
I  can  weep — 1  can  gnash  my  teeth  with  rage.  I  have 
destroyed  a  statue  which  Michael  Angelo  had  perfected 
— I  have  effaced  the  roost  lovelv  lineaments  that  ever 
represented  a  living  thing !  On !  it  is  a  crime,  that 
which  1  have  done — a  great  crime !" 

"  Yes,  weep,  brother. — weep  I  Oh !  you  have  good 
cause  for  sorrow,"  saia  Stephano.  "  But— hark !  nu- 
merous footsteps  approach  our  door :  the  grand  duke 
has  sent  hissbirresto  take  us  to  the  Inquisition  for  the 
deed  you  have  done." 

And  as  Stephano  spoke,  the  outer  room,  the  door  of 
which  had  been  left  open  b^  the  marquis  and  his  fol- 
lowers, was  filled  with  visitors,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Michael  Angelo  and  count  Vivaldi. 

"Rash  youth!"  cried  Michael  Angelo,  addressing 
himself  to  Manuel ;  "  you  destroy  the  masterpiece  of 
the  age,  at  the  moment  when  I  obtain  the  consent  of 
count  Vivaldi  to  your  union  with  his  daughter." 

"Impossible!"  cried  Manuel,  scarcely  daiing  to  be- 
lieve his  ears ;  "  and  the  Marquis  Appiani  1" 

"The  duke  has  pardoned  him,"  said  Michael  An- 
gelo; and  here  is  the  golden  crown  for  you.  His 
highness,  moreover,  awards  you  a  year  to  perfect  an- 
other statue  of  St.  Cecilia !" 

"  And  Leonora  anxiously  waits  to  greet  the  cham- 
pion of  the  exhibition,"  said  Count  Vivaldi.  "  You 
made  a  noble  sacrifice,  Manuel — and  you  are  well  wor- 
thy of  my  daughter.  Let  us  hasten  to  the  cassino  in 
the  vale  of  Amo,  and  there  celebrate  the  happy  termi- 
nation of  this  eventful  day !" 


HEREDITARY   HONORS. 
A   TALE   OP    LOVE   AND   MYSTERY. 

PEEUMINABY  CHAPTEB. 

'*  St  tu  M  pot  de  chambre,  tant  pit  pour  toi.**—VoLTAias. 

Hereditary  honors  are,  certainly,  the  most  rational 
of  human  devices.  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  suppose 
that  a  man  propagated  his  virtues  to  the  most  distant 
posterity.  Few  notions  have  succeeded  better  inkeep- 
ing  the  world  in  order.  In  fact,  it  was  the  best  method 
of  granting  to  the  multitude  the  inestimable  gift  of  a 
perpetuity  of  dependence.  Had  the  idea  stopped  with 
the  king  or  chief  magistrate,  it  would  not  nave  been 
half  so  beautiful,  or  a  hundredth  part  so  useful.  So 
far,  a  reason  for  the  custom  is  obvious  to  the  most  su- 
perficial. Hereditary  distinction,  it  is  said,  preserves 
a  people  from  the  wars  and  tumults  that  might  arise 
from  the  contests  of  elective  distinction.  Very  well— 
I  do  not  dispute  this  assertion— it  is  plausible.  But 
dukes  and  earls  7 — if  their  honors  were  not  hereditary, 
would  there  be  contests  about  them  7  The  world  suffers 
itself  to  be  disturbed  by  individuals  wishing  to  be 
kings,  but  it  would  not  be  so  complaisant  to  every  man 
that  wished  to  be  a  lord.  "  On  ne  desarrange  pas  tout 
le  monde  pour  si  peu  dc  chose,"  we  should  not  have 
wars  and  discords,  as  the  seeds  of  that  sort  of  ambi- 
tion. We  do  not,  then,  grant  hereditary  honora  to 
these  gentry  as  the  purchaseof  peace— we  do  not  make 
them  as  a  bargain,  but  bestow  them  as  a  gratuity. 
Our  reasons,  therefore,  for  this  generosity,  are  far 
deeper  than  those  which  make  us  govemea  by  king 
Log  to-day,  because,  yesterday,  we  were  governed  by 
his  excellent  father,  king  Stork— so  much  deeper,  that, 
to  ulain  men,  they  are  perfectly  invisible.  But  a  little 
reflection  teaches  us  the  utility  of  the  practice.  He- 
reditary superiority  to  the  few,  necessarily  produces 
hereditary  Inferiority  to  the  many— and  it  makes  the 
herd  contented  with  being  lei^slatively  and  decorously 
bullied  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  habit.  M^sieurs  the 
Eels  are  used  to  be  skinned — and  the  custom  reconciles 
them  to  the  hereditary  privilege  of  Messeigneurs  the 
Cooks. 

CHAPTER  II.— THE  MEETING. 

"Asit  fell  upon  a  day." 
There  is  a  certain  country,  not  very  far  distant  from 
our  own :  in  a  certain  small  town,  close  to  the  metro- 


polis of  this  country,  there  once  lived  a  certain  young 
lady,  of  the  name  of  Laura.  She  was  the  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  an  honest  gentleman— an  attomey- 
at-law— and  was  particularly  addicted  to  novels  and 
falling  in  love.  One  day  she  was  walking  in  the  woods 
in  a  pensive  maimer,  observing  how  anectionate  the 
little  birds  were  to  each  other,  and  thinking  what  a 
blessing  it  was,  to  have  an  agreeable  lovei>-when, 
leaning  against  an  elm  tree,  she  perceived  a  young  man, 
habited  in  a  most  handsome  dress  that  seemed  a  little 
too  large  for  him,  and  of  that  peculiar  complexion — 
half  white,  half  yellow — which  custom  has  dedicated 
to  romance.  He  wore  his  long,  dark  locks  sweeping 
over  his  forchead — and  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  the 
ground,  he  muttered  thus  to  nimself : 

"  Singular  destiny !— fearful  thought !  Shall  I  resist 
it  ?- shall  I  fly  7  fiol  that  were  unworthy  of  the  name 
I  bear!  For  four  hundred  years  my  forefathers  have 
enjoyed  their  honors — not  a  break  m  their  lineage — 
shall  I  be  the  first  to  forfeit  this  hereditary  distinction? 
Away  the  thought !" 

The  young  gentleman  walked  haughtily  from  the 
tr^,  and  just  before  him  he  saw  Miss  Laura,  fixing 
her  delighted  eyes  upon  his  countenance,  and  pleasing 
herself  with  the  thought  that  she  saw  before  her  an 
eari  marshal,  or  a  grand  falconer  at  the  least.  The 
young  gentleman  stood  still,  so  also  did  the  youn^  lady 
— the  young  gentleman  stared,  the  young  lady  sighed. 
"  Pair  creature !"  quoth  the  youth,  throwing  out  his 
ann,  but  in  a  somewhat  violent  and  abrubt  manner,  as 
if  rather  striking  a  blow  than  attempting  a  courteous 
gesture. 

Full  of  the  becoming  terror  of  a  damsel  of  romance, 
Laura  drew  herself  up,  and  uttered  a  little  scream. 
"What!"  said  the  youth,  mournfully,  "do  you^  too, 
fear  me?"  Laura  was  affected  almost  to  tears — the 
youth  took  her  hand. 

I  shall  not  puraue  this  interview  further — the  young 
people  were  in  love  at  first  sight — a  curious  event,  that 
has  happened  to  all  of  us  in  our  day,  but  which  we 
never  believe  happens  to  other  people.  What  man 
allows  another  man  to  have  had  any  bonnes  forttmea  ? 
Yet,  when  wc  see  how  the  saloons  of  the  theatres  are 
filled  by  what  must  once  have  been  bonnes  f or lunes^  the 
honor  must  be  confessed  to  be  of  rather  a  vulgar  de- 
scription! But  what  am  I  doing?  Not  implying  a 
woitl  against  the  virtues  of  Miss  Laura.  No,  the  at- 
tachment between  her  and  the  unknown  was  of  the 
most  platonic  description.  "  They  met  again  and  oft ;" 
and  oh,  how  devoutly  Laura  loved  the  young  cavalier! 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  rank :— it  seldom  hap- 
pens in  the  novels  liked  by  young  ladies  that  a  lover  is 
permitted  to  be  of  less  rank  than  a  peer's  son — smaller 
people  are  only  brought  in  to  be  laughed  at— odd  char- 
acters—white-stockinged  quidnuncs— fathera  who  are 
to  be  cheated— brothers  to  be  insulted :  in  short,  the 
great  majority  of  human  creatures  are  Russell-squared 
mto  a  becoming  degree  of  ludicrous  insignificance. 
Accordingly,  to  Miss  Laura,  a  lover  must  necessarily 
be  nothing  of  a  Calicot — and  she  reflected  with  inde- 
scribable rapture  on  the  certainty  of  having  a  gallant 
whose  forefathere  had  enjoyed  something  four  hundred 
years  in  the  family  I  But  what  was  that  something? 
She  was  curious— she  interrogated  her  lover  as  to  ma 
name  and  rank.  He  changed  color— he  bit  his  lip — ^he 
thrust  both  hands  into  his  orceches-pockets.  i*  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  I  am."  said  he:  "No!  charming 
Laura,  forgive  me — one  day  you  will  know  all." 

"  Can  he  be  the  king's  eldest  son  ?"  said  Laura  to 
herself.  After  all,  this  mystery  was  very  delightful. 
She  introduced  the  young  gentleman  to  her  father. 
"Ah!"  quoth  the  former,  squeezing  the  attorney's 
hand,  "  your  family  have  been  good  friends  to  mine." 
"How!''  cried  the  attorney— "Are  we  then  acquaint- 
ed !    May  I  crave  your  name,  sir?" 

The  lover  looked  confused — he  mumbled  out  some 
excuse— just  at  present,  he  had  reasons  for  wisliing  it 
concealed.  Our  unknown  had  a  long  military  nose — 
he  looked  like  a  man  who  had  shot  another  in  a  duel. 
"Aha!"  said  the  attorney,  winking,  and  lowering  ills 
voice—"  I  smell  you,  sir— you  have  killed  your  man — 
eh!"  "Ha!"  cried  the  stranger;  and  slapping  his  fore- 
head wildly,  he  rushed  Qut  q?  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  III.— THE  LAWYER  MATCHED. 

"  But  let  US  change  the  thenie."— Marino  Falibro. 

It  was  now  clear :— the  stranger  had  evidently  been 
a  brave  transgressor  of  the  law ;  perhaps  an  assassin, 
certainly  a  victorious  single  combater.  This  redoubled 
in  Laura's  bosom  the  interest  she  had  conceived  for 
him.  There  is  nothing  renders  a  young  lady  more  ar- 
dent in  her  attachment  than  the  supposition  that  her 
lover  has  committed  some  enormous  crime.  Her 
father  thought  he  might  make  a  good  thing  out  of  his 
new  acquaintance.  He  resolved  to  find  out  if  he  was 
rich — if  rich,  he  could  marry  him  to  his  daughter :  if 
poor,  he  might  as  well  inform  against  him,  and  get  the 
reward.  Ati  attorney  is  a  bow, — a  crooked  tiling  with 
two  strings  to  it.  it  was  in  the  wood  that  the  attorney 
met  the  stranger.    The  stranger  was  examining  a  tree. 

••Strong,  strong,"  muttered  he;  "yes,  it  is  worth 
buying."  "Are  you  a  judj^e  of  trees,  air?"  quoth  the 
attorney.  "Hum — yes,  ot  a  peculiar  sort  of  tree." 
"  Have  you  much  timber  of  your  own  ?"  "  A  great 
deal,"  replied  the  stranger  coolly.  "  Of  the  best  kind  ?" 
"It  is  generally  used  for  scafTolding."  "Oh,  good 
deal!"  The  lawyer  paused.  "You  cannot,"  said  he, 
archly,  "you  cannot  conceal  yourself;  you  rank  is 
sufficiently  apparent."  "  Good  heavens !"  "  Yes,  my 
daughter  says  she  heard  you  boasting  of  your  heredi- 
tary distinction— four  hundred  years  it  has  existed  in 
your  family."  "  It  has  indeed !"  "  And  does  the  pro- 
perty—the cash  part  of  the  business,  go  with  it?" 
"  V^es !  the  government  provide  for  us."  "Oh,  a  pen- 
sion !— hereditary  too  ?"  "  You  say  it."  "  Ah,  'lis  the 
way  with  your  great  families,"  said  the  lawyer  to  him- 
self, "  always  quartered  on  the  public."  "  What's  that 
he  mutters  about  quartered !"  inly  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger with  emotion.  "It  is  from  our  taxes  thai  their 
support  is  drawn,"  continued  the  lawyer.  "Drawn, 
sir!"  cried  the  stranger  aloud.  "  And  if  it  be  not  the 
best  way  of  living,  hang  vieP'  concluded  the  lawyer. 
"  You,"  faltered  the  stranger,  clasping  his  hands: 
"  horrible  supposition ! ! !" 

CHAPTER  IV. — ENLIGHTENED  SENTIMENTS. 

"  Joy  WM  not  n  I  ways  absent  from  his  face, 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  tranquil  grace." 

Childb  Harold. 

"  You  will  really  marry  me  then,  beautiful  Laura," 
said  the  stranger  kneeling  on  his  pocket-handkerchief. 
Laura  blushed  "You  are  so — so  bewitcliing— and — 
and  you  will  always  love  me — and  you  will  tell  me  who 
you  are."  "  After  our  marriage,  yes," — said  the  stran- 
ger, somewhat  discomposed.  "No!  now — now," — 
cried  Laura,  coaxingly.  He  was  silent.  "Come,  I 
will  get  it  out  of  you.  You  are  an  eldest  son."  "  In- 
deed I  am,"  sighed  the  stranger.  "  You  have  an  he- 
reditary title  ?"  "  Alas !  yes  I"  "  It  descends  to  you?" 
"  It  does !" — "  You  have  a — a — the  means  to  support 
it?"  "Assuredly."  "  Convince  me  of  tliat,"  said  the 
lawyer,  who  had  been  listening  unobserved,  "  and  my 
daughter  is  yours— let  you  have  kiiied  your  man  a 
hundred  times  over!"  "Wonderful  liberality:"  cried 
the  stranger,  enthusiastically,  and  throwing  himself  at 
the  lawyer's  feet. 

CHAPTER  v.— circumstantial  EVIDENCE. 

"  The  soal  wears  out  her  clothes."— Plato.— Apparently  not. 

The  stranger  wore  a  splendid  suit  of  clothes.  The 
mystery  about  him  attracted  the  admiration  and  mar- 
vel of  the  people  at  the  little  inn  at  which  he  had  taken 
up  his  loaging.  They  were  talking  about  him  in  the 
kitchen  one  morning  when  the  boots  was  brushing  his 
roat.  A  tailor  from  the  capital,  who  was  traveling  to 
his  country  seat,  came  into  the  kitchen  to  ask  why  his 
breakfast  was  not  ready.  "It  is  a  beautiful  coat!" 
cried  the  boots,  holding  it  up.  "  What  a  cut !"  cried 
the  chambermaid.  "  It  is  lined  with  white  silk,"  said 
the  scullion,  and  she  placed  her  thumb  on  the  skirts. 
"Ha !"  said  the  tailor,  "  what  do  I  see !  it  is  the  coat 
of  the  marquis  de  Tete  Perdu :  I  made  it  myself."  "  It 
IS  out— it  is  out !"  cried  the  waiter.  "  The  gentleman 
Jl  m  '"*>"^"*»-  Gemini,  how  pleased  Miss  Laura  will 
DC  \  '« What's  that,  sir?  so  the  strange  gentleman  is 
really  the  marquis  dc  Tela  Perdu?"  asked  the  land- 


lady. "John,  take  the  fresk  eggs  lo  bis  lordship." 
"Impossible!  said  the  tailor,  who  had  fixed  on  the 
fresh  eggs  for  himself.  "Impossible!"  and  while  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  egg-stand,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  "  Impossible !  the  marquis  has  been  hanged 
this  twelvemonth !" 

chapter  VI. — THE   DEPARTURE. 

**  They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances 
And  each  man  in  his  time  plays  many  pMts, 
Of  which  the  end  is  death.^*— Shaxspbarb. 

"Good  heavens!  how  strange."  said  the  lawyer,  as 
he  dismissed  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn.  "I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you— only  think— I  was  going 
to  marry  my  daughter  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
hanged  1"  Laural>urst  into  tears.  "  What  if  he  should 
be  a  vampire !"  said  she :  "  it  is  very  odd  that  a  man 
should  live  twelve  mon  ths  after  hanging.**  Meanwhile 
the  stranpr  descended  the  stairs  to  nis  parior;  a  group 
of  idlers  in  the  passage  gave  hastily  way  on  both  sides. 
Nay,  the  housemaid,  whom  he  was  about,  as  usual,  to 
chuck  under  the  chin,  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fell 
into  a  swoon.  "  The  devil !"  said  the  strangc^r,  glancing 
suspiciously  round ;  " am  I  known,  then ?"  "Known ! 
yes,  you  are  known  I"  cried  the  boots.  "  The  marquis 
de  Tete  Perdu."  "  iSocre  bleuP*  said  the  stranger, 
flinging  into  the  parlor  in  a  violent  rage.  He  locked 
the  door.  He  walked  up  and  down  with  uneven 
strides.  "Curse  on  these  painful  distinctions— these 
hereditary  customs  !'*  cried  ne,  vehemently,  "  they  are 
the  poison  of  my  existence.  I  shall  lose  Laura ;  I  shall 
lose  her  fortune ;  I  am  discovered.  No,  not  yet ;  I  will 
fly  to  her,  before  the  boots  spreads  the  intelligence.  I 
will  force  her  to  go  oflfwith  me — ^go  ofi"! — how  many 
people  have  I  forced  to  go  off  before !" 

"To  avoid  the  people  in  the  passage,  the  stranger 
dropped  from  the  window.  He  hastened  to  the  law- 
yer's house — he  found  Miss  Laura  in  the  garden — she 
wa.s  crying  violently,  and  had  forgotten  ner  pocket- 
handkerchief;  the  stranger  offered  tier  his  own.  Her 
eye's  fell  on  a  marquis's  coronet,  worked  in  the  comer, 
with  the  initials  "T.  P."  "Ah!  it  is  too  true,  then," 
said  she,  sobbing ;  "  the — the  marquis  de  Tete  Perdu — " 
Here  her  voice  was  choked  by  her  emotion.  "  Dam- 
nation !  what— what  of  him  ?"  With  great  difficulty 
Laura  sobbed  out  the  word  "  H— a— ng— e— <1  !'*  "  It 
is  all  up  with  me !"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  terrible 
grimace,  and  he  disappeared.  "Oh!  he  is  certainly  a 
vampire,"  wept  the  unfortunate  Laura ;  "at  all  events, 
after  having  been  hanged  for  twelve  months,  he  cannot 
be  worth  much  as  a  husband !" 

CHAPTFR  VII. — the   PHILOSOPHER. 

"  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  against  all  hereditary  demarca- 
tions.—M.  ROYKR  DR  CoLLARn. 

It  was  a  melancholy,  dreary  day,  and  about  an  hoar 
after  the  above  interview,  it  began  to  rain  cats  and 
dogs.  The  mysterious  stranger  was  walking  on  the 
high  road  that  led  from  the  country  town ;  he  noped  to 
catch  one  of  the  public  vehicles  that  passed  that  way 
toward  the  capital.  He  buttoned  up  the  fatal  coat,  and 
took  particular  care  of  the  silk  skirts.  "  In  vain,"  said 
he,  bitteriy,  is  all  this  finery ;  in  vain  have  I  attempted 
to  redeem  my  lot.  Fate  pursues  me  everywhere. 
D— n  it !  the  silk  will  be  all  spotted ;  I  may  not  set 
another  such  coat  soon :  seldom  that  a  man  of  rimilar 
rank"— here  the  rain  set  full  in  his  teeth,  and  drowned 
the  rest  of  his  soliloquy.  He  began  to  look  round  for  a 
shelter,  when  suddenly  he  beheki  a  pretty  little  inn, 
standing  by  the  road -side :  he  quickened  his  pace,  and 
was  presently  in  the  travelers'  room  drying  himself  by 
the  fire.  There  was  a  bald  gentleman,  past  his  grand 
climacteric,  sitting  at  a  little  table  by  the  window,  and 
reading  "  Glumenborchiusisicuiorum  on  the  propriety 
of  living  in  a  parallelogram,  and  moving  only  in  a  tight 
angle."  Absorbed  in  his  own  griefs,  the  stranger  did 
not  notice  his  companion — he  continued  to  dry  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  mutter  to  himself.  "  Ah !"  said  he, 
"  no  love  for  me ;  never  shall  I  marry  some  sweet, 
amiable,  rich  young  lady;  the  social  distinctions  con- 
fine me  to  myself.  Odious  law  of  primogeniture! 
hateful  privileges  of  hereditary  descent !" 

The  bald  gentleman,  who  was  a  great  philosopher, 
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and  had  himself  written  a  large  book  in  which  he 
had  clearly  proved  that  **  Man  was  not  a  monkey,'* 
started  up  m  delight  at  these  expressions.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  warmly^  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  stranger, 
"your  sentiments  do  credit  to  your  understanding — 
you  are  one  of  the  enlighted  few  whose  opinions  pre- 
cede the  age.  Hereditary^  distinctions !  they  are  inaeed 
one  of  the  curses  of  civilization."  "  You  speak  truly, 
venerable  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  sighing.  *'  Doubt- 
less," continued  the  sage,  "you  are  some  younger 
son  depiived  of  your  just  rights  bv  the  absurd  mono- 
poloy  of  an  elder  brother."  "  No,  I  am  myself  the  eld- 
er son ;  I  myself  exercise,  and  therefore  deplore  that 
monopoly.  "Noble  young  man!  what  generosity! 
see  what  it  is  to  be  wise!"  said  the  philosopher; 
"  knowledge  will  not  even  allow  us  to  bo  selfish." 

The  stranger  kindled  into  enthusiasm,  and  into  elo- 
quence. "  What,"  said  he,  "  what  is  so  iniquitous  as 
these  pre-ordinations  of  our  fate  against  our  will  ?  We 
are  bom  to  a  certain  line — we  are  accomplished  to  that 
line  alone — our  duty  is  confined  to  a  certain  routine  of 
execution— we  are  mewed  up  like  owls  in  a  small  con- 
ventual circle  of  gloom — wo  arc  paid  sufficient  for  what 
vre  perform— we  have,  therefore,  no  incentive  to  our 
•nterprize  and  ambition — the  greater  part  of  our  life  is 
a  blank  to  us.  If  we  stir  abroad  into  more  wide  and 
common  intercourse  with  mankind,  we  are  peipetually 
reminded  that  a  stamp  is  upon  us— wo  cannot  consult 
our  inclinations— we  must  not  marry  as  we  please — 
we  can  never  escape  from  ourselves — '*  "And,"  pur- 
sued the  philosopher,  who  liked  to  talk  liimself  as 
well  as  to  listen ;  "  and  while  so  unpleasant  to  your- 
self arc  these  dangerous  and  hateful  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions, what  mischiefs  do  they  not  produce  to  your 
fellow-creatures ! — condemAed  to  poverty,  they  arc  con- 
demned to  the  consequences  of  poverty :  ignorance  and 
sin— they  oifend,  and  you  hang  them!"  "Hang— 
them  !"  "  Ah !"  the  benevolent  stranger  covered  nis 
face  with  his  hands.  "What  philanthropic  tender- 
ness !"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  pardon  me,  sir,  I  must 
introduce  myself:  you  may  have  heard  of  me;  I  am 
the  author  Slatterenobigiosio ;  you,  so  enlightened,  are 
probably  an  author  yourself;  perhaps  you  nave  turned 
your  attention  to  morals,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature  of  crime."  "Ay,"  groaned  the  stranger, 
"  I  am  acquainted  with  its  end?*  "  Or  perhaps  bio- 
grphv,  the  great  teacher  of  practical  truths,  made  you 
first  learn  to  think.  For  my  part,  I  amuse  myself  even 
now  by  taking  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  my  contemporaries."  "  Indeed !"  said  the  stran- 
ger, with  inexpressible  dignity,  and  then,  putting  on 
his  hat  with  an  air,  he  stalked  out  of  the  room,  saying 
over  his  left  shoulder,  in  a  voice  of  conscious  pride, 
"  And  I,  sir,  have  done  the  same." 

CHAPTER   VIII. — THE  JEALOUSY. 

JShe  wrongs  hii«  thoughts."— Thb  Corsair. 

"  Ah,  miss !"  said  the  tailor,  as  he  passed  through 
the  country  town  on  a  high  trotting  horse,  and  met  the 
unfortunate  Laura  walking  homowsrd  with  "  The  Sor- 
rows of  Wertcr"  in  her  hand :  "  Ah !  so  the  spark  has 
carried  himself  off.    How  could  you  be  so  taken  in  ? 

What !  marry  a "     "  I  know  what  you  would 

•ay,"  interrupted  Laura,  haughtily,  "and  beg  you  will 
be  silent.  You  knew  him,  then  V*  "  Ay,  by  sight.  I 
have  seen  him  on  trying  occasions,  sure  enough.  But 
you  will  meet  him  no  more,  I  guess :  he  is  wanted  in 
town  to-morrow  morning."  "  Gracious  Heaven !  for 
what?"  said  Laura,  thinking  the  marquis  de  Tctc 
Perdu  was  again  apprehended  for  not  being  hanged 
suflicienlly.  "Why— be  prepared- Miss-,  he  is  gome 
to  tic  the  noose."  "Wretch!  perfidious  wretch!" 
Hhrieked  Laura,  as  her  fear  now  changed  into  jealousv ; 
"do  you  mean  that  he  is  going  to  lead  another  to  the 
altar  7"  "  Bxactly,  Miss,"  said  the  tailor,  and  oIT  went 
his  high  trotting  horse. 

CHAPTER   IX. — THE   DENOUEMENT. 

**  It  ia  not  for  myself  I  do  these  things,  but  for  my  conntry." 
Plutarch*!  Aphormm  wbkn  m  Placr. 
Common  aphorism  among  atl  Plaeenun, 

''Poor  cousin  Jack!"  said  the  lawyer,  as  he  was 
eating   his   breakout;   "he  has   been  playing  very 


naughty  pranks,  to  be  sure:  but  he  is  our  cousin, 
nevertheless.  We  should  pay  him  all  possible  respect. 
Come,  ^irl,  get  on  your  bonnet;  you  may  as  well 
come  with  me:  it  will  divert  your  mind."  "La! 
papa ;  but,  to  be  sure,  there  will  be  a  great  crowd.  It 
is  a  most  aflfecting  sight ;  and,  after  all,  I  think  a  drive 
may  do  me  good."  "That's  right,  cirl,"  said  the 
fatner :  and  they  were  soon  on  the  road  to  the  capital. 
They  arrived  at  an  open  space,  but  filled  with  specta- 
tors ;  they  beheld  a  platform  raised  above  the  heads  of 
the  people ;  Laura  grew  veiy  faint  with  anxiety  and 
heat.  She  heard  the  spectators  talking  to  each  other. 
"  They  say,"  observed  one,  "  that  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  was  persuaded  to  the  calling — it  has  been  four 
hundred  years  in  the  family — he  took  himself  away, 
but  came  back  when  ho  heard  the  fees  were  augmented 
— you  know  he  gets  all  the  clothes."  "There's  poor 
cousin  Jack,"  quoth  the  attorney  :  "how  pale  he  is!" 

Laura  looked.  To  the  side  of  cousin  Jack,  who  was 
about  to  be  hanged,  moved  a  well  known  figure.  "The 
marquis  de  Tete  Terdu!"  cried  the  lawyer,  aghast. 
"My  lover!  my  lover!"  screamed  Laura.  "My  eye! 
that^s  the  hereditary  hangman!"  said  a  bystander, 
with  open  mouth.  "  Hereditary  hangman  !"  said  an 
English  lord,  who  was  by  chance  an  attendant  at  the 
spectacle.  "  Hereditary  hangman !  what  a  burlesque 
on  the  peerage !" 

Is  it  a  burlesque,  truly,  or  is  the  one  about  as  wise 
as  the  other  7 


THE  IRON   SHROUD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE    "FIRST  AND  LAST." 

The  castle  of  the  prince  of  Tolfi  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  the.  towering  and  precipitous  rock  of  Scylla, 
and  commanded  a  magnificent  view  of  Sicily  in  all  its 
grandeur.  Here  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  were  devastated  by  hos- 
tile factions,  those  prisoners  were  confined,  for  whoiw 
ransom  a  costly  price  was  demanded.  Here,  too,  in  a 
dungeon,  excavated  deep  in  the  solid  rock,  the  misera- 
ble victim  was  immured,  whom  revenge  pursued, — 
the  dark,  fierce,  and  unpitying  revenge  of  an  Italian 
heart. 

Vivenzio — the  noble  and  the  f^^norous,  the  fearless 
in  battle,  and  the  pride  of  Naples  in  her  sunny  hours  of 
peace — the  young,  the  brave,  the  proud,  Vivenzio  fell 
oencath  this  subtile  and  remorseless  spiiit.  He  was 
the  prisoner  of  Tolfi,  and  he  languished  in  that  rock- 
encircled  dungeon,  which  stood  alone,  and  whose  por- 
tals never  opened  twice  on  a  living  captive. 

It  had  the  semblance  of  a  vast  ca^,  for  the  roof,  and 
floor,  and  sides,  were  of  iron,  solidly  wrought,  and 
spaciously  constructed.  High  above  there  ran  a  range 
of  seven  grated  windows,  guarded  with  massy  bars  of 
the  same  metal,  which  admitted  light  and  air.  Save 
these,  and  the  tall  folding  doors  befiuath  tlicin,  which 
occupied  the  centre,  no  chink,  or  chasm,  or  protection, 
broke  the  smooth  black  surface  of  the  walls.  An  iron 
bedstead,  littered  with  straw,  stood  in  one  corner;  and 
beside  it;  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  a  coarse  dish 
filled  with  coarser  food. 

Even  the  intrepid  soul  of  Vivenzio  shrunk  with  dis- 
may as  he  entered  tliis  abode,  and  heard  the  ponderous 
doors  triple-locked  by  the  silent  ruffians  who  conducted 
him  to  it.  Their  silence  seemed  prophetic  of  his  fate, 
of  the  living  grave  that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
His  menaces  and  his  entreaties,  hin  indignant  appeals 
for  justice,  and  his  impatient  questioning  of  their  in- 
tentions, were  aUke  vain.  They  listened,  but  spoke 
not.  Fit  ministers  of  a  crime  that  should  have  no 
tongue ! 

How  dismal  was  the  sound  of  their  retiring  steps ! 
And,  as  their  faint  echoes  died  along  the  winding  pas- 
sages, a  fearful  presage  grew  within  him,  that  never 
more  the  face,  or  voice,  or  tread,  of  man,  would  greet 
his  senses.  He  had  seen  human  beings  for  the  last 
time !  And  he  had  looked  his  last  upon  the  bright  sky. 
and  upon  the  smiling  earth,  and  upon  a  beautiful  world 
he  loved,  and  whose  minion  he  had  been !  Here  he 
was  to  end  his  life— a  life  he  had  just  begun  to  revel 
in!    And  by  what  means?  By  secret  poison?  or  by 
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murderous  assault?  No— for  then  it  had  been  needless 
to  brine  him  thither.  Famine  perhaps — a  thousand 
deaths  In  one !  It  was  terrible  to  think  of  it— but  it 
was  yet  more  terrible  to  picture  long,  long  vears  of 
captivity,  in  a  solitude  so  appalling,  a  loneliness  so 
dreary,  that  thought,  for  want  of  fellowship,  would 
lose  itself  in  madness,  or  stagnate  into  idiocy. 

He  could  not  hope  to  e»cape,  unless  he  had  the 
power,  with  his  bare  hands,  of  rending  asunder  the 
solid  iron  walls  of  his  prison.  He  could  not  hope  for 
liberty  from  the  relentless  mercies  of  his  enemy.  His 
instant  death,  under  any  form  of  refined  cruelty,  was 
not  the  object  of  Tolfi,  for  he  might  have  inflicted  it, 
and  he  had  not.  It  was  too  evident,  therefore,  he  Mras 
reserved  for  some  premeditated  scheme  of  subtle  ven- 
geance ;  and  what  vengeance  could  transcend  in  fiend- 
ish malice,  either  the  slow  death  of  famine,  or  the  still 
slower  one  of  solitary  incarceration,  till  the  last  linger- 
ing spark  of  life  expired,  or  till  reason  fled,  and  nothing 
should  remain  to  perish  but  the  brute  functions  of  the 
body? 

It  was  evening  when  Vivenzio  entered  his  dungeon, 
and  the  approaching  shades  of  night  wrapped  it  in  total 
darkness,  as  he  paced  up  and  down,  revolving  in  his 
mind  these  horrible  forebodings.  No  tolling  b^ll  from 
the  castle,  or  from  any  neighlx>ring  church  or  convent, 
struck  upon  his  ear  to  tell  now  the  hours  passed.  Fre- 
quently he  would  stop  and  listen  for  some  sound  that 
might 'betoken  the  vicinity  of  man ;  but  the  solitude 
of  the  desert,  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  arc  not  so  still 
and  deep  as  the  oppressive  desolation  by  which  he  was 
encompassed.  His  heart  sunk  within  him,  and  he 
threw  liimself  dejectedly  upon  his  couch  of  straw. 
Here  sleep  gradually  obliterated  the  consciousness  of 
misery,  and  bland  dreams  wafted  his  delighted  spirit  to 
scenes  which  were  once  glowing  realities  for  him,  in 
whose  ravishing  illusions  he  soon  lost  the  remembrance 
that  he  was  Tom's  prisoner. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  daylight ;  but  how  long  he 
had  slept  he  knew  not.  It  might  be  early  morning,  or 
it  might  be  sultry  noon,  for  he  could  measure  time  by 
no  other  note  of  its  progress  than  light  and  darkness. 
He  had  been  so  happy  in  his  sleep,  amid  friends  who 
loved  him,  and  the  sweeter  endearments  of  those  who 
loved  him  as  friends  could  not,  that  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  waking,  his  startled  mind  seemed  to  admit 
the  knowledge  of  his  situation,  as  If  he  had  burst  upon 
it  for  the  first  time,  fresh  in  ail  its  appalling  horrors. 
He  gazed  round  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  amazement, 
and  took  up  a  handful  of  the  straw  upon  which  he  lay, 
as  though  he  would  ask  himself  what  it  meant.  But 
memory,  too  faithful  to  her  office,  soon  unveiled  the 
melancholy  past,  while  reason,  shuddering  at  the  task, 
flashed  before  his  eyes  the  tremendous  future.  The 
contrast  overpowered  him.  He  remained  for  some 
time  lamenting,  like  a  truth,  the  bright  visions  that  had 
vanished ;  and  recoiling  from  the  present,  which  clung 
to  him  as  a  poisoned  gannent. 

When  he  grew  more  calm,  he  surveyed  his  gloomy 
dungeon.  Alas !  the  strong  light  of  day  only  servcS 
to  confirm  what  the  gloomy  indistinctness  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  had  partially  disclosed,  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  escape.  As,  however,  his  eyes  wandered 
round  and  round,  and  from  place  to  place,  he  noticed 
two  circumstances  which  excited  his  surprise  and  cu- 
riosity. The  one,  he  thought,  might  be  fancy ;  but  the 
other,  was  positive.  His  pitcher  of  water,  and  the 
dish  which  contained  his  food,  had  been  removed  from 
his  side  while  he  slept,  and  now  stood  near  the  door. 
Were  he  even  inclined  to  doubt  this,  by  supposing  he 
had  mistaken  the  spot  where  he  saw  them  over  night, 
he  could  not,  as  the  pitcher  now  in  his  dungeon  was 
neither  of  the  same  form  or  color  as  the  other,  while 
the  food  was  changed  for  some  other  of  better  quality. 
He  had  been  visited  therefore  during  the  night.  But 
how  had  the  person  obtained  entrance  ?  Could  he  have 
slept  soundly,  that  the  unlocking  and  opening  of  those 
ponderous  portals  were  aflTected  without  waking  him? 
He  would  have  said  this  was  not  possible,  but  that  in 
doing  so,  he  must  admit  a  greater  difficulty,  an  entraftce 
by  other  means,  of  which  he  was  convinced  there  ex- 
isted none.  It  was  not  intended,  then,  that  he  should 
be  left  to  perish  from  hunger.  But  the  secret  and  mys- 
tenouB  mode  of  supplying  him  with  food,  seemed  to 


indicate  he  was  to  have  no  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  a  human  being. 

The  other  circumstance  which  had  attracted  his  no- 
tice, was  the  disaiipearaiice,  as  he  believed,  of  one  of 
the  seven  grated  windows  that  ran  along  the  top  of  hia 
prison.  He  felt  confident  that  he  had  observed  and 
counted  them;  for  he  was  rather  surprised  at  their 
number,  and  there  was  something  peculiar  in  their 
form,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  their  arrangement,  at 
unequal  distances.  It  was  so  much  easier,  however, 
to  suppose  he  was  mistaken,  than  that  a  portion  of  the 
solid  iron,  which  formed  the  walls,  could  have  escaped 
from  its  position,  that  he  soon  dismissed  the  thought 
from  his  mind. 

Vivenzio  partook  of  the  food  that  was  before  him, 
without  apprehension.  It  might  be  poisoned;  but  if  it 
were  he  knew  he  could  not  escape  death,  should  such 
be  the  design  of  Tolfl ;  and  the  quickest  death  would 
be  the  speediest  release. 

The  day  passed  wearily  and  gloomUy ;  though  not 
without  a  faint  hope  that,  by  keeping  watch  at  ni^ht, 
he  might  observe  when  the  person  came  again  to  bnng 
him  food,  which  he  supposed  he  would  do  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  The  mere  thought  of  bein^  approached 
by  a  living  creature,  and  the  opportunity  it  mi^ht  pre- 
sent of  learning  the  doom  prepared,  or  preparing,  for 
him,  imparted  some  comfort.  Besides,  if  he  came  alone, 
might  he  not  in  a  furious  onset  overpower  him  ?  Or  he 
migl^  be  accessible  to  pity,  or  the  influence  of  such 
munificent  rewards  as  he  could  bestow,  if  once  more 
at  liberty  and  master  of  himself.  Say  he  were  armed. 
The  worst  that  could  befall,  if  nor  bribe,  nor  prayers, 
nor  force  prevailed,  was  a  faithful  blow,  which  though 
dealt  in  a  damned  cause,  might  work  a  desired  end. 
There  was  no  chance  so  desperate,  but  it  looked  lovely 
in  Vivenzio's  eyes  compared  witn  the  idea  of  being 
totally  abandoned. 

The  night  came,  and  Vivenzio  watched.  Morning 
came,  and  Vivenzio  was  confounded!  He  must  have 
slumbered  without  knowing  it.  Sleep  must  have  stolen 
over  him  when  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  in  that  in- 
terval of  feverish  repose,  he  had  been  bafiled ;  for  there 
stood  his  replenbhed  pitcher  of  water,  and  there  liis 
day's  meal!  Nor  was  this  all.  Casting  his  looks 
toward  the  windows  of  his  dungeon,  he  counted  but 
FIVE !  Here  was  no  deception ;  and  ne  was  now  con- 
vinced there  had  been  none  the  day  before.  But  what 
did  all  this  portend  ?  Into  what  stranse  and  mysterious 
den  had  he  been  cast?  He  gazed  till  his  eyes  ached ; 
he  could  discover  nothing  to  explain  the  mystery.  That 
it  was  80,  he  knew.  Why  it  was  so,  he  racked  his 
imagination  in  vidn  to  conjecture.  He  examined  the 
doors.  A  single  circumstance  convinced  him  they  had 
not  been  opened. 

A  wisp  of  straw,  which  he  had  carelessly  thrown 
against  them  the  preceding  day,  as  he  paced  to  and 
fro,  remained  where  he  haid  cast  it,  though  it  must 
have  been  displaced  by  the  slightest  motion  of  either 
of  the  doors.  This  was  evidence  that  could  not  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  it  followed  there  must  be  some  secret  ma- 
chinery in  the  walls  by  which  a  person  could  enter. 
He  inspected  them  closely.  They  appeared  to  him  one 
solid  and  compact  mass  of  iron ;  or  joined,  if  joined 
they  were,  with  such  nice  art,  that  no  mark  of  division 
was  perceptible.  Again  and  again  he  surveyed  thein— 
and  the  floor— and  the  roof— and  that  range  of  vision- 
ary windows,  as  he  was  now  almost  tempted  to  con- 
sider them :  he  could  discover  nothinj^,  absolutely  no- 
thing, to  relieve  his  doubts  or  satisty  his  curiosity. 
Sometimes  he  fancied  that  altogether  the  dungeon  had 
a  more  contracted  appearance — that  it  looked  smaller ; 
but  this  he  ascribed  to  fancy,  and  the  impression  natu- 
rally produced  upon  his  mind  by  the  undeniable  disap- 
pearance of  two  of  the  windows. 

With  intense  anxiety,  Vivenzio  looked  forward  to  the 
return  of  night ;  and  as  it  approached,  he  resolved  that 
no  treacherous  sleep  should  again  betray  him.  Instead 
of  seeking  his  bed  of  straw,  ne  continued  to  walk  up 
and  down  his  dungeon  till  daylight,  straining  his  eyes 
in  every  direction  throup;h  the  darkness,  to  watch  for 
any  appearances  that  might  explain  these  mysteries. 
While  thus  engaged,  and  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge, 
(by  the  time  that  afterward  elapsed  before  the  morn- 
ing came  in,)  about  two  o'clock,  there  was  a  alight 
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tremulous  motion  of  the  floor.  He  stooped.  The  mo- 
tion lasted  nearly  a  minute ;  but  it  was  so  extremely 
gentle,  that  he  almost  doubted  whether  it  was  real,  or 
only  imaginary.  He  listened.  Not  a  sound  could  be 
heard.  Presently,  however,  he  felt  a  rush  of  cold  air 
blow  upon  him;  and  dashing  toward  the  quarter 
whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  he  stumbled  over  some- 
thing which  he  judgea  to  be  the  water  ewer.  The  rush 
of  cold  air  was  no  lonser  perceptible ;  and  as  Vivenzio 
stretched  out  his  hands,  he  found  himself  close  U)  the 
walls.  He  remained  motionless  for  a  considerable 
time;  but  nothing  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night  to  excite  his  attention,  though  he  continued 
to  watch  with  unabated  vigilance. 

The  first  approaches  of  the  morning  were  visible 
through  the  grated  windows,  breaking,  with  faint  divi- 
sions of  light,  the  darkness  that  still  pervaded  every 
other  part,  long  before  Vivenzio  was  enabled  to  distin- 
guish anv  object  in  his  dungeon.  Instinctively  and 
fearfully  he  turned  his  eyes,  hot  and  inflamed  with 
watching,  toward  them.  There  were  pour  !  He  could 
see  only  four ;  but  it  might  be  that  some  intervening 
object  prevented  the  fifth  from  becoming  perceptible ; 
and  he  waited  impatiently  to  ascertain  if  it  were  so. 
As  the  light  strengthened,  however,  and  penetrated 
every  corner  of  the  cell,  other  objects  of  amazement 
struck  his  sight.  On  the  ground  lay  the  broken  fiiig- 
ments  of  the  pitcher  he  hadused  the  day  before,  and  at 
a  small  distance  from  them,  nearer  to  the  wall,  stood 
the  one  he  had  noticed  the  first  night.  It  was  filled 
with  water,  and  beside  it  was  his  food.  He  was  now 
certain,  that,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  an  open- 
ing was  obtained  through  the  iron  wall,  and  that  through 
this  opening  the  current  of  air  had  found  entrance. 
But  how  noiseless !  For  had  a  feather  almost  waved 
at  the  time  he  must  have  heard  it.  Again  he  examined 
that  part  of  the  wall ;  but  both  to  sight  and  touch  it  ap- 
peared one  even  and  uniform  surface,  while  to  repeated 
and  violent  blows,  there  was  no  reverberating  sound 
indicative  of  hollo wness. 

This  perplexing  mystery  had  for  a  time  withdrawn 
his  thoughts  from  the  windows;  but  now,  directing 
his  eyes  again  towards  them,  ho  saw  that  the  fifth  had 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  two, 
without  the  least  distinguishable  alteration  of  external 
appearances.  The  remaining  four  looked  as  the  seven 
had  originally  looked ;  that  is,  occupying,  at  irregular 
distances,  the  top  of  the  wall  on  that  sioe  of  the  dun- 
geon. The  tall  folding  door,  too,  stUl  seemed  to  stand 
beneath,  in  the  centre  of  these  four,  as  it  had  at  first 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  seven.  But  he  could  no  lon- 
ger doubt,  what,  on  the  preceding  day,  he  fancied 
raiffht  be  the  efiect  of  visual  deception.  The  dungeon 
was  smaller.  The  roof  had  lowered— and  the  opposite 
ends  had  contmcted  the  intermediate  distance  by  a 
space  equal,  he  thought,  to  that  over  which  the  three 
windows  had  extended.  He  was  bewildered  in  vain 
imaginings  to  account  for  these  things.  Some  fright- 
ful purpose— some  devilish  torture  of  mind  or  body- 
some  unheard-of  device  for  producing  exquisite  misery, 
lurked,  he  was  sure,  in  what  had  taken  place. 

Oppressed  with  this  belief,  and  distracted  more  bv 
the  dreadful  uncertainty  of  whatever  fate  impended, 
than  he  could  be  dismayed  he  thought,  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  worst,  he  sat  ruminating,  hour  after  hour, 
yielding  his  fears  in  succession  to  every  haggard  fancy. 
At  last  a  horrible  suspicion  flashed  suadenly  across  his 
mind,  and  he  started  uii  with  a  frantic  air.  "  Yes !" 
he  exclaimed,  looking  wildly  round  his  dungeon,  and 
(Shuddering  as  he  spoke— "Yes!  it  must  be  so!  I  sec 
it !— I  feel  the  maddening  truth  like  scorcl^g  flames 
upon  my  brain !  Eternal  God !— support  me !  It  must 
be  so !— Yes,  yes,  that  is  to  be  my  fate !  Yon  roof  will 
descend  !-rthese  walls  will  hem  me  round — and  slowly, 
slowly,  crush  me  in  their  iron  annsl  Lord  God !  look 
down  upon  me,  and  in  mercy  strike  me  with  instant 
death !  Oh,  fiend— oh,  devil— is  this  your  revenge  T 

He  dashed  himself  upon  the  ground  in  agony ;  tears 
burst  from  him,  and  the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon 
his  face — he  sobbed  aloud — he  tore  his  hair— he  rolled 
about  like  one  suffering  intolerable  anguish  of  body, 
and  would  have  bitten  the  iron  floor  beneath  him ;  he 
breathed  firauful  curses  upon  Tolfi,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment pasaionate  prayers  to  heaven  for  immediate  death. 


Then  the  violence  of  his  grief  became  exhausted,  and 
he  lay  still,  weeping  as  a  child  would  weep.  The  t\%'i- 
light  of  departing  day  shed  its  gloom  around  him  ere 
he  arose  from  that  posture  of  utter  and  hopeless  sor- 
row. He  had  taken  no  food.  Not  one  drop  of  water 
had  cooled  the  fever  of  his  parched  lips.  Sleep  had  not 
visited  his  eyes  for  six  and  thirty  hours.  He  was  faint 
with  hunger;  weary  with  watching,  and  with  the  ex- 
cess of  his  emotions.  He  txtstcd  of  his  food ;  he  drank 
with  avidity  of  the  water ;  and  reeling  like  a  drunken 
man  to  his  straw,  cast  himself  upon  it  to  brood  again 
over  the  appalling  image  that  had  fastened  itself  upon 
his  almost  frenzied  thoughts. 

He  slepL  But  his  slumbers  were  not  tranquil.  He 
resisted,  as  long  as  he  could,  their  approach;  and 
when,  at  last,  enfeebled  nature  yielded  to  their  influ- 
ence, he  found  no  oblivion  from  his  cares.  Terrible 
dreams  haunted  him— ghastly  visions  harrowed  up  his 
imagination — he  shouted  and  screamed,  as  if  he  already 
felt  the  dungeon's  ponderous  roof  descending  on  him — 
he  breathed  hard  and  thick,  as  though  writhing  be- 
tween its  iron  walls.  Then  would  he  spring  up — stare 
wildly  about  him — stretch  forth  his  hands  to  be  sure  he 
yet  had  space  enough  to  live — and,  muttering  some 
incoherent  words,  sink  down  again,  to  pass  ttirough 
the  same  fierce  vicissitudes  of  delirious  sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  dawned  upon  Viven- 
zio. But  it  was  high  noon  before  his  mind  shook  oflT 
its  stupor,  or  he  awoke  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his 
situation.  And  what  a  fixed  energy  of  despair  sat  upon 
his  pale  features,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upward,  and  ^azed 
upon  the  thbee  windows  that  now  alone  remained ! 
The  three ! — there  were  no  more !— and  they  seemed  to 
number  his  own  allotted  days.  Slowly  and  calmly  he 
next  surveyed  the  top  and  sides,  and  comprehended  all 
the  meaning  of  the  diminished  height  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  of  tlic  gradual  approximation  of  the  latter.  The 
contracted  dimensions  of  his  mysterious  prison  were 
now  too  gross  and  palpable  to  be  the  juggle  of  his  heat- 
ed imagination.  Still  lost  in  wonder  at  the  means,  Vi- 
venzio could  put  no  clieat  upon  his  reason,  as  to  the 
end.  By  what  horrible  ingenuity  it  was  contrived, 
that  walls,  and  roof,  and  windows,  should  thus  silently 
and  imperceptibly,  without  noise,  and  without  motion 
almost,  fold,  as  it  were,  witlun  each  other,  he  knew 
not.  He  only  knew  they  did  so ;  and  he  vainly  strove 
to  persuade  nimself  it  was  the  intention  of  the  con- 
triver,  to  rack  the  miserable  wretch  who  might  be  im- 
mured there,  with  anticipations,  merely,  of  a  fate,  from 
which  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  agony,  he  was  to  be  re- 
prieved. 

Gladly  would  he  have  clung  even  to  this  possibility, 
if  his  heart  would  have  let  liim ;  but  he  felt  a  dreadful 
assurance  of  its  fallacy.  And  what  matchless  inhu- 
manity it  was  to  doom  the  sufferer  to  such  lingering 
torments— to  lead  him  day  by  day  to  so  appalling  a 
death,  unsupported  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  un- 


visited  by  any  human  being,  abandoned  to  himself,  de 
sorted  of  all,  and  denied  even  the  sad  privilei^eof  know- 
ing that  his  cruel  destiny  would  awaken  pity !   Alone 


he  was  to  perish !  alone  he  was  to  wait  a  slow  coming 
torture,  whose  most  exquisite  pangs  would  be  inflicted 
by  that  very  solitude  and  that  tardy  coming  I 

"It  is  not  death  I  fear,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  the 
death  I  must  prepare  for !  Methinka,  too,  I  could  rneet 
even  that — ^alf  horrible  and  revolting  as  ii  i.s— if  it  might 
overtake  me  now.  But  where  shall  I  find  fortitude  to 
tarry  till  it  come  !  How  can  I  outlive  the  three  long 
days  and  nights  I  have  to  live  7  There  is  no  power 
within  me  to  bid  the  hideous  spectre  hence— none  to 
make  it  familiar  to  my  thoughts ;  or  myself,  patient  of 
its  errand.  My  thoughts,  rather,  will  flee  from  me,  and 
I  grow  mad  in  looking  at  it.  Oh  !  for  a  deep  sleep  to 
fall  upon  me!  That  so,  in  death's  likeness,  I  might 
embrace  death  itself,  and  drink  no  more  of  the  cup  that 
is  presented  to  me,  than  my  fainting  spirit  has  already 
tasted !" 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations,  Vivenzio  noticed 
that  his  accustomed  meal,  with  the  pitcher  of  water 
had  been  conveyed,  as  before,  into  his  dungeon.  But 
this  circumstance  no  longer  excited  Ills  surprise.  His 
mind  was  overwhelmed  with  bthers  of  a  far  greater 
magnitude.  It  suggested,  however,  a  feeble  hope  of 
deliverance ;  and  there  is  no  hope  so  feeble,  aa  not  to 
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yield  some  support  to  a  heart  bending  under  despair. 
He  resolved  to  watch,  during  the  ensuing  night,  for 
the  signs  he  had  before  observed ;  and  should  he  again 
feel  the  gentle,  tremulous  motion  of  the  floor,  or  the 
current  of  air,  to  seize  that  moment  for  giving  audible 
expression  to  his  misery.  Some  person  must  be  near 
him,  and  within  reach  of  his  voice,  at  the  instant  when 
his  food  was  supplied ;  some  one,  perhaps,  susceptible 
of  pity.  Or  if  not,  to  be  toldcvcn  that  his  apprehen- 
sions were  just,  and  that  his  fate  was  to  bo  what  he 
foreboded,  would  be  preferable  to  a  Buspense  which 
hung  upon  the  possibility  of  his  worst  fears  being  vi- 
sionary. 

The  night  came ;  and  as  the  hour  approached  when 
Vivenzio  imagined  he  might  expect  the  signs,  he  stood 
fixed  and  silent  as  a  statue.  He  feared  to  breathe  al- 
most, lest  he  might  lose  any  sound  which  would  warn 
him  of  their  coming.  While  thus  listening,  with  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body  strained  to  an  agony  of  at- 
tention, it  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  be  more  sen- 
sible of  the  motion,  probably,  if  he  stretched  himself 
along  the  iron  floor.  He  accordingly  laid  himself  softly 
down,  and  had  not  been  long  in  that  position  when — 
yes  —he  was  certain  of  it — the  floor  moved  under  liim  ! 
He  sprang  up.  and  in  a  voice  suflfocatcd  nearly  with 
emotion,  called  aloud.  He  paused — the  motion  ceased 
—he  felt  no  stream  of  air— all  was  hushed— no  voice 
answered  to  his — he  burst  into  tears ;  and  as  he  sunk 
to  the  ground,  in  renewed  anguish,  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
my  Qod  I  my  God  I  You  alone  have  power  to  save  me 
now,  or  strengthen  me  for  the  trial  you  permit." 

Another  morning  dawned  upon  the  wretched  cap- 
tive, and  the  fatal  index  of  hw  doom  met  his  eyes. 
T\vo  windows !— and  tico  days — and  all  would  be  over ! 
Fresh  food— fresh  water !  The  mysterious  visit  had 
\)een  paid,  though  he  had  implored  it  in  vain.  But 
how  awfully  was  his  prayer  answered  in  what  he  now 
.saw  !  The  roof  of  the  dungeon  wa«  within  a  foot  of  his 
head.  The  two  ends  were  so  near,  that  in  six  paces 
he  trod  the  space  between  them.  Vivenzio  shuddered 
as  he  gazed,  and  as  his  steps  traversed  the  narrow 
area.  But  his  feelings  no  longer  vented  themselves  in 
frantic  waUings.  With  folded  arms  and  clenched  teeth, 
with  eyes  that  were  bloodshot  from  much  watching, 
and  fixed  with  a  vacant  glare  upon  the  ground,  with  a 
hard  quick  breatlung,  and  a  hunied  walk,  he  strode 
backward  and  forward  in  fcilent  musing  for  several 
hours.  What  mind  shall  conceive,  what  tongue  utter, 
or  what  pen  describe  the  dark  and  terrible  character  of 
his  thoughts !  Like  the  fate  that  moulded  them,  they 
had  no  stmilitude  in  the  wide  range  of  this  world's 
agony  for  man.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  his  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  over 
his  bed  of  straw.  Words  arc  inscribed  here !  A  hu- 
man language,  traced  by  a  human  hand !  He  rushes 
toward  them :  but  his  blood  freezes  as  he  reads : 

"  I,  Ludovico  Sfor/a,  tempted  by  the  jcrold  of  the 
prince  of  Tolfi,  spent  three  years  in  contriving  and  ex- 
ecuting this  accursed  triumph  of  my  art.  When  it 
was  completed,  the  perfidious  Tolfi,  more  devil  than 
man,  who  conducted  me  tiithcr  one  morning,  to  be 
witness,  aa  he  said,  of  its  perfection,  doomed  nu  to  be 
the  first  victim  of  my  own  pernicious  skill ;  lest,  as  he 
declared,  I  should  divulge  tnc  secret,  or  rejwat  the  ef- 
fort of  my  ingenuity.  May  God  pardon  him,  as  I  hope 
ho  will  me,  that  ministered  to  his  unhiillowtd  purpose ! 
Miserable  wretch,  whoe'er  thou  art,  that  readest  these 
lines,  fall  on  thy  knees,  and  invoke,  as  I  have  done. 
His  sustaining  mercy,  who  alone  can  nerve  thee  to 
meet  the  vengeance  of  Tolfi.  armed  with  his  tremen- 
dous engine,  which  in  a  few  hours  must  crush  you,  as 
it  will  the  needy  wretch  who  made  it." 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  Vivenzio.  He  stood,  like 
one  transfixed,  with  dilated  eyes,  expanded  nostrils, 
and  quivering  lips,  gazing  at  this  fatal  inscription.  It 
was  as  if  a  voice  from  the  scpulcre  had  sounded  in  his 
ears,  "Prepare !"  Hope  forsook  him.  There  was  his 
sentence,  recorded  in  those  dismal  words.  The  future 
stood  unveiled  before  him,  ghastly  and  appalling.  His 
bndn  already  feels  the  descending  horror — his  bones 
seem  to  crack  and  crumble  in  the  mighty  grasp  of  the 
iron  walls !  Unknowing  what  it  is  he  does,  he  fumbles 
in  his  garment  for  some  weapon  of  self-destruction. 
He  clenches  his  throat  in  a  convulsive  gripe,  as  though 


he  would  strangle  himself  at  once.  He  stares  upon 
the  walls,  and  his  warring  spirit  demands:.'*  Will  they 
not  anticipate  their  office  if  I  dash  m]^  head  against. 
them?"  An  hysterical  laugh  chokes  him  as  he  ex- 
claims: *'Why  should  I?  He  was  but  a  man  who 
died  first  in  their  fierce  embrace ;  and  I  should  be  less 
than  man  not  to  do  as  much !" 

The  evening  sun  was  descending,  and  Vivenzio  be- 
held itb  golden  beams  streaming  through  one  of  the 
windows.  What  a  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  his  soul 
at  the  sight !  It  was  a  precious  link,  that  united  him, 
for  the  moment,  with  the  world  beyond.  There  was 
ecstasy  in  the  thought.  As  he  gazed,  long  and  ear- 
nestly, it  seemed  as  if  the  windows  had  lowered  suffi- 
ciently for  him  to  reach  them.  With  one  bound  he 
was  beneath  them — with  one  wild  spring  he  clung  to 
the  bars.  Whether  it  was  so  contrived,  purposely  to 
madden  with  delight  the  wretch  who  looked,  he  knew 
not ;  but,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  vista,  cut  through 
the  solid  rocks,  the  ocean,  the  sky,  the  setting  sun, 
olive  groves,  shady  walks,  and,  in  the  farthest  distance, 
delicious  glimpses  of  magnificent  Sicily,  burst  upon 
his  sight.  How  exquisite  was  the  cool  breeze  as  it 
swept  across  his  cheek,  loaded  with  fragrance !  He 
inhaled  it  as  though  it  were  the  breath  of  continued 
life.  And  there  was  a  freshness  in  the  landscape,  and 
in  the  rippling  of  the  calm  green  sea,  that  fell  upon 
his  withenng  Heart  like  dew  upon  the  parched  earth. 
How  he  gazed,  and  panted,  and  still  clung  to  his  hold ! 
sometimes  hanging  by  one  hand,  sometimes  by  the 
other,  and  then  grasping  the  bars  with  both,  as  loth  lo 
quit  the  sniiUng  paradise  outstretched  before  him  ;  till 
exhausted,  and  ms  hands  swollen  and  benumbed,  he 
dropped  helpless  down,  and  lay  stunned  for  a  consid-  '■ 
erable  time  by  the  fall. 

When  he  recovered,  the  glorious  vision  had  vanish- 
ed. He  was  in  darkness.  He  doubted  whether  it  was 
not  a  dream  that  had  passed  before  his  sleeping  fancy ; 
but  gradually  his  scattered  thoughts  returned,  and  with 
them  came  remembrance.  Yes  I  he  had  looked  once 
again  upon  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  nature !  Once 
again  his  eyes  had  trembled  beneath  their  veiled  lids, 
at  the  sun's  radiance,  and  sought  repose  in  the  soft 
verdure  of  the  olive  tree,  or  the  gentle  swell  of  undu- 
lating waves.  Oh,  that  he  were  a  mariner,  exposed 
upon  those  waves  to  the  worst  fury  of  storm  and  tem- 
pest ;  or  a  vciy  wretch,  loathsome  with  disease,  plague- 
stricken,  and  his  body  one  leprous  contagion  from 
crown  to  sole,  hunted  forth  to  gasp  out  the  n'mnant  of 
his  infectious  life  beneath  those  verdant  trees,  so  he 
might  shun  the  destiny  upon  whose  edge  he  tottered. 

Vain  thoughts  like  these  would  steal  over  his  mind 
from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  himself;  but  they  scarcely 
removed  it  from  that  stupor  into  which  it  had  sunk, 
and  which  kept  him  during  the  whole  night,  like  one 
who  had  been  drugged  with  opium.  He  was  equally 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  though 
the  third  day  was  now  commencing  since  even  a  drop 
of  water  had  passed  his  lips.  He  remained  on  the 
ground,  sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  lying;  at  inter- 
vals sleeping  heavily;  and  when  not  sleeping,  silently 
brooding  over  what  was  to  come,  or  talking  aloud,  iu 
disordered  speech,  of  his  wrongs,  of  his  friends,  of  his 
home,  and  of  those  he  loved,  with  a  confused  mingling 
of  all. 

In  this  pitiable  condition,  the  sixth  and  last  morning 
dawned  upon  Vivenzio,  if  aawn  it  might  be  called— the 
dim  obscure  light  which  faintly  struggled  through  the 
ONE  souTABY  wludow  of  hls  duugeon.  He  could 
hardly  be  said  to  notice  the  melancholy  token.  And 
yet  he  did  notice  it ;  for  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 
the  portentous  sign,  there  was  a  slight  convulsive  dis- 
tortion of  his  countenance.  But  what  did  attract  his 
notice,  and  at  the  sight  of  which  his  agitation  was  ex- 
cessive, was  the  change  his  iron  bed  had  undergone. 
It  was  a  bed  no  longer.  It  stood  before  him,  the  visi- 
ble semblance  of  a  funeral  couch  or  bier !  When  he 
beheld  this,  he  started  from  the  ground ;  and,  in  rais- 
ing himself,  suddenly  struck  his  nead  against  the  roof, 
which  was  now  so  low  that  he  could  no  longer  stand 
upright  "  Gk)d*s  will  be  done !"  was  all  he  said,  as  he 
crouched  his  body,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  bier ; 
for  such  it  was.  The  iron  bedstead  had  been  so  con- 
trived by  the  mechanical  art  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  that 
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aa  the  advancing  ¥ralls  came  in  contact  with  Its  head 
and  feet,  a  pressure  was  produced  upon  concealed 
springs,  which,  when  made  to  play,  set  in  motion  a 
very  simple  though  ingeniously  contrived  machinery, 
that  effected  the  transformation.  The  object  was,  oi 
course,  to  heighten,  in  the  closlnc  scene  of  this  hor- 
rible drama,  all  the  feelings  of  despair  and  anguish 
which  the  preceding  ones  had  aroused.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  last  window  was  so  made  as  to  admit  only 
a  shadowy  kind  of  gloom  rather  than  light,  that  the 
wretched  captive  might  be  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with 
every  seeming  preparation  for  approaching  death. 

Vivenzio  seated  himself  on  his  bier.  Then  he  knelt 
and  prayed  fervently ;  and  sometimes  tears  would  gush 
from  him.  The  air  seemed  thick,  and  he  breathed  with 
difficulty ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  fancied  it  was  so, 
from  the  hot  and  narrow  limits  of  his  dungeon,  which 
were  now  so  diminished  that  he  could  neither  stand 
up  nor  lie  down  at  his  full  length.  But  his  wasted 
spirits  and  oppressed  mind  no  longer  struggled  within 
him.  He  was  past  hope,  and  fear  shook  him  no  more. 
Happy  if  thus  revenge  had  struck  its  final  blow;  for  he 
would  have  fallen  beneath  it  almost  unconscious  of  a 
panif.  But  such  a  lethargy  of  the  soul,  after  such  an 
excitement  of  its  fiercest  passions,  had  entered  into 
the  diabolical  calculations  or  Tolfi;  and  the  fell  artificer 
of  his  desi^  had  imagined  a  counteracting  device. 

The  toHing  of  an  enormous  bell  struck  upon  the  ears 
of  Vivenzio!  He  started.  It  beat  but  once.  The 
sound  was  so  close  and  stunning,  that  it  seemed  to 
shatter  his  very  brain,  while  it  echoed  through  the 
rrjcky  passages  like  reverberating  peals  of  thunder. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sudden  crash  of  the  roof  and 
walls,  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall  upon  and  close 
around  him  at  once.  Vivenzio  screamed,  and  instinc- 
tively spread  forth  his  arms,  as  though  he  had  a  giant's 
strencrth  to  hold  them  back.  They  had  moved  nearer 
to  him,  and  were  now  motionless.  Vivenzio  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  roof  almost  touched  his  head,  even  as 
he;  sat  coweiing  beneath  it;  and  he  felt  that  a  farther 
contraciion  of  but  a  few  inches  only  must  commence 
the  frightful  operation.  Roused  as  he  had  been,  he 
now  gasped  for  breath.  His  body  shook  violently— he 
was  l^nt  nearly  double.  His  hands  rested  upon  either 
wall,  and  his  feet  were  drawn  under  him  to  avoid  the 
pressure  in  front.  Thus  he  remained  for  more  than  an 
huur,  when  that  denfenine  bell  beat  again,  and  again 
tlif  re  came  the  crash  of  norrid  death.  But  the  con- 
cussion was  now  so  great  that  it  struck  Vivenzio 
down.  As  he  lay  gathered  up  in  lessened  bulk,  the 
bell  beat  loud  and  frequent — crash  succeeded  crash— 
and  on,  and  on,  and  on  came  the  mysterious  engine  of 
death,  till  Vivenzio's  smothered  groans  were  heard  no 
more !  He  was  horribly  crushed  by  the  ponderous 
roof  and  collapsing  sides — and  the  flattened  bier  was 
his  Iron  Shroud. 


COUSIN  KATE. 

BY  LAWBENCE  LABKEE. 

"  ril  tell  the  Btory  ss  *t  was  told  to  mc.*' 

Alack  a  day!  with  what  a  pleasing,  yet  melancholy 
reflection  do  we  look  back  upon  our  school-boy  days, 
when  we  had  no  care  in  our  hearts  but  the  dread  of 
hard  lessons — no  fear  of  aught  worse  than  a  flogging. 
How  I  do  love  to  recall  to  the  eye  of  my  imagination 
the  school-mates  of  my  happy  youth— the  plain  coun- 
try school-house,  standing  on  the  gently  sloping  hill- 
side, in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  grass 
plats  imaginable — so  deliciously'  creen  and  fragrant — 
and  doited  here  and  there  with  violets  and  butter-cups. 
And  then  the  tiim,  staid- looking,  matronly  school- 
mistress—kind, thouoh  strict;  just,  though  severe; 
feared,  though  beloved  by  every  schollar  in  the  school. 
I  remember,  too,  a  few  bright,  happy,  faces — ^beloved 
Pimis— to  whom  I  seemed  bound  oy  many  kindred 
feelings.  In  those  days,  too,  I  had  my  amours ;  for  then 
the  first  budding  of  a  fairy  passion  thrilled  my  nerves, 
and  my  young  cheek  was  often  mantled  in  blushes  by 
the  bright  glances  from  the  eyes  of  my  sweet  cousin, 
Kate  iSmithson,  as  they  beamed  with  the  miileless  in- 
nocence of  her  then  untroubled  and  peaceful  heart.    I 


shall  never  forget  Kate—poor  Kate!— my  own  dear 
Kate.  I  loved  her  then— I  love  her  memory  now.  It 
is  a  blissful  ignorance— that  of  coming  events.  It 
woidd  be  an  awful  curse  to  our  race,  could  we  see,  in 
the  mirror  of  the  future,  the  whole  panorama  of  our 
lives,  with  no  power  to  avoid  its  incidents.  But  my 
poor  cousin!  we  schooled  together— almost  grew  up 
together— and  we  loved  each  other  as  much  as,  in  the 
innocence  of  our  hearts,  we  could.  We  had  no  visions 
but  those  of  happiness— no  care  but  our  daily  partings. 
We  were  entirely  absorbed  in  the  bliss  of  the  present 
moment,  and  no  thoughts  ever  came  to  mar  our  wa- 
king hopes  or  midnight  dreams.  Life  seemed  one  long 
holiday  of  enjoyment.  But  the  first  hour  of  our  an- 
guish at  last  came ;  we  wore  doomed  to  part.  I  was 
sent  many  a  long,  long  mile  away,  bidding  adieu  to 
my  school-mates,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  my  own 
sweet  cousin  Kate. 

I  well  remember  the  last  hours  we  spent  together. 
It  was  a  mid-summer's  evening.  The  cold,  chaste 
moon  shone  brightly,  gilding  with  a  silver  radiancy 
shrub  and  flower ;  the  air  was  redolent  with  the  balmy 
fragrance  of  the  honey-suckle  and  the  wild  rose,  and 
myriads  of  fire-flies  spangled  the  ^reen  sward  at  our 
feet,  and  the  shrubbery  around,  with  the  shining  halo  of 
their  golden  win^s.  For  a  lon^  time  we  sat  beneath 
the  umbrageous  boughs  of  a  majestic  elm,  conversing 
on  the  probability  of  our  ever  met  ting  again — mypelf 
all  sad  and  cheerless — Kate  seemingly  gay  and  thought- 
less. At  last  she  began  to  rally  me  on  my  feelings, 
and  finding  that  they  only  sank  the  lower,  she  sprung 
from  her  seat,  saying : 

"Come,  coz,  'tis  useless  looking  so  sad  at  what  nei- 
ther of  us  can  help  ;  so  let  us  part  good  friends,  and 
hie  to  rest.  I  will  see  you  in  the  moniing  before  you 
start." 

"As  you  say,  Kate;  but  it  seems  as  though  I  could 
sit  beneath  this  tree  the  live-long  night." 

"Nonsense,  Tom,  nonsense  !  Tnrow  away  the  pa- 
thetic to-night,  and  let  us  retire.  Sro,  Tom,  here  is 
some  yarrow;  let  us  each  jiok  a  .<tprig  to  put  under 
our  pillow,  to  dream  on  to-night." 

Plucking  three  sprigs  of  ynrrow  is  a  superstitious 
rite,  often  performed  by  New  England  lads  and  lasses 
in  bright  moonlight  evenings.    It  is  done  as  follows : 

The  party  walks  three  times  round  the  wee,  modest, 
undignified  herb,  pulling  ofl*  at  each  time,  going  around, 
a  small  twig,  and  slowly  repeating  the  following  lines : 

"  Sweet  yarrow,  pretty  yarrow, 

Prny  tell  unto  ino 

What  color's  the  hoir. 

And  the  clothes  he  (or  ahr)  f>hnll  wear, 

The  night  he  (or  she)  is  weddoii  to  me.'* 

After  this  they  retire  to*  their  rest,  and  putting  the 
sprigs  of  yarrow  beneath  their  pillow,  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  dream  of  their  destined  partner. 

I  looked  on  while  Kate  performed  this  simple  cere- 
mony, but  I  could  not  join  her  in  it ;  and  after  kissing 
her  fair  brow,  we  each  sought  our  apartment— she, 
heaven  bless  her  sweet,  innocent  soul,  to  rosy  slum- 
bers and  quiet  dreams ;  but  I,  alas !  to  a  broken  Vest, 
and  sad  anticipations  of  the  morrow. 

I  will  hurry  over  the  incidents  of  the  morning— the 
little  arrangements  preparatory  to  my  departure.  Ra- 
pidly, to  me,  seemed  to  fly  the  moments,  and  while 
the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  me  away,  waited  at 
the  door,  I  bade  a  hurried  adieu  to  my  uncle's  family, 
all  of  which  I  performed  tolerably  well,  till  I  came  to 
Kate.  As  I  looked  into  her  beautiful  face,  niy  heart 
grew  big  within  me.  The  thought  that  I  was  to  leave 
her,  brought  the  rising  tear  to  iny  eye,  and  I  could 
only  press  her  hands  in  my  own,  implant  a  burning 
kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  stammer  out  a  brief  farewell ! 
how  tne  word  sank  into  my  heart ! 

The  beautifiU  and  innocent  girl !  I  loved  her— how 
much  I  loved  her!  Vet  we  had  only  been  to  one  an- 
other as  brother  and  sister,  and  such  only  were  her 
feelings  toward  me. 

Well,  at  last  we  parted.  Five  long  years  rolled 
away.  What  a  gulf  in  time!  What  mighty  incidents 
had  therein  transpired !  Such  is  the  common  lot  of 
mortals.  They  form  attachments  to  be  broken,  and 
dear  and  near  friends  are  often  parted  by  leagues  on 
leagues.    The  family  circle,  that  this  evening  may  be 
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enjoying  all  the  bliss  of  social  society,  to-morrow  may 
be  separated  by  unavoidable  circumstances,  and  noth- 
ing remainingof  their  former  happiness  but  the  memo- 
ry thereof. 

Five  long  years !  how  tediously,  how  slowly  they 
crept  away ! 

When  the  vernal  equinox  had  five  times  rolled  over, 
I  returned  toward  thehauntsof  my  former  days,  partly 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  see  my  sweet  cousin  Kate.  It 
was  May.  The  wild  flowers  were  springing  richly 
around;  the  trees  were  putting  forth  their  blossoms; 
the  birds  were  singing  blittiely  among  the  green  shrub- 
bery, and  nature  seemed  enjoying  a  gay  and  happy 
holiday.  I  passed  the  school- hou se ;  groups  of  laugh- 
ing children  were  playing  around, 

"  And  the  loud  Iniigh  bespoke  the  vacant  mind." 

but  their  faces  were  all  strange  to  me — they  were  an- 
other generation  from  my  former  co-mates.  At  times 
a  familiar  face  would  pass  my  carriage,  which  I  would 
remember  as  that  of  a  Ibrnjer  playfellow ;  but  he  passed 
on  without  recognizing  me.  At  last  the  spire  of  the 
old  church  appeared  in  view,  as  I  came  over  the  top  of 
a  hill,  and  down  on  the  otiu-r  side.  I  advanced  slowly 
on  toward  the  place  of  my  destination.  I  did  not  wish 
to  hurry  through  scenes  so  familiar,  and  so  long  lost. 
I  was  soon  nearly  opposite  the  church — In  front  of  the 
burial  ground.  I  recollected  one  or  two  faces  that  I 
had  formerly  seen  laid  beneath  its  sod.  Instinctively 
I  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  ground,  when  they  were 
attracted  by  a  person  within  the  enclosure,  who  se<*med 
to  be  engaged  in  filling  up  a  new-made  grave,  coverinff 
it  neatly  with  square  pieces  of  beautiful  green  sod.  I 
approached  the  man,  and  accosted  him : 

"You  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  sad  and  solitary  oc- 
cupation." 

"  Ah,  sir !"  said  he,  leaning  on  his  spade,  "  you  may 
well  say  sad ;  for  much  of  loveliness — much  of  gentle- 
ness—much  of  purity— lies  beneath  this  cold  earth. 
'Tis  the  most  melancholy  job  that  I  have  done  for 
many  a  long — ^long  day  I — so  young — so  beautiful— so 
good.  Ah,  sir,  it  was  a  most  melancholy  sight- the 
scene  of  her  death-bed— so  calmly — so  imperceptibly 
did  she  glide  away." 

I  asked  the  good  man  how  she  came  to  die. 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see,  her  time  had  come ;  the  fever 
had  taken  hold  of  her  too  powerfully  to  be  shaken  off. 
She  died,  sir— how  beautifully  she  died !" 

"  She  must  have  been  much  beloved,"  I  observed. 

"  Beloved,  sir !  Everybody  loved  her — old  and  young 
— the  cripple — the  blind  and  the  beggar ;  for  she  was  a 
friend  to  them  all !"  and  then  abruptly  chan^ng  his 
discourse,  as  he  finished  coveiing  the  grave,  he  ob- 
served, "  There,  I  believe  all  is  done  now,  except  plant- 
ing the  weeping  willow  at  her  head  at  her  own  request, 
as  she  said  tie  would  have  done  it  for  her." 

"And  who  was  he?"  quickly  inquired  I,  strange 
forebodings  crowding  fast  on  my  brain. 

•'Som,i  one,"  replied  the  old  sexton,  "whom  none 
of  us  wot  of.  It  was  her  dying  request.  '  Place,'  said 
the  sweet  creature,  '  a  weeping  willow  at  the  head  of 
my  grave,  for  I  know  he  would  do  it  if  he  were  here.' 
They  promised  her.  Some  said  he  was  a  cousin  of 
hers— that  they  were  schoolmates  together— nay,  grew 
up  as  children  tocrcther.  But  he  has  been  a  long  time 
away ;  he  left  before  I  came  here.' 

"  And  pray,  good  sir,"  said  I,  my  heart  rising  in  my 
throat,  "what  is  the  maiden's  name?"  I  trembled 
for  the  response. 

"  Her  name  was  Katharine  Smithson ;  Kate,  they 
often  called  her." 

The  name  sent  a  cold  shudder  to  my  heart.    My 
own  Kate — my  sweet  cousin,  lay  in  the  ground  at  my 
feet,  while  her  pure  spirit  mingled  with  angels  above,  i 
And  she  had  thought  of  me  at  her  latest  oreath,  the  ; 
sweet  girl ;  my  name  was  uttered  in  her  last  prayer.  ' 
It  was  too  much  of  grief  for  me  to  bear ;  the  whole 
purpose  of  my  journey  was  frustrated— the  brightufet 
spot  in  my  existence  was  blighted.    It  seemed  as 
though  all  things  worth  possessing  had  perished  with 
my  beloved  cousin.    I  sat  down  on  her  new-made 

g-ave,  and  wept— tears  of  wo,  heartfelt,  agonizing  wo. 
or  one  hour  sat  I  thus  upon  her  grave,  by  which 
time,  the  sexton,  who  had  gone  for  the  Avillow,  had  re- ! 


turned.  With  my  own  hands  did  I  plant  .it  it  at  her 
head,  and  watcrea  it  with  my  own  teare ;  and  after  an- 
other hour  spent  beside  the  hallowed  spot,  I  returned 
to  my  carriage,  and  quickly  retraced  the  ground  that, 
but  a  short  time  before,  I  had  passed  over  with  so 
much  of  hope. 

After  burying  myself  for  a  long  time  in  gloom,  I 
made  an  attempt  to  arouse  myself.  I  sought  tne  blan- 
dishments of  society  in  their  most  attractive  forms ;  I 
tried  to  forgot  that  I  had  ever  loved,  but  in  vain !  I 
shall  never  forgot  my  firet  youthful  passion — 1  shall 
never  forget  my  beautiful — my  innocent— my  sM*eet— 
cousin  Kate. 


JEANNOT   AND    COLIN. 

BY   VOLTAIRE. 

Many  credible  persons  have  seen  Jeannot  and  Colin 

of  the  village  of  Issoire  in  Auvergne,  a  place  famous 

all  over  the  worid  for  its  college  and  its  cauldix}ns. 

Jeannot  was  the  son  of  a  very  renowned  mule-driver; 

j  Colin  owed  his  existence  to  an  honest  laborer  in  the 

'  neighborhood,  who  cultivated  the  earth  with  the  help 

I  of  four  mules,  and  who'after  he  had  paid  the  poll-tax, 

the  military-tax,    the   royal-tax,   the  excise-tax,  the 

!  shilling-in-the-pound,   the  capitation  and  the  twcn- 

I  tieths,  did  not  find  him.^lf  over-rich  at  the  year's  end. 

Jeannot  and  Colin  were  very  pretty  lais  for  Au- 
vcrgnians ;  they  were  remarkably  attached  to  each 
other,  and  enjoyed  together  those  little  confidentiali- 
ties, which  men  recollect  with  pleasure  when  they  af- 
terward meet  in  the  world. 

The  time  dedicated  to  their  studies  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  elapsing,  when  the  tailor  brought  Jeannot  a  vel- 
vet coat  of  three  colore,  with  a  letter  directed  to  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Jeannotiere.  Colin  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  coat,  though  he  was  not  at  all  envious  of  it ; 
but  Jeannot  immediately  assumed  an  air  of  superiority, 
which  perfectly  distressed  his  companion.  From  this 
moment  Jeannot  studied  no  more ;  he  admired  himself 
in  the  glass,  and  despised  the  whole  worid^  Soon 
after  a  valet-dc-chambre  arrived  post-haste,  bringing  a 
second  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  Monsieur  the 
marquis  de  la  Jeannotiere ;  it  was  an  order  from  Mon- 
sieur the  father,  that  Monsieur  the  son  should  set  out 
for  Paris  directly.  Jeannot  ascended  the  chaise,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  Colin  with  a  smile  of  protec- 
tion sufficiently  dignified;  Colin  felt  his  own  insio^- 
nificance,  and  ourst  into  tears :  Jeannot  departed  m 
all  his  glory. 

Those  readers  who  like  to  be  instructed  as  well  as 
amused,  must  know  that  Monsieur  Jeannot,  the  father, 
had  very  rapidly  acquired  a  most  immense  fortune  by 
business.  Do  you  ask  how  it  is  one  makes  a  great 
fortune?  It  is  because  one  is  fortunate.  Monsieur 
Jeannot  was  handsome,  and  so  was  tiis  ^ife,  who  had 
still  a  certain  bloom  about  her.  They  came  up  to 
Paris  on  account  of  a  law-suit,  which  ruined  them ; 
when  fortune,  who  elevates  and  depresses  mankind  at 
will,  presented  them  to  the  wife  of  a  contractor  for 
the  army-hospitals,  a  man  of  very  great  talent,  who 
could  boast  of  having  killed  more  soldiers  In  one  year 
than  the  cannon  had  blown  up  in  ten. 

Jeannot  pleased  the  lady,  and  his  wife  pleased  the 
contractor.  Jeannot  soon  nad  his  share  in  his  patron's 
enterprize ;  and  afterward  entered  into  other  specula- 
tion.s.  When  once  you  are  in  the  current  of  the  stream, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  your  bark  to  itself; 
you  will  make  an  immense  fortune  without  difficulty. 
The  mob  on  the  bank,  who  see  you  scud  along  in  full 
sail,  open  their  eyes  with  astonishment ;  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  how  you  came  by  your  prosperity ; 
they  envy  you,  at  all  events,  and  vrritc  pamphlets 
against  you,  which  you  never  read.  This  is  just  what 
happened  to  Jeannot  the  father,  who  quickly  became 
Monsieur  de  la  Jeannotiere,  and  who,  having  purchased 
a  marquisate  at  the  end  of  six  months,  took  Monsieur 
the  marquis  his  son  from  school,  to  introduce  him  in 
the  fashionable  worid  of  Paris. 

Colin,  always  affectionate,  sent  a  letter  of  compli- 
ment to  his  old  Bchool-fellow,  in  which  he  wrote  nit 
"these  Ones  to  congratulate"  him.    The  little  marquis 
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returned  no  answer:  Colin  was  perfectly  ill  with  mor- 
tification. 

The  father  and  mother  provided  a  tutor  for  the  young 
marquis.  This  tutor  who  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
who  Knew  nothing,  of  course  could  teach  nothing  to 
his  pupil.  Monsieur  wished  his  son  to  learn  Latin ; 
Madame  wished  him  not :  accordingly  they  called  in 
as  arbitrator  an  author,  who  was  at  that  time  celebrated 
for  some  very  pleasing  works.  He  was  asked  to  din- 
ner. The  master  of  the  house  began  by  asking  him : 
"  Monsieur,  as  you  understand  Latin,  and  are  a  cour- 
tier''— "I,  sir,  understand  Latin  1  not  a  word,"  replied 
the  wit,  "  and  very  glad  am  I  that  I  don't ;  for  there 
is  not  a  doubt  that  a  man  always  speaks  his  own  lan- 
guage the  better,  when  his  studies  are  not  divided  be- 
tween that  and  foreiffn  language ;  look  at  all  our  la- 
dies; is  not  their  vivadty  more  elegant  than  that  of  the 
men?  Their  letters,  are  they  not  written  with  a  hun- 
dred times  the  animation  1  Now  all  this  superiority 
they  possess  from  nothing  else  but  their  not  under- 
standing Latin." 

"There,  now!  was  not  I  in  the  right?"  said  Ma- 
dame ;  "  I  ¥dsh  mv  son  to  be  a  wit,  that  he  may  make 
a  figure  in  the  world ;  and  you  see  if  he  learns  Latin  he 
is  inevitably  lost.  Are  comedies  or  operas  played  in 
Latin  7  In  a  law-suit,  does  any  one  plead  in  Latin  ? 
Do  we  make  love  in  Latin  V*  Monsieur,  dazzled  by 
all  this  ratiocination,  gave  his  judgment ;  when  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  young  marquis  should  not 
lose  nis  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  Cicero, 
Horace  and  Virgil.  But  then  what  was  he  to  learn  ? 
for  he  must  know  something :  could  not  he  be  shown 
a  little  geography  ?  "  What  would  that  serve  7"  re- 
plied the  tutor :  "  when  Monsieur  the  marquis  goes  to 
any  of  his  estates,  won't  the  postillions  know  which 
way  to  drive  him  7  They'll  certainly  take  care  not  to 
go  out  of  their  way ;  one  has  no  need  of  a  quadrant  to 
travel  with ;  and  a  man  may  go  from  Paris  to  Auvergne 
very  commodious!  y,  without  having  the  least  idea  of 
what  latitude  he  is  under." 

.  "You  are  right,"  replied  the  father;  "but  I  have 
somewhere  heard  of  a  very  beautiful  science,  which  is 
called  astronomy,  I  think."  "The  more's  the  pity, 
then,"  cried  the  tutor ;  "  does  any  one  regulate  him- 
self by  the  stars  in  this  world?  and  is  it  necessary  that 
Monsieur  the  marquis  should  murder  himself  by  calcu- 
lating an  eclipse,  when  he  will  find  its  very  point  of 
time  in  the  almanack,  a  book  which  will  teach  him 
moreover  the  moveable  feasts  and  fiists,  the  age  of  the 
moon,  and  that  of  all  the  princesses  in  Europe."  Ma- 
dame was  entirely  of  the  tutor's  opinion;  the  little 
.marquis  was  overjoyed ;  the  father  was  very  much 
undecided.  "  What  must  my  son  learn,  then  7"  said 
he.  "To  make  himself  agreeable;  if,"  replied  the 
friend  whom  they  had  consiuted,  "  he  knows  but  how 
to  please,  he  knows  everything ;  that  is  an  art  he  can 
learn  from  his  mother,  without  giving  the  least  trouble 
to  that  master  or  this." 

At  this  speech,  Madame  embraced  the  polite  ignora- 
mus, and  said  to  him,  "  It  is  very  plain,  sir,  that  you 
are  the  most  learned  man  in  the  whole  worid ;  my  son 
will  owe  his  entire  education  to  you :  however,  I  con- 
ceive that  it  will  be  as  well  if  he  should  know  a  little  of 
history."  "Alas!  Madame,  what  is  that  good  for?" 
replied  he  :  "  there  is  nothing  either  so  pleasing  or  so 
instructive  as  the  history  of  the  day ;  all  ancient  his- 
tory, as  one  of  our  wits  observes,  is  nothine  but  a  pre- 
concerted fable ;  and  as  for  modem,  it  is  a  chaos  which 
no  one  can  disintricate :  what  does  it  signify  to  Mon- 
sieur your  son  that  Charlemaope  instituted  the  twelve 
peers  of  France,  and  that  his  successor  was  a  stut- 
terer ?" 

"Nothing was  ever  better  said,"  cried  the  tutor; 
"  the  spirits  of  children  are  overwhelmed  with  a  mass 
of  useless  knowledge ;  but  of  all  absurd  sciences,  that 
which,  in  m^  opinion,  is  the  most  likely  to  stifle  the 
spark  of  gem  us,  is  geometry.  This  ridiculous  science 
has  for  its  object  surfaces,  lines  and  points  which  have 
no  existence  in  nature;  ten  thousand  crooked  lines 
are  by  the  mere  twist  of  imagination  made  to  pass  be- 
tween a  circle  and  a  right  line  that  touches  it,  although 
in  reality  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  straw  been  them. 
In  short,  geometry  is  nothing  but  an  execrable  joke." 

Monsieur  and  Madame  did  not  understand  too  much 


of  what  the  tutor  said ;  but  they  were  entirely  of  his 
opinion. 

"  A  nobleman  like  Monsieur  the  marquis,"  continued 
he,  "  ought  not  to  dry  up  his  brains  with  such  useless 
studies ;  if  at  any  tune  he  has  occasion  for  one  of  your 
sublime  geometricians  to  draw  the  plan  of  his  estates*, 
can't  money  buy  him  a  8ur\'eyor  7  or  if  he  wishes  to 
unravel  the  antiquity  of  his  nobility,  which  rises  to  the 
most  obscure  limes,  can't  he  send  for  a  Benedictine? 
And  it  is  the  same  in  every  other  art.  A  young  lord, 
bom  under  a  lucky  star,  is  neither  painter,  musician, 
arctiitect  nor  sculptor;  but  he  makes  all  these  arts 
flourish  in  proportion  as  his  magnificence  encourages 
them ;  and  it  is  much  belter  to  patronize  than  to  ex- 
ercise them.  Enough  that  Monsieur  the.  marquis  has 
a  taste ;  let  artists  work  for  him  :  it  is  in  this  we  have 
so  great  reason  to  say,  that  men  of  quality  (I  mean 
those  who  are  very  rich)  know  everything,  without 
having  learned  anything ;  because,  in  fact,  they  at  least 
know  to  judge  of  everything  which  they  order  and  pay 
for." 

The  amiable  ignoramus  then  took  up  the  conversa- 
tion. "  You  have  very  justly  remarked,  Madame,  that 
the -great  end  of  man  is  to  rise  in  society:  seriously 
now,  is  it  by  science  that  success  is  to  be  obtained? 
Does  any  man  in  company  even  so  much  as  think  of 
tailing  about  geometry?  Is  a  man  of  fashion  ever 
asked  what  star  rose  with  the  sun-day  7  Who  wishes 
to  know,  at  supper,  if  the  long-haired  Clo<Ua  passed 
the  Rhine?"  "Kobody,  without  doubt,"  exclaimed  the 
marchioness  de  la  Jeannotiere,  whose  personal  attrac- 
tions had  somewhat  initiated  her  in  the  polite  world ; 
"and  Monideur  my  son  ought  not  to  cramp  his  genius 
by  studyine:  all  this  trash.  But,  after  all,  what  shall 
he  learn?  lor  it  is  but  right  that  a  young  lord  should 
know  how  to  shine  upon  occasion,  as  Monsieur  my 
husband  very  justly  observes.  I  remember  hearing  an 
old  abbe  say  once,  that  the  most  delightful  of  all  possi- 
ble sciences  was  something,  of  which  I  have,  forgotten 
the  name;  but  it  begins  with  an  h."  "With  an  /t, 
Madame;  it  was  not  horticulture?"  "No,  it  was  not 
horticulture  he  meant ;  it  begins,  I  tell  you,  with  an  h 
and  ends  with  a  ry."  "  Ah !  I  understand  you,  Madame, 
'tis  heraldry:  heraldry  is  indeed  a  very  profound  sci- 
ence, but  it  has  been  out  of  fashion  ever  since  the 
custom  of  painting  arms  on  carriage  doora  was  drop- 
ped. It  was  once  the  most  useful  thing  in  the  woild 
in  a  well  regulated  state :  but  the  study  would  have 
become  endless ;  for  now-a-days  there  is  not  a  hair- 
dresser but  has  his  coat  of  arms ;  and  you  know  that 
whatever  becomes  common  ceases  to  be  esteemed." 
At  length,  after  having  examined  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  every  science,  it  was  decided  that  Monsieur 
the  marquis  should  learn  to  dance. 

Nature,  which  does  everything,  had  bestowed  on 
him  a  gift  that  quickly  developed  itself  with  a  prodi- 
gious success ;  it  was  an  agreeable  knack  at  singing 
ballads.  The  graces  of  youth  joined  to  this  superior 
talent,  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  young  man  of  the 
greatest  promise.  He  was  beloved  by  the  women; 
and  having  his  head  always  stuflied  with  songs,  he  ma- 
nufactured them  for  his  mistresses.  He  plundered 
Bacchus  Knd  Cupid  to  make  one  sonnet,  the  Night  and 
the  Day,  for  another,  the  Charms  ana  Alarms^  for  a 
third ;  but  as  he  always  found  in  his  verses  some  feet 
too  little,  or  some  too  much,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
them  corrected  at  a  shilling  a  song ;  and  thus  be  got  a 
place  in  the  Literary  Year,  by  the  side  of  La  Fares,  the 
Chaulieus,  the  Hamiliona,  the  Sarrasins,  and  the  Voi- 
tures  of  the  day. 

Madame  the  marchioness  now  thought  she  should 
gain  the  reputation  of  being  the  mother  of  a  wit;  and 
gave  a  supper  to  all  the  wits  in  Paris  accordingly.  The 
young  man's  brain  was  presently  turned ;  he  acquired 
the  art  of  speaking  without  understanding  a  single 
word  he  said,  and  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of  being 
good  for  nothing.  When  his  father  saw  him  so  elo- 
quent, he  began  to  regret  very  sensibly,  that  he  had  not 
had  his  son  taught  Latin ;  for  in  that  case,  he  could 
have  bought  him  such  a  valuable  place  in  the  law.  The 
mother,  whose  sentiments  were  less  groveling,  wished 
to  solicit  a  regiment  for  her  son ;  and  in  the  meantima 
the  son  fell  in  love.  Love  is  sometimes  more  expen- 
sive than  a  regiment ;  it  cost  him  a  great  deal ;  while 
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his  parents  pinched  themselves  still  more,  in  order  to 
live  among  great  lords. 

A  young  widow  of  quality  in  their  neighborhood,  who 
had  but  a  very  moderate  fortune,  had  a  greot  mind  to 
resolve  upon  putting  the  vast  riches  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  la  Jeannotiere  in  a  place  of  sccuritv,  which 
she  could  easily  do  by  appropriating  them  to  her  own 
use,  and  marrying  the  young  marquis.  She  attracted 
him,  suffered  him  to  love  her,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  him,  drew  him  in  by  de- 
grees, enchanted,  and  vanquished  him  without  much 
diificulty :  sometimes  she  gave  him  praise,  and  some- 
times advice,  and  quickly  oecame  the  favorite  of  his 
father  and  mother.  An  old  neighbor  proposed  their 
maniage;  the  parents,  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of 
the  alliance,  joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  gave  their 
only  son  to  their  intimate  friend.  The  young  marquis 
was  thus  about  to  marry  a  woman  he  adored,  and  by 
whom  he  himself  was  beloved;  the  friends  of  his 
family  congmtulatod  him,  and  the  marriage  articles 
were  just  about  to  be  settle,  whilst  all  hands  were 
working  at  their  wedding  clothes  and  songs. 

He  was  one  morning  upon  his  knees  before  the 
charming  wife,  with  whom  love,  esteem,  and  friendship 
were  about  to  present  him :  they  were  tasting  in  a  ten- 
der and  animated  conversation,  the  lirst  fruits  of  their 
fi'licity,  and  were  parcelling  out  a  most  delicious  life, 
when  a  valet-do-chambre  belonging  to  Madame  the 
mother  came  up  quite  sacred  :  "Here  is  very  different 
news,"  said  he :  "  the  bail  ills  are  ransacking  the  house 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame ;  everything  is  laid  hold  of 
by  the  creditors ;  nay,  they  talk  of  seizing  your  persons ; 
and  so  I  made  haste  to  come  and  be  ptiid  my  wages." 
"Let  us  see  a  little,"  said  the  marquis,  "what  all  this 
means;  what  can  this  adventure  be?  "Go,"  said  the 
widow,  "and  punish  these  rascals — go  quickly.  He 
runs  to  the  house ;  his  father  was  already  imprisoned ; 
all  the  donie<4tics  had  ffcd,  each  about  his  own  business, 
but  having  first  carried  away  everything  they  could  lay 
hold  on;  his  mother  was  alone,  without  protection, 
without  consolation,  drowned  in  tears;  nothing  remain- 
ed but  the  recollection  of  her  fortune,  the  recollection 
of  her  beauty,  the  recollection  of  her  errors,  and  the 
recollection  of  her  mad  profnseness. 

After  the  son  had  wept  a  long  time  with  the  mother, 
he  ventured  to  say  to  her;  "Let  us  not  despair;  this 
young  widow  loves  me  to  distraction,  and  is  still  more 
generous  than  lich,  I  can  answer  for  her;  I'll  fly  to 
her,  and  bring  her  to  you."  He  then  returned  to  his 
mistress,  and  found  her  in  a  private  interview  with  a  j 
very  charming  young  officer.  "  What !  is  it  you,  Mon- 
sieur de  la  .Jeannotiere?  what  do  you  do  here?  is  it 
thus  you  have  abandoned  your  mother?  Go  to  that 
unfortunate  woman,  and  tell' her  that  I  wish  her  every 
happiness ;  I  am  in  want  of  a  chambermaid,  and  I  will 
most  undoubtedly  give  her  the  preference."  "My 
lad,"  said  the  officer,  "  you  seem  well  shaped  enough; 
if  you  are  inclined  to  enli.st  in  my  company,"  I'll  give 
you  every  encouragement." 

The  marquis,  thunderstruck,  and  bursting  with  rage, 
went  in  quest  of  his  old  tutor,  lodged  his  troubles  in  his 
breast,  and  asked  his  advice.  The  tutor  proposed  to 
him  to  become  a  preceptor  like  himself.  "  Alas !"  said 
the  marquis,  "I  know  nothing;  you  have  taught  me 
nothing,  and  are  indeed  the  piincipal  cause  of  all  my 
misfortunes."  As  he  spoke  this,  he  sobbed  aloud. 
"  Write  a  romance,"  said  a  wit  who  was  present;  "it 
is  an  excellent  resource  at  Paris." 

The  young  man,  more  desperate  than  ever,  ran 
toward  his  mother's  confessor,  who  was  a  Theatin  in 
great  repute,  troubling  himself  with  the  consciences  of 
women  of  the  first  rank  only.  As  soon  as  Jeannot  saw 
him,  he  prostrated  himself  before  him.  "  Good  God! 
Monsieur  marquis,"  said  he,  "  where  is  your  carriage? 
how  does  that  respectable  lady,  the  marchioness  your 
mother?"  The  poor  unfortunate  youth  related  the 
disasters  of  his  family ;  and  the  further  he  proceeded, 
the  graver,  the  cooler,  and  the  more  hypocritical  was 
the  air  of  the  Theatin.  "  My  son,"  said  he,  "  it  has 
pleased  God  to  reduce  you  to  this ;  riches  serve  but  to 
corrupt  the  heart ;  God  has  therefore  conferred  a  favor 
on  your  mother  in  bringing  her  to  this  miserable 
state." 

"Yes,  sir."    "Her  election  is  thus  rendered  the 


more  sure."  "But,  father,"  resumed  the  marquis, 
"  in  the  meantime,  is  there  no  means  of  obtaining  re- 
lief in  this  worid  ?"  "  Adieu,  my  son ;  there  is  a  court- 
lady  waiting  for  me." 

The  marquis  was  ready  to  faint :  he  was  treated  in 
pretty  much  the  same  way  by  all  his  friends,  and  gained 
more  knowledge  of  the  world  in  half  a  day  than  he  did 
all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  he  was  thus  plunged  into  the  blackest  despair,  he 
saw  advancing  an  old  fashioned  sort  of  calash  or 
tilled-cart,  with  leather  burtains,  which  was  followed 
by  four  enormous  waggons  well  loaded.  In  the  chaise 
was  a  young  man  coarsely  clothed ;  he  had  a  counte- 
nance round  and  fresh,  breathing  all  the  complacency 
of  cheerfulness :  his  wife,  a  Kttle  brunette,  fat,  but  not 
disagreeably  so,  was  jolted  in  beside  him ;  the  vehicle 
did  not  move  like  the  carriage  of  a  petit-maitre,  but  af- 
forded the  traveler  sulficient  time  to  contemplate  the 
marquis,  motionless  and  abyssed  in  grief  as  he  stood. 
"  Eh!  good  God!"  cried  the  rider,  "1  do  think  that  ia 
Jeannot."  At  this  name  the  marquis  lifted  up  his  eyes; 
the  chaise  stopped.  "  It  is  too  true,  it  is  Jeannot," 
sighed  the  marquis.  The  fat  little  fellow  made  but  one 
jump  of  it,  and  flew  to  embrace  his  old  school -fellow. 
Jeannot  recognized  Colin ;  'and  shame  and  teare  cover- 
ed his  face.  "  You  have  abandoned  me,"  said  Colin ; 
"  but  though  you  are  a  great  lord,  I  will  love  you  for- 
ever." Jeannot,  confused  and  heart-broken,  related  to 
him  with  many  sobs  a  part  of  his  story.  "  Come  to  the 
inn  where  I  lodge,  and  tell  me  the  rest  there,"  said 
Colin ;  embrace  my  little  wife,  and  then  let's  go  and 
dine  together." 

They  all  three  set  forward  on  foot,  their  baggage  fol- 
lowing behind.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  equi- 
page? is  It  yonra?"  says  Jeannot.  "Yes,  it  is  all 
mine  and  my  wife's.  We  are  just  arrived  from  the 
country,  where  I  have  the  management  of  a  good  ma- 
nufactory of  tin  and  copper;  I  have  marrie<l  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  dealer  in  utensils  which  are  necessary  both 
to  great  and  small :  we  work  hard ;  Grod  has  prospered 
us;  we  have  never  changed  our  condition;  we  are 
happy;  and  we  will  assist  our  friend  Jeannot.  Be  a 
marquis  no  longer;  all  the  greatness  in  the  worid  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  a  friend.  You  shall  go  back 
into  the  country  with  me ;  I  will  teach  you  our  trade  ; 
it  is  not  very  difficult ;  I  will  make  you  my  partner, 
and  we  will  live  menily  in  the  very  corner  of  the  earth 
where  we  were  bom." 

The  astonished  Jeannot  felt  himself  divided  between 
grief  and  joy,  between  affection  and  shame ;  and  said 
to  himself;  "  All  my  fashionable  friends  have  betrayetl 
me,  and  Colin,  whom  I  despised,  alone  comes  to  my 
relief."  What  an  instruction !  The  goodness  of  Colin's 
soul  elicited  from  Jeannot  a  spark  of  nature  which  all 
the  worid  had  not  stifled;  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
abandon  his  father  and  mother.  "  We'll  take  care  of 
your  mother,"  said  Colin ;  "  and  as  to  your  father,  who 
18  in  prison,  I  underatand  those  matters  a  Uttle ;  his 
creditors,  when  they  see  he  has  nothing  to  pay,  will 
make  up  matters  for  a  very  trifle;  I'll  undertake  to 
manage  the  whole  business."  Colin  quickly  released 
the  father  from  prison ;  Jeannot  returned  to  the  coun- 
try with  his  parents,  who  resumed  their  former  prof«>s- 
sion ;  he  married  a  sister  of  Colin's,  who,  being  of  the 
same  disposition  of  her  brother,  made  him  very  happy ; 
and  Jeannot  the  father,  Jeannot  the  mother,  and  Jean- 
not the  son,  now  saw  that  happin<^ss  was  not  to  be 
found  in  vanity. 


THE   SEA    CAVE. 

Hardly  we  hrealho,  nithougli  the  air  be  free. 
How  massively  doth  awfulaature  pile 
The  living  rock,  like  Home  cathedral  aisle, 
P.ncrrd  to  silence  and  the  Rolemn  sea ; 
How  that  clear  pod  lies  sleeping  trauqnilly, 
And  uiider  its  glaswd  surface  se(>ms  to  iimiie, 
With  many  hues,  a  mimic  gruvc  tlie  while, 
or  foliage  submarine— sh nib.  Dower,  and  tree ! 
Beantifiil  scene  *  and  lUted  to  allure 
The  printlesti  footsteps  of  some  sea-born  maid ; 
Who  here,  with  her  green  tresses  dirarrayed, 
*Mid  the  clear  bath,  unfeartng  luid  secure. 
May  sport,  at  noontide,  in  the  cavemed  shade, 
Cold  as  the  shadow,  as  the  waters  pore. 


THE    ROVER. 


With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  laaght;      And  how  to  draw  the  pictore  of  a  thought. 


Original. 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  BREAD. 

BT  J.  ▲UOUSTUS  SHSiL. 

How  pleasant  are  thy  fields,  oh  France ! 

And  rich  the  land  when  Nature  fills 

The  vineyaids  on  thy  purple  hills. 
And  vintage-girls,  with  sun-eyed  glance, 
Awake  the  spirit  of  the  mom 

With  merry  chorus,  such  as  Earth, 
When  Music  to  the  world  was  bom, 

Woke  o*cr  the  sweet  enchanter's  birth : 
When  birds,  from  every  bough  they  meet. 
Trill  to  the  Sun  their  wood-notes  sweet, 
Filling  the  pauses  with  their  song ; 

While  laughter  light  and  converse  gay 
Make  Echo,  as  they  pass  along. 

As  mpiry  as  n  marriage-day : 
When  Time  and  Care,  who,  o'er  the  earth. 

Travel,  it  is  believed,  together, 
Foraet  the  mission  of  their  birth, 
And  round  the  vine-hills,  led  by  Mirth, 

Follow  the  gleam  of  Fancy's  feather. 
But  there,  oh  France !  are  other  times, 

When  not  less  pleasant  are  thy  fields, 
When  sweetly  call  the  convent-chimes, 

And  to  their  spell  the  spirit  yields. 
While  from  each  point  within  their  sound 
The  old  and  young  are  gathering  round. 
And  hopes,  but  now  the  gay  ideal. 
Become  the  everlasting  real. 
And  many  meet,  in  joy  of  pray'r, 

To  seek  with  humble  heart  the  Throne, 
"To  be  In  charity  sincere, 

And  thus  to  know  as  they  w  known,* 
In  brotherhood  of  charity, 
The  greatest  of  the  virtues  three.* 

The  matron  was  infirm  and  old, 

And  may  not  Join  the  sacred  rite ; 
But  one  of  the  domestic  fold. 

With  Joyous  heart  and  footstep  light— 
The  young  and  blooming  cottage-child — 

Went  churchward  forth  at  earliest  dawn, 
Gay  as  the  flowers  that  round  him  smil'd 

In  their  first  life  o'er  hill  and  lawn, 
The  feast  of  love  to  Join  and  share, 

Before  the  holy  place  to  stand. 
And  h<Hiieward  bring  the  treasure  rare, 

The  qrmbol-bread  of  God's  conunond. 

TBI  BKinEDICnON. 

Bless  this  bread,  oh  Lord !  'TIS  given 
In  the  special  name  of  Heaven, 
Not  the  body  to  sustara, 
Child  of  dust  and  heir  of  pain. 
But  to  strengthen  for  the  skies 
That  which  never,  never  dies ; 
Symbol-bread  for  sinners  here. 

Which  by  memory  strengthens  grace, 
Xifls  the  spirit  ft-om  this  sphere  . 

O'er  the  firmamental  space 
Where  the  Everlasting  lies. 

To  whose  land  of  l^ht  and  flow'n, 
The  approach  was  paradise 
Ere  the  fascinator's  eyes 

Lured  ftt>m  heaven  this  earth  of  ours. 
Let  this  bread  the  symbol  be 

Of  the  love  of  Man  the  Brother, 
Univenal  unity 

'Mid  the  children  of  one  mother ; 
That  whate'er  our  banquet  here 
He  who  wants  may  claim  a  share. 
Let  its  fond  memorial  nourish. 

Bounded  by  nor  creed  nor  clime. 
Virtue,  till  its  branches  flourish 

Far  above  the  realms  of  Time. 
In  thy  name,  oh  God  of  love ! 

Share  we  this  memorial  feast, 
That  we  live  with  thee  above 

Of  thy  servants  even  the  least : 
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Hear  our  supplication  lowly, 
God  of  nations  high  and  holy ! 

Thus  pray'd  the  pastor  on  that  day, 
The  festal  of  the  Aoapk. 
Around  the  altar's  holy  place 

Innumerous  lights  their  lustre  a 
And  flow'rs  in  many  a  marble  vase, 

An  atmosphere  of  odor  shed. 
In  sacerdotal  garb  array'd, 

With  aged  locks  of  reverend  white. 
The  priest  a  blessing  sung  and  prayed 

Before  the  altar's  heaven  of  light. 
And  down  the  crowded  aisle  he  paas'd, 

The  aisle  of  thousand  worshippers. 
Whom  the  "  small  voice"  loud  as  the  blast 

From  arch-ongelic  trumpet  stirs 
To  holiest  life :  and  cherub  boys, 

White-vestur'd,  bear  the  blessed  food 
That  all  should  taste  in  it  the  joys 

Of  universal  brotherhood. 

*Twa8  now  the  golden  close  of  day : 

The  ftill-orbed  sun  was  in  the  west. 
And  the  calm  day-light,  ray  by  ray. 

Was  fast  retiring  to  its  rest'; 
When  twilight-dews  come  gently  down. 

And  diadem  the  valley  flower, 
Bright  as  the  gems  on  monarch's  crown, 

In  all  his  pageantry  of  power : 
When  lighter  breezes  down  the  hill 

Dance  with  a  more  elastic  measure. 
And  from  its  woodland  home  the  rill 

Times  with  its  song  the  bounding  pleasure: 
'Twas  at  that  hour,  of  hours  most  holy. 

Through  the  wild  flowers  as  fair  as  wild, 
Along  the  hill -path  traveling  slowlv, 

Retum'd  the  jovous  cottaffe-child. 
Bearing  unon  his  homeward  way. 
The  bread-gifts  from  the  Aoapb — 
The  love-feast  of  the  olden  time, 

When,  beauteous  fh)m  the  Saviour's  hand, 
The  Christian  world  was  in  its  prime, 
And  went  the  mandate  forth  sublime, 

**  Love  one  another,"  thro'  the  land ! 

Array'd  in  garb  of  altar  white. 

The  emblem  of  unsullied  truth. 
Returned  that  stripling  down  the  height. 

Like  to  some  heaven-descended  youth, 
Into  the  happy  cottage-home ; 

And  thou  might'st  not  unjustly  deem 
That  thro'  the  room,  from  porch  to  dome^ 

Enter'd  with  him  a  sacred  beam 
Of  Joy  and  bliss  from  heaven,  that  stole 
Into  the  beauty  of  the  soul, 
Dispersed  the  shades  of  earthly  care. 
And  showed  that  heaven  indeed  was  there. 
The  young  and  old  received  the  bread : 

The  child,  well  taught  how  grace  could  save^ 
Repeated  as  the  father  said. 
Who,  softly,  with  uncovered  head, 

A  portion  to  the  matron  gave : 
And  there  the  household  hearts  renewed 
To  each  God's  bond  of  *♦  brotherhood." 
Oh  !  what  a  lesson  in  that  deed ! 

Oh !  what  a  sacred  bond  was  plighted! 
Oh!  what  a  gift  to  sinner's  need 

In  hearts  refreshed  and  souls  united, 
As  heavenward  went  the  voice  of  love 

To  Him— the  babe  of  Bethlehem— 
The  manger-bom— who,  fi-om  above. 

Crowned  with  the  godhead's  diadem. 

Now  Cometh  in  the  midst  of  them, 
For  they,  with  hearts  of  heavenly  f 
Have  met  together  in  his  name. 

"Holy!  holy!  holy,  ever!" 

Be  that  hymn  of  love  the  nigheat 
To  our  lips,  (brgotten  never ! 

Still  "Hosannah  in  the  highest!'* 
Let  it,  like  a  mighty  river, 
Ever  flow  to  God  the  giver. 
Sinner !  sing  it  as  thou  sishest ; 
Sing  it,  mortal !  as  thou  aiest : 
sun  •*  Hoaannah  in  the  higheat  V* 
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CAROLINE  HOWARD. 


A   STOBY   OP  THE   REVOLUTION. 


I  English  ministry,  who  had  so  vainly  endeavored  to  en- 
slave the  colonists. 
**""'  I     On  a  fine  afternoon,  during  the  inteteating  period 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  throughout  j  last  mentioned,  two  horsemen  were  slowly  winding 
our  revolutionary  struggle,  the  conflicting  interests  and  '  their  way  alone  the  road  which  leads  to  the  town  of 
feelings  of  two  great  political  parties  agitated  this  coun-  ,  Rldgefield.  They  were  both  young,  and  their  appear- 
try,  from  lake  Chaniplain  to  Georgia;  that  intestine  ;  ance  such  as  would  insure  them  attention  in  any  so- 
commotions  and  divisions  distracted  the  operations  of '.  ciety.  Theldest  was  near  twenty-eight,  in  stature  ap- 
the  disbelievers  in  regal  and  parliamentary  supremacy;  proaching  the  colossal,  with  quick  piercing  eyes,  a 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  horrors  ordinarily  attendant  i  neck  firm  and  erect,  chest  expanding,  shoulders  square 
on  defensive  war,  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  U-  and  muscular,  anns  long,  no  cumbrous  flesh  about  the 
berty  had  to  contend,  in  many  instances,  with  neigh- !  body,  but  the  whole  frame  braced  with  well-compacted 
bors,  friends  and  brothers.  The  war  which  secured  our  '  sinews ;  add  to  this  a  soldier-like  bearing,  a  huge  epau> 
independence,  as  is  well  known,  was  waged  for  a  long  ;  lette  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  other  correspondin^f 
time  with  but  precarious  prospects  of  a  fortunate  ter-  j  equipments,  matchless  skill  and  address  in  managing 
mination.  Many  intelligent  and  honest  men  doubted  :  a  strong  black  charger,  and  you  will  Kave  an  accurate 
the  practicability  of  such  a  disjunction ;  others  enter-  idea  of  a  continental  officer.  The  other  was  two  or  three 
tained  an  affection  almost  filial  for  the  mother  country,  I  years  younger  than  his  companion,  and  of  less  power^ 


and  regarded  with  parricidal  horror,  all  endeavors  to 
sever  tnis  branch  from  the  parent  stock ;  and  others 
still,  from  pusillanimous  or  mercenary  motives,  remain- 
ed inert,  and  kept  aloof^  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, under  a  conviction  that  whoever  gained  the  as- 
cendancy, they  could  unite  with  the  dominant  power, 
and  thus  preserve  their  lives  and  property  from  hazard. 
There  were  not  wanting  those,  also,  who  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  They 
conceived  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  be  indisputa- 
ble ;  and  believed  that  any  edict  promulgated  by  parlia- 
ment and  sanctioned  by  the  royal  signature,  was  enti- 
tled to  implicit  obedience.  This  class  of  politicians 
were  designated  by  their  opponents  as  toiies.  They 
however  applied  to  themselves  the  less  opprobrious 
epithet  of  loyalists. 

On  the  otner  hand,  those  who  actuated  by  the  pure 
spirit  of  patriotism,  strenuously  resisted  injurious  op- 
pression, were  stigmatized  as  rebels,  and  proscribed  as 
traitors.  The  concurrent  causes  which  moved  the 
latter  so  as  to  take  such  immediate  and  efficient  inter- 
est in  this  momentous  confiict,  have  been  fully  detailed 
by  our  historians,  but  may  well  be  glanced  at  here. 

At  the  close  of  the  French  war  in  1775,  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  nearly  150  millions 
sterling,  for  which  an  enormous  sum  was  annually 
paid  as  interest.  While  the  British  ministry  were 
digesting  schemes  for  reducing  this  intolerable  burden, 
they  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a  permanent  reve- 
nue in  the  colonies  from  imposts  to  be  levied  by  the 
English  parliament.  Great  Britain  argued  that  the 
late  contest  originated  on  account  of  the  American 
colonies — that  it  was  right,  especially  as  it  had  ended 
in  a  manner  so  conducive  to  tneir  interests,  that  they 
should  assist  in  liquidating  the  expenses  they  had  ac- 
crued. To  this  proposition  the  provincials  were  will- 
ing to  accede,  provided  tliey  could  be  represented  in 
the  parliament.  They  believed  the  chief  excellence  of 
the  British  constitution  to  consist  in  guaranteeing  to 
the  subject  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  those  laws  by 
which  he  was  to  be  governed.  The  pariiament  con- 
sidered it  as  the  climax  of  contumacy  for  the  colonists 
to  refuse  obedience  to  laws,  which  in  England  were 
received  with  unhesitating  submission.  And  to  the 
rigorous  and  impolitic  measures  adopted  by  the  king 
and  his  ministers  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  to  quell 
the  turbulent  and  refractory  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, may  be  attributed  the  emancipation  of  those  United 
States  from  the  thraldom  of  British  tyranny. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign  of  1776, 
and  subsequent  to  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the 
American  troops  under  Gen.  Washington,  the  prospects 
of  liberty  exhibited  a  saddening  gloom.  The  conti- 
nental army,  consisting  only  of^a  few  thousand  men, 
and  those  destitute  of  clothing  and  every  convenience 
of  life,  was  reduced  to  a  cypher,  when  compared  with 
the  disciplined  ranks  of  England.  After  the  signal  vic- 
tories 01  Trenton  and  Piinceton,  new  life  and  vigor 
was  infused  into  the  breasts  of  the  almost  despairing 
friends  of  freedom;  and  the  capture  of  Lieutenant 
General  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  in  1777— whose  talents 
were  well  known,  and  whose  enterprizing  spirit  and 
thirst  for  military  renown  could  scarcely  be  equalled— 
while  it  excited  the  Americans  to  great  efforts  by  afford- 
ing them  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  confirmed  the 
wavering,  and  heightened  the  embarrassment  of  the 


ful  dimensions,  but  of  well-knit,  sinewy  limbs,  and 
calculated  to  endure  great  hardships  and  privations. 
The  beast  he  bestrode  was  a  mettlesome  Narra^naett 
nag,  that  pawed  the  earth,  and  caracoled  to  all  sides  of 
the  road  almost  at  once,  evidently  disliking  the  snail- 
like  pace  at  which  his  rider  held  him. 

The  conversation  of  the  riders,  which  partook  deeply 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  renewed  as  the  horses- 
came  abreast  of  each  other,  in  a  wider  pass  of  the  road.. 

"  Even  now,"  said  he  on  the  black  horse,  "  I  have 
the  most  undoubted  reasons  for  believing  there  are 
confederacies  existing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  dis- 
place Washington,  and  put  in  his  place  the  English- 
man Gates." 

"Admitting  such  to  be  the  fact,  Captain  Edwards," 
said  the  other,  "what  objections  have  you  to  urge 
against  the  hereof  Saratoga?" 

"  Why,  sir.  Gates  lacks  every  requinte  which  ought 
to  characterize  a  commander-in-chief— the  only  quality 
which  he  possesses  is  a  brutal,  dare-devil  courage^ 
which  a  general  officer  had  better  want  than  have." 

" But,"  resumed  the  other,  "is  not  your  fiivorite- 
Washington  deficient  in  spirit  and  enerigy  7" 

"  I  tell  you.  Lieutenant  Brown,"  rejoined  Captain 
Edwards,  rather  impetuously,  "that  Horatio  Gates 
will  no  more  compare  with  George  Washington,  in 
mental  energy  and  militaij  science,  than  Lord  Com- 
wallis  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Green  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  Gates,  and  in  the  event  of  the  deatb 
of  Washington — but  such  a  calamity  may  Heaven 
avert — he  ^one,  I  believe,  could  conduct  our  intricate 
affairs  to  a  fortunate  result.  And  the  victory  of  Sara- 
tov, where  all  your  hero's  laurels  were  won,  was 
gained  more  by  the  valor,  address  and  experience 
of  Arnold,  Brooks  and  Morgan,  than  by  any  skill  on 
the  part  of  General  Gates." 

"This  I  cannot  grant,"  said  the  subaltern.  "Ar- 
nold, Brooks  and  Morgan  were  undoubtedly  brave,  ac- 
complished and  gallant  officers,  but  their  orders  all  ori- 
ginated with  their  commander,  and  conseouently  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  must  have  been  the  eiiect  of  the 
deep-laid  plans  and  skilful  mancBUvring  of  General 
Gates." 

" I  perceive,"  returned  the  captain,  "that  this  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  shall  never  agree,  and  its  discus- 
sion may  elicit  offensive  observations,  and  If  you 
please  we  will  discontinue  it  entirely." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Lieutenant  Brown.  "  But 
it  is  now  some  time  past  meridian,  and  I  think  a  little 
aliment  might  tend  to  benefit  the  animal  system." 

"  We  are  but  a  short  ride  from  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Humphreys,  and  she  Avill  be  happy  to  furnish  refresh- 
ment and  shelter  to  two  soldiers  of  liberty." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  lieutenant,  laughing,  "report 
says  that  the  dwelling  of  that  lady  possesses  attrac- 
tions for  the  gallant  captain,  independent  of  the  good 
cheer  afforded  by  the  hospitable  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the  captain, 
drawing  himself  up  somewhat  haughtily. 

"  Why,  to  be  plain,  captain,"  said  Brown,  "'tis  said 
that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  fair  niece  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phreys are  the  cause  of  your  frequent  visits  to  hec 
nouse." 

"  Though  I  highly  esteem  Miss  Howard,"*  said  the- 
captain,  coldly,  "I  permit  no  one  to  indulge  them- 
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selres  in  such  freedom  as  to  associate  my  name  with 
that  of  any  lady." 

"But,"  rejoined  the  lieutenant,  "you  must  allow 
that  the  smiles  of  this  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl 
have  had  their  influence  on  your  past  conduct." 

"  I  cannot  admit  any  such  inference,  nor  will  the 
premises  justify  this  conclusion." 

As  the  colloquy  ended,  the  horsemen  spurred  on- 
ward, and  soon  arrived  in  view  of  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Humphreys,  which  was  situated  on  a  gentle  ac- 
clivity, accessible  by  a  long  avenue,  skirted  on  either 
side  with  tall  poplars,  and  defended  at  the  extremity 
bv  a  slight  wooden  gate.  On  entering  this  avenue, 
old  Scipio  came  running  toward  them  with  a  brow 
darkened  a  number  of  shades  by  his  agitation,  and 
graspinfi^  the  bridle  of  Captain  Edwards'  horse,  ex- 
claimed: 

"Oh!  for  Heaven's  mercy,  good  master  Edwards, 
don't  go  the  house !" 

"What  the  devil's  the  matter?"  ejaculated  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  endeavored  to  disengage  the  hold  of  the 
negro. 

"Mistress  has  gone  clean  'stracted,"  began  the  Afti- 
can,  "  because  young  Miss  Caroline" — 

"What  of  her7--speak  out,  in  the  fiend's  name," 
said  Captain  Edwards,  evincing  much  greater  emotion 
than  he  had  hitherto  betrayed. 

"  You  stop  me,  sir;  I  must  tell  my  story  in  my  own 
way/'  said  Scipio. 

"Proceed  with  it,  then,  with  a  murrain  to  you,"  said 
Lieutenant  Brown,  impatiently,  "or  by  heaven,  I'll 
beat  it  out  of  you  with  the  flat  of  my  sword." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  negro,  angrily,  "the  tory 
Captain  Lewis  came  to  our  house  last  night  with  some 
sodgers,  and  carried  ofl^'Miss  Caroline." 

"The  unhung  villain !"  muttered  Captain  Edwards, 
irom  between  his  clenched  teeth ;  and  ttien  compelling 
himself  to  speak  more  calmly,  he  said,  "  Brown,  my 
dear  fellow,  return  directly  to  the  camp,  and  meet  me 
at  Stophel's  tavern,  with  Sergeant  Watkins  and  a 
dozen  trusty  soldiers.  The  scoundrel  cannot  escape 
me — ^I  know  every  tory  haunt  between  here  and  the 
Hudson;  I  must  go  to  the  house  and  console  the 
afflicted  Mrs.  Humphreys." 

The  subaltern  struck  his  spurs  into  the  flank  of  his 
steed,  and  hastened  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
rior. The  captain  rode  up  the  lane,  saying  to  himself, 
"  I  always  knew  that  Lewis  was  a  consummate  rascal, 
but  this  daring  outrage  almost  passes  belief.  And  what 
object  the  wretch  can  expect  to  accomplish,  I  cannot 
concieve.  Caroline  has  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  attempts  to  gain  her  love  by  possessing 
himself  of  her  person,  will  only  excite  her  contempt; 
and  if  he  dares  even  to  meditate  an  injury  to  that  love- 
liest of  her  sex,  his  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

He  had  now  reached  the  tiouse,  and  throwing  his 
bridle  to  a  servant,  entered  without  ceremony.  As 
he  had  anticipated,  he  found  Mrs.  Humphreys  in  an 
indescribable  state  of  grief:  her  health  was  delicate, 
and  ihis  unexpected  cammity  had  prostrated  her  phy- 
sical and  mental  energies.  After  oflering  a  few  en- 
couraging words,  which  produced  but  a  very  slight  ef- 
fect, he  remounted  his  horse,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  Here  he  met  Lieutenant  Brown, 
a  sergeant,  corporal  and  ten  privates,  all  finely  armed 
and  equipped,  and  prepared  to  brave  any  danger,  and 
incur  any  hazard,  in  the  service  of  a  commanaer  in 
whom  tnev  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence.  He 
Instantly  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  proceeded 
on  his  expedition. 

It  was  now  dark.  Their  road  lay  along  the  margin 
of  a  small  stream,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  half- 
cultivated  fields,  and  on  the  other  by  a  thick  gloomy 
forest,  in  which  the  death-like  silence  of  its  dark  bo- 
som was  only  broken  by  the  occasional  howl  of  its 
savage  tenants. 

After  pursuing  their  course  for  some  distance  along 
the  bank  of  this  rivulet,  now  traversing  the  ground  on 
its  veiT  margin,  and  then  a^n  canied  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  path  mUes  from  the  stream,  they  came  to  a 
sharp  angle  in  the  road,  on  turning  which  the  captain, 
being  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  troops,  dis- 
covered a  figure,  slightly  defined,  but  yet  bearing  some 
lesemblance  to  the  numan  spedes,  stealing  along  the 


side  of  the  path,  apparently  wishing  to  avoid  obeervao 
tion.  ^ 

Striking  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  drawing  his 
sword  at  the  same  time,  the  captain  had  the  person 
completely  in  his  power,  before  the  other  had  time  to 
ofifer  either  flight  or  resistance. 

"For  whom  are  you?"  was  demanded  by  Captain 
Edwards,  in  no  gentle  accents. 

"  I'm  nae  just  free  to  say,"  replied  the  stranger,  thus 
rudely  interrrogated,  with  the  true  Caledonian  evasion. 

"Answer  me  at  once,"  returned  the  captain,  "which 
party  do  you  favor  ?" 

"  Ye  might  have  the  civility  to  give  me  a  gentle  hint 
which  side  ye  belang  to  "  Bald  Sawney. 

"  No  circumlocution,"  rejoined  the  solder,  sternly. 
"  Inform  me  immediately,  are  you  a  mercenary  of  the 
tyrant  of  England,  or  a  friend  to  liberty ;  your  life  de- 
pends on  your  answer." 

"Aweel,  then,"  said  the  Scotchman,  firmly,  "sin  ya 
will  have  it,  by  my  saul,  I  won't  go  to  heaven  with  a 
lie  in  my  mouth— I'm  whig  to  the  back-bone,  ye  car- 
line  ;  now  do  your  warst,  and  be  hanged  till  ye.'* 

Well  pleasea  was  the  American  captain  to  discover 
so  staunch  a  friend,  when  he  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect an  enemy ;  and  after  furnishing  him  with  a  pis- 
tol, and  advising  him  to  avoid  the  scouting  parties  of 
the  enemy,  by  keeping  in  the  wood,  he  again  proceeded 
on  his  expedition.  They  soon  reached  a  fork  in  the 
road :  one  branch  led  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood, 
and  the  other  lay  still  farther  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  when  the  captain,  calUng  Lieutenant  Brovm  a 
little  distance  from  the  troop,  said,  "A  few  miles'  ride 
will  carry  us  to  the  encampment  of  a  party  of  these 
toiies.  I  wish  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my, and  shall  take  the  road  which  leads  into  the  wood 
for  that  purpose,  while  you  with  the  soldiers  will  ride 
on  the  other  road,  till  you  arrive  vdthin  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  return  to  this  point,  which  shall  be 
our  place  of  rendezvous.  In  the  mean  time,  I  wish 
you  to  avoid  coming  to  any  engagement  with  the  to- 
ries ;  but  in  case  you  hear  me  nre  two  pistol  shots, 
you  may  believe  me  to  be  in  danger,  and  hasten  to  my 
relief." 

To  command,  was  to  be  obeyed,  with  Captain  Ed- 
wards ;  and  soon  no  sound  was  heard,  save  the  slow 
and  regular  tread  of  the  horses  of  the  soldiers  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Brown. 

Leaving  the  republican  soldiers  for  a  time,  we  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  partizan  tory  who  had  en- 
tered the  house  of  Mrs.  Humphreys,  like  a  robber, 
and  forcibly  carried  ofl*  BiQss  Howard.  James  Lewis 
was  a  loyal  officer  of  much  celebrity.  Of  English  ex- 
traction, and  bred  in  the  principles  of  entire  acquies- 
cence in  the  ordera  of  the  British  ministry,  he  beheld 
the  struggles  of  the  aggrieved  colonists  with  contempt. 
He  saw  the  inhabitants  rising  about  him  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  with  feelings  of  bitter  malig- 
nancy, and  he  determined  to  exert  nimself  to  the  ut- 
most to  crush  these  evidences  of  rebellion  In  the  out- 
set. Moved  by  this  inveteracy,  he  accepted  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  English  army,  and  fought  for  a 
time  under  the  banners  of  General  Clinton,  with  suc- 
cess worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  taking  offence  at 
some  imperious  order  of  his  commander,  he  threw  up 
his  commission  in  di^st,  and  retired  .to  his  native 
village  near  the  river  Hudson.  Here,  collecting  about 
him  a  few  clioice  spirits  like  himself,  he  kept  the  in- 
habitants in  a  continual  state  of  alarm  by  his  plunder- 
ing and  rapacious  conduct.  Acting,  as  he  pretended, 
under  the  orders  of  the  king,  the  tories  durst  not  op- 
pose him,  and  the  whigs  were  too  few  in  numbers  to 
resist  his  foraging  excursions  with  any  prospect  of 
success. 

In  hisyouth  he  had  been  a  school  companion  of 
Captain  Eidwards,  but  their  principles  were  widely  dis- 
similar, and  little  intercourse  had  taken  place  between 
them.  In  after  life  they  embraced  different  sides,  and 
the  tory  disliked  the  whig  for  his  virtues,  and  envied 
him  his  good  name.  In  one  of  his  marauding  expedi- 
tions he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Howard,  and 
discovering  the  interest  the  redublican  had  in  her  af- 
fections, he  determined  to  get  her  into  his  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  check  on  the  whig  officer, 
whom  ne  equally  feared  and  hated.    A  libertine  in  prin* 
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ciple  and  a  profligate  in  practice,  lie  scrupled  at  no 
means  to  attain  his  object ;  and  a  violent  attack  on  the 
peaceful  dwelling  of  a  defenceless  woman  was  as  con- 
sonant with  his  views  as  robbing  a  henroost. 

The  dwelling  of  this  renegade  was  situated  on  a 
small  elevation  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Hudson.  His 
peculiar  occupation,  and  the  state  of  afTairs  in  the 
country,  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  fortify 
and  strengthen  his  house,  and  at  the  time  referred  to, 
It  resembled,  what  it  in  fact  was,  the  rendezvous  of  a 
band  of  lawless  desperadoes. 

In  the  principal  room  of  the  building  was  the  villain 
captain,  with  tnree  of  his  officers,  seated  round  a  de- 
cayed deal  table,  playing  cards ;  on  one  end  of  the  ta- 
ble stood  a  dirty  decanter,  partly  filled  with  apple 
brandy ;  three  or  four  cracked,  dingy  tumblers  were 
scattered  over  the  table,  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of 
the  apartment  was  in  keeping  with  what  has  been  de- 
scribed :  in  a  comer  of  the  room  sat  a  lovely  giri,  ap- 
parently in  the  depth  of  wretchedness ;  her  long  raven 
curls  hung  in  luxuriant  profusion  down  her  snowy 
neck;  her  veil,  thrown  carelessly  aside,  exposed  to 
view  a  hi§h,  clear,  receding  forehead,  dark  arched  eye- 
brows, nuld  hazel  eyes  shaded  by  long  delicate  lashes, 
a  complexion  of  brilliant  transparency — the  whole  face 

Possessing  that  regularity  of  feature  which  constitutes 
eauty,  but  not  that  cast  of  countenance  which  sub- 
jects the  person  to  the  charge  of  insipidity ;  the  natu- 
ral expression  of  her  face  was  of  buoyant,  gladsome 
mirth — but  now  the  calm  lustre  of  her  dark  eyes  was 
quenched  in  anguish.     She  occasionally  cast  furtive 

fiances  at  the  captain,  and  then  toward  a  small  win- 
ow,  which  was  firmly  barricaded ;  but  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  escape,  she  relapsed  again  into  hopeless  sorrow. 
Groups  of  blackguard  soldiers  were  seated  on  stools  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  many  of  them  following 
the  example  of  their  ofi^ccrs,  and  others  amusing 
themselves  with  burnishing  their  muskets  and  equip- 
ments. After  numerous  potations  from  his  bottle,  the 
captain  started  up,  reeling  under  the  influence  of  the 
liquor,  and  addressing  a  ruifian-looking  officer,  one  of 
his  boon  companions  : 

"  Lieutenant  Jocelyn,  have  the  drum  beat  to  arms, 
and  take  these  lazy  knaves  and  scour  the  woods  for  a 
few  miles  arouna,  and  cut  down  or  make  prisoner 
every  rebel  rascal  you  meet;  leave  soldiers  enough, 
however,  to  guard  the  old  castle :  quick — blast  me,  no 
hesitation." 

"Humph!"  muttered  the  old  soldier;  "ready  enough 
to  run  his  comrades  into  the  noose;  but  devihsh  care- 
ful to  keep  his  own  delectable  person  out  of  dan- 
ger." 

"  Ha  1  what  say  you,  you  old  grumbler  ?  You  shall 
stay  here  and  guard  the  lady,  if  you  are  so  much  afraid 
of  your  beautiful  self;  and  I  will  take  command  of  the 
men." 

The  lieutenant  liked  this  proposition  still  worse  than 
the  former,  but  seeing  no  alternative,  obeyed  in  si- 
lence. In  a  short  time,  the  captain,  accompanied  by 
about  twenty  men,  including  a  sergeant  and  two  cor- 
porals, left  their  camp,  and  proceeded  toward  the  wood. 
It  was  night-fall  when  they  reached  the  forest,  through 
which  the  road  was  very  narrow  and  circuitous.  They 
were  traveling  along  the  path  in  double  files,  when  the 
sergeant  in  front  ordered  a  halt. 

"Why  do  we  stop  here,"  roared  the  captain,  "when 
it  is  as  dark  as  Egypt  7" 

"I  hear  a  noise  like  the  trampling  of  horses,"  said 
the  sergeant. 

"Hist,  then,"  said  Captain  Lewis,  "and  draw  up  the 
men  into  a  body,  and  await  their  arrival  in  silence." 

"The  horse's  footsteps  were  now  distinctly  heard; 
but  it  was  a  solitary  horseman,  whom  these  worthy 
soldiers  were  to  encounter.  When  he  arrived  within 
peaking  distance,  the  sergeant  advanced  a  few  paces 
in  front  of  the  soldiers,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Stand  1  stand !  or  you  are  a  dead  man !" 

The  horseman  evinced  no  disposition  to  comply  with 
this  arbitrary  requisition,  but  deliberately  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  holsters,  and  endeavored  to  urge  his  norse 
through  the  ranks  of  his  opponents.  Captain  Lewis 
now  came  to  the  front  of  his  men,  and  ordered  : 

"  Seize  the  bridle,  and  down  with  the  rebel !" 

"  Let  no  man  lay  a  band  on  me  or  on  my  horse,  as 


he  values  his  life,"  said  the  horseman,  in  a  determined 
tone,  at  the  same  time  cocking  his  pistol.  . 

The  sergeant  drew  back  for  a  lew  yards,  and  dis- 
charged his  carbine,  but  without  effect ;  two  soldiers 
grasped  the  horse  by  the  head  at  the  same  instant. 
The  horseman,  seeing  a  struggle  inevitable,  literal]/ 
blew  out  the  brains  of  one  of  his  assailants,  and  pluck- 
ing his  other  pistol  from  its  socket  with  his  left  hand, 
and  fired  at  and  slightly  wounded  his  second  antago- 
nist ;  he  now  threw  aside  his  pistols,  &c.  and  thea 
drew  his  heavy  broadsword,  and  essayed  to  cut  lus 
way  through  hlB  opponents — but  giant  strength,  com- 
bined with  the  most  desperate  courage,  could  not  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  such  vast  disparity  of  numbers; 
some  of  his  enemies  fastened  themselves  on  his  hors& 
while  others  thrust  at  him  with  their  bayonets,  and 
after  a  protracted  and  furious  contest,  during  which 
the  tories  lost  five  men,  the  horseman  was  disanned 
and  brought  to  the  ground. 

"Bind  the  rebel  dog,"  shouted  the  infuriated  cap- 
tain, "  he  shall  die  the  death  of  a  felon,  were  he  Greorga 
Washington.  By  Heaven !"  continued  he,  as  he  viewed 
the  prostrate  horseman,  "  it  is  Captain  Edwards !  Are 
then  my  dearest  wishes  gratified  ?  I  vn\\  be  doubly 
revenged !  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  boys,  and  throw 
him  across  his  own  horse,  if  the  beast  can  bear  him ;  if 
not,  drive  a  bullet  through  the  horse's  brains,  and  carry 
the  soldier  in  your  arms." 

The  whig  officer  was  firmly  bound,  and  placed  on 
his  own  charger,  while  a  soldier  marched  on  either 
side  of  him,  and  another  led  the  horse.  After  prose- 
cuting their  route  homeward  near  a  mile,  they  were 
electrified  with  "  'So  qjuarter  to  the  cowardly  tories  I 
cut  them  down  root  and  branch ;"  followed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  near  a  dozen  pistols,  which  killed  four  men, 
and  wounded  two  or  three  others,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  nearly  surrounded  by  the  dragoons  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Brown.  For  a  short  time 
the  contest  was  maintained  with  vigor ;  the  bonds  of 
Captain  Edwards  were  soon  cut,  and  he  attacked  the 
tory  captain  sword  in  hand,  and  after  a  short  conflict 
succeeded  in  wounding  him  in  the  sword  arm,  and 
hurling  him  to  the  ground,  and  placing  his  foot  on  his 
breast,  he  said : 

"  Now,  you  dastardly  ruffian — avow  your  villainies, 
and  inform  me  where  I  shall  find  Aliss  Howard,  or  by 
heaven's  blue  arch,  I  will  send  you  where  the  tenor  of 
your  life  will  be  hard  to  account  for.'* 

The  fierceness  of  the  whig  soldier's  manner,  and  the 
consciousness  of  being  wholly  in  his  power,  completely 
humbled  the  tory,  and  he  begged  his  life,  and  promised 
to  conduct  the  troops  to  his  encampment,  where  they 
would  find  the  lady  in  safety. 

The  tories  were  now  effectually  routed ;  some  were 
killed,  some  wounded,  others  captured,  and  some  had 
escaped.  A  few  miles'  travel,  and  Captain  Edwards 
and  the  men  under  his  command  arrived  at  the  habita- 
tion of  the  tories.  A  coarse,  slovenly  soldier  was 
pacing  the  ground  in  front  of  the  building,  and  on  the 
advance  ol  the  continental  troops,  he  presented  his 
musket,  and  ordered  them  to  halt.  Captain  Edwards 
briefly  informed  him  of  the  reverse  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  fortunes  of  his  commander,  and  concluded 
by  telling  him  that  "Submission  was  safety— resist- 
ance death." 

The  door  was  now  burst  open,  and  in  a  moment  Hiss 
Howard  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  "  Oh ! 
George  !"  cried  the  weeping  girl,  as  she  endeavored  to 
extricate  herself  from  his  embrace;  "I  had  almost 
despaired  of  relief ;  I  thought  I  was  forsaken  by  all  my 
friends,  and  you  with  the  rest." 

"Forsake  you  !  never!"  exclaimed  he,  fervently,  as 
he  again  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  "  while  life  animates 
thisbody." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  she ;  "  I  was  a  wretch  to  doubt 
your  constancy  and  perseverance.  But,'*  she  added, 
"we  must  not  remam  here  an  instant — my  aunt  will 
be  in  an  agony  till  she  hears  of  my  deliverance.*' 

The  scene  that  ensued  on  the  arrival  of  the  rescued 
fair  one  at  the  house  of  her  aunt,  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  accurately  described. 

The  old  lady  neariy  stifled  her  niece  with  caresses, 
alternately  thanking  God,  and  imploring  blessings  on 
the  emancipator  of  the  child  of  her  hopes. 
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Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  No  entreaties  of 
Captain  Edwards,  or  persuasions  of  her  aunt,  could 
induce  Miss  Howard  to  give  her  hand  to  her  admirer, 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  establishment  of 
peace,  Colonel  Edwards,  for  he  had  received  that  title, 
was  made  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  object  of  his 
long-tried  aflfecuon.  Lieutenant  Brown  served  under 
his  captain  during  the  war,  and  on  the  promotion  of 
Major  Edwards,  succeeded  to  his  command.  The  tory 
Lewis  and  the  remainder  of  his  guilty  accomplices, 
were  captured  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  above 
related  transactions,  and  executed  for  desertion. 
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All  the  roads  leading  to  the  famous  city  of  Brussels 
were  thronged  with  pensioners  hastening  to  the  Mi- 
chaelmas Pair  which  was  held  in  the  vear  1567. 
Traders  and  farmers  with  loaded  vehicles  or  every  de- 
scription and  size,  were  streaming  onwards ;  and  croups 
of  gayer  visitors  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  mmgled 
with  them,  pursued  the  same  route.  The  times  were 
more  tranquil  than  they  had  been  for  some  time  past. 
The  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  Spain  had  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  wretched  Flemings,  who  had  for  years 
endured  his  iron  yoke,  until  their  energies  had  been 
wholly  subdued,  and  they  had  ceased  to  labor,  because 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  were  seized  by  their  rapacious 
task-masters.  Now,  however,  fairer  prospects  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  them.  The  departure  of  the  tymnt  had 
driven  away  the  despair  which  had  almost  overwhelmed 
them ;  and  although  a  very  few  months  had  elapsed. 
the  industry  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  people  had 
begun  to  revive.  The  Michaelmas  Fair,  which  had 
been  almost  deserted,  gave  promise  of  exhibiting  its 
former  prosperity,  and  tne  great  influx  of  merchants 
and  visitors  now  upon  the  road  seemed  to  fulfil  that 
promise. 

Among  the  many  persons  journeying  to  Brussels, 
two  in  particular  claim  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
tills  history.  They  were  well  mounted  and  armed,  but 
dressed  in  the  coarse  ordinary  garb  of  German  horse- 
dealers  ;  and  their  occupation  was  farther  indubitably 
manifested  by  each  of  them  leadinff  a  horee  by  a  halter. 
At  the  fair  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  gain 
good  prices  for  commodities  so  rare  and  so  valuable. 

One  of  the  riders  was  a  stout,  well-built  man,  of 
about  forty  years  old.  His  features,  handsome  and 
prepossesmng,  had  that  frank  and  fearless  air,  which 
experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  gained  by 
being  an  actor  in  its  busiest  scenes,  usually  confer. 
He  looked  too  honest  for  a  horse  dealer,  ana,  but  for 
his  dress  and  the  other  indications  which  plainly  point- 
ed out  his  calling,  a  casual  observer  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  to  DC  of  a  superior  class. 

The  other  traveler  was  much  younger,  and  had  not 
yet  seen  much  more  than  five-and-twenty  summers. 
He  was  tall,  well-knit,  and  graceful  in  his  demeanor. 
Coarse  was  his  garb,  yet  there  was  in  its  arrangement 
an  obvious  attempt  to  triumph  over  the  disadvantages 
which  belonged  to  it ;  and  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
cap  was  cocked,  you  might  swear  the  yoimg  fellow 
thought  he  was  worth  looking  at.  At  the  fair  to  which 
he  was  hastening,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  as  much  admired  by  the  Flemish  lasses,  as 
his  horse  would  be  by  the  connoisseure  of  the  other 
sex. 

The  steeds  which  they  rode  and  led  were  such  ani- 
mals as  for  blood  and  figure  were  not  often  to  be  met 
"With.  Of  the  true  Spanish  breed,  and  full  of  that 
Arabian  fire  which,  at  the  period  here  spoken  of,  had 
BO  great  an  influence  upon  the  men  as  well  as  the 
horses  of  Spain,  they  were  such  as  would  have  made 
fit  presents  tor  a  king.  The  rarity  and  value  of  their 
cattle  might  have  accounted  for  the  superior  appear- 
ance of  our  dealere ;  but  a  conversation  which  took 
place  between  them  will  explain  it  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

"  Yonder,**  said  the  elder  traveler,  "  are  the  lowere 
of  Brussels,  and  there,  for  the  present,  our  joumejing 
must  end.  Now,  for  the  last  time,  good  comrade,  let 
me  remind  thee,  that  thou  art  a  horse-dealer  and  a 


German.  Let  no  word  of  Spanish,  and  as  little  Flem- 
ish as  maybe,  pass  thy  lips.  Forget  all  notions  of 
gentility  and  chivalry ;  sit  loosely  on  thy  horse,  and  as 
like  a  serving-man  as  may  be.  Leave  that  military 
straightness  of  port,  and  forget  that  thou  hast  ever  rid- 
den at  the  head  of  thy  troop/' 

"  Thank  heaven  that  we  are  about  to  reach  Brus- 
sels." said  the  younger,  "for  then,  at  least,  most  reve- 
rend Gaspar,  I  shall  he  relieved  from  thy  counsels. 
By  night  and  by  day,  sleeping  and  waking,  full  and 
fasting,  drunk  and  sober,  hast  thou  dinned  into  my 
ears  the  sage  precepts  which  thou  thinkest  necessary 
to  guide  my  conduct,  until  I  know  each  of  them  as 
weU,  or  better  (God  forgive  me)  than  my  prayere." 

"And  upon  a  most  ungrateful  pair  of  ears  nave  I  be- 
stowed all  my  ^od  advice,  since  this  b  the  return  I 
get  for  it,"  replied  Gaspar. 

"Thou  dost  injustice  to  thyself,  most  sage  counsel- 
lor, if  thou  deemesl  that  I  regard  not  thy  precepts,  and 
thou  dost  me  no  less  wrong.  If  thou  deemest  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  obey  them." 

"Marry,  Albrecht,  thou  hadst  better,  unless  thou 
hast  a  mmd  to  feel  a  hempen  collar  about  thy  neck,  for 
that  will  inevitably  be  the  fate  of  both  of  us,  if  we 
should  be  discovered." 


"And  as  I  have  no  taste  for  han^ng,  Gaspar,  thou 
hnglytoi 
in  danger  of  it.    Believe  me,  old  friend,  that  I  do  not 


mayest  believe  that  I  mean  not  willingly  to  put  myself 
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undervalue  thy  counsel,  but,  by  being  so  often  repeat- 
ed, it  falls  a  Uttle  dully  upon  mine  ear." 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  honest  Graspar's 
speech.  If  their  errand  had  been  discovered,  their 
death  was  certain.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Low  Countries  had  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
throw  off*  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards.  This  had 
been  determined  in  a  numerous  assembly,  where  they 
had  sworn  to  support  the  cause  of  their  country's  free- 
dom, though  it  should  reduce  them  to  the  most  ab- 
ject poverty:  for  confiscation  of  all  their  property  was 
what  they  must  have  expected,  at  least,  if  their  design 
should  be  discovered.  In  the  fervor  of  the  moment, 
one  of  the  chiefs  proposed  that  they  should  pledge  a 
toast,  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  cause,  "^wsyua* 
a  la  besace"  in  allusion  to  the  ruin  they  were  likely  to 
encounter  in  accomplishing  their  object.  They  thence 
adopted  the  name  of  beggars ;  their  device  was  a  scrip 
or  dole- wallet,  and  many  of  their  party  signals  consist- 
ed of  allusions  to  the  habits  and  practices  of  beggare. 
Albrecht  von  Engelbart  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
who  had  lost  his  fife  and  fortune  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  total  subjection  of  his 
country.  Albrecht,  who  at  his  father's  death  was  a 
mere  infant,  had  been  sent  into  Spain,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  of  his  father's 
friends,  had  been  admitted  into''the  Spanish  army. 
He  had  shown  himself  the  worthy  child  of  a  race  who 
had  long  been  distinguished  for  gallantry  and  prowess. 
On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  fraternity  of  "  The  Beggare  "  and  had 
sworn  to  devote  all  his  power  to  revenging  his  father's 
death,  and  freeing  his  country.  The  times  were  fa- 
vorable for  a  revolt :  all  preparations  had  been  made 
for  its  taking  place  at  Brussels,  at  the  Michaelmas 
Fair.  Albrecht  and  Gaspar,  his  old  military  instructor, 
and  a  firm  friend  of  his  father,  had  agreed  to  be  there 
to  aid  the  revolt.  They  had  chosen  the  dress  of  horse- 
dealers,  not  only  as  a  disguise,  but  because  it  enabled 
them  to  introduce  into  the  city,  without  suspicion,  two 
excellent  chargers,  belonging  to  the  Count  Berg,  who 
was  in  person  to  head  the  revolt,  and  who  was,  like 
themselves,  to  come  into  the  city  in  disguise. 

By  the  time  that  this  discourse  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  left  it,  our  travelers  were  near  the 
gate  by  which  they  were  to  enter  the  city  of  Brussels. 
As  their  appearance  was  not  calculated  to  excite  any 
suspicion,  they  passed  the  guard  unquestioned,  and 
rode  to  a  hotel  in  the  great  market  place,  where  hav- 
ing bestowed  their  steeds  snfely,  they  repaired  to  the 
common  room  of  the  inn  for  the  purpose  of  supping. 

This  place  was  so  crowded  that  it  was  with  diJmculty 
they  found  a  seat,  and  when  they  did  so,  they  were 
compelled  to  take  up  with  a  place  at  a  table  where  sat 
a  company  who  appeared  to  be  little  better  than  mendi- 
cants. 
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If  it  be  truo  that  "  miaery  acquaints  a  man  witti 
strange  bed-fellows,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  hunger 
luakes  folks  but  little  fastidious  in  their  choice  of  com- 
panions. Our  travelers  sat  down  to  their  repast,  and 
were  so  much  occupied  with  it,  that  they  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  conversation  which  was  passing  around 
them,  or  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  carried  on. 
Their  appetites  being  satified,  they  had  leisure  to  listen, 
and  the  younger  traveler  became  very  much  interested 
in  a  discussion  which  was  carried  on  with  some 
wannth,  respecting  a  popular  tradition  that  prevailed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  and  to  consider  the 
appearance  of  the  persons  among  whom  chance  had 
tnrown  him. 

An  old  man,  of  venerable  appearance,  accompanied 
by  a  young  girl,  whose  complexion  announced  her  to 
belong  to  one  of  those  vagrant  tribes  which,  under 
the  name  of  Bohemians,  or  gypsies,  were  then,  and 
are  still,  scattered  over  Europe,  were  sdtting  at  the  end 
of  the  table.  The  patched  doublet  and  capacious  scrip 
of  the  old  man,  showed  him  plainly  to  be  a  common 
beggar.  The  young  woman  was  little  better;  but 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  very  coarse  attire  were 
not  able  to  conceal  her  rare  beauty,  to  which  her 
brilliant  and  expressive  eyes  added  a  power  which  was 
almost  irresistible.  The  only  other  person  engaged 
in  the  discourse,  was  a  tall  man  of  sinister  aspect,  who 
wore  a  patch  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and  whose  counte- 
nance mid  a  mingled  expression  of  cunning  and  auda- 
city, which  rendered  him  as  disagreeable-looking  a  ruf- 
fian as  can  be  ImaAned.  They  were  talking  over  the 
story  of  the  White  Witch  of  Soifnies,  which  the  old 
man  insisted  was  as  true  as  that  the  Duke  of  Alba  was 
tke  governor  of  Spain,  and  the  other  man  ridiculed  it  as 
an  Old  woman' s  (able.  Albrecht' s  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  he  begged  to  know  what  the  story  was  about. 

"Whence  came  you,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man. 
tumingto  hiin,  "  that  you  do  not  know  the  legena 
of  the  white  Witch  of  Soigniesi"  and  then,  without 
without  waiting  to  be  answered,  he  went  on.  "In 
tiroes,  and  many  years  before  this  country  owned 
its  present  masters,  the  broad  barony  of  Soignies,  ex- 
tending over  many  a  league,  and  taking  both  tower 
and  town  within  its  verge,  was  the  property  of  the 
lords  of  Enselbart.  (Albrecht's  curiosity  was  now 
more  strongly  excited  than  ever.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  history  of  his  family  but  the  fate  of  his  father, 
and  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  old  man's  story.)  Ro- 
dolph  von  Engelbart  was  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
bis  day,  and  happier  than  all  his  peers  in  the  possession 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady  in  the  land  as 
bis  wife.  One  thing  alone  troubled  their  felicity.  The 
baron,  who  was  an  excellent  man  in  other  respects, 
had,  cdther  by  constitution,  or  fh>m  a  want  of  control, 
a  habit  of  indulging  in  very  violent  transports  of  pas- 
sion. When  these  excesses  were  upon  him,  he  gave 
vent  to  the  most  unseemly  and  irreverent  language, 
which  shocked  and  distressed  his  amiable  wife  beyona 
measure.  She  frequently  remonstrated  with  tiim,  and 
when  the  fit  was  over,  ne  would  express  the  greatest 
contrition  for  his  fault,  and  make  the  most  fervent 
vows  that  he  would  never  so  offend  again ;  but  when 
anything  happened  to  awaken  the  tempest  of  his  ire, 
he  was  as  fierce  and  ungovernable  in  hlslaneuage  as 
ever.  His  wife  was  seized  with  a  sudden  distemper, 
which  proved  rapidly  fatal,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
left  alone  in  a  world  which  had  lost  to  him  its  only 
charm.  He  threw  himself  beside  the  cold  corpse  of  his 
wife,  and  wept  with  an  agony  that  seemed  too  violent 
for  existence.  At  length  he  was  forced  violently  from 
the  chamber  of  death,  the  preparations  were  made  for 
the  funeral,  and  the  baroness  was  interred  with  the  so- 
lemnities that  befitted  her  high  rank. 

"  With  that  prostration  of  soul  which  often  accom- 
panies deep  grief,  the  baron  repaired  to  the  chapel  of 
his  castle,  on  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  and,  kneel 
Ing  before  the  high  altar,  he  humbly  and  ardently  be- 
sought forgiveness  from  heaven,  ancf  in  the  desperation 
of  the  moment,  prayed  either  for  death  upon  himself. 
or  that  his  wife  might  be  restored  to  him.  A  low 
sound  of  music  appeared  to  pass  near  him.  He  rose, 
and  approached  the  small  postern  of  the  chapel  which 
led  to  the  garden,  and  by  which  he  had  entered.  Im- 
mediately opposite  was  the  chamber  in  which  his  wife 


had  been  used  to  siu  The  long  window,  which  opened 
on  the  lawn,  was  widely  unclosed.  The. music  again 
stole  over  his  senses.  It  was  the  lute  of  his  wiHe !  It 
was  the  very  air  she  had  played  to  him  so  often !  He 
thought  he  dreamed :  he  rushed  toward  the  chamber, 
and  to  his  unspeakable  astonishment  beheld  her  sitting 
there  in  her  familiar  position,  and  more  beautiful  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her.  In  a  moment  he  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  and  found  her  warm  and  breathing.  As  soon 
as  he  could  command  himself  so  as  to  utter  any  cohe- 
rent expressions,  he  begged  her  to  explain  to  him  l^ 
what  means  he  had  b«en  so  suddenly  restored  to  ex- 
istence.  She  looked  at  him  gravely,  and  begged  him 
to  ask  her  no  such  questions.  '*  Heaven  has  restored 
me  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  that  sin  in 
which  you  have  hitherto  indulged.  If  you  lore  me, 
you  will  never  again  give  way  to  passion,  or  to  intem- 
perate language.  I  am  yonn  upon  this  condition  alone, 
and  the  moment  that  you  so  offend  will  be  the  last  of 
my  existence."  It  were  long  to  tell  all  the  vows  and 
oaths  the  baron  made  to  his  new-found  wife  in  the 
transports  of  Ids  gratitude.  The  event  wrought  a  visi- 
ithid  I     ■ 


ble  change  in  him ;  the  impression  which  i 
upon  his  mind  was  so  deep  and  lasting,  that  he  fiooa 
that  moment  kept  a  poweitul  control  over  himseU;  and 
was  never  heard  to  utter  an  intemperate  word.  For 
yeara  their  happiness  remained  undisturbed.  Several 
children  blessed  their  reuidon.  One  day  the  baron's 
favorite  stag-hound  returned  home  grievously  woundr 
ed.  Some  unlucky  hunter  had  stricken  the  dog  with  a 
quarrell.  The  baron  was  so  vexed  that  he  forgot  his 
oaths,  and  vented  a  torrent  of  imprecadons  mihat  the 
hand  by  which  his  doe  had  been  crippled.  A  u>w  moan 
from  his  wife  arrestM  his  attention;  she  was  gazing 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  grief  which  suddenly 
calmed  his  rage.  He  approached,  and  to  his  surprise 
and  horror,  her  form  seemed  to  melt  in  his  embrace, 
and  she  vanished  into  air.  The  children  she  had  borne 
since  her  re-appearance,  disappeared  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  the  baron  saw  then  that  it  was  the  phantom 
of  his  wife,  and  not  herself,  that  he  had  been  livmg  with. 
He  survived  this  event  but  a  short  time,  and  ever  since 
that  period  the  wood  of  Soignies  has  been  haunted  at 
particular  times  by  a  female  figure,  which  appean 
dressed  in  white,  bearing  a  wanof  in  her  hand.  She 
seldom  appears  but  when  some  important  event  Lb  go- 
ing to  befall  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  house  of 
Engelbart.  It  is  said  she  will  reply  to  any  of  that 
blood  when  accosted  by  them ;  that  she  wiU  disclose 
to  them  the  secrets  of  their  destiny,  but  that  to  aU 
othera  she  is  silent.  The  people  of  the  neiehborhood, 
many  of  whom  have  seen  her,  call  her  "The  White 
Witch  of  Soignies." 

The  old  man's  tale  being  finished,  Albrecht  asked 
him  eagerly  where  the  phantom  was  to  be  seen. 

"  In  me  wood  of  Soignies,  at  that  part  which  reaches 
to  the  lake  of  Laroux.  At  least,  that  is  the  spot  in 
which  she  has  been  the  oftenest  seen." 

Albrecht  remained  for  some  time  in  deed  thought. 
He  felt  a  jrreat  desire  to  visit  the  place  which  had  been 
spoken  ofTand  to  see,  if  he  mifht,  the  phantom  shape 
that  could  inform  him  of  his  mture  destiny.  He  was 
roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  approach  of  the  man 
who  had  been  in  conversation  with  the  old  beggar. 

"  May  I  ask,  comrade,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  fiunii- 
iarity,  "what  brings  you  hither?" 

Alorecht  was  about  to  tell  him  that  he  thought  him 
an  impudent  rogue,  when  Gaspar.  who  saw  the  storm 
rising  prevented  it  by  replying,  that  they  were  horse 
dealers,  and  came  in  hope  of  finding  a  purchaser  for 
two  thorough-bred  horses. 

"  You  come  to  a  bad  market,"  said  the  fellow,  "  for 
all  the  nobles  in  this  country  are  beggars." 

Our  travelers  both  looked  at  him  earnestly.  Any 
allusion  to  beggara  was  well  known  among  them  to  be 
a  sign  of  fellowship,  and  they  were  convinml  that  they 
had  guessed  rightly  in  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  theur 
party,  when  he  made  the  secret  signal  by  which  they 
announced  themselves  to  each  other.  They  immedi- 
ately entered  into  a  low  conversation,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  stranger  informed  them  that  he  was  a  re- 
tainer of  the  count  Berg's;  that  his  master  would  not 
be  in  the  city  until  the  next  day  but  one ;  that  the  ii« 
sing  would  not  take  place  until  then,  and  that  in  the 
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meantime  they  must  be  cautious,  and  by  no  means 
leave  the  city. 

Albrecht  who  had  felt  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  the 
old  mendicant,  whose  venerable  appearance  and  im- 
posing manners  seemed  to  imply  ttiat  he  had  not  al- 
ways been  so  low  in  fortune  as  he  now  seemed  to  be, 
Baked  the  stranger  if  he  was  of  their  fraternity.  He 
jeplied  he  thought  not,  but  immediately  tried  the  old 
man  with  the  signal.  He  made  no  reply,  and  they 
were  therefore  convinced  that  he  was  a  real  beggar, 
and  not  one  for  merely  political  purposes.  The  old 
man  rose  to  depart,  and  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  been 
flitting  beside  him  save  him  her  arm.  Albrecht,  seeing 
he  walked  with  difficulty,  ofiered  his  assistance.  The 
old  man  thanked  him,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  the  door, 
.graspinff  the  youth's  arm  with  a  force  and  energy 
which  by  no  means  corresponded  with  his  tottering 
gait,  he  whi^ered  in  his  ear,  "  Son  of  Engelbart,  u 
you  would  see  the  White  Woman  of  Soignies,  repair 
to-morrow  betimes  to  the  lake  of  Laroux ;  cross  the 
lake,  and  to  vou  she  will  be  visible.  But  say  not  a 
word  of  your  Intentions  to  anybut  Gkispar,  and  beware 
of  your  new  acquaintance.  There  is  danger  in  him. 
We  shall  meet  again.  Now  begone."  They  were  by 
this  time  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  the  old  man, 
shaking  off  Albrecht  at  the  same  time  that  he  warmly 
pressed  his  hand,  disappeared  with  the  young  gipsy. 

Albrecht  returned  to  Gaspar,  whom  he  found  in  dis- 
course with  the  stranger.  He  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  vicious  expression  than  this  fellow's  feat- 
ures presented,  and  he  was  convinced  the  old  man's 
caution  was  a  useful  one.  Under  the  pretence  of 
fatigue  he  perauaded  Gawar  to  retire,  and  as  soon  as 
thev  were  alon&  he  told  him  of  the  determination  he 
had  formed  to  visit  the  lake  of  Laroux.  Graspar  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  but  finding  that  it  was  in  vain,  he 
fesolved  to  accompany  him.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
nsing  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  day  following  the 
next,  and  as  he  was  afraid  that  Albrecht' s  impetuosity 
tnight  break  out,  he  was  not  perhaps  sorry  to  get  him 
out  of  the  crowded  city. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  was  up  on  the  following  morning, 
Albrecht  roused  his  companion,  and,  saddling  their 
horses,  they  set  off  toward  the  wood  of  Soignies. 
Half  an  hour's  riding  brought  them  to  the  spot  which 
had  been  indicated  to  them  by  the  old  man.  The  lake 
here  formed  a  shall  bay,  at  the  end  of  which  stood 
a  cottage,  inhabited  by  an  old  man,  who  derived  his 
subsistence  by  fishing  in  the  lake.  They  easily  in- 
duced him  to  take  charge  of  their  horaes,  and  to  lend 
them  his  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  excursion 
on  the  lake,  and  of  viewing  the  scenery  on  the  opposite 
shore.  They  entered  the  ooat ;  and  having  pulled  into 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  they  saw  very  plainly,  at  the 
most  remote  point  of  the  opposite  shore,  a  small  white 
cross,  which  surmounted  tne  chapel  or  hermitage  of 
which  they  had  heard.  With  an  energy  which  his 
Btrong  curiosity  had  excited,  Albrecht  directed  the 
boat  to  that  point ;  and  Graspar,  with  less  curiosity  but 
not  with  less  good  will,  seconded  his  exertions.  They 
soon  made  the  chapel ;  and  running  the  boat  into  a 
small  creek  which  was  beside  it,  Albrecht  looked  about 
him  with  that  kind  of  incredulous,  but  uncertain  feel- 
ing, which  acorns  to  believe  what  the  heart  devoutly 
wishes  may  be  true.  He  stood  up  in  the  boat,  listen- 
ing and  looking  intently  around.  Not  a  sound  fell 
upon  his  esr  but  the  murmur  of  the  ripples,  which  the 
soft  wind  roused  upon  the  bosom  or  the  placid  lake, 
as  they  gently  touched  the  pebbly  shore ;  no  sight  met 
his  anxious  eye  but  a  flitting  bird,  which  occasionally 
darted  out  from  the  thick  wood,  and  flew  rapidlv  from 
one  tall  tree  to  another.  He  began  to  think  that  he 
should  have  nothing  but  his  labor  for  his  pains,  and 
the  sarcasms  of  Gaspar  on  the  road  to  Brussels,  when 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  low  music. 
He  listened  almost  breathless — he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken; it  increased— and  now  he  heard  distinctly  a 
melody  as  wild  and  as  beautiful  as  that  which  the 
night-wind  makes  when  it  dies  upon  the  chords  of  a 
nes^ected  harp.  Even  Gaspar  heard  it;  for,  without 
rifling  from  his  seat  in  the  boat,  he  inclined  his  head 
toward  the  water  to  catch  it.  It  became  louder,  and 
approached  nearer.  Albrecht  was  about  to  speak; 
when,  at  a  short  distance,  through  the  trees,  he  saw  a 


li^ht  vapory  form,  which,  b)r  degrees,,  became  moie 
distinct.  It  assumed  a  positive  shape;  andhs  saw, 
visibly  and  plainly  before  him,  exactly  such  a  fisure  as 
had  been  described  to  him.  A  female  form  of  delicate 
and  beautiful  proportions,  clad  in  white,  with  dark  hair 
hanging  down  her  shoulders,  and  having  a  wreath  of 
flowera  on  her  head,  stood  looking  toward  him.  She 
glided  on,  as  if  she  trod  not  upon  the  earth,  and  beck- 
oned him  with  a  wand,  which  she  held,  as  if  inviting 
him  to  follow  her.  Without  uttering  a  word,  and  be- 
fore Gaspar  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he  leapt  ashore, 
and  darting  throush  the  tliicket,  puraued  the  form, 
which  fled  rapidly  from  him.  Gaspar  did  not  ventuio 
to  leave  the  boat,  until  he  had  devised  some  means  of 
fEistening  it  to  the  shore;  and  by  the  time  he  had  ac- 
complished this,  Albrecht  was  out  of  sight.  To  follow 
him  was  in  vain,  for  his  companion  had  not  been  able 
to  tell  exactly  at  what  point  he  had  disappeared ;  there 
was  no  path  through  the  thicket— he  cailed  as  loud  as 
he  could,  until  the  wood  re-echoed  with  Albrechf  8 
name;  but  it  was  from  the  echo  alone  he  obtained  a 
reply.  In  utter  despair,  after  climbing  the  tallest  trees 
he  could  see,  he  sat  down  by  the  shore  to  vent  his 
anger,  by  blaminc  his  companion  and  himself  in  the 
most  eloquent  vein  that  his  vexation  could  sugsest. 

For  the  firat  half  hour  this  was  well  enough ;  bat 
after  that  he  got  tired,  and  mora  than  ever  anxious. 
The  time  at  which  they  ought  to  be  at  Brussels  was 
drawing  nigh.  His  honor  snd  Albrecht's  were  pledo^ 
ed  to  their  being  in  the  city.  To  fall  in  performing  tUi 
engagement,  was  a  thought  he  could  not  brook ;  to  go 
alone  and  leave  his  friend  to  dangers,  which  seemed 
the  greater  because  he  could  not  define  them,  was  as 
disagreeable  an  alternative.  He  determined,  at  lengthy 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  seek  him,  and  if  that  should, 
fail,  to  hasten  across  the  lake,  and  thence  to  Brussels 
where  he  would  supply  Albrecht's  absence  as  well  as 
he  might.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  his 
friend's  retreat,  he  had  resolved  to  despatch  the  water- 
man back  with  the  boat,  to  await  the  youth's  retnriL 
Full  of  this  determination,  he  penetrated  the  thicket^ 
by  which,  as  nearly  as  he  could  recollect,  Albrecht 
mifht  have  gone ;  but,  although  he  struggled  manfully, 
and  receivea  with  indifference  many  a  blow  on  the  face 
and  shoulders  from  the  thick  underwood  which  abound* 
ed,  his  labor  was  in  vain.  He  could  find  neither  track 
nor  path ;  and  after  a  fruitless  strugffle,  he  returned  to 
the  shore,  to  put  the  other  part  of  nis  resolution  into 
effect.  His  boat  was  moored  fast  where  he  had  left  it. 
but  to  his  consternation  he  found  that  the  oara  and  salt 
had  been  taken  away  during  his  short  absence.  He 
looked  about ;  but  the  more  he  looked — the  more  he 
thought — the  more  he  was  lost  in  amazement.  Ths 
means  of  proceeding  were  taken  whoIlT  away  fhira 
him,  and  he  could  not  imagine  how.  'To  go  by  land 
was  impossible.  He  did  not  know  the  road ;  if  he  had 
it  was  BO  far  about,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  reach 
Brussels  by  the  morning.  He  was  getting  monstrously 
hungry,  without  the  most  remote  chance  of  satisfying 
his  appetite ;  and  in  short,  he  bmn  to  feel  himself  in 
the  situation  of  a  man  who  is  perfectly  miserable,  wlthr 
out  the  possibility  of  helping  himselL  This  con- 
viction, when,  after  much  swearing,  and  stampings 
and  passion,  he  did  arrive  at  it,  brought  him  aoms 
consolation.  He  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  strug^e,  and 
he  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  endure,  as  well  as  he 
might,  the  evils  he  could  not  remove.  He  stepped  on 
shore  again,  and  entered  the  small  chapel  which  was 
close  at  hand.  Here,  to  his  comfort,  no  less  than  to 
his  astonishment,  he  found  on  the  table  some  coM 
meat,  and  a  flask  of  wine,  which  whether  he  had  met 
with  it  in  a  hermitage  or  elsewhere,  he  could  not  deny 
to  be  excellent. 

We  must,  however,  leave  him  to  follow  Albrecht  la 
his  pureuit  of  the  white  phantom.  With  expectations 
raised  to  the  utmost  pitch,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  tangled  recesses  of^the  wood,  ever  keeping  in  view, 
but  never  beinff  able  to  reach  the  extraodinary  being 
who,  by  her  lo<3cs  and  gestures,  cleariy  invited  him  to 
follow  her.  He  had  done  so  in  breathless  anxieity  for 
some  minutes,  when  a  turning  in  the  path  brought 
him  in  the  front  of  a  large  mass  of  rocks,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  rude  opening,  which  served  Ibr  a  door 
way.    Here  the  Witcn  entered,  and  stood,  fbr  a  mo* 
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Can  the  bracelet  of  union  bo  composed  of  unequsl  gems  1 

Talis  or  ▲  Pakkot. 

Old  Ludovic  Hartz  always  reffarded  his  saddle  with 
the  deepest  Teneration ;  and  yet  there  appeared  nothing 
about  it  capable  of  exciting  his  idolatry.  It  was  a 
Turkish  saddle,  old,  and  deeply  stained  with  blood,  yet 
to  the  brave  Ludovic  it  recalled  a  tale  of  other  davs, 
when  he,  young,  axdent,  enthusiastic,  in  defence  of  his 
country,  nrst  drew  his  sword  against  its  enemies. 

He  had  been  opposed  in  battfe  to  the  hostile  invaders 
cf  his  native  Hungary,  and  many  a  misbelieving  doe 
had  his  good  sabre  smitten  to  the  earth.  Various  had 
been  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  too  freouenily  was 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  Cross  dimmed  by  the  lustre  of 
the  triumphant  Crescent.  Such  sad  disasters  were 
seldom  alluded  to  by  the  brave  hussar,  but  he  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  successful  actions  in  which  he  had  been 


It  was  in  one  of  these  fierce  combats  that,  cut  off 
raddenlv  from  his  party,  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  four  Infuriated  Turks ;  "  But  tbe  recoUecdon  of  you 
and  your  angel  mother,"  would  Ludovic  say  to  his 
daughter,  "  nerved  my  arm.  I  was  assailed  by  all  my 
opponents.  How  three  fell  I  knew  not ;  but  severe 
and  long  was  the  conflict  with  the  last  of  my  foes, 
whose  powerful  arm  was  raised  against  me.  Already 
I  saw  my  wife  a  mournful  widow,  and  my  child  father- 
less, and  these  dreadful  thoughts  infusing  fresh  vigor 
into  my  arm,  I  smote  the  inndel  dog  to  oeath,  huried 
him  from  his  steed,  and  rifled  him  as  he  lay.  At  this 
moment  several  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  but  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  renew  the  perOous  con- 
flict My  gallant  horse  lay  wounded,  and  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death.  I  threw  myself  on  the  Turkish  courser. 
and  forced  him  on  at  his  utmost  speed,  until  I  regained 
my  squadron.  The  saddle  was  steeped  In  the  blood 
of  myfoe,  and  mine  mingled  with  it. 

"  When  a  cessation  of  hostilities  permitted  the  troops 
to  rest  for  a  space  from  the  horrors  of  war,  I  hastened 
with  the  treasure  which,  during  the  campaign,  I  had 
acquired,  to  my  home—purchased  these  fertile  fields 
around  my  dwelling,  and  forgot  for  a  season  the  mise- 
ries of  war." 

The  good  Lodovic  would  here  pause.  He  still  re- 
tained a  lively  recollection  of  his  lost  wife,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  her  illness 
and  death.  After  that  sad  event,  his  home  became 
hateful  to  him,  and  he  resolved  again  to  engage  in  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  soldier.  The  little  Theresa  was 
kindly  adopted  into  the  family  of  his  only  brother,  and 
there,  after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  our  good  hussar 
found  her  blooming  in  youthful  beauty. 

Ludovic  arrived  only  in  time  to  close  his  brother's 
eyes,  who,  on  his  death-bed.  entreated  him  to  bestow 
Theresa  on  his  only  son,  when  they  should  have  at- 
tained a  proper  age.  Grateful  for  his  almost  parental 
care  of  his  child,  and  moved  by  the  situation  of  his 
brother,  whose  heart  seemed  to  be  bent  on  this  union, 
Ludovic  promised  that,  when  his  daughter  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  should  become  the 
wife  of  Kari,  provided  Kari  himself  desired  the  connec- 
tion at  that  time,  and,  satisfied  with  this  promise,  the 
old  man  died  in  peace. 

This  engagement  was  concealed  from  Theresa,  but 
it  was  known  to  Kari,  who  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
this  rich  prize  would  one  day  be  his.  With  low  habits 
and  a  coarse  turn  of  mind,  the  delicate  graces  of  The- 
resa had  no  charms  for  him ;  he  loved  her  not,  but  he 
loved  the  wealth  which  would  one  day  be  hers,  and 
which  he  looked  on  with  a  greedy  eye.  The  thousand 
foft  and  nameless  feelings  which  accompahy  a  gene- 
rous and  tender  passion  were  unknown  to  Karl.  It 
was  a  hard  task  to  him  to  attend  his  gentle  mistress ; 
nor  did  he  ever  appear  disposed  to  play  the  part  of  a 
lover,  except  when  some  other  seemed  inclined  to  sup- 
ply his  place. 

It  was  at  a  rural  fete  given  by  Ludovic  to  his  neigh- 
bors, at  the  termination' of  an  abundant  harvest,  that 
Kari  first  chose  openly  to  assert  his  right.  He  had 
taken  it  forgjanted  that  he  should  open  the  dance  with 
Theresa.  What  then  was  his  indignation,  when,  on 
entering  the  apartment  where  the  guests  were  assem- 


bled, he  saw  Theresa,  her  slender  waist  encircled  by 
the  arm  of  a  young  hussar,  and  moving  .in  the  grace- 
ful waltz. 

The  evident  superiority  of  his  rival,  whose  well-knit 
limbs,  firm  step,  free  and  martial  air,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  own  clownish  figure  and  awkward  gait, 
only  increased  his  ire,  and  in  violent  wrath  he  ad- 
vanced to  Theresa,  insisting  on  his  right  to  open  the 
dance  with  her.  Theresa  pleaded  her  engagement — 
he  persisted — she  refused  ms  request,  and  laughed  at 
his  anger.  He  became  violent  and  rude.  The  hussar 
interfered,  and  the  quanel  rose  so  high  as  to  draw  Lu- 
dovic to  the  spot 

Karl,  in  a  voice  almost  choked  with  passion,  laid  his 
^evances  before  him.  Theresa,  in  a  tone  of  indigna- 
tion, complained  to  her  fattier  of  his  insolence,  and  ap> 
pealed  to  him  whether  she  were  not  at  liberty  to  select 
any  partner  for  the  dance  she  thought  proper.  "  Yoa 
have  no  such  liberty."  thundered  forth  Kari;  "yoa 
are  my  betrothed  wife,  and  as  such  belong  to  ne 
alone.*^ 

Theresa  cast  on  him  a  smile  full  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, but  it  fitded  as  she  looked  to  her  fiither ;  and  a 
deadly  paleness  overspread  her  countenance  as  she  in*- 
quired,  "  Father  does  this  man  speak  the  truth  ?" 

"He  does,  my  child,"  was  the  reply;  and  she 
dropped  insensible  at  his  feet 

The  young  hussar  now  knelt  down  beside  her.  paa* 
sionately  kissing  her  fair  forehead,  and  raising  her  in 
his  arms,  bore  her  to  an  adioining  apartment,  followed 
by  the  father  and  Karl.  Theresa  slowly  revived.  At 
first  she  saw  no  one,  and  breathing  a  aeep  si^  she 
murmured,  "  It  was  all  a  horrid  dream ;"  an  angmshed 
groan  startled  her  into  perception  axid  agony.  She 
looked  up,  and  saw  her  father  standing  before  her  with 
folded  arms,  and  a  countenance  clouded  with  grief; 
Kari  also  stood  near  with  an  exulting  smile ;  and  the 
hussar  knelt  beside  her,  but  his  face  was  buried  in  bis 
hands.  She  then  found  it  was  no  dream.  She  looked 
to  her  father. 

"  Father,  is  there  no  hope  1" 

"  None :  my  honor  is  pledged !" 

She  turned  to  the  hussar,  and  placed  for  a  moment 
her  cold  hands  in  his,  then  rising  suddenly,  she  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Kari. 

"  Oh,  Karl,  have  mercy !  I  love  another— you  do  not 
love  me — have  pity  on  us !" 

"  By  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell,  you  shall  be 
mine,  Theresa  1" 

"  I  appeal  to  my  father." 

"  WUl  your  father  violate  his  promise  to  the  dead  V 

"  I  will  nor,"  said  Ludovic,  with  solemnity. 

"Then,  Theresa,"  exclaimed  Kari,  with  fiend-Uke 
exultadon,  "  no  power  on  earth  shall  save  you  from 
being  mine  I"  and  saying  thus,  he  left  the  bouse. 

Theresa  rose  from  her  knees,  and  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  lovor.  The  presence  of  her  father  was 
no  restraint  on  her  pure  tenderness.  Her  tears  M. 
fast  on  his  manly  countenance,  but  his  agony  was  too 
great  for  that  relief.  Ludovic  was  deeply  moved.  He 
approached  them,  and  endeavored  to  <^m  their  aflBic* 
tion,  and  he  related  under  what  circumetancea  his 
promise  had  been  given ;  but  his  concluding  woids^ 
"  That  he  must  holdf  it  sacrsd,"  threw  them  into  anew 
paroxysm  of  grief. 

"We  must  part,  then,  Amhold,"  said  the  weeping 
Theresa,  "we  must  part;  ah!  can  we  survive  this 
cruel  blow?" 

"No,"  said  Amhold,  "no— I  cannot  live  without 
you :  let  us  once  more  entreat  your  &ther  to  have  pdty 
on  us;"  and  the  youthful  lovers  threw  themselves  at 
his  feet. 

"Amhold,"  suid  Ludovic,  sternly,  "  thou  art  a  sol- 
dier, and  ask  me  to  tamish  my  honor!" 

Amhold  felt  the  appeal:  he  started  up,  raised  the 
weeping  Theresa,  cut  oft  with  his  sabre  one  long 
bright  tress,  embraced  and  kissed  her,  placed  her  in 
the  arms  of  her&ther,  and  fled. 

Every  passing  day  carried  with  it  some  portion  of 
the  fortitude  of  Theresa,  as  she  saw  the  near  approach 
of  the  period  which  was  to  consign  her  to  a  fate  so 
dreadful.  Three  little  weeks  were  all  that  lay  between 
her  and  misery.  Ludovic  endeavored  to  soothe  her, 
but  she  would  not  be  comforted.    Even  had  her  afiec- 
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tlonB  been  disengaged,  Kail  would  have  been  distaete- 
ful  to  her ;  but,  wim  affections  placed  on  another,  the 
Idea  of  a  union  with  him  appeared  insupportable. 

<(My  dear  child,"  would  Ludovic  say,  interrupting  a 
passionate  burst  of  grief,  "by  what  magic  has  Am- 
Eoldgalned  your  heart  V* 

**  He  is  a  hussar,"  replied  Theresa. 
There  was  something  in  this  reply  which  moved  Lu- 
dovic. He  recollected  that  he  himself  had  imbued  the 
mind  of  his  daushter  with  sentiments  of  respect  and 
«8teem  for  the  character  of  a  good  soldier;  and  con- 
aeienee  reminded  him  that  he  had  too  often  exalted  the 
profession  of  arms  over  the  peaceful  and  unobtrusive 
occupations  of  the  husbandman.  Was  it  wonderful, 
then,  that  Theresa  should  have  imbibed  something  of 
thb  spirit,  or  that  she  should  have  yielded  her  heart  to 
one  who  possessed  courage  to  defend  her,  and  tender- 
ness to  soothe  her  under  the  afflictions  of  life.  Am- 
hold  dwelt  near  them ;  he  had  been  the  early  playmate 
of  Theresa,  and  together  thev  had  often,  with  slowing 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  listened  to  the  wanike  ex- 
ploits which  the  good  Ludbvic  delighted  to  narrate  to 
them ;  and  to  these  conversations  mav  be  attributable 
the  passionate  desire  of  Arnhold  to  adopt  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  Accustomed  to  see  them  play  together 
as  children,  and  liking  the  society  of  the  generous  and 
spirited  boy,  Ludovic  forgot  the  dancer,  when  their 
childhood  passed  away,  of  their  affecuon  assuming  a 
totally  difierent  character.  It  was  so.  and  Ludovic 
now  saw,  witli  deep  fliief;  that  his  daughter  was  unal- 
terably attached  to  tne  youthful  soldier. 

If  Theresa  was  unhappv,  her  father  was  scarcely  less 
flo.  He  blamed  his  own  improdenee ;  and  on  contrast- 
ing the  characters  of  the  two  vouths,  a  violent  conflict 
between  his  feelings  and  his  autv  arose  in  his  breast — 
but  the  stem  honor  of  the  soldier  triumphed,  and  he 
deemed  himself  bound  to  complete  the  sacrifice.  Un- 
able, however,  to  endure  the  suht  of  her  giief^  he  car- 
sied  her  to  the  abode  of  a  youthful  female  Mend,  who 
formeriy  resided  near  them,  but  on  her  marriage  had 
Temoved  to  a  village  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
dwellinff  of  Ludovic.  There  he  left  Theresa  after  re- 
ceiving Tier  solemn  promise  that  she  would  return  with 
him  the  day  before  that  on  which  she  should  complete 
her  sixteenth  year.  "  Father,"  said  she,  with  stream- 
eyas,  **  I  have  never  deceived  you.  If  I  Uve,  I  will  re- 
turn—but do  not  erieve  too  deeply  should  my  heart 
break  in  this  feaTfuTstnigele."  The  old  hussar  dashed 
away  a  tear  which  strayed  down  his  scarred  and  sun- 
burnt cheek,  embraced  his  child  and  departed. 

Time  wore  gradually  away,  and  at  last  the  dav  ar- 
rived which  was  to  seal  Theresa's  fiite.  It  found  her 
in  a  state  of  torpid  despair.  Exhausted  by  her  previous 
struggles,  all  feeling  seemed  to  be  dead,  but  her  mind 
was  a^rakened  to  new  sufierinff.  A  friend  arrived  to 
conduct  her  to  her  fether.  The  good  Ludovic  appa- 
rently lay  on  the  bed  of  death,  and  with  breathless  im- 
patience, Theresa  punned  her  journey. 

On  her  arrival,  her  father's  nck-room  was  not  soli- 
tary. The  detested  Karl  was  there,  and  there,  too, 
was  the  youthful  hussar. 

"  My  child,"  said  Ludovic,  "  my  days  are  numbered ; 
my  fiate  must  soon  be  decided,  and,  ahis  I  youra  also. 
To  my  dying  brother  I  solemnly  promised  that  on  this 
day  I  would  offer  you  to  his  son  for  his  bride.  Without 
fumlling  my  engagemenjL  I  could  not  die  in  peace — 
even  the  grave  would  afford  no  rest  Can  you  sacri- 
fice yourself  for  my  future  repose?" 

**  I  can—I  will,"  cried  the  unfortunate  Theresa,  sink- 
ing on  her  knees,  "  so  help  me  Heaven  I" 

"  Heaven  wUl  bless  a  dutiful  child  V  said  Ludovico, 
•with  fervor.    "  Karl,  draw  near." 

Karl  obeyed— Theresa  shuddered. 

"  Karl,"  said  Ludovic,  "  you  «ay  you  love  my  child ; 
cherish  her,  I  coigure  you,  as  you  hope  for  future  hap- 
piness. In  her  you  will  possess  a  treasure— but  I  must 
warn  you,  she  will  bring  you  but  one  portion  of  my 


but  enough  of  this.  I  have  confessed  to  my  riiostly 
father,  and  have  obtained  absolution  Ux  the  da»  cata- 
logue, but  on  the  condition  that  I  leave  all  my  wealth 
to  the  church,  as  an  atonement  for  mv  transgressions. 
I  could  not  forget  I  was  a  father— -I  pleaded  the  desti- 
tute state  of  my  child:  I  implored— I  entreated;  at 
length  I  wrung  from  the  pious  father  his  consent  that 
I  should  retain  my  greatest-  treasure  for  my  Theresa. 
I  chose  my  saddle.  Keep  it,  dear  child,  in  remem* 
brance  of  an  affectionate  father.  And  you,  Karl,  are 
you  satisfied  to  relinquish  worldly  good  for  my  soul's 
health  1  Are  you  content  to  take  my  daughter  with 
this  portion  7" 

"Fool!"  exclaimed  Karl  J  "dotlnf  idiot  I  how  data 
you  purchase  exemption  from  punishment  at  my  ex- 
pense 9  Your  wealth  is  mine — ^your  possessions  should 
be  the  portion  of  my  bride.  I  will  reclaim  them  from 
those  avaricious  monks,  and  tear  them  from  the  altar!" 

"  Yon  cannot— you  dare  not  1"  replied  Ludovic,  rais^ 
Inc  his  voice  in  anger;  "my  agreement  with  your 
fether  had  reference  to  my  daughter  only— my  wealth 
formed  no  part  of  it." 

"Driveler— dotard!"  vociferated  Kaii;  "think  yoa 
that  I  will  accept  of  a  portionless  bride?  You  must 
seek  some  other  fool  for  the  purpose— I  renounce  her." 

"Give  her  to  me,  father,"  ciied  Amhpld;  "I  swear 
to  cherish  and  protect  her  while  life  is  in  my  body! 
Give  her  to  me,  dear  fether ;  and  when  she  shall  be  the 
loved  wife  of  my  bosom,  I  will  Uve  for  b^r— aye,  and 
die  for  her!" 

Karl  laughed  in  mockery.  "You  value  life  but 
lightly,"  said  he,  "when  you  talk  of  sacrificing  it  for 
a  woman ;  I  never  knew  one  worth  the  trouble  of  win- 
ninff,  and  least  of  all,  Theresa." 

The  young  hussar  laid  his  hand  on  his  sabre.  The- 
resa threw  herself  between  them.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, Ludovic  sprung  from  his  couch — tore  the  cover- 
inc  from  his  head — snatched  his  saddle  from  the  wall 
where  it  hung— seized  his  sabre— with  one  stroke  laid 
it  open,  and  a  stream  of  golden  bezants,  oriental  pearis 
and  sparkling  jewels,  fell  on  the  earth.  "Wretch! 
worm !  vile  cToa  of  the  earth !  art  thou  not  justly  pun- 
ished? Hence,  reptile!  fly,  before  I  forget  that  thou 
art  of  my  blood  I"  Ludovic  raised  his  sabre,  and  the 
dastardly  Karl  fled,  without  daring  to  ffive  utterance  to 
the  imprecation  which  hung  on  his  cdorless  lips. 

Trampling  under  foot  the  costly  jewels  which  lay 
strewed  around,  Theresa  rushed  forward  and  embraced 
her  fether,  exclaiming,  "  Is  not  this  a  dream  ?— are  you 
indeed  restored  to  me?— can  this  bliss  be  real  ?" 

"Forgive  me,  my  child,"  exclaimed  Ludovic,  "the 
pain  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  your  sentle  heart.  My 
effort  to  make  that  wretch  resign  his  claim  to  your 
hand  has  been  successful.  Grudge  not  that  a  part  of 
our  store  has  been  appropriated  to  the  holy  church; 
not  to  purchase  fereiveness  of  the  sins  I  enumerated, 
and  of  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  guiltless,  but  to  be 
the  blessed  means  of  saving  you  from  a  miserable  fate. 
Kneel  down,  my  children— aye.  support  her,  Arnhold— 
lay  her  innocent  head  on  your  hosom,  and  receive  the 
fervent  benediction  of  an  old  hussar." 


Karl  started,  and  retreated  a  few  steps. 

"That,  however,"  continued  Ludovic,  which  I  look 
upon  as  my  greatest  earthly  treasure,  I  give  you  with 
my  daughter.  You,  Karl,  believe  me  to  have  some 
virtues.  Alas!  alas!  you  know  not  the  secret  sins 
which  have  sullied  my  life-^e  repine— the  murder— 
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Fob  the  ensuing  narrative  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  a  Mend  who  was  tutor  and  executor  to  the 
wayward  young  man  whose  guilt  and  wretchedness  it 
commemorates.  Strange  though  the  story  may  ap- 
pear, there  are  those  in  existence  who  know  it  to  be 
TEUB.  Why  then  should  I  withhold  what  the  writer 
himself  had  destined  for  the  world  ?  There  are  none  to 
be  grieved  at  the  disclosures  it  contains.  Moyston 
left  behind  him  no  near  relations — he  had  but  one 
friend.  Let  then  this  unconnected  record  of  sorrow 
and  sin  appear  in  his  own  words.  At  least  it  may 
serve  to  show  that  if  in  this  chequered  state  of  being, 
virtue  and  happiness  are  not  synonymous  terms,  stfll 
misery  is  indissolubly  allied  to  crime. 

"  I  am  dying— I  know  it.  Despite  of  all  that  medi- 
cal skill  can  achieve— of  every  alleviation  that  art  can 
suggest— and  every  check  to  disease  that  wealth  can 
procure— J  am  rapidly  sinking  into  my  grave.    Be  it  so. 
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I  grieve  not  at  the  discovery.  Can  the  captive  mourn 
the  hour  which  will  free  him  from  the  damp  and  loath- 
some dungeon,  and  open  to  him  the  joyous  air  of  hea- 
ven 7  Oh  no,  the  truest  friend  the  wretched  have,  is  he 
who  drops  the  scene  upon  their  weary  life.  But  let 
me  not  spend  my  few  last  fleeting  hours  in  moralizing 
— I  have  yet  much  to  do.  Little  has  my  past  life 
availed  my  fellow  creatures:  O  let  me  benent  them 
from  the  grave !  Surrounded  with  every  blessing  which 
existence  can  afford — possessing  prospects  of  a  brilliant, 

nay  almost  unrivalled  nature — ^few  entered  this  che- 
quered scene  of  being  with  greater  advantages  than 
myself.  It  is  true,  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  short  vears 
made  me  an  unconscious  orphan.  But  by  a  kind  and 
watchful  guardian  and  his  sister,  who  had  been  my 
mother's  early  friend,  their  place  was  most  affection- 
ately supplied;  and  of  such  a  brother  as  I  possessed, 
few  could  boast  He  was  tiboiit  eighteen  months  older 
than  myself,  and  though  in  our  pursuits,  and  tastes, 
and  turns  of  thought,  an  essential  difierence  was  per- 
ceptible, we  were  warmly  and  devotedly  attached. 
Alone  in  the  world,  wo  clung  to  each  other  with  an  in- 
tensity of  affection  which  orphans  only  can  feel.  I 
will  describe  him — ^though  it  cost  me  a  bitter  pang. 

"More  sedate — more  reflecting — more  refined  and 
highly  cultivated  than  myself,  with  a  mind  slightly 
tinged  with  melancholy,  and  aeeply  but  unaffectedly 
impressed  by  the  great  truths  of  religion,  he  exhibited 
a  character  remarkable  for  mental  energy,  when  excit- 
ed, but  which  took  rare  and  sparing  interest  in  ordinary 
occurrences.  His  pleasures  were  invariably  those  of  a 
grave  and  solitary  cast.  He  seemed  to  endure  mirth 
rather  than  enjoy  it ;  to  enter  into  society,  more  from 
a  feeling  of  duty  than  an  anticipation  of*^  amusement 
To  contemplate  nature  in  her  wildest  and  grandest 
forms — to  listen  to  the  sullen  roar  of  ocean— to  survey 
from  the  verge  of  a  rock  the  fretful  billows  foaming 
and  breaking  at  its  base — to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
tempest  anagaze  upon  the  forked  lightning — to  enjoy 
the  sabbath  stillness  of  a  summer's  evening,  and  muse 
upon  the  starry  firmament  studded  with  innumerable 
worlds — to  investifate  the  structure  and  powers  of  the 
human  mind — ana  to  dive  into  sciences  which  lead 
man  to  his  Maker,  and  force  upon  him  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Deity  and  the  extent  of  his  benevolence  .- 
for  pursuits  like  these  he  had  the  keenest  relish,  and 
from  the  prosecution  of  them  he  seemed  daily  to  rise 
with  fresh  and  unabated  enjoyment.  And  in  despite 
of  an  air  of  pensive  gravity  and  reserve,  unusual  in 
one  so  happii  v  circumstanced,  there  were  few  who  were 
more  generally  and  deservedly  beloved,  than  the  young 
Sir  Walter  Moyston,  of  Mountsfield. 

"  Oh,  I  did  love  him !  Gray,  volatile  and  impetuous 
— ^interested  only  about  the  present,  and  careless  of  the 
future — ^governed,  far  too  frequently,  by  the  impulse  of 
the  heart,  rather  than  by  the  decisibn  of  the  head — 
often  the  victim  of  passion,  ever  the  slave  of  caprice ; 
yet  did  I  pay  involuntary  homage  to  my  brothers  su- 
periority ;  and  in  every  moment  of  difficulty— in  every 
hour  of  trial — ^when  disgust,  or  disappointment,  or 
treachery  had  assailed  me,  I  would  turn  to  this  highly 
gifted  being  and  be  comforted. 

"  What  would  I  give  to  recall  that  period  1  I  was 
happy,  for  I  was  innocent.  When  I  first  woke  in  the 
morning,  I  could  almost  weep  with  pleasure ;— the  holy 
calm,  the  silence,  the  freshness,  the  fragrance,  would 
thrill  through  my  soul ;— and  then— yes,  then  I  could 
lift  a  heart  to  Heaven,  which  guilt  had  not  torn  from 
confidence  in  Qod. 

"My  brother  was  about  twenty,  and  I  had  just  (quit- 
ted Oxford,  when  an  addition  was  made  to  our  neigh- 
borhood in  the  person  of  a  Mrs.  De  Courcey.  She  was 
the  widow  of  a  very  gallant  officer ;  and  the  bravery 
of  her  husband — and  the  circumstance  of  his  loss  re- 
ducing her  from  comfort  and  independence,  to  the  low- 
liest retirement  and  the  scantiest  pittance,  added  to  her 
own  noble  descent  and  very  superior  manners — excited 
a  powerful  interest  in  her  favor,  and  she  was  very  ge- 
nerally courted  on  her  appearance  among  us.  Yet, 
amidst  it  all,  she  was  a  cold,  calculating,  mercenary 
being;  an  adept  in  intrigue,  and  a  heartless  manoeu- 
verer.  In  a  word,  shb  was  a  woman  op  thb  wobld  ; 
and  could  contrive,  at  will,  to  make  vice  appear  virtue, 
and  art  seem  innocence.    She  was  accompanied  by 


her  daughter;— let  me  atUmfi  to  describe  Adela  De 
Courcey. 

*'  I  see  her  at  this  moment  before  me.  That  clear, 
fair  forehead,  that  deep  blue  eye — that  open,  frank,  con- 
fiding smile — that  buoyant,  airy  step— that  caneteasu 
nay,  almost  childish  gaiety  of  manner,  which  eeemea 
so  delightfully  to  mix  with  the  every-day  business  of 
life,  ana  to  throw  a  elow  of  eheerf ulness  on  all  around 
her ;— no,  no,  to  her  description  is  injustice. 

"To  see  and  love  this  captivating  being— to  love 
against  hope,  against  reason — to  love  with  di  the  jeal- 
ousy and  despondence  of  a  youthful  heart — ^with  all 
the  intensity  and  devotion  of  a  first  affection — ^was  very 
q>eedily  mine.  I  say  to  love  against  hope,  against  rea- 
son, for  I  discovered  but  too  soon,  that  Aaela's  beauty, 
her  innocence,  her  misfortunea,  and  the  air  of  cheeiful 
resignation  with  which  she  submitted  to  their  pressure^ 
had  made  a  powerful  and  permanent  impression  on  my 
brother's  heart.  I  saw  that  I  had  no  chance.  And  yet 
Adela's  return  of  her  lover's  passion  was  cold  and  mnt 
in  the  extreme.  Living  in  his  immediate  ndghborhood 
— hearing,  hour  by  hour,  of  his  unbounded  benevolence, 
his  unaffected  piety,  his  humility,  his  disinterestedness 
— she  respected,  she  esteemed— but  no,  she  never  loved 
him.  To  her  mother,  his  wealth,  his  rank,  his  gener- 
ous, easy  temper,  were  irresistible.  Mrs.  De  Courcey 
smiled  upon  his  suit  I  was  a  bankrupt  in  affection 
from  that  very  hour. 

"  For  the  first  time  I  now  fdl  I  was  a  younger  bro- 
ther; for  the  first  time  my  heart  swelled  with  envy  and 
animosity  toward  the  unsuspecting  Walter;  for  the 
first  time  I  regarded,  with  feelings  of  satisfiiction,  hie 
slender  form  and  sickly  habit — treasured  up  the  pas9- 
ing  indications  of  delicacy  of  constitution— and  odcu- 
iated,  yes,  actually  calculated,  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible I  might  survive  him.  And  then  better  feelings 
would  return,  and  I  would  oppose  to  those  bsneful,  but 
evanescent  emotions,  my  own  purity  of  intention  and 
rectitude  of  heart !  'Twas  the  dream  of  a  madman. 
Oh !  would  to  Ood  I  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  humaa 
weakness,  the  great  lesson  of  human  life ;  that  I  had 
been  taught  the  narrow  limits  of  human  sufficiency; 
and  had  been  led  to  pray  for  strength  and  support  from 
above !  Would  to  Crod  I  had  learnt  to  control  my  pas- 
sions— to  subjugate  them  to  the  empire  of  reason— ^to 
invoke  divine  assistance  to  combat,  to  stifle,  to  subdoe 
them !  I  get  weaker.    I  must  on. 

•  **••* 

"  Preparations  for  the  marriage  were  in  progress.  In- 
structions had  been  issued  for  the  settlements;  and  the 
ceremony  stood  fixed  for  the  day  on  which  my  brother 
would  attain  his  minority.  The  feelings  of  my  mind 
strangely  harmonized  with  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
was  tar  advanced  in  autumn:  the  dew  lay  thidc  upon 
the  grass;  the  landscape  was  entirely  shrouded  with 
vapor,  excepting  where  a  solitary  sunbeam  seemed  to 
struggle  with  the  mist;  the  woods  were  silent:  and 
not  a  single  sign  of  life  enlivened  the  monotony  of  the 
scene,  save  where  the  dusky  livery  of  a  huge  old  fir  was 
contrasted  by  the  brilliant  berries  of  the  mountain  ash. 
It  was  nature  in  her  sepulchre. 

"  My  brother  challenged  me  to  a  walk.  On  a  morn- 
ing cheerless  and  gloomy  as  that  which  I  have  been 
describing,  I  was  sure  the  invitation  contemplated 
some  particular  object  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  He  an- 
nounced to  me,  in  form,  his  intended  marriage — spoke 
to  me  most  confidentially,  most  unreservedly — ^unfold- 
ed all  his  plans  for  the  present,  his  prospects  for  the 
future — apprised  me  in  the  most  delicate  terms,  of  the 
addition  which  he  had  deemed  it  risht  to  make  to  a 
younger  brother's  portion — and  a^n,  and  again  as- 
sured me,  that  neitner  time  nor  circumstances  could 
effect  the  slightest  diminution  in  his  love. 

"  Engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  we  had  reached 
a  ravine  in  the  grounds.  It  was  a  spot  sad  and  solita- 
ry; but  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Ivy 
mantled  its  sides  in  some  places ;  and  in  othera  oaks  and 
holly  bushes,  whose  roots  found  nourishment  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  excluded  the  light  of  day,  and 
half  concealed  the  torrent  which  foamed  below.  The 
weeping  willow  and  the  mournful  cypress  waved  o'er 
the  waters.  At  a  little  distance  lower  down,  the  stream 
— now  brawling  and  foaming  in  hasty  current,  now 
whirling  in  deep  and  circular  eddies— was  joined  by  a 
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alug^sh  and  Blumbering  rivulet,  and  became  a  very 
considerable  sheet  of  water.  Its  depth,  even  at  the 
aide,  was  upward  of  fifteen  feet 

"  Heedlessly  loitering  on  the  brink,  and  pointing  to 
flome  recent  Improyements,  my  brother  faltered  and 
fell  into  the  flood.  The  slightest  motion  on  my  part 
would  have  saved  him ;  the  least  effort,  without  mcur- 
ling  any  risk,  any  danger  to  myself,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  avert  his  late ;  the  very  sapling  which  lay 
on  the  grass  beside  me,  had  it  been  guided  to  his  grasp, 
would  have  drawn  him  to  the  brink.  I  stood  motion- 
less! The  feelings  of  s^  fiend  rushed  over  me  and  pre- 
vailed. Twice  he  rose  and  struggled  manfully  with 
the  tonrenU  I  saw  his  face  almost  olack  vdth  agony — 
I  caught  his  eye  fixed  full  upon  me  with  an  expresmon 
of  anxiety,  of  entreaty,  of  reproach,  and  despair,  which 
impending  dissolution  only  could  convey.  A  convul- 
sive cry  escaped  him.  It  was  repeated  in  a  deeper, 
wilder  tone.  A  sullen  plunge  was  heard.  There  was 
fltillness  around  me— it  was  the  stillness  of  death. 
****** 

"  I  returned  to  the  house  by  a  long  and  circuitous 
route ;  and  immediately  on  rtajchirig  U^  gave  the  alarm. 
His  body  was  found  an  hour  afterward.  I  did  not  see 
it.  I  was  pressed  to  do  so,  but  replied — they  were  the 
only  words  of  truth  that  passed  my  lips  for  many  years 

that  "  MY  FB£LING8  WOULD  NOT  ALLOW  MB." 

*  *  *  «  * 

"  Within  two  years  afterward  Adela  was  mine. 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

"I  had  now  realized  the  wildest  wish  of  my  heart. 
Sin  I  had  committed — ageravated — heinous — damning 
— overwhelming.  I  had  earned — ^fairly  its  wages. 
Fortune  was  mine.  Rank  was  mine.  The  being  I 
had  so  lon^  and  so  hopelessly  loved,  was  mine.  There 
was  no  livmg  creature  to  dispute  my  will  nor  control 
my  wishes.  Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  was  I  happy  7 
Happy !  From  the  very  day  my  brother  died,  I  never 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Soon — veiy  soon — 
retribution  overtook  me.  The  Almighty  visited  me 
early  with  his  chastisements.  I  was  passionately 
fond  of  children.  There  was  a  purity  and  an  innocence 
about  them  which  breathed  to  me  of  another  world.  I 
liked  them  as  companions.  Their  heartful  mirth,  their 
sportive  playfulness  their  dove  like  simplicity,  and 
winning  smiles,  would  always,  even  in  my  aarkest 
hours,  steal  me  from  myself.  I  implored  Heaven — ^for 
I  dared  to  pray ! — to  vouchsafe  me  such  a  blessing  of 
my  own.  There  were  other  reasons  which  rendered 
me  earnest  and  importunate  in  this  petition,  I  was 
the  last  of  mv  race.  The  name  of  Moyston,  so  nobly 
descended — tne  title  of  no  recent  creation — would  die 
-with  me.  The  extensive  domains  would,  in  that  case, 
enrich  a  family  who  had  already  aggrandized  them- 
selves at  our  expense,  and  whose  very  mention  was 
hateful  to  me.  For  those  powerful  reasons,  indepen- 
dent of  my  passionate  attachment  to  infancy.  I  was 
anxious  beyond  description  for  a  living  representadve. 
Years  rolled  on — I  was  chxldlbss  I 

"Conscience  gradually  resumed  her  sway.  The 
figure  of  my  drowning  brother  pursued  me  like  a 
shadow.  Night  and  da^ — at  home  and  abroad— in 
society  and  in  solitude — his  image  was  before  me.  My 
health  began  to  show  symptoms  of  decay.  Medical 
science  was  resorted  to.  My  attendant  pronounced 
me  nervous — hypochondrical ;  recommended  change 
of  air — of  scene ;  hurried  me  off  to  Brighton— to  Chel 
tenham ;  and  prescribed  "  tonic  medicines  and  nutriti- 
ous diet  1" 

"  Pshaw !  I  despised  their  prognostics.  I  laughed 
to  scorn  their  self-sufficient  ignorance,  and  the  con- 
fidence with  which  they  boasted  of  their  ability  to 
cure.  My  malady  was  beyond  their  art ;  and  I  knew 
It.  My  symptoms  were  a  wounded  conscience — my 
sufierings  arose  from  the  anguish  of  remorse — my 
feverish  days  and  restless  nights  had  their  origin  in 
those  bitter  feelings  of  self-reproach,  which  like  the 
vulture  of  Prometheus,  preyed  uucesLslngly  upon  my 
vitals,  and  were  but  too  hvely  an  emblem  of  "the 
worm  that  never  dies." 

"  AJter  a  melancholy  sojourn  at  Malvern,  Harrow- 
eate,  Buxton,  and  half  a  dozen  other  places  sacred  to 
lolly  and  fashion,  I  returned  to  Mountsfield  with  a 
decided  increase  of  malady.    It  had  now  reached  such 


a  height,  that  I  was  unable  to  encounter  a  human  eye. 
I  insisted,  vdth  the  vehemence  of  frenzy,  no  servant 
should  presume  to  meet  me.  No  matter  what  might 
be  the  urgency  of  the  errand— no  matter  what  might 
be  its  importance— on  pain  of  instant  dismission,  I  en- 
joined them  to  retrace  their  steps.  Lady  Moyston 
reasoned — ^remonstrated — entreated.  In  vain.  I  adopt- 
ed the  jargon  of  my  physician,  and  laid  the  blame  on 
the  "  total  derangement  of  my  nervous  system !"  Dr. 
Warren — he's  now  in  his  grave — commended  my 
"  prudent  precaution !"  Prudence!  Precaution!  Hal 
ha !  ha !  I  could  not — ^I  dare  not  meet  the  steady  gaze 
even  of  the  menials  that  surrounded  me.  I  dreaded — 
I  anticipated — they  would  read  the  guilty  secret  in  my 
care-worn,  haggard  countenance.  I  was  obeyed — 
obeyed  to  the  very  letter.  I  could  wander  at  will 
through  the  grounds  without  meeting  a  human  being. 
I  could  traverse  the  long  ^llery  at  Mountsfield— pace 
up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  in  the  splendid  but  deserted 
apartments— and  muse  unchecked  by  the  presence  or 
even  the  sound  of  any  living  witness,  over  my  ever 
increasing  anguish,  compunction,  and  despair. 

"  Sleep  forsook  me.  That  clear,  sweet,  soA  voice 
for  ever  rung  in  my  ears.  I  heard  it  above  the  swell 
of  the  pealing  organ — above  the  waves  of  the  ocean  as 
they  rolled  in  thunder  on  the  shore— in  the  silence  of 
midnight— in  the  glare  of  noon-day— in  the  song— in 
the  dance — ^go  where  I  would,  still  an  invisible  monitor 
sounded  in  my  ears — "Hbnby,  dear  Hembt,  savb 

MS — SAVE  ME  !  ' 

''I  endeavored  to  soothe  my  wounded  spirit  by  acts 
of  the  most  unbounded  charity.  I  would  fain  have 
bribed  Heaven  by  a  life  of  the  most  extensive  benevo- 
lence. To  the  needy,  the  suffering,  the  aged,  and  the 
diseased,  I  dispensed  by  wealth  liberally — largely. 
Alas!  light  where  it  would  it  seemed  followed  by  a 
curse !  The  objects  of  my  bounty  proved  unworthy,  or 
ungrateful,  or  impostors,  or  importunate.  Few,  very 
few,  appeared  on  examination  deserving  or  necessitous. 
And  the  blessings  which  these  invoked  on  my  head 
seemed  to  my  distempered  imaginadon,  expressions  of 
the  bitterest  derision;  and  the  heartfelt  aspiradons 
which  they  uttered,  "  that  I  might  never  know  what 
sorrow  was,"  seemed  the  exultations  of  a  fiend  that 
mocked  at  my  calamity  and  laughed  at  my  despair. 

"  Months  had  I  condnued  in  this  feverish  state  of 
being,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  diverted  the 
current  of  my  thoughts,  and  had  afterward  a  very 
material  influence  upon  my  desdny.  In  one  of  my 
solitary  rambles  through  the  park,  I  found  a  little  boy, 
cold,  hungry,  and  almost  desdtute  of  clothing,  watch- 
ing, with  the  most  affecdonate  solicitude,  and  weeping 
over  a  dying  mother.  She  was  a  soldier's  wife,  who 
having  lost  ner  husband,  was  returning  to  her  native 
village,  when  disease  and  want  had  arrested  her  pro- 

Sess.  She  was,  indeed,  hastening  to  her  final  home, 
er  little  companion,  I  may  say,  comforter,  was  a  no- 
ble, manly  looking  boy  of  five  years  old,  with  a  face 
which  had,  without  exception,  the  finest,  softest, 
sweetest  expression  I  ever  saw.  He  was  sitdng  by  her 
side  with  a  look  of  childish,  helpless  anguish ;  and  the 
tone  in  which  his  litUe  clear  voice  murmured.  "  Don't 
cry,  mother,  don't  cry,"  as  he  wiped  the  damps  of 
death  from  her  brow,  touched  a  heart,  cold,  churlish, 
and  insensible  as  mine. 

"  She  was  carefully  removed  to  the  house.  Every 
remedy  that  experience  could  suggest,  every  comfort 
that  wealth  could  procure,  was  anordea  her.  It  avail- 
ed but  little.  Death  would  not  be  cheated  of  his  prey ; 
and  his  approach  hourly  became  more  perceptible. 
The  little  mourner  watched  every  turn  of  her  disorder 
with  a  glistenirij^  eye  and  quivering  lip— sat  hour  after 
hour  with  his  little  hand  clasped  in  hers— and  when 
the  last  struggle  came  on,  and  we  forcibly  excluded 
liim  from  the  chamber,  he  fixed  himself  on  the  step 
outside  the  doof^inquired  in  faltering  accents  of  all 
who  entered  or  quitted  the  appartment — and  as  each 
reply  became  more  hopeless  than  the  former,  wept  in 
silence.  When  he  told  him  of  his  poor  mother's  death, 
he  refused  food.  No  delicacy  we  could  offer  could 
tempt  his  appetite.  He  sat  by  the  coffin  in  childish 
sorrow,  and  mourned  as  one  that  "  would  not  be  com- 
forted." 

"  There  was  something  in  tlus  homage  of  the  heart 
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which  deeply  interested  me.  I  will  keep  him — educate 
him— provide  for  him.  He  at  least  will  love  me.  The 
flame  of  gratitude  will  bum  bright  and  clear  in  such  an 
affectionate  bosom ;  and  on  falm,  bound  to  me  by  the 
ties  of  countless  obligations,  the  rumors  of  the  world 
win  have  no  power.  His  profession  shall  be  that  of 
his  choice.  How  these  day  dreams  were  realized  will 
appear  hereafter. 

"The  passing  stimulus  of  the  moment  over— my 
mind  made  by  respecting  the  education  of  the  little 
orpan— and  every  arrangement  for  his  comfort  com- 
pleted— my  thoughts  gradually  returned  into  their  old 
channel ;  and  some  slightly  exciting  cause  was  all  that 
was  requisite  to  bring  back  my  malady  with  renewed 
violence.  It  was  not  long  wanting.  I  had  taken 
pleasure  in  going  to  church.  Yes — ^unaccountable  as 
It  may  appear,  my  happiest  hours  by  far  were  those 
which  I  spent  tfiere!  I  could  and  did  pny,  I  felt  the 
b€»iuties,  and  was  alive  to  the  unction  of  our  incom- 
parable liturgy ;  and  if  I  ever  had  an  interview  free 
from  the  knawlnss  of  remorse,  it  was  when  I  was 
nnder  the  roof  of  my  God.  This  confession  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary.  I  care  not.  It  is  true.  Touched 
by  a  passage  of  Scripture — ^by  some  brief,  but  exquisite 
reference  in  the  state  of  mv  own  mind ;  softened  by  the 
calm — the  holy  stillness  of  the  sanctuary ;  or  subdu^ 
by  the  plaintive  persuasions  of  the  good  old  man  who 
counselled  there ;  I  have  wept — often — ^bitterly.  Wept 
— as  I  thought  of  that  heaven  from  which  I  felt  myself 
eternally  excluded ;  wept — as  I  thought  of  that  fearful 
account  to  which  I  so  unrelentin^y  consigned  my 
generous  brother;  wept — as  I  reflected  on  what  I 
vUght  have  been,  and  what  Iita»I  Yet  these  were  not 
tears  of  penitence.  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of  con- 
trition. And  from  every  thing  resembling  confession 
of  my  guilt  and  supplication  for  pardon,  my  proud 
spirit  revolted  together.  No — such  was  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  invariably  arrived— no  pity  for  me !  The 
human  beingdoes  not  exist  to  whom  I  would  breathe 
my  secret.  The  mental  gangrene  which  preys  upon 
me,  may  corrode  my  heart's  core.  But  I  will  carry  it 
with  me  to  the  grave. 

"  I  wander.  I  have  said,  my  happiest  hours  were 
those  which  were  spent  in  the  exercise  of  public  devo- 
tion. This  interval  of  enjoyment  was  not  lone  per- 
mitted me.  On  Easter  Sunday— I  have  as  vivid  a  re- 
collection of  the  time,  and  place,  and  circumstances, 
as  though  it  had  been  an  affair  of  yesterday— I  chancea 
to  catch  Mr.  Alley ne's  eye  resting  upon  me  as  he 
slowly  read  in  his  deep,  solemn  tones — ^thou  shalt 
HOT  MURDER.  I  was  iustsutly  uunervcd.  I  could  de- 
tect a  deeper,  graver  modulation  than  usual— could 
trace  in  his  penetrating  eye  a  peculiar  expression — a 
point  and  severity  in  nis  generally  mild  and  gentle 
manner.  He  suspected  me!  Did  he  darel  I  would 
brave  him !  I  could  not.    I  was  at  church  for  the 

LAST  TIME. 

"My  malady  now  returned  with  tenfold  violence. 
I  was  unable  to  bear  the  presence  even  of  my  own 
servants.  I  insisted  upon  their  never  presummg  to 
look  at  me  as  they  waited  at  dinner— upon  their  eye 
constantly  and  invariably  shunning  me.  "I  will  not," 
said  I,  with  the  tone  and  gesture  of  a  madman,  "  be 
bearded  bv  menials  in  my  own  hall."  "  But,  consider, 
my  love,'^  said  Lady  Moyston,"  the  endless,  the  un- 
accountable constructions  which  such  a  command 
would  bear,"  "No  matter,"  said  I,  with  increasing 
vehemence,  "  I  will  be  obeyed."  "  Certainly,  Henry," 
was  Adela' s  reply.  ' '  Certainly.  Your  will,  you  know, 
is  ever  mine.  Suppose,  then,  we  dispense  with  their 
attendance  altogether!  I  myself,"  said  she.  with  her 
own  sweet  smile,  "  will  wait  upon  you.  Will  you  ac- 
cept of  me  for  a  cup-bearer?"  The  idea  pleased  me. 
I  adopted  it.  But  after  a  while  I  had  the  misery  of 
perceiving  that  even  Adela' s  presence  was  a  painful 
restraint  upon  me.  I  proposed  dining  alone.  She 
Btrugged  with  her  tears,  ana— acquiesced. 

"Marcius— forso  I  had  named  the  little  orphan- 
was  now  eighteen.  In  him  I  fancied  I  should  find  an 
ample  recompense  for  the  bitter  disappointment,  vexa- 
tion and  chagrin,  which  had  attended  all  my  former 
echemes  of  benevolence.    O  he  did  promise  fair!    In 


attainments— in  disposition — In  person  and  in  i 
he  was  all  that  I  could  wish.  Houriy  did  I  congratu- 
late myself  upon  the  incident  which  had  enabled  me 
to  foster  such  generosity  of  character — such  originality 
of  mind.  I  was  anxious  he  should  be  near  me.  I 
ursed  him  to  direct  his  thoughts  toward  the  church. 
In  Dim  I  felt  assured  my  fimcy-portrait  of  a  country- 
clergyman  would  find  a  living  illustration.  'Twas  not 
to  be !  The  "  plumed  troop  and  spirit-stlning  drum" 
had  captivated  his  young  and  ardent  temperament; 
and  I,  unwilling  to  thwart  his  choice,  interested  myself 
in  procuring  him  a  commission.  I  was  successful. 
The  conscientious,  but  not  slavish  adherence  with 
which  our  family  had  for  yean  supported  eovemment 
measures,  was  admitted  and  acknowledsed;  and  after 
a  little  delay,  I  received  a  letter  acquainting  me  that  an 

ensigncy  in  the foot  was  at  my  service.    As  early 

in  the  morning  as  I  felt  myself  equai  to  the  interview^  I 
summoned  Mareius  to  hear  the  gratifying  intelUgenoe. 
He  came  not.  Another  messenger  was  de^Mttched. 
There  was  an  unusual  delay— a  hesitation— an  em- 
barrassment I  could  neither  underetand  nor  tolerate.  I 
got  irritated.  I  was  then  told  that  Mr.  Bereaford  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  After  an  interval,  I  learned  that 
he  had  quitted  Mountsfield  immediately  after  break- 
fast— and,  at  last,  that  Ladt  Moyston  had  accompa- 
nied HIM  I  My  cup  of  sorrow  was  now  filled  to  the 
brim.  The  curse  of  a  justly  offended  Qod  was  trackinfir 
my  footsteps.  His  wrath  had  OYemiled  my  darling 
project — crushed  my  proudest  hopes.  The  only  beings 
that  loved  me — ^that  cared  for  me  had  abandoned  me  ta 
my  fate.  I  was  now  to  struggle  alone — unpiried  and 
unheeded— into  my  grave. 

"She  leA  me— but  I  will  not  blame  her.  Kind, 
li^ht-hearted,  afiectionate  being,  how  could  I  expect 
she  would  love  one  so  gloomy,  so  chmlish,  so  selfish 
and  misanthropic  as  myself  1  No,  no,  I  will  not  blame 
her.  I  deserved  her  not  Standing  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  I  will  permit  no  unkind  feeling  to  mingle  with 
my  last  recollections  of  one  who  was  for  many  years 
so  very  dear  to  me.  Thou  wilt  find,  Adela,  that  in  my 
testamentary  dispositions  thou  art  not  forgotten ;  ana 
may*  St  thou  be  forgiven  at  the  bar  of  heaven  as  fully 
and  as  freely  as  I  forgive  thee  now ! 

"I  copy  her  last  letter.  It  reached  me  a  few  houis 
after  her  departure.  It  is  but  justice  to  herself  that  I 
I  should  give  it : 

"to  sir  HENRT  MOYSTON. 

"I  have  lefl  you  for  ever.  For  years  I  have  been 
laboring  under  the  agonizing  conviction  that  I  no  long- 
er possessed  your  confidence.  In  vain  have  I  scrun- 
nized  my  conduct  to  see  where  I  had  failed  in  duty  or 
affection.  I  cannot  discover,  and  you  will  not  point 
out.  how  I  have  forfeited  your  esteem.  I  can  struggle 
with  it  no  longer.  Your  coldness,  your  indifference, 
your  cruel  neglect,  have  cut  me  to  the  soul.  But  fare- 
well !  I  have  taken  nothing  with  me  but  what  was 
strictly  my  own.  The  pittance  which  I  inherited  from 
my  poor  mother,  and  a  few  articles  of  personal  property, 
dear  to  me  as  having  once  been  hers,  are  all  I  have  ap- 
propriated to  myself.  My  jewels — ^my  wardrobe — my 
valuables  of  every  description,  I  have  left  behind.  To 
them  I  felt  I  had  no  claim.  May  the  future  yeara  of 
your  life  make  amends  for  the  misery  which  nas  em- 
bittered the  past.  Yet  remember,  when  left  at  liberty 
by  divorce  to  make  another  choice,  that  domestic  liap- 
piness  must  be  founded  in  domestic  confidence. 

"Adela." 

"I  could  not  sleep  alone.  Wake  when  I  would,  I 
was  in  a^^ony.  The  silent  and  gloomy  ravine  was  con- 
tinually before  me.  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  toirent  at 
a  distance — the  sullen  plash  of  the  waters  as  he  sunk 
for  ever — saw  the  supplicating  agony  of  his  counte- 
nance as  he  strue^led  with  his  ftte — caught  the  echa 
of  his  last  convulsive  shriek  for  "  help,"  I  could  count 
the  bubbles  as  the  air  escaped  from  his  lungs,  and  rose 
to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"Hubert,  my  own  valet  occupied  my  dressing-room. 
I  must,  in  my  sleep,  have  betrayed  my  secret ;  or  he, 
waked  by  my  agony,  overiieard  and  underetood  me ! 
Be  that  as  it  may,  speedily  and  bitterly  did  he  make 
me  feel  his  power.    Not  a  syllable  ever  escaped  him  i 
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he  was  silent  as  the  grave ;  but  his  insolent  air,  his  ar- 
roeant  manner,  soon  gave  me  to  understand  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired ;  and  ftom  that  hour  he  never 
ceiled  to  exercise  a  thraldom  over  me  which  has 
crushed  me  to  the  dust.  I  dreaded  him.  /  dared  not 
command  him.  And  in  the  midst  of  luxury— in  my 
own  almost  princely  mansion — ^with  a  fortune  not 
many  could  equal,  and  a  retinue  few  could  boast—/ 
felt  what  it  teas  to  be  a  slavs. 

"The  blow  has  been  struck  I  Two  days  since,  un- 
able to  submit  to  Hubert's  increasing  insolence  of 
manner,  and  irritated  by  disease,  I  ventured  to  re- 
primand him  sharply,  and  to  hint,  that  were  he  to  ob- 
tain his  deserts,  it  would  be  a  free  passage  from 
Mountsfield — "  If  every  one  got  his  due,  where  would 
you  hel  There  was  a  gibbet  in  my  country,  twenty 
years  since  stood — quite  close  to  my  mother's  cottage  it 
— ^was  that  of  a  man  who  was  hung — ^for  the  murder  of 
his  only  brother  !**  I  fell  back  on  my  chair,  covered  with 
blood.    I  had  ruptured  a  blood  vessel. 

"  I  am  thankful  I  have  been  spared  to  complete  my 
narrative.  To  conclude  it  I  have  written  till  midnight. 
The  wind  whistles  wildly  around  me.  Hark  again — it 
comes  borne  on  the  blast — "  Henry,  dear  Henry,  save 
me— save  me !" 

"  A  few  hours,  and  I  enter  upon  the  world  of  spirits. 
God  of  compassion  pity  me.  The  victim  of  impulse — 
the  slave  of  ill-regulated  passions — ^guilty,  and  debased, 
and  degraded  as  I  am — O  remember  that  for  me — yea, 
even  for  me — ^a  Saviour  died ! 


AN   INKLING   OP   AN  ADVENTURE. 

I  SAT,  tossing  i>ebble8  into  Lake  Greorge,  on  a  fine 
summer  morning  in  June — ten  or  twelve  years  ago — 
say  about  the  introduction  of  the  black  cravat  ana  the 
banning  of  the  reign  of  king  William.  The  ripples 
just  feathered  with  the  wind  and  no  more.  A  swan 
with  his  wings  spread  would  have  rounded  the  point 
of  Isle  Diamond  m  half  an  hour— a  standard  mile.  It 
was  in  other  respects  as  lovely  a  morning  as  the  "  lark 
at  heaven's  gate''  ever  heralded. 

"  What  a  fairy  boat !"  She  shot  suddenly  out  from 
a  small  cove  above  me — a  white,  slender  aerial  thin^, 
with  a  deep  green  band  through  her  waist,  her  sails 
snowy  and  all  set,  and  a  pink  streamer  from  either 
mast  running  away  in  long  curves  from  the  wind,  and 
flaunting  most  eracefully.  At  her  helm  sat  a  lady,  and 
as  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dark  eye  under  her  bonnet, 
she  leaned  forward  just  so  far  as  to  show  an  exquisite 
figure  in  relief,  and  putdng  down  the  tiller,  ran  right  for 
the  point  where  I  was  sitting.  I  minute  more,  and  the 
sharp  bow  grated  on  the  pebbles,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  little  topmast  passed  over  my  feet.  I  rose  and 
looked  around  for  the  object  of  their  visit.  I  was  on 
the  bank  alone — no  one  within  sight — what  could  they 
mean  by  running  down  on  me  so  pointedly.  Before 
I  had  time  to  wonder  twice,  a  young  man,  of  sixteen 
apparently,  who  had  been  hid  from  view  by  the  mdn- 
siol,  leaped  ashore  and  raised  his  hat  with  a  very  cour- 
teous "good  morning." 

"  You  seem  to  be  alone,  sir  I  will  you  honor  us  with 
your  company  up  the  lake  1" 

"  Certainly^  sir— with  all  my  heart— but— but" 

and,  as  I  hesitated,  I  looked  inquisitively  at  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  had  tisen  from  the  wind-ward  scat  in 
the  stem,  and  stood  looking  at  us  with  a  smile. 

"My  son's  invitadon  is  rather  abrupt,  sir,"  said  he, 
bowing  in  answer  to  my  look,  "  but  I  oeg  you  will  ac- 
cept It  notwithstanding.  We  are  losing  the  morning 
breeze — will  you  step  on  board." 

A  single  leap  and  my  foot  was  on  the  tafierel. 

"  Stop  I"  said  the  lady,  springing  up  from  the  tiller, 
and  motioning  me  back  with  her  hand— (her  voice  was 
enoueh  to  set  you  dreaming  the  rest  of  your  life) — "  one 
condition — as  I  ran  the  shallop  down  for  you  without 
permission  of  these  two  gentlemen,  (who  by  the  way 
nave  the  honor  to  stand  for  my  father  and  brother,) 
I  claim  the  riffht  to  make  it.    Do  you  agree  7" 

She  nodded  to  us  all — and  I  bowed  my  assent. 

"  We  are  bound  to  some  one  of  these  lovely  islands— 


as  far  up  as  the  wind  will  take  us — to  idle  away  the 
day.  You,  sir,  (addressing  me)  are  to  have  the  honor 
of  my  society  and  special  protection  as  commander  of 
the  boat,  till  I  set  you  on  this  bank  aeain  at  sunset- 
promising,  however,  beforo  these  gentlemen,  that  you 
will  ask  us  no  personal  questions  whatever  during  the 
voyage,  and  make  no  inquiries  of  our  name  and 
whereabout  after  you  have  left  us.  This  sacrifice  of 
curiosity  I  consider  necessary  to  my  maidenly  delicacy 
— otherwise  compromised  perhaps  by  this  whimsical 
assault  upon  a  stranger." 

I  had  boen  left  at  the  hotel  that  morning  by  a  large 
party,  who,  after  coming  down  the  lake  in  the  steam- 
boat—thirty miles  through  the  rain,  and  all  the  time 
passed  in  the  cabin — ^were  content  to  rise  at  daylight 
and  take  coach  for  the  springs,  without  waiting  even 
an  hour  or  two  to  see  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
in  the  world  by  sunshine.  I  had  been  hurried  from 
Niagara,  and  diagged  past  the  Thousand  Isles,  and  de- 
prived of  all  but  a  mere  glimpse  of  Montmorenci — but 
to  leave  Lake  George  in  such  a  grocer's  hurry — ^without 
touching  one  of  its  green  Islands,  or  looking  once  into 
its  strangely  transparent  depth  by  a  clear  sky— it  was 
the  drop  too  much  I  I  was  missing  when  the  coach 
drove  up,  and  they  went  without  me.  There  was  no 
other  visitor  at  the  lonely  hotel,  and  when  the  wheels 
were  out  of  hearing,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  in  a  month, 
the  luxury  of  solitude. 

The  sails  filled  and  away  we  shot  from  the  shore,  the 
beautiful  shaflop  stealing  through  the  water  as  if,  like 
the  boat  of  the  Witch  of  Atlas,  some  fairy  influence 

'•had  lit 
A  living  spirit  within  all  its  fraoie, 
Breathing  the  0001  of  iwiftnen  into  it" 

I  sat  between  the  fair  skipper  and  her  father,  in  a  dream 
of  bewilderment.  Their  manner  put  me  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  the  conversation  went  on  as  swimmingly  as 
the  keel,  every  topic  heightened  and  freshened  inex- 
pressibly by  the  mystery  of  the  acquaintance.  There 
was  no  dflinger  of  a  betrayal  even  of  name,  for  they 
called  each  other  by  the  familiar  appellation,  and 
"Constance,"  and  "Arthur."  and  "Papa,"  soon  be- 
came as  used  to  my  ears  as  if  I  had  known  them  inti- 
mately from  my  boyhood. 

I  think  I  am  "in"  for  adescripdon.  I  don't  very 
well  sec  how  I  can  let  you  off  without  it.  If  I  were  to 
report  the  gay  conversadon  around  the  tiller,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  the  same  thing  as  the  sweet  toned  baga- 
telle of  a  voice  like  a  disguised  enchanter's,  and  as  I 
forget  everything  I  said  myself,  and  only  remember 
here  and  there  an  observation  of  Mr.  Arthur  and  his 
venerable  father,  there  would  be  a  precious  probability 
that  two-tUrds  of  the  dialogue  would  be  clear  foncy — 
a  qualitjr  I  wish  particularly  to  avoid  in  this  narration. 
A  description  of  the  lake  will  both  eke  out  the  story 
and  save  me  from  the  dilemma.    You  shall  have  it. 

Imprimis— h  is  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  America — 
and,  sequUvT,  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world.  Its 
thirty  mile  of  length  are  more  like  a  river  than  a  lake — 
a  river  with  mountain  banks,  its  bosom  studded  with 
small  green  islands  covered  with  the  most  lavish  ver- 
dure and  foliage,  and  its  waters  as  clear  and  transpa- 
rent almost  as  the  atmospere.  You  may  see  the  long 
heavy  pickerel  moving  drowsily  about  on  the  bottom 
at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  the  shoals  of  smaller 
fish  scudding  across  your  bow,  and  count  the  rocks 
and  white  crystals  with  which  the  lake  abounds,  as 
distinctly  as  if  the  element  were  not  water,  but  air. 
Then  the  wooded  shores  are  so  near  and  so  bold,  and 
the  islands  are  so  many  and  so  buried  in  leaves,  that  as 
your  boat  runs  through  the  narrow  channels,  it  seems 
to  you  as  if  you  were  floadng  among  clouds,  the  sha- 
dows in  the  water  of  rock  ana  tree  and  outline  are  such 
faultless  resemblances.  Like  Wordsworth's  swan, 
every  gem  of  an  island 

Floats  doable,  isU  and  shadow ; 

and  as  you  put  out  from  the  Ktde  pier  at  Caldwell  (the 
place  otthe  hotel  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake)  and  pull 
away  with  a  couple  of  smart  oars  for  the  north,  Islet 
aAer  islet,  not  much  larger  than  a  parlor  ottoman, 
steals  out  to  your  view,  and  so  you  may  voyage  on, 
houra  and  hours,  spattering  at  every  dip  almost,  some 
I  fairy  shore,  till  your  mind  absolutely  becomes  siufeited 
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with  beauty.  And  with  these  general  features  I  leave 
the  rest  to  your  imagination. 

The  breeze  died  away  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
and  left  us  with  our  sails  flapping  against  the  mast,  op- 
posite a  small  island,  fiineed  with  beeches,  and  carpeted 
with  short  rich  grass  ana  moss — the  prettiest  flower  for 
fairy  feet  in  the  world.  At  the  bidding  of  our  fair  helms- 
man, I  took  an  oar  with  Arthur,  and  three  or  four  fair 
pulls  brought  us  alongside,  and  covered  the  boat  with 
the  overhanging  branches.  The  shade  was  deep  and 
cool,  and  we  spread  the  contents  of  a  certain  ambigu- 
ous looking  hamper  on  the  cloth,  and  setting  bottles  of 
claret  and  champa^e  down  by  a  rock  in  the  water, 
prepared  to  pic-nic  in  the  most  rural  inaauciance.  Oh 
those  three  or  four  or  five  hours — I  don't  know  how 
long — they  flew  like  hours  in  paradise  I  I  was  happier 
than  I  could  expect  to  be  ajzain.  And  that  superb 
creature— perfectly  frank,  and  half  gay  half  thoughtful 
— now  running  to  the  shore-edse  for  a  flower,  now 
noting  some  exquisite  effect  of  light  or  shadow— laugh- 
ing, moralizing,  quoting  poetry  and  glancing  at  senti- 
ment— cverytlung  unstudied  and  everything  in  taste — 
she  was  enough  to  ruin  a  whole  academy  of  cynics. 

We  dined  at  the  primitive  hour  of  twelve,  and  spent 
the  afternoon  in  reading  and  lounging,  and  at  eight, 
just  as  the  moon  was  rising,  we  embarked,  and  on  a 
perfectly  glassy  surface,  rowed  slowly  back  to  Cald- 
well, our  lovely  skipper  grown  a  little  penseroso,  and 
mingling  passages  of  songs  with  low-toned,  beautiful 
conversation,  more  interesting  and  bcwitcning  with 
every  change  of  her  humor. 

We  touched  the  pier.  They  looked  at  me  with  a 
smile.  I  was  about  breaking  my  promise,  but  she  put 
her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  with  a  "heart  almost  sick  with 
regret,  I  shook  hands  hastily  with  them  all,  and  sprang 
on  shore. 

"  Push  off,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  gaycty.  I  looked 
at  her  as  the  gay  word  sounded  harshly  in  my  ear,  and 
with  something  in  her  eye  which  I  have  the  vanity  to 
believe  would  have  been  a  tear  in  a  moment,  she  met 
my  look,  and  smiled  half  sadly,  and  with  a  kiss  of  her 
white  hand,  turned  away  to  the  sway  of  the  shallop. 

I  have  never  heard  of  them  since.  The  landlord  re- 
marked that  they  were  boarding  privately  at  a  farm 
house  a  mile  back  in  the  country,  and  that  is  all  I 
know  of  them.  They  were  people  of  the  first  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  highest  tone  of  breeding  and  courtesy  I 
ever  met.  I  hope  some  day  to  see  them.  But  after 
traveling  through  all  the  northern  and  middle  cities 
rince,  and  going  much  into  society,  but  seeing  no  trace 
of  them,  I  almost  despair.  I  have  recorded  our  delight- 
ful rencontre  in  the  hope  it  may  reach  their  eye.  If  it 
should,  and  they  will  send  but  a  card  to  me,  through 
the  editor  of  this  polite  periodical,  it  will  be  the  hap- 
piest hour  I  have  known  since  I  saw  them,  in  which  I 
pack  my  valise  for  a  journey. 

It  is  my  lot  in  life — every  thing  comes  to  me  frag- 
mented and  imperfect.  I  have  encountered  hundreds 
of  these  mere  inklings  of  romance.  Every  stage  coach, 
steam-boat,  canal, — every  hotel  in  a  strange  city  gives 
me  some  beginning  to  an  adventure.  There  fs  no 
denouement.  I  am  a  sort  of  traveling  Tantalus.  I 
shall  die  some  day  of  sheer  wonder ! 


THE  PASSING  CROWD. 

"The  passing  crowd"  is  a  phrase  coined  in  the 
spirit  of  indifference.  Yet,  a  man  of  what  Plato  calls 
"universal  sympathies,"  and  even  to  the  plain  ordinary 
denizens  of  this  worid,  what  can  be  more  interesting 
than  "  the  passing  crowd  7"  Does  not  this  tide  of  hu- 
man beings,  which  we  daily  see  passing  along  the  ways 
of  this  world,  consist  of  persons  animated  by  the  same 
spark  of  the  divine  essence,  and  partaking  of  the  same 
high  destinies  with  ourselves  7  Let  us  stand  still  but 
for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  this  busy,  and  seemingly 
■  careless  scene,  and  consider  what  they  are  or  may  oie 
whom  we  see  around  us.  In  the  hurry  of  the  passing 
show,  and  of  our  own  sensations,  we  see  but  a  series 
of  unknown  faces ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
regard  them  with  indifference.  Many  of  these  persons, 
if  we  knew  their  histories,  whold  rivet  our  admiration, 
by  the  ability,  worth,  benevolence,  or  piety,  which 


they  have  displayed  in  their  various  paths  through  life. 
Many  would  excite  our  warmest  interest  by  their  suf- 
ferings— sufferings,  perhaps,  borne  meekly  and  well, 
and  more  for  the  sake  of  others  than  themselves. 
How  many  tales  of  human  weal  and  woe,  of  glory,  and 
of  humiliation,  could  be  told  by  these  beings,  whom, 
in  passing,  we  regard  not !  Unvalued  as  they  are  by 
us,  how  many  as  good  as  ourselves  repose  upon  them 
the  affections  of  bounteous  hearts,  and  would  not  want 
them  for  any  earthly  compensation. 

Every  one  of  these  persons,  in  all  probability,  retains 
in  his  bosom  the  cherished  recollections  of  eariy  happy 
days,  spent  in  some  scene  which  "  they  ne'er  forget, 
though  there  they  are  forgot,"  with  friends  and  fellows 
who,  though  now  far  removed  in  distance  and  in  fox- 
tune,  are  never  to  be  given  up  by  the  heart.  Every 
one  of  these  individuals,  in  all  probability,  nurses  stiU 
deeper,  in  the  recesses  of  feeling,  the  remembrance  of 
that  chapter  of  romance  in  the  life  of  every  man,  an 
early  earnest  attachment,  conceived  in  the  fervor  of 
youth,  unstained  by  the  slightest  thought  of  self,  and 
for  the  time  purifying  and  elevating  the  character  fax 
above  its  ordinary  standard.  Beneath  all  this  gloss  of 
the  world— this  cold  conventional  aspect^  which  all 
more  or  less  present,  and  which  the  busmess  o£  M& 
renders  necessary — there  resides  for  certain  a  fountain 
of  goodness,  pure  in  its  inner  depths  as  the  lymph 
rock-distilled,  and  ready  on  every  proper  occasion  to 
well  out  in  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  duties.  Though 
all  may  seem  but  a  hunt  after  worldly  objects,  the  ^reat 
majority  of  these  individuals  can,  at  the  proper  ume, 
cast  aside  all  earthly  thoughts,  and  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Being  whom  their  fathers  have  taught 
them  to  worship,  and  whose  will  and  attributes  have 
been  taught  to  man  immediately  by  Himself.  Perhaps 
many  of  these  persons  are  loftier  of  aspect  than  our- 
selves, and  belong  to  a  sphere  removed  above  our  own. 
But,  nevertheless,  if  the  barrier  of  mere  woridly  form 
were  taken  out  of  the  way,  it  is  probable  that  we  could 
interchange  sympathies  with  these  persons,  as  freely 
and  cordially  as  with  any  of  our  own  class.  Perhaps 
they  are  of  an  inferior  order ;  but  they  are  only  inferior 
in  certain  circumstances,  which  should  never  interpose 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  feeling  for  our  kind.  The  great 
common  features  of  human  nature  remain ;  and  let  as 
never  forget  how  much  respect  is  due  to  the  very  im- 
press of  humanity — the  type  of  the  divine  nature  itself! 
Even  where  our  fellow  creatures  are  deeded  by  vice 
and  poverty,  let  us  still  be  gentle  in  ourjudginff.  The 
various  fortunes  which  we  every  day  see  befaUing  the 
members  of  a  dngle  family,  after  they  part  off  in  their 
several  paths  through  life,  teach  us  tnat  it  is  not  to 
every  one  that  success  in  the  career  of  existence  is 
destined.  Besides,  do  not  the  arrangements  of  society 
at  once  necessitate  the  subjection  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude to  humble  toil,  and  give  rise  to  temptations,  be^ 
fore  which  the  weak  and  uninstructed  can  scarcely 
esciq)e  falling?  But  even  beneath  the  soiled  face  of  the 
poor  artizan  there  may  be  aspirations  after  some  vag:ue 
excellence,  which  hard  tate  has  denied  him  the  means 
of  attaining,  though  the  veiy  wish  to  obtain  it  is  Itself 
ennobling.  The  very  mendicant  was  not  always  so : 
he,  too,  has  had  his  undegraded  and  happier  days,  upon 
the  recollection  of  which,  some  remnant  of  better  nel- 
ingmay  still  repose. 

These,  I  humbly  think,  are  reasons  why  we  should 
not  look  with  coldness  upon  any  masses  of  men  with 
whom  it  may  be  our  lot  to  mingle.  It  is  the  nature  of 
a  good  man  to  conclude  that  others  are  like  himself; 
and  if  we  take  the  crowd  promiscuously,  we  can  never 
be  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  there  are  worthy  and 
well-directed  feelings  in  it  as  well  as  in  our  own 
bosoms. 


It  is  Shakspeare's  peculiar  excellence  that  throughout 
the  whole  ol  his  splendid  picture-gallery,  (the  reader 
will  excuse  the  confessed  inadeouacy  of  this  metaphor,) 
we  find  individuality  every  wnere,  mere  portrait  no 
where.  In  all  its  various  characters  we  still  feel  our- 
selves communing  with  the  same  human  nature,  which 
is  every  where  present  as  the  vegetable  sap  in  the 
branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fimits— 
their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odors. 
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they  were  all  dia* 
•always,  as  I  was 
'  observed  a  man 
IS  it  were  to  roeak 
Oh,  how  glad  I  am 
I  has  passed  since 
ted  my  old  Mend, 
d  that  the  Abeona 
^ed  to  meet  again. 
;  me,  how  much 
les,  in  the  land  of 
and  your  wife  7" 
•vas  proceedinfi[  to 
•lis  wife's  tra^cal 
ig,  "  Be  of  good 
long  and  too  sore 

ne  \vith  me  into 
and  then  you  will 
'est  night  in  the 
I  proYidence,  and 
!)een  worshipping 

our  way. 
.i  or  two  streets 
.y  abode,  I  asked 
•!  had  been  doins 

yesterday,''  said 
— 's,  the  elder's. 

and  now,  sir.  I 

to  you  till  the 

you  might  have 

0  tell  you."  I 
myself  what  a 
Scottish  elder, 

>le  man  of  Ood, 
James  and  his 
/y  ship-wrecked 
nsolation  in  his 
r,  and  I  believe 
the  world,  and 
3teiinff  instruc- 
)  people,  whose 
itobe.    While 

1  my  mind,  we 
1,  when,  after 
,  he  proceeded 
IS  nearly  in  his 

or  ten  years  1 
ticulars  I  shall 


-^w»vi  ttiia  mother,  and  brother  and  sister. 
it  grieves  me  still,  whenever  I  think  upon  it,  to  re- 
■Ohi  *y  |-  ^hat  I  have  seen  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
^^^  T  that  day  saw  upon  the  quay  of  Greenock,  the 
^^^  hearted  emigrants  loitering  about  with  such 
li^^nfls  looks,  with  all  the  Uttle  store  of  their  cot- 

cbe«"  iting  in  confusion  around  them.    I  question 

iOgcS  iy  ^  i^t  can  make  up  to  their  country  the  loss 
^^    h  a  peasantry  as  I  have  seen  depart  by  ship- 

of  •**^fw,m  her  shores.  .  «  w  .l    i  u. 

Jo«^^.K  interval  of  many  months,  on  a  Sabbath  night, 
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next  tide  after 

ren  upon  the 

superstitious, 

nrys  had  been 

}  we :  for,  sir, 

B  I  and  these 

m  we  had  got 

ist  farewell  to 

^her  and  fovor- 

•peed  upon  our 

t^e  had  got  recon- 

...^  ..  .^.  ..^. .i ^.^,  -..«  ..  ore  proceeding  full 

of  cheerfulness  and  hope.  After  breakfast,  it  was  our 
custom  all  to  meet  upon  the  deck,  and  talk  together  of 
our  home  and  friends,  and  lay  plans  for  the  manm- 
ment  of  our  little  colony  when  we  should  be  landedat 
Algoa  Bay.  The  sailors  were  very  kind,  and  commu- 
nicative of  all  they  knew  concerning  foreign  parts ;  and 
the  children  running  about  the  deck  gave  an  innocent 
liveliness  to  the  whole  scene.  Our  wives,  after  they 
had  sorted  our  cabins,  would  come  and  take  their  work 
in  their  hand ;  and  every  thing  wore  a  pleasant  an4 
even  joyful  aspect" 
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THE   LOSS    OF   THE   ABEONA. 

One  night,  when  returning  from  the  house  of  a 
•friend,  with  whom  I  had  sat  late  at  supper,  to  my  own 
lodging  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  at  that  time  my 
lot  was  cast,  I  was  passing  along  the  darkest  part, 
commonly  called  the  How,  of  the  Gallowgate,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  deep  silence  I  heard  a  heavy  footstep 
approaching  me.  We  passed  close  to  each  other,  when 
instantly  the  man  stopped  short,  named  my  name,  and 
took  hold  of  my  hand.  Somewhat  startled,  but  noth- 
ing alarmed,  I  said,  "Who  are  you,  friend,  and  where 
are  you  going  at  this  hour  of  the  night?"  He  an- 
swered, "I  am  James ,  and  am  ^oing  to  the 

Broomlelaw  to  catch  the  first  steamboat  in  the  mom- 
4ng,  to  take  me  down  to  the  Abeona,  which  sails  to- 
morrow for  the  Cape.  This  brought  at  once  to  my 
recollection  one  of  our  parishioners,  whom,  along  with 
the  elder  of  his  district,  I  had  visited  some  few  days 
before,  to  converse  and  pray  with  him  and  his  wife  be- 
fore their  departure  as  settlers  for  Algoa  Bav,  in  South 
Africa.  "Well,  James,"  said  I,  "and  is  this  the  last 
of  you  that  I  am  to  see  in  this  world  7"  "  I  fear  it  i?," 
said  James,  "  for  my  wife  is  already  at  the  Broomle- 
law, and  I  have  just  settled  all  our  little  matters,  and 
parted  with  my  friends,  and  we  sail  to-morrow.  But 
oh,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  count  it  good  lack 
that  you  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  parish  to  shake 
•me  by  the  hand,  and  bid  God  bless  me."  Well,  James," 
1  said,  "  grant  it  may  be  so ;  fear  His  name,  be  kind  to 
your  wife,  be  honest  and  true,  and  fear  no  evil."  And 
80,  after  lingering  a  while,  as  loth  to  part,  and  having 
no  interruption  at  that  quiet  and  dark  hour,  we  took 
our  several  ways,  little  knowing  what  should  fall  out 
before  we  met  again. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  week  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  a  friend  and  brother  minister  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde.  While  the  steamboat  waited,  to  set  out 
and  take  in  passengers  at  Greenock,  whom  should  I 
see  standing  at  the  quay,  with  a  little  child  in  each 
hand,  but  my  friend  James :  the  instant  I  recognized 
hSm,  I  stepped  out,  and  right  glad  were  we  to  meet 
figain.  "  I  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  you  again, 
James,  when  we  parted  that  dark  night  in  the  How  of 
the  Gfallowgate."  "  The  ship  has  been  detained,"  said 
he,  "waiting  for  passengers,  who  were  to  meet  us 
•here  from  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  we  sail 
the  next  tide."  "And  whose  children  are  these  7"  for 
I  knew  that  he  had  no  family  of  his  own.  "They 
are,"  said  he,  "  amonc  the  youngest  of  a  very  large 
family  from  the  townhead  of  Glasgow,  who  are  going 
out  along  with  us.  There  are  eight  of  them  beside 
their  father  and  mother.  It  is  a  great  charge ;  and 
while  their  mother  and  my  wife  are  gone  into  the  town 
to  purchase  some  small  articles  before  we  sail,  I  have 
taken  the  charge  of  them."  "  Poor  dear  children,"  I 
said,  and  took  them  in  my  arms,  and  gave  them  some 
little  money,  which  their  mother  might  lay  out  for 
their  comfort.  "  Poor  things,"  said  James,  "  they  lit- 
tle know  what  is  before  them."  And  never  spake  he  a 
truer  word ;  for  there  was  before  them,  in  a  few  weeks, 
•the  loss  of  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and  sister. 
-Oh,  it  grieves  me  still,  whenever  I  think  upon  it,  to  re- 
member what  I  have  seen  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
what  I  that  day  saw  upon  the  quay  of  Greenock,  the 
heavy-hearted  emigrants  loitering  about  with  such 
cheeriess  looks,  with  all  the  little  store  of  their  cot- 
tages lying  in  confusion  around  them.  I  question 
whether  aught  can  make  up  to  their  country  the  loss 
of  such  a  peasantry  as  I  nave  seen  depart  by  ship- 
Joads  from  ner  shores. 

At  the  interval  of  many  months,  on  a  Sabbath  night,  i 
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after  preaching  to  the  people,  when  they  were  all  dis* 
missed  and  scattered  on  their  several  ways,  as  I  was 
coming  from  the  session  house,  I  observed  a  man 
standing  by  the  wall  of  the  church,  as  it  were  to  speak 
to  me,  who  stopped  me,  and  said,  "  Oh,  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  again,  sir !  Much,  much  has  passed  since 
we  parted."  In  a  moment  I  recollected  my  old  fiiend, 
whom  since  the  accounts  had,arrived  that  the  Abeona 
was  burned  at  sea,  I  had  never  expected  to  meet  again. 
I  answered,  "If  you  be  glad  to  see  me,  how  much 
gladder  should  I  be  to  see  you,  James,  in  the  land  of 
the  living  and  the  place  of*^  hope :  and  your  wife  V* 
"  Ah,  sir,  she  is  no  more ;"  and  he  was  proceeding  to 
tell  me  the  tale  of  his  calamity,  and  his  wife's  truncal 
end,  when  I  interrupted  him,  saying,  "Be  of  good 
comfort,  James ;  but  this  is  both  too  long  and  too  sore 
a  matter  for  street  conversation.  Come  >vith  me  into 
my  lodging;  take  some  refreshment,  and  then  you  will 
tell  it  me  at  your  leisure.  It  is  the  best  night  in  the 
week  for  conversing  of  such  an  awful  providence,  and 
no  time  so  fit  as  now,  when  we  have  been  worshipping 
together  in  His  house."    So  we  went  our  way. 

As  we  walked  together  through  one  or  two  streets 
which  lay  between  the  church  and  my  abode,  I  asked 
him  when  he  had  arrived,  and  what  he  had  been  doine 
since  he  came  home.    "  X  came  but  yesterday,"  said 

he,  "  and  went  directly  to  Mr.  P *8,  the  elder's. 

to  tell  him  what  had  befallen  me;  and  now,  sir.  1 
thought  it  better  not  to  say  anything  to  you  till  the 
duties  of  the  Sabbath  were  over,  lest  you  might  have 
been  discomposed  by  what  I  have  to  tell  vou."  I 
made  no  reply ;  but  thought  within  myself  what  a 
noble  tribute  this  is  to  the  oflSce  of  a  Scottish  elder, 
and  to  the  character  of  that  indefati«ible  man  of  God, 
the  elder  of  the  proportion  in  which  James  and  bis 
wife  had  lived,  that  a  foriom,  cast-away,  ship-wrecked 
man  should  seek  his  first  shelter  and  consolation  in  his 
house.  It  was  the  custom  of  that  elder,  and  I  believe 
it  is  so  still,  to  leave  the  business  of  the  worid,  and 
spend  some  hours  of  every  day  in  ministerins  instruc- 
tion, and  consolation,  and  help  to  the  people,  whose 
overseer  the  church  had  ajspointed  him  to  be.  While 
these  reflections  were  passing  through  my  mind,  we 
had  arrived  at  my  humble  habitation,  when,  after 
James  had  refreshed  himself  with  meat,  he  proceeded 
with  his  narrative,  which  I  shall  relate  as  neariy  in  his 
own  words  as  at  this  distance  of  nine  or  ten  X®"™  * 
can  remember,  and  certainly  to  these  particulars  I  shall 
not  venture  to  add  anything. 

"  We  sailed,"  said  James,  "  the  very  next  tide  after 
you  parted  with  me  and  the  little  children  upon  the 
quay  of  Greenock,  and,  though  I  am  not  supersdtious, 
I  wish  my  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  Barrys  had  been 
there  to  receive  your  blessing  as  well  as  we :  ro\«r, 
they  perished  in  that  fearful  night,  while  I  and  these 
two  little  children  were  preserved.  When  we  had  got 
dear  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  looked  our  last  farewell  to 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  we  had  fine  weather  and  favor- 
able winds,  and  were  making  great  speed  upon  our 
voyage.  Our  sickness  had  worn  off,  we  had  got  recon- 
ciled to  our  narrow  quarters,  and  were  proceeding  full 
of  cheerfulness  and  hope.  After  breakfast,  it  was  our 
custom  nil  to  meet  upon  the  deck,  and  talk  together  of 
our  home  and  friends,  and  lay  plans  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  little  colony  when  we  should  be  landed  at 
Algoa  Bay.  The  sailors  were  very  kind,  and  commu- 
nicative of  all  they  knew  concerning  foreign  parts  j  and 
the  children  running  about  the  deck  gave  an  Innocent 
liveliness  to  the  whole  scene.  Our  wives,  after  they 
had  sorted  our  cabins,  would  come  and  take  their  work 
in  their  hand;  and  every  thing  wore  a  pleasant  and 
even  joyful  aspect," 
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"  Little  do  we  know,  James,"  said  I,  "  what  is  be- 
fore us  :  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  It  is  a 
kind  providence  which  hath  hidden  from  us  the  future; 
and  tnat  is  a  good  word,  '  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.'  You  will  excuse  my  interrupiing  you, 
but  I  cannot  repress  ray  emotion ;  and  you  know  it  is 
my  office  to  interpret  and  improve  the  events  of  Divine 
Providence.  Now  proceed  with  your  storv,  and  be  as 
particular  and  circumstantial  as  you  can.'' 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  he,  "when  we  were  got  a 
third  way  on  our  voyage,  and  were  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  Atlantic,  many  days'  sail  from  any  land,  one 
morning,  when  the  full  complement  of  our  people,  pas- 
sengers and  all,  were  upon  the  deck,  enjoying  the  cool 
breeze  and  the  fresh  sea,  our  ears  were  stunned  and 
our  hearts  appalled  with  a  wild  and  fearful  cry  of 
'Fire  in  the  spirit-room  !'  It  appeared  that  our  mate, 
most  innocently  but  inadvertently — (poor  fellow  1  he 
afterward  sacrinced  himself  to  the  shame  and  grief  of 
It)-— had  taken  a  candle  Into  the  spirit-room,  and  let  it 
drop  out  of  his  hand  into  an  open  cask  of  rum,  which 
instantly  blazed  up  and  caught  the  surrounding  mat- 
ters. No  tongue  can  tell  the  wild  dismay  which  arose 
throughout  the  people  at  this  fearful  cry,  and  at  the 
eight  of  the  flames  bursting  out  in  the  after  part  of  the 
alSp.  Women  ran  to  and  fro  seeking  their  children, 
wives  their  husbands,  fathers  collecting  their  families, 
and  friends  looking  for  their  friends ;  and  the  seamen, 
naturally  so  steady  and  obedient  in  all  trials,  wanted, 
in  the  captain,  a  man  of  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
and  resource  for  such  a  moment.  He  seemed  himself 
to  have  been  panic-struck,  and  the  mate,  poor  fellow, 
was  utterly  unmanned  by  the  sense  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  ready  almost  to  destroy  himself.  This,  added 
to  the  wild  cries  of  the  women  and  the  screams  of  the 
children,  the  crowded  decks,  and  the  hurrying  hither 
and  thither,  drove  the  captain  to  the  hasty  resolution 
of  abandoning  the  ship  altogether,  and  taking  to  the 
boats.  It  was  a  sore  pity,  sir,  for  had  we  been  under 
proper  direction,  I  was  persuaded  at  the  time,  and  am 
still,  that  we  mi^ht  have  got  the  fire  under ;  we  were 
00  many  hands  that  we  could  have  kept  all  the  buckets 
on  board  in  continual  play,  passing,  like  streams  of 
water,  from  the  ship's  edge  to  the  seat  of  the  fire.  But 
there  was  no  one  to  take  the  guidance,  and  all  went  to 
confusion  among  our  hands ;  the  fire  gained  upon  us, 
and  the  distraction  became  more  and  more  outrageous. 
Yet  some  of  us  wero  possessed  of  presence  of  mind, 
and  myself  among  the  rest,  with  Barry,  the  father  of 
the  children,  who,  when  we  saw  the  captain  and  the 
men  drawing  away  to  the  boats,  ventured  to  remon- 
strate against  the  cruelty  of  forsaking  the  ship  with  so 
many  living  souls  in  her— men,  women  and  children — 
to  perish  between  fire  and  water.  But  our  remon- 
strances availed  nothing.  We  then  insisted  that  the 
lone-boat,  which  was  lying  in  the  booms  along  the 
deck,  should  be  hoisted  out,  and  as  many  of  us  saved 
as  possible.  But  even  this  was  refused,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  panic  fear,  that  there  was  not  time  left  for 
getting  it  afloat.  Indeed,  sir,  fear  aid  panic  seemed  to 
possess  those  who  ousht  to  have  been  the  guardians  of 
our  lives.    One  man.  Indeed,  was  of  a  stouter  and  more 

gsnerous  spirit ;  but  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  ca- 
mity,  ana  was  overwhelmed  with  the  feeling  of  the 
evil  which  be  had  done :  he  scorned  to  take  his  life, 
after  having  been  the  means  to  bring  so  many  lives  into 
toopardy,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  to  an  untimely  end. 
This  generous-minded  but  rash  man,  remained  among 
ns,  and  coolly  waited  that  destrucUon  which  he  had 
broiight  upon  so  many." 

"I  have  often  observed,  James,  that  in  the  calami- 
tous events  of  Divine  Providence,  men  suffer  more 
from  tlie  eflect  of  their  excited  passions  than  from  the 
accident  itself:  and  it  is  always  found  to  be  so  when 
there  are  many  people  gathered  together  into  one  place ; 
as  the  anatomists  tell  us,  that  very  often  the  bones  are 
broken  by  the  sudden  action  of  the  muscles,  to  draw 
the  body  out  of  some  impending  danger.  I  am  glad 
you  were  able  to  show  the  calmness  of  a  Cluistlan's 
fisith  at  such  a  trying  moment." 

"Truly,  reverend  sir,  I  had  need  of  all  my  faith,  and 
of  all  the  wholesome  instructions  which  I  have  heard 
from  your  mouth,  when  my  poor  wife  was  hanging 
about  me,  and  Barry's  wife  and  his  eight  chiidnn  at 


our  side.  When  we  saw  that  our  captain  and  the  sea- 
men were  no  better  than  those  heathens  with  whom 
Paul  sailed,  and  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship,  we 
stood  and  entreated  them  that  they  would  take  at  least 
some  of  us  on  board,  and  save  whom  they  could.. 
They  listened  to  us  (for,  to  do  the  men  justice,  it  was 
not  want  of  bnmanity  so  much  as  the  absence  of  all 
government  and  direction,  which  led  them  astray),  and 
they  offered  to  take  as  many  on  board  as  the  boats 
would  carry.  Instantly  we  gave  place  to  the  fiimily  of 
the  Barrys,  of  whom  there  were  ten,  father,  mother 
and  eight  children.  The  father  took  his  place  by  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  the  mother  handed  the  children  to- 
him ;  and  I  could  not  but  observe  the  force  of  mater- 
nal affection  leading  her  to  begin  with  the  youngest, 
then  the  next,  and  so  ascending  upwards,  till  she  came 
to  the  eldest  daughter,  just  arrived  at  the  matoriiy  of 
womanhood.  The  boats  not  being  able  to  contain 
more,  pushed  off,  and  left  us  to  our  fate.  For  a  mo- 
ment we  seemed  to  forget  our  misery  in  the  safety  of 
these  children:  the  father,  and  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  seemed  now  content  to  perish." 

"James,  you  make  me  weep :  was  it  even  so,  that 
at  such  a  moment  paternal  aflecUon  stood  so  true ;  and 
that  these  two  children,  whom  I  kissed  and  blessed 
upon  the  quay  of  Greenock,  were  thus  wondrously 
preserved  1  I  will  not  forget  this,  James ;  I  will  preach 
of  it  to  the  people.  Now  I  pray  you  to  recall  every 
circumstance  connected  with  that  direful  event;  I  feel 
it  to  be  so  very  instructive." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it  comforts  my  heart  to  tell  it  to  one 
who  has  so  much  patience  and  pity ;  and  I  will  relate 
everything  with  which  I  can  charge  my  memory.. 
When  we  were  left  to  ourselves,  those  of  us  who  had 
most  presence  of  mind  and  self-command,  myself 
amon^  the  number  (for  I  was  a  little  practised  about 
boats  in  my  youth),  set  ourselves  to  hoist  out  the  long- 
boat, belie  vine  that  if  we  could  succeed,  the  greater 
part  of  us  m%ht  yet  be  saved.  We  got  up  a  tackle^, 
strained  every  nerve,  and  exhausted  every  Invention^ 
as  men  contending  between  life  and  death;  and  we 
had  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  raise  her  to  the  very  level, 
of  the  gunwale,  when,  to  our  inexpressible  horror,  the 
fire  took  the  ropes  connected  with  our  tackle,  and 
down  it  came,  disappointing  our  hopes,  and  scaling 
the  fate  of  all  who  had  not  escaped  in  the  boats." 

"Except  yourself,  James;  and  how  were  you  de- 
livered from  the  two  elements  of  fire  and  water,  con- 
tending for  your  destruction.  It  seems  as  if  all  hopes- 
were  gone ;  and  yet  I  see  you  and  hear  you.  By  what 
wonderful  providence  did  you  escape  7" 

"About  this  time  darkness  began  to  set  in,  and  we- 
were  parted  from  the  si^ht  of  the  boats^  and  left  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  miserable  end  which  awaited  us^ 
The  fire  was  gaining  fast  upon  us,  and  forcing  us  to- 
ward the  forc-part  of  the  ship,  where  we  stood  crowded 
together  like  sheep  penned  for  the  slaughter.  When  I 
look  back,  and  present  to  my  mind  the  ima£;e  of  the 
scene ;  the  flaming  ship  on  which  we  stood,  the  red 
glare  of  light  cast  upon  our  horror-struck  countenances  ^ 
the  sea  gleaming  and  glistening  with  our  death-fires, 
and  yawning  to  receive  the  burning  pile  and  its  doom- 
ed victims— I  wonder  at  the  presence  of  mind  which, 
was  given  to  me  at  tliat  hour,  and  the  means  which  I 
was  able  to  take  for  my  own  and  my  wife's  preserva- 
tion. I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  having  spoken  some 
few  words  to  comfort  her,  and  to  explain  the  plan  which 
I  had  conceived,  I  placed  her  in  the  fore  chains  of  the 
ship,  the  farthest  possible  from  the  fire.  Before  it  be- 
came dark,  I  had  observed  several  pieces  of  wreck 
floating  about ;  to  reach  one  of  these,  and  carry  my 
wife  to  it,  seemed  to  aflbrd  the  only  possible  chance,, 
however  slender,  of  escape.  In  tlus  mind,  having 
placed  her  in  safety,  I  betook  myself  to  swimming ; 
and  after  a  while  found  what  I  desired.  With  this 
slender  succor  I  returned ;  and  having  ^ot  my  wife 
upon  it  the  best  way  I  could,  I  wrought  it  out  of  the 
wake  of  the  burning  ship,  until  we  seemed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  conflagrration.  Had  I  now  rested  con- 
tent, and  attempted  no  more  for  her  safety,  I  should 
have  had  no  reflection  upon  my  mind  concerning  my 
poor  wife — we  should  have  Uvea  or  perlahod  together ;, 
but  I  did  it  for  the  best,  though  I  lost  by  it  one  who. 
was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life." 
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"lam  very  Bonyfor  you,  James;  these  tears  and 
your  present  agitation  show  me  what  I  knew  already, 
that  you  both  loved  your  wife,  and  would  willingly 
have  perbhed  for  her;  but  it  was  otherwise  ordered  of 
God ;  and  it  is  our  part  meekly  to  submit  to  his  de- 
cree.   Compose  yourself  and  proceed." 

"  The  piece  of  wreck  on  wnich  she  was  seated  was 
not  able  to  bear  us  both  up ;  and  I  felt  that  unless  some 
more  support  could  be  procured,  my  strength  must 
soon  fail,  and  one  or  both  of  us  perish.  To  procure 
this  was  now  my  care ;  and  having  instructed  my  wife 
to  preserve  her  mind  composed,  and  keep  her  seat 
steadily  upon  the  piece  of  wood,  I  betook  myself  a^n 
to  the  open  sea,  in  search  of  more  wreck.  Tlus  time 
I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  before :  and  after  wearying 
myself  in  vain,  I  sought  to  return  to  my  poor  wife :  but 
whether  she  had  drifted  away  from  the  place  where  I 
had  left  her,  or  whether  my  mind,  confused  by  the 
terrors  of  the  scene,  and  the  screams  which  came  from 
the  burning  ship,  had  lost  all  aim,  it  is  too  certain  that 
I  could  never  And  her  again ;  and  though  I  called  her 
name  aloud  with  all  my  strength,  no  answer  was  re- 
lumed. Thus  deprived  of  her  whom  my  soul  loved,  I 
was  ready  to  fold  my  hands  in  de^air,  and  resign  my- 
self to  the  merc^of  my  Creator;  but  the  hope  still 
lingered  that  I  might  yet  find  her  in  the  darkness,  and, 
breathing  a  prayer  for  strength,  I  continued  my  eon- 
tioversy  for  life.  The  ni^ht  was  calm,  and  the  smooth 
sea  favored  much  my  swimminer,  and  I  sometimes  felt 
as  if  I  had  received  strength  beyond  my  own,  for  I 
never  thought  I  could  have  sustained  myself  so  long. 
While  I  was  thus  without  direction  of  any  kind,  bear- 
ing myself  up  among  the  dark  waters,  careful  only  to 
keep  away  from  the  burning  ship,  and  the  voices  of 
misery  which  ever  and  anon  came  floating  toward  me, 
straining  my  eyes  and  ears  to  see  or  hear  any  thing 
which  might  lead  me  to  her  whom  I  blamed  myseu 
ibr  forsakmg,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  ripple, 
as  upon  the  side  of  something  floaline  in  the  water. 
Folk>wing  this  sound,  I  swam  toward  it,  thinking  it 
might  be  either  the  piece  of  Mnreck  which  bore  my  wife, 
or  some  other  thing  whereon  I  might  rest  my  weary 
Umbs.  But  what  was  my  surprise,  when,  upon  com- 
ing close  beside  it,  I  found  it  to  be  the  ship's  boat, 
deeply  laden  with  the  people.  I  was  worn  out,  and 
laying  my  hand  upon  the  side  of  the  boat,  I  prayed 
them,  for  the  love  of  Grod,  to  take  me  in  and  save  my 
life.  With  difficulty  they  made  room  for  me,  and  thus 
was  I  preserved  from  a  water  grave.  Of  my  poor  wife 
I  never  heard  or  saw  any  thinig  more :  I  fear  she  per- 
ished during  the  night;  for  though  I  desired  all  to 
keep  a  diHgent  look  out  for  any  thing  that  might  be 
floating  atout,  we  saw  nothing  all  that  weary  night 
but  the  burning  ship,  where  so  many  of  our  friends 
and  brethren  waited  their  end. 

"  OIl  sir,  it  was  a  fearful  siffht  to  witness,  as  by  the 
light  of  the  flames  we  easily  md,  the  distraction  of  the 
people ;  and  to  hear  their  miserable  cries.  We  observ- 
ed, that  as  the  fire  approached  they  drew  themselves 
away  from  it,  stood  crowded  together  on  the  fore-castle 
of  tne  ship,  and  many  were  to  be  discerned  upon  the 
bowsprit,  clinging  and  lashing  themselves  to  it.  in  the 
fidnt  nope  that  it  might  perhaps  disengage  itself  from 
the  burning  mass,  or  be  extinguished  in  the  water,  and 
aflbrd  them  some  chance  of  preservation.  Some 
bolder  spirits,  who  were  impatient  of  such  a  slow  and 
protracted  death,  we  saw  plunge  at  once  headlong  into 
the  ocean ;  but  the  greater  part  clung  to  the  wreck,  out 
of  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  perhaps 
in  the  faint  hope  that  the  fire  might  be  extinguished 
by  the  watere  of  the  ocean,  and  still  leave  wreck  suf- 
ficient to  bear  them  afloat  till  some  friendly  ship  mi^ht 
come  to  their  help.  But  Providence  had  otnerwise 
determined.  About  midnight  we  observed  the  vessel 
make  a  heavy  lurch  forward ;  there  arose,  almost  at 
the  same  instant,  one  of  the  most  tenific  screams  I 
ever  heard ;  and  then  followed  a  deep  plunge,  and  in- 
stantly ship  and  all  vanished  from  our  sight.  AH  was 
dark,  all  was  quiet.  Oh!  I  shall  never  forget  that 
scream  of  horror  which  came  from  the  burning  ship, 
as  the  people  descended  quick  into  the  deep ;  nor  shall 
I  ever  forget  the  groan  of  aneuish  and  dismay  with 
which  it  was  answered  from  tne  boat  in  which  I  was 
•o  miraculoualy  preserved." 


"Stop,  James,  and  pause  a  moment,  till  I  recover 
myself.  What  a  fearful  end  for  so  many  of  our  towns- 
men, and  you  left  almost  alone  to  tell  the  tale!  Ah 
me!  I  well  remember  how  they  were  set  upon  this 
scheme  of  emigration.  I  hope  it  is  no  discontentment 
with  our  condition,  or  murmuring  against  God,  which 
hath  drawn  down  upon  our  city  tnis  judgment.  Such 
fearful  calamities  snould  not  pass  unimproved  by  us; 
they  are  sent  for  the  correction  of  the  living,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Scripture :  Think  you  that  those 
eighteen  men,  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell, 
and  slew  them,  were  sinnere  above  all  men  that  dwell 
in  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell  you  nay :  but  except  ye  repent  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish.  And  now  that  you  had  been 
delivered  from  the  fellowship  of  their  direful  end,  tell 
me,  James,  what  befel  you  in  the  boat." 

"  The  boat,  sir,  was  so  crowded  that  there  was  barely 
room  for  us  to  sit  down,  and  no  room  whatever  to 
work  her,  even  if  we  had  had  the  means ;  but  in  such 
haste  had  they  shoved  off,  lest  they  should  be  over- 
crowded and  sunk,  that  they  were  without  oars  or 
compass,  and,  what  is  worse,  without  one  morsel  of 
meat,  and  only  one  small  cask  of  water,  which  had 
been  by  accident  lyine  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  I  believe  there  was  a  great  providence 
in  this :  for  during  such  a  night  of  horror  none  seemed 
to  feel  any  hunger,  but  many  of  us  ^ere  parched  with 
thirst,  and  our  little  cask  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
break  of  day.  Never  was  a  company  of  the  Almighty's 
creatures  in  a  more  helpless  condition ;  without  food 
to  eat,  without  water  to  drink,  without  room  to  turn 
ourselves,  or  power  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  nature, 
heart-broken  for  the  loss  of  our  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  we  lay  helpless  upon  the  wide  ocean,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  high  wind  that  might  arise  to  agitate 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.  There  we  sat  looking  into 
each  other's  faces,  and  reading  our  misery  in  each 
other's  looks.  Few  words  were  spoken.  £very  eye 
wandered  far  and  wide  over  the  deep,  and  strained  it- 
self to  discover  the  appearance  of  some  friendly  sail. 
Hour  passed  after  hour;  hunger  began  to  assail  us,  and 
famine  stared  us  in  the  fiice ;  when,  about  mid-day, 
one  of  the  seamen  called  out  "  a  sail,"  and  instantly 
there  burst  forth  from  every  creature  a  shout  of  joy  and 
thankfulness.  Then  we  (urected  our  attention  to  the 
object  and  every  eye  became  fixed,  and  rivetted  upon 
it.  Jhow  there  ensued  a  period  of  the  most  heart-rack- 
ing anxiety,  whether  the  ship  would  observe  us  or  not 
For  long  the  seamen  hung  in  doubt ;  but  at  length,  by 
a  sudden  change  of  her  course,  they  were  convinced 
that  we  had  been  observed^  and  that  she  was  bearing 
down  upon  us.  Then  our  joy  was  complete  when  we 
clearly  saw  that  they  were  shaping  their  course  our 
way;  friend  began  to  conmtulate  mend;  our  mouths 
were  open,  and  we  praised  God,  and  felt  as  if  we  were 
a  second  time  delivered  from  death.  But  conceive  our 
indignation  and  horror,  when  we  saw  the  ship,  now 
almost  within  hail,  all  at  once  change  her  course  and 
bear  away,  as  if  on  purpose  to  avoid  us.  Our  agitation 
was  extreme ;  never  were  men  so  tossed  between  hope 
and  hopelessness,  joy  and  grief  and  indignation ;  ana  I 
doubt  not,  if  the  rest  were  exercised  like  me,  many  a 
prayer  was  offered  to  God  that  he  would  incline  the 
heart  of  the  stranger  to  pity  our  calamity.  This  prayer 
was  heard ;  for,  after  a  good  while,  the  ship  again  stood 
about  and  bore  down  upon  us  as  before.  The  reason 
of  this  double  change  ot  purpose  we  learned  after  we 
were  taken  on  board.  The  captain  having  come  nigh 
enough  to  perceive  that  we  were  a  boatful  of  wretched 
men,  without  any  thing  but  our  lives,  began  to  hesitate 
whether  his  provisions  would  last  with  such  a  large  in- 
crease of  mouths  to  feed;  and  being  a  man  of  a  proud 
and  imperious  nature,  he  commanded  the  ship  to  bear 
away  and  steer  another  course.  But  the  seamen,  com- 
muning among  themselves,  and  gathering  courage 
from  their  unanimity,  actually  refused  to  work  the 
ship,  unless  the  captain  would  go  to  our  relief;  and  at 
the  same  time  oflfered  to  give  up  half  their  daily  allow- 
ance of  provisions  for  our  use,  if  he  would  do  so.  Thus 
compelled  and  entreated,  the  captain  was  fain  to  com- 
ply ,  and  to  this  magnanimous  resolution  of  a  Portu- 
guese crew,  to  this  strong  re-action  of  natural  feelinf 
against  imperious  duty,  it  is,  that,  under  God,  we  afi 
ow^  our  lives. 
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"It  was  a  Portuguese  ship  bound  to  Lisbon  from 
some  of  their  settlements  in  South  Ameiica,  which,  in 
her  course  over  the  wide  Atlantic,  was  thus  directed 
by  a  gracious  Providence  to  deliver  so  manv  of  us  from 
a  feadful  death.  Being  taken  on  board  of  her,  we  had 
manv  hardships  to  endure.  We  were  forced  to  abide 
on  d!cck  all  day  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  and  to  lie 
all  night  without  covering,  under  the  dews,  and  damps, 
and  cold;  we  were  often  trampled  upon  by  the  imperi- 
ous captain,  which  our  free  blood  could  ill  brook ;  and 
when  one  of  us  murmured  aloud,  he  drew  his  cutlass, 
and  with  a  blow  laid  bare  liis  cheek ;  and  we  were 
thankful  that  he  escaped  with  his  life.  But  all  these 
troubles  came  to  an  end  when  we  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
and  the  news  of  our  disaster  reached  our  consul  there; 
instantly  the  British  residents  took  us  to  the  factory 
and  provided  for  us,  as  if  we  had  been  of  their  brethren 
and  Kindred.  After  they  had  refreshed  us  with  com- 
fortable living,  and  clothed  us,  and  done  c\<  ry  ihlag 
which  our  wants  required,  they  proceeded  v  j  r  h  ij.  i  oat 
wisdom  and  kindness  to  put  us  into  a  way  of  dxi^u  for 
ourselves.  For  those  who  were  seamen  by  pi  jJi  -si  m, 
they  procured  ships;  and  to  those  of  us  who  \M^h  i  to 
return  home,  they  furnished  a  free  passage  ler 

with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  help  us  to  oi..  is. 

The  young  women  they  took  into  their  service,  and 
the  young  lads  they  bred  up  for  clerks  at  the  factory; 
but  the  httle  children  they  sent  home  for  education  in 
their  own  country.  And  so,  sir,  these  two  little  chil- 
dren, whom  you  parted  with  in  my  hand  on  Greenock 
quay,  returned  again  in  my  hand  to  their  native  home, 
after  losing  both  father  and  mother,  and  being  them- 
selves 80  wonderfully  preserved.  Great,  very  great, 
sir,  was  the  kindness  of  these  British  merchants ;  it 
even  extended  itself  to  that  proud  and  cruel  captain, 
who,  but  for  his  honest-hearted  crew,  would  have  left 
us  all  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean.  To  him 
they  presented  a  golden  bowl  with  an  inscription  upon 
it,  commemorative  of  the  preservation  of  so  many  of 
their  countrymen,  whereol  he  had  been  the  unworthy 
instrument." 

Such  was  James *8  tale,  which  he  recounted  to 

me  that  Sabbath  night  after  the  evening  sermon,  sit- 
ting by  my  own  fire-side.  Whether  it  be  correct  in  all 
its  details  1  cannot  tell,  for  I  never  compared  it  with  the 
written  and  published  account.  I  may,  in  the  telling 
of  it,  have  given  it  the  color  of  my  own  mind,  but  I 
have  not  consciously  added  or  altered  any  thing. 
When  we  had  offered  our  thanksgivings  together,  and 
prayed  for  the  survivors  and  for  ail  wno  had  been  in- 
jstrumental  in  this  preservation,  James  went  his  way 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  and  I  saw  him  not 
again.  I  learned  thatj  after  more  than  a  year,  he  took 
io  himself  another  wife,  and  once  more  set  sail  from 
Oreenock  as  a  settler  in  South  Africa,  where  I  trust  he 
4Still  lives  to  tell  the  wonderful  tale  of  his  deliverance, 
and  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  bountiful  Providence 
which  preserved  him. 

The  citizens  of  Glasgow,  than  whom  a  more  gener- 
ous and  hospitable  people  live  not  in  mother  Scotland 
or  any  other  land,  instantly  promoted  a  subscriptl  jn 
for  the  sufferers  from  the  wreck  of  the  Abeona,  and  left 
the  administration  of  it  to  a  man  whom  I  will  not 
name  nor  characterize  otherwise  than  that  he  has  al- 
ways been  to  me  the  beau  ideal  of  a  worthy  magistrate 
and  citizen.  Some  weeks  after  the  calamity  was 
noised  abroad,  I  chanced  to  be  a  guest  at  his  hospit- 
able table,  and  was  honored  by  mm  to  read,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  ladies  before  they  went  to  the  drawing- 
room,  two  letters  which  he  felt  to  be  honorable  to 
womanhood.  They  were  from  a  worthy  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  naval  officer,  who  lived  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
entreating  that  one  of  the  two  orphans  of  the  Barry 
&mily  should  be  sent  to  her,  that  she  might  bring  up 
the  little  one  as  her  own  child.  The  letter  contained 
all  the  arrangements  for  their  meeting  in  London, 
drawn  up  witli  a  mother's  care.  But  our  worthy  ma- 
gistrate, while  he  admired  the  generosity  of  this  letter, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  first  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the 
person  before  giving  up  his  charge.  This  pmdent  de- 
lay brought  a  second  letter  from  the  earnest  woman, 
who  obtained  her  wish,  being  found  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  charge.  The  other  child  I  afterwards 
law  at  a  country  village  not  far  from  Glasgow,  beside 


the  manufacturing  works  of  that  noUe-minded  and 
generous-hearted  cidzen.  And  of  them  I  have  heard 
nothing  since.  He  who  is  the  father  of  theophan 
will  be  a  father  to  them,  and  to  all  who  put  their  trust 
in  him. 
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"  Nay,  you  most  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face  must  be 
seen  through  the  lion*s  neck ;  and  he  himself  most  speak 
through,  saying  thus,  or  lo  the  same  defect. 

***** 

**  If  yoa  think  I  come  hither  am  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life. 
No ;  I  am  no  such  thine :  I  am  a  man,  as  (Mher  men  are.** — 

MiDSUMMBE  NiqBT's  DEKJLX. 


"TheEari  ofZ- 


-  was  informed  that  bail  would 


be  required  to  answer  at  the  sessions  the  serious  charge 
of  feloniously  taking  awar  Mr.  Golightly's  knocker, 
when,  at  length,  his  lordship  condescended  to  apprise 
Mr.  Bumsides,  the  clerk,  of  his  name  and  title.  The 
worthy  magistrate,  on  learning  who  the  noble  offender 
was,  expressed  his  regret  that  one  who  should  know 
the  laws  so  well,  should  so  well  forget  them ;  and  di- 
rected him,  with  a  suitable  admonition,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
58.  and  be  discharged." 

"  Um !"  said  a  very  dry-looking,  sleek,  homely  per- 
sonage, in  the  back,  comfortable  room  at  the  Harp^  In 
St.  George's  Fields,  (perhaps  within  the  Rules,)  as  he 
drew  the  candle,  with  an  umbrella-wick,  from  between 
the  evening  paper  and  his  own  spectacles,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  down  his  pipe,  slow  as  himself:  "Um ! 
Weil,  now,  I  don't  see  how  that  is.  I  don't— I  can't 
say  I  do.    I  don't  see  thai." 

Now  the  Harp  was  like  most  harps  now-a-di  ys — si- 
lent. It  was  eleven  o'clock — it  was  late.  Mr.  Day, 
the  hay-salesman,  had  left  at  nine  o'clock  ;  he  had  to 
be  •'  up  in  the  morning  early,"  to  attend  Smithfield  or 
the  Portman  market  Mr.  Jones,  the  neighboring 
grocer,  had  just  quitted  his  half-pint  of  Burton,  or 
rather  taken  it  Mrith  him,  as  he  never  ¥ms  out  after 
half-past  ten — a  fact  which  Mrs.  Jones  could,  by  au- 
thority, avouch.  The  certain  visitors  had  departed; 
casualties  there  were  none.  The  only  living  fur- 
niture in  the  back  room  of  the  Harp  was  Quail,  the  si- 
lent, meditative  smoker,  a  retired  tradesman,  who  had 
just  been  posed  by  a  police  paragraph;  and  a  sharp- 
nosed,  very  little  man,  in  very  brown  black,  with  a  hat 
shining  from  its  nakedness  of  nap,  sitting  behind  a 
long  pipe  and  a  short  glass,  which  Campbell  sublimely 
oills 

"  His  ealumet  of  peace  and  cup  of  joy," 

pufi&n^  slight,  noiseless  puffs,  like  the  funny,  feeble 
explosions  of  guns  in  a  pantoinime  seventy-four  a  long 
way  out  at  sea. 

"The  night  was  nearly  over — over  indeed !  The  can- 
dles— the  two  which  the  landlord  had  allowed  to  run  to 
seed — were  "dark  with(out)  excess  of  light,"  two  or 
three  empty  pipes  remained  quiet  monuments  to  the 
memories  of  departed  smokers — the  little  round  mauao- 
Uuma  of  sand  were  struck  out  of  their  right  places  by 
the  departings  of  the  departed — a  few  tumblers,  empty, 
remained— the  fire  had  caked  into  a  dull,  red-hot  hol- 
low roof— the  cat  was  curved  into  a  sleep  on  the  sanded 
hearth — the  four  bell-ropes  hung,  at  intervals^  over  the 
tables  in  wondrous  repose — and  only  one  very  broad- 
brimmed  hat  blackenea  the  one  handsome  peg  out  of 
the  twelve  that  adorned,  foot  by  foot  asunder,  the  hap- 
py back-room  of  the  Harp ! — the  hat  of  Quail ! 

"Well:  I  don't— I  canU  see  that;"  reiterated  the 
posed  Quail,  as  he  laid  down  the  paper,  took  his  spec- 
tacles from  his  eyes,  in  which  "no  speculation"  was, 
and  turned  to  the  sharp  little  brown  black  human 
being,  who  was,  however,  as  unmoved,  and  as  im- 
movable as  the  veriest  German  that  ever  piped  away 
his  "spirits  to  the  ditties  of  no  tune"  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  a  JViesbaden  or  a  Schlangcnbady  before  a  Head 
was  allowed  to  the  inhabitants,  to  "show  them  they 
were  men. 

"Mr.  PineUr^"  (the  little  gentleman's  name  was 
Pointer,  but  his  personal  appearance  and  profession 
had  sharpened  it  into  this  pronunciation  for  general 
use,)  "Mr.  Pinetcr,  did  you  hear  that  as  I  read,  and  did 
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you  note  of  its  contents  7"  Quail,  like  Brutus,  "paused 
for  a  reply." 

And  as  Mr.  Plneter  hod  become  habituated  into  one 
of  those,  true  smokers  who  never  quit  fume  for  fact, 
without  the  proper  profundity  of  consideration,  it  is  not 
meet  that  the  interim  between  Quail's  query  and  Pine- 
ter*8  reply,  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  "  hiatus  valde 
deflendus ;"  and  a  sketch  snatched  by  the  pencil  on 
the  thumb-nail  (like  one  of  Pickersgill's  opera  beau- 
ties,) is  given  between  the  hazy  note  of  interrogation, 
and  the  returned  slow,  bleak,  black  look,  pufT,  sigh  ana 
response  of  the  Pineter.  Nothing  could  now  be  very 
distinct  at  the  Harp;  it  was  "past  eleven  o'clock,  and 
a  cloudy  night,*'  to  use  the  language  of  "  the  ancient 
and  most  quiet  watchman.'' 

Pineter— Mr.  Pointer— had  been  an  only  son  of  an 
Innkeeper  at  South  Molton,  and  articled  to  an  attor- 
ney, wno  married  a  lady  of  200/.  a  year,  and  had  no 
{practice.  When  out  of  his  time,  he.  P.,  set  liimself  up 
n  business — ^not  as  solicitor — as  guard  of  an  Exeter 
coach,  wishing  to  see  life,  and,  with  the  only  touch  of 
legal  knowledge  he  had  acquired  from  his  master, 
wishing  to  be  paid  for  tils  insight.  He  had  learned  to 
smoke  and  drink  at  his  fathers— he  had,  at  a  premium 
of  two  hundred  guineas,  and  a  gentle  contribution  to 
the  revenue,  improved  his  education,  by  extending  his 
knowledge  of  smoking  and  dtinking  at  South  MoTton. 
It  has  always  appeared  odd  that  fathers  should  think  it 
obligatory  upon  them,  at  the  time  when  their  sons 
i  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  their  scientific  improve- 
ment in  dissipation  and  debauchery,  as  though  indo- 
lence and  the  handsome  allowance  of  vices  to  'youth 
mi^ht  not  be  allowed  to  progress  unfavored  and  unfee'd. 
This,  however,  is  a  moral  reflection,  interfering  with 
the  natural  progress  of  bio^phy,  which  it  ought  never 
to  be  permittea  to  do.  Pineter— Mr.  Pointer — on  the 
coach — a  day  and  a  night  on  the  road — ^was  an  univer- 
sal favorite,  so  discreet,  so  pleasant  when  he  pleased, 
80  kind  to  the  glrl-of-all-work,  who  loitered  at  the  inn- 
gate,  to  see  her  only  bit  of  life,  and  enjoy  her  only 
minute  of  rest,  when  the  coach  pulled  up  at  eleven  at 
night  all  of  a  heap,  in  smoke,  great  coats,  straw  and 
lamps,  to  supper !  Then  he  would  deliver  a  packet  (a 
letter  with  a  broum  great-coat)  so  faithfully  for  Miss 
James  to  Mr.  Jury ;  and  blow  so  regularly  under  the 
window  of  the  straw-hat  shop  at  Dunstable,  and  wrap 
up  a  maid-servant  changing  place,  so  comfortably  in 
his  own  great  upper  benjamin,  and  drink  so  fasci- 
natingly and  unrefusingly  at  the  White  Hart,  at  a 
travelers  request;  and,  in  short,  be  so  much  of  a 
guard,  that  he  gathered,  in  the  way  of  half-crowns, 
and  the  like,  silver  if  not  golden,  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  men. 

Can  this  be — the  reader  will  to  himself  ejaculate — 
can  this  be  the  man  described  as  the  sharp,  little,  quiet- 
looking  thing  in  brown-black— with  his  quickness  all 
over,  ms  "  leaver  up !"  as  intixKluced  to  him  in  the 
Harp-prelude 7  Reader,  it  is  the  man!  You  have 
seen  tne  sunny  and  moonlight  side  of  his  existence ; 
Tou  have  seen  him  in  his  hour  of  bar-maid,  basket, 
benjamin,  joke,  pleasantry,  fee.  fun  and  horn ;  but  the 
life  of  a  guard  is  like  the  life  ot  an  insect,  "gay  beins ! 
bora  to  flutter  through  a  day" — and  a  night.  The 
truth.is,  Pineter  was  so  active,  so  able,  so  agreeable,  so 
intense,  that  the  coach  could  not  run  too  fast  for  him. 
He  could  go  through  absolute  guard- miracles ;  and  it 
is  a  recorded  fact,  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  Telegraph 
way-bills,  that  he  could  pole  up  a  wheeler  without  a 
pull-up,  let  the  pace  be  ten  miles  an  hour;  lock  a 
wheel  without  a  draw  of  the  rein ;  take  in  a  curb-link 
of  an  ofT-leader  down  hill— best  steady  pace ;  and  do  up 
his  coach  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  in  one  minute  and  a 
hall  office  time !  Some  of  these  things  would  not  be 
believed;  but  let  any  porter  at  the  boofclng-ofRce  bring 
to  us  his  book,  and  we  can  only  say  we'll  kiss  to  it, 
that's  all !  Pineter  of  the  coach  and  Pineter  of  the 
Harp  back-room  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  only  they 
are  the  outside  tints  of  the  identical  same  rainbow. 
The  fact  is,  Pineter  blew  too  well — he  blew  up  lazy  ost- 
lers too  well ;  he  blew  cigars  on  long  woolly  nights  too 
well ;  he  blew— 'yea,  "  last  thing  of  all  that  ends  this 
strange  eventful  history !" — ^he  blew  the  key-bugle  too 
welL    Accomplishod  and  ardent  In  most  villages,  full 


of  variations  and  ca;9rtcu>u«  at  most  er en m^- towns,  he 
was  earnest,  impressive,  pathetic,  and  too — oh  too — 
powerful  at  Market  street.  There  was  a  young  lady 
residing  there;  he  wished  to  make  her  his  wife — 
"  Else  why  this  horn  ?"  She  half  encouraged  him  as 
he  passed  through;  but— woe  the  sex— she  wholly 
encouraged  another,  a  resident ;  and  what  with  over- 
blowing, the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel,  hopeless  love, 
night-air,  and  the  coach  being  put  down,  Pineter  left 
the  road — shrunk  saddened  into  a  wiser  if  not  a  better 
man,  became  the  thin,  sharp  clerk  to  an  otd-school  at- 
torney in  the  Temple;  married  a  lady  that  took  in 
needle-work;  lived  over  the  water,  and  became  the 
very  quiet,  keen,  meagre,  harpist  (no  longer  bugUst)  to 
whom  Mr.  Quail  addressed  his  mingled  wonderment, 
bad  English,  and  inquiry,  which  has  been  already  de- 
tailed to  the  reader. 

The  history  has  run  out  at  length.  The  pause  was 
long;  take  from  the  history  and  add  it  to  the  pause,  if, 
reader,  thou  art  particular.  At  any  rate,  condder  thy- 
self as  taking  up  the  dialogue  between  the  two  pipers, 
with  a  knowledge  also  (no  matter  whether  naturally 
arrived  at  or  not)  of  two  of  the  units  that  make  up  the 
great  sum  of  human  existence,  to  use  the  words  of 
Scott— one  unit  being  Mr.  Quail,  the  other  Mr.  Pine- 
ter. 

"Well!  I  don't  and  I  can't  see  this!"  repeated  Mr. 
Quail,  with  a  double  X  emphasis  on  his  can%  deter- 
mined to  draw  Pineter  from  behind  his  pipe  into  a  pa- 
laver. "  Why,"  continued  Quail,  "  should  the  magis- 
trate'first  order  him—aye^  I  won't  mince  mattere,  the 

Earl  of  Z to  find  bail,  do  you  see,  and  then  let 

him  loose  upon  this  here  society  for  five  shillings  1 
There's  no  coming  at  these  things,  Mr.  Pineter,  look 
at  'em  on  all  the  three  sides  as  you  will." 

Pineter  spoke — short,  epigrammatic  in  his  looks,  his 
tone,  his  voice.  His  nature  seemed  to  have  been 
whetled  upon  the  hard  grindstone  of  the  law,  and  had 
taken  keenness  and  roughness  together.  Pineter  blew 
out  a  vapor,  with  his  little  finger  suspended  over  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe,  as  though  he  were  finishing  upon  the 
key-bugle  in  other  days,  and  replied.  "  You  don't  see 
these  tilings,  my  dear' Mr.  Quail,  because  you  who 
have  lived  quietly  all  your  life,  have  never  been  behind 
the  scenes — that's  it." 

That  was  not  it.  Quail  was  answered,  but  he  wad 
mazed !  He  was  instructed,  but  he  wanted  an  inter- 
preter !  "  Behind  the  scenes !"  ejaculated  Quail,  push- 
ing his  abandoned  pipe  away,  and  clearing  awa)r,  as  it 
were,  the  decks  for  action — "What  has  the  magistrate 
to  do  in  this  case  behind  the  scenes  7" 

"I  repeat,"  said  Pineter,  unmoved,  "you  have  never 
been  behind  the  scenes."  And  a  cloud  closed  up  the 
remark,  something  like  that  vapor  which  encircles  one 
of  the  genii  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  after  a  miiaculoiur 
observation  to  a  tenified  caliph ! 

Quail  collected  all  this  cloud  into  his  countenance, 
and  looked  at  his  companion  with  as  perfect  a  fog  of 
expression  as  even  Quail  in  his  happiest  moments  of 
at-sea-ism  could  muster  up. 

"  I  see,"  said  Pineter  (thou|rh  he  never  looked  at 
pozee,)  "I  see  that  you  take  things  plainly  as  thev  are 
spoken.  Now  you  think  what  Is  said  of  *  behind  the 
scenes,'  means  the  back  of  the  Adelphi,  or  the  Surrey 
here,  or  Saddlers  Wells,  or  Covent  Garden,  or  indeed 
the  rear  part  of  any  of  the  playhouses,  with  Vestris, 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  and  Macready,  and  Mr.  Davidge; 
but  bless  your  innocence!  'behind  the  scenes,'  is  a 
wide  expression.  It  takes  in,  you  see,  Mr.  Quail,  both 
sides  of  matters,  and  lets  you  into  the  rough  face  of 
Saxony  blice,  as  it  were,  as  well  as  the  smooth  back. 
Now  you  see  what  I  meanT' 

"  I  thought  I  was  nigh  it  once,"  said  Quail ;  "  but  I 
can't  see  your  two  sides  of  Saxony  blue  at  once ; 
what  has  that  to  do  with  *  behind  tne  scenes  V  " 

A  puff  from  Pineter  seemed  to  make  the  already  ob- 
scure a  perfect  chaos. 

Quail  called  back  and  took  up  his  pipe;  but  Pineter 
appeared  to  have  put  it  out;  and  he  thrust  it  away 
from  him  again  at  a  greater  distance  than  ever!  Thia 
divorcement  ever  denotes  an  approach — ^mark  this, 
reader ! — this  divorcement  of  live  clay  from  dead  day 
ever  denotes  an  approach  to  an  alienation  from  temper. 
A  man  may  part  from  his  friend,  hia  child,  his  l<rr% 
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his  wife,  with  a  collected  and  philosophic  coolness ; 
but  the  moment  he  parts,  at  a  push,  from  his  pipe, 
then  he  is  fearful,  then  is  there  in  him  something  dan- 
gerous ! 

Pineter,  without  observing  upon  this  testy  act  of  un- 
satisfied ignorance,  proceedeti— "Mr.  Quail,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  meant  by  *  behind  the  scenes,'  which  you 
seem  to  know  so  uncommon  little  about ;  and  I  don't 
think  I  can  brine  it  clearer  to  your  understanding,  or 
comprehension  (for  I  don't  want  to  use  so  offensive  a 
word  as  understanding,)  than  by  giving  you  a  charac- 
ter of  a  young  man  of  our  office ;  because  his  life  is  a 
life  of  behind  the  scenes^  you  see,  and  I  know  it ;  at 
least  I  now  know  it ;  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  in- 
side and  out !    Now  mind  that's  true !" 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  a  pictur !"  ex- 
claimed Quail,  more  alive  than  usual :  and  he  reached 
bis  hand  instinctively  at  the  bell— pulled  it,  but  it  did 
not  ring— waited  for  the  waiter,  wno  did  not  come — 
i^nd  then  pulled  it  again,  fit  to  pull  the  house  down — 
ordering,  at  the  appearance  of  "  the  sleepy  ^room."  an- 
other glass  of  cold  ahcrry-wWunU,  with  an  air  of  indig- 
nation, as  if  he  were  the  most  neglected  of  men.  The 
waiter,  half  a  somnambulist  and  half  a  deformity,  gath- 
ered up,  almost  unconsciously,  three  empty  glasses — 
slowly  repeated  the  order  at  the  door,  like  a  charity 
cbiid  waiting  for  confirmation,  and,  in  due  time,  placed 
before  the  commander  a  sloppy  goblet  of  yellow-caped 
water,  with  a  lump  of  something  white  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  sticky  tea-spoon  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 

Q,uail  at  once  seemed  a  happy  man ! — a  fresh  glass, 
or  rather  a  glass  of  something  fresh,  and  a  chance  of 
historical  information,  were  before  him. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Pineter — ^now,  If  you  please — now  the 
lad  is  out  of  the  room,  let  me  have  behind  the  scenes." 
Pineter,  little  and  angular  as  his  blowing  life  had 
left  him.  almost  swelled  himself  into  a  Gibbon  as  he 
began  his  history.  The  boa-constrictor  with  a  month's 
abstinence,  and  the  boa-constrictor  after  an  immediate 
vabbit,  could  not  be  more  opposed  to  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance. Sir  Giles  Oveneach  says  of  Welborn,  "  His 
fortune  swells  him  !"  but  nothing  swells  a  man  like  the 
pipe-importance  which  comes  to  a  beinff  of  this  work- 
ing-day world,  when,  in  a  back  parlor,  in  a  small  com- 
pany, he  first  essays  to  enlarge,  with  some  small  anec- 
dote, the  minikin  mind  of  his  fellow- man. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Quail— now  mark  me!— we  have  a 
clerk  in  our  office — ^not  a  large  man,  mind  I  but  an  in- 
dustrious man — not  a  florid,  but  a  pale  man — not  a 
man,  in  short,  given  to  pleasure,  but  a  glutton  at  busi- 
ness from  nine  to  nine  out  of  term,  and  nine  to  ten 
and  upwards  in.  Mr.  Petty,  that's  his  name,  is  beloved 
by  all  in  the  office.  He  is  the  common- law  clerk — 
and  attends  to  the  agency  and  the  accounts — and  as- 
sists Mr.  Pike  in  chancery.  Nothing  puts  him  out  of 
sorts — nothing  goes  wrong.  He  writes  till  he  can't 
spellf  and  runs  about  till  he  can't  walk.  He  tells 
nothing  of  master  or  his  afifairs  to  any  human  being — 
close,  mark  me !  which  you  know  is  very  considerate 
in  a  lawyer's  office." 

"I  should  think  so,"  murmured  Quail,  listening,  fit 
to  burst. 

"  Oh  !'*  continued  Pineter,  uninterrupted  by  Quail's 
response ;  "  oh !  if  you  could  have  seen  his  patience 
under  difficulties — his  politeness,  look  you,  to  clients — 
his  humble  civility,  mark  me,  to  his  master— his  en- 
durance of  tricks  from  the  articled  clerk— his  punctu- 
ality, you  see,  at  office  time.    He  was — if  ever  there 
was  one  in  the  temple — a  lamb  of  the  law !" 
"  A  limb,  you  mean,"  said  Quail. 
*'No,  adownrightiamb,  without  a  bleat  of  complaint" 
*<  Oh !  ah !  quite  a  lamb,"  ejaculated  Quail. 
"And  he  had  only  seventeen  shillings  a- week,  and 
was  married ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  got  work  at  over 
liours,  and  his  wife  was  a  most  industrious  woman  at 
miUiner-work  and  the  like ;  and  he  had  only  two  chil- 
dren, mark  me.    Now,  Mr.  Quail,  you  begin  to  smell 
my  meaning,  eh  I" — bo  Pineter  exclaimed  as  he  worked 
himself  into  the  marrow  of  his  biography. 

"  Upon  my  word  I'm  never  a  bit  nearer  yet,  though 
I  like  the  character  of  Mr.  Petty.  But  I  don't  see  your 
maanine,  no  way !"  And  Quail,  with  an  evident  desire 
to  be  alive,  seemed  at  this  inquiry  to  relapse  into  the 
last  stage  of  mental  consumption. 


"  Why,  then,  this  it  is.  You  see,"  continued  Pineter, 
"you  have  now  seen  Mr.  Petty  before  the  curtain — that 
is — now  mind — because  here  it  is — you  have  now  seen 
him  in  his  duties — and  I'm  right — mind  a  man  is  never 
so  much  a  man  as  when  he  is  in  Au  duties.  Then  he's 
there:  Well,  you've  seen  him  a  perfect  man — a  real  per- 
fect Petty !  Now,  Mr.  Quail,  I'm  going  to  take  you  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Six  weeks  agon,  look  you,  it  was  his 
birth-day— Petty' s  birth-day"— 

"  What — his  annual  birth-day — that  what  we  keep, 
eh  ?"  asked  QuaU. 

"Yes!  that  identical  day.  Well,  nothing  would 
serve  Petty  in  the  hilarity  of  the  moment  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  after  post  had  come  in— just  before  Mr.  Pike 
came  to  office — but  I  and  the  articled  clerk  must  sup 
with  him.  He  wanted  to  keep  it  natural  enou^  No 
denial— indeed  we  did  not  tiy  him  with  one.  But  I'm 
sure  from  his  manner  he  would  not  have  had  it.  Mr. 
Pike  came — testy  as  usual — till  five  o'clock ;  and  then 
Petty  got  over  all  the  work  by  nine.  We  left  soon  after 
Mr.  Pue,  certain  that  Petty  was  sure  to  stay.  To  the 
supper  we  went— knocked,  mind  me — ^waited— knodc- 
ed  again— some  one  answered— told  us  to  ring  the 
second  bell,  and  shut  the  door,  in  order  to  let  It  be  pro* 
perly  opened." 

"Well,  but  it  was  opened,  I  thought,"  inqniied 
Quail. 

"  Don't  interrupt !— Down  came  a  lady— Mrs.  Petty 
— all  over  best!  Up  stairs  we  were  ushered,  and  into 
a  room  we  entered.  There  sat  Petty— Petty,  bleaa 
you !  He  seemed  a  common-law  lion  1  There  he  wasy 
m  a  large,  rather  raggedish,  arm-chair,  looking  twice 
his  office  size— in  a  wrapping-gown  stuffed — his  feet  in 
slippers,  red-uns — his  poor  day-drooping  hair  combed 
up,  or  thrust  up,  into  a  mane ;  and  he  welcomed  ua 
with  a  voice  of  his  own — an  air  of  his  own — a  motion 
of  his  own — all  new,  and  up !  No  loneer  Petty  at  lis, 
a  week ! — it  seemed  Petty  the  Great !  He  blew  up  his 
wife  for  all  she  did  (and  she  did  everything,)  and  for  all 
she  did  not,  and  he  did  nothing.  He  ordered  us  to  our 
seats — chucked  our  oysters  into  our  plates — thrust  our 
gin-and-water  upon  us — sang  a  song  about  *When 
Vulcan  forged' — made  his  wife  sing,  and  then  abused 
her  for  it— drank  twice  for  our  once— bullied  us  both — 
got  very  drunk — and  was  helped,  or  rather  wrenched. 
to  bed  oy  all  of  us.  Could  this  be  Petty — our  Petty  1 
you  say.  Yes,  Mr.  Quail,  it  was  Petty — ^behind  ths 
sceneSf^  mind  you.  In  the  morning  he  was  aeain  at  of- 
fice, we  heard,  as  usual ;  and  certainly,  when  f  saw  him, 
meeker  and  more  attentive  than  ever.  But  I  had  a  tooca 
of  him  "behind  the  scenes,"  and  never  knew  what  a 
common-law  clerk  could  be  before.  Now,  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean  by  this  account  of  Mr.  Petty — ^mind 
me,"  concluded  Pineter. 

"Why,  I  do  jist  guess  at  it,"  replied  QuaU,  as  he 
made  a  conclusive  gulp  of  his  cape-and- water. 

"If  you  sit  in  fnmt^  you  see,  Mr.  Quail,  you  don't 
see  what's  foing  on  behind,"  continued  Pineter,  de- 
termined to  hammer  someiing  like  a  meaning  into  hia 
companion's  understanding.  "  Now,  if  the  magistrate 
hadn't  been  let  behind  the  scenes,  look  you,  and  been 

shown  who  the  Esxrl  of  Z really  was,  he'd 

have  sent  him  right  off  as  a  common  knocker  stealer, 
or  made  him  find  bail,  which  is  worse ;  and  so  have 
committed  somebody  of  consequence,  which,  you  know, 
is  against  all  rule.    Mind  me,  that's  iL" 

"JW  80,"  said  Quail. 

"  Two  sides,  mind.  One  all  dress,  and  show,  and  front 
lamps,  you  see,  far  the  front !  Well,  then,  all's  in  the 
rough  if  you  go  round— all  dark,  dirty,  dingy,  and  ugly 
behind — eh 7 — or  tersy-versy.    Now  you  see." 

"  Quite,"  said  Quail ;  and  he  rose  up  (for  the  land- 
lord had  twice  opened  the  door,  and  shut  it  asain  loud- 
ishly,  without  a  word ;)  and  Quail  hemmed,  and  he 
reached  down  his  beaver. 

"You  are  clear  now,"  said  Pineter;  "because  it's  a 
notion  worth  remembering." 

"  Quite,"  concluded  Quail.  " But,  after  all,  it's  jisl 
the  same,  when  you  think  on  it,  as  the  Adelphi  or  the 
Surrey,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  We  are  but  where  we  aet 
out."    Mr.  Pointer  left  for  the  night. 

The  Harp  was  immediately  closed,  according  to  Act 
of  Parliament  hours ;  and  Quail  reached  his  home  in 
perfect  safety  and  profound  ignorance  1 
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A  SICILIAN  STORY. 

Wk  have  taken  a  somewhat  unusual  liberty,  this 
•week,  of  transcribing  from  the  original — ^a  most  sweet 
and  charming  poem  of  Barry  Cornwall— the  following 
'beautiful  and  heart- touching  story  of  two  Sicilian  lo- 
•vers,  feeling  assured  that  our  numerous  friends  and  pa- 
trons will  follow  with  interest  the  glowing  thoughts 
And  charming  imagery  of  the  poet. 

There  is  a  spirit  within  us,  which  arrays  the  thing 
we  doat  upon,  with  colorings  richer  than  roses — bright- 
er than  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  when  he  flinf  s 
"ids  showers  of  light  upon  the  peach,  or  plays  with  the 
green  leaves  of  June,  and  strives  to  pierce  the  heart  of 
-some  great  forest,  and  scare  from  their  voluptuous  vi- 
-fiions  the  fauns.  There  is  a  spirit  that  comes  upon  us 
when  boyhood  is  departed— before  the  heart  is  canker- 
^ — ere  we  lose  or  cast  away  those  innocent  thoughts 
that  give  to  life  all  its  freshness.  Yet  shall  I  never 
more  feel  this,  although  the  time  has  been  when  I  have 
afieen  love  stealing  in  burning  beauty  o'er  a  young  cheek, 
running  through  its  bright  veins,  and  lighting  up,  like 
-a  heaven,  eyes  of  such  blue  as  was  never  seen  in  sum- 
mer skies.  Then  I  was  an  idler,  and  life  ivas  fresh, 
-and  I  loved,  and  languished,  and  became  a  worshipper 
•of  Cupid,  abasing  myself  before  him.  And  the  recol- 
lection is  sometimes  sweet,  and  the  same  thoughts 
that  pleased  me  then,  still  haunt  me,  but  mostlv  at  the 
hour  when  day  and  evening  meet,  and  that  shadowy 
magician,  twilight,  calls  unsubstantial  shapes  from  his 
cloudy  halls,  and  ranks  them  out  before  us  until  thev 
fill  the  mind  with  unforgotten  things.  Valley  and  hill, 
air,  and  the  dashing  ocean,  the  small  stream,  the  wa- 
ving wood^  and  the  evanishing  sky,  allv  their  powers 
toward  this  subduing  of  the  soul,  and  stand  forth  a 
band  resistless.  If,  then,  the  elements  league  against 
.us,  and  the  heart  rebel  against  the  mind's  command, 
'Why,  we  must  sink  before  these  sickly  dreams,  until 
the  morning,  and  sterner  things  fit  us  to  sail  through 
this  stormy  world,  farewell  to  love — and  yet  'tis  woven 
rln  my  tale. 

There  is  a  story  told  in  Sicily,  of  a  young  giri,  who 
•chose  to  die  of  love.  I  would  have  all  sweet  ladies 
listen,  and  believe,  if  they  possibly  can,  so  strange  a 
story,  that  a  woman  should  ever  grieve  so  deeply,  save 
«he  who  flung  herself  headlons  from  Leucaaia's  pro- 
montoiY,  for  tne  Lesbian  boy ;  but  Time,  as  in  sad  re- 
•quital,  nas  given  to  her  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  some 
bard  swears  that  a  heathen  god  or  goddess  gave  her 
•Bwan-like  wings,  that  she  might  soar  to  heaven.  And 
now,  at  times,  when  the  eloomy  tempests  roar  along 
the  Adriatic,  she  dips  her  plumes  in  the  waves,  and  on 
the  shore  sings  as  of  yore  the  love-crazed  Sappho 
sung. 

One  night  a  mask  was  held  within  the  walls  of  a 
Sicilian  palace;  and  through  the  mable  halls  the  gay- 
-est  flowers  cast  life  and  beauty ;  and  a- low  and  silver- 
voiced  music  was  made  by  fresh  waterfalls  that  stream- 
ed half  hidden  by  sweet  lemon  bowers ;  and  the  perfu- 
ming woodbine  strayed  there,  winding  its  slight  arms 
-around  the  cypress  bough,  growing  there  like  woman's 
love  flourishing  amid  sorrow;  and  every  beautiful 
flower  and  oderous  plant,  born  of  sunny  skies  and 
weeping  rain,  that,  from  the  bosom  of  the  spring,  starts 
into  life  and  beauty,  blossomed;  and  there,  in  walks  of 
evergreen,  were  seen  gay  cavaliers  and  dames  high- 
bom  and  fair,  wearing  a  rich  and  melancholy  smue ; 
and  lovers  full  of  love  or  studious  thought,  wasting 
their  rhymes  upon  the  soft  night  air,  and  spirits  that 
never  sleep  till  morning's  dawn.  Far  away  mount 
^tna  flune  its  eternal  pyramid  of  flame,  high  as  the 
heavens,  while  from  its  heart  issued  hollow  and  subter- 
ranean noises,  and  all  around  the  constellations  hung 
their  starry  lamps,  lighting  the  midnight  sky,  as  though 
they  would  do  honor  to  the  revelry. 

In  that  gay,  shifting  crowd,  there  was  one  elck  at 
soul  with  sorrow ;  and  her  eye  ran  restless  through  the 
throng,  and  then  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her  breast, 
^and  one  checked  sigh  breathed  sweet  reproach  against 
Iher  dear  Italian  boy,  the  dork-eyed  Guido,  whom  she 


loved  so  well.  Why  came  he  not  that  night  to  be  a 
sharer  in  the  bliss  that  sate  on  every  face,  and  bid  ali— 
aye,  all  but  hope,  flee  from  her  heart— for  that  is  pre- 
sent happiness.  Shapes  and  things  that  wear  a  beauty 
like  the  imperial  star  of  Jove,  or  sunset  clouds,  and 
like  an  arch  of  promise,  shine  afar,  are  shadowy  mocke- 
ries and  deceptive  fire.  But  Hope  I  the  brightest  of 
the  pas&ionate  choir  that  ranges  through  3ie  wide 
worid,  touching,  with  passing  fingers,  that  most  strange 
and  various  instrument,  the  human  heart— ah !  why 
dost  thou  80  soon  leave  desolate  the  fond  Isabel  ? 

Dark  eyed  Guide  came  not  all  that  night,  while  she, 
his  voung  and  secret  bride,  sate  watching  there,  pale 
as  the  marble  columns.  She  searched  around,  and 
sickened  at  the  sights  she  saw ;  but  if  she  heaid  a 
quick  or  lighter  bound,  half  arose  and  gazed,  and  drew 
her  white  hand  over  her  tearful  eyes,  to  see  his  raven 
hair  oome  down  in  masses  like  the  stariess  night,  and 
beneath  each  shortened  mask  she  strove  to  catch  h» 
sweet  immutable  smile,  opening  such  line  as  the  boy 
Hylas  wore ;  but  many  passed,  and  bowed,  and  passed 
again — she  looked  on  all  in  vain :  at  last  a  figure  came 
and  whispering  in  her  ear,  asked  in  a  hoarse  and  bitter 
tone  why  she  sate  there  apart,  the  mistress  of  the  tmsL 
while  all  passed  on  unwelcome  by  her  wandering  eye? 
It  was  her  brother's  voice— Leoni  I  yet  it  scarce  could 
be  that  he  would  jeer  her  so.  He  breathed  a  name — 
'twas  Guido !  and  with  trembling  did  she  shrink  from 
his  inquiring  eye,  hiding  the  mighty  secret  of  her  soul. 
Again— ah!  then  she  heard  her  terriUedoom  sound 
like  a  prophecy,  and  she  stole  to  her  chamber  like  a 
pale  and  solitary  shade. 

Now  shall  I  tell  of  him  whose  tongue  had  won  the 
heart  of  Isabel.  Some  said  he  came  from  Milan,  the 
last  of  all  his  race,  and  he  had  fled  to  haughty  Genoa, 
where  the  Dorias  reisned :  a  mighty  city  once,  though 
now  she  sleeps  amid  tier  amphitheatre  of  hills,  or  mts 
in  silence  by  her  dashing  waves,  nor  fills  a  living  page 
in  storjr.  He  had  that  look  which  poets  love  to  paint, 
and  artists  fashion,  and  budding  girls  when  first  their 
dreaminffs  show  them  such  forms  as  maids  may  love. 
He  stood  fine  as  those  spirits,  heaven-descended.  Her* 
mes  or  youni^  Apollo,  or  whom  she,  the  moon-lit  Dian, 
on  the  Latmian  hill,  when  all  the  woods  and  all  the 
winds  were  quiet,  kissed  with  the  kiss  of  immortality; 
and  in  his  eye,  where  love  and  pride  held  contest— lus 
dai'k,  deep-seated  eye — there  was  a  spell  which  those 
can  read  who  love  and  have  been  loved.  And  she — ^but 
what  of  her,  his  chosen  bride,  his  own,  on  whom  he 
gazed  in  secret  pride,  loving  almost  too  much  for  hap- 
piness? Enough  to  say  that  she  was  bom  to  make 
man  happy.  She  was  surpassing  fair :  her  gentle  voice 
came  like  the  fabled  muedc  that  beguiles  the  sailor  on 
the  waters,  and  her  smile  shone  like  the  light  of  hea* 
ven. 

That  morn  they  sat  upon  the  ftreen  sea-beach ;  for 
in  that  land  the  sward  springs  fresh  and  sweet,  close  to 
the  ocean,  and  no  tides  are  seen  to  break  the  glassy 
quiet  of  the  sea :  and  Guido  with  his  arm  around  his 
Isabel,  unclasped  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  which  on  her 
white  and  heaving  bosom  fell  like  things  enraptured, 
bidding  with  jealousy  the  soft  and  amorous  winds  not 
wanton  there ;  and  then  his  dark  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
bound  the  fillets  like  a  coronet  around  her  brow,  and 
bade  her  rise  and  be  a  queen.  Oh  I  it  was  sweet  to  see 
her  delicate  hand  pressed  on  his  parted  lips,  as  though 
to  check  in  mimic  anger  those  kind  whispers  he  knew 
so  well  to  use,  and  on  his  neck  her  round  arm  hung, 
while  half  as  in  command,  and  half  entreaty,  did  her 
swimming  eye  speak  of  forbearance,  until  he  snatched 
from  her  pouting  lips  the  honey-dew  that  lovera  like  to 
steal ;  and  then  in  crimsoning  beauty,  she  plavfully 
frowned,  and  wore  that  self-Mtraying  air  which  wo- 
men loved  and  flattered  love  so  much. 

Oft  would  he  tell,  beneath  the  last  light  of  a  sum- 
mer's day,  how  on  the  lone  Pacific  he  had  been,  when 
the  sea  hon  on  his  watery  way  went  rolling  through 
the  green  billows,  shaking  the  ocean's  dead  tranquiUi^; 
and  he  would  tell  her  of  past  times,  and  where,  nur 
away,  he  ramUed  in  his  boyhood,  and  spoke  of  other 
worids  and  wondera  fair,  mighty  and  magnificent,  for 
he  had  seen  the  bright  sun  worahipped  like  a  god  upon 
that  land  where  first  Columbus  put  his  foot ;  and  tm- 
veled  by  deep  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  Niagara's  cataiacl 
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of  foam,  and  had  eecn  the  wild  deer  wandering  among 
interminable  forests,  where  the  serpent  and  the  savage 
make  their  lair  together.  Nature  there  in  wildest  garb 
stands  undebased  and  nearer  to  the  skies,  and  amid  her 
giant  trees  and  wide  waters,  the  bones  of  things  for- 
gotten, buried  deep,  give  glimpses  of  an  elder  world, 
seen  by  us  but  in  that  fine  and  dreamv  slumber,  when 
Fancy  breathes  her  dim  oracles  on  tne  soul  of  youth. 

Her  sleep  that  night  was  dreadful,  for  in  her  sight 
there  stood  a  dim  and  shadowy  form,  which  pointed 
far  up  the  side  of  £tna,  where,  from  a  black  ravine,  a 
dreary  wood  peeps  out  and  frowns  upon  the  storms  be- 
low. It  gazed  awhile  upon  the  lonely  bride  with  me- 
lancholy air  and  glassy  eye,  when  thus  he  spoke : 

"Awake  and  search  yon  dell,  for,  though  risen  above 
my  old  mortality,  I  have  left  my  mangled  and  unburied 
limbs  a  prey  for  wolves,  and  one  lock  of  my  black  and 
curled  hair— that  one  I  vowed  to  thee,  my  beauty — 
swims  like  a  mere  weed  upon  a  mountain  stream ; 
and  those  dark  eyes  you  used  to  love  so  well,  are  shut, 
and  now  have  lost  their  Ucht  forever.  Go,  then,  unto 
yon  far  ravine,  and  make  mr  your  poor  husband's  heart 
a  quieter  grave  than  what  tne  stream  and  withering 
wmds  may  lend,  and,  beneath  the  basil  tree  which  we 
planted,  give  the  fond  heart  burial,  so  that  tree  shall 
thrive,  and  shed  a  solace  on  thy  after  days :  and  thou 
— but  oh !  I  ask  thee  not  to  guard  the  plant  on  which 
thy  Guido  loved  to  gaze,  for  with  a  spint's  power  I  see 
thy  heart" 

He  said  no  more,  but  with  the  morning  shrunk,  as 
the  shadows  of  the  clouds  are  dispelled  before  the  con- 

3uering  sun-beams,  silently.  Tnen  sprung  she  from 
iie  piUow  where  she  lay,  to  a  wild  sense  of  doubtful 
misery ;  and  she  obeyed  the  dream,  and  joumeved  on- 
ward to  the  mountain,  toward  which  the  phantom 
{pointed,  and  she  pushed  aside  the  thorns  which  grew 
uxuriant  there,  and  with  a  beating  heart  descended 
where  the  waters  washed,  it  said,  its  floating  hair. 

It  was  a  spot  such  as  romancers  painted  when  they 
told  of  dusky  knights  wandering  about  in  old  forests, 
when  the  last  purple  color  of  the  sky  was  waxing  faint, 
and  day  was  dying  in  the  west.  The  trees  (dark  pine 
and  chestnut,  the  dwarf  oak  and  cedar)  shook  tneir 
branches,  until  the  shade  looked  like  a  living  spirit, 
and  seemed  holding  dim  communion  with  the  winds. 
Below  a  tumbling;  river  rolled,  singing  its  fierce  and 
noisy  song;  and  there,  on  shattered  trunks,  grew 
lichens,  and  covered  with  their  golden  garments — 
Death;  and  when  November's  tempests  blew  the  win- 
ter trumpet,  until  its  failing  tones  went  moaning  into 
silence,  every  fijeen  and  loose  leaf  of  the  piny  boughs 
told  some  trembling  story  of  that  dreary  mountain  dell. 

The  spirit  that  awakens  the  soul  to  sights  and  con- 
templations deep,  is  never  idle,  even  wiien  from  out 
the  silence  of  the  desert  a  sob  is  heaved  that  but  the 
leaves  are  shaken ;  but  when  there  comes  across  Its 
frozen  waste  a  rushing  wind,  that  chills  the  heart,  and 
biinffs  tidings  of  ruin  from  those  icy  domes,  the  cast 
and  fashion  of  long  centuries,  it  is  not  for  low  moan- 
Ings  that  the  spirit  of  Nature,  starting  from  her  long 
idleness,  walketh  abroad  with  Death,  sweeping  among 
the  valleys  where  roll  the  avalanches—it  is  not  to  speak 
of  "Doubt"  that  her  ereat  voice,  which  in  the  plains 
brines  to  the  heart  reiolclng,  comes  sounding  like  an 
oracle.  Amid  men  there  are  no  uadess  marvels :  then 
why  cast  on  the  wonder-working  Nature  shame,  or 
deem  that,  like  a  braggart,  she  should  shout  out,  once 
In  an  age :  "  A  mystery  I" 

But  to  my  story.  Down  the  slippery  bank,  with 
trembling  limbs,  and  faintly  beating  heart,  catching  at 
the  brambles  as  her  feet  sunk  in  the  crumbling  earth, 
did  the  poor  girl  tread ;  and  there  she  saw— oh !  until 
that  moment  none  could  tell  (not  even  she)  how  much 
of  hope  the  cheerful  morning  brought,  and  how  she 
from  each  glance  took  courage ;  for  light  and  life  had 
made  her  bold  again,  and  she  could  almost  smile  on  the 
past  night ;  so  with  a  boyant  feeling,  mixed  with  fear, 
lest  she  might  scorn  the  missioned  minister  of  Heaven, 
she  took  her  weary  way  and  searched  the  dell,  and 
there  she  saw  him— dead !  Poor  desolate  child  of  six- 
teen sammersl  had  the  wild  waters  no  pity  on  the  boy 
Si^  «Sd«T  '^^'^  'T*^®'^'  ^^ff  '^^^d  cofd,  the  dark- 
S!l?t  r  wi  J*^'  ^^P^^  fece  upward,  smiling  as  it  was 
uront;  His  young  hmbs  were  mangled  on  the  rocky 


CTOund,  and  amid  the  weltering  weeds  and  shallows, 
his  black  hair  floated  as  the  phantom  had.  told  her,  and 
his  glassy  eye,  like  a  dream,  spoke  of  gone  mortality. 

Isabel  stared  and  laughed  aloud  like  one  whose  brain 
receives  a  sudden  shock ;  and  then  she  looked  agaia. 
and  wept.  At  last — but  why  ask  how  she  went  trem- 
blingly about  her  bloody  task  7  She  took  the  heart 
and  washed  it,  and  bore  it  home,  and  placed  it  amid 
wild  flowers,  such  as  he  used  to  love,  and  beneath  the 
basil-tree  she  made  a  gn^ve,  and  placed  the  heart  in  it, 
doomed  to  the  earth  like  a  thing  that  owned  not  hu- 
manity. 

And  the  tree  grew  and  grew,  and  seemed  brighter 
than  ever  before  she  had  seen  it,  and  the  winds  played 
softly  with  its  leaves ;  and  she  watered  it  with  her  tears, 
and  talked  to  it  as  to  a  living  spiiit,  and  would  place  it 
eently  In  the  shade  when  the  sun  shone  hifh  in  the 
hot  meridian.  She  never  plucked  a  leaf,  nor  let  a  weed 
grow  within  the  shadow  of  its  branches,  and  nursed  it 
as  a  mother  does  her  child,  and  kept  it  sheltered  from- 
the  cold  wind  of  winter ;  and  so  it  ^w  beyond  its  fel- 
lows, and  towered  in  beauty,  waving  and  whispering 
unto  the  moon  and  midnight  air,  and  stood  a  thing 
unequalled  in  the  land. 

But  never  more  along  her  fovorite  vale,  or  In  the 
paths  of  the  village,  or  by  the  rapid  river,  or  on  the 
oeach,  when  clouds  are  sailing  across  the  setting  sun, 
while  the  waters  murmur,  and  breezes  rise  to  bid  the 
day  farewell — no  more  in  any  of  her  once-loved  bowers^ 
whose  sound  or  silence  could  tell  ausht  of  ihe  pas- 
sionate past,  the  pale  girl  trod :  yet  like  an  invisible 
god,  Love  haunted  eacn  spot,  and  filled  the  air  with 
music  soft  and  sweet,  such  as  might  calm  or  conquer 
Death,  (if  he  could  be  conquered,)  and  from  on  high 
sad  airs  fell  on  her  soul,  like  those  she  heard  in  in- 
fancy, and  filled  her  eyes  with  sorrow's  sympathizing 
drops,  and  recollections  of  happier  years  came  throng- 
ing on  her  memory.  Then  she  remembered  all  the 
follies  of  her  heart— how  coy  and  rash — how  scornful 
she  had  been — and  then  again  how  tender  and  how 
coy,  and  every  shifting  of  the  scene  that  sorrow  stamps 
upon  the  mind. 

The  story  never  had  been  told  by  her  who  alone 
knew  of  her  brother's  guilt ;  and  Leoni,  timorous,  lest 
the  blood  which  he  had  shed  should  rise  in  vengeance, 
and  come  abroad  and  claim  a  sepulchre:  or,  perchance, 
fancying  that  the  lie  he  swore :  That  Guido  sailed  and 
never  would  return  again,  was  not  believed  by  his  sis- 
ter Isabel ;  or  that  she  had  discovered  where  he  lay  be- 
fore his  limbs  had  withered,  or— but  whatever  it  was 
that  moved  him,  he  dug  and  found  the  heart  of  Guido 
fresh  as  in  its  life;  for  Isabel,  so  that  it  might  not 
perish  like  the  common  dead,  had  wound  it  round  with 
wax,  and  bathed  it  with  a  curious  medicine.  Leoni 
found  it  where  it  lay  like  a  dark  spell,  and  he  cursed  it 
and  cast  it  Into  the  waves. 

That  day  the  green  tree  withered,  and  Isabel  knew 
the  solace  of  her  mind  was  stolen,  and  she  felt  quite 
alone  in  the  wide  world ;  so  she  hied  her  to  the  distant 
woods  and  cavemed  haunts,  and  where  the  mountain- 
streams  thunder  unto  the  silent  air,  and  left  the  worid, 
and  all  that  man  worships,  behind,  and  all  that  is  en- 
deared to  the  beating  heart ;  but  as  she  looked  fare- 
well, a  quivering  drop  arose  and  dimmed  her  sight — 
the  last  that  frenzy  gave.  And  then  she  went  alone 
into  the  dreary  wilderness,  a  crazed  and  heart-brokeii 
being;  and  in  her  solitude  she  found  a  cavern,  half 
hidden  by  the  blossoming  wild-brier,  and  where  a  black 
and  solitary  pine,  that  had  been  stricken  by  the  fiery 
sword  of  Jove,  stood  and  gave  a  token  and  a  sign  of 
power  and  death,  and  there  she  lived  for  months.  She 
needed  not  the  seasons  or  their  change,  and  she  fed  on 
roots  and  berries.  She  was  seen  but  once,  and  once 
only,  and  then  the  chamois  hunter  started  from  his 
chase,  and  stopped  to  look  a  moment  on  her,  and  could 
not  turn  to  his  sports  after  so  sad  a  sight.  Famine 
sate  upon  her  hollow  cheek,  and  madness  in  her  wan- 
dering gaze,  and  as  the  winds  waver  before  they  die. 
she  spoke  to  herself  a  few  wild  words,  and  sung  a  sad 
broken  melody;  and  as  she  sung,  she  strewed  the 
earth  with  yellow  leaves  that  perished  before  their 
time,  and  well  did  their  fluttering  fall  seem  to  har- 
monize with  the  low  music  of  her  song — the  soiuu^ 
came  like  a  dirge  filling  the  air  about. 
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At  last  one  night  she  wandered  home.  Amid  the 
misty  clouds  the  pale  moon  shot  a  sad  and  troubled 
light.  The  moanins  winds  of  autumn  sang  a  dirge, 
and  shook  the  red  leaves  from  the  forest- trees,  and 
subterranean  voices  spoke.  The  sea  did  rise  and  fall, 
and  then  came  silently  that  fearful  swell  so  well  known 
by  seamen,  and  all  was  like  an  omen.  Isabel  passed 
to  the  room  once  her  own,  where  they  found  her  at  the 
break  of  day ;  her  look  was  smiling,  but  she  did  not 
speak,  nor  motion,  even  to  say— her  heart  was  broke ; 
yet  in  the  quiet  of  her  shinin^^eye  lay  death,  and  some- 
thing we  are  apt  to  think  (wnen  we  discourse  of  some 
such  mournful  theme)  beyond  the  look  of  mere  mor- 
tality. 

She  died— if  we  can  call  that  death,  when  Heaven 
draws  the  parting  breath  so  softly— ana  was  translated 
to  a  brighter,  happier  clime,  for  nought  could  match  or 
make  her  happy  here !  She  died,  and  with  her  gentle 
death,  there  came  sorrow  and  ruin,  and  Leoni  fell  a 
victim  to  an  unconsuming  fire,  that  bums  and  revels 
on  the  heart  of  man — Remorse. 

This  is  the  taJe  of  Isabel,  and  of  her  love,  the  young 
Italian. 
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BY  Mas.    DUMONT. 

"  Shall  I  take  your  baggage,  sir,"  said  an  intelligent 
looking  boy  to  a  traveler,  who  had  just  landed  at  one 
of  our  eastern  cities. 

"My  servant  takes  charge  of  it,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man, but  struck  with  the  peculiar  interest  of  his 
countenance,  as  the  boy  retired,  he  flung  him  a  piece 
of  money.  The  boy  looked  at  it  with  hesitation,  and 
his  pale  cheek  reddened  to  crimson.  Picking  it  up  at 
length,  he  approached  with  an  air  of  embarrassment. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir ;  I  sought  employment,  not  alms." 

"  True,  my  little  Don,"  said  the  gentleman,  laughing, 
"but  you  will  not  return  so  very  a  trifle  on  my 
handsT' 

The  boy  stood  a  moment  in  silence.  His  young 
spirit  evidently  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  appropriating 
the  humiliating  gift,  and  he  remained  twirling  it  in  his 
fingers.  There  was  an  expression  of  mingleahaugh  ti- 
neas and  gratitude  in  his  wrought  features :  and  his 
Blender  form  assumed  all  the  irregular  attitudes  of  inde- 
dfiion.  At  this  moment  a  beggar  approached  them, 
and  his  countenance  brightened. 

"Permit  me,"  he  said,  gracefully  bowing  to  the 
traveler,  "permit  me  to  transfer  your  bounty,"  and 

E resenting  the  unlucky  coin  to  the  humble  mendicant, 
le  instantly  disappeared. 

The  little  incident  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  stranger^  and  two  days  afterward  he  dis- 
tinguished the  elastic  figure  of  the  boy  among  the 
group  of  laborers.  Pleased  at  again  seeing  liim,  he  im- 
mediately approached  him. 

"  May  I  ask  your  name,  my  young  acquaintance  1" 
he  inquired  in  a  tone  of  kindness. 

"Alvah  Hamilton,"  replied  the  boy,  and  he  still 
continued  to  ply  the  instrument  of  labor  with  bateless 
diligence. 

^  Our  traveler,  whose  name  was  Courtney,  looked  at 
him  with  increasing  interest.  The  extreme  beauty  of 
his  countenance,  its  marked  expression  of  liigh  and 
noble  feeling,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  coarseness 
of  his  dress,  and  the  rudeness  of  his  employment 

"  Have  you  parents'?"  inquired  Mr.  Uourtney. 

»*  I  have  yet  a  father." 

"  And  what  is  his  vocation  1" 

"  He  is  a  worn-out  soldier,  sir,  of  the  revolution  j" 
and  the  boy  applied  himself  to  his  tesk  with  an  inten- 
sity that  seemed  intended  to  prevent  any  farther  inter- 
rogation. 

The  tenacious  Courtney,  however,  was  not  to  be 
shaken  off. 

"  Do  you  live  with  your  &ther7" 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"  And  where  7 

The  boy  pointed  in  silence  to  a  decayed  and  miser- 
able dwelling. 

A  keen  November  Mast  which  at  that  moment 


whistled  around  liim,  told  the  inadequacy  of  such  a 
shelter. 

"  A  soldier !"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  and  perhaps 
his  blood  has  been  shed  to  secure  the  rights  of  those 
who  revel  in  luxury !" 

A  few  hours  aften^'ard  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
shattered  habitation.  If  an  interest  in  the  father  had 
been  already  awakened  by  the  son,  it  was  at  once  con- 
firmed by  the  appearance  of  the  old  man,  now  before 
him.  He  had  raised  his  head  slowly  from  the  stafl*  on 
which  he  was  leaning  at  the  entrance  of  the  stranger, 
and  discovered  a  countenance  where  the  lines  of  sorrow 
and  suflerlng  were  distinctly  traced.  Still  there  was 
something  in  his  high  though  fuirowed  brow  that  told 
his  affinity  with  the  proud  Alvah  j  and  ravages  of  in- 
firmity had  not  altogether  robbed  his  wasted  form  of 
the  dignity  of  a  soldier. 

"  Will  you  pardon  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  1"  said 
Mr.  Courtney.  "  I  have  been  led  hither  merely  to  chat 
an  hour  with  a  revolutionary  veteran." 

"  He  who  comes  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  darkness 
must  be  welcome,"  said  the  old  man ;  and  Mr.  Court- 
ney now  perceived  that  he  was  utterly  blind  I 

The  events  of  the  revolution  afforded  an  easy  due  to 
conversation,  and  they  chatted  without  eflfbrt. 

"  I  would,"  said  Mr.  Courmey,  "  that  every  one  who 
assisted  in  our  glorious  struggle  might  individually 
share  the  prosperity  it  has  confirmed  to  our  nation.  1 
fear,  however,  there  are  many  whose  blood  has  even 
cemented  the  proud  fabric  of  our  independence,  that 
are  themselves  in  want  and  obscurity." 

"True,"  said  the  old  man,  "the  decayed  soldier 
whose  strength  was  wasted  in  the  conflict,  has  but 
little  for  himself  to  hope ;  but  I  trust  his  posterity  will 
reap  the  harvest  he  has  sown." 

"  You  have  a  son,"  said  Mr.  Courtney,  "  worthy  of 
such  a  harvest.    Is  the  youth  called  Alvah,  your  all  V* 

"  All  that  survives  of  a  large  family.  He  alone,  the 
child  of  my  old  age,  has  been  spared  to  save  me  from 
public  dependence." 

"  Have  you  been  long  deprived  of  sight,"  asked  Mr. 
Courtney. 

"  Only  two  years." 

"  And  during  that  period  have  you  had  no  resource- 
but  the  labor  of  your  son !" 

"  None }  but  the  wants  of  a  soldier  are  few,  and  the 
filial  piety  of  my  boy  renders  him  cheerful  under  every 
privation  that  affects  only  himself.  He  labors  inces- 
santly, and  I  have  no  regret,  but  that  of  seeing  him 
thus  fettered  to  servitude?' 

"  I  would,"  said  Mr.  Courtney  with  enthusiasm,  "I 
would  that  I  could  place  him  in  a  sphere  more  suited 
to  his  worth.  With  the  advantage  of  education  he 
would  become  an  ornament  to  society ;  but  this  under 
your  peculiar  circumstances,  he  cannot  have  had  in  an 
ordinary  degree." 

"  But  for  his  taste  of  learning,"  said  the  soldier,  "  he 
must  have  been  utterly  destitute.  There  were  hours, 
however,  when  he  could  not  labor,  and  as  these  have 
been  invariably  devoted  to  study,  he  has  gradually  ac- 
quired its  common  principles." 

The  entrance  of  Alvah  himself  interrupted  the  con- 
versation. He  had  brought  some  little  delicacies  for 
his  father,  the  avails  of  his  day's  labor. 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Courtney,  "of 
making  some  arrangements,  with  the  approbation  of 
your  father,  for  your  future  establishment.  I  grieve  to 
see  a  boy  of  promise  thus  losing  the  spring  time  of 
life." 

"  You  forget,  sir,"  said  Alvah,  respectfully  bowingr, 
**  that  I  can  embrace  no  proposal  that  would  separate 
me  from  my  father,  however  advantageous." 

"  Certainly  not  in  his  present  situation ;  but  I  have 
friends  here,  who  will  readily  assist  me  in  making  a 
suitable  provision  for  his  support,  and  you  may  then 
be  put  to  business  that  will  secure  you  a  future  com- 
petence." 

"Impossible,  sir !  My  father  can  have  no  claims  like 
those  on  his  son.  'Tis  a  short  season  only  since  my 
weakness  required  his  support,  and  shall  I  now  transfer 
the  duties  of  filial  gratitude  to  the  hand  of  charity  T* 

Mr.  Courtney  knew  not  what  to  reply. 

"Do  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  your  profiered 
kindness,"  continued  the  boy,  wiiile  his  aaik  eye  Bwan> 
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in  tears,  and  every  trace  of  pride  suddenly  gave  place 
to  the  liveliest  expression  ot  gratitude ;  "I  feel  deeply 
your  benevolent  soiicitude  for  my  interest,  but,  indeed, 
sir,  I  am  perfectly  happy  in  mv  present  condition.  My 
father,  too,  is  satisfied  with  the  slender  provision  my 
labor  affords,  and  should  it  hereafter  become  insufficient, 
I  will  not  scruple  to  ask  the  aid  of  benevolence." 

Mr.  Courtney  was  affected.  The  soldier  had  again 
leaned  his  heaa  over  his  staff  and  was  probably  invok- 
ing blessings  on  the  head  of  his  sonl  A  storm  had 
commenced,  and  the  sleet  was  even  then  dripping 
through  the  broken  roof.    Mr.  Courtney  rose  to  depart. 

"Must  I  then  go,"  he  exclaimed,  "  without  render- 
ing you  any  service?— Will  you  not  accept,"  and  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket — but  Alvah  drew  back  with 
an  expression  that  answered  the  unfinished  sentence. 
The  old  man  gave  him  his  hand  with  a  smile  of  be- 
nignity. 

"  Accept  my  thanks,  sir,  and  suffer  me  to  crave  the 
name  of  him  who  has  thus  sought  the  dwelling  of 
poverty." 

The  stranger  gave  his  name  and  address,  and  receiv- 
ing a  promise  that  they  would  seek  him  in  future  need, 
he  reluctantly  left  them. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  a  man  of  feeling^  but  he  was  also 
a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  with  the  votaries  of  dissipation, 
the  soft  and  holy  whisperings  of  benevolence  are  too 
often  lost  in  more  seductive  strains.  The  scene  he  had 
now  witnessed  had,  however,  awakened  all  his  better 
principles.  The  dignified  submission  of  the  father — 
the  proud  humility  of  the  son,  preferring  the  most  ser- 
vile labor  to  the  shadow  of  dependence — his  deep  but 
«uiet  tenderness  for  his  unfortunate  parent,  and  hisper- 
iect  exemption  from  selfish  feeling — all  were  impressed 
on  their  visitant  If  an  intercourse  with  the  good,  in- 
fluences even  cold  and  torpid  hearts — as  is  beautifully 
exemplified  by  the  Persian  fable  of  the  piece  of  clay  that 
i>ecame  an  odoriferous  substance  by  the  contact  of  the 
rose — that  influence  must  be  strong  indeed  on  the  soul 
of  feeling.  The  gems  of  the  heart  but  let  the  language 
of  pure  and  elevated  sentiments  be  heard,  and  the 
chords  of  responsive  feeling  at  once  awaken  like  the 
sleeping  tones  of  the  harp  attuned  by  the  winds  of 
heaven.  For  a  little  time,  the  pageantry  of  the  world 
lost  its  power  on  the  mind  of  the  gay  Courtney,  and 
the  haunts  of  pleasure  were  forgotten.  He  shuddered 
as  he  contrasted  the  elegancies  which  surrounded  him 
with  the  destitution  he  had  witnessed.  The  straw 
pallet  of  age  and  infinnity — the  scanty  fuel — the  pre- 
•carious  supply — the  picture  that  memory  drew  seemed 
even  yet  more  vivid  than  the  reality. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Courtney  had  left  the  city, 
but  a  blank  cover,  enclosing  five  hundred  dollars,  had 
been  placed  by  an  unknown  hand  in  that  of  the  old 
soldier.  Years  passed  away,  and  the  glow  of  unearthly 
pleasure  that  the  traveler  then  experienced  was  gradual- 
ly forgotten.  The  blandishments  of  pleasure  resumed 
their  wonted  influence — her  glittering  wave  again 
hurried  him  onward  without  the  power  of  reflection ; 
and  if  a  momentary  wish  would  nave  led  him  to  in- 
quire the  farther  fate  of  Alvah  Hamilton,  the  bright 
phantasma  that  surrounded  him  diverted  his  purpose. 
Death  had  deprived  him  of  an  amiable  wife,  wnose  in- 
fluence might  have  won  him  from  the  sphere  of  Illusion, 
and  his  only  child,  early  accustomed  to  the  round  of 
fashionable  pursuits,  thought  not  of  opposing  them. 
The  exalted  sentiments,  however,  which  even  in  child- 
hood she  had  imbibed  from  her  mother,  preserved  her 
from  their  contaminating  influence;  and  amid  the 
blights  of  a  gay  worid  the  purity  of  her  character  re- 
mained stainless  as  the  snows  of  the  unapproachable 
cliff.  Gentle  as  the  reed  of  summer,  she  yielded  to  the 
Impulse  of  those  with  whom  her  lot  was  cast ;  but  her 
mind,  supported  by  a  high  and  frequent  communion 
with  the  memory  of  her  sainted  parent,  escaped  the 
thraldom  which  habit  might  otherwise  have  secured. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  accompanied  an  invalid  friend 
to  the  medicinal  springs  at  Ballston.  This  village,  at 
the  lime,  was  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  to  a 
mind  like  Isabel  Courtney's  afforded  themes  of  limitless 
reflections.  The  buoyancy  of  health  was  here  con- 
trasted with  the  languor  of  disease — the  hectic  of  death 
with  the  laugh  of  revelry— palpable  images  of  mortality 
mingled  with  the  votaries  of  pleasure— the  listless  who 


strove  to  annihilate  time,  and  the  dying,  who  sought 
to  add  yet  a  few  days  to  those  they  had  now  to  number. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Isabel,  she  was  one  day 
struck,  on  entering  the  common  sitting-room,  by  an 
old  man,  who  sat  alone  and  apparently  unnoticed. 
His  sightless  eyes,  his  palsied  limbs,  and  the  white 
locks  that  were  thinly  scattered  over  his  pallid  tern* 
pies,  all  at  once  riveted  her  attention.  Her  heart 
throbbed  with  pity,  but  reverence  mingled  with  com- 
passion as  she  marked  the  settled  and  placid  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance.  At  no  great  distance  a  group 
of  ladies  were  indulging  in  bursts  of  levity,  that,  at  this 
moment,  struck  most  discordantly  on  her  heart. 

She  felt  that  the  presence  of  unfortunate  age  should 
at  least  inspire  respect,  and  involuntarily  approaching 
the  unheeded  old  man,  she  was  half  resolved  to  ad- 
dress him.  Her  natural  timidity,  however,  still  with* 
held  her,  till  at  length  called  by  one  of  the  hoyden 
group  to  partake  of  some  strawberries.  The  irresolute 
expression  of  her  countenance  at  once  changed  to  that 
of  pleasure. 

**l  will  beg  some,''  she  said,  unhesitatingly  present- 
ing her  work-basket,  "for  this  old  gentleman"— and 
she  now  approached  him  without  embarrassment — 
"  Will  you  accept  some  stnwbenies,  sir?" 

The  voice  of  Isabel  was  like  the  low  dying  tones  of 
an  instrument;  it  touched  every  chord  of  the  soul. 
The  old  man  received  them  with  a  smile  that  spoke  a 
benediction,  while  an  elegant  though  youthful  stran- 
ger, who  stood  reading  a  newspaper  with  Ms  back 
toward  them,  suddenly  turned  round  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  blushing  girl  with  mingled  admiration  and  sur- 
prise. 

She  instinctively  retreated,  and  joining  the  pjoup 
she  had  hitherto  shunned,  mingled  in  their  trifling. 
Soon  after  the  youth  himself  approached  with  her  bas- 
ket Presenting  it  with  a  look  o£  indescribable  import, 
he  said : 

"Accept,  Miss,  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  age  for 
your  delicate  attention." 

He  then  disappeared.  In  a  short  time  he  returned, 
and  addressed  the  old  man  in  a  tone  of  respect  and 
tendemesa 

"  I  have  at  length  found  more  quiet  lodgings,  sir, 
and  will  attend  you  whenever  you  feel  able  to  walk." 

The  old  man  rose,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
youth,  they  left  the  apartment. 

"  They  are  then  to  be  temporary  sojourners  in  the 
village,''  thought  Isabel ;  and  a  sensauon  of  pleasure, 
of  which  she  was  perhaps  unconscious,  arose  from  the 
idea  of  again  meeting  them.  She  was  not  disappoint- 
ed. They  met  the  next  morning  at  the  spring — and 
again  and  again  met. 

Who  shall  describe  the  mingling  of  kindred  spirits? 
Who  shall  trace  the  intricate  sources  of  that  mysterious 
passion  which  sweeps  like  a  torrent  over  the  hu- 
man soul?  Scarcely  a  word  had  passed  between 
the  youthful  strangers — they  knew  nothing  of  each 
other  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  short  days ;  yet  the 
years  that  had  preceded  them  had  become  to  them  as 
a  tedious  dream — the  present  was  their  all  of  existencei 
and  resembled  the  renovating  lUe  of  the  chrysalis, 
when  it  "sails  on  new  wings,  through  the  summer 
air." 

As  yet,  however,  imconscious  of  the  dangerous 
source  of  this  new  sense  of  enjoyment,  they  met  with- 
out embarrassment.  The  blush  that  dyed  the  cheek 
of  Isabel  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  was  that  of 
abstract  pleasure ;  and  the  light  which  flashed  from 
his  eye  at  her  approach,  was  brilliant  as  the  rays  of 
heaven.  The  failing  health  of  the  blind  old  man,  whom 
he  daily  attended  to  the  spring,  afforded  their  only  chie 
even  to  passing  remark.  The  deep  interest  which  his 
appearance  excited  in  the  bosom  of  Isabel,  conquered 
the  scruples  of  vestal  reserve,  and  she  frequently  ven- 
tured a  timid  inquiry  respecting  the  aged  invalid. 

There  are  a  thousand  nameless  attentions,  too  tri- 
fling for  description,  that  come  with  a  cheering  influ- 
ence over  the  feeling  heart,  like  the  imperceptible 
breeze  that  stirs  the  delicate  leaf.  Such  were  the  at- 
tentions which  fortune  invariably  elicited  from  the 
hand  of  Isabel,  no  matter  how  narrow  her  sphere  of 
action.  Her  voice,  her  step,  w^ere  already  known  to 
the  discriminating  ear  of  the  old  man ;  and  if  hia  cane 
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was  dropped,  or  a  seat  was  brought  him,  he  knew  the 
ready  hand  that  presented  them.  He  was,  however, 
evidently  and  rapidly  failing— and  at  last  Isabel  met 
the  interesting  stranger  no  longer. 

Three  days  passed,  and  her  attendance  on  her  friend 
became  a  penance.  A  walk  wns  proposed,  and  weary 
-of  herself^  she  eladly  became  one  of  the  party.  As 
they  passed  within  view  of  the  village  cemetry,  her 
caze  was  arrested  by  a  funeral  procession.  Their  du' 
ues  were  finished,  and  they  were  returning — ^but  there 
was  one  who  yet  lingered,  and  with  folded  arms  leaned 
over  the  new-made  grave  I  Could  it  be—?  yes,  it  was 
the  youthful  stranger— and  Isabel  at  once  comprehend- 
ed the  melanchdy  scene. 

The  party  proceeded,  and  ere  they  returned,  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  was  flooded  with  the  silver  light  of 
a  fuU  moon.  The  feelings  of  Isabel  were  rendered  yet 
more  intense  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  hour, 
and,  almost  unable  to  proce^,  she  leaned  on  the  arm 
of  the  friend,  whose  health  was  yet  but  imperfectly 
restored,  and  fell  behind  her  gayer  companions.  Again 
her  eye  was  turned  to  the  last  asyium  of  humanity — 
the  solitary  mourner  had  left  the  spot,  and  was  slowly 
returnine  to  the  vUlage.  Their  paths  Intersected,  and 
he  was  fOready  before  her.  He  bowed,  and  both  were 
ior  some  moments  silent. 

He  at  length  said,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  emotion : 

"  The  cause  which  brought  me  hither,  is  now  termi* 
nated  in  the  grave.  I  leave  this  place  to-morrow.  Suf- 
fer me,  then.  Miss,  even  at  this  moment  of  sorrow,  to 
thank  you  for  the  interest  you  may  have  evinced  in 
the  sufiering  of  my  darted  father— for  the  soothlnff 
attentions  you  may  have  paid  him.  If  the  cup  of  a^ 
fliction  is  ever  yours,  may  some  kind  spirit,  gentle  as 
your  own,  temper  its  bitterness— some  being,  bright 
and  lovely  as  yourself  hover  round  your  pillow." 

Isabel  could  not  reply.  Her  party  had  now  halted, 
and  as  she  rejoined  them,  the  young  stranger  uttered  a 
stifled  farewell,  and  striking  into  another  path,  disap- 


On  her  return,  the  subdued  Isabel  was  pressed  to  the 
bosom  of  her  utther.  If  anything  at  this  moment 
could  have  given  her  pleasure,  it  was  Ills  arrival,  as  she 
panted  to  leave  a  spot  that  was  now,  to  her,  utterly 
devoid  of  interest.  The  light  adieus  of  ceremony  were 
oasily  concluded,  and  early  the  following  morning  she 
was  equipped  for  departure. 

As  her  father  hanaed  her  into  the  carriage,  he  stopped 
to  speak  with  an  acquaintance,  while  a  young  who  was 
passing  at  the  moment  suddenly  paused,  and  clasping 
his  hand,  exclaimed : 

"  Mr.  Courtney — my  benefactor !" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the  astonished 
Courtney.  "  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  give  so  flat- 
tering a  title." 

"Ah,"  said  the  youn^  man,  whose  countenance  and 
voice  were  but  too  familiar  to  trembling  Isabel,  "  am  I 
then  so  changed?  I  am  Alvah Hamilton,  the  soldier's 
son,  whom  several  years  ago  you  rescued  from  extreme 
poverty !" 

Mr.  Courtney  pressed  his  hand  with  emotion. 

"  You  mean,  my  young  friend,  the  scornful  boy  whom 
I  would  have  rescued,  but  for  his  Intolerable  pride." 

*^  Oh,  sir,  evasion  is  unavailing.  We  could  not  mis- 
take the  hand  that  relieved  us.  Have  you  not,  then, 
some  interest  in  hearing^will  you  not  suffer  me  to  tell 
you  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  your  bounty?" 

"  I  shall  gladly  listen  to  ought  in  which  you  are  con- 
•cemed,"  said  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Alvah  proceeded. 

'*  Two  days  after  you  left  us,  my  pwor  father  was  re- 
moved to  a  more  comfortable  shelter,  and  I  was  en- 
tered at  school.  I  could  yei  attend  to  the  personal 
wants  of  my  fSather,  and  incited  to  exertion  by  every 
claim  of  gratitude  and  duty,  I  could  but  progress  in  my 
studies.  I  was  soon  a  ready  penman  and  accountant, 
and  a  year  afterwards  was  recieived  into  a  wealthy  mer- 
cantile house  as  an  under  clerk.  My  wages  enabled 
ine  to  make  immediate  provision  for  my  father,  and 
they  were  yearly  augmented.  And  now,"  he  added,  in 
a  subdued  tone,  "  since  he  is  at  length  called  to  receive 
far  higher  wealth  than  that  of  earth,  my  first  exertions 
ahall  be  to  dischaiige  tlie  pecuniary  part  of  that  obliga- 
tion which  has  so  greatly  influenced  my  present  des- 
tiny." 


"The  obligation  which  you  speak  of,"  said  Mr. 
Courtney,  "does  not  exist.  An  ample  equivalent  was 
at  once  received  in  the  pleasure  of  assisting  indigent 
virtue.  Do  not  then  wound  again  by  so  unjust  an 
allusion — but  tell  me.  Is  your  venerable  father  no 
more?" 

Alvah  briefly  sketched  the  late  events,  and  Mr. 
Courtney  now  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Farewell,  dear  Alvah.  My  carriage  has  been  some 
time  waiting.  Believe  that  I  rejoice  in  your  prosperity, 
and  remeinber  you  may  always  command  my  friend- 
ship." 

Alvah  looked  wistfully  after  him  as  he  departed,  but 
the  form  of  Isabel  was  not  visible.  She  had  shrunk 
back  in  the  carriage  at  his  approach,  and  had  thus  es- 
caped observation.  From  her  father,  who,  himself  too 
much  excited  to  notice  the  agitation  of  his  child,  she 
now  heard  a  description  of  nis  knowledge  of  Alvah 
Hamilton.  She  made  no  comments,  but  every 
word  was  treasured  up  in  her  heart;  and  though 
years  passed  away  without  a  single  event  to  recall 
his  memory,  every  vision  of  her  fancy,  every  idea 
of  moral  excellence  in  the  imagination  of  Isabel  was 
identified  with  his  image.  This  imperishable  attach* 
ment,  however,  partook  of  the  high  tone  of  her  mind. 
It  was  a  deep  and  sacred  principle,  hidden  in  the  re- 
cesses of  her  heart,  and  leaving  no  trace  on  the  sur- 
face of  her  character. 

Isabel  was  far  too  lovely  to  remain  unsought,  and 
Mr.  Courtney  was  astonished  at  her  decided  rejection 
of  repeated  and  q^lendid  offera  He  expostulated,  he 
entreated^  he  taxed  her  with  perverseness.  She  dep* 
recated  lus  anger  with  seraphic  gentleness.  She  anti- 
cipated his  every  other  wish,  out  her  firmness  re- 
mained unshaken.  His  attention  was  at  length  called 
to  objects  of  yet  deeper  anxiety. 

His  love  of  pleasure,  his  unbounded  expenditures, 
his  recklessness  of  gain,  had  gradually  wasted  an  es- 
tate which,  though  sufficient  tor  all  the  chaster  ele- 
gancies of  life,  was  Inadequate  to  the  support  of  prodi- 
gality. 

He  now  stood  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  those  who 
had  shared  his  substance,  looked  coldly  and  carelessly 
on  his  wreck,  while  the  unhafipy  Courtney,  driven 
almost  to  madness,  could  scarcely  believe  the  perfidy  of 
the  worid  he  had  hitherto  implicitly  trusted.  He  was 
not,  however,  without  a  comforter.  At  this  hour  of 
trial,  the  virtues  of  his  child  became  more  fully  de- 
veloped, as  the  gems  gleam  brightest  through  the 
shades  of  darkness.  HerafTectioA  deepening  in  in- 
tensity as  its  object  was  deserted  by  others ;  her  forti- 
tude, her  cheerfulness  now  came  over  his  scorched 
heart  with  balmy  influence.  Their  family  seat  was  to 
be  publicly  sold,  and  the  fearful  day  arrived.  While  it 
was  yet  crying,  a  new  purchaser  appeared,  apparently 
from  a  distance.  His  horse  dripped  with  speed,  and 
his  countenance  was  pale  and  agitated.  The  property, 
as  is  frequent  in  such  cases,  was  going  off  at  half  its 
value,  and  the  stranger  bid  it  of!'.  Mr.  Courtney  was 
still  the  occupant,  and  the  new  proprietor  called  on  him 
immediately.  Isabel  had  that  moment  left  her  father 
for  some  domestic  call ;  and  the  unfortunate  man  was 
musing  on  their  impending  expulsion  from  their  pre- 
sent residence,  when  Alvah  Hamilton  stood  suddenly 
before  him. 

"  Welcome,  most  welcome,  to  my  heart,  dear  Alvah,'* 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  can  no  longer  welcome  you  to  my 
home.  You  have  come  but  to  witness  my  removal 
from  all  that  was  once  mine.  I  am  here  only  on  suf- 
ferance. To-morrow  I  may  have  no  shelter  for  my 
head." 

"Not  so,"  cried  Alvah;  "you  have  yet  a  shelter: 
your  present  home  is  still  yours,  and  no  earthly  power 
can  drive  you  from  it" 

"What  mean  you?"  said  the  breathless  Courtney. 

"Fourteen  years  since,"  he  replied,  "you  presented 
my  father  a  sum  which  then  preserved  him  from  want, 
and  secured  me  subsequent  wealth.  He  received  it 
but  as  a  loan,  and  that  debt  devolved  on  me.  True, 
you  disclaimed  it,  but  it  was  yet  uncancelled.  Reluc- 
tant to  ofiend  you,  I  delayed  its  discharge,  though  the 
amount  was  long  since  appropriated  in  my  imagination 
for  that  purpose.  It  has  not,  however,  lain  idle.  The 
profits  of  tfaie  house  in  which  some  years  ago,  I  became 
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a  partner,  have  been  considerable.  Your  little  capital 
has  acquired  its  share,  and  its  amount  has  this  day  re- 
deemed your  forfeited  estate.  By  a  mere  accident  I 
had  seen  it  advertised,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  hastening 
hither.  And  now,"  he  added,  taking  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Courtney,  with  a  radiant  smile,  **  Will  you  not  wel- 
come your  Alvah  to  your  home  7  It  is  long  since  you 
gave  me  a  check  on  your  friendship.  I  have  come  to 
claim  It ;  and  surely  you  can  no  longer  refuse  the  title 
of  .my  benefactor,  when  from  your  bounty  I  derived 
not  merely  wealth,  but  the  unutterable  pleasure  of  this 
moment." 

Mr.  Courtney  wept.  The  thoughtless  "  man  of  the 
world"  wept  at  the  sacred  triumpn  of  virtue.  Alvah 
himself  was  overcome  with  the  scene.  A  portrait  of 
Isabel  hung  directly  opposite  him,  and  it  now  caught 
his  eye.  Starting  back  with  amazement,  he  gazed  at 
it  as  at  a  phantom.  It  looked,  indeed,  like  a  thing  of 
life — the  blue  eye  seemed  to  beam  with  expression 
through  its  long  dark  lashes,  and  there  was  surely 
breath  on  the  deep  red  lip.  Just  so  the  auburn  hair 
was  parted  on  her  white  forehead  when  he  last  saw 
her— just  so  its  shining  ringlets  strayed  over  her  snowy 
neck. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  turning  to  Mr. 
Courtney,  "  who  is  the  original  of  the  picture." 

Surprised  at  the  agitation  of  his  manner,  Mr.  Court- 
ney replied : 

"  Have  you  seen  her  7" 

"  Seen  herl  O  yes  I  her  image  has  been  long,  long 
engraven  on  my  heart ;  but  of  ner  name  I  am  yet  ig- 
norant." 

"  Hor  name  is  Courtney,"  said  the  astonished  father. 
"She  is  my  only  child." 

"Gracious  heaven l"  exclaimed  Alvah,  "what  new 
excitement  awaits  me  1" 

"  May  I  ask  the  cause  of  this  emotion,  Alvah  7  How, 
or  in  what  manner,  have  you  known  my  beloved  Isa- 
bel?" 

Alvah  gave  a  wild  and  passionate  description  of  their 
early  and  limited  acquaintace ;  and  the  long-concealed 
attachment  of  his  daughter  was  at  once  levealod  to  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Courtney. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  taking  the  throbbing  hand  of  his 
young  friend,  "  tell  me.  Alvah,  in  sacred  faith,  if  this 
imperfect  knowledge  of  my  child  has  awakened  a  sen- 
timent of  tenderness  7" 

Alvah  flung  himself  into  his  arms. 

"  Ah,  sir,  have  I  not  cherished  her  memory  through 
the  long  season  of  utter  hopelessness  7  Has  not  my 
spirit  turned  from  all  the  allurements  of  the  worid,  to 
continue  with  the  recollection  of  her  virtues  7" 

Mr.  Courtney  left  the  room  in  silenoe,  and  returned 
with  the  trembling  Isabel. 

"  Ye  are  worthy  of  each  other,"  he  said,  and  joining 
their  hands,  he  invoked  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  the 
dearest  objects  of  his  heart.  He  then  left  them  to  pour 
out  his  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  thus  redeemed  the 
everlasdng  promise — "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 
for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 


THE   STORY   OP   TERESINA. 

Many  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  there  labored,  in  a  small  studio  on  the  Mont 
Cavallo,  a  young  German  student  in  sculpture.  Like 
his  fellows,  he  was  seldom  aware  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  the  source  from  whence  means  were  to 
be  derived  for  carrying  him  to  the  end  of  it ;  but  in 
talent  they  allowed  him  to  stand  above  them.  Still 
his  chief  employment  was  to  toil  upon  the  works  of 
ardsts  of  older  standing,  and  to  confer  fame  while  he 
received  the  wages  of  mere  labor.  Thus  the  genius  of 
Frederic  was  known  only  to  his  familiar  associates, 
and  the  original  exercise  of  it  was  of  necessity  confined 
to  the  hours  which  others  devoted  to  repose  or  festal 
days,  when  scarcely  another  hand  was  to  work  in  the 
whole  capital. 

The  palazzo  belonged  to  the  Marchess  di ^  a 

nobleman  of  great  wealth  but  redred  habits,  which 
caused  him  to  spend  his  time  chiefly  among  the 
peasantry  of  his  estate,  leaving  the  splendid  abode  in 


question  to  a  branch  of  his  family  which  had  shared  in 
the  general  decay  of  his  country.  In  the  pourse  of  his 
visits  to  the  mutilated  statues  and  basso-relievos, 
Frederic  had  discovered  a  living  work  of  perfecdon, 
destined  to  be  a  subject  of  more  devoted  stuay  than  all 
the  wonders  which  marble  had  yet  produced. 

Tereedna  had  just  arrived  at  an  age  to  make  her 
friends  sensible  of  her  peculiar  situation.  She  was, 
unhappily,  too  highly  bom  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  of 
the  various  ways  wtuch  were  open  to  the  daughters  of 
the  simple  citizen,  and  the  dependent  state  of  her  pa- 
rents rendered  it  next  to  impossible  that  she  would 
ever  be  raised  beyond  it.  She  had  sprung  up  amid 
ruin,  and  would  there,  in  all  probability,  fade  n^ected 
away.  At  the  same  time,  the  young  Roman  possessed 
the  ardent  feelings  of  her  country  in  a  degree  as  far 
above  the  common  order  as  were  her  pale  and  daik- 
eyed  beauty  and  the  proud  style  of  her  perfect  symme- 
try. 

Both  Teresina  and  the  young  German  were  eariy  in 
discovering  that  they  had  met  in  each  other,  for  the 
first  rime,  the  capabiuty  of  mutual  comprehension  and 
feeling.  The  commencement  of  their  acquaintance 
had  been  confined  to  an  inclination  of  the  head,  as  they 
occasionalbr  encountered  upon  the  richiy-omamentea 
terraces  of^  the  palace  garden,  the  one  musing  over 
classic  balustrades  of  inlaid  marble,  storied  pe&stals, 
and  statues  of  whatever  was  most  enchanting  in  his- 
tory or  fable ;  the  other,  retiring  with  the  sweet  wild 
witnesses  of  a  Roman  spring,  which  burst  forth  spon- 
taneously from  the  neglected  plot — the  rim  of  the 
sculptured  fountain,  the  ruined  wall  of  ages  more  re- 
mote. 

The  meetings  between  Teresina  and  Frederic  were 
no  longer  caused  by  accident.  She  knew  the  moment 
of  his  release  from  labor,  and  whether  by  the  blaze  of 
the  bright  spring  morning,  or  the  shades  of  its  dewy 
sunset  her  form  was  among  the  statues,  her  feelings 
beneath  the  cypress.  She  asked  not  if  this  was  love — 
no  matter  tefuU  it  was.  She  never  could  be  any  thing 
to  Frederic.  The  thought  of  hanging  a  disastrous  load 
on  his  arduous  path  to  fame  never  once  occurred  to 
her.  She  never  could  be  anything  to  any  one  else,  for 
who  could  be  worth  the  reservation  of  her  heart,  where 
her  merit  was  to  be  measured  by  fortune? 

The  feelings  of  Frederic  were  not  so  devoid  of  plan, 
though  that  plan  was  mainly  supported  by  chimeras. 
His  only  chance  of  possessing  Teresina  was  by  a  rise 
in  reputadon,  which  should  atone  for  his  want  of  birth; 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  passion  and  profession  al- 
ready foresaw  such  miraculous  events  as  had  never 
before  occurred,  excepting  in  the  brain  of  a  Glerman 
lover. 

"  Frederic,"  said  a  voice,  soft,  clear  and  celesdal,  as 
though  it  had  proceeded  from  one  of  those  fabled  in- 
habitants of  the  sky ;  "  I  did  not  expect  you  to-night, 
but  am  here  because  I  would  be  where  you  have  been.'* 

"  Alas !  Teresina,  and  such,  for  I  know  not  how  long 
a  time,  is  all  the  intercourse  that  will  subsist  between 
us.  It  is  the  will  of  fortune  that  we  part.  I  see  the 
star-light  trembling  in  your  eyes,  when  I  would  look 
to  you  for  courage.  We  never  yet  have  spoken  of  the 
feeling  by  which  our  hearts  are  united,  for  in  your 
guileless  countenance  I  have  fancied  that  I  read  the 
secret  more  clearly  than  your  tongue  could  tell  it. 
These  bonds  are  love — ^wild,  enthueaastic,  unchange- 
able as  our  natures.  It  has  made  our  happiness ;  it 
depends  upon  ourselves  whether  it  is  to  make  our  mis- 
ery. I  depart  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune.  It  may 
not  be  vanity,  if  I  declare  to  you  (for  what  I  breathe 
in  your  ear  is  no  more  than  thinking  aloud)  that  I  feel 
within  me  the  qualides  to  secure  them.  Then,  when 
we  meet  again,  we  shall  bless  the  pain  of  this  paning- 
hour  as  having  led  to  joys  which  now  we  dare  not 
dream  of." 

Months  passed,  but  the  serene  absence  of  positive 
sorrow  existed  for  Teresina  no  longer.  The  scenes  of 
beauty  wherein  she  might  have  waned  away  her  life  in 
tranquillity,  had,  every  one  of  them,  some  memorial  of 
a  bliss  which  she  had  enjoyed  only  to  be  sensible  of  its 
loss. 

Shortly  before  this  period,  circumstances  had  for  a 
season  called  her  lofty  relation,  the  marchese,  to  Rome, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  grown  up.    He  was  a 
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nobleman  of  high  character,  and,  though  far  advanced 
in  life,  retainedhis kindliness  of feeline  which,  in  other 
da^s,  had  made  a  stately  person  and  guted  intellect  the 
object  of  love,  no  less  than  admiration.  The  mind 
and  beauty  of  Teresina  were  of  a  quality  unlooked  for; 
her  parents  had  been  long  dead,  and  the  connections 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  chaTse  of  her  were  of  a  de- 
gree BO  distant  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable.  Her  case 
was  touching,  and  he  decided  that  something  must  be 
^one  for  her. 

The  more  the  marchese  conversed  with  her,  the  more 
he  was  attracted  by  the  noble  blood  which  displayed 
itself  in  every  thought  she  uttered.  Her  heart  palpi- 
tated at  each  advance  of  favor,  as  omen  of  good  for- 
tune to  her  Frederic.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  her 
efforts  to  confer  pleasure  to  obtain  the  influence  of 
affection,  were  founded  in  a  double  interest  The  mar- 
chese had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  gallantry  of  his 
youth,  was  a  ready  example  that  the  old,  as  well  as 
the  young,  are  not  insensible  to  the  flattery  of  attention, 
•«nd  began  to  call  to  mind  that  he  had  paid  his  late 
marchesa  the  respect  of  remaining  long  a  widower. 

The  unexpected  turn  which  had  been  taken  by  her 
noble  relative's  reeard  was  appalling.  Teresina  shud- 
dered— such  an  union  could  never  be. 

Long  after  he  had  departed,  Teresina  remained  gazing 
on  the  splendors  of  the  pictured  wall  and  fretted  ceiling 
of  that  splendid  apartment  in  anguish  and  stupefac- 
tion. The  worda  which  had  struck  most  fearfully  upon 
her  heart,  were  those  which  denied  to  her  hopes  the 
sanction  of  the  church.  Frederic  had  no  nobility  but 
his  mind.    He  was  lost  to  her  for  ever. 

She  was  offered  a  connection  a^^ainst  which  her 
nature  would  have  rebelled,  even  had  her  heart  not 
been  pre-occupied.  She  was  offered  wealth,  which  her 
Ions  habits  of  self-denial  had  rendered  superfluous. 

Yet  she  had  heard  it  said  that  the  estate  of  the  mar- 
chese had,  in  common  with  a  few  others,  the  virtue  of 
conferring  nobility  on  their  possessor.  The  train  of 
thought  which  followed  up  this  recollection  may  be 
imagined.  The  marchese  had  given  his  word  that  they 
should  be  hers,  and,  by  transfemng  them  to  Frederic, 
she  placed  him  beyond  the  threat  which  had  dismayed 
her. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  gems  of  genius  and  taste, 
and  the  gorgeous  devices  of  wealth,  that  were  squan- 
dered throuffh  that  enchanted  palace,  gleamed  with 
the  glow  of  festive  lights  that  seemed  to  outnumber  the 
stars.  From  quaint  balustrade  and  vaulting  statue, 
the  breeze  of  the  early  autumn  was  cooled  by  fantastic 
wreaths  from  fountains  of  magic  source.  Tier  over 
tier  of  myrtle  terraces  displayed  the  proud  concourse 
of  Rome's  loveliest  and  loitiest  bom ;  and  the  waving 
bed  of  odors  that  melted  downward  into  the  dark  blue 
city,  bore  with  it  the  sweetest  sounds  of  joy  and  melo- 
dy. There  were  homage^  praise,  congratulation — all 
words  lor  soothing,  flattering  and  forgctfulness;  there 
were  earth's  choicest  treasures  for  the  adornment  of 
beauty,  and  heaven's  fairest  favors  to  disarm  compari- 
son. Alas !  and  what  were  all  these  to  the  envied  of 
that  night — the  aching,  the  bewildered,  the  Marduta 
Teresina? 

This  was  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  moment  of  her 
married  life  which  was  willingly  devoted  to  the  remem- 
brance of  her  lover.  She  had  taken  a  desperate  step 
for  him ;  the  result  remained  with  Providence,  and  the 
intervening  time  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  duties  of  her 
new  state. 

If  her  situation  was  painful  among  her  equals,  be- 
fore the  public  it  was  harrowing.  If  her  splendid  equi- 
page passed  the  streets,  her  declining  head  turned  not 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  from  apprehension  of  uhose 
reproachful  slance  might  be  fixed  upon  her.  If  she 
icnelt  for  relief  before  the  altar,  she  daJned  not  raise  her 
eyes,  for  fear  of  uhost  indignant  form  might  inter- 
pose. And  when  she  returned  exhausted  in  soul  to 
ner  palazzo,  that  look,  that  form,  which  first  had  met 
her  there — which  there  had  gained  dominion  of  her 
deepest  love — ^how  could  she  shun  them?  How,  ex- 
cept in  madness? 

Time  had  dealt  kindly  with  the  marchese,  and  did 
not  seek  his  due  till  the  claim  was  fairly  allowed.  The 
old  noble  forgot  not,  now  that  he  was  about  to  depart 
from  Tereaina,  the  promise  he  had  made  before  their 


union.  His  estates,  without  exception,  were  given  to 
her  absolute  disposal ;  her  praises  were  the  last  words 
on  his  lips ;  and  when  she  again  saw  Rome,  it  was  in 
the  pompous  train  which  conveyed  him  to  the  tomb  of 
his  fathers. 

Once  more  a  sojourner  in  the  palazzo,  the  tumult  of 
her  heart  so  lone  repressed  was  hard  indeed  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  but  her  duty  was  not  complete  till  the  memory 
of  the  marchese  had  received  Its  tiibute  of  respect 
equivalent  to  the  fidelity  which  she  had  shown  him 
living.  Ere  her  tongue  was  trusted  with  the  name  of 
Frederic,  the  splendid  marchesa  had  declined  every 
envied  alliance  that  could  be  offered  by  the  BLoman  no- 
bility, and  curiosity  was  eagerly  attending  the  end  to 
which  her  paramount  attractions  would  be  devoted. 
The  humiliation  of  her  princely  suitora  was  in  due  time 
completed  by  a  tremulous  inquiry  for  the  obscure  Ger- 
man student ;  wild  were  the  apprehensions,  the  impa- 
tience, with  which  she  awaited  the  result.  Frederic 
miffht  have  forgotten  her,  might  never  have  returned 
to  Rome  after  tier  marriage,  might  have  believed  her 
false,  mieht  no  longer  exist.  When  her  messenger  re- 
turned, she  was  found  dishevelled  with  agitation,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak  or  to  comprehend. 

Frederic  had  returned  immediately  upon  hearing  that 
she  was  lost  to  him,  had  given  up  the  pursuit  of  fame, 
and  was  contented  to  labor  for  his  bread. 

"  But  comes  he  not  to  see  me  ?"    . 

He  had  sent  his  humble  respects  to  the  noble  mar- 
chesa, and  would  attend  her  commands  when  released 
from  work. 

"  He  does  not  fly  to  meet  me !  His  humble  respects 
to  Teresina  I" 

Houra  passed,  and  still  the  tremblins  mistress  of 
that  glittering  saloon  was  doomed  to  hide  her  face  in 
the  olken  cushion  with  anticipations  of  wo  unknown 
to  the  bed  of  straw.  The  Madonna  breathing  from  the 
walls  seemed  to  whisper  that  the  place  for  hope  was 
not  there,  and  the  twilight  of  the  same  season  that 
witnessed  her  sacrifice  to  the  marchese  was  a  memo- 
rial of  bitter  omen.  It  was  then  the  slow  opening  of 
the  massive  door  prepared  her  to  learn  her  rate ;  was 
it  the  door  of  paramse  or  the  tomb?  One  hand  flung 
back  the  dark  loose  braids  from  her  sight,  the  other 
pressed  the  heart  that  would  have  buret.  She  knew 
not  whether  to  spring  to  his  arms,  or  like  a  guiltything 
to  sink  at  his  leet.  The  door  was  closed ;  and  Frede- 
ric, in  the  simple  garb  of  other  days,  pale,  care-worn, 
but  with  an  aspect  more  proud  than  ever,  stood  before 
her,  alone  and  calmly. 

"  Frederic !  do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

"  I  know,  siffnora,  that  I  wait  the  pleasure  of  the 
noblest  lady  in  Rome." 

"Frederic,  'tis  Teresina— unchanged— with  every 
obstacle  to  happiness  removed,  except  what  you  may 
create  yourself.  These  walls,  with  ail  their  treasures 
— mountains  and  valleys  for  a  dukedom — nobility  that 
may  look  down  upon  the  proud— power  that  may 
raise  the  crushed  heart  of  indigence  and  virtue — these, 
with  the  firet,  pray  heaven,  Uie  only  object  of  your 
love — these  are  all  yours— if  you  indeed  are  Frederic, 
and  can  at  length  remember  Teresina." 

The  effort  was  exhausting— she  dropped  where  die 
had  been  reclining,  and  regarded  him  with  the  tremor 
of  a  suppliant. 

Frederic  stood  unmoved.  "  I  did  not  think,"  he  re- 
plied, "  that  it  lay  in  the  couree  of  human  events  to 
place  me  under  tne  obligadons  which  I  owe  to  the 
Marchesa  Teresina.  I  thought  that  the  once  aspiring 
spirit  had  been  crushed  to  a  level  with  its  fortunes — 
that  he  who  had  dropped  disheartened  on  the  road  to 
fame  would  find  nothing  to  break  his  fall  to  disgrace. 
I  thought  I  could  have  borne  insult ;  I  have  received 
charity.  Thanks  to  the  marchesa,  I  see  a  depth  to 
which  I  cannot  fall.  This  is  indeed  a  noble  palazzo. 
Here  are  the  works  which  raised  a  race  of  mortals  to 
something  between  mankind  and  the  gods,  and  here 
are  powera  of  enjoyment  as  far  beyond  the  level  of 
earthly  experience.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  gentle 
phantom  of  remembrance  which  used  to  listen  to  the 
transport  with  which  my  soul  drank  in  these  wonders^ 
and  might  bear  me  witness  that  I  knew  their  worth 
unequdled.  1  Icnow  beside,  those  mountain  domains, 
and  the  greatness  they  bestow.    They  are  endeaved  to 
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me  by  the  humble  transcripts  of  my  fellow  laborers. 
Their  successor  might  build  himself  a  throne  of  bless- 
ings. But  the  poor  German  is  not  so  basely  poor  that 
he  can  receive  even  these  from  a  hand  polluted — from 
a  heart  forsworn." 

Teresina  could  answer  only  by  a  low  scream  of 
agony. 

"That  hand,"  he  calmly  continued,  "without  its 
gifts,  had  led  me  perchance  upon  a  course  more  lofty  j 
Uian  that  which  it  paves  with  gold.    But  confidence 
is  the  quality  of  love,  and  Teresina' s  heart  misgave 
her."  I 

»  Frederic,  would  you  have  me  die  in  your  presence  ? 
For  what  was  this  mighty  lot  embraced,  unless  to  make  { 
it  yours — unless  to  smooth  away  impossibilities  to  my 
beine  yours  without  it  1  Frederic,  what  has  supported 
me  through  this  bitter  trial  7— what  has  restrained  the 
lonely  anguish  of  my  heart  from  seeking  sympathy  in  ' 
yours  7 — what  has  made  your  name  a  stranffer  to  my  | 
Ups,  your  fortunes  a  mystery,  your  fate  a  frightful  pre- 
sentiment, a  hovering  shadow,  which  I  dared  not  con-  I 
template  and  could  not  banish  7  What  but  the  dread 
of  not  deserving,  of  being  worthless  to  you 7  Oh! 
would  you  look  less  calmly,  coldly,  stemlv,  I  would 
explain  the  past  so  that  you  would  love  me  better  than 
before  we  parted.  You  knew  that  I  was  poor,  neglect- 
ed, desponding.  I  have  not  words,  as  others  have,  to 
take  my  own  part.  Frederic,  will  your  heart  not  help 
me  7  I  never  thought  my  feeble  mind  a  match  for 
yours,  but  you  persuaded,  you  over-rated  me,  and  leave 
me  to  feel  it  and  to  perish.  Had  you  not  said  you 
loved  me,  I  never  had  given  this  palsied  hand  to  the 
fetters  that  have  poisoned  it.  I  should  have  lived  as 
you  first  found  me — my  harmless  history  had  died  with 
me,  unstained ;  now  my  grave  must  be  my  shame, 
branded  with  fUsehood,  and  by  ycu  .*" 

"  Forgive  me,  siffnorar— I  was  l^B^norant  of  the  fashion 
of  your  rank.  I  aid  not  know  it  was  a  proof  of  con- 
stancy to  give  your  hand  in  opposition  to  your  vows, 
or  a  proof  of  k>ve  to  break  the  spirit  that  bowed  to  your 
dommion ;  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  reproach  to  call 
sudh  things  by  the  name  of  falsehood,  and  will  in  fu- 
ture think  them  virtues  which  the  lowlier  bom  are  too 
ignorant  to  comprehend." 

He  turned  to  depart,  and  she  withheld  him  not— his 
fiirewell  was  unheard — and  in  another  moment  the 
ponderous  iron  doors  of  the  palazzo  had  closed  behind 
dim,  as  he  left,  for  ever. 

Three  days  passed,  and  Frederic  received  no  message 
from  Teresina  to  return.  He  began  to  ofier  himself 
bitter  congratulations  that  he  had  not  done  so  uninvit- 
ed. Her  suffering,  as  he  at  first  supposed,  could  have 
been  nothing  but  mortification  at  being  rejected  by  one 
80  humble,  and  doubtless  her  unsteady  regard  for  him 
had  now  settled  down  to  scorn  and  hatred.  If  ever  he 
heard  of  her  again,  he  persuaded  himself  it  would  be 
some  act  of  Roman  vengeance  to  punish  the  pauper's 
insolence,  and  tie  his  tongue  from  betraying  her. 

The  fourth  day  came,  and  with  it  the  means  of  es- 
timating how  far  his  imagination  had  done  her  in- 
justice. He  had,  with  a  determined  effort  to  concen- 
trate his  energies,  and  hide  the  torture  that  had  scatter- 
ed them,  resumed  his  occupation  in  the  studio  of  which 
he  was  the  pride,  and  was  cleaving  the  undulations  of 
beauty  from  a  model  of  forlorn  recollection.  Visitors, 
as  usual,  came  and  went,  but  he  neither  heard  their 
remarks  nor  turned  to  behold  them.  At  length  he  was 
startled  by  an  inquiry  for  his  own  name,  and  turninff 
upon  his  low  scaffold,  encountered  persons  of  an  of- 
ficial aspect,  apparently  with  some  object  of  importance. 
He  had  no  sooner  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  per- 
son sought  for  than  he  v^as  saluted  with  profuse  de- 
ference and  congratulations  as  the  Marchess  di ! 

The  vast  estates  had  been  legally  transferred  to  his 
possession,  every  particle  from  the  richest  palace  to  the 
most  barren  crag,  and  had  conveyed  every  title  and 
distinction  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  preceded  him. 
The  chisel  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  his  visage  be- 
came bloodless. 

"And  the  marehesa!"  he  exclaimed;  "the  Mar- 
chesa  Teresina  7" 

"No  longer  the  maichesa,  of  which  addition  she  is 
mvested  by  the  relinquishment  of  the  raarquisate,  but 
4he  ttmpie  Signore  Teresina.    Some  mystery  in  life, 


which  she  has  not  thought  proper  to  explain,  has  ior 
duced  her  to  withdraw  from  it ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  grief  of  all  Rome,  she  is  believed  to  have  r^ 
tired  to  the  cloister.  Her  declared  motive  for  the  pre- 
sent disposal  of  what  would  probably  have  wedded  to 
the  world  any  other  being  upon  earth,  is  her  desire  to 
leave  it  to  the  person  most  worthy  to  ei^y  iL  No 
other  pariiculara  are  known,  nor  the  place  of  her  re- 
treat" 

This,  then,  was  anticipated  scorn  and  hatred — this 
was  Roman  veneeanoe  I 

Weeks  elapsed,  and  Teresina  appeared  to  have  van- 
ished from  the  earth.  The  efiects  upon  a  heart  like 
that  of  Frederic  were  destroying.  To  occupy  a  home 
which  had  been  vacated  for  him  by  the  wounded  soul 
of  Teresina  would  have  been  to  lay  himself  in  the 
grave.  As  he  groaned  upon  the  pallet  so  long  haunted 
by  her  image  as  the  proud  and  exulting  deceiver,  the 
now  changed  aspect  of  the  vision  to  the  subdued  me- 
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termined  to  fly  from  Rome  for  ever. 

He  then  sought  the  worthy  priest  who  had  acted  as 
her  confessor,  with  a  view  of  leaving  his  last  words^ 
should  she  ever  be  found  to  receive  them. 

They  were  passing  along  the  velvet  bank  of  the 
Tiber  below  the  city.  It  was  one  of  those  dark,  me> 
lancholy,  sunless  days,  which  give  to  the  autumn  its 
richest  hues  and  most  melting  sentiment  The  fringe 
of  yellow  canes  on  the  opposite  side  bowed  motionless 
to  their  unbroken  reflection  in  the  wave ;  and  a  few 
scattered  clamps  of  crimson  foliage  slept  against  the 
deep  blue  distance  without  a  flutter  or  a  sigh.  Not  fer 
in  front,  a  few  precipitous  heights  presented  a  sombre 
contrast  of  brown  monastic  building  and  spiral  cypress^ 
while  every  bell  that  trembled  through  the  still  atmos- 
phere, from  the  deep  St  Peter's  to  the  dank  of  the 
hermit  monk,  had  a  tone  which  carried  that  g^oom  to 
the  heart.  Frederic  spoke  out,  and  neither  cared  nor 
observed  whither  they  were  going,  until  they  reached 
a  flentle  acclivity,  paved  with  broad  gentle  steps,  over 
which  the  grass  and  a  few  wild  flowera  trailed  care- 
lessly, to  show  how  little  that  path  was  used  as  a  link 
with  the  worid.  The  funeral  trees  which  had  spoken 
moumfulness  in  the  distance  now  reared  their  slender 
columns  and  swelled  into  shadow  on  either  side ;  and 
at  every  few  steps  was  a  crucifix,  with  some  saintly 
inscription  to  disnel  the  memory  of  scenes  less  holy. 

At  the  end  of  this  avenue  was  a  sad*looking  edifice^ 
with  Oothic  arehes  and  balustrade  galleries,  with  aa 
image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  beude  the  ponderous  doors» 
and  a  broad  dial  above  them,  which  had  no  sun  to 
mark  the  hour,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  place  where 
time  stood  still.  The  priest  touched  the  bell,  the  latck 
rose  with  a  string,  and  they  traversed  gallery  and  quad- 
rangle as  though  the  walls  were  deserted,  till  they  en» 
terM  an  apartment  of  the  interior,  where  Frederic  was 
left  alone. 

All  that  he  had  observed  on  his  approach,  was  that 
he  was  conducted  to  the  holy  father's  monastery ;  and 
he  gazed  from  the  deep  casement  on  the  remote  city 
of  sorrow  without  heeding  the  moments  that  paasea, 
or  giving  a  thought  to  what  they  might  produce.  At 
length  the  father  returned ;  his  face  was  not  free  from 
emotion,  and  he  prepared  his  companion  for  the  exhor- 
tadons  of  one  who  had  experience  to  appreciate  his 
grief^  and  to  direct  its  cure. 

"You  have  no  word  to  say,"  continued  he,  "your 
tale  is  told ;  and  your  deepest  sin  absolved  by  a  spirit 
whose  pardon  will  be  ratified." 

There  was  a  mystery  in  the  old  man's  manner,  and 
a  tear  in  his  eye,  by  which  Frederic  was  startled  into  a 
sudden  perception  of  the  place  in  which  he  stood.  His 
agitation  increased  to  a  shudder. 

"Father,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  place  is  this 7  This 
is  no  house  of  holy  brotherhood.  Thes^  flowers — these 
delicate  works  of  charity— these  implements  of  wo- 
man's occupation— bear  witness  of  all  the  wild  whis- 
pering of  my  soul.  This  is  the  convent— Teresina 
the  forgiving  spirit  \  Deny  it  and  forgiveness  comes 
too  late!" 

He  flung  himself  in  frenzy  at  the  confessor's  feet; 
and,  as  he  gaq>ed  for  speech,  a  hand  placed  gently  on 
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his  head  bestowed  iis  blessing— a  voice  of  melody  from 
the  spheres  pronounced  the  name  of  Frederic — and  at 
the  same  moment  his  arms  received  his  Teresina. 


THE   OUTPOST. 


A  SHOBT  time  after  the  bloody  field  of  Waterloo,  a 
detachment  of  a  regiment,  bearing  on  its  colors  Tala- 
vera,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  Salamanca, 
Toulouse  and  Waterloo,  marched  one  evening  into  a 
village  in  a  remote  part  o(  Ireland.  The  officer  who 
commanded  the  detachment  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  bat  his  sun-burnt  countenance  and  empty  sleeve 
showed  that  he,  too,  amid  danger,  toil  and  blood,  had 
gathered,  on  distant  plains,  the  deathless  laurel. 

Let  us  sketch  a  short  i>eriod  of  his  life. 

The  Irish  have  at  all  times  been  celebrated  for  their 
bravery;  and  this  characteristic  of  his  countrymen 
was  possessed  in  no  common  degree  by  Gerald  Ffrench. 
He  had  won  a  reluctant  consent  from  his  parents  that 
he  should  enter  the  army ;  and  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding his  departure  to  join  his  regiment,  then  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  active  service  on  the  continent, 
had  been  taking  a  last  view  of  his  favorite  haunts. 

He  was  hastily  passing  through  the  wood,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  sounds  of  distress ;  he  lis- 
tened, and  heard  his  foster-brother  Philip  O'Nell,  com- 
forting some  one  who  was  weeping  bitterly.    * 

"if  you  would  but  ask  anything  else,  Mary  dear," 
said  Philip,  in  broken  accents—"  anything  in  the  wide 
world,  I'd  do  it  for  ye." 

"  Well.  Phil,"  answered  a  gentle  and  pensive  voice, 
"  this  is  lust  the  way  with  you  all ;  but  I  know  that  ii 
you  go  the  wars  with  our  young  master,  you  will  never 
see  me  again— but  do  not  let  me  be  stopping  you, 
dear,"— and  the  speaker  turned  away. 

"  Oh !  Mary,  and  would  you  have  me  let  my  own 
master's  son  go  to  the  wars  alone;  and  who  would 
tend  him  if  he  were  sick  or  may  be  dying?  If  I  didn't 
follow  him  all  the  world  over  for  his  kindness  to  me 
and  mine,  the  very  stones  would  cry  out  against  me. 
So  don't  hinder  me,  Mary  dear,  but  promise  you  will 
stop  for  me,  your  own  true  lad,  and  not  be  taking  up 
with  Billy  Farrel ;  and  mind  to  tend  my  old  motlier, 
and  keep  a  good  heart,  dearest,  and  never  fear  but  that 
Master  Gerald  and  I  will  be  back  afore  long.  So  give 
over  grieving,  Mary  dear,  for  I  will  never  love  any  but 
you,  my  darling,  and  I'll  see  the  priest  afore  I  go,  and 
ask  his  blessing.  Only  promise  to  be  truo  to  me, 
Mary." 

Gerald  Ffrench  did  not  wait  to  hear  Mary's  promises 
repeated.  He  stepped  softlv  on  to  his  home,  and  after 
spending  some  hours  with  his  parents,  repaired  to  his 
apartment,  where  he  found  Philip  waiting  for  him,  and 
who  endeavored  to  conceal  his  sorrow  and  agitation 
by  affectine  great  activity  in  packing  and  cordine  the 
trunks  and  luggage.  Gerald,  appearing  not  to  have 
observed  anything  unusual  in  his  attenoant,  dismissed 
him,  and  then  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  kind  letter, 
enclosing  a  handsome  sum,  enjoining  him  to  remain 
at  home,  and  marry  his  pretty  Mary. 

Gerald  had  desired  Philip  to  call  him  at  an  early 
hour,  but  having  made  previous  arrangements  with  his 
grooms,  who  were  enjoined  secrecy,  by  three  o'clock 
m  the  morning  he  left  his  home,  and  before  five  he  was 

on  the  quay  of ,  superintending  the  operation  of 

stowing  away  the  luggage  in  the  transport.  Half  an 
hour  saw  this  completed,  and  he  was  just  stc]»ping  on 
board,  when  a  slight  and  youthful  figure  was  seen  run- 
ning down  the  hill  with  frantic  speed.  A  single  glance 
served  to  convince  Gerald  that  this  was  his  attached 
foster-brother,  who,  bareheaded  and  covered  with  dust, 
panting  and  breathless,  rushed  forward,  and  precipi- 
tated himself  into  the  transport.  Clinging  to  the  mast, 
he  poured  forth  alternately  reproaches  on  his  master 
for  leaving  him,  and  entreaties  for  permission  to  fol- 
low him,  ending  with  frantic  protestations  that  they 
mlsht  hew  him  in  pieces,  but  he  would  not  leave  the 
ship.  Few  can  resist  the  eloquence  of  deep  feeling, 
ana  certainly  Gerald  Ffrench  was  not  one  of  those. 
The  desit^ed  permission  was  quickly  granted,  and  the 
absurdities  Philip  committed  in  the  eztmvagance  of  his 


joy,  raised  a  degree  of  meniment  which  effectually  put 
to  flight  the  emotions  occasioned  by  his  distress.  But 
the  merry  days  of  our  two  young  soldiers  were  quickly 
at  an  end,  and  they  soon  were  forced  to  exchange  their 
bright  delusions  for  the  ugly  realities  of  life. 

It  suits  not  with  our  purpose  to  detail  the  particulars 
of  the  lost  convulsive  struggle  of  expiiin?  war.  No 
Briton  can  be  ignorant  of  the  prodigies  of  valor  per- 
formed by  his  countrymen,  and  amid  a  host  of  distin- 
guished names,  few  shone  more  biightly  than  that  of 
Gerald  Ffrench. 

After  an  absence  of  five  years,  he  was  now  again  in 
his  native  country,  and  he  waited  but  to  see  the  troops 
under  his  command  placed  in  their  quarters,  when  he 
set  out  to  visit  his  home,  distant  only  a  dav's  journey 
from  the  hamlet  where,  as  an  outpost,  his  detachment 
was  stationed.  His  only  attendant  was  the  faithful 
Philip  O'Neil,  who  now  gave  vent  to  his  joy  by  a  thou- 
sand indescribable  extravagances,  which  none  but  a 
real  Irishman  could  have  performed.  Few  had  more 
cause  for  joy.  He  had,  just  before  leaving  the  conti- 
nent, heard  that  his  old  mother  was  well,  though  she 
had  nearly  lost  her  sight — that  his  Mary  was  faithful, 
and  counted  the  hours  till  his  return — and  he  knew 
that  his  young  master  was  to  give  him  a  form,  where 
he  and  his  pretty  Mary  were  to  lead  a  life  of  uninter- 
rupted happiness. 

Such  were  the  visions  which  flitted  before  him,  and 
so  engrossed  was  he  in  their  contemplation,  it  was 
some  lime  before  he  observed  that  their  progress  was 
obstructed  by  a  number  of  men  who  were  engaged  in 
a  regular  fish  ting  bout.  There  is  certainly  something 
very  attractive  in  the  sight  of  a  shiUelah  when  dexter- 
ously handled,  for,  in  an  instant,  Philip  dismounting, 
dashed  in  among  the  combatants,  quite  ready  to  assist 
the  weaker  party,  whether  right  or  wrong.  In  his  ea- 
gerness to  get  on,  he  stumbled  and  fell  over  a  coffin, 
and  now.  for  the  firet  time,  he  underatood  that  the  two 
parties  disputed  which  should  have  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing the  corpse  to  interment. 

Geirald  Ffrench  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  combat- 
ants, exhorting  them  to  cease  their  impious  conflict. 
He  was  unheeded,  nor  had  the  more  weighty  argument 
enforced  by  Philip's  riding- whip  any  greater  eflfect. 
The  infuriated  multitude  snouted  but  tne  more  voci- 
ferously. As  quickly  as  one  party  got  possession  of 
the  comn,  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  other,  and 
oaths  and  execrations  completed  the  confusion  of  the 
scene.  In  this  horrid  struggle  the  coffin  was  at  last 
torn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  body  in  Its  dismal 
clothing  fell  heavilv  to  the  ground. 

On  beholding  this  awful  sight,  the  ferocious  multi- 
tude  shuddered,  and  there  was  a  sudden  pause ;  but 
when  one  party  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
body,  the  fury  of  their  opponents  redoubled,  and  the 
battle  was  instantly  renewed.  Curses  and  oaths 
were  poured  forth.  The  heavy  bludgeons  were  stained 
with  Wood,  and  more  than  one  wretch,  desperately 
wounded,  fell  on  the  dead  body,  imparting  horrid  mo- 
tion to  the  blood-besprinkled  corpse. 

Such  profanation  roused  every  good  feeling  in  Philip's 
heart,  and,  rushing  onward,  he  tore  the  body  from  the 
combatants,  and,  lifiing  it  up  in  his  arms,  endeavored 
to  make  his  way  to  his  master,  who,  hemmed  in,  was 
in  some  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  combatants.  As 
he  raised  the  body  in  his  arms,  the  clothes  became 
discomposed.  The  cold  cheek  of  the  corpse  touched 
his,  ana  a  profusion  of  long  fair  hair  fell  on  his  shoulder. 
"And  it's  a  woman  is  it,  that  you're  using  this  way  '? 
Bad  luck  to  your  black  hearts ;  but  I'll  see  the  creature 
have  Christian  burial,  or  my  name  is  not  Phil  O'Neil.'* 
In  an  instant  every  weapon  was  lowered.  Every  ap- 
pearance of  fury  was  quenched,  and  the  men  stood  In 
small  parlies,  whispering  to  each  other. 

"  Who  spoke  of  Philip  O'Neil  ?"  cried  an  old  bUnd 
woman,  who  sat  by  the  road  side,  weeping  bitterly. 

Philip  still  bearing  the  corpse,  staggered  forward ; 
"Mother,  what  do  ye  here 7" 

"Oh,  Phil  my  darling,  are  you  come  at  last  to  your 
poor  mother  7" 

"Mother,  where's  Mary?" 

"  Oh  woe  the  day !  the  innocent  creature  is  in  her 
coffin ;  aye  here,  my  darling,  in  the  very  coffin  beside 
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Philip  tore  open  the  grave-clothes,  gave  one  look  at 
the  pale  countenance,  one  groan  that  told  of  a  broken 
heart  wae  heard,  and  he  fell  senseless  on  the  ground  I 

Gerald  Ffrencn  hurried  to  the  dismal  scene,  and,  as- 
msted  by  some  of  the  people,  disengaged  Philip  from 
the  corpse  of  his  Mary,  and  carried  him  to  the  nearest 
house ;  but  his  cares  were  vain.  Life  indeed  was  pre- 
served for  a  short  time,  but  he  never  regained  his  con- 
sdousness,  and  died,  almost  without  a  sigh,  in  the  arms 
of  his  young  master,  by  whose  order  the  lovers  were 
buried  in  one  grave. 

THE  VOW,   A  NORTHERN   TALE. 

In  the  ancient  heathen  times  of  the  Saxons,  there 
happened  once  a  great  war  with  the  Danes.  Adal- 
bero,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  counseled  it,  now, 
in  the  hour  of  earnest  conflict,  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  people.  There  flew  the  arrows  and  the  javelins ; 
there  glanced  many  valiant  blades  on  both  sides ;  and 
there  shone  many  bright  gold  shields  through  the  dark 
fight.  But  the  Saxons,  at  every  attack,  were  repulsed, 
■and  were  already  so  far  driven  back,  that  only  the 
storming  of  a  steep  height  could  deliver  the  army  and 
the  country,  disperse  the  enemy,  and  change  a  ruinous 
and  destructive  flight  into  a  decisive  victory. 

Adalbero  conducted  the  attack.  But  in  vain  he 
forced  his  fiery  charger  before  the  squadron ;  in  vain 
he  shouted  through  the  field,  the  sacred  words,  "  Free- 
dom and  Fatherland !"  in  vain  streamed  his  own  warm 
blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  foe,  over  his  resplendent 
armor.  The  ponderous  mass  §ave  way ;  and  the  ene- 
my, secure  on  the  height,  rejoiced  in  their  decided 
victory.  Again  rushed  Adalben?  on  with  a  few  gallant 
warriors;  again  the  faint-hearted  fell  behind;  and 
again  the  enemy  rejoiced. 

"It  is  yet  time,"  said  Adalbero;  and  again  he 
shouted,  "Forward!  and  if  we  conauer,  I  vow  to  the 
gods,  to  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  my  castle,  and  it 
shall  blaze  forth  one  bright  funeral  pile,  in  honor  of  our 
victory  and  of  our  deliverance." 

Again  was  the  attack  renewed,  but  again  the  Saxons 
fled,  and  the  enemy  sent  forth  shouts  of  joy.  Then 
cried  Adalbero  aloud  before  the  whole  anny,  "  If  we 
return  victorious  from  this  charge,  ye  gods,  I  devote 
myself  to  you  as  a  solemn  sacrifice  r' 

Shuddering,  the  warriors  hastened  after  him — but 
fortune  was  still  against  them;  the  boldest  fell — the 
bravest  fled.  Then  Adalbero,  in  deep  affliction,  rallied 
the  scattered  band,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  great 
and  noble  collected  around  hhn,  and  spoke  thus : 

"  Thou  art  our  ruin ;  for  thou  hast  counseled  this 
war." 

Adalbero  replied,  "My  castle  and  myself  I  have 
devoted  to  the  gods  for  victory,  and  what  can  I 
more  ?" 

The  sad  multitude  called  only  the  more  to  him 
''Thou  art  our  ruin ;  for  thou  hast  counseled  this  war." 

Then  Adalbero  tore  ppen  his  bosom,  and  implored 
the  Mighty  Ood  of  Thunder  to  pierce  it  with  a  thun- 
der-bolt, or  to  civc  the  victory  to  his  army.  But  there 
came  no  bolt  from  Heaven;  and  the  squadron  stood 
timid,  and  followed  not  the  call. 

In  boundless  despair,  Adalbero  at  last  said,  "There 
remains  only  that  which  is  most  dear  to  me.  Wife  and 
child  I  ofler  to  thee,  thou  god  of  armies,  for  victory. 
My  beautiful  blooming  wife — my  only  heart-loved  child 
— they  belong  to  thee,  Great  Ruler  in  Asgard;  with 
my  own  hand  will  I  sacrifice  them  to  thee ;  but  I  im- 
plore thee,  give  me  the  victory !" 

Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered,  when  fearful 
thundcrings  rolled  over  the  field  of  battle,  and  clouds 
gathered  around  the  combatants;  and  the  Saxons, 
with  fearful  cries,  shouted,  as  with  one  voice,  "  The 
gods  ore  with  us!"  With  invincible  courage  forward 
rushed  the  host;— the  height  was  carried  by  storm, 
and  Adalbero.  with  sudden  shuddering,  saw  the  enemy 
flying  through  the  field. 

The  conqueror  returned  home  in  triumph ;  and  in  all 
parts  of  delivered  Saxony,  came  wives  and  children 
forth,  and.  with  outstretcned  arms,  greeted  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers.  But  Adalbero  knew  what  awaited 
him ;  and  every  smile  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  every 


shout  of  a  blooming  child,  pierced,  as  with  a  poisoned 
dart,  his  anguished  heart.  At  last  they  came  before 
his  magnificent  castle.  He  was  not  able  to  look  up,  as 
the  beautiful  Similde  met  him  at  the  gate,  with  her 
daughter  in  her  hand,  while  the  Uttle  one  always 
leaped  and  cried,  "  Father,  father !  beloved  father !" 

Adalbero  looked  round  on  his  people,  in  order  to 
strengthen  himself;  even  there  he  met  quivering  eye- 
lids and  bitter  tears ;  for  among  his  warriors,  many  had 
heard  his  horrible  vow.  He  dismissed  them  to  th^ 
families,  feeling  what  happy  men,  he,  the  most  un- 
happy, was  sending  to  their  homes;  then  rode  into  the 
castle,  and  sending  the  domestics  away,  under  vaiioua 
pretences,  sprung  m)m  his  horse,  closed  the  gates  with 
thundering  sound,  secured  them  carefully,  and  pressed 
his  beloved  wife  and  child  to  his  heart,  shedding  over 
them  a  torrent  of  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  husband  7"  said  the  astonished 
Similde. 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  father  7"  stammered  the  Uttle 
one. 

"  We  will  first  prepare  an  offering  to  the  gods^"  re- 
plied Adalbero ;  "  and  then  I  shall  relate  every  thing  to 
you.    Come  to  me  soon,  to  the  hearth." 

"  I  will  kindle  the  flame,  and  fetch,  in  the  meantime, 
the  implements  for  sacrifice,"  said  the  sweet  Similde : 
and  the  little  one  cried  out,  clapping  her  hands : 

"  I  also  will  help ;  I  also  will  be  there ;"  and  skipped 
away  with  her  mother. 

Tnes€r words,  "  I  also  will  help ;  I  also  will  be  there," 
the  hero  repeated,  as,  dissolved  in  grief,  he  stood  by  the 
flaming  pile,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  trembling 
hand.  He  lamented  aloud  over  the  joyful  innocent 
child,  and  the  graceful  obedient  wife,  who  brought  the 
pitcher,  perfuming-pan  and  taper,  used  in  sacrifices. 
Then  it  passed  through  liis  mind,  that  his  vow  could 
not  be  valid ;  for  such  sorrow  could  not  find  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  man.  But  the  answer  was  given  in  dread- 
ful peals  of  thunder  down  from  the  heavens. 

"I  know,"  said  he,  sighing  heavily,  "your  thunder 
has  assisted  us,  and  now  your  thunder  calls  on  your 
devoted  believer  for  the  penormance  of  his  vow." 

Similde  began  to  tremble  as  the  frightful  truth  burst 
upon  her;  and,  with  soft  tears,  she  said,  "Ah!  hast 
thou  made  a  vow  1  Ah !  husband,  I  see  no  victim ! — 
stiall  human  blood  J " 

Adalbero  covered  his  eyes  with  both  his  hands,  and 
sobbed  so  terribly  that  it  echoed  through  the  hall,  and 
the  little  one,  terrified,  clung  to  the  mother: 

Similde  knew  well  of  such  vows,  in  ancient  times. 
She  looked  entreatingly  to  her  lord,  and  said,  "  Remove 
the  child." 

"  Both,  both  1>-I  must  I"  then  murmured  Adalbero ; 
and  Similde,  with  a  violent  effort,  forcing  back  her 
tears,  said  to  the  little  one,  "  Ctuick,  child,  and  bind  this 
handkerchief  on  thine  eyes :  thy  father  has  brought  a 
present  for  thee,  and  will  now  give  it  thee." 

"My  father  looks  not  as  if  he  would  give  me  a  pre- 
sent," sighed  the  child. 

"  Thou  shalt  see ;  thou  shalt  see,  presently,"  said 
Similde  huniedly ;  and  as  she  placed  the  bandage  over 
the  eyes  of  the  child,  she  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
tears,  but  they  fell  so  softly,  that  the  little  one  knew  it  noU 

The  affectionate  mother  now  tore  the  drapery  from 
her  snow-white  bosom,  and  kneeling  before  the  sacii- 
ficer,  beckoned  that  she  might  be  the  first  victim. 

"  Cluick,  only  quick,"  wnispered  she  soflly  to  the 
lingerer;  "  else  will  the  poor  child  be  so  tenified!" 

Adalbero  raised  the  dreadful  steel— -then  roared  the 
thunder,^and  flashed  the  lightning  through  the  building. 
Speechless  sank  the  three  to  the  earth. 

As  the  evening  breeze  rushed  through  the  broken 
windows,  the  little  one  raised  her  head,  from  which  the 
bandage  nod  fallen,  and  said,  "Mother,  what  present 
has  my  father  brought  to  me?"  The  sweet  voice 
awakened  both  the  parents.  All  lived,  and  nothing 
was  destroyed  but  Adalbero's  sword,  which  was  melted 
by  the  avenging  flash  of  Heaven. 

"  The  gods  have  spoken !"  cried  the  pardoned  father ; 
and,  with  a  gush  of  unutterable  love,  the  three  deliver- 
ed ones  wept  in  each  other's  arms. 

Far  distant,  over  the  southern  mountains,  roared  the 
tempest,  where  many  years  afterward  St.  Boni£ftce  con- 
verted unbelievers  to  the  true  faith. 
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i]uiclc  a  pace  as  its  numDcrs  and  the  nature  of  the 
.•ground  would  allow,  and  was  just  entering  the  gorges 
of  the  mountaini  when  a  horseman  galloped  past  the 
main  body  from  rear  to  front.  The  stranger  was  a 
youth  of  not  more  than  mere  manhood,  and  of  athletic 
.«nd  well  turned  limb.  Reining  up  gracefully,  as  he 
gained  the  front  of  the  train,  he  doffed  his  hat  to  the 
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lars,  Jotham." 

"  I  know  it."  replied  Jotham  Wagstaff,  "  sartain,  Fve 
been  where  things  didn't  go  so  slow,  I  ask  you — where 
the  bullets  came  desperate  fast,  that's  the  gospel  on't." 

"  You  didn't  dodge  though,  Jotham  1" 

"We  hadn*t  time,  Hiram.  But  after  the  blow  was 
over,  one  fellow  said  it  was  riUicuious :  he'd  corao 
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With  bodies  bow  to  olotbe  idea«,  tangbt;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


THE    GREEN   MOUNTAIN   BOY. 
A  TALE  OF  TICONDEROOA. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1776,  a  troop  of  horsemen 
might  be  seen  wending  their  way  down  that  part  of 
the  Green  Mountains  which  lies  east  of  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain,  by  the  rude  and  nigged  pathway 
leading  to  the  western  plain.  Their  route  lay  along 
the  ade  of  £illintnn  peak,  which  arose  on  the  sight  in 
Jonely  magnificence,  to  the  elevation  of  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  on  the  left,  less 
stupendous,  but  partaking  of  the  same  wild  aspect, 
were  piled,  heap  on  heap,  irregular  rid^res,  and  immense 
round- topped  eminences  covered  with  forests.  The 
sun  had  not  yet  surmounted  the  eastern  summits,  and 
-as  they  passed  between  the  toweiing  walls  of  rock, 
sometimes  with  impending  cliffs,  at  others  with  the 
^gantic  forest  trees,  forming  an  arch  above  their  heads, 
their  way  was  frequentlv  uncheered  by  a  single  ray  of 
Jight,  and  their  course  down  the  perilous  precipice  was 
idirected  only  by  the  voice  of  itie  brawling  torrent, 
which  fretted  and  dashed  over  the  successive  ledges  of 
the  mountain  side.  Yet  still  they  held  on  their  way 
untired  and  unfaultering.  They  were  generally  men 
of  robust  and  hardy  frame,  and  bold,  undaunted  bear- 
ing. Had  they  been  encountered  on  the  Alps  or  Ape- 
nines,  they  might  have  been  at  first  deemed  banditti, 
proceeding  to  tne  attack  of  a  monasterv  or  the  sack  of 
a  village ;  yet  a  closer  scrutiny  would  have  discovered 
in  their  feadess.  but  frank  and  ruddy  visages,  no  fea- 
tures of  the  robber  or  assassin.  In  the  poor  and  hon- 
est region  they  were  traversing,  the  most  romantic 
imagination  could  not  for  an  instant  place  them  in  the 
demded  class  of  freebooters ;  vet  there  was  that  of  the 
wUd  and  picturesque  about  tnem,  which,  combined 
with  the  surrounding  scenery,  mieht  be  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa.  What  then  was  their  char- 
acter? They  were  not  mere  hunters,  for,  although 
several  among  them  carried  rifles,  many  were  armed 
with  weapons  never  used  in  the  chase ;  while,  in  their 
general  equipment,  their  order  of  movement,  and  silent 
acquiescence  in  the  directions  of  individvals  recognized 
as  leaders,  although  without  martial  insignia,  there 
could  be  observed  a  marked  military  character.  Might 
they  not  be  of  those  who  combined  to  resist  the  execu- 
tion of  the  mandates  of  the  governor  of  New  York, 
which  it  was  well  known  had  for  their  object  to  force 
the  bold  and  industrious  settlers  on  the  Hampshire 
firantfl  Arom  their  hard-earned  lands  and  possessions  7 
This  supposition  would  be  strengthened  by  there  being 
peieeivea  amonf  them  more  than  one  who  had  been 
already  outlawed,  and  a  price  set  on  their  heads,  for 
their  resistance  to  those  arbitrary  edicts.  This  idea, 
too,  appeared  to  be  encouraged  by  themselves,  in  their 
brief  and  passing  intercourse  with  the  few  inhabitants 
'who  had  reared  their  humble  cabins  on  the  road  they 
traveled :  but  not  unfrequently  a  close  and  confidential 
whisper  between  the  inquisitive  mountaineer  and  an 
acquaintance  in  the  troop,  ended  in  the  former's  de- 
liberately taking  down  his  fusee,  swinging  his  cutlass, 
and  mounted  on  his  best  horse,  proceemng  with  the 
cavalcade,  leaving  the  better  part  of  the  nouse — the 
woman— standing  at  the  door  in  motionless,  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  mute  astonishment. 

The  troop,  whatever  it  might  be,  passed  on  at  as 
iiuick  a  pace  as  its  numbers  and  the  nature  of  the 
{ground  would  allow,  and  was  just  entering  the  gorges 
of  the  mountain,  when  a  horseman  galloped  past  the 
mala  body  from  rear  to  front.  The  stranger  was  a 
youth  of  not  more  than  mere  manhood,  and  of  athletic 
.«nd  well  turned  limb.  Reining  up  gracefully,  as  he 
«^ained  the  front  of  the  train,  he  doffed  his  hat  to  the 
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leader,  and  slightly  bent  his  head,  rich  in  luxuriant 
curls,  while  his  fine,  intelligent  features  lighted  up 
and  his  dark  expressive  eye  flashed  out  the  fire  of 
some  powerful  emotion. 

"And  who  may  you  be,  friend?"  demanded  the 
leader,  with  soldier-like  bluntness. 

"  A  recruit.  If  you  like  one ;  a  volunteer,  if  you  ac- 
cept me,"  the  stranger  answered ;  "  one  ripe  and  ready 
to  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  foremost  in  your  enter- 
prize." 

"  And  know  you  what  that  enterprize  is  V* 

"Perfectly." 

"  But  you  are  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  Not  so  to  all  who  go  with  you— but  we  waste  time : 
here  are  my  credentials." 

The  leader  took  the  paper  proffered  by  the  volunteer, 
and  glancing  over  it,  extended  his  tiand,  and  welcomed 
him  with  a  cordial  grasp. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  volunteer,  "  if  you  can  trust  me, 
listen  to  my  proposition,"  and  he  orew  the  officer  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  party. 

In  the  short  conference  that  followed,  the  impatient 
and  fiery  youth  appeared  to  be  urging  a  suit  with  ve- 
hemence, and  the  cool  caution  of  the  officer  seemed  at 
length  to  yield  either  to  his  argument  or  impetuosity. 
Hastily  writing  a  few  lines  with  his  pencil  on  the  pa- 
per which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  he  returned  it  to  the 
youth,  who  received  it  with  animation  and  eagerness; 
then  waving  his  farewell,  as  he  turned  his  body  par- 
tially around,  dashed  forward,  and  disappeared  down 
the  rugged  precipice,  soon  leaving  the  troop  far  betiind. 

"  I  calculate,"  coolly  observed  a  man  of  the  front 
rank,  "  that  yon  chap  doesn't  own,  out  and  out,  the 
creature  he  ndes,  or  he*d  scarcely  hold  his  neck  so 
cheaD  " 

"  YouWe  missed  a  figure,  Hiram,"  replied  his  right 
elbow  man,  "  by  reason  that  liis  own  neck's  his  own, 
any  how ;  and  Fll  allow  there's  but  the  toss  of  a  cop- 
per which  goes  first,  her'n  or  Jjis'n." 

"If  there's  room  to  throw  in  a  guess,"  remarked  a 
third,  "I  should  say  that  are  young  feller's  arter  a  pet- 
ticoat." 

"And  why  so,  friend  Wagstaff,"  asked  the  leader, 
who  had  heard  the  dialogue.  "  ts  not  glory  a  mistress, 
with  charms  bright  enough  to  attack  a  man  of  spirit  V* 

"  But  don't  disremember,  capuin,"  replied  Wagstafi; 
"  that  we're  men  of  flesh,  too.  Glory's  a  purty  article, 
a  dreadful  purty  article ;  but  at  the  present  I'd  a  con- 
siderable s(ght  rather  have  a  soft  bed  and  a  warm  com- 
panion, than  to  go  to  glory  over  ycfti  precipice,  with  & 
frosty  rock  for  my  resting-place.'^ 

The  familiar  jests  of  the  men  were  not  repressed  hy 
their  leader,  who  knew  they  proceeded  from  no  feeling 
of  insubordination,  but  were  proofs  rather  of  buoyancy 
of  spirits  and  contented  minds ;  and  wliile  he  was  as'^ 
sured  of  their  fidelity  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  he  rather  encouraged  wbAt- 
ever  had  a  tendency  to  enliven  their  march. 

"It's  a  rough  road  we  travel,  brother/'  said  Hiram^ 
after  a  pause,  "  and  something  lung." 

"  Short  enough,  if  it  leads  to  a  long  home,"  answer- 
ed Wagstaff. 

"For  my  part,"  observed  Hiram,  despondindf, 
"  I've  never  had  a  brush  with  anything  better  than  In- 
dians and  Yorkers  J  you  have  been  out  among  the  rig- 
lare,  Jotham." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Jotham  Wagstaff,  "  sartain,  Tve 
been  where  things  didn't  go  so  slow,  I  ask  you— where 
the  bullets  came  desperate  fast,  that's  the  gospel  on't." 

"  You  didn't  dodge  though,  Jotham  1" 

"We  hadn't  time,  Hiram.  But  after  the  blow  was 
over,  one  fellow  said  it  was  ridiculous :  he'd  curse 
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and  quit  *,  another  made  up  his  mind  to '  bow  his  neck 
and  make  tracks,  and  our  captain  wished  a  many  a 
time  that  his  commission  were  in  hell  and  he  were  to 
home :  he  was  a  Bay  man,  that  captain." 

"  Massachusetts  is  doing  good  things,  now,  Jotham," 
said  the  leader. 

♦•  I  know  it,"  replied  Wagstaff,  *'  they  peppered  the 
Ted  birds  well  at  Lexington,  it  seems— when  are  we  to 
have  a  spoon  in  the  dish,  captain  1  Where  are  we  to 
join  old  Ethan  1" 

"  Presently ;  at  Rutland,  possibly ;  positively  at  Cas- 
tleton,"  answered  the  captain. 

**  And  fegs,  there's  Rutland  now,  full  ahead,"  rejoined 
WagstafT,  as  emerging  from  the  defile,  an  extensive 
prospect  spread  before  nim.  Hill  and  valley,  field  and 
forest,  town  and  stream,  lay  in  beautiful  variety,  bask- 
in  the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  which,  having  climbed 
the  pastern  mountains,  pourea  his  rays  full  upon  the 
land«cape,  dispersing  at  once  in  thin  curls  of  transpa- 
rent vapor,  the  slight  frost  that  had  hung  upon  every 
bush  and  blade.  The  view  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  distant  mountains  beyond  the  lakes,  wlille  the 
course  of  the  Champlain  could  be  distinctly  traced  as 
it  stretched  far  to  the  north.  On  an  eminence  a  few 
miles  in  front  stood  the  town,  toward  which  they  now 
bent  their  way. 

The  youthful  stranger  had  in  the  mean  time  spurred 
on  over  rock  and  rivulet,  and  leaving  Rutland  on  his 
left,  entered,  by  a  more  direct  path,  the  road  leading  to 
Castleton,  so  abruptly  and  rapidly,  that  he  had  well 
nigh  unhorsed  another  cavalier  who  was  coming  up 
the  road  at  a  round  pace.  Hands  were  on  hilts  in  an 
instant,  but  a  single  glance  was  sufficient  for  mutual 
recognition. 

*'  Captain  Phelps !"  exclaimed  the  youth. 

<<Mark  Standish!"  cried  Captain  Noah  Phelps 
**How  is  it  I  meet  you  here,  and  whither  so  fast, 
lad?" 

"  May  I  not  ask  the  same  question  of  you,  captain  7" 
said  Standish. 

"  Ay,  and  get  as  satisfactory  an  answer.  But  come, 
m  try  points  of  masonry  with  you :  who  comes  from 
Bennmgton  1" 

"  Ethan  and  Seth,"  promptly  answered  the  youth. 
"  I  would  question  you  in  turn,  but  I  doubt  you  not, 
and  there's  no  time  to  spare.  The  rendezvous  is  this 
night  at  Castleton." 

"Right,"  said  the  captain,  "and  Ethan  is  pushing  on 
like  mad,  in  a  forced  march  with  his  Green  Mountain 
boys.  Scouts  are  already  thrown  out  beyond  Castle- 
ton, and  sentries  posted  on  every  pass,  to  cut  off  com- 
munication between  the  country  and— the  place  you 
wot  of." 

A  pause  followed  during  which  they  looked  fixedly 
at  each  other. 

"  Whither  are  you  going,  Mark  Standish  7" 

*'  To  Castleton.    And  you.  Captain  Phelps  7" 

**  To  Castleton  also.    Do  you  go  farther  to-day  7" 

•'  Perhaps— and  you  7" 

«*May  be— a  truce  to  trifling  j  I  suspect  we're  on  the 
same  errand.  But  M&rk,  my  boy,  have  you  reflected? 
It's  a  ticklish  business.  I  know  you're  a  lad  of  mettle, 
Mark.  You're  of  a  good  stock,  Standish.  I  prophe- 
sied well  of  you  from  a  bov,  when  you  mounted  the 
colt  without  saddle  or  bridle,  whip  or  spur,  as  the 
hounds  passed  you  in  full  cry,  and  brought  in  the  brush 
Btuck  in  your  hat ;  and  when  a  few  years  after  they 
carried  you  in  triumph  through  the  village  with  the 
wolf  home  before  you.  You're  a  true  blue,  or  rather  a 
true  green,  as  they'll  have  it  here  on  the  Hampshire 

Sints ;  but  zounds  I  lad,  you're  too  green  for  this  af- 
r ;  leave  it  in  my  hands." 

"  Not  while  I  have  hands  of  my  own,"  said  Stand- 
ish. 

<*  Say  vou  so,  my  lad,  Mark  7  Why.  then,  have  with 
you !  a  fig  for  our  necks  I  hurra  for  the  congress,  and 
set  forward."  And  away  they  went  at  the  top  of  their 
horses'  speed. 

A  short  halt  at  Castleton  was  necessary ;  they  had 
ridden  far  and  fiist,  and  their  horses  and  themselves 
must  breathe  and  bait ;  some  preparation  and  arrange- 
ment also  were  requisite  for  the  safe  execution  of  3ie 
design  they  had  in  view. 

It  waa  during  their  slight  repast  the  youth  related  to 


his  friend,  the  Connecticut  captain,  some  of  the  ind- 
dento  to  which  their  meeting  was  owing.  Mai:k  Stand- 
ish and  Ellen  Guilford  were  bom  and  ored  in  or  near 
the  same  village.  Ellen  was  allowed  by  the  men  to  be 
the  prettiest,  liveliest  girl  of  the  vicinage;  sndMaik,  it 
was  not  denied  by  the  women,  was  the  handsomest 
and  smartest  young  fellow.  They  were  playmates  in 
their  childhood  ;  and  in  proper  seasons,  which,  in  the 
Green  Mountains,  where  early  marriages  are  encotu''- 
a^ed,  is  sufficiently  soon  ripened  into  love.  The  paa- 
&ion  of  the  boy,  taking  its  character  from  his  natural, 
temperament,  was  deep  and  intense ;  Ellen  loved,  aa 
she  did  everything  else,  with  vivacity  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  Mark  could  not  brook  a  rival  near  her,  and  un- 
fortunately  for  liim,  the  charms  of  the  village  maiden 
drew  many  lovers  around  her ;  it  was  death  to  Mark  to 
see  her  smile  on  another,  and,  unhappily,  Ellen  could 
not.  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  help  smiling 
and  laughing  too,  upon  occasion.  Mark,  at  times, 
almost  permitted  himself  to  suspect  that  Ellen  waa* 
something  of  a  coquette,  and  Ellen,  but  for  the 
purity  of  her  thoughts,  might  have  seen  that  Mark, 
was  iealous.  They,  however,  loved  each  other  truly 
and  dearly,  and  it  was  a  bitter  moment  to  both  when, 
they  were  to  part,  although  the  separation  was  to  be 
but  temporary.  But  the  aunt  of  Ellen  Guilford  had 
come  a  long  journey  expressly  to  take  her  home  with 
her.  She  was  a  lone  woman,  having  recently  lost  her 
husband;  and  the  mother  of  Ellen  could  not  refuse  to 
a  beloved  sister  the  consolation  of  her  niece's  society:' 
for  a  short  time.  The  aunt  was  aged,  and  had  been 
left  well  to  live,  as  it  regarded  the  goods  of  this  worlds 
and  even  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, a  little  worldly  prudence  may  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ist. Ellen  raised  no  difficulty  to  going,  for  on  the 
Hampshire  grants,  young  ladies,  however  in  love,  ia 
their  most  romantic  moments,  never  dreamed  of  re- 
pisiing  the  will  or  wishes  of  their  parents.  She  went, 
therefore,  and  Mark,  after  accompanying  her  some 
distance  toward  her  aunt's  dwelling,  which  was  seated 
on  Lake  Champlain,  returned  home  to  his  employ- 
ments, manfully  resolving  to  bear  her  absence  as  he 
might.  Several  months  nad  elapsed,  and  every  the 
young  man  found  it  less  easy  to  repress  his  impatience^ 

The  few  letters  Ellen  found  opportunity  to  tranBmit. 
were  full  of  fond  and  frank  affection.  But  Mark  did 
not  fail  to  hear  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  dis- 
tinguished at  the  rustic  feats  of  her  neighborhood,  and' 
above  all,  that  a  Biilish  officer  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake,  was  her  declared  admirer.  VVhaievcr  it 
was,  whether  love,  or  jealousy,  or  both,  which  prompt- 
ed him^  he  came  at  once  to  the  determination  that  [he 
could  live  no  longer  without  her.  Arrangements  with 
his  father  were  immediately  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
which  put  him  in  possession  of  a  farm  of  his  own,  and 
he  made  a  last  vint  to  the.village,  preparatory  to  setting 
out  for  the  lake  to  claim  his  bride,  and  remove  her  at 
once  from  a  situation  which  was  by  no  means  the  most' 
eligible  in  the  present  unsettled  slate  of  the  country. 

In  the  village,  although  it  was  scarcely  day  when  he 
entered  it,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  In  the  streets^ 
at  the  church-door,  on  the  tavern  piazza,  in  the  black- 
smith's shop,  groups  of  busy  people  had  collected  ;. 
even  the  loungers  at  the  stores  no  longer  hung  their 
heels  idly  over  the  counter,  but  all  and  every  one 
seemed  engaged  in  earnest  and  interesting  discourse^ 
while  animated  female  faces  looked  from  door  and  win- 
dow, not  through  mere  cuiiosity,  but  with  anxiety  and 
alarm.  The  meaning  of  all  this  was.  that  intelligence 
of  the  affair  of  Lexington  had  reached  them.  Blood' 
had  been  spilt;  the  blood  of  their  fellow-men,  of  thtir 
citizens.  The  charm  was  in  a  moment  dissolved,  that 
had  united  two  hemispheres  in  brotheihood,  the  blow 
had  been  struck  that  was  to  shake,  convulse  and  sever 
mighty  empires.  In  common  with  thtir  countrymen, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Osbrook  felt  in  all' 
its  force  the  sensation  such  an  event  was  calculated  to 
inspire.  Their  ordinary  avocations  were  suspended  ; 
their  quarrel  with  a  neighboiing  province,  upon  the  - 
very  eve  of  coming  to  mortal  uhitrament,  was  can- 
celed and  forgotten ;  new  views  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity opened  upon  them;  lofty  and  heroic  thoughts- 
took  possession  of  their  minds ;  and  their  only  lan- 
guage was  defiance  to  the  common  enemy,  their  onlx' 
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deliberation  how  best  to  serve  their  country.  Some 
ardent  and  stirring  spirits  had  already  cast  their  eyes 
toward  the  British  posts  on  Lake  Cnamplain,  com- 
manding as  theT  did  tne  approach  from  Canada.  Woos- 
ter,  Deane  and  Parsons,  with  other  bold  and  active 
patriots,  had,  even  then,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Connecticut  assembly,  obtained  the  necessary  funds, 
and  secured  the  services  of  the  renowned  Ethan  Allen 
as  the  leader  of  their  enterprize  of  Tlconderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  were  actually  marching  by  various  routes, 
and  with  the  greatest  celerity  and  secrcsy,  for  Castle- 
ton.  The  ardor  of  the  young  man  was  aroused  by  the 
information  that  one  of  those  patriot  bands  had  passed 
through  the  village  not  many  hours  before ;  but  when 
he  heard  the  additional  report,  that  Ellen  Guilford  had 
been  clandestinely  taken  from  her  protectress  by  a 
British  officer,  his  impatience  amounted  to  agony. 
Cursing  his  indecision  and  delay,  he  mounted  his  well- 
tried  steed,  and  waiting  only  to  receive  from  his  in- 
formant, who  was  knowing  to  the  enterprize,  a  few  lines 
necessary  as  an  introducuon  or  a  pass,  sped  with  the 
•wiftnesB  of  wind  after  the  advancing  party.  A  chaos 
of  thoughts  whirled  in  his  brain  as  he  rode,  amid  which 
doubts  of  Ellen's  faith  for  a  moment  intruded ;  but 
they  were  immediately  driven  forth  with  remorse  for 
having  cherished  them.  Yet  he  resolved  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and  this  perhaps  could  be  done  only  by  en- 
tering the  fortress.  With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  the 
leader  of  the  troop  whom  he  overtook,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, to  bring  information  of  the  state  of  the  garrison ; 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  lake  for  those  purposes 
when  he  encountered  Captain  Phelps. 

"So,  then,"  said  Captain  Phelps,  when  Standish 
had  concluded,  "I  find  that  you're  bent  upon  risking 
your  neck  for  this  girl,  who,  don't  mistake  me,  may  be 
worthy  of  it.  But,  after  all,  you  have  heard  but  a  ru- 
mor." 

"  It  Ymb  been  confirmed  to  me  since  I  entered  this 
place,"  replied  Standish:  "she  has  certainly  disap- 
peared, and  in  a  mysterious  manner." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  unlocked  his 
ample  saddle-bags,  and  took  out  various  dresses,  "  let's 
e'en  fix  upon  our  disguises:  here's  a  wardrobe  fit  for 
any  spy  unhung  in  Christendom.  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  playing  the  Canadian  among  them,  as  you  may  see 
by  the  fawn-skin  jacket,  red  worsted  cap  and  sagathy 
breeches;  but  I've  changed  my  mind,  so  you  may 
have  the  garments  if  you  hke  the  character." 

*'  Not  I,"  replied  Standish.  "  Then  we  must  come 
Yankee  over  them,  and  I've  noticed  enough  here  to 
baffle  a  nation  of  such  underwits." 

Their  arrangements  were  quickly  made,  and  having 
finished  their  refection,  they  continued  their  course, 
passing  without  difficulty  the  sentinels  posted  on  the 
avenues  toward  the  lakes.  Having  arrived  at  the  shore 
near  Orwell,  they  left  their  horses  in  the  care  of  a  con- 
fidential person,  and  entering  a  batteau,  were  set  across 
this  branch  of  Lake  Greorge ;  there  again  embarking  in 
a  skiff,  which  they  fortunately  found  on  the  beach,  tney 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  little  above  the  roman- 
tic outlet  of  the  latter  lake. 

They  entered  the  works,  clad  in  the  coarse  garments 
common  to  the  poorer  class  of  settlers,  and  their  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  idioms  of  that 
region,  enabled  them  easily  to  support  the  charactere 
they  assumed.  The  idle  and  arrogant  soldiers  of  the 
sarrison  had  never  permitted  themselves  to  believe 
that  the  natives  or  settlers  around  them,  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  an  inferior  race, 
oould  ever  contemplate  resistance,  much  less  attack ; 
and  our  adventurere  wore  sufiered  to  pass  unoues- 
tioned,  as  two  gawky  Yankee  traders  in  small  notions, 
a  little  more  knave  than  they  appeared  to  be,  and  very 
wHling,  if  they  could,  to  overreach  even  the  suttler  him- 
self. While  Captain  Noah  Phelps  scanned  everything 
around  with  a  military  eve,  it  may  be  naturally  sus- 
pected that  the  anxiety  ot  the  lover  mainly  directed  the 
views  of  Mark  Standish.  But  his  Search  had  been  as 
yet  fruitless,  and  he  was  about  to  yield  to  utter  despair, 
when,  on  rounding  an  angle  of  the  works,  a  foldeo  pa- 
per fell  at  his  feet  He  looked  and  saw  a  white  hand 
for  a  moment  wave  throuffh  the  loop-hole,  hieh  in  the 
iolid  maaa  of  masonry.  Eagerly  he  snatchea  up  the 
letter,  happUy  unobserved,  and  letixing  to  a  recess^ 


with  a  throbbing  heart  read  the  following  lines,  traced 
in  pencil  by  the  nand  of  his  Ellen : 

*'I  know  you,  dear  Mark,  but  guess  not  your  design. 
How  I  tremble  for  your  safety  I  For  me,  fear  not ;  I 
shall  still  preserve  myself  for  you." 

The  enraptured,  yet  indignant  lover  stfll  held  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  unconscious  of  danger,  when  sud- 
denly a  step  approached,  and  a  person  crossed  the 
opening  in  which  he  stood ;  hastily  he  thrust  the  paper 
into  his  bosom,  while  the  intruder  paused,  and  threw 
a  suspicious  glance  toward  him,  which  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  meet  with  an  air  of  self-possession.  It 
was  a  critical  moment,  when  the  captain  came  in  to 
the  rescue,  kie  perceived  the  exigency,  and  met  it 
promptly.  The  personage  before  him  was  no  less  than 
the  barber  of  the  garrison.  Phelps  immediately  en- 
gaged him  for  a  cast  of  his  office,  and  while  the  barber 
was  reaping  the  full  harvest  of  his  very  fertile  chin, 
Standish  h^  leisure  to  regain  his  composure.  The 
captain  took  all  with  extreme  coolness,  not  failing  to 
drive  a  hard  and  protracted  bargain  with  the  barber  for 
the  service  he  had  rendenfd,  uter  which  he  led  the 
way  in  a  shanibling,  careless  gait  out  of  the  garrison. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  the  captain,  when  they  had 
got  into  the  country ;  "  you  had  like  to  have  ruined 
all." 

"She  is  here,"  cried  Standish,  "and  can  I,  ought 

"Yes,"  replied  Phelps,  interrupting  him,  "you  both 
can  and  ought  to  come  along  as  fast  as  your  legs  will 
carry  you,  unless  yon  would  stay  and  be  hanged." 

There  was  no  rebutting  an  argument  like  this,  and 
without  unnecessary  delay,  our  adventurera  retraced 
their  way  to  Orwell. 

Captain  Phelps  now  proceeded  straight  to  Castleton, 
while  Standish  sought  the  late  residence  of  his  Ellen. 
He  found  the  aged  relative  almost  distracted  with  her 
loss,  but  unable  to  say  how  or  by  whose  agency  it  was 
eflected.  She  had,  indeed,  reason  to  suspect  the  young 
British  officer,  who,  from  the  time  he  met  Ellen  at  the 
village  ball,  had  paid  her  uncommon  attention.  More 
than  once  the  old  lady  had  heard  at  night  the  sound  of 
a  flute  from  the  lake  under  her  window,  and  shrewdly 
suspeeted  it  to  be  a  serenade  to  Ellen.  But  she  was 
sure  the  dear  girl  had  never  given  the  man  the  least 
encouragement;  and  as  to  going  ofi*  with  him  wilUnglyi 
the  thing  vras  not  to  be  thought  of.  Standish  commu- 
nicated to  the  good  dame  as  much  of  the  actual  posi-- 
tion  of  afiair»as  he  deemed  proper,  and  was  rewarded 
by  hearing  related  a  thousand  proofs  of  her  niece's  vir- 
tues, and  twice  that  ifUmber  of  her  afiection  for  her 
dear  Mark. 

Night  had  foUen,  and  the  troops  assemUed  at  Cas- 
tleton were  enjoying  a  short  repose  after  the  day's  fa- 
tigue, when  a  stranser,  who  had  been  stopped  as  he  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  guard,  wa^  at  his  peremptory 
demand,  conducted  by  a  sentinel  to  head  quarters. 
Ethan  Allen  was  seated  at  the  head  of  a  table,  around 
which  sat  several  other  officers,  when  the  stranger,  a 
young  man  of  a  proud  and  martial  deportment,  his 
blue  military  cloak  thrown  gracefully  over  his  shoul- 
der, entered  the  room. 

"  Swagger  and  martinet !"  muttered  Allen,  as  the 
stranger  appeared ;  then  addressing  the  subject  of  his 
remark,  "Well,  sir,  you  see  Ethan  Allen.  Quick— 
who*?  whatr' 

"I  am  not  used  to  be  interrogated  in  that  style  or 
tone,"  answered  the  stranger,  drawing  himself  up 
haughtily. 

"Ho  r'  roared  Ethan  Allen,  distending  the  drele  of 
his  large  eyes  to  a  most  ludicrous  circumference, 
"well,  sir,  to  amplify  according  to  the  book,  who  are 
you,  and  what  do'  you  want?" 

"My  name  Is  Arnold.?' 

"Not  unlikely  I  and  in  the  name  of  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  who  is  Arnold  1" 

"  I  am  known  to  some  of  your  officers''  said  Arnold. 

"I  know  the  gentleman,^' observed  Bladgen,  "'tis 
Captain  Arnold,  of  the  Connecticut  volunteera." 

"It  may  be  so,'*  said  Allen;  "  will  Captain  Arnold, 
of  the  Connecticut  volunteers,  signify  his  pleasure  T* 

"By  this  commission  you  will  be  taught  that  I  am 
now  Colonel  Arnold,  sir;  and  by  this,"  producing  an- 
other paperi  "  that  I  am  authoriiedand  ordered,  by  the 
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committee  of  safety  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  a  force 
of  four  hundred  men,  and  attack  Ticonderoffa." 

The  astonishment  of  Allen  was  fearful.  ''Mas- 
sachusetts !  colonel  !'*  he  repeated.  "  By  the  horn  of 
Jeiicho !  you  raise  men— soul  of  Samuel,  where  are 
they,  heyr* 

"  You  have.  I  thank  you,  raised  them  to  my  hands," 
replied  Arnold,  with  his  accustomary  confidence.  The 
ample  chest  of  Allen  heaved  with  an  earthquake  of 
passion. 

"To  your  hands'?"  he  cried,  "yours!  By  the  crack 
of  God' s  field  piece  I  your  impudence  is  amusinff.  And 
who  then  "  he  added,  cockinff  fiercely  his  little  three 
cornered  hat,  "  who  then  ami  ?" 

"Captain^  Allen,"  answered  the  stranger,  with  a 
condescending  air,  "  of  whose  services  Cc^nel  Arnold 
would  be  pround  to  avail  himself." 

"  Good— better  and  betterr-excellent,"  said  Allen  in 
a  smothered  tone.  "By  the  Lord  of  hosts,  there's 
mettle  in  this  martinet.  Hand  me  your  papers,  young 
man,  and  be  seated." 

Arnold  took  a  cliair,  while  Allen  hastily  danced  over 
tn^  papers,  and  then  with  a  smile  of  pecufiar  meaning 
said: 

*'  Ifou  are  appointed  colonel  by  a  committee,  whose 
power  I  shall  not  question.  Now  here's  a  council  of 
war — are  you  not  gentlemen?  whose  power  you  must 
not  question  sir.  You  appoint  me,  do  you  not  gentle- 
men, a  colonel  also  ?" ' 

"  Certainly  tis  your  right,"  they  all  cried." 

"  Well  then,  our  grade  is  the  same  it  seems  now  to 
nnk,  happening  to  have  the  power,  I  settle  it  in  my 
own  favor,  which  if  any  one  dispute,  I'll  send  his  soul 
to  hell-fire  in  the  priming  of  a  rifle,  and  this  same," 
putting  forth  his  gigantic  arm,  "  shall  be  the  beetle  of 
mortality ;  ay,  ay,"  he  added,  "in  spite  of  twenty  such 
musde-whangers  as  that  young  man.  Psha.  lad  alive ! 
leave  fingering  the  pommel  of  your  sword,  the  thinff  is 
settled  by  aythority,  and  as  a  philosopher  and  soldier 
— ^not  doubting  that  you  are  each — you  must  submit. 
There's  slufF  in  you  fit  for  use,  though  not  over  malle- 
able, and  by  Judas  and  the  rest — no  allusion,  sir— you 
shall  have  a  place  and  employment.  Come,  gentlemen, 
'tis  time  to  set  forward.  Is  there  any  report  from  the 
party  detached  to  the  head  of  the  lake  7" 

"  This  moment  a  messenger  has  arrived.  Skeens- 
borough  is  taken,  and  Skeen  himself  secured,"  replied 
an  officer  at  the  door. 

"Hurra!"    shouted  Allen,    "the   would   be  n>}^ 

Kvemor  of  Ticonderoea  is  out's — no  more  delay.    To 
rse  in  the  name  of  God,  and  away" 

"  But  sir—"  said  Arnold. 

"  Bute  wont  do,  sir—I've  said  it ;  old  Ethan  whom 
thevcall  the  outlaw,  who  laughs  at  the  lightning,  out- 
scolds  thunder,  and  defies  the  devil  and  governor 
Tryon.  Old  Allen,  who  studied  divinity  in  his  youth, 
and  became  a  soldier  by  passion,  knows  but  little  of 
the  worid  of  spirits,  but  he  will  be  treated  in  the  other 
worid  as  a  gentleman  of  his  merit  ought  to  be.  Gome, 
huirah  for  the  Green  Moantains,  and  forward  to  old 
TL" 

Hereupon  the  council  broke  up,  Arnold  yieldinff  with 
-a  toleimble  grace  to  an  airangeBoent  he  could  not  better, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  body  of  troops  was  in 
brisk  motion. 

It  was  almost  day  when  the  American  force  arrived, 
sfient  and  unseen,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  opporite 
Ticonderoga.  Thalr  horses  were  secured  in  the  neigh- 
lx)rhood,  and  while  some  of  the  men  were  coUectug 
tlM  few  boats  scattered  along  the  shore,  the  rest  were 
dispersed  in  picturesque  groups  upon  the  bank.  It 
was  a  scene  of  awfiil  stillness.  The  lake  reposed  dark 
and  unruffled  by  a  single  breeze :  the  moon  was  absent 
from  the  heavens,  and  the  eye  could  with  difllcutty 
trace  on  the  western  horizon  the  dimly  defined  outline 
of  the  most  prominent  and  elevated  part  of  the  fortress, 
now  an  object  of  such  intense  interest. 

"Ay,"  said  Ethan  Allen,  in  a  suppressed  tone, 
"there  she  is,  the  brimstone  of  Babylon ;  there's  old 
Ti,  with  whom  I  long  to  have  a  grapple,  as  a  lover 
with  his  mistress.  How  soundly  the  Jazahel  sleeps 
on  the  brink  of  perdition;  liitle  dreaming  who  are 
aboat  .o  beat  up  her  head  quarters.  But  it's  the  same 
to  liex,  Fsanch,  English  or  Yankees.    To  do  the  old  | 
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,rl  justice,  however,  she  held  Abercrombie  at  arms 
iength  as  Putnam,  the  wolf  huinter.  has  told  me,  who 
was  in  the  frolic,  when  that  hair-brained  bby,  Lord 
Howe,  the  king's  bastard,  with  many  other  brave  fel- 
lows, legitimate  and  otherwise,  left  his  body  in  the  out- 
works. But  then,  again,  Amherst  had  her  for  the  ask- 
ing, without  penny  or  price.  Well  boys,  we  may  have 
a  tussle  for  it,  but  I  conclude  we're  ready;  so  embark 
in  the  name  of  the  pillars  of  fire,  and  of  smoke ;  act  like 
men.  men  of  the  Hampshire  grants,  and  never  bring  a 
blush  on  the  Green  Mountains." 

An  advanced  guard  of  eighty  three  men,  as  many  as 
the  boats  could  contain,  now  proceeded  to  embark. 

"Halt  there,  fiiend,"  whispered  Allen  to  Arnold,  as 
the  latter  was  attempting  to  pass  him,  "  not  before  the 
commodore,  colonel,''  and  enforced  his  su^estion  with 
no  very  ffentle  constriction  of  the  arm,  in lact  with  the 
grasp  ora  tourniquet  or  a  vice — "  No  man  of  God's 
moulding  before  Ethan;"  and  he  stepped  on  board, 
followed  by  Arnold,  Standish,  and  others  of  the  most 
eager.  Motionless  as  statues,  and  almost  as  breathless, 
they  glided  over  the  still  lake,  the  dull  sound  of  the 
muffled  oar  scarcely  reaching  the  stem  or  stem  of  the 
boat,  and  not  a  ripple  following  its  silent  dip  or  its 
leathery  skin  over  the  undisturb^  surface  of  the  water. 

It  was  when  the  east  first  became  dappled  by  the 
dawn,  that  the  party  landed  on  the  hostile  shore  near 
their  slumbering  foes.  The  boats  were  immediately 
sent  back  for  the  rear  guard  under  Seth  Warner,  while 
the  advance  was  drawn  up  in  triple  rank,  and  Ethan 
Allen,  whose  huge  dimensions  the  occasion  seemed  to 
swell  to  gigantic  size,  harangued  the  brave  band. 

"Fellow  soldiers,"  said  he,  "  you  have  long  been  the 
terror  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  person  of  the  petty 
despot,  Tryon.  Your  fame  has  gone  abroad,  as  appears 
from  the  honor  conferred  on  you  and  me  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Connecticut.  You  are  now  in  a  few 
minutes  to  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  your  reputation 
for  valor,  or  abandon  your  pretensions  for  ever!  I  am 
ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  fortress  before  you, 
and  propose  to  lead  you  at  once  through  the  gate.  It 
is  a  desperate  attempt,  and  none  but  the  bravest  of  men 
will  undertake  it ;  on  those  who  are  not  brave  I  do  not 
urge  it ;  you  who  volunteer  to  follow  me,  poise  your 
firelocks : 

There  was  not  one  of  the  band  who  did  not  throw 
his  piece  to  the  poise. 

"To  the  right  face,"  said  AUen,  and  placing  himself 
in  the  front  of  the  centre  file,  nmrched  his  column  In 
double  quick  time]  directly  to  the  southern  entrance. 

On  approaching  the  Mite,  Arnold  endeavored  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  column.  "  By  heaven,  sir," 
cried  he,  "I  will  enter  first ;  ray  rank  entitles  me  to  it." 

"By  hell,  sir,"  answered  Allen,  "if  you  attempt  it, 
I'll  send  you  to  salvation  or  otherwise,  before  your 
watch  ticks  thrice." 

"  For  God's  sake  Allen— Arnold— «t  such  a  tlme^  in 
such  a  situation  to  dispute— shame^  ahane,"  whiq>ered 
several  voices  near  them. 

"  Well  sir,  this  much  I'll  grant,  we'H  go  in  toffother  ; 
but  stoD  there,  on  my  left,  if  you  please.**  saM  Allen, 
and  in  this  manner  they  entered  the  gateway. 

A  sentinel  posted  at  the  wicket,  completely  surprised, 
presented  his  piece  at  Allen's  breast — "a  snap,  by 
Jupitor  Protector— folk>w,  my  boys,"  cried  AJleo,  as 
he  pursued  the  retreating  sentinel  by  the  covered  way 
into  the  body  of  the  place.  Uttering  a  cir  of  alarm,  tM 
sentinel  fled  into  a  case>mate.  Standish  had  entered 
almost  at  the  side  of  Allen,  and  a  second  sentinel 
charged  upon  him  and  wounded  him  slijghtly  with  his 
bayonet;  Allen  turned  to  his  rescue,  his  tremendous 
arm  was  raised  for  the  fatal  blow,  when  suddenly  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  let  his  sword  £bl11  gently  down 
the  side  of  the  sentinel's  head,  merely  scraping  of  one 
ear,  and  the  better  part  of  the  cheek  in  the  descent. 
The  poor  fellow  dropped  his  arms  and  begged  for 
quarter.  While  the  troops  formed  in  two  lines,  each 
focing  a  line  of  barracks,  and  were  awaking  the  ganisoB 
with  three  terrific  hurras.  Allen  had  ouestioned  the 
prostrate  sentinel,  and  following  his  directions,  im- 
mediately ran  up  a  stone  stairway,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  esplanade,  to  the  chamber  of  the  commandant. 

"Come  forth,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  like  the  roaring 
of  the  Niagara,  "  you  whp  command  tliess  slaves— yoUt 
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de  la  Place  come  out,  lobeter  back,  from  your  shell,  or 
every  soul  of  you,  fish  or  flesh,  shall  be  sacrificed." 

The  unfortunate  commander,  appeared  at  his  cham- 
ber door  in  extremo  undress,  and  the  picture  of  dismay 
and  despair. 

"  Do  you  deliver  me  the  fortress  T*  cried  Allen. 

"  In  whose  name  do  you  demand  it  7"  asked  the  pe- 
trified de  la  Place,  not  certain  whether  he  was  capitu- 
lating to  men  or  oevils. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  mat  Jehovah  and  the  oonti- 
nental  Conmss  1"  thundered  Allen,  "  nay,  no  parley- 
ing,'' he  added,  observing  the  commandant  about  to 
speak,  "surrender or deattL" 

The  ill-fated  de  la  Place,  with  the  sword  literally  sus- 
pended over  his  head,  gave  order  for  his  men  to  parade 
without  arms,  as  he  had  surrenderad  the  fort 

It  was  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Hay, 
1775,  that  this  most  important  fortress,  with  all  its  for- 
midftble  and  extensive  equipment  and  wartike  store, 
was  yielded  to  the  gallantry  of  a  few  boys  of  the  Oreen 
Mountains. 

The  sun  rose  in  unusual  splendor,  as  if  smiling  on 
the  achievement  On  the  same  day,  Grown  Point  sur- 
rendered to  the  bnve  and  indelhtigable  Seth  Warner, 
who  had  been  detached  with  a  part  of  the  reserve,  and 
immediately  after,  Arnold  surprised  and  captured  a 
vessel  of  war  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Champlain,  and 
thus  the  entire  command  of  the  lakes  rested  with  the 
Americans. 

To  return  to  TIconderoga ;  the  victors  were  assem- 
bled at  the  board,  making  ample  amends  for  all  their  late 
privations,  when  Allen  remarked  the  absence  of  the 
young  volunteer,  who  had  been  wounded  at  his  side, 
and  inquired,  with  much  interest,  as  to  his  fate.  But 
no  one  could  say  what  had  become  of  him.  The  last 
time  he  was  seen,  was  when  the  assulting  party  was 
beating  in  the  barrack  doora,  in  which,  it  was  ob- 
served; he  assisted  with  the  fury  of  a  lion.  There  was 
also  a  subaltern  of  the  garrison  missing,  whose  absence 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  any  more  than  that  of 
Standish.  A  short  time,  however,  explained  the 
mystery. 

Mark  Standish  had  indeed  pursued  his  search  with 
fury,  and  even  frenzy.  Every  room  was  entered,  but 
Ellen  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Yet  the  chamber 
from  which  the  letter  had,  the  day  before,  been  dropped 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  abandoned.  He  repeated 
his  inquiries  oh  every  side,  and  was  at  length  told  by 
&  soldier  of  the  garrison,  that  on  the  first  alarm,  he  had 
seen  a  female  l^me  by  an  officer  throuffh  one  of  the 
narrow  passages,  between  the  blocks  ol  the  barracks. 
Standish  instantly  started  off  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  eained  the  open  country,  struck  into  the  only  path 
which  seemed  to  be  practicable.  Along  this  he  ran ;  he 
flew,  at  intervals  pausing  to  call  alouathe  name  of  his 
beloved.  The  way  became  more  rugged  and  difficult 
as  it  led  amonff  the  hUls,  and  he  was  about  sinking  to 
despair,  when  ne  thought  he  heard  a  response  to  his 
call,  in  a  faint  female  voice — ^again  he  shouted — ^he  pans 
ed  in  breathless  suspense,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
Was  it  then  but  an  echo  that  mocked  himl  one  efK>rt 
more,  and  summoning  his  powers  of  voice,  as  he  lean- 
ed in  his  exhaustion  against  a  tree,  he  called  on  Ellen 
— a  voice  not  distant,  but  indistinct,  as  if  stifled  In  its 
utterance,  pronounced  his  name.  He  was  no  longer 
weak.  With  the  viffor  of  the  deer  he  bounded  forward, 
and  in  an  instant  beheld  the  form  of  a  man,  near  whom 
lay,  exhausted  and  fainting,  his  beloved  Ellen.  Like 
the  panther  springing  toward  his  prey,  he  was  met  by 
one  whose  nerves  were  strung  by  desperation.  The 
conflict  was  terrible;  at  lengtti  the  energies  of  the 
mountain  boy  triumphed,  and  his  sinewy  foe  rolled 
over  the  edge  of  the  deep  and  craeged  ravine  near 
which  they  nad  met  His  tremenoous  efforts  over, 
Standish  sank  down  almost  insensible ;  but  it  was  on 
the  bosom  of  Ellen  that  his  head  rested ;  it  was  the 
voice  of  Ellen  that  recalled  him  to  life,  and  revived  him 
to  love.  Resting  within  her  arms,  he  listened  to  the 
narrative  which  dispelled  every  suspicion.  The  British 
officer  hand,  by  a  thousand  assiduities,  endeavored  to 
make  an  impression  upon  Ellen's  heart  Her  reserve 
did  but  increase  his  passion,  and  when  finally  the  for- 
mal tender  of  his  hand  was  rejected,  and  he  learned 
that  the  heart  he  sought  was  devoted  to  another,  mad- 


dened with  love  and  jealousy,  he  formed  the  plan  of 
carrying  her  off,  and  conveving  her  to  Quebec,  to 
which  station  he  exerted  influence  enough  to  obtain 
his  recall.  A  soldier  of  the  garrison  was  bribed  to  ac- 
company him,  night  after  night,  to  the  opposite  shoie. 
until  the  opportunity  at  last  occurred  for  which  he  had 
80  lon§  waited  She  was  found  alone  upon  the  bank^ 
was  seized  and  borne  to  the  fort,  where,  with  the  aid 
of  gold,  the  officer  had  succeeded  in  concealmg  her. 
even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  conunandant  Stand- 
ish heard  with  sensible  satisfaction,  that,  the  fordUe 
seizure  and  detention  onlv  excepted,  there  was  nothiag 
in  the  conduct  of  the  officer  not  marked  by  the  most 
scrupulous  delicacy,  and  regard  to  honor ;  and  that  he 
depended  only  upon  the  total  estrangement  fh>m  hsr 
friends,  and  a  course  of  the  moat  tender  attention,  for 
the  success  of  his  suit 

Standish  conducted  his  recov«aped  bride  beck  to  the 
circle  of  his  military  friends,  while  under  the  banner  of 
his  country,  already  streaming  fi-om  the  rampart,  they 
were  rejoidng  in  their  victory.  He,  without  delay, 
sent  out  a  party  to  brine  in  the  body  of  the  wounded 
officer,  whose  wounds  he.  found,  to  his  infinite  relief, 
though  serious,  were  not  mortal :  and  soon  after  crossed 
the  lake,  and  lent  his  Ellen  to  the  embrace  of  her  good 
aunt. 

Mark  Standish  and  Ellen  Guilford  were  manied, 
and  settled  on  their  own  form.  Occasionally  aiding 
liis  countrymen  in  arms  in  their  strugole  for  mdepen- 
dence.  and  now  returning,  like  Cii^nnatus,  tb  his 
plough,  he  passed  through  the  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  with  a  high  rq^utation.  He  lived  to  see 
his  country  become  a  foee  and  powerful  nation — and 
the  Hampsnire  grants,  under  the  appropriate  appeUa- 
tion  of  Vermont,  a  thriving  state  of  the  American  Union. 
To  see  new  towns  and  cities  spring  up  around  him, 
and  the  lakes  and  their  shores,  i^ter  o^ng,  in  a  subse- 
auent  war,  the  theatres  of  the  triumphs  of  American 
fleets  and  armies,  become^  when  peace  returned,  the 
object  of  research  and  enjoyment -to  the  refined  and 
elegant  of  the  nation.  Ellen  gave  to  his  board  several 
blooming:  and  beautiful  girls,  all  of  whom  obtained 
respectable  husbands ;  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
sensible,  spirited  boys,  some  of  whom  were,  in  process 
of  time,  sent  to  the  assembly,  and  one  of  whom  it  is 
said,  was  returned  to  congress.  It  is  certain  that  our 
lovera  lived  long  and  happily  together,  and  for  all  I 
have  heard  to  the  contrary,  our  Mark  Standish,  ^e 
Green  Mountain  lx»y  is  the  identical  old  revoiutkmaiy 
character,  who,  at  the  flourishing  townof  Osbrook  read, 
the  glorious  declaration  of  independence,  on  the  leoent 
celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
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BY  J.   O.  WHITTIBS. 

**  Until  my  ghastly  tale  !•  told, 
This  heart  within  me  IraniB.'* 

Dvamo  a  delightful  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  a  few  years  since,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  singular  character,  known  in 
many  parts  of  Vermont  as  the  Rattlesnake  Hunter.  >  It 
was  a  warm,  clear  day  of  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  that  I  saw  him  for  the  firat  time,  while  engaged 
in  a  mineraloffical  ramble  among  the  hills.  His  liead 
was  bald,  and  his  forehead  was  deeply  marked  with 
the  strong  lines  of  care  and  age.  His  term  was  wasted 
and  meagre ;  and  but  for  the  fiery  vigor  of  his  eye,  he 
might  have  been  supposed  incapacitated  by  age  and 
infirmities  for  even  a  slight  exertion.  Yet  he  hurried 
over  the  huge  ledges  of  rock  with  a  quick  and  ahnost 
youthful  tread ;  and  seemed  earnestly  searching  among 
the  crevices  and  loose  crags  and  stinted  bushes  aroima 
him.  All  at  once,  he  started  suddenly— drew  himself 
back  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  recoil — and  then  smote 
fiercely  with  his  staff  upon  the  rock  before  him.  Ano- 
ther and  another  blow — ^and  he  lifted  the  lithe  and 
crushed  form  of  a  large  rattlesnake  upon  the  end  of  his 
rod. 

The  old  man's  eye  glister  el  but  his  lip  trembled  as 
he  looked  steadfostly  upon  his  yet  wntlung  victim. 
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'<  Another  of  the  accursed  race !"  he  muttered  between 
hia  clenched  teeth,  apparently  unconscious  of  my  pre- 
sence. 

I  was  now  satisfied  that  the  person  before  me  was 
none  other  than  the  famous  Rattlesnake  Hunter.  He 
was  known  throughout  the  neighborhood  as  an  outcast 
and  a  wanderer,  obtaining  a  miserable  subsbtencefrom 
the  casual  charities  of  the  people  around  him.  His 
time  was  mostly  spent  among  the  rocks  and  rude  hills, 
where  his  only  object  seemed  to  be  the  hunting  out 
and  destroying  of  the  Croiahia  hondus^  or  rattlesnake. 
I  immediately  determined  to  saliafy  my  curiosity, 
which  had  been  strangely  excited  by  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  the  stranger ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  ap- 
proached him. 

"Are  there  many  of  these  reptiles  in  this  vicinity  1" 
J  inouired,  pointing  to  the  crushed  serpent. 

"They  are  gettins  to  be  scarce,"  said  the  old  roan, 
lifUnf  his  slouched  nat  and  wiping  his  bald  brow ;  "I 
have  Known  the  time  when  you  could  hardly  stir  ten 
rods  ftom  your  door  in  this  part  of  the  state  without 
hearing  their  low,  auick  rattle  at  your  side,  or  seeing 
thdr  many-colored  bodies  coiling  up  in  your  path.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  they  are  getting  to  be  scarce — the  in- 
fernal race  wiU  be  extinct  in  a  few  years — and  thank 
God  I  have  myself  been  a  considerable  cause  of  their 
extermination." 

"You  must,  of  course,  know  the  nature  of  these 
creatures  perfectly  woU,"  said  I.  "  Do  you  believe  in 
their  power  of  fascination  or  charming  7" 

The  old  man's  countenance  fell.  There  was  a  visible 
stru^le  of  feeling  within  him ;  for  his  lip  quivered, 
and  he  dashed  \&  brown  hand  suddenly  across  his 

Ses,  as  if  to  conceal  a  tear;  but  quickly  recovering 
mself,  he  answered  in  the  low,  deep  voice  of  one  that 
was  about  to  reveal  some  horrible  secret — 

"  I  believe  in  the  rattlesnake's  power  of  fascination 
as  firmly  as  I  believe  in  my  own  existence." 

"Surely,"  said  I,  "you  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  power  over  human  beings  7" 

"  I  do— I  know  it  to  be  so  V^  and  the  old  man  trem- 
bled as  he  spoke.  "  You  are  a  stranger  to  me,"  he 
aaid  slowly,  after  scrutinizing  my  features  for  a  mo- 
ment—" but  if  you  will  go  down  with  me  to  the  foot  of 
this  rock,  in  the  shade  there"— and  he  pointed  to  a 
group  of  leaning  oaks  that  hung  over  the  declivity — 
"I  will  tell  you  a  strange  and  sad  story  of  my  own  ex 
perience." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  readily  assented  to  this 
proposal  Bestowing  one  more  blow  upon  the  rattle- 
snake,  as  if  to  be  certain  of  hie  death,  the  old  man  de- 
scended the  rocks  with  a  rapidity  that  would  have 
endangered  the  neck  of  a  less  practised  hunter.  After 
reaching  the  place  which  he  pointed  out,  the  Rattle- 
snake Hunter  commenced  his  story  in  a  manner 
which  confirmed  what  I  had  previously  heard  of  his 
education  and  intellectual  strength. 

"  I  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  had  just  finished  my  education  at  Har- 
vard, when  I  was  induced  by  the  flattering  representa- 
tions of  some  of  the  earliest  pioneers  into  the  wild 
lands  beyond  the  Connecticut,  to  seek  my  fortune  in 
the  new  settlements.  My  wife"— the  old  man's  eye 
glistened  an  instant,  and  then  a  tear  crossed  his  brown 
cheek — "  my  wife  accompanied  me,  voung  and  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  as  she  was,  to  thiB  wild  and  rude 
country.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  biinging  her 
hither— never.  Youn^  man,"  continued  he,  "  you  look 
like  one  who  could  pity.  You  shall  see  the  image  of 
the  giri  who  followed  me  to  the  new  country."  And 
he  unbound,  as  he  spoke,  a  ribbon  fix)m  his  neck,  with 
a  small  miniature  attached  to  it. 

It  was  that  of  a  beautiful  female— but  there  was  an 
almost  childish  expression  in  her  countenance — a  soft- 
ness—a delicacy,  and  a  sweetness  of  smile,  which  I 
have  seldom  seen  in  the  features  of  those  who  have 
tasted,  even  slightly,  the  bitter  waters  of  existence. 
The  old  man  watched  my  countenance  intently,  as  I 
surveyed  the  image  of  his  early  love.  "  She  must 
have  been  very  beautiful,"  I  said  as  I  returned  the 
picture. 

"Beautiful!"  he  repeated,  "you  may  well  say  so. 
But  this  avails  nothing.  I  have  a  fearful  story  to  tell : 
would  to  CkKi  I  had  not  attempted  it ;  but  I  wUl  go  on. 


My  heart  has  been  stretched  too  often  on  the  rack  of 
memory  to  suffer  any  new  pang." 

"  We  had  resided  in  the  new  country  neai)y  a  year. 
Our  settlements  had  increased  rapidly,  and  the  com- 
forts and  delicacies  of  life  were  beginning  to  be  felt, 
after  the  weary  privations  and  severe  trials  to  which 
we  had  been  subjected.  The  red  men  were  few  and 
feeble,  and  did  not  molest  us.  The  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  mountain  were  ferocious,  but  wc  suffered  little 
from  them.  Tlie  only  immediate  danger  to  which  we 
were  exposed  resulted  £rom  the  rattlesnakes  which  in- 
fested our  neighborhood.  Three  or  four  of  our  settlers 
were  bitten  by  them,  and  died  in  terrible  a^nie&  The 
Indians  often  told  us  frightful  stories  of  this  snake,  and 
its  powere  of  fasdnauon,  and  although  they  wen 
generally  believed,  yet  for  myself  I  confess,  I  was 
rather  amused  than  convinced  by 'their  marvelious  le- 
gends. 

.  "  In  one  of  my  hunting  excursions  abroad,  on  a  fine 
morning— it  was  just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  was 
accompanied  by  my  wife.  'Twas  a  beautiful  morning. 
The  sunshine  was  warm,  but  the  atmosphere  was  per- 
fectly clear;  and  a  fine  breeze  from  tne  north-west 
shook  the  bright,  green  leaves  which  clothed  to  profu- 
sion the  wreathing  branches  above  us.  I  had  left  my 
companion  for  a  short  time,  in  the  pureuit  of  game ; 
and  In  climbing  a  nigged  ledge  of  rocks,  inteT;q)er8ed 
with  shrubs  and  dwarfish  trees,  I  was  startled  by  a 
quick,  grating  rattle.  I  looked  forward.  On  the  eajga 
of  a  loosened  rock  lay  a  large  rattlesnake,  coUing  him- 
self as  if  for  the  deadly  spring.  He  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  me ;  and  I  paused  for  an  instant  to  survey  liim. 
I  know  not  why,  but  I  stood  still,  and  looked  at  the 
deadly  serpent  with  a  strange  feeling  of  curiosity. 
Suddenly  he  unwound  his  coil,  as  if  relenting  from  his 

Eurpose  of  hostility,  and  rai»ng  his  head,  he  fixed  his 
right,  fiery  eye  directly  upon  my  own.  A  chilling  and 
indescribable  sensation^  totally  different  from  any  thing 
I  had  ever  before  experienced,  followed  this  movement 
of  the  serpent ;  but  I  stood  still,  and  gazed  steadily  and 
earnestly,  for  at  that  moment  there  was  a  visible  change 
in  the  reptile.  His  form  seemed  to  grow  larger,  and 
his  colore  brighter.  His  body  moved  with  a  slow,  al- 
most imperceptible  motion  toward  me,  and  a  low  hum 
of  music  came  from  him,  or  at  least  it  soui^ded  in  my 
ear — a  strange,  sweet  melody,  faint  as  that  which 
melts  from  the  throat  of  the  humming-bird.  Then  the 
tints  of  his  body  deepened,  and  changed  and  glowed, 
like  the  changes  of  a  beautiful  kaliedescope— green, 
purple  and  gold,  until  I  lost  sight  of  the  serpent  en- 
tirely, and  saw  only  wild  and  curiously  woven  circles 
of  strange  colors,  quivering  around  me,  like  an  atmos- 
phere of  rainbows.  I  seem^  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
prism--a  world  of  mysterious  colors — and  tints  varied 
and  darkened  and  lighted  up  again  around  me;  and 
the  low  music  went  on  without  ceacing  until  my  brain 
reeled;  and  fear,  for  the  firat  time,  came  like  a  shadow 
over  me.  The  new  sensation  gained  upon  me  rapidly, 
and  I  could  feel  the  cold  sweat  gushing  from  my  brow. 
I  had  no  certainty  of  danger  in  my  mind — no  definite 
ideas  of  peril— all  was  vague  and  clouded,  like  the  un- 
accountable terrors  of  a  dream— and  yet  my  limbs 
shook,  and  I  fancied  I  could  feel  the  blood  stifieninj^ 
with  cold  as  it  passed  along  my  veins.  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  nave  been  able  to  tear  myself  from  the 
spot — I  even  attempted  to  do  so,  but  the  body  obeyed 
not  the  impulse  of  the  mind — not  a  mustle  stirred; 
and  I  stood  still,  as  if  my  feet  had  grown  to  the  solid 
rock,  with  the  infernal  music  of  the  tempter  in  my  ear, 
and  the  baleful  colorings  of  his  enchantment  before  me. 
"  Suddenly  a  new  sound  came  on  my  ear- it  was  a 
human  voice— but  it  seemed  strange  and  awful.  A|;ain 
—again— but  I  stirred  not;  and  then  a  white  form 
plunged  before  me,  and  grasped  my  arm.  The  horrible 
spell  was  at  once  broken.  The  strange  colore  passed 
from  before  my  \ision.  The  rattlesnake  was  coiling  at 
my  very  feet,  with  globing  eyes  aiKi  uplifted  ^ngs ; 
and  my  wife  was  clinging  in  terror  upon  me.  The 
next  instant  the  serpent  tm-ew  himself  upon  us.  My 
wife  was  the  victim !  The  fatal  fangs  pierced  deeply 
into  her  hand ;  and  her  scream  of  agony,  as  she  stag- 
gered backward  from  me,  told  me  the  dreadful  truth. 

V  Then  it  was  that  a  feeling  of  madness  came  upon 
me;  and  when  I  saw  the  foul  serpent  stealing  away 
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from  his  work,  reckless  of  danger,  I  sprang  forward 
and  crushed  him  under  my  feet,  grinding  him  upon 
the  ragged  rock.  The  groans  of  my  wife  now  recalled 
•^e  to  her  side,  and  to  the  horrible  reality  of  her  situa- 
tion. There  was  a  dark,  livid  spot  on  her  hand ;  and 
h  deepened  into  blackness  as  I  led  her  away.  We  were 
•at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  dwelling;  and  after 
wanderin  r  for  a  short  time,  the  pain  of  her  wound  be- 
•came  insupportable  to  my  wife,  and  she  swooned  away 
'in  my  arms.  Weak  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  carry  her  to  the  nearest 
rivulet,  and  bathe  her  brow  in  the  cool  water.     She 

fartially  recovered,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bank,  while 
supported  her  head  upon  ray  bosom.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away,  and  none  came  near  us — and  there — 
-alone,  in  the  great  wilderness,  I  watched  over  her,  and 
praved  with  her— and  she  died  I" 

The  old  man  groaned  audibly  as  he  uttered  these 
<woTds,  and^  as  he  clasped  his  •  long,  bony  hands 
over  his  eyes,  I  could  see  the  tears  falling  thickly 
through  his  eaunt  fincers.  After  a  momentary  strug- 
gle with  his  feelings,  he  lifted  his  head  once  more,  and 
there  was  a  fieree  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke : 

"But  I  have  had  my  revenge.  Prom  that  fatal  mo- 
went  I  have  felt  myself  fitted  and  set  apart,  by  the  ter- 
rible ordeal  of  affliction,  to  rid  the  place  of  my  abode  of 
its  foulest  curse.  And  I  have  well  nigh  succeeded. 
The  £ucinatin^  demons  are  already  few  and  power- 
less. Do  not  imagine."  said  he,  earnestly  regarding 
the  somewhat  equivocal  expression  of  my  countenance, 
''that  I  consider  these  creatures  as  serpents  only— 
•creeping  serpents;  they  are  seipents  of  the  fallen  an- 
*gel---the  immediate  ministers  of  the  infernal  gulf." 
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Years  have  passed  since  my  interview  with  the  Rat- 
tlesnake Huntor :  the  place  oi  his  abode  has  changed— 
e  beautiful  village  rises  near  the  spot  of  our  conference, 
and  the  grass  of  the  church-yard  is  green  over  the 
grave  of  the  old  hunter.  But  his  story  is  fixed  upon 
my  mind,  and  Time,  like  enamel,  only  bums  deeper 
the  first  impression.  It  comes  up  before  me  like  a 
vividly  remembered  dream,  whose  features  are  too  hor- 
ffiUe  lor  reality. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  ani- 
mal, than  he  who  is  encumbered  with  an  imposing  es- 
tablishment, while  his  supplies  are  uncertain  and 
scanty.  The  truth  of  this  I  had  occasion  to  experience 
some  years  aeo,  when  I  first  began  the  world.  The 
little  fortune  which  my  father  left  me,  was  all  expended 
in  obtaining  a  procuratorahip,  and  in  furnishing,  after 
the  best  models,  a  flat  in  Queen  street,  where  I  placed 
two  red-haired  clerks  upon  a  pair  of  three-legged  stools 
of  unusual  elevation,  and  seated  myself  in  a  Icather- 
cnclreled  arm-chair,  with  the  absurd  expectation  of 
being  called  upon  by  clients.  CUenis!  Not  the  shadow 
of  one  darkened  my  beautiful  white-washed  walls. 
The  glaring  brass-plate  on  the  door  (something  about 
the  size  of  a  shovel,)  with  its  hospitable  "  Come  ik," 
was  misanthropically  disregarded.  It  seemed  as  if 
litigation  had  ceased  with  the  opening  of  my  rooms; 
and  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  Edward  Irving's 
millennium.  To  mie,  a  client  was  as  the  mammoth 
-among  quadrupeds,  or  dodo  among  birds^xtinct.  I 
had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  a  petrified 
one,  nor  could  I  trace  the  remainB  of  any  among  all 
my  curiosities. 

To  increase  my  embarrassments,  I  was  on  the  eve 
'Of  getting  married.  It  is  charitably  said  of  the  devil, 
that  he  finds  work  for  the  idle ;  so  I,  being  utterly  un- 
•employed,  was  tempted  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  belonging  to  Berwick.  My  last  ten  guineas  were 
•expended  in  paying  her  a  visit,  and  in  receiving  her 
formidable  "  Yea." 

**  Next  month  is  May,  Arabella,"  I  said — (her  name 
'Was  Arabella  Farquhar,  and  it  seemed  formed,  with  its 
number  of  i?»,  to  sUfle  the  Berwickers)— "  It  is  un- 
lucky, you  know,  to  marry  in  May ;  but  I  cannot  wait 
«  daylonger  than  the  firet  of  June." 

"The  ghrunu  first  of  June,"  said  she,  smiling,  for, 


in  addition  to  her  other  attractions,  she  had  a  playful 
humor ;— "  would  you  not,  as  a  west-country  radU^L 
prefer  the  •  ever-memorable  days  of  July  7" 
"  Nay,  in  love  I  have  no  politics." 
"That  is,  you  are  im-politic  in  love." 
"  I  am  desperately  in  love,  which  is  all  I  know,"  re- 
turned I,  enforcing  my  affirmation  with  a  kiss. 

The  respect  which  I  paid  to  the  old  superatition  re- 
garding May  marriages  was  occasioned  by  the  circum- 
stances, that  I  had  no  hopes  of  raising  money  for  my 
purposes  before  the  first  of  June.  These  hopes,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  were  built  on  a  very  questionable 
foundaUon.  The  only  relation  left  me  in  the  worid 
was  my  maiden  aunt,  Mra  Thomson,  of  CockleshelhalL 
near  Musselburgh.  I  call  her  maiden,  for  I  cannot 
consider  her  in  anv  other  light,  although  it  is  undeni- 
able that  she  had  once  been  married.  She  was  a 
woman  of  untold  wealth  and  inconceivable  parismony. 
When  young,  her  fortune  was  but  forming,  and  her 
face  was  then  even  less  attractive  (if  I  may  judge  from 
a  portrait  taken  at  twenty)  than  when  time  had  dis- 
guised it ;  so  she  was  left  to  live  to  the  alarming  age  of 
forty-five  without  an  offer.  At  that  period,  however, 
her  fortune,  by  dint  of  parismony,  having  increased  to 
a  reverential  amount— a  certain  Mr.  Thomson,  com- 
passionating her  state  of  single  blessedness,  "  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,"  and  was,  to  the  infinite  consterna- 
tion of  all  her  living  relations,  accepted. 

The  marriage  of  any  youn^  lacfy  of  forty-five  ftff- 
nishes  food  for  scandal ;  but  in  tms  match  there  was 
nothing  prominently  absurd,  indiscreet,  or  inappro- 
priate. Mr.  Thomson  was  an  ancient  widower,  of 
respectable  character,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He 
had  been  provost  from  time  immemorial  of  the  litde 
bui:^h  in  which  he  resfded,  and  was  therefore  happily 
disunguished  from  the  innumerable  tribe  of  Thomsons 
by  his  title  of  honor.  Like  Macbeth,  "he  had  no 
children,"  and  considered  himself  to  stand  in  need  of  a 
wife,  to  warm  his  slippers,  when  "fallen  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf."  But  Death  interfered  with  his  self- 
indulgent  perspectives.  Scarcely  was  the  honeymoon 
over,  with  all  its  indescribable  annoyances,  when,  one 
morning,  after  breakfast,  as  Provost  Thomson  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  he  stopped  abruptly 
in  the  midst  of  a  laugh  at  one  of  the  quaint  jokes  for 
which  he  was  famous,  and  sitting  down  in  lus  chair, 
gave  a  groan,  and  expired.  Apoplexy  was  the  cause 
as^ned  for  this  appalling  event. 

My  poor  aunt  was  exemplary  as  a  widow,  with  her 
teara  and  her  crape,  even  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
rules  of  society  demand ;  and  her  sympathizing  rela- 
tions were,  for  several  months,  eager  in  watching  any 
demonstrations  of  connubial  afl[ection  that  might  be- 
come visible  under  her  weeds  of  woe.  Their  anxiety 
was  absurd ;  for  no  one,  with  a  notion  of  affinities, 
could  outrage  his  imagination  so  far  as  to  oondder  her. 
for  a  moment,  in  the  ught  of  a  mother.  She  belonged 
naturally,  constiturionaily,  and  entirely  to  that  highly 
respectable  class  of  capitalists— old  maids.  It  was  but 
a  presumptuous  blunder  of  the  Provost,  to  endeavor  to 
remove  her  from  the  sphere  where  Providence  had 
placed  her :  and  though  he  had  been  Blue  Beard  him- 
self, and  lived  half  a  century,  he  could  never  have 
moulded  her  to  the  accommodating  shape,  bearing,  and 
appearance  of  a  iBife.  As  it  was,  the  Uttle  month  cMf 
connubial  bliss  made  no  impression  on  her.  It  merely 
changed  her  name,  not  her  nature ;  and  in  doing  so.  i 
believe,  it  accomplished  all  that  she  wished ;  for  to  do 
called  Mra.  Provost  Thomson,  instead  of  Miss  Brown, 
was  the  temptation  that  induced  her  to  commit  matri- 
mony. Uninstructed  by  the  frightful  termination  of 
her  connexion,  the  infatuated  creature  continued  to 
hug  her  treasures,  and  even  to  add  to  their  accumula- 
tion with  tenfold  voracity.  The  property  which  the 
will  of  the  provost  left  her,  only  whetted  her  appetite 
for  more  *,  and  by  the  time  she  had  reached  her  60th 
and  I  my  25th  year,  her  fortune  was  calculated  to  ex- 
ceed half  a  plum,  or,  in  more  figurative  language, 
50,000/. 

If  there  were  any  one  toward  whom  she  entertained 
a  kindness,  it  was  my  own  ungrateful  self.  I  was.  in 
fact,  her  fiictotum ;  for  from  my  fifteenth  year,  being 
no  penman  heraeU;  she  entrusted  me  with  drawing  oat 
all  ner  receipts  for  rental.    For  this  purpose,  I  regvuaxlf 
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spent  a  day  or  two  with  her  every  Whitsunday  and 
Sartinmaa ;  and  in  return  for  my  attentions,  I  regularly 
received  from  her  (mirabile  dictu)  a  five  pound  note  ! 
This  was  the  only  pecuniary  enormity  of  which  she 
was  guilty  during  the  year;  and  to  do  her  justice,  she 
gave  It,  I  believe,  out  of  an  habitual  regard  for  me, 
while  she  would  inwardly  soothe  her  outraged  parsi- 
mony by  the  reflection,  that  no  man  of  business  would 
do  what  I  did  half  so  cheap.  On  the  faith  of  her  gift, 
many  a  sanguine  young  man  would  have  anticipated 
the  heirehip  of  all  her  property ;  but  I  confess  I  never 
was  so  preposterous  in  my  expectations,  for  I  felt  too 
distinctly  that  I  was  bom  witn  the  wooden  spoon  in 
my  mouth.  Independently  of  this,  I  knew  she  read  the 
Kluioaary  Magazine,  and  spoke  occasionally  with  an 
alanning  interest  of  the  New  Zealanders,  so  that,  if 
ever  she  had  the  fortitude  to  make  a  will,  the  cannibals 
of  the  South  Sea  lalaods  would  in  all  prohabUity  be  the 
iavorod  few.  Her  health,  besides,  was  good ;  her  hold 
of  the  world  tenacious;  so  that  even  if  I  did  entertain 
any  hopes  of  succession,  the  day  was  too  distant  to  In- 
teiest  me  much.  At  all  events,  no  future  prospect 
could  relieve  my  present  difficiilties,  or  put  it  in  my 
power  to  consummate  my  own  and  Arabella's  bliss. 
A  bold  stroke  was  necessary— <*  a  bold  stroke  for  a 
wile*'*-«nd  the  necessity  suggested  one.  Insane  as  it 
may  ^pear,  I  absolutely  resolved  to  ask  from  my  aunt, 
when  1  went  in  May  to  draw  out  her  Whitsunday  re- 
ceipts, the  loan  (believe  me)  ^  a  tfunuand  pounda!^ 
and  upon  the  success  of  that  request  I  relied  when  I 
proposed  the  first  of  June  to  my  dear  Arabella,  as  our 
day  of  manage. 

This  resolution  of  attacking  my  aunt  I  did  not  come 
to  without  severe  reflections.  I  procured  a  copy  of  the 
Ecoentric  Biography,  and  carefully  studied  the  lives  of 
•II  the  misers  therein  contained,  so  that  I  might  inform 
myself  as  to  their  weak  or  assailable  points.  But  I 
found  them  all  cased  in  triple  steel— no  crevice  in  their 
iron  mail  through  which  a  spear  could  be  insinuated — 
no  opening  through  which  their  hearts  could  be  touch- 
ed. They  were  not  even  like  the  alligator,  vulnerable  in 
the  belly — neither  puddings  nor  praise  afiected  them. 
The  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  attacked  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  was  by  a  coup  de  main.  Old 
Elwes,  I  disoovervd,  though  he  would  not  part  with  a 
penny  to  save  his  most  miserable  soul,  sometimes  gave 
thousands  in  loan  on  trifling  securities.  "Upon  that 
hint  I  spake."  I  saw  the  absurdity  of  attacking  the 
"  penny  wise"  feelings  of  my  aunt,  and  resolved  to  rest 
my  chance  of  success  on  ner  "pounds  foolish."  A 
■mall  sum  would,  I  felt,  rouse  all  her  customary  power 
of  resistance ;  but  the  demand  of  a  thousand  pounds 
flTsauNG  was  too  appalling  to  be  resisted  by  mortal 
miser.  The  enormity  would  paralyze  her  energies,  and 
leave  her  helpless  in  my  hanas.  It  would  be  an  appeal 
for  which  her  imagination  had  never,  in  its  most  daring 
ffights,  prepared,  and  she  would  sink  submissive  under 
it,  overwhelmed  by  its  boldness  and  grandeur.  Not,  I 
confess,  that  I  anticipated  an  entire  acquiescence  in 
the  extent  of  my  demand ;  but  to  ask  a  thousand,  I 
odculate,  would  secure  at  least  five  hundred.  By  aim- 
ing at  the  stars,  I  would  reach  the  clouds.  If  she  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  my  request  to  five  hundred,  or  still 
better,  to  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  she  would  lose 
sight  of  every  thing  else  in  self-congratulation  at  her 
a£oitness.in  mitigating  the  calamity. 

It  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  "  go  about  the  bush"  in 
tfie  matter.  That  would  have  alarmed  her,  and  put 
her  on  her  guard.  My  object  was  to  attack  her  openly 
and  unexpectedly;  for  any  other  method  would  have 
argued  a  mis^vmg  on  my  part,  and  infused  her  with 
courage  to  resist.  Accordingly  I  had  no  sooner  reach- 
ed Cockleshelhall,  and  gone  through  the  usual  con- 
gratulation, than  I  prepared  to  open  my  attack.  My 
amit  speedly  gave  me  no  opportunity. 

"  My  dear  nephew,"  she  said,  with  her  usual  em- 
phatic monosyllables;  "it  Ism  fortunate  that  Whit- 
aunday  happens  at  this  time,  and  that  you  have  come  a 
day  sooner  than  usual,  for  do  you  know  I  have  got  ivo 
ladles  staying  with  me,  who  are  dying  for  a  gallant !" 

"Indeed!  then  I  am  fortunate  in  more  ways  than 
one,  for  I  was  just  remarking  to  myself  as  I  came  up 
the  avenue  (which,  by  the  by,  I  see  you  have  greatly 
In^ioTed)  that  it  was  as  well  that  I  required  to  visit 


you  at  this  time,  as  it  saved  me  the  trouble  of  writing 
you,  by  post,  for  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  I  happen  to  stand  at  present  in  need." 

I  said  this  in  as  indifierent  a  matter-of-course  man- 
ner as  I  could  assume,  although  I  believe  my  voice  duL 
falter  a  little,  for  I  thought  of  poor  Arabella.  But  the 
manner  of  speaking  is  not  so  important  as  the  matter, 
notwithstanding  all  that  elocutionists  may  say.  A 
thousand  pounds  is  no  tiifle,  pronounce  it  as  you 
will.  It  made  my  aunt  gasp,  as  if  I  had  pitched  a  tub> 
of  water  in  her  face,  or  as  if  I  had  placed  her  in  an 
elevated  shower  bath,  with  a  thousand  holes  in  its 
drainer. 

"A  thousand  pounds!!!  Yoa're  surely  -  demented 
John." 

"  Indeed  aunt— if  it  would  not  be  rather  encroadilnff 
on  your  goodness,  two  thousand  would  be  more  eon* 
venient  for  me  than  one.  Bnt  a  young  man  is  the 
better  of  being  stinted  a  little  when  beginning  the 
world."  „ 

"  Two  thousand ! !  Beginning  the  worid,  John  1  Have- 
you  not  begun  yet?" 

"  Now,  aunt,  that  is  too  bad.  You  cannot  but  know 
what  it  is  to  begin  the  world.  Would  you  have  me  be- 
lieve that  you  never  were  so  foolish  yourself  as  to 
marry?" 

"  Marry !  Are  you  going  to  marry  7" 

"  I  am  going  to  follow  your  good  example,  aunt,  ii> 
that  particular." 

"  Me !  you  should  rather  take  warning  from  my  mis- 
fortune. Nay,  it  is  unfeeling  in  you,  John,  to  allude 
to  the  matter^'  [I  know  it  was  the  subject  upon  which 
she  loved  especially  to  dilatel— "  when  you  knew  the 
manner  in  which  my  poor  dear  husband  was  takeiL 
from  me.  Think,  John,  of  only  twenty-eight  days, 
married!"  [Here  she  took  out  her  handkerchief.! 
"We  had  just  got  all  the  garavidging  and  expense  ol 
the  draft  days  over,  and  I  was  remarking  that  the  veal 
pie  might  hae  been  better  hainedj  and  served  langer  as- 
a  decency  for  our  breakfast  table,  when  the  poor  dear 
provost,  who  was  standing  joking  ¥rith  his  back  to  the 
chimney^  and  the  tails  of  his  coat  in  his  arms,  gied  a 
sudden  jerk  into  the  elbow  chair,  and^  before  I  could 
turn  round,  was  a  corpse !  Never  manied  woman  was 
tiied  like  me !" 

Here  she  fell  into  appropriate  sobs,  which  I  did  not 
dislike,  for  women  are  said  to  be  most  accessible  when 
they  have  the  tears  in  their  eye. 

"  Do  not  distress  youreelf,  my  dear  aunt,"  I  said, 
"  about  that  sad  aflTair.  You  proved  during  your  short 
wedlock,  I  have  reason  to  know,  all  that  a  husband 
could  wish,  and  let  it  be  a  balsam  to  your  grief;  that  it 
is  not  embittered  by  self-reproach.  As  to  my  own 
marriage,  I  have  only  to  pray" 

"  John,  John,  you  speak  as  if  you  had  completed  all 
your  arrangements,  and  had  only  to  send  for  the  min- 
ister. What  madness  is  this ! — and  who  is  your  wife' 
to  be?" 

"  The  unfortunate  lady  whom  I  have  selected  as  myr 
victim,  and  who  is  so  far  lost  to  herself  as  to  approve 
of  my  choice,  is  irreproachable  in  character  and  de- 
scent, unequalled  in  beauty,  and  almost  as  poor  as 
myself." 

"  Well,  well,  if  you  and  she  choose  to  make  beggars 
of  yourselves,  I  leave  you  to  your  own  delusions.  It 
is  no  concern  of  mine." 

"  How,  my  dear  aunt?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  will  so  far  disoblige  me  as  refuse  to  grant  my  small: 
request  ?" 

"  Small  request !  The  boy's  in  a  creed !  You  im- 
agine, surely,  that  I  am  wallowing  in  wealth." 

"  Far  from  it.  I  know  in  these  hard  times  you  have 
come  to  many  losses,  and  must  have  enougli  ado  to 
make  the  ends  meet  Still,  I  am  presumptive  enouirh- 
to  hope,  that  you  will  make  a  struggle  to  oblige  an  old 
friend — the  son  of  your  only  brother  William,  who  was- 
your  own  little  Billy  when  a  child,  and  whom  the 
hungry  sea  devoured  in  his  prime  of  manhood." 

Here  were  two  hits — one  on  the  side  of  her  parsi*> 
mony,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  her  afiectionK 
Like  all  wealthy  miserej  she  was  very  anxious  to  be 
considered  poor,  and  rejoiced  to  be  condoled  with  on- 
her  "  losses."  She,  beside,  entertained  a  deep  reaardb 
for  the  memory  of  my  father,  who  was  shipwrecked  on 
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his  way  from  Quebec,  whither  he  had  gone  to  purchase 
timber.  He  was  her  onlv  brother,  and  bein^r  six  years 
younger  than  herself,  had  secured  the  affection  of  her 
girlhood  before  her  heart  got  hardened  and  polluted  by 
care  and  avarice.  Deeply  as  she  seemed  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  her  <<  poor  dear  provost,"  £Aa/ was  but  the  mock- 
ery of  woe  compared  to  the  untold  tenderness  with 
which  she  ever  reverted  to  my  poor  father's  fate.  The 
name  of  the  one  was  a  mere  sisnal  for  her  to  display 
the  widow's  flag  of  distress ;  the  name  of  the-  other 
was  connected  with  all  her  sweetest  and  holiest  emo- 
tions, for  it  renewed,  in  the  silver  light  of  memory,  the 
young  days  of  her  life,  when  she  used  to  toss  her  Uttle 
toother  in  her  arms,  or  roll  with  him,  in  boisterous 
glee,  among  the  grassy  knowes. 

**  j^n,^  she  said,  after  a  paase,  "  you  must  be  con- 
scloua  that  I  have  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in  your 
wel&re,  for  your  own  sake,  and  stUl  more  for  the  sake 
of  him— <iny  poor  brothei^-who  sleeps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  sea.  But  I  am  shocked,  John — really 
■hocked— at  the  extravagance  of  your  demand,  and 
wonder  any  young  man  of  discretiim,  like  you,  should 
be  so  absurd  as  to  think  of  marriage  before  you  have 
Mtablbhed  yourself  in  the  worki.  See  how  /  did  in 
the  matter.    I  waited  till " 

"O  aunt,  aunt  I"  interrupted  I,  delighted  at  the  turn 
matters  were  taking,  for  if  the  woman  who  deliberates 
is  lost,  so  also  is  the  woman  who  begins  to  "  argufy"— 
"O  aunt,  aunt!  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  balance  ray 
conduct  with  your  own,  for  though  it  were  a  thousand 
times  mcnre  blameless,  it  would  never  come  up  to  your 
standard.  I  am  but  a  poor,  ever-blundering,  ever- 
raaolving  ibol,  that  can  lay  claim  to  no  quality  beyond 
good  intention :  you,  on  the  other  hand,  nave  led  a  life 
of  unswerving  virtue,  and  are  guiltless  even  of  the 
slightest  impropriety." 

*'If  that  be  your  opinion,  it  became  you  certainly  to 
seek  my  counsel  bdfore  you  involved  yourself  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  matrimony.  And  indeed,  John, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  circumstances  have  led  me, 
within  these  two  days,  to  think  of  the  very  subject ; 
for  there  are  at  present,  as  I  informed  you,  two  ladies 
staying  with  me,  one  of  whom  has  so  interested  me  by 
her  excellent  qualities,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
crossed  my  mind  she  would  make  a  fortunate  nuitch 
for  you,  if  your  circumstances  permitted." 

"  Alas,  aunt !  all  people  see  not  with  the  same  eyes — 
and  I,  at  all  events,  am  irrevocably  engaged." 

*'  E'en  drink,  then,  as  ye  brewed.  Since  you  can  do 
without  my  advice,  you  can  do  without  my  money." 

"Are  you  not  getting  rather  unreasonable,  Mrs. 
Thomson')" 

'*  Are  yau  not  getting  excessively  impertinent,  Mas- 
ter John  Brown  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay — let  us  not  quarrel  about  a  trifle.  You 
toiely  would  allow  me  some  degree  of  suffrage  in  a 
matter  so  personally  interesting  as  the  choice  of  a 
wifer' 

"  I  wish  to  meddle  with  no  man's  aflairs.  But  for 
the  sake  of  him — ^poor  William — your  father— -I  caimot 
but  take  an  interest  in  your  welfare ;  and  if  you  had 
made  a  reasonable  match  with  a -young  lady  of  whom 
I  could  approTe,  I  will  not  promise  but  I  might  have 
helped  you  a  little  until  your  business  were  established, 
witn  the  understanding  that  I  would  receive  a  legal  per 
oentage  for  what  I  might  advance." 

'*  Then,  my  dear  aunt,  I  feel  assured  you  have  but  to 
see  my  choice  to  be  pleased  with  her.  Suc^  beauty — 
wit— virtue" 

"Pooh!  I  doubt  she  is  some  low  person,  or  you 
would  not  insist  on  these  things.  Is  she  of  a  good 
fomUy  1  Has  she  any  money,  or  the  prospect  of  any  7 
That  is  what  I  wish  to  know." 

"Her  fomily  is  irreproachable;  for  her  father  can 
trace  his  genealogy  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Georse 
the  third,  and  none  of  them  ever  suflered  under  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  As  to  her  wealth,  she  is  pos- 
sessed, I  am  happy  to  say,  of  a  great  many  properdes : 
she  has  a  well-furnished  memory— an  excellently-cul- 
tivated understanding— «  superb  imagination— a  bril- 
liant wit — and  an  unbounded  store  of  aflection ;  not  to 
mention  the  lustre  of  her  personal  afiections — ^her 
peaily  teeth  and  diamond  eyes." 

"it  is  too  much  your  habit,  Jolm,  to  speak  slight- 


ingly of  serious  matters.  These  qualities  I  hold  not 
the  value  of  a  pin's  point,  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  the  three  indispensaole  P's  to  the  character  of  a 
good  wife — Prudence,-  Piety,  and  Property." 

"  And  is  your  favorite  up  stairs  possessed  of  these 
qualifications?    Tell  me,  aunt,  who  is  ^he?" 

"  The  lady  up  stairs  is  a  comparative  stranger  to  me,, 
but  I  am  mightiljr  pleased  by  what  I  have  seen  of  iier. 
Your  old  acquaintance,  Mre.  Smith,  of  Berwick, 
brought  her.  She  is  a  ^Iss  Farquhar,  and  belongs 
herself,  I  believe,  to  that  quarter,  although  Mra.  Smith, 
tells  me  she  has  some  prospects  of  finally  settling  in. 
your  own  town  of  Glasgow." 

"A  glass  of  water,  if  you  please.  Tush!— I  am- 
quite  weU,  aunt.  A  mere  momentary  qualm.  And 
now  I  have  to  reproadi  you,  as  well  as  myself  for 
leaving  the  ladies  so  long  to  themselves  by  our  idle 
chat,  on  a  subject  which  can  be  talked  over  aaaiii.  We 
must,  for  very  decency,  go  up  stairs.  Please  mtrodnoe- 
me.    It  is  cruel  to  delay  another  moment." 

As  my  aunt  nshered  me  into  the  room,  with  the* 
formal  explanation  of  "Mr.  Brown,  my  nephew  Irsm 
Glaagow,"  Arabella,  who  was  sitting  at  a  work-table 
with  Mrs.  Smith,  suddenly  staited,  and  a  deep  tdush 
suffused  her  neck  and  forehead.  While  bowing,  I  con- 
trived to  place  my  finger  on  my  mouth,  to  indicate  I 
wished  no  recognition.  Mrs.  Smith  seemed  to  under- 
stand this  intuitively,  for  although  it  was  throush  her 
I  had  originally  become  acquainted  with  Arabelh,  die 
spoke  of  us  as  entire  stranfers.  Arabella  herself  looked 
uneasy  and  discomfited ;  for,  with  all  her  talents,  sucb 
was  her  natural  candor,  that  she  could  not  support  the 
slightest  approach  to  disrimulation.  I  myself  acted 
my  part  but  indifferently,  and  after  several  blundering 
attempts  at  conversation,  speedily  sought  to  compose 
my  nerves  by  a  solitary  walk  in  the  garden. 

While  chewing  a  green  twig  in  a  profound  reverie,  I 
was  attracted  to  a  summer-house  by  a  whisper  and  a 
wave  of  the  hand.    It  was  Arabella  herself. 

"  I  have  followed  you  here  at  some  risk,"  she  said, 
"  for  I  have  been  burning  to  tell  you  that  I  have  no 
hand  in  this  base  rencounter.  It  was  that  odious  Mrs. 
Smith  who  decoyed  me  hither,  and  I  knew  not  that 
Mrs.  Thomson  was  your  aunt  till  this  forenoon.  What 
must  you  have  thought  of  me  ?" 

"I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  Mrs.  Smith" 

"  Nay.  do  not  provoke  me,  for  indeed  I  am  ready  to^ 
sink  with  shame  and  vexation  at  the  vulgar  and  mean- 
spirited  plot  into  which  I  have  been  led.  Your  aunt,  I 
see,  is  a  woman  of  illiberal  notions  and  contracted  Ymr 
bits ;  and  Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  natural  want  of  all 
delicacy,  brought  me  hither,  under  false  pretences,  to 
secure  her  favor.  When  I  nnderatood  tJiis,  I  could 
have  torn  the  vile  busy-body  to  pieces." 

"A  small  dose  of  prussic  acid  would  perhaps  be 
more  advisable*" 

"  No  trifling,  John.  I  am  serious.  Go  to  your  aunt 
immediately,  and  tell  her  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  stand.  I  can  bear  this  state  of  duplicity  no> 
longer." 

"Dearest  and  ever  noble-mtnded  1  To  you,  as  to  an 
angel  of  light,  must  my  poor  earth-bound  ptopenslties 
ever  look  for  exaltatfon.  Deeply  as  I  pity  my  aunt's 
illiberalities,  henceforth  shall  I  revere  her  for  descrying 
so  speedily  your  worth.  It  were  in  my  power  at  pre- 
sent to  deceive  her,  by  affecting  to  follow  her  counsel 
in  paying  my  addresses  to  you— nay,  start  not !  I  can- 
not do  ft,  for  my  own  sake,  and  dare  not  do  it,  for 
yours.  If  my  own  soul  could  condescend  to  such, 
meanness,  it  were  unworthy  of  worshipping  thine." 

So  sayine,  I  sought  my  aunt  with  all  hasle,  and  told 
her  explicitly  that  her  favorite  Miss  Farquhar  was  no 
other  than  my  betrothed.  Whether  charmed  by  my 
candor  or  by  the  reciprocity  of  our  tastes,  I  know  not,, 
but  my  aunt  behaved  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  sister  of  my  father.  Her  assistance  not 
only  exceeded  my  expectation,  but  exceeded  my  origi- 
nal demand.  She  even  came  so  far  as  Glasgow,  to 
Katronize  with  her  personal  presence  our  wedding.  Nor 
ad  she  ever  reason  to  regret  her  generosity ;  for  i&- 
her  declining  years,  ArabeUa  administered  to  her  in- 
firmities like  a  daughter,  and  our  firet-bom  little  boy,. 
William,  renewed,  once  more,  her  long-smothered  af- 
fection, so  that  the  latter  days  of  her  life  were  benigiiaBt 
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and  blessed  as  those  of  its  commencement.  While  liv- 
ing, she  would  scarcely  allow  the  little  rascal  out  of 
her  sight ;  and  on  her  death  she  proved  the  extent  of 
her  love,  by  leaving  him  all  her  immense  property,  at 
any  disposal  till  he  came  of  age,  with  the  exception  of 
only  five  thousand  pounds  which  went  to  the  South 
Sea  missions,  and  a  handsome  annuity  of  thirty  shil- 
*Kng9,  which,  with  some  tiifiing  assistance  of  our  own, 
went  to  the  support  of  an  old  housekeeper  who  had  got 
.blind  and  deaf  in  her  service. 


A  STORY  OF  MODERN  HONOR. 

BT  L01IO  MORTBTH. 

I  WAS  well  acquainted  with  two  young  men  who 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  society  of  London 
at  about  the  same  period,  lord  Oranmore  and  Mr.  Se- 
vern. Many  thingiB  appeared  to  have  fallen  to  the 
share  of  each  in  nearly  equal  portions,  such  as  consi- 
derable wealth,  great  advantages  of  personal  appear- 
ance, and  brilliant  mental  endowments;  upon  both,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  add,  the  world  dawned  brightly, 
and  smiled  kindly.  Perhaps,  however,  the  points  of 
diiierence  were  even  more  striking  than  those  of  re- 
semblance between  them :  in  the  very  matter  of  their 
ffood  looks,  ior  instance,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  lord 
Oranmore  was  extremely  dark,  his  countenance  seri- 
.ous  and  even  stem,  his  figure  lofty  and  Imposing :  the 
complexion  of  his  contemporary  was  fair,  and  was  par- 
ticulariy  remarkable  for  the  open  and  radiant  expres- 
sion of  his  features.  If  I  had  bean  writing  a  talc  or 
novel,  I  should  probably  have  presented  each  of  them 
to  my  reader  at  once  by  informing  him  that  Salvator 
Rosa  would  have  shadowed  the  outline  of  Oranmore 
beneath  one  of  his  shaggy  rocks,  or  blighted  trees; 
and  that  Raphael  might  have  selected  Severn  for  a  stu- 
xlent  in  the  school  of  Athens,  or  a  listener  in  the  group 
-vound  St.  Cecilia.  I  shall,  perhaps,  as  briefly  convey 
-«n  hiipression  of  their  moral  characteristics  by  stating 
that  Oranmore  was  frequently  told  that  in  many  par- 
tlcidars  he  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron, 
and  that  Severn  had  occasionally  been  admonished  by 
some  of  his  most  attached  friends,  that  if  he  did  not 
Xake  very  good  care,  he  would  end  in  being  a  saint. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  society  may  be  estimated  in 
.some  degree  from  the  manner  in  which  these  opposite 
suggestions  were  received  by  the  parties  to  whom  they 
4irere  addressed,  "You  really  flatter  me  too  much," 
modestlv  protested  lord  Oranmore.  "  I  trust  not  quite 
4hat,  either,"  sensitively  remonstrated  Mr.  Severn. 

The  same  inference  might  have  been  drawn  from  oc- 
currences in  their  behaviour.  Severn  unaffectedly 
wished  to  be  religious,  and  was  in  his  practice  osten- 
tatiously benevolent;  but  at  no  time  was  he  ever 
known  to  have  appeared  so  grievously  annoyed,  as 
when  he  had  been  casually  overheard  admimstering 
appropriate  consolation  to  a  dying  servant ;  and  Oran- 
more upon  one  occasion  spent  an  entire  night  at  a 
^country  house,  where  he  was  staying  with  a  large 
party,  in  pacing  up  and  down  his  apartment,  because 
iie  knew  that  he  snouldbe  heard  undemeath ;  not  with 
the  malicious  purpose  of  giving  a  bad  nitfht  to  the  un- 
fortunate tenants  of  the  first  floor,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  an  ill-natured  person,  but  that  he  might  gain 
•Che  credit  due  to  a  disturbed  conscience  and  a  mysteri- 
ous remorse. 

Society,  rigidly  exclusive  as  to  persons,  but  amiably 
lax  as  to  characters,  thought  fit,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
high  caprice,  to  smile  with  nearly  equal  favor  on  the 
mitigated  demon  and  qualified  angel  of  my  story ;  it 
happened,  consequently,  that  few  were  the  assemblies 
>and  dinners  at  which  they  did  not  meet.  This  most 
unsought-for  frequency  of  contact  brought  the  natural 
dissonance  of  their  feelings  yet  more  strikingly  into 
evidence,  so  that  before  their  furst  season  was  half  over, 
they  had  begun  to  entertain,  and  even  to  display, 
toward  each  other  sentiments  first  of  jealousy,  then  of 
dislike,  in  which  Oranmore  bitterly  indulged,  and 
?***i?®V!!?iw*^*^  Severn  sincerely,  but  feebly,  struggled. 
In  the  brilliant  career  which  was  opening  before  them, 
mtOie  success  seemed  common  to  both,  the  spheres  of 


their  ascendancy  were  not  precisely  the  same.  Men 
liked  Severn  best  Women  talked  most  of  Oranmore : 
few  were  the  partners  who  could  command  attention 
when  his  forehead  was  discerned  in  the  distance  tow- 
ering above  the  crowd ;  chaperons  shrank  while  they 
stared ;  and  no  servant  could  ever  succeed  in  getting 
rid  of  an  ice  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  in  politics 
Severn  had  a  decided  advantage;  though  both  had 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  great  talent 
and  effect,  he  was  readier,  more  judicious,  and  more 
popular ;  and  perhaps  this  was  brought  home  to  Oran- 
more's  conviction  still  more  forcibly,  because  they 
happened  to  be  upon  the  same  side — that  of  Opposi- 
tion. He  was  therefore  obliged  to  assent,  to  cheer,  and 
to  praise,  as  well  as  to  envy. 

But  worse  remained  behind.  In  love — ^in  the  heart 
of  woman,  Oranmore' s  own  domain — the  star  of  his 
rival  prevailed.  Lady  Alice  Bohnn  had  refused  him, 
and  was  now  listening  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the 
addresses  of  Severn. 

About  this  time  an  important  debate  had  taken  place 
in  the  House,  and  Severn  had  made  a  brilliant  and 
most  effective  speech :  the  adversary  who  followed  him 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  his  oratory,  and  a  member 
who  pi<)ued  himself  upon  his  independence,  rose  to  In- 
form nim  that  it  had  made  him  a  convert.  No  success 
could  have  been  more  unequivocal,  as  Oranmore  felt, 
while  the  idea  annoyed  and  irritated  him.  Men  are 
frequently  drawn  irresistibly  on  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
triumph  at  which  their  very  souls  sicken;  and  when 
Severn  stopped  in  his  way  home  to  sup  at  the  dnb 
with  a  cohort  of  applauding  friends,  Oranmore  sat 
down  at  the  table  with  them.  Upon  his  countenance 
sat  a  placid,  and  to  him  unusual  amile,  "  At  all  events. 
I  shall  hear  the  worat  of  all  they  can  say  in  his  praise,'* 
was  his  inward  rumination. 

The  spirits  of  those  who  sat  around  that  board 
mounted  high :  the  debate  had  been  animated,  the  di- 
vision close,  the  victory  on  their  side;  and  the  wine 
was  abundant.  Severn  talked  most,  and  laughed 
loudest ;  Oranmore  drank  deepest. 

"  By  the  way,  what  a  lame  reply  the  secretary  made 
to  your  speech,  Severn,"  said  sir  Matthew  Poynding^, 
"you  haa  taken  it  out  of  him." 

The  orator  assented.  "  I  never  heard  so  bad  a  speech 
in  my  whole  life." 

**  I  cannot  quite  think  that,"  interposed  Oranmore ; 
"  I  have  hearo  him  make  better;  but  I  believe  a  man 
of  his  genius  could  not  make  a  bad  one,  if  he  tried." 

**He  could  not  make  a  bad  speech  f  echoed  air 
Matthew. 

"  He  could  not  make  a  bad  speech !"  re-echoed  timt 
patriot  company. 

"Come,  come!  he  has  offered  Oranmore  aplaee," 
cried  Severn. 

There  was  a  flush  in  the  cheek,  and  a  flash  from  the 
eye,  and  a  quivering  on  the  lip,  and  the  countenance  of 
Oranmore  was  again  placid. 

"  Ministeramustgo  out  after  this  division,"  said  Mr. 
Pymden. 

"  And  who  will  be  sent  for  in  that  easel"  added  Mr. 
Ham. 

"  Why,  Severn  is  the  man  for  the  country,"  roarad 
out  sir  Matthew ;  "  is  not  he,  Oranmore  7" 

"I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness,  sir  Mattheir, 
not  to  spill  your  wine  over  me." 

"  Oon*t  tell  me— Pitt  was  two  ytan  younger  when 
he  was  premier." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  ministel^  Severn,  pray,  remember 
me !"  was  the  postulate  of  Ham. 

"  And  me,  too,"  was  the  corollary  of  Pymden. 

"  By  all  means,  gentlemen :  you,  sir  Matthew,  shall 
have  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  Colonies  for  Ham ;  and 
Pymden  shall  be  at  the  Mint;  and  what  place  will  you 
choose,  Oranmore?" 

"Place!— place  forme!"  shouted  Oranmore ;  "and 
from  you,  or  all  mankind — ^you  puppet  of  a  patriot — 
who,  even  in  the  firat  buret  of  your  shallow  popularity, 
cannot  smother  your  craving  for  pelf  and  power." 

"  Hey-day!  what  are  these  heroics,  Oranmore *?" 

"  They  are  no  heroics,  Severn ;  they  are  the  plainest 
terms  which  can  suggest  themselves  to  express  my 
unmeasured  contempt  for  your  pretensions  to  patriot- 
ism, and  your  assumptions  to  honesty." 
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"  It  is  better  to  assume  anything,  than  the  piinciples 
of  an  infidel  and  the  language  of  a  bully." 

*'  These  words,  at  least,  must  be  answered  elsewhere. 
I  shall  be  found  at  my  lodging." 

"Oranmore!  we  are  warm,  and  both  have  drank 
too  much ;  we  cannot  tell  what  we  are  doing ;  here  is 
my  hand." 

"Ay,  take  it,  Oranmore,"  said  sir  Matthew;  **yfe 
must  not  have  two  of  our  thorough-going  ones  quar- 
rel." 

"I  would  not  touch  it  to  save  his  pale  soul  from  hell. 
£(evem,  you  are  a  cringing,  canting  coward !" 

Oranmore  left  th.e  room. 

The  patriots  might  possibly  have  interposed:  but 

S^mden  was  fast  asleep ;  Ham  was  dead  drunk ;  sir 
atthew  said  it  would  do  their  side  harm,  if  one  of 
4hem  had  put  up  with  being  called  a  coward:  Mr. 
M'Taffgart  of  M^Taggart  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
jdIz  umself  up  in  aucn  proceedings ;  and  the  rest  were 
Irishmen. 

It  was  arranged  that  sir  Matthew,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  most  sober  of  the  party,  should  proceed  to  lord 
Oranmore's  lodging,  aiid  there  speedily  settled  by  him 
and  an  equally  serviceable  ally  upon  the  other  side, 
that  a  meeting  should  take  place  at  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  in  a  field  behind  Hammersmith. 

Severn,  hurried  and  bewildered,  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  see  lady  Alice  before  that  decisive  rencounter,  the 
necessity  of  which  he  rather  had  passively  acquiesced 
in  than  deliberately  recognized.  He  remembered  that 
she  was  then  hard  by  at  Almack's  Wednesday  ball ; 
and  thither  accordingly  he  repaired  to  find  her. 

There  are  those,  among  the  most  well-meaning,  who 
frown  indiscriminatelv  upon  places  of  gav  resort;  who 
maintain  that  they  all  unfit  tne  mind  alike  for  graver 
duties  and  higher  intercourse.  I,  on  the  other liand, 
with  unfeigned  deference  to  the  sincerity  of  such  opin- 
ions, am  still  inclined  to  think  that,  like  almost  every 
thing  else,  they  may  be  turned  to  profit  as  well  as  to 
abuse;  that  at  the  crowded  assembly,  the  listening 
concert,  the  applauding  theatre,  emotions  may  be 
wakened  and  watched;  associations  touched  and 
moulded ;  opportunities  suggested  and  improved  upon, 
so  as  to  amend  and  adorn  existence.  This  reflection 
has  arisen  from  what  now  took  place.  As  Severn  stood 
in  the  midst  of  that  full  and  brilliant  room,  with  his 
head  leaning  back  upon  one  of  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  orchestra,  the  sights  of  gaiety  and  the  sounds 
of  harmony  which  surrounded  him.  produced  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling.  The  sense  oi  duties,  obligations, 
and  hopes,  became  more  vivid  to  his  mind,  and:  he  half 
audibly  murmured,  "I  must  not  shed  his  blood— God 
forbid  that !— I  must  not  let  him  shed  mine." 

But  to  mere  emotion  let  no  man  ever  trust.  At  this 
moment  he  saw,  through  a  sudden  opening  in  the 
throng,  lady  Alice  Bohun  approaching  him,  oright  in 
attire,  radiant  with  smiles,  flushed  with  the  exercise 
of  the  dance  that  was  Just  over,  and  lovely,  even  be- 
yond her  loveliness.  She  had  not  perceived  him,  but 
was  conversing  with  lord  (George  Oleneam,  upon 
whose  arm  she  leaned,  with  great  apparent  animation. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Severn  1  I  had  not  seen  you  before.  Thank 
you,  lord  George ;  this  is  my  place.  When  did  you 
come,  Mr.  Severn?" 

"  This  very  moment ;  the  House  has  not  been  up 
long." 

"  uow  could  I  forget  to  wish  you  joy  upon  your 
speech  I  The  whole  room  is  full  of  it.  They  say  that 
it  was  by  far  the  roost  beautiful  thing  that  ever  was 

lieard,  and  that but  do  you  know  you  are  not  look 

IngweU?" 

"A  little  knocked  up,  perhaps.  You  seem  very, 
very  well." 

"  It  is  a  perfect  ball.  I  have  just  been  dancing,  too, 
with  lord  George  Gleneam,  and  nobody  is  half  so  en- 
tertaining; though  I  am  almost  angry  with  mvself  for 
being  so  much  amused  by  him,  as  you  know  they  told 
a  very  uglv  story  of  him  two  or  three  years  ago,  about 
his  not  fighting  when  he  ought." 

"  Lady  Alice,  I  believe  I  am  to  have  the  honor  this 
dance,"  interposed  a  tapping  little  clerk  in  the  colonial 
office,  and  up  struck  the  quadrilles  in  La  Danu 
JBIaruhe, 

Severn  walked  home  at  a  rapid  pace^  flung  off  his 


clothes,  and  then,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  before 
stepping  into  bed,  knelt  down  to  pray.  That  act  first 
recallea  to  him  the  power  of  recollection  at  least,  if  not 
of  reflection.  Four  or  five  several  times,  \(  ilh  his  fe- 
vered head  upon  his  burning  hands,  he  attempted  to 
articulate  the  accustomed  woids,  but  still  found  in  them 
something  that  stopped  him.  "  It  will  not  do !"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  sprang  into  bed. 

He  slei)t  instantly,  and  soundly,  till  roused  by  sir 
Mattliew  in  the  morning.  With  but  one  determination 
— not  to  think— he  dressed,  allowed  himself  to  be 
forced  to  swallow  some  breakfast,  and  was  seated  in 
the  chaiiot  at  the  side  of  his— fi lend ! 

"  Weil,  I  will  say,  however,  I  never  saw  a  fellow 
cooler  in  life,"  observed  the  admiring  baronet. 

"  Only  have  the  coodness  not  to  talk  to  me,"  was  the 
somewhat  ungrateful  rejoinder. 

The  injunction  produced  its  eflect  for  five  minute«, 
when  sir  Matthew  took  a  hint  from  some  piece  of 
ground  which  they  passed,  and  launched  off  into  a  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  all  tae  political  duels  which  had 
occurred  in  his  time,  and  which,  as  it  entailed  no  inter- 
change of  communication,  Severn  allowed  to  proceed 
without  further  interruption. 

When  they  arrived  upon  the  ground,  they  found  their 
antagonists  in  readiness.  The  seconds  made  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements,  and  the  principals  took  their 
places,  exchanging  at  the  time  bigns  of  haushty  but 
calm  recognition.  Thev  had  entertained  fer  each 
other,  since  the  period  of  their  first  acquaintance,  feel- 
ings of  distaste,  if  not  ill-will ;  they  had  now  met  for 
the  most  hostile  purpose  that  can  bring  human  crea- 
tures together,  yet  they  had  probably  never  before  ex- 
peiienced  so  little  of  mutual  repugnance.  Oranmoro 
felt  that  he  had  been  the  most  to  blame  in  the  oiifinal 
quarrel,  and  Severn  condemned  no  one  but  himself  for 
his  present  position. 

A  signal  was  given :  Severn  fired  steadily,  but  with- 
out being  observed,  into  the  air;  the  shot  of  Oranmore 
did  not  take  eflect.  It  had  been  determined  by  the 
seconds  that,  after  language  of  so  little  qualified  a  cha- 
racter, the  honor  of  tne  parties  required  the  purifving 
ordeal  of  a  second  fire,  supposing  the  first  to  have  been 
ineflectual.  Fresh  pistols  were  accordingly  supplied, 
and  a  second  signal  given  with  great  rapidity,  which 
entirely  preclude  the  combatants  from  taking  either 
aim  or  thought.  Oranmore  missed  again,  but  received 
in  his  breast  the  bullet  of  Severn. 

He  fell  flst  and  heavy.  Where  are  the  words  to  tell 
what  the  moment  was  when  that  sight  crossed  the 
eyes  of  his  opponent  1 

The  wounded  man  was  put  upon  a  plank  and  carried 
into  an  adjoining  farm  house.  The  surgeon  in  attend- 
ance announced  that  he  would  not  live  above  an  hour. 
Oranmore,  who  retained  entire  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  heard  the  intelligence,  andiounediately  asked 
for  Severn. 

"  He  is  standing  by  your  bed.  We  could  not  get 
him  to  leave  you." 

"  Come  near  to  me,  Severn ;  take  my  hand— I  re- 
fused yours  last  night  You  must  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing led  you  into  this  scene  of  horror.  The  blame  is 
mme !— I  am  very  weak,  and  you  must  take  measures 
for  escape." 

"  Live,  live,  if  you  would  not  make  me  miserable — 
mad !  Live  to  rescue  my  soul  from  guilt  and  anguish— 
from  blood  and  murder  I— Live,  that  I  may  devote  my 
life  to  serve,  to  appreciate  you,  to  make  atonement  to 
you !— Live,  to  save  and  bless  me  I— I  know  not  what 
I  say  or  think  I— Live!  but  live!  brave  and  gifted 
Oranmore !" 

Here  he  was  absolutely  forced  into  the  carriage  by 
sir  Matthew ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  consolation  of 
learning  afterwards,  that  his  victim  died,  it  might  be 
hoped,  in  sincere,  because  it  appeared  in  abject,  peni- 
tence. 

He  heard  his  companion  arranffe  the  whole  plan  of 
his  flight,  and  even  expressed  hu  acquiescence ;  but 
when  he  perceived  that,  having  absolved  his  mind 
upon  this  point,  that  exemplary  poliiiclan  was  about 
to  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  probable  divisions 
he  would  miss,  and  more  especially  to  regret  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  any  part  in  an  important 
motion  of  Ham*s  which  stood  for  the  next  Tuesday, 
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there  was  something  in  his  countenance  which  awed 
even  Sir  Matthew  into  siJence. 

Upon  their  anival  in  town,  while  Sir  Matthew,  more 
pleased  to  be  of  active  service,  than  in  close  contact 
with  so  unsociable  a  remorse,  was  occupied  in  hasten- 
ing some  necessaiT  arrangements  for  the  safe  depar- 
ture of  his  friend,  he  proceeded  himself,  regardless  of 
the  danger  which  he  thus  incurred,  to  the  residence  of 
Lady  Alice,  and  requested  to  see  her  alone. 

**I  am  come,  Lady  Alice,  to  take  leave  of  you." 

"  Leave,  Mr.  Severn !— "i  ou  are  not  going  away  for 
long,  I  hopel'* 

"If  it  can  give  yov  pain,  it  even  adds  to  the  concern 
^the  deep  concern  I  now  feel.  I  am  going  away  for 
ever." 

"No,  yon  would  not  have  come  here  to  tell  me 
thatl^ut  your  looks! — Ol  for  mercy's  sake,  what 
InshapptoedT' 

He  told  her:  she  appeared  deeply  shocked,  and  It 
was  some  time  before  she  could  say  any  thing. 

'*  I  am  grieved,  extremely  grlevra :  It  b  most  melan- 
choly—dreadful !— Poor  lordOranmore!  Such  3routh 
and  beauty  !•— I  pity  him  sincerely." 

"And  I,  in  many,  many  respects,  as  shioerely  envy 

"  Biit  you  must  not  be  too  much  borne  down  by  it 
I  do  not  well  see  how  it  could  have  been  avoided." 

"  I  must  beg  of  you,  do  not  attempt  to  excuse  me." 

"  You  must  not  really  take  it  too  deeply  to  heart.  It 
is  most  unfortunate;  but  only  consider  how  much 
worse  it  would  have  been  if  you  had  refused  to  fight" 

Does  the  reader  remember  that  beautiful  passage  in 
Lord  Byron,  where  Conrad,  the  man  of  combats,  snud- 
ders  at  the  stain  upon  the  forehead  of  Qulnare  ? 

That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  atreak, 
II nd  banished  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek  ! 
Blond  he  had  viewed— could  view  nnmoTed— but  then 
It  flowed  in  combat,  or  was  ahed  by  men ! 

What  that  spot  was  to  the  Corsair,  were  the  last 
words  of  Lady  Alice  to  Severn.  She  stood  before  hira, 
after  she  haa  uttered  them,  beautiful,  feminine,  and 
patrician  as  ever;  but  he  had  ceased  to  worehip,  and 
the  shrine  had  lost  its  idol.  Perhaps  it  was  good  for 
him  that  it  should  be  thus ;  and  the  few  hasty  sylla- 
bles which  dropped  from  the  lips  of  her  he  -most  ad- 
mired may  have  given  what  otherwise  he  might  have 
wanted,  strength  and  constancy  in  parting. 

It  was  four  or  five  years  after  these  occurrences  that 
I  met  Severn  in  a  maratime  town  of  the  Levant  I 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  him  in  London,  had  al- 
ways felt  a  strong  attraction  toward  him,  and  now, 
partially  and  by  degrees,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
confidence.  That  sacred  trust  I  do  not  here  violate. 
*'  England,"  be  once  said  to  roe,  "  I  feel  myself  inca- 
pable of  ever  revisiting;  memory  is  enough  without 
memorials ;  but  if  in  the  detail  of  what  I  have  done 
and  suffered,  any  thing  is  to  be  found  that  might  either 
teach  or  warn,  1  should  look  upon  the  disclosure  as 

Sart  of  the  reparation  which  it  is  now  the  object  of  my 
fe  to  make.'^ 

Upon  quitting  England  he  had  enlisted  himself  in 
one  of  those  bands  that  were  then  first  raising  the 
standard  of  Qrccian  independence  in  the  Morea;  a 
cause  for  which  individual  Englishmen  had  felt  keen- 
ly, and  fought  bravely,  but  upon  which  I  fear  that,  as 
a  nation,  we  have  looked  but  coldly.  Severn  was  one 
of  those  who  could  be  liberal  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home;  but  after  an  engagement  in  which  he  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  felt  that  from  human 
blood  ne  now  recoiled  with  horror;  he  fancied  that  he 
had  traced,  in  the  distorted  features  of  an  expiring 
Mussulman,  the  last  look  of  Oranmore;  and  he  re- 
solved that  a  hand,  red,  as  he  termed  it,  with  the  mur- 
der of  a  countryman,  was  not  worthy  of  joining  in  the 
struggle  of  the  patriots  against  a  foreign  enemy.  He 
withdrew  to  a  commercial  town  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Archipelago,  where,  having  changed  his  name  and 
diverted  to  charitable  uses  his  remittances  from  Eng- 
land, he  earned  his  bread  by  teaching  English  and  La- 
tin to  a  motley  collection  of  Frank  and  Greek  scholars, 
occasionally  including  some  high-born  scion  of  consu- 
lar descent 

I  took  more  than  one  occasion,  after  having  seen 
him  plodding  the  same  weary  round  of  minute  em- 


ployment, wrestling  patiently  and  perseveringly  with 
dullness,  idleness,  and  insolence,  ringing  the  changes 
of  ignoble  praise  and  common-place  rebuke,  to  remon- 
strate with  him — ^him,  the  high-bred — the  energetic-^ 
the  refined,  thus  wasting  qualities  and  dispositions  so 
eminent  upon  an  employment  ao  inadequate,  'cramp- 
ing, and  humiliating.  "  Take  not  away  from  me,"  ba 
replied,  "what  you  call  my  humiliadons;  they  are 
the  only  things,  on  earth  at  least  that  reconcile  me  «» 
myself.*' 

Two  little  traits  eonneeted  with  his  present  mode  of 
life  are  all  that  it  occura  to  me  further  to  recoitL  One 
day,  one  single  day,  exhibited  an  exception  to  his  or- 
dinary behavior.  He  was  observed  in  the  dlsclwiige  of 
his  nsual  labon  to  be  irritable,  capricious,  and  morooe. 
Tidings  had  happened  to  reach  him  that  morning,  an- 
noundng  the  intended  marriage  of  Lady  Alloe  Bohnn 
to  Lord  Georce  GHeneam. 

Upon  another  ooeaaton,  a  young  Greek,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  and  who  retained  for liim  that  deferenae 
amounting  to  veneration,  which,  under  his  present 
chastened  yet  loftier  character,  it  would  have  been  al- 
most a  miracle  not  to  feel,  asked  his  opinion  respMtin; 
the  lawfulness  of  private  combat    I  quote  his  answer. 

"  Whether  the  future  laws  of  your  restored  country 
will  permit,  or  connive  at,  such  a  praxtioe,  I  cannst 
pretend  to  anticipate.  Penuaded  I  am.  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  higher  law,  to  which  we  both  profess  al- 
legianoe,  unequivocally  forbids  it  You  may  attempt 
to  assure  yourself  that  your  own  hand  at  least  diall 
be  free  from  blood-guiltiness ^I  will  go  on  In  a  mo- 
ment 

"  How  can  you  answer  to  yourself  for  permitting^ 
enabling,  assisting  your  feUow  creature  to  incur  that 
charge  T  I  do  not  tell  you  to  despise  or  to  defy  the 
world ;  deserve  and  enjoy  the  fair  opinion  while  you 
may;  but  if  the  alternative  should  present  itself  if  the 

E reference  must  be  given,  you  may  believe  one  who 
as  a  right  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  better 
and  a  happier  thing  to  be  its  outcast  than  its  slave." 


NATURAL   AFFECTION. 

A  WBiTER  in  one  of  onr  Southern  papers,  com- 
batting the  common  idea  that  there  exists  an  instinc- 
tive anection,  which  would  attach  to  each  other  rela- 
tives who  were  unconscious  of  the  fact,  and  by  the 
force  of  which  friends  long  separated  might  instantly 
recognize  each  other,  cites  the  following  cnaracteristlc 
anecdote  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Franklin,  as  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  arguments. 

Doctor  Benjamin  FrankBn,  after  the  decease  of  his 
father,  returned  to  Boston,  in  order  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  mother,  who  resided  in  that  city.  He  had  b^n 
absent  some  yeara,  and  at  that  period  of  hie  life  whcm 
the  greatest  and  most  rapid  alteration  Is  made  in  the 
human  appearance;  at  a  time  when  the  querulous 
voice  of  the  stripling  assumes  the  commanding  tone  of 
the  adult,  and  the  smiling  features  of  youth  are  suc-> 
ceeded  by  the  strong  line  of  manhood,  llie  doctor 
was  sensible,  such  was  the  alteration  of  his  person, 
that  his  mottier  could  not  know  him,  except  by  that 
instinct  which,  it  is  believed,  can  cause  a  mother's 
heart  to  beat  violently  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  and 
point  the  maternal  eye,  with  quick  and  sudden  glance, 
to  a  beloved  son. 

To  discover  the  existence  of  this  instinct  by  actual 
experience,  thq  doctor  resolved  to  introduce  himself  as 
a  stranger  to  his  mother,  and  to  watch  narrowly  for 
the  moment  in  which  she  should  discover  her  son, 
and  then  to  determine,  with  the  cool  precision  of  the 
philosopher,  whether  that  discovery  was  the  effect  of 
that  Instinct  of  affection — that  intuitive  love — that  in- 
nate attachment  which  is  conjectured  to  cement  rela- 
tives of  the  same  blood ;  and  which,  by  according  the 
passions  of  parent  and  child,  like  a  well  tuned  vic^, 
would,  at  the  firat  touch,  cause  them  to  vibrate  in  uni- 
son, and  at  once  evince  that  they  were  diflbrent  chords 
of  the  same  instrument. 

On  a  sullen,  chilly  day,  in  the  month  of  January,  In 
the  afternoon,  the  doctor  knocked  at  his  mother's  door 
and  asked  to  speak  with  Mre.  FrankKn.    He  found  the 
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old  lady  knitting  before  the  parlor  fire — ^introduced  him- 
self by  observing  that  he  had  been  informed  she  enter- 
tained travelers,  and  requested  a  night's  lod^ng.  She 
«yed  him  with  that  cold  look  of  disapprobauon  which 
most  people  assume  when  they  Imagine  themselves 
insulted,  oy  being  supposed  to  exercise  an  employ- 
ment but  one  degree  below  their  real  occupation  m 
life ;  assured  him  that  he  had  been  misinformed — that 
she  did  not  keep  travelers;  but  that,  it  was  true,  to 
oblige  some  members  of  the  legislature,  she  took  a 
number  of  them  into  her  family  during  the  session ; 
that  she  then  had  four  members  of  the  council,  and 
six  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who  then  boarded 
with  her;  that  all  her  beds  were  full ;  and  then  betook 
herself  to  her  knitting  with  the  intent  application, 
which  expressed  as  forcibly  as  action  could  do,  if  you 
have  concluded  your  business,  the  sooner  you  leave 
the  house  the  better.  But  upon  the  doctor's  wrapping 
his  coat  around  him,  afiectin^  to  shiver  with  cold,  and 
observing  that  it  was  veiy  chilly  weather,  she  pointed 
to  a  chair,  and  gave  him  leave  to  waim  himself. 

The  entrance  of  the  boardera  precluded  all  further 
conversation ;  coffee  was  soon  served,  and  the  doctor 
partook  with  the  fomily.  To  the  conee,  according  to 
the  good  old  custom  of  the  times,  succeeded  a  plate  of 
pippins,  pipeSj  and  a  paper  of  M' En  lire's  best,  when 
the  whole  family  formed  a  cheerful  smoking  semi-circle 
before  the  fire.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  the 
colloquial  powen  to  a  more  fascinating  degree,  than 
Dr.  Franklin ;  and  never  was  there  an  occasion  when 
he  displayed  those  powers  to  greater  advantage  than  at 
this  time.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  company,  by 
the  solidity  of  modest  remark,  instructed  them  by  va- 
ried, new  and  striking  lights,  in  which  he  placed  his 
subject,  and  delighted  them  with  apt  and  amusing  an- 
ecdotes. Thus  employed,  the  hours  passed  menily 
along,  until  8  o'clock,  when,  punctually  to  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Franklin  announced  supper.  Busied  with  her 
household  afiairs.  she  fancied  the  intruding  stranger 
had  quitted  the  house  immediately  after  conee,  and  it 
"was  with  difficulty  she  could  restrain  her  resentment 
i¥hen  she  saw  him,  without  molestation,  seat  himself 
at  the  table  with  the  freedom  of  a  member  of  the 
funily. 

Immediately  after  supper,  she  called  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, a  member  of  the  council,  in  whom  she  was 
accustomed  to  confide,  to  another  room,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  rudeness  of  the  stranger,  told  the  man- 
ner of"^  his  introduction  to  the  house,  observed  that  he 
appeared  like  an  outlandish  man.  and  she  thought  had 
something  very  suspicious  in  his  appearance,  con- 
dttding  by  soUdtinff  her  Mend's  advice  with  respect  to 
the  way  in  which  she  should  most  easily  rid  herself  of 
his  presence.  The  old  gentleman  assured  her  that  the 
stranger  was  certainly  a  young  man  of  education,  and 
to  all  appearance  a  ffentleman ;  that  perhaps  being  in 
agieeaUe  company,  ne  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
Ifttanessof  the  hour ;  and  advised  her  to  call  him  aside 
and  repeat  to  him  her  inability  to  lodge  him.  She  ac- 
cordingly sent  her  maid  to  him,  and  then,  with  as 
much  temper  as  she  conld  command,  recapitulated  the 
situation  of  her  frmily,  observed  that  It  grew  late,  and 
alldly  faitSmated  that  he  would  do  well  to  seek  himself 
« lodging.  The  doctor  replied,  that  he  wouki  by  no 
means  incommode  tier  fiimily ;  but  that  with  her  leave 
he  would  smoke  one  pipe  more  with  her  boarders,  and 
then  retire. 

He  returned  to  the  company,  filled  his  pipe,  and  with 
the  first  whiflT,  his  powera  of  converse  returned  with 
double  force.  He  recounted  the  hardships,  he  extoUed 
the  piety  of  their  ancestora.  A  gentleman  present 
mentioned  the  subject  of  the  day's  debate  in  the  house 
of  representatives.  A  bill  had  been  introduced  to  ex- 
tend the  prerogative  of  the  royal  governor.  The  doc- 
tor immediately  entered  upon  the  subiect,  supported 
the  colonial  rights  with  new  and  forcible  arguments, 
was  familiar  vTith  the  names  of  the  Influential  men  of 
the  house  when  Dudley  vras  governor;  recited  their 
speeches,  and  applauded  the  noble  defence  of  the  cham- 
ber of  rights. 

During  the  discourse  so  appropriately  interesting  to 
the  company,  no  wonder  that  the  clock  struck  eleven, 
UBpsrceived  by  the  delighted  circle,  nor  was  it  wonder- 
iai  that  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Fianklin  by  this  time 


grew  quite  exhausted.  She  now  entered  the  room, 
and  before  the  whole  company,  with  much  warmth, 
addressed  the  doctor;  told  him  plainly  she  thought 
herself  imposed  on ;  observing,  that  it  was  true,  she 
was  a  lone  woman;  but  that  she  had  friends  who 
would  protect  her,  and  Concluded  by  insisting  on  his 
leaving  the  house.  The  doctor  made  a  slight  apology, 
deliberately  put  on  his  great  coat  and  hat,  took  a  po- 
lite leave  of  the  company,  and  approached  the  street 
door,  lifl^ted  by  the  maid,  and  attended  by  the  mis- 
tress, while  the  doctor  and  his  companions  had  been 
employing  themselves  within,  a  most  tremendous  snow 
storm  had  filled  the  street  knee-deep ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  maid  lifted  up  the  latch,  than  a  roarinpr  north- 
easter forced  open  the  door,  extinguished  the  hght,  and 
almost  filled  the  entry  with  drifted  snow  and  hail.  As 
soon  as  the  candle  was  relighted,  the  doctor  cast  a  wo- 
ful  look  toward  the  door,  and  thus  addressed  his  mo- 
ther: "My  dear  madam,  can  you  turn  me  out  of  your 
house  in  this  dreadful  storm ;  I  am  a  stranger  in  tliis 
town,  and  shall  oertainly  perish  in  the  streets.  You 
look  Uke  a  charitable  lady ;  I  shouldn't  think  you  could 
turn  a  dog  from  your  door  on  this  tempestuous  night" 
"  Don't  tell  me  of  charity,"  said  the  ofiended  matron. 
"  Charity  begins  at  home— it  is  your  own  fault  you 
tarried  so  long.  To  be  plain  with  you,  sir,  I  do  not 
like  your  looks,  or  you  conduct;  and  I  fear  you  liave 
some  bad  design  in  thus  introducing  yourself  to  my 
family." 

'I'he  warmth  of  the  pariey  had  drawn  the  company 
from  the  parlor,  and  hy  their  united  interference  the 
stranger  was  permitted  to  lodge  in  the  house ;  as  no 
bed  could  be  had,  he  consented  to  repose  on  an  easy 
chair  before  the  parior  fire.  Although  her  boardera 
appeared  to  confide  in  the  stranger's  honesty,  it  was 
not  so  with  Mrs.  Franklin ;  with  suspicious  caution 
she  collected  her  silver  spoons,  pepper-box  and  porrin- 
ger from  her  closet ;  and  after  securing  the  parlor-door 
by  sticking  a  fork  over  the  latch,  canied  the  plate  to 
the  chamwr,  charged  the  negro  man  to  sleep  with  his 
clothes  on,  and  to  take  the  great  cleaver  to  bed  with 
him,  and  to  waken  and  seize  the  vagrant  at  the  fint 
noise  he  made  in  attempting  to  plunder.  Having  thus 
taken  every  precaution,  she  retired  to  bed  witn  her 
maid,  whom  she  compelled  to  sleep  in  her  room. 

Mrs.  Franklin  rose  before  the  sun,  roused  her  do- 
mesdcs,  and  found  the  stranger  quietly  sleeping  in  the 
chair.  A  sudden  transition  from  extreme  mistrust  to 
perfect  confidence,  was  natural.  She  awakened  him 
with  a  cheerful  good  morning— inquiring  how  he  had 
rested ;  and  invited  him  to  partake  of  ner  breakfost, 
which  was  always  served  previous  to  that  of  her  board- 
ers. "  And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  sipped 
her  chocolate,  "  as  you  appear  to  be  a  stranger  here,  to 
what  distant  country  do  you  belong?"  "I,  madam, 
belong  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.''^  At  the  mention 
of  Pluladelphia,  the  doctor  dedaied  he.  for  the  first 
time,  pereeived  any  emotion  in  her.  *'  Philadelphia  1" 
said  she,  and  aU  the  mother  sufiused  her  eye.  "if  you 
live  hi  Philadelphia,  perhaps  you  know  my  Ben  7" 
"Who,  madam  1"  "Whv,  Ben  Franklin;  my  Ben; 
oh !  he  is  the  dearest  child  that  ever  blest  a  mother  r* 
"  What,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  Ben  Franklin,  the  print- 
er, your  soni  Why,  he  is  my  most  intimate  friend; 
he  and  I  lodge  in  the  same  room."  "  Oh,  God  forgive 
me  I"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  raising  her  watery  eyes 
to  heaven,  "and  have  I  sutTered  an  acquainunoe  of 
my  Benny  to  sleep  in  this  liard  chair,  wnile  I  myself 
rested  on  a  good  bed !" 

How  the  doctor  discovered  himself  to  his  mother, 
he  has  not  informed  us ;  but  from  the  above  expeii- 
ments,  he  was  firmly  convinced,  and  was  often  aifter- 
wards  heard  to  declare,  that  natural  afiection  does  not 
exist. 


Th'nabnsied  ahepherd,  stretched  beneath  the  hawthorn, 
Bis  careleM  limbs  thrown  out  in  wanton  esse. 
With  thoughtless  gaze  penuing  the  arch'd  heavens, 
And  Idly  whIsUiag  while  his  sheep  feed  nhuuI  him; 
Enjoys  a  sweeter  ihsde  than  that  of  canopies, 
Hemm'd  in  by  cars,  and  shook  by  sisnns  of  tveason.— Hil^ 
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MARCUS  BELL. 


MARCUS    BELL,    THE   CONVICT. 

BY  LEXTCH  BITCHIS. 

I  cHAMCED  to  be  preflent  at  the  trial  of  this  young 
man  and  his  companions,  and  was  rather  wearied  than 
interested  by  the  detail  of  the  daring,  vet  common 
Climes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  A  female  wit- 
ness, however,  atien^th  aroused  my  attention ;  not  by 
her  beauty,  so  much  lauded  by  the  newspapers,  but  by 
a  singularity  of  manner,  which  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  all  the  reporters,  with  one  exception.  Her 
calmness  appeared  lo  me  to  have  something  of  despe- 
ration. When  desired  to  look  at  the  prisoner.  Bell,  she 
obeyed;  but  her  glance  was  instantaneouslv  with- 
drawn, and  never  acain  returned  to  the  same  object. 

When  going  out  of  the  court,  the  same  young  woman 
passed  me — pale  and  composed  no  more,  but  with 
flushed  cheeks,  and  crushing  her  fingers  within  each 
other,  as  if  to  counteract  some  agony  of  the  mind  by 
phyidcal  pain.  I  addressed  her— I  could  not  help  it — 
and  the  rather  that  it  was  so  public  a  thoroughfare  as 
the  Old  Baily,  and  in  broad  daylight,  when  malice  itself 
could  not  su^ct  me  of  improper  motives  in  speaking 
to  one  of  her  shameful  and  degraded  caste. 

The  information  I  obtained  from  her  induced  me  to 
visit  the  convict  in  prison ;  and  the  story  which,  by 
the  aid  of  her  hints,  I  drew  from  him,  seems  to  me  to 
be  not  unworthy  of  record.  Be  it  observed,  that  I 
wish  to  excite  no  sympathy  for  Bell— a  penal  colony  is 
the  best  place  forsucn  desperadoes;  and  his  punish- 
ment was  as  just  as  his  guilt  was  manifest. 

It  appears  that  Marcus  Bell  was  born  in  Chester,  and 
that  his  family  was  respectable,  though  far  from  being 
rich.  After  his  father's  death,  his  mother  let  the  greater 
part  of  her  house  in  lodgings :  and  her  son,  the  only 
chUd,  was  sent  to  an  attorney's  office.  The  lad,  if  I 
may  believe  his  own  account,  was  naturally  shy  and 
modest ;  he  had  few  acquaintances ;  and  as  he  grew 
up,  was  long  unsullied  by  those  vices  of  youth  which 
are  leniently  called  follies.  When  he  had  commenced 
his  nineteenth  year,  his  mother,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
ceived an  actor  in  her  house  as  a  lod^r.  It  would 
have  been  weU  for  her  had  she  still  suffered  herself  to 
be  mastered  by  the  prejudices  which  had  hitherto  ex- 
cluded persons  of  this  calling  from  her  apartments. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  question,  a  Mr. 
Haswell,  was  rather  calculated  to  raise  the  whole  body 
in  his  opinion.  He  was  a  quiet,  temperate,  respectable 
man;  and  Mrs.  Bell  repented  the  injustice  she  had 
done  to  the  players. 

Marcus  speedily  became  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Has- 
well ;  and  the  latter  evidenced  his  good-will  by  giving 
his  young  friend  a  free  admission  to  the  theatre,  as  often 
as  he  chose  to  make  use  of  it.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
saints ;  and  if  I  were,  I  do  not  think  I  should  believe 
that  immoral  or  irreligious  feeling  are  necessarily  ex- 
dted  by  a  visit  to  the  theatre.  But  there  are  some  or- 
ders of  minds  on  which  such  amusements,  without  of 
themselves  lowering  their  tone,  act  in  a  manner  that 
is  highly  mischievous.  They  resemble  an  intoxicating 
drink,  which  raises  him  who  indulges  in  it,  above  the 
low  realities  of  life,  and  which  is  the  more  tempting  to 
the  victim  from  the  fine  and  senerous  thoughts  tliat 
eamish,  like  flowera,  the-fatal  bowl.  But,  unlike  such 
drinks,  the  effect  of  the  stage  continues,  and  is  not  a 
mere  alternative  of  action  and  re-action.  The  amateur 
finds  himself  in  a  false  position  in  the  world ;  he  is 
disgusted  with  the  details  of  business ;  his  future  is 
not  a  speculation  founded  upon  induction,  but  "  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Marcus  Bell,  to  the  ffreat  distress  of  his  mother,  be- 
came a  constant  attendant  at  the  theatre ;  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  he  relaxed  in  his  attention  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  ofiice,  till  various  quarrels  with  his  em- 
ployer became  the  consequence.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  notice,  in  the  firet  place,  a  still  more  important  result 
of  the  new  passion  that  had  beset  him.  Free  admis- 
sions are  always  given  to  the  boxes ;  and  there  Bell 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  class  of  society, 
whence  are  usually  taken  the  heroes  and  heroines  olf 
the  drama.  Among  these  he  saw,  for  the  firat  time, 
that  unfortunate  lady,  whose  name  is  only  too  well 
known  to  the  publio— Emilia  Oray--and  felt  toward 
hiw,  as  he  SMerts,  tho  moment  tmr  eyes  me^  that 


species  of  attraction  which  almost  seems  ti>  invest 
their  subsequent  connection  with  a  cliaracter  of  fa- 
tality. 

Miss  Gray  had  lost  her  mother  in  infancy ;  and,  be- 
ing an  only  child,  was  the  spoiled  pet  of  her  father,  a 
gntleman  of  some  property  in  the  neighborhood, 
er  education  was  entrusted  to  an  elderly  lady  of  per-* 
feet  respectability,  but  of  too  easy  a  disposiuon ;  and 
the  predilections  she  exhibited  for  dramatic  amuse- 
ments was,  therefore,  permitted  to  strengthen  itself  as- 
she  ^w  older,  by  uncontrolled  indulgence. 

It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  boxes,  in  a  provin- 
cial  town,  were  usually  so  crowded  as  to  prevent  Miss 
Gray  from  distinguishing  individuals.  By  and  by,  she 
came  to  expect  to  see  young  Bell ;  and  the  fluah  which 
her  tacit  recognition  sent  to  his  brow,  was  soon  re^ 
fleeted  on  her  own.  As  the  story  enacted  before  them 
went  on,  they  read  stealthily  in  each  other's  eyes,  the 
criticisms  of  the  heart ;  and,  more  especially,  at  tboee 
outburets  of  devoted  passion  which  the  drama  delkhta 
to  exhibit  as  rendine  away  the  artificial  banien  of  so- 
ciety, their  dances  bespoke  something  far  deeper  than 
the  sympathy  -of  an  amateur.  And  tnus  they  became 
acquainted ;  exchanging  looks  and  thoughts  instead  o£ 
words,  and  suffering  the  sentiments  which  at  their  age 
are  in  the  course  of  formation,  to  grow  and  ripen  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  a  playhouse. 

This  new  passion — for  it  became  such — ^was  fatal  to 
the  prospects  of  the  youth.  The  very  quietness  and 
taciturnity  of  his  disposition,  operated  against  him; 
the  romantic  ideas  which  had  beset  him  having  no  op- 
portunity of  being  rubbed  off  in  the  collision  of  social 
life.  He  passed  his  rime  in  a  dream ;  the  shadows  of 
imagination  were  realities  to  him,  the  realities  of  the 
world,  shadows.  He  came,  at  length,  to  believe  that 
Emilia  and  he  were  **  destined  for  each  other,"  and  the 
absurd  delusion  was  so  strong,  that  even  the  shock  of 
beins  turned  out  of  his  employment  for  indolence  ii> 
the  discharge  of  its  mechanical  duties,  did  not  awaken- 
him. 

After  this  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
rambling  about  the  country ;  for  home  became  insuf- 
ferable, from  the  grief  and  reproaches  of  his  mother, 
and  he  had  no  idle  acquaintances.  But  soon  he  wa» 
not  always  alone.  Mr.  Gray's  park  was  his  favorite 
haunt;  and  poor  Emilia  was  accustomed  to  repair 
every  day  with  her  work — more  frequently  a  romance 
— ^in  her  hand,  to  a  nook  in  one  of  tne  richest  elades, 
which  she  called  her  boudoir.  For  many  days  she  was 
not  aware  that  he  with  whom,  in  all  probability,  her 
thoughts  were  busy  at  the  moment,  but  whose  very 
name  she  was  unacquainted  with,  was  close  by  the 
path,  concealed  in  the  shrubbery, 

"  Where  Damon  kneeling,  worshipped  aa  she  paasM,** 
He  at  leneth,  however,  ventured  in  her  sight,  in  that 
porrion  of  the  park  which  was  open  to  the  public;, 
although  the  first  time,  it  was  with  his  eyes  bent  upoi^ 
the  ground,  and  his  face  covered  with  burning  blushes. 
Gradually  they  grew  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
each  other ;  they  exchanged  looks— glances  of  recog- 
nition— words ;  and,  finally,  the  two  intimate  and  con- 
fidential friends  became  acquainted.  I  must  hurry 
over  the  result  of  their  fatal  meetings — 

*'  Sacred  be  love  fh>m  right,  wliatie*er  It  Is !" 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  the  boudoir  was  their  tryst- 
ing  place — that  they  talked  treason  against  "  society 
and  Its  rigid  laws" — that  they  read  together  books  of 
dangerous  passion — and  that  at  length  a  time  came, 
when 

**  The  world  was  all  foigot,  the  straggle  o*er, 
Desperate  the  Joy— that  day  they  read  no  more  !*' 

I  have  no  intention  to  elevate  vice  bv  making  it  sen-- 
timental.  The  above  were  actually  the  steps  that  led* 
to  this  unhappy  connection.  They  indicate  weaknese^ 
on  both  sides,  and  an  imprudence  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Gray,  which  was  the  result  of  a  neglected  education : 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any  very  egregious  symp- 
toms of  that  eariy  depravity  or  which  Bell  is  aocused. 
Perhaps  the  disclosure  I  have  to  make  myself  is  the 
woret  thins  in  this  portion  of  his  history.  It  Is,  that 
he  looked  forward  to  the  consequences  of  their  love  a» 
a  meani  of  compelling  Mr.  Oiey  to  accept  of  him  as  a 
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Bon-in-la'W  :  but  even  this,  which  at  first  si^^ht  appears 
BO  mean  and  cruel,  arose  from  those  false  views  of  the 
social  state  which  were  indulged  both  by  Emilia  and 
him. 

When  the  situation  of  the  young  lady  became  at 
length  apparent,  the  decisive  moment  had  anived ;  but 
it  was  a  moment  which,  however  long  contemplated, 
Marcus  was  far  from  being  prepared  to  meet.  Evenr- 
thing  had  appeared  easy  at  a  distance ;  but  when  the 
time  came,  when  he  was  actually  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Grey  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  his  daughter  In 
marriage,  he  shrunk  back  in  alarm.  He  feared  that  he 
had  made  a  miscalculation.  Would  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  neighborhood  really  think  that  h»  snatched 
his  daughter  from  destruction  by  marrying  her  to  the 
ex-clerk  of  an  attorney  7  Would  his  visit  answer  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  adding  insult  to  iiyury,  by 
telling  the  father  that  he  had  seduced  his  only  child 
and  intended  heiress  1  The  film  of  romance  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  Marcus  Bell,  and  he  looked  with  anguish 
and  remorse  upon  her  whom  he  now  termed  his  vic- 
tim, as  she  stood  pale  and  terror-stricken  before  him, 
watching  his  decision. 

Mr.  Grey  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  high  notions  of 
family  consequence ; — so  high,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  circumstance  as  had  now  taken  place  could  not 
have  occurred  to  him  at  all  as  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  doatingly 
fond  of  his  daughter.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
love  or  rage  would  gain  the  mastery;  whether  he 
would  sacrifice  his  prospects  of  family  aggrandizement 
to  Emilia's  happiness,  or  sacrifice  Emilia  herself  to  his 
revenue.  After  numerous  consultations,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Bell  should  put  the  matter  to  the  proof; 
and  one  day,  leaving  his  mistress  trembling,  and  nearly 
fiiinting,  in  her  shady  boudoir,  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  to  demand  an  interview  with  its  master.  It  was 
arranged  that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  ad- 
venture, he'was  to  return  to  bring  the  news  tumself  to 
Emilia. 

Marcus  was  admitted ;  and  with  a  sinking  heart  and 
trembling  limbs,  found  himself  actually  waiting  in  the 
library  for  the  approach  of  Mr.  Grey.  He  heard  his 
voice;  he  counted  his  footsteps  as  they  came  near; 
but  when  at  length  he  saw  the  nandle  of  the  door  turn, 
the  young  man  could  no  longer  withstand  the  horror 
of  his  situation,  but  sunk  easpine  upon  a  chair.  I 
cannot  tell  in  what  manner  ne  explained  himself;  for 
Bell  declared  to  me  that  he  lost  every  recollection  of 
the  details  of  the  interview  the  moment  it  was  over. 
He  only  recollected— ^for  that  could  not  pass  from  his 
memory — being  dragged  by  the  neck  from  the  room, 
and  along  the  passage,  and  kicked  like  a  dog  out  of 
the  house. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  wood.  He  included  even 
Emilia  herself  in  the  imprecations  that  burst  from  his 
heart : — at  that  moment  he  could  have  murdered  her. 
He  went  straight  home,  reeling  like  a  drunken  man ; 
broke  open  his  mother's  desk,  and  finding  no  money, 
for  she  nad  gone  out  to  market  with  her  slender  purse, 
cut  into  the  lodger's  (his  friend  Mr.  Haswell's)  port- 
manteau, and  abstracting  from  it  between  five  and  six 
pounds,  took  a  place  on  a  coach  just  starting  for  Lon- 
don, and  threw  himself  upon  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  feelings  ever  returned  to 
their  usual  level ;  when  at  last  he  could  think  calmly, 
however  desperately,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  taken 
leave  of  Emelia.  As  for  the  robbery,  when  he  thought 
at  all  of  that,  it  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  with  **a  kind 
of  awful  exultation !"  His  mother,  he  knew,  would 
have  to  make  up  the  money ;  but  this  would  be  to  pur- 
chase cheaply  the  absence  of  a  burthen  which  weighed 
upon  her  energies  like  the  nightmare.  His  exultation 
arose  from  the  idea  that  he  had  made  the  first  plunge 
into  the  gulf  to  which  he  was  destined;  and  this  ftight- 
ful  fancy  was  but  too  natural  in  his  situation.  Hetiad 
no  friends^  no  money,  no  character,  no  profession. 
He  had  abjured  the  rank  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
by  birth  and  education,  and  had  been  spumed  with 
scorn  and  indignation  from  the  one  to  which  he  had 
aspired.  What  hope  was  there  for  him  In  a  wortd 
where  substance  could  be  gained  only  by  fraud  or 
labor  I  What  reaources  but  to  iak4  what  he  could  not 
1/ 


But  these  delusion  were  for  a  long  time  known  to  be 
such.  They  were  ramifications  of  the  wild  dream  in 
which  Emeiia  and  he  had  indulged,  and  he  at  first  gave 
himself  up  to  them  as  an  amusement  for  his  ima^na- 
tion,  in  the  midst  of  the  tenible  realities  by  which 
he  was  now  surrounded.  But  this  new  drag  became 
a  habit  like  the  former.  He  had  learnt  to  receiva 
pleasure  from  the  idea  of  crime;  and  although  he 
husbanded  his  small  resources  with  penurious  care, 
and  continued  to  seek  such  employment  as  he  was  fit 
for  with  constant  though  hopeless  assiduity,  it  was 
without  any  fierce  emotion  he  at  length  found  himself 
at  that  point  where  the  alternative  was  to  beg  for  tlie 
means  of  subsistence,  or  to  take  them  cither  by  fraud 
or  force. 

The  career  of  this  unhappy  youth  in  London  la- 
familiar  to  the  public ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  this  history,  to^' 
go  again  over  its  details.  1  may  state,  however,  as  a. 
circumstance  not  hitherto  mentioned,  that  the  remark* 
able  success  which  for  a  time  attended  him,  is  attribut- 
ed by  himself  to  the  fact,  that  he  never  employed  or 
otherwise  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  any  iemale 
accomplice.  His  love  for  Emelia  was  unchanged ;  and 
this  extraordinary  passion  preserved  even  the  felon 
outlaw  from  the  contamination  of  debauchery.  I  am> 
inclined  to  think,  however-Mbrmy  days  of  romance  ara* 
welt  nigh  passed — that  if  his  love  had  been  more  purCf 
if  Emelia  had  been  the  object  of  some  delicate  and 
virtuous  attachment,  the  same  effect  would  not  have 
been  produced.  She,  in  fact,  took  the  place  in  his  ima- 
gination of  the  more  vul|^r  mistresses  of  his  comrades ; 
and  in  proportion  as  his  uninformed  and  misdirected 
mind  was  more  refined  than  theirs,  her  influence  was 
greater.  A  Platonic  attachment,  besides,  could  not 
have  subsisted  at  all  in  the  midst  of  guilt  like  his :  for 
the  hope  of  being  re-united  lo  its  object — which  was 
actually  the  anchor  of  his  heart — could  not  have  en- 
dured for  a  moment. 

But  it  is  needless  to  load  this  little  narrative  with 
such  speculations.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  it  was  hie 
intention  to  return  and  carry  off  his  mistress,  b]r  fraud 
or  force,  as  soon  as  he  had  realized  a  sum  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  emigrate  in  comfort  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  sum,  amounting  to  rather  more  than  six 
hundred  pounds,  he  actually  did  realize ;  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  the  coach  to  Chester. 

He  was  at  this  time  connected  with  a  gang  of 
house-breakers,  small  in  number,  but  of  a  very  diuing 
and  desperate  character ;  and  the  night  preceding  his 
journey  to  the  country  was  to  be  employed  in  a  deed 
which  would  produce  about  two  hundred  pounds  each. 
This  was  the  robbery  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Hillsweather, 
in  Baker  street.  The  desperadoes  remarked  to  each 
other,  that  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  the  enter- 
prize,  because  Mr.  Hillsweather  was  a  young  man  of 
fashion,  who  was  lavishing  his  fortune  as  fast  as  he 
could  upon  courtezans  and  blacklegs ;  and  there  was 
certainly  little  or  nothing  perilous,  as  they  had  an  ac- 
complice within  the  house,  and  an  entrance  was  not  to 
be  made  till  at  least  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  its 
master  for  Newmarket.  On  that  evening  he  was  to 
entertain  a  small  party  of  select  friends  of  both  sexesi 
and  set  out  at  midnight  on  his  journey. 

Notwithstanding  these  favorable  circumstances^ 
Marcus  Bell  had  a  misgiving,  as  he  alleges,  for  which 
he  could  not  account.  He  was  more  than  once  upon 
the  point  of  declaring  ofi';  but  the  amount  of  the  booty 
was  templing,  and  the  time  passed  in  hesitation,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  withdiaw.  This  feeling  may  be  ac- 
counted for  without  having  recourse  to  superstition. 
On  the  very  next  mormng  he  was  to  set  out  to  rejoin 
Miss  Grey ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  should  have 
shrunk  with  unconscious  terror  from  a  new  deed  of 
such  a  nature.  As  the  moment  approached  for  revisit- 
ing Chester,  he  had  been  tortured  by  a  thousand  doubts, 
and  fears.  He  had  sent  occasionally  a  little  money  to 
hia  mother,  but  without  giving  his  address ;  and  had 
not  heard  one  syllable  from,  or  of,  any  human  being  in 
the  district  He  thought  it  more  than  probable  that 
Emelia's  disgrace  had  been  cloaked  by  her  family.. 
What  might  not  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
months?  Perhaps  she  was  now  married  to  another! 
Bat  if  cast  off,  in  the  phrenzied  rage  of  the  momeoti. 
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by  her  father,  what  had  become  of  her?  Weak,  Lgno- 
lant,  amiable,  and  beautiful,  where  could  she  look  for 
safety?  What  were  the  principles  she  possessed  to 
balance  her  inexperience?  Marcus,  ruffian  as  he  was, 
groaned  in  spirit  as  the  last  query  suggested  itself, 
Aummoninff  the  shapes  of  memory,  like  accusing  spi- 
rits, before  nim. 

The  time  for  action  arrived,  and  the  robbers  met, 
without  interruption,  at  the  spot.  All  went  well.  Mr. 
Hillsweather  and  his  friends  had  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney, the  whole  party  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  If  any 
remained  in  the  house,  which  was  improbable,  they 
could  hardly  be  in  a  condition  to  perceive  the  intru- 
sion, or  if  they  were,  to  give  the  alarm.  The  night  was 
dark :  they  had  not  met  a  siiigle  officer  of  police  since 
they  passed  Portman  Square.  Their  accomplice,  one 
of  the  inferior  servants,  who  had  not  accompanied  his 
master,  was  faithful.  The  area  gate  was  opened  gently, 
«Bd  the  ruffians  entered,  one  by  one,  In  silence,  and 
unobserved. 

The  gang  separated  in  the  hall,  as  had  been  agreed, 
each  to  pursue  his  separate  duty ;  and  Bell  mounted 
the  stairs,  to  penetrate  to  the  master's  bed-chamber, 
where  the  principal  part  of  the  money  was  expected  to 
be  found.  He  looked  into  several  rooms  as  he  passed, 
and,  by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  observed  evident 
traces  of  the  ru)t  and  debauchery  of  which  they  had 
been  the  scene  some  hours  before.  Broken  glasses, 
wine  spilt  on  the  satin  covers,  fragments  of  female 
dress,  attested  the  nature  of  the  orgies.  He  passed 
on ;  and  with  his  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  cock- 
ed pistol  in  the  other,  entered  the  ptincipal  bed- 
room. 

Ail  was  profoundly  silent :  and  yet  it  was  evident 
that  the  bed  was  not  untenanted,  for  some  handsome 
female  clothing  lay  upon  the  chairs  near  it,  as  if  lately 
put  off  by  the  sleeper.  Bell  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
but  was  presently  re-assured  bv  the  idea  that  one  of 
the  female  guests  had  been  left  behind,  in  consequence 
of  having  drank  to  excess.  He  advanced  gentl  v,  how- 
ever; tilT,  on  the  Ught  of  the  lantern  penetrating  the 
shady  hollow  of  the  curtains,  he  saw  that  the  tenant  of 
the  bed  was  already  in  a  sitting  posture,  watching, 
breathlessly,  his  approach. 

His  first  thought  was  to  command  silence — ^his  first 
motion,  to  threaten  her  with  the  pistol ;  but  his  tongue 
clove  to  his  mouth ;  his  hand  fell  lifelessly  by  hb  sde. 
He  felt  as  if  stunned;  he  knew  not  how.  Images  of 
horror,  without  form,  or  void,  messed  upon  his  Drain. 
This  was  but  for  a  moment.  The  female  sprang  from 
the  bed.  and  putting  back  her  hair  from  her  brow,  gazed 
upon  him  with  eyes  of  almost  insane  wonder  and  ex- 
pectation. 

"Man,  what  are  you?"  at  length  broke  in  a  whisper 
fk>m  her  white  lips,  as  Emilia  bent  toward  her  lover, 
without  daring  to  approach  him. 

"I  AM  A  THnrr  replied  Marcus  BeU|  hoanely. 
"Andyott?" 

'*I  AM  A  BASLOt!" 

She  fainted,  and  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  at  that  in- 
stant the  pistol  in  the  robber's  hand,  forsntten  in  the 
terrible  emotion  of  the  scene,  exploded.  The  serrants, 
aroused  by  the  report,  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of 
the  ruffians;  and  on  reaching  the  bed-room,  they 
found  Miss  Or^  sitting  upon  the  floor,  with  her  feoe 
covered  with  her  dishevelled  hair,  buried  in  her  hands, 
and  Marcus  Bell  standing  at  a  little  distance,  with  his 
aurms  crossed  upon  Us  bosom,  gazing  upon  the  ruin  he 
had  made. 

To  the  above  narrative,  which  may  be  depended  upon 
as  substantially  correct,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  soon 
after  Bell's  ffight  from  Chester,  Mr.  Orey  died,  and  left 
fais  daughter  without  a  shilling.  The  convicdon  that 
her  lover  had  deserted  her  from  mercenary  motives, 
added  to  the  usual  circumstances  which  act  so  fatally 
upon  characters  like  her's,  had  led  to  her  present  de- 
graded situation.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  how- 
ever, as  a  thing  connected  with  those  mysteries  of  the 
female  heart,  which  a  man  is  incapable  of  understand- 
ing, that  althoueh  she  never  viaited  Bell  in  prison,  or 
saw  him  since  that  tenible  recognition,  except  on  the 
trial,  I  find  In  the  list  of  emigrants  to  the  colony  to 
which  he  is  to  be  transported  the  name  of  Emelia 
Ghvy. 
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Thou  com*Bt,  io  beauty,  on  my  nze  at  last, 
"On  Suaqnehannah's  side,  fair  Wyoming:" 
Imafe  of  many  a  dream,  in  boun  long  past, 
When  life  was  in  ita  bud  and  bloawming. 
And  watera  gushing  from  the  fountain  spring 
Of  pure  enthusiastic  thought,  dimmed  my  young  eyen^ 
As  by  the  poet  bome,  on  unseen  wine, 
I  breathed,  in  ftmcy,  *neath  thy  clottdleas  akiea, 
The  Bommer's  air,  and  heard  her  echoed  hannonies. 

I  then  b«t  dreamed :— ^ou  art  before  me  now. 
In  life,— a  vision  of  the  brain  no  more. 
Tve  stood  upon  the  wooded  mountain's  brow, 
That  beetles  high  thy  lovely  valley  o'er: 
And  now,  where  winds  thy  river's  greeneat  diora, 
Within  a  bower  of  sycamores,  am  laid ; 
And  winds,  aa  soft  and  sweet  as  ever  bore 
The  fragrance  of  wild  flowers  through  son  and  riiade, 
Are  singing  in  the  trees,  whose  low  boughs  preas  my 


Nature  hath  made  thee  lovelier  than  the  power 
Even  ofCan^ibeirs  pen  hath  pictured ;  he 
Had  woven,  had  he  gazed  on  sunny  hour 
Upon  thy  smiling  vale,  its  scenery 
With  more  of  truth,  and  made  each  rock  and  tree 
Known  lilte  old  friends  and  greeted  fhim  afar : 
And  there  are  tales  of  sad  reality. 
In  the  dark  legends  of  thy  border  war, 
With  woes  of  deeper  tint  than  his  own  Gertrude's  axe. 

But  where  are  they,  the  beings  of  the  mind, 
The  bard's  creations,  mould^  not  of  clay. 
Hearts  to  strange  bliss  and  sufiering  assigned— 
•Young  Gertrude,  Albert,  Waldegrave— where  are  they  t 
We  need  not  ask.    The  people  of  to-day 
Appear  good,  honeet,  quiet  men  enough. 
And  hoepltable  too— for  ready  pay, 
With  manners,  like  their  roads,  a  litde  rough, 
And  hands  whoae  grasp  is  wami  and  welcoming,  though  toogfa, 

Judse  Hallenbach,  who  keeps  die  toll-bridge  gata^ 
And  the  town  records,  is  the  Albert  now 
Of  Wyoming ;  like  him,  in  church  and  statek 
Her  Doric  column ;  and  upon  his  brow 
The  thin  hairs,  white  with  aeventy  wintenf*  anow, 
Look  patriarchal.    Waldegrave  'twere  in  vahi 
To  point  out  here,  unleas  in  yon  aeare-crow 
That  stands  Aill-uniformed  upon  the  plain. 
To  frighten  flocks  of  crowa  and  blackbirds  Ikom  the  graiB. 

For  he  would  look  particniariy  droll, 
la  Ua  *«  Iberian  boot"  and  **  Spanish  plnBie»" 
And  be  the  wraider  of  each  Christian  soul. 
As  of  the  birds  that  scare-crow  and  hia  broem. 
But  Gertrude,  in  her  lovelineas  and  Uoom, 
Hath  many  a  model  here ;  for  woman's  eye, 
In  court  or  cottage,  wheresoe'er  her  hoaie, 
Halk  a  haart-spell  too  holy  aad  too  high 
To  be  o'er-pratsed  even  by  her  wenhipper— Poaqr. 

There's  oae  bt  the  next  field-of  sweet  siztsea— 
SInglag  and  somnkoning  thoughts  of  beauty  bom 
In  heaven— with  her  jacket  of  light  green, 
«  Love^aring  eyes,  and  tresses  like  the  mora,'* 
Without  a  shoe  or  stocking— hoeing  corn. 
Whether  like  Gertrude,  she  oft  wanders  there, 
With  Shakspeare's  volume  In  her  bosom  berae, 
I  think  is  doubtftii.    Of  the  poet-player 
The  maiden  knows  no  more  than  Cobbett  or  Yoltalfe. 

There  Is  a  woman,  widowed,  gray,  and  old, 
Who  tells  you  where  the  fbot  of  battle  stepped. 
Upon  their  day  of  massacre.    She  told 
Its  ule,  and  pointed  to  the  spot,  and  wept, 
Whereon  her  father  and  five  brothers  slept 
ShrtMidless,  the  bright  dreamed  slumberaof  the  brave, 
When  all  the  land  a  funeral  mourning  kept. 


And  there,  wild  laurels,  planted  on  the  grave 
By  Nature's  hand,  fai  air  their  pale  red  bloasooM 


wave. 


And  on  the  margin  of  yen  orchard  hill 
Are  marks  where  time-worn  battlements  have  been ; 
And  ki  the  tall  grass  traces  linger  still 
Of  **  arrowy  frieae  and  wedged  ravelin." 
Five  hundred  of  her  brave  diat  valley  green 
Trode  on  the  mom  In  soldier-spirit  gay: . 
But  twenty  lived  to  tell  the  no(»-day  acttie— 
And  where  are  now  the  twenty  f  Paaaed  away. 
Has  Death  no  triumph-houis,  save  on  the  battle-day  1 
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honght. 


Sixth."  in  1423,  they  turned  their  arms  agai"»^'  of  a 
Saint-Michel,   ambitious  to  possess  themselves 
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In  the  year  1577,  during  the  war  of  the  league,  s 
Proh^stani,  by  the  name  of  Dutouchet,  conceived  the 
idea  of  posaeaslne  himself  of  the  mount.  He  mustered 
a  band  of  only  fSiy  men,  (he  must  have  been  insane. 


fortress  so  strongly  aeienaea  oy  nature.  .uousand   a  band  of  only  fifty  men,  (he  must  have  been  insane, 

«  Their  army,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  ^^  ^^  the  for  how  could  he  expect  to  hold  the  place  with  a  force 
men,  were  encamped  in  the  various  panshes  ^  go  aniaU,  at  a  time  when  the  Catholic  party  was  tn- 
eastoftho  fortress;  on  the  north  they  occupies  with  umphi^^\^^^e  coast  1)  and  one  day.  when  the  garri- 
beleine.  and  on  the  west  the  sea  was  coverea  ^  the  I  sou  had  ««Uled  forth  to  Wwufi  a  band  of  robbers,  dli^ 
their  ships.    They  commenced  with  escalW^' 
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With  bodies  how  to  olotho  ideas,  tanght;      And  how  to  dxaw  the  pictnre  of  •  thought. 


MONT-SAINT -MICHEL. 

KiKD  and  benevolent  reader  of  the  Roveb,  we  this 
week  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  a  beautiful  en- 
graving of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Mont-  Saint-Michel, 
and  a  pketch  "  to  match" — mind  ye— no  dog-crr-o'type 
view  either. 

Mont-Saint-Michel !  dear  reader,  was  you  ever  there  ? 
No,  no ;  we  dare  say  that    venr  few  of  our  many 

Saticnt  friends  e'er  had  it  pictured  in  their  eves.  Ah ! 
ut  it  is  a  noble  sight — the  country  around : — a  wild 
view  I  We  will  represent  it  to  you  in  two  scenes. 
Behold !  as  you  now  look — a  desert  of  eight  square 
leagues'  surtace  of  sand,  through  which  run  several 
rivers,  in  some  places  spreading  themselves  out  in  the 
form  of  a  lake.  Let  your  eye  glance  beyond  all  this  to 
a  yet  mightier  desert  of  sea— there,  just  before  its  mar- 
gin, build  up  a  granite  rock  crowned  with  towers,  on  a 
base  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference,  to  the 
height  of  five  hundred  feet.  This  is  Mont-Saint-Ml- 
chel  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  Change  the  scene — ^four 
days  before  and  after  the  full  moon— and  the  over- 
whelming ocean  fills  the  entire  area  indicated  by  the 
form  of  the  land  as  its  natural  territory  ;  then  rear  in 
the  midst  of  this  waste  of  waters  the  same  stupendous 
granite  monument. 

Mont-Saint- Michel  is  on  the  confines  of  Normandy, 
one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Paris,  and 
with  the  ancient  town  of  Avranches  ten  miles  distant 
on  the  north-east,  Pontorson  and  Dol,  on  the  south, 
and  Cancale  on  the  south-west.  To  the  west  extends 
the  open  sea.  Avranches  is  celebrated  in  history  as 
the  place  where  Henry  II.  did  penance  for  the  mur- 
der of  Thomas-a-Becket.  In  its  neighborhood  are 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  Normandy. 

Mont-Saint-Michei  was  originally  called  Mont  Be- 
lenus— a  name  which  the  Druids  gave  to  the  sun,  and 
is,  also,  the  Baal  of  Scripture  and  the  Belus  of  the  As- 
syrians. The  Druids  reigned  there  until  the  era  of 
Augustus.  Their  ffranite  altars  were  finally  destroved, 
when  the  rock  received  the  name  of  Mont-jon,  or  Mons 
Jovis,  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  was  raised  upon  its  pin- 
nacles. In  the  year  313,  after  the  edict  of  Constantine, 
It  was  inhabited  bv  some  Christian  hermits,  who  built 
a  monastery  called  Monosterium  ad  duas  Tumbas.  In 
706,  a  church  was  built  on  the  spot  by  St.  Aubert, 
the  twelfth  bishop  of  Avranches,  and  the  ground  was 
consecrated  to  St.  Michel.  But  it  seems  that  the 
bishop  was  negligent  of  his  duties,  for  it  is  said  that 
he  did  not  execute  the  will  of  God  until  he  was  smit- 
ten upon  the  forehead  by  the  finger  of  the  arch-angel. 
His  skull  is  still  shown  at  Avranches,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Gervais,  with  the  impress  of  the  angelic  finder  on 
the  frontal  bone.  After  this  the  place  sufferecTa  va- 
riety of  fortunes,  sustaining  numerous  seig^s,  each 
one,  however,  adding  fresh  proof  to  show  the  difficulty, 
or  rather  impossibility,  of  Its  capture. 

In  1420,  Henry  the  Fifth  entered  Normandy  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Having  subdued 
all  lower  Normandv,  he  laid  seige  to  Rouen,  of  which 
he  at  length  made  himself  master.  The  hold  of  the 
English  upon  Normandy  became  stronger,  v^fMi  ^^^ 
death  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  whi'^h  occurred  in  wl^and 
even  during  some  part  of  the  reign  of  Hcnnr  the 
Sixth.  In  1423,  they  turned  their  arms  against  Mont- 
Salnt-Mlchel,  ambitious  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
fortress  so  strongly  defended  by  nature. 

"Their  army,   to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand 

•  men,  were  encamped  in  the  various  parishes  on  the 

east  of  the  fortress;  on  the  north  they  occupied  Tum- 

beleine,  and  on  the  west  the  sea  was  covered  with 

their  ships.    They  commenced  with  escalldes  on  the 
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east  and  south  sides,  but  were  always  defeated,  and 
thrown  down  from  the  rock.  They  then,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  eiffht  days  in  the  month  when  the  mount 
is  deserted  bv  the  sea,  brought  up  their  artillery,  of 
which  two  pieces  were  of  such  enormous  calibre  as  to 
carry  granite  bullets  of  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

"  With  these  machines  they  effected  several  breaches 
in  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  is  built  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mount;  but  beyond  this  it  was  impossible 
to  hoist  their  cumbrous  arullery.  From  the  height  of 
the  chateau  above,  the  beseiged  rolled  down  upon 
them  huge  pieces  of  rock  ;  and  following  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  attacked  them  sword  ia 
hand,  and  drove  them  from  X\^e  town  into  the  greve. 
As  the  evening  came  on,  the  sea  came  in ;  and,  if  the 
English  had  not  promptly  retreated  to  the  main  land, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  a  sincle  man  would  have  ar- 
rived to  tell  the  tale  of  their  defeat.  The  twp  pieces 
of  cannon  we  have  mentioned  remained  as  a  trophy  ia 
the  hands  of  the  garrison,  and  are  seen  to  this  day  at 
the  gate  of  Mont-Saint-Michel.  They  are  eleven  feet 
long,  and  constructed  of  iron  bars  two  inches  thick, 
bound  with  hoops  of  the  same  metal." 

In  1469,  Louis  XI.,  when  he  found  himself  at 
Avranches,  after  beating  the  Bretons,  instituted  the  or- 
der of  the  Knights  of  Saint-Michel. 

Some  antiquarians  maintain  that  Saint-Michel  was 
atone  time  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  forest,  sub- 
merged by  successive  irruptions  of  the  sea  in  the  sixth 
century.  As  proof,  thev  offer  a  map,  constructed  bv  a 
canon  of  Coutances,  in  which  the  road  is  carried 
through  the  forest  of  Sissy  and  Chcsay  to  Yalognes, 
leaving  Saint-Michel  to  the  tight.  a4  some  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  trees,  also,  that  are  constantly 
found  among  the  sands,  with  their  roots  ai^d  branches 
entire,  strengthen  the  testimony. 

The  following  incident  will  convey  some  Idea  of 
these  dreadful  sands. 

In  1760,  a  ship  ran  aground  near  Saint-Michel,  and 
sunk  so  fast  that  her  whole  hull  disappeared  before  any 
goods  could  be  saved.  Workmen  were,  however,  de- 
spatched, who  cleared  their  way,  and  succeed  in  draw- 
ing out  some  packagei^  from  her  hold.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  sea  returned  unobserved,  through  the 
treacherous  sands,  swallowing  up  men,  goods  and 
ship.  Her  very  masts  disappeared,  and  no  traces  wera 
left  to  indicate  where  the  disaster  occurred. 

Some  yeare  ago,  when  the  great  marsh  lands  of  Dol 
were  threatened  with  an  Inundation,  a  project  was 
conceived  of  turning  away  the  river  Coesnon  from  the 
dike  by  digging  a  canal  through  which  it  was  to  pass 
from  Pontorson  toward  the  east  of  Saint-Michel.  A 
thousand  convicts  were  set  to  work,  and  for  some  time 
all  went  on  well.  At  last  the  moving  sands  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  annoying  them ;  and  at  length,  when 
a  portion  of  the  Herculean  task  was  accomplished,  the 
great  sea,  like  a  vicious  monster,  walked  deliberately 
m,  instantly  filling  up  the  canal.  The  project  was 
abandoned. 

There  are  occasionally,  at  this  day,  some  Instances 
of  fatal  accidents'. 

B<ft  wc  are  getting  into  the  quick  sands  ourselves^ 
therefore  we  will  make  all  good  haste  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  Saint-Michel. 

In  the  year  1577,  during  the  war  of  the  league,  a 
Profrstant,  by  the  name  of  Dutouchet,  conceived  the 
idea  of  posacssins  himself  of  the  mount.  He  mustered 
a  band  of  only  fifty  men,  (he  must  have  been  insane, 
for  how  could  he  expect  to  hold  the  place  with  a  force 
so  small,  at  a  time  when  the  Catholic  party  was  tri- 
umphant  on  the  coast  7)  and  one  day,  when  the  garri* 
son  bad  sallied  forth  to  pursue  a  band  of  robbers,  di*» 
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guised  as  pilgiims,  crossed  the  sands,  singing  holy 
canticles.  They  were  joyfully  received  by  the  monks, 
who  anticipated  a  rich  harvest  from  the  offerings  of  so 
large  a  company.  When  they  arrived  in  the  church, 
the  pilgrims  sung  and  prayed ;  and,  when  it  was  time 
to  exhibit  the  presents  which  they  intended  for  the 
saint,  each  man  drew  his  naked  sword  from  under  his 
cloak,  and  flashed  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
monks.  They  then  shut  up  their  hosts  in  their  cells, 
fostenine  the  gates,  and  proceeded  to  pillage  the  trea- 
sury. Neglecting,  however,  to  post  sentinels  in  the 
towers,  they  were  surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  holy 
work,  by  the  noise  which  the  governor  of  the  fortress 
made  In  commanding  admittance  at  the  fi;ates.  Ttif 
desperadoes^  however,  remained  undaunted,  determin- 
ing, if  possible,  to  retain  possession  of  the  stronghold 
which  tney  had  |^ned  under  a  false  guise.  The  force 
outside  were  gaining  in  strength  by  the  adherents  of 
the  abbey  from  the  main.  At  last  Captain  Dutouchet, 
aomewtiat  alarmed,  perhaps,  for  liis  own  safety,  told 
the  ex-garrison  very  gravely,  that  the  first  blow  struck 
upon  the  gates,  or  the  first  ladder  planted  against  the 
walls,  ^ould  be  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the 
monks,  and  the  firing  ofthc  whole  pile.  Dcvicq  knew 
the  men  he  was  dealing  with,  and  prudently  allowed 
them  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  only  stipu- 
lating that  they  should  leave  behind  them  the  pillage 
of  the  town  and  monastery,  which  they  had  occupied 
for  two  days. 

In  1591,  another  attempt  to  take  this  fortress  was 
made  by  Count  de  Montgomeri,  son  of  him  who,  in  a 
tilt  with  with  Henri  II.  of  France,  (which  that  mon- 
arch sought,)  inflicted  a  wound  in  lus  eye,  of  which 
Henri  dl^  a  few  days  after.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
rock  there  was  a  small  opening,  like  a  trap-door — so 
small  that  it  was  hardly  reckoned  amone  the  weak 
points  of  the  fortification.  A  single  solmer  was  in- 
trusted with  the  safeguard  of  the  spot,  and  this  soldier 
was  known  to  the  Count  de  Montgomeri.  In  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  the  count  crept  along  the  sands 
with  his  adherents,  and  at  length  stood  under  the  trap- 
door. A  signal  was  in  a  short  time  made,  by  which 
he  understood  his  ally  was  true ;  and  shortly  after  the 
tackle  of  the  monks  came  slowly  down,  swinging  to 
and  fro  in  the  ni^g^ht  wind.  It  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  sands,  than  the  bravest  of  the  forlorn  hope  clasped 
his  arms  and  legs  round  the  iron  cleeks,  and  Mont- 
gomeri and  his  men  saw  their  companion  mount  into 
tne  air — waver — ^lessen — and  disappear — with  intense 
anxiety. 

Then  there  were  awful  moments  of  suspense,  which 
might  have  been  counted  by  the  beating  of  their  hearts, 
each  man's  bosom  ticking  like  a  clock.  No  words 
were  spoken  for  some  moments,  until  again  the  rope 
became  visible ;  then,  as  the  cleeks  rattled  upon  the 
ground,  a  half-smothered  crj^of  joy  arose  from  the 
group. 

The  second  man  ascended— the  third— the  fourth— 
the  twentieth— the  fiftieth— the  eightieth !— and  yet 
there  was  no  noise  of  war — no  roll  of  tne  alarm-drum ! — 
and  still  the  rope  descended,  and  the  cleeks  rattled  on 
the  ground.  Montgomeri  began  to  tremble  with  sus- 
picious fears. 

"  Here  is  a  spar  of  timber,"  said  a  man,  "  as  large  as 
a  ship's  mast.  We  have  a  block  and  plenty  of  cord. 
Raise  it  against  the  rock,  and  in  five  minutes  I  shall 
ascertain  the  fate  of  our  comrades."  It  was  done. 
The  block  was  fastened  to  the  top^  of  the  spar,  the 
cord  rove  into  the  block,  and  the  niachine  raised  per- 

Kendicularly  against  the  cliff.    The  man  then  fixed 
iraself  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  was  hoisted  up  by 
his  eompanions. 

For  some  lime  he  kept  himself  steady  by  means  of 
the  spar;  but  when  near  the  top,  either  confusml  by 
the  darkness  and  novelty  of  his  situation,  or  compelled 
by  the  wind,  which  blow  in  fierce  blasts  from  the  sea, 
he  let  go  his  hold,  and  clung  only  to  the  rope.  He 
was  dashed  repeatedly  against  the  cliff,  while  still  con- 
tinuing to  rise ;  but  at  length  his  eyes  were  blinded  by 
a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  he  caught  instinctively  at 
an  opening  of  the  rock  with  such  force  that  his  com- 
panions below  made  liaste,  in  the  nautical  phrase,  to 
"belay." 
A  spectacle  then  met  the  ayes  of  the  volunteer  that 


at  first  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  enchantment,  both 
upon  his  heart  and  limbs.  Helpless  and  alone  hung 
he  there,  without  a  single  idea  either  of  advilnce  or  re- 
treat. By  the  light  of  a  torch  within,  he  saw  that  the 
narrow,  stair-like  place,  into  which  he  looked,  was 
discharging  a  stream  of  blood  into  an  abyss  below,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  obscuritv,  he  could  distinguish  an 
irregular  mound  formed  of  human  heads  end  headless 
bodies !  Opposite  to  him  stood  a  man  wdth  arms  bare 
to  the  shoulder,  whose  ferocious  yet  stupid  glare,  fixed 
upon  an  hnmense  sword  which  he  wielded  in  both, 
hands,  made  his  skin  creep.  The  silence  of  the  place, 
only  interrupted  by  the  plashing  of  the  blood,  as  it  fell 
from  step  to  step — the  red  and  wavering  light,  which 
gave  a  phantasmagoric  appearance  to  the  whole  scene — 
and  the  terrific  form  of  the  headsman,  who  looked  like 
a  demon — all  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  imaginatloa 
of  the  adventurer,  tha£^  when  three  other  figures  ap- 
peared,  with  the  suddeimess  and  silence  of  spirits,  he 
was  convinced,  for  a  moment,  that  he  beheld  only  the 
creations  of  a  disordered  brain. 

One  of  the  three  figures  was  a  comrade  of  his  own,, 
whom  he  had  seen  but  a  few  moments  before  drawn 
up  into  this  den  of  blood  by  the  traitor  whom  Mont- 
gomeri had  imagined  to  be  a  friend.  He  came  forward 
with  his  arms  pinioned  and  his  mouth  gageed.  When 
they  reached  tne  executioner,  his  two  conductors  bent 
him  down,  without  a  word,  upon  a  block  of  stone,  and» 
in  an  instant,  his  head  bounded  down  the  steps.  An- 
other victim  was  brought  in,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
shared  the  same  fate — another— and  another.  This- 
was  the  last  of  those  who  had  ascended— the  eightieth 
man !  A  wild  cry  burst  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  the 
witness,  startling  even  the  ffroup  of  assassins;  and 
his  comrades  below  let  him  cu>wn  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  Montgomeri  retired  with  the  remainder  of  hi» 

Carty,  in  rage  and  dismay,  they  heard  a  shout  of  hoarse 
lushter  from  the  ramparts,  mingling  with  the  sound 
of  the  night- wind,  as  it  moaned  along  the  waste ! 

The  name  of  the  arch-fiend  who  was  governor  of 
Saint-Michel  at  the  time  of  the  above  occurrence,  was 
Boissuze.  Let  a  curse  be  upon  it  while  the  earth  ex- 
ists !  In  our  day,  he  would  have  made  a  capital  poli- 
tician. Some  may  think  that  this  is  tantamount  to- 
sayins,  that  many  of  our  polidcians  of  the  present  B^e 
would,  in  tiiat  age,  have  made  capital  Boissures.  No 
doubt,  however,  but  that  he  received  unbounded  praise 
at  the  time;  but  he  subsequently  fell  into  disgrace, 
and  was  dismissed  from  office.  He  afterward  assem- 
bled a  considerable  body  in  the  environs  of  Pontorson, 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1595,  and  set  out  to  surprise 
the  fortress.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  successful. 
He  pillaged  the  town  from  top  to  bottom ;  but  the 
chateau,  which  had  been  his  object,  defied  Ills  power. 

Another  attempt  was  afterward  made  by  the  Marqui8> 
de  Belle-Isle.  11118  nobleman  had  left  the  party  of  the 
League,  and  attached  himself  to  the  king,  in  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France.  To  the 
application  of  his  friends,  Henri  IV.  answered  coldly  : 
"  Let  him  be  satisfied  with  my  good  graces ;  I  owe 
nothing  to  those  who  bring  me  nothing."  Belle-Isle, 
who  was  as  brave  as  he  was  unprincipled,  understood 
the  replv,  and  determined  that  his  first  eift  to  the  king 
shoula  l>e  the  famous  fortress  of  Saint-Michel,  at  that 
time  governed  by  Latouche  de  Kerolent,  an  old  friend 
and  comrade  of  his  own. 

Accompanied  by  a  band  of  resolute  men,  with  arms 
concealea  beneath  their  cloaks,  he  crossed  the  greve, 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  paying  his  devotions  in 
the  church,  and  visuinff  his  friend  the  governor.  They 
were  admitted  within  the  walls  without  hesitation,  and 
the  last  gate  of  the  chateau  opened  for  his  reception  ; 
but  s^ue  demur  took  place,  .when  it  was  found  that 
the  •uShr  required  his  whole  suite  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  with  him.  Belle-Isle  insisted;  the  guard  was 
firm ;  and,  at  length,  the  former,  exclaiming  loudly 
against  their  want  of  respect,  drew  his  sword  and 
killed  the  sergeant  and  corporal  on  duty.  The  post 
was  forced  at  a  single  blow,  and  the  assailants  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  the  abbey. 

Here  they  were  opposed  by  some  soldiers  and  ser- 
vants, who  nad  been  alarmed  by  the  craah  of  weapons, 
aod  who  ymte  every  moment  reinforced  by  fresh  as*- 
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sistance  from  every  part  of  the  .building.  The  assail 
ants,  however,  were  numerous,  and  flushed  with  their 
fiist  triumph;  and  they  succeeded,  although  every 
inch  of  ground  was  gallantly  contested,  in  driving  the 
defenders  from  post  to  post.  Kerolent,  the  governor, 
Sought  like  a  madman — not  so  much  for  his  fortress  as 
for  revenge  on  his  false  friend.  He  flune  himself  re- 
peatedly into  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  with  no  thought 
but  of  reaching  the  traitor's  heart;  and,  at  last,  when 
all  seemed  hopeless,  and  he  himself  covered  with 
wounds,  he  determined  to  die  in  the  effort  He  rushed 
once  more  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants,  succeeded 
in  clearing  his  way  to  his  encmv,  and  the  two  quon- 
dam friends  engaged  hand  to  hand.  Belle-Isle  was 
slain;  aad  his  party,  panic-struck  on  finding  them- 
selves without  a  chief,  took  to  flight. 

It  was  in  the  fortress  of  Saint-Michel  that  Henry, 
suroamed  Beau-derc,  on  account  of  his  love  of  letters, 
and  afterward  Henry  I.  of  England,  held  out  against 
.  the  combined  forces  of  his  brothers,  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy and  William  Rufus.  William,  on  a  visit  to 
Normandy,  wrested  from  his  brother  the  country  of 
Gauz,  and,  by  treaty,  obtained  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant places— among  others,  Mont- Saint-Michel  and 
Cherbouis,  in  tlvB  territory  which  had  been  sold  to 
Henry.  In  those  days,  it  was  necessary  to  take  by 
force  what  was  ceded  by  policy ;  and  the  duke  and  the 
king,  uniting  their  armies,  marched  against  their  bro- 
ther. Henry  held  out  stoutly  for  a  long  time ;  but  at 
last  surrendered,  after  being  so  much  distressed  by 
by  thirst,  that  he  sent  to  ask  his  brother  Robert  for  a 
drink  of  water,  who  complied  tvlth  his  request.  This 
event  took  place  about  1067-8. 

Beside  being  the  theatre  of  such  deeds  of  war,  Saint- 
Michel  was  long  one  of  the  high  places  of  Catholic  de- 
votion. PUgrims  visited  its  shrine  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  in  bodies  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time, 
forminff  themselves  into  a  kind  of  caravan.  The  spec- 
tacle of  several  hundred  men  riding  in  line,  with  taeir 
flags  and  banners,  and  their  almoner  at  their  head, 
must  have  had  a  fine  effect  on  the  desert  sands  of  the 
gieve.  After  their  devotions  were  paid,  and  their 
vows  accomplished,  the  pilgrims,  bBfore  departing, 
elected  a  king  of  the  journey,  and  placed  on  his  hat  a 
crown  of  gilded  lead.  Some  other  officers  of  inferior 
rank  were  then  appointed,  and  the  cortege  moved  on. 
The  king  paid  no  part  of  the  expenses,  but  on  their 
return  he  was  expected  to  give  his  subjects  a  grand  re- 
past, at  which  the  pilgrims  ate,  drank  and  sung,  and 
macle  love  to  one  another's  daughters. 

The  rock  is  almost  encircled  oy  walls,  flanked  with 
towers  and  bastions.  The  subterranean  excavations 
are  indeed  subjects  of  extreme  curiosity.  They  con- 
sist of  cellars  and  powder-magazines;  the  vault  in 
wliich  are  the  wheel  and  cable  used  for  weighing  heavy 
goods  from  the  sands  below ;  the  prisons  under  this 
vault;  and  the  oublUtUa,  those  frightful  dungeons, 
the  way  to  which  is  narrow  and  labyrinthine,  and 
which  are  entered  by  means  of  a  trap-(U)or. 

The  buildings  rise,  vaidt  after  vault,  far  above  the 
rock ;  and  the  church  stands  for  the  most  part  on  pil- 
lars constructed  to  serve  for  its  foundation.  A  view 
from  the  platform  before  its  portal  comprehends  the 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  road  to  Can- 
cale,  and  the  towns  of  Avranches,  Dol  and  Pontorson. 
with  the  vast  sands  of  the  greve  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  open  sea  on  the  other.  Above  these,  on  the  clock- 
tower,  is  the  promenade  dea  peiUs/inu;  and,  twenty- 
two  feet  still  higher,  the  promenade  des  grcmd/oua; 
signifying,  by  their  names,  the  relative  degrees  oj 
sanity  of  those  who  choose  them  for  their  walks.  On 
the  summit  of  all  is  a  telegraph ;  but  the  gilded  statue 
of  Saint-Michel,  mentioned  by  M.  de  Thou  as  forming 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  exists  only  in  history. 

And  now,  sweet  reader,  we  have  done  wm  Mont- 
Saint-Michel.  We  part  with  it  as  though  it  was  a 
friend.  What  do  you  think  of  it  7  Does  it  not  please 
you  as  well  as  a  love-sick  tale  7  It  is  all  devoid  of  fic- 
tion—its history  is  full  of  startling  truths.  Turn  to 
our  plate.  Picture  to  yourself  its  dismal  and  noisome 
dungeons.  Do  you  feel  any  desire  to  crawl  through 
them  7  What  skeleton  eyes  may  you  not  put  your 
fingers  into!  Do  you  wuh  to  approach  it  over  the 
treacherous  grave,  in  the  night,  without  a  guide- 


alone  7  Do  so.  Ere  you  are  aware  of  it  you  are  in 
the  quicksands.  Why  do  you  tremble!  Are  you 
afraid  to  die — to  go  slowly  down  into  the  watery  sand-^ 
sinking  by  inches,  and  no  one  to  assist  7  To  your 
thighs — to  your  waist — to  your  chest — to  your  throat — 
to  your  mouth !  oh  God !  will  you  strangle !  Misera- 
ble wretch !  what  agony !  enough  to  drive  the  Sflrit 
from  the  body  ere  the  quicksand  covers  the  head! 
Farewell !  God  bless  you  I  Dear  reader,  do  not  dream 
to-night  of  the  greve  of  Mont- Saint-Michel. 
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BY   HOB  ATI  O   KING. 

In  the  month  of  September,  17 — ,  my  health  having 
become  considerably  impaired,  I  was  advised  by  my 
friends  and  the  physician  of  the  village,  to  journey,  as 
a  means  of  improving  it.  Possessing  naturally  a  dis- 
position to  become  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the 
country,  especially  in  my  own  state  and  neighborhood, 
I  readily  acceded  to  the  advice.  But  the  next  ques- 
tion which  arose  was,  where  should  I  travel — how  far. 
and  in  what  parts  7  It  was  agreed  finally  that  I  should 
go  to  the  White  Mountains.  I  accordingly  prepared 
lor  my  journey;  and  on  the  morning  ol  the  6th  of 
September,  after  receiving  from  my  fiiends  their  uni- 
ted wishes  that  I  might  nave  a  pleasant  season,  and 
return  in  improved  health,  I  took  my  departure  for  the 

beautiful, village  of ,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 

Kennebec,  in  the  state  of  Maine.  The  distance  from 
my  own  residence  to  the  mounuins  was  mostly  per- 
formed in  carriages,  with  an  occasional  ride  on  norse- 
back.  On  arriving  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr. 
the  dwelling  nearest  the  mountains,  I  had, 


much  to  my  satisfaction,  become  recruited,  and  so 
much  improved  in  strength,  as  to  feel  almost  like 
climbing  the  mountain  at  a  breath.  Singularly  enough, 
as  I  thought,  I  happened  there  at  a  time  when  no 
other  stranger  was  present— not  a  solitary  being  could 
be  found  to  accompany  me  to  the  heights  of  Mount 
Washington,  even  so  much  as  a  humble  guide.  But  I 
was  now  determined  not  to  return  without  seeing  the 
originally  proposed  end  of  my  journey.  To  scale  the 
heights  before  me,  a  stranger  and  alone,  was,  to  be 
sure,  no  desirable  task ;  but  my  ambition  led  me  to  at- 
tempt it,  even  at  the  hazard  of  losing  my  way.  and 
becoming  exhausted.  I  started  from  my  friend's  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  delightfully  pleasant 
day,  and  before  the  sun  had  reached  the  middle  of  his 
daily  course,  I  was  well  nigh  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain ;  yet  not  without  feeling  that  I  could  not  en- 
dure such  exertion  with  the  freedom  of  one  who  had 
never  been  broken  down  by  disease.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  I  amused  myself  with  the  grand  prospect  af- 
forded and  the  wild  scenery  around,  until  it  became 
necessary  to  return.  I  made  on  my  ascension,  by 
the  path,  such  marks  and  observadons  as  I  thought 
would  enable  me  to  find  my  way  back  without  dim* 
cidty.  But  I  was  mistaken.  'The  entire  afternoon 
was  consumed  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  find  the  patb 
which  I  had  followed  on  going  up.  I  was  now  weary 
and  faint,  and  as  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the  western 
horizon,  he  seemed  to  tell  me,  in  fearful  language,  that 
I  should  never  look  upon  his  countenance,  nor  feel  his 
enlivening  influences  again !  But  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost — my  life  was  m  danger !  I  flew  first  to  one 
extremity  of  the  height  which  I  had  ascended,  and 
then  to  the  other,  little  removed  fro»i  derangement  in 
viewing  the  awful  horrora  of  ajy  situation.  Alas  I 
night  had  come  over  m»-  -a  faint,  fatigued  and  sick 
being,  and  almost  unmanned  by  fear.  But  what  was 
my  surprise,  mini^ed  with  joy,  at  tliis  crisis,  on  seeing 
at  a  little  distance  fh)m  me,  and  coming  toward  me,  a 
tall,  but  well-proportioned  maUj  vrith  a  musket  in  hia 
hand,  whom  I  took  to  be  an  Indian. 

'*Ah,  young  man,"  said  he,  on  oominf  up,  "what 
has  brought  you  to  this  lonely  place  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  7  Have  you  no  guide,  no  protector,  no  means 
of  securing  yourself  to-night  from  this  cold,  damp  air  7" 

"  None,"'  said  I ;  and  I  immediately  informed  him  of 
my  adventures,  and  the  reason  of  my  being  thus  ez- 
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"  Raah  and  unfortunate  youth !"  said  the  stranger, 
"  you  deserve  some  punishment  for  thus  voluntarily 
ezposinff  yourself  to  danger  and  death — iiave  you  no 
food  wlm  you  7" 

"Not  one  morsel!"  I  answered.  "In  my  huny 
and  anxiety  to  reach  the  mountain  this  morning,  I  en- 
tirely forgot  to  biinff  any  with  me." 

Putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  a 
small  piece  of  broiled  meat  and  a  slice  of  bread.  "  Here." 
said  he,  "  eat  this ;  it  may  afford  you  a  little  strength, 
and  prevent  you  from  becoming  entirely  exhausted.  A 
singular  freak  this  for  a  pale  face  like  you !"  he  added, 
and  I  thought  he  was  about  to  leave  me. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  sir!"  I  exclaimed, 
"  would  you  leave  me  here  m  this  chilling  air,  and  on 
thess  cold  and  dreary  mountains,  to  perish,  without  a 
friend,  and  alone  ?" 

His  keen  black  eyes  were  fixed  full  and  steadily 
upon  me,  as  if  to  read  the  inmost  secrets  of  my  heart, 
when  he  approached,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand — 

"  Hear  me !"  said  he,  sternly,  "  will  you  swear?" 

"What — by  whom?"  I  replied,  earnestly. 

"By  Him  who  hast  sent  me  hither  to  save  you! 
Swear  that  you  will  not,^in  my  life^  reveal  to  any  living 
being,  the  spot  or  dwelling  to  which  I  may  lead  you, 
and  all  shall  be  well." 

I  swore.  He  then  requested  me  to  follow  him.  In 
silence,  and  with  some  difficulty,  for  I  had  become 
much  exhausted,  I  obeyed.  He  led  me  a  eonsiderablj 
distance,  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  footsteps 
of  few,  If  any,  but  his  own  were  ever  marked ;  and  on 
guiding  nie  into  a  secret  and  curious  cave,  the  old 
man  (I  had  already  observed  that  from  his  appearance 
he  had  numbered  at  least  three  score  and  ten,)  looking 
at  me  with  a  smiling  countenance,  said : 

"  Here,  young  stranger,  is  the  place  that  I  call  my 
home.  Sit  down,"  said  he,  ^^on  that  smooth  stone, 
and  I  will  soon  kindle  a  blaze ;  I  have  also  some  game 
in  my  pockets,  which  I  have  just  had  the  fortune  to 
seize,  and  that  with  a  little  roasting  will  please  the 
palate  and  repair  the  system.  You  liave  been  a  rash 
youth,"  continued  he,  "  but  you  are  safe  now ;  and 
OS  soon  as  you  regain  your  strength,  I  will  put  you  in 
a  way,  should  you  wish  it,  to  lind  the  foot  of  the 
mountain." 

We  had  found  it  necessary,  before  reaching  the  cave, 
to  procure  a  torch,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  see  my 
way  well  along  the  narrow,  and  in  many  places  peril- 
ous path  that  we  were  obliged  to  travel.  The  old  man 
soon  built  a  good  fire,  and  before  one  hour  had  elapsed, 
he  had  prepared  a  supper,  which  appeared  to  me,  under 
the  circumstances,  more  inviting  even  than  the  sump- 
tuous viands  of  the  rich ;  I  never  ate  with  a  better 
relish. 

In  the  mean  time  I  could  not  banish  the  wonder 
und  surprise  excited  by  the  fact,*that  an  individual  pos- 
sessing the  faculties,  both  mental  and  physical,  of  my 
kind  protector,  should  take  up  his  abode  in  a  place  so 
cold  and  barren,  and  affording  so  few  opportunities  for 
a  life  of  ease  and  happiness.  I  was  exceedingly  anx- 
ious, as  was  natural,  to  learn  the  history  of  one  whose 
whole  character  appeared  so  singular  and  strange. 
Could  I  dare  solicit  of  him  the  desired  information  ? 
I  almost  feared  to  ask  it ;  but  the  hospitable  board  hav- 
ing been  removed,  and  the  old  man  seeming  in  a  cheer- 
ful mood,  I  ventured  to  offer  an  intimation  that  a  little 
conversation  relative  to  his  own  history  would  to  me 
bo  peculiarly  interesting,  and  it  had  its  effect.  His 
eyes  flashe  J,  and  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence.  At 
length,  drawing  Viis  seat  nearer  to  me,  and  with  a  look 
that  seemed  to  say  that  none  but  himself  should  ever 
know  his  history,  he  obsert^d  : 

•'I  am  old,  young  stranger,  m  you  see— ready  to  lie 
down  in  my  grave.  There  are,  it  1»  true,  many  inci- 
dents connected  with  my  life,  wliich,  if  related,  might 
perhaps  amuse  one  of  vour  age  and  capacity;  but  it 
gneves  me  to  think  of  them.  I  will,  however,  if  you 
arc  not  too  much  fatigued,"  he  continued,  "  tell  you  a 
short  stor>'."  o       >  ,  j       « 

♦^'JJ^*?  of  course  anxious  to  hear  what  he  might  have 
Sirn  nS'  m'V''^''^  '^**  if  I  co^W  learn  nothing  of  his 
S^S  a  norrln  """"^^^K®  ^f  early  events  enabled  him  to 
Snces.andiK!l  ^^»na»y  rare  and  interesting  occur- 
rcnces,  and  I  begged  that  he  would  proceed. 


"  About  sixty  years  ago,"  the  old  man  commenced, 
"there  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Androscogciiif  in 
what  is  now  called  the  town  of  Bethel,  a  man  who  was 
married  and  had  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  and 
who  obtained  a  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fishing.  At 
that  time  there  were  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  tha 
neighborhood,  and  this  fiiendly  and  peaceable  fiunily 
were  not  unfrequently  disturbed  by  their  near  approach 
and  nightly  yells.  They,  however,  managed,  by  pru- 
dence and  caution,  to  live  safely  there  for  several  years^ 
until  at  length  one  evening  of  a  beautiful  summer's 
day,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  behind  the  trees, 
a  hostile  and  wandering  tiibe  of  Indians  approached 
the  humble,  but  hitherto  comparatively  quiet  dwelling 
of  those  lonely  settlers.  The  mother  and  her  little 
daughter  of  seven  years  were  employed  in  the  house, 
while  the  father  and  son,  who  was  then  about  ten  years 
of  age,  were  gathering  wood  at  a  short  distance  from 
his  dwelling.  The  fattier,  leaving  his  little  boy  engaged 
in  picking  sticks,  went  with  his  arms  full  of  wc^  to 
the  house,  and  had  no  sooner  reached  it,  than  he  saw 
his  hostile  foes  coming  up  and  standing  almost  directly 
between  him  and  his  son.  He  called  to  him,  and 
thought  at  first  to  run  to  his  protection,  but  saw  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  that  by  endeavoring  to  save  his 
life,  he  would  endanger  his  o>vn,  (for  already  several 
arrows  were  pointed  at  him,)  and  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  protect  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were 
alarmed  almost  to  faintinir  in  the  house.  The  only  al- 
ternative left  him  was  to  tiee  to  his  house,  and  prepare 
to  defend  them  and  himself  there.  The  Indians  now 
save  a  honible  yell,  ond  attempted  by  every  means  in 
ihtir  power  to  enter;  but  the  father  was  enabled  to 
beat  them  back  until  his  wife  had  loaded  one  or  two 
muskets,  which  wore  immediately  discharged  upon 
them  with  good  elf- ct.  The  contest  was  continued 
for  about  a  half  hour,  the  wife  loading  and  the  husband 
firing  the  guns ;  when  the  Indians,  finding  their  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  house  fruitless^  and  that  powder 
and  balls  were  more  fatal  in  their  efiect  than  their  own 
weapons,  they  took  their  departure,  such  of  them  as 
wore  able,  yelling  most  hideously.  The  night  passed; 
but  the  fear  of  the  Indians  and  the  thought  that  thdr 
child  might  be  already  suffering  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures, prevented  the  parents,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
from  receiving  one  moment's  rest  The  morning 
dawned,  and  six  Indians  were  seen  lying  dead  on  the 
ground  near  the  house.  The  brave  hunter  had  not 
fought  without  carryini^  sorrow  to  the  bosoms  of  his 
enemies,  though  he  sufiered  the  loss,  as  he  believed  for 
ever,  of  his  little  Charles,  whom  the  Indians  he  well 
knew  would  preserve  only  to  torment.  He  ventured 
out,  and  immediately  saw  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house,  another  Indian,  who,  from  his  appearance,  he 
judged  had  been  wounded.  In  his  wrath  he  approached 
ana  would  have  dispatched  him  at  once,  had  not  the 
Indian,  in  a  most  heart- touching  manner,  begged  to 
be  spared,  offering,  at  the  same  dme,  as  an  Inauce- 
ment  to  ttie  hunter  to  let  him  live,  to  prevent  the  life  of 
his  son  being  destroyed,  and  return  him  safe  to  his 
parents.  On  his  promise  to  do  this,  he  was  taken  into 
the  house,  and  a  httle  attention  to  his  wounds  enabled 
him  to  follow  his  savage  comrades. 

"  Years  passed  away,  but  no  son  came.  The  hunter 
now  felt  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  regretted  that 
he  had  not  despatched  the  savage  at  a  blow.  Ten 
yeare  had  now  already  elapsed,  and  all  hopes  of  ever 
seeing  Charles  had  long  since  been  abandoned.  The 
mother  had  made  herself,  in  appearance  and  feeling, ' 
old  and  almost  helpless  by  grief  and  mourning,  and 
Ellenor,  her  dauj^hter,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, partly  from  the  same  cause,  and  from  seeing 
an  atiVctlonate  mother  sinking  so  rapidly.  She  could 
rcmem'"fter  her  little  brother  and  how  he  looked  before 
the  savngrcs  came  and  took  him  away.  Her  thoughts 
were  ever  upon  him;  and  the  following  lines,  com- 
posed and  nrcsented  by  a  fiiend,  she  was  often  heard 
to  sing  with  a  pensive  air,  as  she  sat  at  her  window  in 
the  evening  twilight : 

O,  bl<»8t  wore  those  UonrR,  when  gay  on  the  banks 

Of  the  clear  AntlroKf  oggin  I  played 
With  niy  own  honcit  Chariiw— and  when  by  the  aide 

Of  my  mother  I  kneeled  an  she  prayed ! 
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Then  sickneai,  and  sorronr,  and  cold  discontent, 

Wnre  unknown  to  a  childhood  so  free ; 
And  death,  with  h\a  arrows  so  awAil  and  sure, 

PoflsoRed  no  dread  terrors  for  me ! 

Bat  alas !  thoee  blest  days  are  for  ever  no  more. 

And  mourning  and  sorrow  no.w  reign  ; 
The  savage,  in  wrath,  has  invaded  our  homo. 

And  dear  Charles  has  been  captured  and  slain  ! 

No  more  shall  we  sport  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
Or  walk,  hand  in  hand,  through  the  grove, 

He  has  gone  to  his  rest,  in  those  regions  afar, 
Where  dwells  naught  save  quiet  and  love ! 

"  Ellenor  died  while  yet  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  a  spot  selected  by  herself,  near  a  large 
oak  tree  by  the  house;  under  whose  shades  she  used 
often  to  sport  with  her  dear  brother,  and  where,  in  the 
summer  hours  when  deprived  of  his  presence,  she  had 
frequently  resorted  for  contemplation  and  study. 

"  The  parents  were  now  loft  entirely  alone,  and  few 
inducements  to  make  even  IL'e  itself  desirable.  Thtir 
only  daughter  had  died  in  autumn,  and  a  freezing  and 
dreary  wmter  was  at  hand. 

"It  was  a  severe  cold  night  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  the  moon  shone  upon  the  snow  bright 
and  full  almost  as  the  sun  itself,  when  two  men  were 
seen  approaching  the  dwelling  of  this  lonely  settler. 
They  walked  up  to  the  house  and  kindly  asked  ad- 
mittance. Supposing  them  to  be  Indians  belonging  to 
some  friendly  tribe  near  by,  who  wished  to  warm  and 
rest  themselves,  they  were,  without  hesitancy,  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

"  'Cold  weather  this,  old  man,'  said  the  eldest  of  the 
two  strangers,  who  was  at  once  observed  to  be  an 
Indian,  airaressing  the  hunter  as  they  seated  them- 
selves by  the  fire. 

"*Ye8,*  was  the  reply,  'and  have  you&r  to  walk 
this  cold  night  V 

"'I  have  come,'  said  the  Indian,  Uo  fulfil  my 
promise,  made  to  you  a  long,  long  time  since.  You 
will  recollect :' 

" '  What;  my  son!  and  does  he  live?*  asked  the  old 
man,  with  much.emotion. 

"  *  He  lives !— behold  him  there,  before  you  I' 

"Without  waiting  for  the  answer  the  used  parent, 
reco^zing  in  the,  till  then,  supposed  Indian,  his  own 
«on,  luui  embraced  him,  neither  being  able,  so  over- 
whelmed with  joy  were  they,  to  utter  a  syllable ;  and 
the  mother,  feeble  at  witnessing  so  unexpected  an 
event,  had  fainted  and  fallen  on  the  floor.  She  soon, 
however,  revived,  and  was  permitted  once  more  to 
clasp  in  her  arms  the  son,  whom  she  had  long  believed 
dead,  and  soon  expected  to  meet  in  heaven.  It  was  a 
scene  indeed,  which  can  much  better  be  imagined  than 
described. 

"You  will  judge  what  were  the  feelings  of  Charles 
on  learning  the  death  of  his  sister. 

"  But  the  cause  of  this  lon^  delay  in  the  return  of 
the  Indian  was  now  to  be  explained.  It  may  be  done 
in  few  words. 

"  He  overtook  his  party  in  a  short  time,  after  recover- 
ing from  his  wounds,  and  found  them  mourning  and 
almost  distracted  with  grief,  for  in  their  contest  with 
the  hunter  they  had  lost  their  chief  and  several  others 
of  their  most  dating  waniors;  and  they  were  just  pre- 
paring to  feed  their  revenge  by  tortuiing  to  death  with 
every  cruel  means  which  their  savage  and  blood  thirsty 
hearts  could  invent,  their  captive  boy.  But  happily  he 
had  arrived  in  time  to  save  him,  though  it  had  been 
utterly  out  of  his  power  to  return  him  to  his  parents 
before.  They  continued  their  march  into  the  western 
wilderness,  where  they  were  finally  forced  to  remain ; 
on  account  of  a  war  which  soon  broke  out  between 
their  own  and  several  other  hostile  tiibesof  Indians, 
and  lasted  for  nearly  the  whole  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Androscosgin. 

"  Charles  had  not  forgotten  his  parents,  though  he 
had  beeome  habituated  to  the  usages,  customs,  and 
hardships  of  his  savage  comrades,  and  wore,  indeed, 
the  resemblance  of  an  Indian.  He  now,  with  his  pre- 
server, whom  he  would  not  permit  to  leave  him,  lived 
with  his  parents  and  supported  them  until,  worn  out 
with  age  and  sorrow,  they  both  in  the  course  of  two 
years  were  laid  In  the  grave  nearly  at  the  same  time. 


"  Charles  Eaton,  (for  that  was  his  name,)  had  now 
but  one  friend  in  the  world — his  Indian  protector  and 
preserver.  They  lived  and  wandered  together  for  many 
years,  obtaining  their  living,  as  they  were  taught  to  do^ 
in  the  wilderness,  until  at  length  the  poor  Indian  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  leaving  Charles  entirely  fiiendless 
and  without  a  home. 

"Charles  lived  now,  not  because  it  was  his  own 
pleasure,  but  because  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  he 
should  live.  He  for  a  time  sought  to  make  himself 
happy  in  society  ;  but  the  noisy  and  cold  hearted  world 
possessed  no  charms  for  him.  He  sought  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  discovered  a  cave,  in  which  he  en- 
tered, and  at  once  declared  it  his  home  while  life  re- 
mained. He  has  thus  far  kept  his  word,  and,"  said  the 
old  man  springing  from  his  scat  with  the  activity  of  a 
boy,  "  Charles  Eaton  is  the  man  who  has  just  saved 
you,  my  young  filcnd,  from  the  awful  pan^s  of  death !" 

I  cannot  describe  my  surprise  on  hearing  this  an- 
nouncement, coming  upon  me,  as  it  did,  so  suddenly. 
I  had  in  fact  become  so  interested  in  the  old  man's 
story  (hat  I  had  even  forgotten  the  situation  in  which 
I  was  placed. 

We  now  sought  rest  from  sleep,  but  little  did  I  obtain. 
I  however,  by  the  morning,  found  myself  sufficiently 
recruited  to  venture  to  return  to  the  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  from  thence  home,  which  I 
did  after  first  having  been  directed  to  the  light  path  by 
ray  own  kind  preserter—XhQ  Ikdiai^'  Captivb! 


THE  LANTERN  IN  THE  CASTLE  YARD. 

PROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  FREDERICK  BARON  DB  LA  MOTTB 
FOUaUE. 

In  a  very  wild  and  remote  region  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  there  stood  on  a  rocky  height  an  old  fortres& 
One  stormy  evening  in  harvest,  its  lord  looked  from  his 
window  into  the  darkness,  and  over  the  well  •guarded 
court  of  the  castle,  toward  the  opposite  hills,  where  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  still  visible,  rustled  and  waved  in  the 
dark  blue  heavens.  The  rivulet  in  the  valley  sent  forth 
a  wild  and  strange  sound,  and  the  creaking  weather- 
cocks clattered  and  brawled,  as  if  chiding  the  storm. 

The  scene  and  the  hour  were  congenial  to  the  mind 
of  the  lord  of  the  castle.  He  was  no  longer  the  mild 
and  indulgent  master.  His  only  daughter  had  fled 
from  the  fortress  with-  a  handsome  youth,  far  inferior 
to  her  in  birth,  but  a  sweeter  sinfirer  and  harp-player 
than  any  inhabitant  of  the  wide  Highlands ;  and  soon 
after  their  flight,  the  lover  was  found  dashed  to  pieces 
in  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  valley,  into  which,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  he  had  fallen.  Thereupon  the 
daughter,  by  an  unknown  pilgrim,  sent  a  letter  to  her 
father,  saying,  that  night  having  robbed  her  of  her  loven 
her  eyes  were  opened  to  her  fault— that  she  had  retired 
to  a  convent,  to  do  the  most  severe  penance,  and  that 
her  father  would  never  see  her  more.  From  this  event, 
the  lord  of  the  castle  had  become  almost  obdurate  as 
the  surrounding  rocks,  and  unfeeling  as  the  stony 
pavement  of  his  old  fortress. 

As  he  now  looked  from  the  window,  he  saw  in  the 
castle  yard  a  lantern,  moved  backwards  and  forwards^ 
as  if  in  the  hand  of  some  one,  who  with  tottering  steps 
stole  across  the  area. 

Angrily  he  called  out,  "  who  goes  there  1"  for  his 
domestics  had  strict  ordera  to  admit  no  one  within  the 
walls ;  and  since  the  flight  of  the  young  lady,  these 
commands  were  so  rigidly  obeyed  it  seemed  as  If  life- 
less statues  alone  dwelt  within. 

To  the  lord  of  the  castle  there  came  a  soft  voice, 
"  An  old,  old  woman,"  it  said,  "  begs  some  food,  noble 
knight."  But  the  humble  demand  was  impetuously 
refused. 

"  Spy !  vagrant  1  witch !"  were  the  appellations  show- 
ered upon  the  beggar;  and  because  she  did  not  imme- 
diately retire,  but  reiterated  her  petition  with  a  fervent, 
though  weak  voice,  the  knight  in  the  wildness  of  his 
wrath,  called  on  his  blood  hounds  to  hunt  the  beggar 
woman  away.  Wildly  did  the  ferocious  dogs  rush 
forth,  but  scarcely  had  they  approached  the  old  woman, 
when  she  touched  the  strongest  and  fiercest  with  a 
slender  wand.    The  domestics  who  had  come  out  ex- 
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pected  that  the  raging  dog  would  tear  her  in  pieces ; 
out  howling  he  returned,  and  the  others  laid  themselves 
down  whlrung  before  the  beggar.  Again  the  lord  of 
the  castle  urged  them  on ;  but  they  only  howled,  and 
moaned,  and  lay  still.  A  strange  shuddering  seized 
him,  which  redoubled  when  the  old  woman  raised  her 
lantern  on  high,  and  her  long  white  hair  appeared 
waving  in  the  storm,  while  with  a  sad  and  threatening 
voice  sne  exclaimedi  "  Thou  In  the  heavens  who  see'st 
and  hearest !" 

Trembling  the  knight  retired  from  the  window,  and 
ordered  his  people  to  give  her  what  she  demanded. 
The  domestics,  frightened  at  the  apparition,  placed 
some  food  without  in  a  basket,  and  then  secured  the 
doors,  all  the  while  repeating  prayers,  until  they  heard 
the  strange  old  woman  carry  away  the  food ;  and  as 
she  stepped  out  of  the  castle  gates,  the  hounds  moaned 
mysteriously  after  her. 

From  this  time  regularly  every  third  evening  the 
lantern  was  seen  in  the  castle  yard,  and  no  sooner  did 
its  strange  twinkling  begin  to  be  visible  through  the 
darkness,  and  the  light  steps  heard  to  totter  softlv  over 
the  pavement,  than  the  lord  of  the  castle  hastenea  back 
from  the  window,  the  domestics  put  out  the  basket  of 
food,  and  the  hounds  moaned  sorrowfully  till  the  ap- 
parition vanished. 

One  day— it  was  now  the  beginning  of  winter— the 
knight  foltowed  the  chase  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
mountains.  Suddenly  his  hounds  darted  up  a  steep 
height,  and  expecting  a  good  capture,  at  the  risk  of 
imminent  danger  he  forc^  his  shuddering  horse  over 
the  slippery,  stony  ground.  Before  a  cavern  in  the 
middle  of  me  ascent,  the  hounds  stood  still ;  but  how 
felt  the  knight,  when  the  figure  of  a  woman  stepped  to 
the  mouth  of  the  abyss,  and  with  a  stick  drove  back 
the  dogs !  From  the  long  silvery  locks  of  the  woman, 
•0  well  as  fVom  the  restless  and  low  moanings  of  the 
itounds,  and  his  own  internal  feelings,  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  In  this  drear  spot  the  lantern-bearer  stood 
before  him 

Half  frantic,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  buried  his 
spurs  in  its  side,  and  galloped  down  the  steep,  accom- 
panied by  the  yelling  hounds,  toward  the  castle. 

Soon  after  this  strange  occurrence,  the  lantern  was 
no  longer  seen  in  the  court  of  the  castle.  They  waited 
one  day — several  days :— a  whole  week  passed  over,  but 
the  apparition  was  no  longer  seen.  If  its  first  appear- 
ance nad  alarmed  the  lord  of  the  castle  and  his  domes- 
rics,  its  cttsappearance  occasioned  still  more  consterna- 
tion. They  believed  that  the  former  prognosticated 
some  dreadful  events,  which  the  latter  betokened  to  be 
near.  On  the  knight  this  anticipation  had  a  terrible 
effect ;  he  became  pale  and  haggard,  and  his  counten- 
ance assumed  sucii  a  disturbed  appearance,  the  in- 
mates of  the  castle  were  of  opinion  that  the  apparition 
gave  warning  of  his  death.    It  was  not  so. 

One  day,  as  was  his  custom,  the  knight  rode  to  the 
chase,  and  in  his  present  distmction  of  mind  he  ap- 
proached unawares  that  part  of  the  country  where  the 
old  woman  with  the  white  hair  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  which  he  from  that  time  had  carefully  avoided. 

Again  the  dogs  sprung  up  the  height,  howling  and 
looking  fearful ly  into  the  cavern.  The  affirigh ted  baron 
In  vain  called  them  back.  They  stood  as  if  fascinated 
on  the  dreadful  spot;  but  on  this  occasion  no  one 
appeared  to  chase  them  away.  They  then  crept  into 
the  cavern,  and  from  its  darK  bosom  the  knight  still 
heard  their  moanings  and  cries.  At  last  summoning 
resolution,  he  sprung  from  his  horse  and  with  deter- 
mined courage,  clambered  up  the  steep  height. 

Advancing  into  the  cavern,  he  beheld  the  hound 
crouched  round  a  wretched  mossv  couch,  on  which  the 
dead  body  of  a  woman  lay  stretched  out.  On  drawing 
near  her,  he  recognized  the  white  hair  of  the  for- 
midable latem-bearer.  The  little  horn  lantern  stood  near 
her  on  the  ground,  and  the  features  were  those  of  his 
only  child!  More  slowly  than  the  faithful  hounds, 
who  from  the  beginning  had  known  their  young  mis- 
tress, did  the  unhappy  luiight  become  aware  who  he 
■aw  before  him ;  but  to  dis»pate  every  doubt,  there  lay 
on  the  breast  of  the  dead  body  a  billet,  on  which,  with 
her  own  blood,  her  hands  had  traced  the  following 
worda: 

**  In  three  nights  the  wanderer's  hair  became  white, 


through  grief  for  the  death  of  her  lover.  She  saw  it  in 
the  brook.  Her  hair  he  had  often  called  a  net  in  which 
his  life  was  entangled.  Net  and  life  were  both  by  one 
stroke  destroyed.  She  then  thought  of  those  holy 
ones  of  the  church,  who  in  humility  had  lived  unknown 
and  despised  beneath  the  paternal  roof;  and  as  a  pen- 
ance, she  brought  alms  from  her  father's  castle,  and 
lived  among  the  rocks  from  which  her  lover  fell.  But 
her  penance  draws  near  its  end,  the  crimson  stream 
fails.    Ahlfath— ." 

She  would  have  written  "  father,"  but  the  stream 
was  exhausted,  which,  with  unspeakable  sorrow,  the 
knight  perceived  had  issued  from  a  deep  wound  in  her 
left  arm. 

He  was  found  by  his  servants  near,  the  corpse  in 
silent  prayer,  his  hounds  moaning  beside  him. 

He  buned  his  daughter  in  the  cavern,  from  which  he 
never  afterwards  came  out.  The  unhappy  hermit 
forced  every  one  from  him — his  faithful  dogs  alone  he 
could  not  drive  away,  and  mournfully  they  watched 
together  by  the  grave  of  their  young  mistress,  and  be* 
side  their  sorrowing  lord ;  and  when  he  also  died,  their 
sad  bowlings  firat  made  it  known  to  the  surrounding 
country.  

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  SPARKLER. 

BT  JACK  OABITBT. 

It  was  upon  a  bright  morning  In  July,  1814,  that  the 
American  privateer  schooner  Sparkler,  which  had  been 
becalmed  for  eight-and-forty  hoars,  about  sixty  miles 
out  side  the  Burmudas,  at  last  caught  the  breeze  from 
the  northwest,  and  made  all  sail  for  the  soath'ard  and 
easfanL 

She  was  of  that  class  of  vessels  designated  in  nautical 
parlance,  "  Baltimore  cllppera ;"  and  it  needed  but  one 
glance  at  her  symmetriou  figure  to  perceive  that  she 
was  well  worthy  of  her  name.  About  two  hundred 
tons  in  burden,  long,  low,  and  sharp,  she  was  yet  of 
great  breadth  of  beam ;  while  her  beautifully  tiering 
masts  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  sky. 

Upon  her  snow-white  decks,  which  were  without 
spring  or  rise,  were  mounted  sixteen  long  brass  twelve- 
poundera,  eight  of  a  side ;  not  ran  out  of  the  ports,  as 
in  a  man-of-war.  but  slewed  fore  and  aft;  wnile  her 
ports  were  closed,  and  her  hull  painted  so  exactly  like 
that  of  a  merchantman,  in  various  colors,  that  it  required 
a  sharp  eye  and  near  observation  to  discover  that  sho 
was  other  than  she  seemed,  a  peaceful  merchant  vessel 
from  Feirs  Point,  bound  to  the  Spanish  main. 

In  addition  to  her  batteries,  she  mounted  amidships^ 
upon  a  traversing  caniage,  a  long  brass  forty-two 
pounder,  while  her  cutlass-racks,  and  boarding-i^kes^ 
the  last  lashed  to  the  booms,  showed  that  she  was  also 
well  prepared  for  close  quarters,  and  to  finish  by  boardhig 
the  work  cut  out  by  the  great  guns.  She  was  withal 
well  manned.  Of  her  crew  of  a  hundred  and  eigrhty 
men,  the  greater  part  were  now  upon  deck,  having  just 
finished  making  sail;  and  in  their  dark  faces,  and 
muscular  forms,  as  they  carelessly  lounged  about,  might 
be  read  the  proof  that  these  trusts  were  bestowed 
worthily,  upon  men  who  would  fight  to  the  death  In 
defence  of  their  striped  and  spangled  bunting. 

The  captain  of  the  privateer,  dressed  with  some 
pretensions  to  nicety  but  wearing  a  common  tarpaulin, 
had  been  walkinc  fore-and-aft  along  the  starboard" 
quarter-deck  for  naif  an  hour,  in  silence,  carelessly 
swinging  the  spy-glass,  with  which,  ever  and  anon, 
he  swept  the  horizon ;  he  now  paused  in  his  promenade, 
and  addressed  the  firat  mate. 

"Mr.  Townsend,  I  don't  like  these  Irish  hurricanes. 
Here  we  are  eight  days  from  Hampton  Roads,  and 
only  just  clear  of  Bermuda.  We  must  make  more, 
easting  soon,  or  we  shall  lose  the  outward  bound  West 
Indiamen,  and  be  compelled  to  trust  to  chanee  cuatom- 
ere." 

"  Very  true.  Captain  Benson,"  replied  the  first  mate, 
who  was  at  this  moment  standing  on  a  gun,  uid 
leaning  against  the  starboard  bulwark ;  "  but 

"  Sail  ho  f  sung  out  the  look-out  aloft 

"Where  awayr'  hailed  Benson,  whUe  idl  hands 
sprang  up  at  the  announcement. 

"Right  ahead,  sir  I"  was  the  reply." 

This  news  spread  life  throughout  the  vessel,  and  i^ 
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hands  beine  instantly  musteped,  rinx- tails  and  bonnets 
were  rigged,  and  increased  as  much  as  possible,  and 
our  schooner,  wing-and-wing,  continued  her  course, 
bearing  down  for  the  stranger ;  while  her  crew,  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  something  vrqfeeaionalj  were  specu- 
lating as  to  the  value  of  the  chase  and  the  consequent 
amount  of  prize  money. 

In  half  an  hour  Benson  hailed  the  look-out :  "Mast- 
bead,  there  I  what  do  you  make  her  out  to  be  1" 

"  A  large  ship,  sir,"  replied  the  look-out :  "  her  star- 
l)oard-tack8  boarded,  standing  south-west." 

"  Keep  her  more  to  the  southward,  Mr.  Townsend," 
fiaid  Captain  Benson,  on  receipt  of  this  information ; 
■•^we'Ucutheroff." 

"  She's  a  stout  lump  of  a  ship,  sir,"  replied  the  mate 
-as  he  obeyed  the  order ;  "  she  may  be  a  man-of-war." 

"  Very  good,  we  have  the  weather-gage,"  answered 
Benson*  aa  he  went  forward  to  take  another  look. 

In  an  hour's  time  the  stranger  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 
She  was  evidently  a  large  ship,  and  from  her  build  and 
appearance  looked  much  like  a  man-of-war.  This 
seemed  more  fiiUy  apparent  a  short  time  after;  for  the 
,  which  had  tiU  now  appeared  unconscious  of  the 


presence  of  the  privateer,  suddenly  hauled  her  wind 
«nd  made  all  sail  toward  her,  while  the  rapidity  virith 
iwhioh  her  courae  was  changed  and  her  canvass  crowded, 
vsemed  proof  positive  that  she  was  a  man-of-war. 

This  mancDUvre  produced  some  suipiise  on  board 
4ie  Sparkler. 

"A  Scotch  prize.  Captain  Benson!"  observed  the 
lint  mate  as  he  handed  him  the  glasa 

"Perhaps  so,"  re^ed  Captain  Benson  composedly; 
''clear  away  long  Tom  there,  and  double-snot  both 
batteries ;  we  will  soon  see  what  she  is." 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  the  vessels  being  on 
4»poaite  courses,  had  approached  within  four  or  five 
mnea  of  each  other,  and  this  distance  was  rapidly 

"The  chase  is  now  within  range,  sir,"  reported 
Townsend. 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Let  drive  at  him  with  long  Tom, 
4Uid  send  up  the  gridiron  at  the  fore,"  replied  Benson. 

The  fla^  of  the  United  States  waved  in  the  breeze, 
-and  the  forty-two  spoke  in  thunder  the  moment  the 
order  was  given. 

This  was  a  touch  of  liis  quality,  which  the  chase  had 
not  expected  at  the  hands  of  the  privateer,  and  the 
amoke  clearing  up,  showed  her  bearing  off  before  the 
wind,  crowding  all  saiL 

"  So  much  for  vour  man-of-war,  Mr.  Townsend," 
said  Benson,  pointine  out  this  charge  of  course ;  "  she 
is  pullinff  a  heel,  ana  goes  off  before  the  wind  because 
that  is  the  worst  point  in  a  schooner's  sailing.  Run 
out  the  batteries,  load  long  Tom,  and  open  the  maga- 
■zine.    We  will  try  this  fellow  a  little,  any  how." 

Meanwhile  on  board  the  English  West  Indiaman, 
<for  such  was  the  stranger,)  all  was  confusion  and  dis- 
may. Her  commander  had  from  the  first  suspected 
that  the  schooner  was  an  American  privateer,  but  had 
adopted  the  bold  course  of  standing  toward  her  in  chase, 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man-of-war,  well 
knowing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  escape  by  su- 
perior sailing  from  a  Btltimore  clipper.  The  report  of 
the  Sparklers  long  forty- two,  however,  and  the  si^ht 
of  the  shot,  which  struck  the  water  just  ahead  of  him, 
had  dispelled  all  his  hopes  of  frightening  her ;  and  now, 
aa  a  last  resource,  he  put  his  helm  up,  and  bore  away 
to  the  south-east,  hoping  to  leave  his  pursuen  astern 
until  some  other  ship  might  heave  in  sight  to  save 
llim. 

This  was  certainly  Ms  wisest  course,  and  his  vessel 
beinff  a  fast  sailer,  and  under  a  press  of  canvass,  made 
nmid  headway.  She  was  of  the  largest  class  of  English 
West  Indiamen,  about  twelve  hundred  tons  in  burden, 
and  was  now  fivm  Plymouth,  bound  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  with  a  very  valuable  cargo  and  a  number  of 
paaaengera;  and,  to  defend  the  whole,  carried  siicteen 
tivelve-pounderB  and  a  crew  of  forty  men. 

"Clear  away  those  guns,  my  lads,  and  open  the 
magazine,"  said  the  commander  of  the  Indiaman,  who 
though  he  wished  to  escape,  yet  had  a  stomach  for  dry 
knocks ;  "  I  wish  we  had  a  forty- two-pounder,  for  then 
irs^d  fight  the  Yankees,  on  better  terms." 

"  I  h<^,  Captain  St.  John,"  aaid  a  pasaenger,  who 


at  this  moment  came  up  the  companion-way,  "I  hope, 
sir,  you  do  not  intend  to  fight  the  American." 

"Certainly  I  do,  Mr.  Tompkins."  replied  St.  John, 

he  shall  not  take  all  our  cargo,  and  the  ship  into  the 
baiigain,  without  fighting  for  it,  I  promise  you.  Why, 
our  cargo  aloneis  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds  steriing  I 
Jonathan  shall  not  make  his  fortune  this  time  if  I  can 
prevent  him." 

"But,  sir,"  condnued  Tompkins,  anziously,  "con- 
sider the  lady  passengera.  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  surren- 
der to  the  American,  and  perhaps  he  will  treat  us  well : 
while  if  you  fight  him,  he  will  be  enraged,  and " 

"  Kill  aU  our  males,  and  cany  our  women  and  child- 
ren into  captivity  beyond  Babylon,  as  the  Scripture  has 
it,"  interrupted  St.  John,  hastily—"  Consider  the  devill 
All  that  the  ladies  have  to  do,  is  to  stay  below  and  be 
quiet;  and  you,  doubtless  will  fight  to  the  last  in  de- 
fence of  your  wife  and  daughter :  so  there's  another 
hand  to  work  our  guns.  I  mean  he  shaU  treat  us  well, 
and  as  for  his  rage,  why,  we'll  get  angry  too.  Come, 
Mr.  Tompkins,  there's  a  musket  for  you." 

"I  shan't  touch  it  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tompkins,  "ifa 
agahist  my  principles  to  fight,  and  I  will  bring  the 
matter  before  the  passengers  to  see  if  they  will  permit 
you  to  throw  away  all  our  lives  in  this  manner;"  and 
so  saying,  he  went  hastily  below. 

"Good,  ninck,  that,"  said  St.  John,  laughing  at  the 
bravery  of  his  live  freight;  "however,  perhap»— ^* 

Whixz'Z'Z  came  a  forty-two-pound  snot  from  ther 
long  Tom  of  the  privateer  which,  interrupted  his  solilo- 
quy, and  passed  through  his  main-royal ;  and  shortly 
after,  another  walked  through  the  bunt  of  all  three  top- 
sails ;  and  a  moment  after  a  third  struck  his  staiboaid 
quarter,  knocking  the  splinters  about  in  every  direction, 
while  the  ladies  below  screamed  at  the  top  of  their  lungs 
to  mend  the  matter. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  said  St.  John,  quietly  addressing 
his  crew,  "  send  up  our  ensign  at  ihe  peak,  and  stand 
by  to  shorten  sail.''  • 

Condnuhi^  his  course  for  a  moment  that  the  priva- 
teer might  distinctly  see  his  colors,  ho  then  put  down 
his  helm,  hauled  close  upon  the  wind,  and  stood  toward 
her.  justly  considering  it  folly  to  attempt  farther  escape- 
while  every  shot  raked  him  fore-and-aft.  That  ne 
might  go  into  action  in  true  man-of-war  fashion,  St. 
John  next  ordered  to  take  in  the  royals,  fore  and  misen 
top -gallant  sails,  and  flying-jib;  hauled  up  the  courses, 
and  depressed  both  batteries  for  close  quarters,  and 
made  every  preparation  of  small  arms  and  cutlasses,  to 
beat  oflf  the  privateer,  if  possible,  and,  in  any  event,  to 
send  some  of  the  Jonathans  to  Davy's  locker. 

This  change  in  the  Englishman's  course  produced  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  privateer's.  He  shortened 
sail,  and  perceiving  that  the  Indiaman  intended  to  show 
fight,  continued  to  blsze  away  with  his  long  forty- two, 
directing  his  shot  solely  to  her  decks,  not  wishing 
either  to  cany  away  her  spars,  or  to  hit  her  between 
wind  and  water;  and,  thoroughly  understanding  gun- 
nery, his  round  shot  coursed  along  the  decks  and 
cabins  of  the  Indiaman,  with  terrible  precision,  causing 
great  fright  and  some  posidve  injury  to  her  dmid  pas- 
sengers. 

They  were,  however,  soon  huddled  up  in  the  run  in 
security,  not  one  caring  to  fight  for  his  dinner;  St. 
John  luiving  coolly  told  them  that  they  would  certainly 
be  captured  by  the  privateer,  but  that  he  was  determin- 
ed to  have  the  satiilactioB  of  papering  the  Yankees 
somewhat,  any  how. 

This  however,  was  not  so  safe  an  undertaking;  for, 
as  the  privateer  rapidly  neared  them,  grape-shot  were 
added  to  round,  in  her  forty-two,  which  scattered 
aroimd  with  their  wonted  fiital  and  appalling  eflfect. 
while  the  round  shot  continued  to  peiform  his  usual 
mission  in  his  usual  careful  and  scientific  ftianner; 
tearing  up  the  decks,  dashing  in  the  bulwarks,  and 
knocking  those  terrible  missiles,  the  spUnters,  among 
the  crew ;  while  the  crowds  of  armed  men,  now  dis- 
tincdy  seen  clustering  about  the  decks  of  the  privateer, 
showed  full  plainly  that  she  was  amply  prepu«d  for 
the  combat  hand  to  hand. 

As  one  after  another  of  the  Indiaman's  crew  were 
cut  down  by  one  or  other  of  these  destructivea,  the 
remainder,  instead  of  being  cowed,  were,  with  tme 
buU-dog  qiirit,  oEly  the  more  exasperated,  woikioff 
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ship  with  great  speed  and  undaunted  bravery;  and 
when  the  privateer  beean  to  open  upon  them  with  his 
larboard-battery  they  immediatelv  returned  the  same 
in  coin  very  spiritedly ;  and  the  long  forty-two  of  the 
American  being  now  neglected  for  the  moment,  the 
combat  became  more  equal,  each  vessel  working  eight 
twelve-pounders  of  a  side. 

The  commander  of  the  piivateer  was  much  sur- 
prised at  meeting  such  determined  resistance  where  he 
nad  expected  abject  submission;  and  as  the  vessels 
neared,  soon  became  aware,  from  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  English  fire  upon  his  crowded  decks,  that  he 
must  put  an  end  to  the  present  game  immediately  and 
trust  to  boarding  for  success.  He  accordingly  changed 
lUs  course  so  as  to  pass  across  the  bows  of  the  India- 
man,  intending  to  rake  him  thoroughly  and  then  board 
him;  but  St.  John,  who  was  now  in  his  element, 
loudly  cheering  his  men,  and  fighting  most  deter- 
minedly, was  fully  aware  of  his  intention ;  and  falling 
off'  before  the  wind  also,  he  let  drive  his  whole  star- 
board battery  down  upon  the  decks  of  the  Ameiican 
and  among  his  rigging,  carrying  awajr  her  fore-gaff, 
and  the  throat  and  peak-halyards  ol  her  mainsail. 
which  last  came  thundering  down  by  the  run;  and 
then,  despite  the  broadside  of  the  schooner,  which 
swept  aions  his  decks  in  thunder  and  flame,  he  in- 
stantly hauled  again  upon  the  wind,  so  that,  disabled 
as  was  the  privateer,  she  lav  right  in  his  course,  and 
was  apparently  doomed  to  be  run  down  by  the  im- 
mense hull  of  the  Indiaman. 

Tills  seemingly  inevitable  result  was  prevented,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  combat  changed  by  one  of 
those  small  events  which  have  so  often  turned  the  tide 
of  battle. 

'  At  the  moment  of  receiving  the  Indiaman' s  broad- 
ride,  there  were  two  men  at  the  privateer's  wheels;  the 
one  at  the  lee- wheel  was  instantly  killed  by  a  p^pe 
shot,  while  the  othMC,  who  escaped  unhurt,  in  his  en- 
deavors to  free  the  Vheel  from  the  grasp  of  the  dying 
man,  forgetting  that  the  helm  was  still  a  spoke  or  two 
a-lee,  put  it  hard -up.  The  schooner  still  had  headway 
upon  her,  and  the  wind,  acting  upon  her  disabled  sails, 
suddenly  brought  her  head  around  to  port,  so  that,  she 
being  a  point  upon  the  Indiaman's  starboard-bow,  her 
iib-t^m  just  swept  clear  of  the  ship's  cutwater,  and 
In  an  instant  she  was  lying  along  her  weather-side 
afoul. 

"  Boarders,  away  T'  shouted  Benson,  perceiving  his 
advantage :  and,  desftite  a  volley  of  musketry,  which 
laid  low  a  dozen  of  his  best  men,  and  wounded  more, 
he  was  instantly  upon  the  Ind^lamen's  deck,  backed  by 
a  hundred  men.  The  combat  now  was  brici^  and  the 
English  captain  being  struck  down,  his  men  perceived 
iarther  resistance  useless,  and  hauling  down  their 
colors,  surrendered ;  having  thus  far  kept  at  bay  a  most 
overwnelming  force,  with  a  determination  and  effect 
which  prov«i  them  worthy  representatives  of  the 
English  name. 

Quarters  beinff  giv«n  to  all,  the  wounded  were 
handed  over  to  the  surgeon  of  the  privateer,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Indiaman's  crew  were  sent  on  board 
of  the  schooner.  The  Americans  then  set  about  secur- 
ing their  prize  and  repairing  damages,  and  before  twi- 
light had  darkened  into  night,  both  vessels  were  close 
hauled  upon  the  wind,  still  from  the  north-west,  stand- 
ing in  for  the  American  coast. 

The  injury  to  both  vessels  was  principally  in  the 
npper  works,  spars  and  rigging,  neither  having  received 
any  material  shot  between  wind  and  water;  so  that 
neither  sprung  any  alarming  leak,  and  what  few  took 
place  were  soon  plugged ;  and  so,  continuing  the  repairs 
of  masts,  and  sails,  ^c,  the  Indiaman  having  a  stout 
prise  crew,  they  kept  on  their  course  for  the  land. 

The  passengers  of  the  Indiaman  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  their  cabin  being  left  entirely  for 
their  use.  They  were  also  requested  to  point  out  their 
own  private  property,  which  would  not  in  any  event 
be  touched ;  and  Captain  Benson  having  farther  assured 
them  that  they  should  be  landed  at  Bermuda,  if  possible, 
they  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  very 
polite  fellow,  and  their  lot  far  from  forlorn. 

About  midnight  the  weather  having  become  very 
thick,  it  £bU  a  dead  calm,  and  so  continued  until  morn- 
ing. 


Now  it  60  happened  that  an  English  stoop-of-war  of 
twenty-four  guns,  though  out  of  sight,  had  heard  the 
cannonading  of  the  day  previous,  and  from  the  heavy 
reports  of  a  single  gun  at  intervals  of  a  minute,  became 
convinced  that  the  gun  in  question  was  a  long  Tom  of 
a  Yankee  privateer.  Acting  upon  this  belief,  she  had 
so  shaped  ner  course  that  she  would  probably  be  nearly 
up  with  the  privateer  at  daybreak ;  rightly  judging,  that 
upon  making  the  capture,  the  American  would  steer 
for  the  United  States  coast.  In  the  darkness  she  had 
approached  the  privateer,  though  neither  party  was 
sensible  of  this  proximity,  and  being  also  becalmed,  had 
laid  all  night  within  six  miles  of  her. 

As  the  day  broke,  the  wind  sprung  up  from  the  north- 
east, and  the  piivateer  had  just  hauled  upon  it  in  com- 
pany with  her  piize,  when  the  look-out  aloft  reported 
a  sail ! — and  sure  enough,  in  plain  sight  to  the  south- 
cast,  was  an  English  sloop-of-war,  crowding  every 
thing  to  chase. 

Surprised  Benson  douhtless  was;  but  with  his  usual 
promptitude  his  plan  of  operations  was  instantly  laid, 
and  running  the  schooner  close  under  the  lee  of  the 
Indiaman,  a  line  was  thrown  aboard  of  her,  by  meana 
of  which  three  more  were  passed. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  Benson,  "  lower  away 
the  stern  and  quarter  boats ;  lay  them  alongside  andml 
them  with  men.  You  will  go  with  them  on  board  the 
Indiaman  and  make  all  sail,  for  in  this  chase  her  prize 
crew  will  not  be  sufficient  to  work  her  rapidly;  and 
when  you  have  done  that,  open  her  hatches,  rig  whips 
and  top-burtons,  toss  her  boats  over1x»id,  and  get  the 
most  valuable  of  her  'tween  decks'  cargo  on  deck  with 
all  speed.  Farther  oxdera  1  will  transmit  by  signal  or 
otherwise." 

These  commands  were  soon  obeyed,  and  the  boats 
were  sent  twice  full  stowed,  both  vessels  being  at  the 
time  under  rapid  headway.  Thus  a  hundred  of  the 
privateer*  s-men  were  on  board  the  ship  very' shortly,, 
while  the  boats  were  hauled  back  empty  Co  the  schooner, 
and  run  up  at  the  davits  as  before. 

Thus  well-manned,  the  Indiaman  was  instantly 
under  a  cloud  of  canvass,  and  all  her  damages  being- 
repaired,  she  proved  a  crack  sailer,  and  about  equal,  on 
the  wind,  (her  course  being  north-north-west,)  to  the 
sloop-of-war.  The  privateer  on  tliis  shortened  sail  to 
keep  abreast  of  her  prize,  and  all  three  bowled  merrily 
onward. 

"  There  goes-  your  launch,  neighbor,"  said  Benson 
to  St.  John,  who  was  walkine:  with  him  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  schooner  as  the  ship's  loi^-boat  was  tossed 
over  the  side  according  to  orders,  while  the  stem  and 
quarter  boats  followed  suit  in  their  small  way,  thus 
making  qidtc  a  fleet  adrift,  all  officers  and  no  seamen, 
like  a  French  man-of-war.  "  I  hope  they  will  have  a 
pleasant  cruise :  perhaps  the  sloop-of-war  may  pick 
them  up  to  prevent  so  shameful  a  waste  of  good  stuff. 
That  reminds  me,  by-the-by,  she  may  be  within  range 
—here,  haul  that  forty-two  aft,  some  of  you ,  we'll  try 
Mr.  Bull  at  long  bowls." 

The  long  Tom  was  accordingly  hauled  aft,  elevated, 
and  let  drive;  but  the  distance  proved  greater  than 
Benson  had  imagined,  for  although  the  shot  actually 
hit  the  sloop-of-war,  it  was  too  nearly  spent  to  do  mucb 
injury. 

This  Mr.  Bull  determined  to  repay  in  coin,  but  hav- 
ing nothing  heavier  than  a  twenty-four  pounder,  was 
obliged  to  elevate  it  so  much  that  the  shot  fell  wide  of 
the  mark  astern.  It  showed,  however,  that  the  priva- 
teer might  be  hit  by  chance  shot,  and  Benson,  deter- 
mining to  avoid  the  possibility,  however  remote,  of 
being  crippled  in  this  manner,  changed  his  posidon  as 
to  bring  the  Indiaman  between  himself  and  the  sloop- 
of-war  ;  and  that  they  might  be  fully  aware  what  ms 
prize  was,  he  ordered  to  send  up  at  her  peak  the 
English  ensign  under  the  stars  and  stripes ;  and  at  her 
mast  head  her  private  signal  and  all  her  holiday  bunt- 
ing usually  sported  by  English  West  Indiamen. 

By  thus  placing  the  indiaman  between  himself  and 
bis  pursuers,  where  she  was  more  likely  to  be  hit  than 
the  schooner,  Benson  hoped  to  escape  liarm  throiu^ 
the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  sloop-of-war  to  fiie 
upon  her  own  flag. 

This  was  a  true  Yankee  trick,  and  was,  for  a  time,, 
for  the  foregoing  reason,  successful ;  the  sloop-of-war 
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contenting  heraelf  with  crowding  all  sail  in  chase,  sel- 
dom replying  to  the  shot,  which,  one  after  another, 
with  most  provoking  pertinacity  and  skill,  were  pitched 
always  in  tier  vicinity,  and  frequently  plump  into  her, 
from  the  privateer's  long  forty-two,  hoping  thereby, 
(herself  a  prime  sailer,)  to  rescue  the  Indiaman  m 
flood  order,  and  compel  the  privateer  either  to  take  to 
his  heels  alone,  or  be  sent  to  the  bottom  for  his  covet- 
ousness,  when  he  should  come  down  upon  him  with 
her  reserved  fire. 

Now  all  this  was  very  fine ;  but  the  sloop-of-war, 
though  one  of  the  crackest  sailers  in  His  Majesty's 
navy  when  going  large,  (before  the  wind,)  was  not  so 
excellent  when  close-hauled,  and  was  destitute  of  the 
true  independent  Yankee  way  of  putting  the  wind's 
eye  out  with  her  flying  jib-boom-end  when  on  a  bow- 
line ;  accordingly,  at  this  sentimental  game  she  did  not 
ma^e  much. 

"Captain  Benson,"  said  St.  John,  as  the  privateer 
took  up  her  position  as  before  stated,  and  was  firing  at 
her  pursuer  as  fast  as  her  long  Tom  could  be  served, 
"  you  would  soon  escape  the  sloop-of-war  by  making 
sail  on  the  schooner,  and  leaving  my  ship  to  take  her 
chance." 

*<  You  don't  say  so,  shipmate  7"  replied  Benson,  with 
a  knowing  wink  and  the  true  Yankee  drawL  "  Do  tell ! 
I  don't  do  that  'are,  sir,  by  a sight." 

«  Sail  ho !"  hailed  the  look-out  aloft. 
-  "  Where  away  7"  replied  Benson,  quickly. 

"To  windward,  sir,''  answered  the  look-out;  and  In 
plain  sight  on  the  weather-bow,  distant  not  more  than 
eight  imtes,  was  a  large  ship  bearing  down,  which,  in 
the  bustle  of  the  chase,  had  escaped  observation. 

"An  English  frigate,  by  the  Lord!"  shouted  St. 
John,  jumping  on  a  gun.  "Now,  Captain  Benson, 
what  do  you  say  7  shall  I  take  command  in  the  name 
of  his  Bntanic  Mtgesty,  God  bless  him ;  or  wili  you 
flog  both  the  sloop  and  the  frisate  7" 

"  Spin  that  yam  to  my  marines,  my  fine  fellow,"  re- 
plied Benson  quietly,  as  he  removed  the  ^aas  from  his 
eye.  "  There's  nothing  English  about  that  craft,  if  I 
can  read  oakum." 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  dinner  of  stewed  cat  harpen-legs, 
and  a  tuck-out  of  grogf  on  that,  brother  Jonathan," 
continued  St.  John,  jecringly;  "but  what  is  she 
thenr' 

"  She  is  neither  American,  English,  or  French,  re- 
plied Benson,  "  and  that  is  all  I  care  for.  If  she  was 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  forty-four  gunners,  ihey  would  be 
coming  in  for  a  share  of  prize-money,  and  I  don't  want 
any  of  their  assistance ;  so  I  am  satisfied  as  it  is.  Keep 
up  your  fire,  my  lads.  Straight  as  you  go,  quarter- 
master!" 

The  sloop-of-war  seemed  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  frigate  before,  for  she  continued  her 
chase,  occasionally  firing  a  gun  apparently  aimed  at 
the  rigging  of  the  Indiaman ;  and  although  the  frigate 
was  meanwhile  rapidly  approaching,  seemed  to  think 
that  she,  at  least,  had  nothing  to  fear. 

For  half  an  hour  such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  on  all 
sides,  and  this  time  amply  suiliced  to  bring  the  frigate 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  privateer  on  her  weather- 
beam,  heading  as  if  to  pass  between  her  and  the  sloop- 
of-war. 

Benson  now  sent  up  the  American  flaf  at  the  fore, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  broad  banner  blew  out  clear 
at  the  fore-sky-sail  mast-head  of  the  fri^te,  disclosing 
amid  its  rusthng  folds  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  bat- 
tie  ensign  of  the  Danish  crown ;  while  far  astern,  at 
the  mast-head  of  the  sloop-of-war,  glancing  in  the  sun- 
beams, waved  the  meteor-flag  of  England.  Firing  one 
Sm  across  the  privateer's  bows,  and  another  across 
e  Bloop-of-war's,  the  frigate  continued  her  coarse  a 
moment  longer,  and  then  hove  to  immediately  between 
them,  sending  up  a  white  flag  at  her  main. 

"  The  EngUsh  of  that,  Captain  St.  John,"  said  Ben- 
son, smiling,  "is  *  heave-to,  send  a  boat  on  board,  and 
knock  off  firing,  because  I  am  between  you,'  so  belay 
all  with  that  torty-two,  and  take  a  severe  turn  round 
the  hencoop." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  Benson,  as  his  boat 
was  lowered  and  manned,  "  you  will  turn  to  all  hands, 
and  toss  the  cargo  on  board  of  us  as  if  the  devil  was 
after  you,  while  I  boeid  the  frigate.    How*s  this  7"  he 


continued,  pausing  at  the  gangway,  "  the  eloop-of-war 
has  not  hove-to." 

Such  was  the  fact.  The  sloop-of-war  being  some 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  frigate,  continued  her 
course  without  minding  the  summons  of  the  Dahe» 
and  this  disobedience  ot  her  orders  was  apparently  not 
observed  on  board  the  frigate. 

"  That's  a  good  one,  Johnny  War,"  shouted  St.  John, 
clopping  his  nands ;  "you  perceive.  Captain  Benson, 
that  my  countryman  yonder  does  not  care  a  straw  for 
the  frigate's  orders.  She  is  neutral,  and  has  no  busi- 
ness to  interfere." 

The  Dane,  however,  was  not  idle,  and  waiting  qui- 
etly until  the  sloop-of-war  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
her,  she  then  fixed  two  guns  in  quick  succession,  the 
shot  of  the  first  i^assed  menily  over  the  water  just 
ahead  of  the  Englishman,  while  the  second  whistled 
between  his  main  and  mizen  mast. 

That  decided  the  point ;  the  sloop  instantly  becked 
her  main -top-sail,  while  her  captain,  jumping  into  his 
boat,  pulled  for  the  fiigate,  chock-full  of  wrath  at  thi» 
interruption  of  his  pastime. 

"A  race,  my  lads!"  said  Benson,  who  jumped  into 
his  boat  at  this  moment  also;  "she's  as  near  the- 
frigate  as  we  are,  give  way !" 

Now  the  etiquette  of  men-of-war  pronounces  it  most 
honorable  to  board  at  the  starboard  gangway,  which, 
as  the  Dane  lay  hove-to,  was  the  tide  toward  the  pri- 
vateer, and  wh^n  her  boat  was  within  a  few  lengths  of 
the  ladder,  the  boat  of  the  sloop-of-war  caifte  under 
the  frigate's  stem,  making  for  tne  same  gangway,  it 
being,  of  course,  beneath  the  Englishman's  dignity  to 
go  on  board  at  the  other. 

Benson,  who  was  as  full  of  fun  as  his  opponent  was 
of  wrath,  no  sooner  became  aware  of  this,  than  he 
steered  directly  for  the  bow  of  the  other  boat,  and  Ma 
own  being  a  sharp  whale  boat,  he  ran  her  right  aboard 
with  such  force  and  good  will,  that  ail  the  English 
oarsmen  "  caught  crabs,"  while  their  commander,  who 
was  standing  at  the  moment,  was  nearly  overthrown 
by  the  concussion. 

"Old  England  forever!  Rule  Britannia!"  shouted 
Benson,  as  he  shoved  in  at  the  ladder ;  "  hope  you  are 
not  drownded,  my  lord.  I  say,  my  lord,  I  guess  that 
'are  was  as  solid  as  one  of  my  forty- two's  love-taps. 
What's  your  opinion,  my  lord  7  If  a  fellow  was  to  serve 
me  such  a  sweetener  as  that,  my  lord,  d—n  my  bloody 
eyes,  my  lord,  if  I  wouldn't  be  into  his  pork-barrel 
about  east,  my  lord.  I  say,  Mr.  Bull,"  continued  Ben- 
son, as  he  deliberately  mounted  the  ladder,  "wouldn't 
have  you  expect  I  meant  to  do  that  'are ;  Oh !  no,  my 
lord,  it  was  all  an  accident,  done  a  purpose.  Come 
aboard,  my  lord ;  after  me  is  manners." 

The  Englishman,  out  of  all  patience,  threw  a 
stretcher  at  Benson's  head,  and  following,  as  he  needs- 
must,  since  he  could  not  lead,  dashed  upon  deck,  boil- 
ing over  v/ith  wrath ;  while,  to  add  to  his  vexation,  the 
officers  and  seamen  standing  around,  though  ignorant 
of  English,  were  laughing  heartily  at  the  practical  wit 
of  the  Yankee. 

Once  upon  the  quarter-deck  Benson  altered  his  tone, 
and  uncovering  and  bowing  politely  to  (he  Danish  cap- 
tain, he  addressed  him  in  French,  informing  him  wha 
and  what  he  was,  and  where  bound,  thus  giving  his- 
version  of  the  story,  while  the  Englishman  sto<m  by, 
awaiting  his  turn. 

At  length  he  also,'  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  Dane,  gave  his  name  and  that  of  his  vessel.  Cap- 
tain Stanley,  of  H.  B.  M.  sloop-of-war  L ,  and  bU- 

teily  complained  of  the  interference  of  a  neutral  power 
vdtn  his  chase  of  a  privateer ;  and  having  warmed  with 
his  subject,  he  categorically  demanded  the  name  of  the 
vessel  and  of  her  commander,  who  had  dared  to  heave- 
to  an  English  man-of-war;  and  wound  up  with  the 
declaration,  that  unless  he  was  allowed  instantly  to 
open  his  fire  upon  the  American,  he  would  report  the- 
Dane  to  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  through  them 
to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

"  All  this  is  very  good,  sir,"  replied  the  captain  of 
the  frigate,  not  in  the  least  rufiied  by  the  furious  tone 
of  the  Englishman ;  "  you  are  on  board  his  Danislt 
Majesty's  fiigate  Dannebrog,  which  I,  the  baron  Au. 
gustus  Von  Hovenburg,  have  the  honor  to  command' 
I  but  now  that  I  have  aacertained  what  you  both  am' 
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you  must  allow  Captain  Benson  aa  much  time  aa  wili 
place  him  as  far  ahead  of  you  as  he  was  when  I  first 
ordered  him  to  heave-to." 

"  D— d  if  I  do,  that's  all,"  growled  Captain  Stanley. 

"  But  you  shall,  sir,"  replied  the  baron,  secretly  wish- 
ing to  favor  the  American,  though  his  proposition  was 
only  j  ustice.  "  And  moreover,  I  shall  allow  no  fighting 
between  you  while  my  sliip  is  ifl  presence." 

"Which  course  does  your  lordship  intend  to  steer?" 
asked  Benson,  very  innocently,  winking  at  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

"Toward  the  American  coast,  sir,"  replied  the  baron, 
understanding  him  at  once. 

"That's  just  my  course,  my  lord,"  continued  Ben- 
ton, demurely;  "and  I'll  keep  under  your  lordship's 
lee." 

*'I'll  be  d— <iif  you  shall,  sir,"  broke  in  Captain 
Stanley,  whose  patience  was  fast  vanishing  before  the 
gibes  of  the  Yankee. 

"  Don't  know  how  vou'll  prevent  me  sir,"  replied 
Benson  very  composedly,  shutting  hb  starboard  eye 
and  squinting  hornbly  with  the  other. 

"Quietly,  gentleman,  quietly,"  said  the  Dane  grave- 
ly;. "x<ut  step  into  my  cabin  and  take  dinner  with 
roe,  we'll  talk  this  matter  over.  No  refusal,  gentle- 
mea,  eome  along." 

Captain  Stanley,  though  wishing  the  Dane  at  the 
devil,  could  not  refuse;  while  Benson,  enioying  the 
fun,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  ail  descending 
totne  cabin,  sat  down  to  dinner. 

"  Now  then,  oentlemen,"  said  the  baron,  as  he  ad- 
jueied  his  napkm  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  and 
made  the  other  requisite  preparations  for  taking  his  al- 
lowance aboard,  "  nothing  so  much  injures  digestion 
aa  violent  talking,  therefore  we  vriil  eat  our  dinner  in 
peace,  and  diseuse  thU  matter  over  our  wine.  Captain 
Stanley,  alk)w  me  to  give  you  a  bit  of  hia  Majesty's 
junk ;"  and  during  dinner  he  talked  over  the  news ; 
the  method  of  ascertaining  longitude  bv  D.  R.,  an  im- 
provement he  had  made  in  the  log ;  and  narrated  aome 
well  twisted  yams. 

With  all  this  delay  Benson  was  much  pleased,  as  he 
knew  it  would  give  time  for  his  men  to  get  out  the  In- 
diaman's  cargo,  and  accordingly  swallowed  the  Baron's 
stories,  and  laughed  so  hearuly  at  his  jokes,  that  he 
made  quite  a  lodgement  in  the  Dane's  good  opinion : 
while  Stanley,  too  angry  to  eat  or  talk,  answered  only 
when  addressed,  and  then  only  in  monosyllables. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  baron,  as  he  finished 
relating  an  out-and-outer,  and  passed  the  bottle  for  the 
twelfth  time,  "  we  will  now  arrange  this  matter.  When 
I  hove-to  the  schooner,  she  was  four  miles  from  the 
sloop-of-war ;  it  is,  of  course,  fair  that  she  should  now 
have  the  same  advantage.  You,  Captain  Stanley,  will 
therefore  remain  hove-u>  until  Captain  Benson  has 
made  this  headway;  and  then  you  can  continue  your 
chase.  But,  Captain  Benson,  I  cannot  allow  either 
you  or  your  prize  to  keep  under  my  Jec,  for  I  should  by 
so  doing,  violate  my  neutrality ;  and  although  I  shall 
keep  within  sight  of  you,  it  will  be  only  to  see  the  re- 
sult of  the  game,  as  I  shall  not  interfere  in  any  way." 

"If  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Benson,  a  comical 
idea  entering  his  cranium  at  this  moment,  'thirty 
minutes'  truce  from  the  time  I  reach  my  vessel,  will 
suit  me  as  well  as  four  miles  headway.  In  that  time  I 
shall  return  the  Indiaman's  crew  and  passengers  on 
boaid  of  her,  and  we  will  then  escape  by  running  or 
fighting,  as  it  may  happen." 

"That  is  very  fair,  sir,"  replied  the  Dane;  and  with 
that,  Captain  Stanley,  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirty  minutes  truce  I  shall  fill  away, 
and  leave  you  to  fight  your  own  battles,  and  at  that 
will  consider  it  settled."  So  saying,  he  returned  upon 
deck,  followed  by  the  rivals. 

Captain  Stanley,  though  little  pleased  with  this  de- 
cision, felt  that  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate,  and  sul- 
lenly mounted  the  gangway  to  descend  into  his  boat, 
when,  on  glancing  at  the  pnvateer,  a  sight  greeted  his 
eve  which  made  him  pause  and  give  vent  to  several 
vigorous  anathemas. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  the  privateer's  men  having 
nearly  cleared  the  Indiamen  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  her  carso,  were  at  this  moment  toeaing  the  cases  of 
dXIa  and  enests  of  teas  in  a  perfect  abower  ovet  her 


!  gunwale  upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner;  while  the 
,  multitude  of  cases,  boxes,  etc.,  which  lay  about  the 
I  American's  deck,  showed  plainly  that  Jonathan  had 
I  well  improved  his  time. 

I     This  was  too  much  for  Captain  Stanley's  nerves, 
and  jumping  back  upon  deck,  he  angrily  demanded  of 
I  the  Danish  oaron,  that  Benson  should  be  compelled  to 
I  restore  the  cargo  of  the  Indiaman. 

"  That,  sir,"  replied  the  baron,  suppressing  a  laugh 
with  difficulty,  "is  none  of  my  business,  and  no  part 
of  my  business,  and  no  part  of  Captain  Benson's  agree- 
i  ment.  He  agreed  to  leave  the  ship  to  take  her  chance, 
i  but  saidnotmng  about  the  cargo ; — ^vou  must  help  that 
I  as  you  can.  And  furthermore,  sir '^  he  added  sternly, 
,  "if  you  offer  to  brace  up  until  I  do,  which  I  shall  do 
]  as  soon  as  the  thirtv  minutes  have  expired,  I  shall  coo- 
'  aider  it  a  personal  insult,  and  ahall  open  my  fire  imoa 
'  you  immediately.  So,  adieu,  gentlemen ;  it  is  seldom 
j  that  I  meet  such  pleasant  so^ety  at  aea,  and  I  shall 
'  alwavB  remember  you." 

I     Politely  taking  leave  of  the  baron,  Benson  first  ie> 
I  turned  to  his  boat,  when  the  bloody  faces  of  both  boats' 
crews  showed  that  they  had  been  enjoying  a  Uttle  qolet 
fight  among  themselves. 

"  How's  this,  my  lads,"  said  he  hi  a  loud  tone  that 
Stanley  might  hear  him,  as  he  shoved  off  to  let  hi* 
boat  draw  up ;  "  you  did  wrong  to  flog  those  gentlemea 
rope-haulera;  you  should  have  doused  your  peak  to 
them.  I  say.  Captain  Stanley,"  he  added,  as  the  lat- 
ter came  down  into  his  boat,  "  don't  vou  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  for  us  to  club  togetner  and  take  this 
frigate  1  I  believe  we  could  lick  her,  and  then  we  would 
have  our  fight  out  good  naturedly,  eh?" 

The  Englishman,  however,  was  in  no  humor  for 
jesting,  and  vouchsafed  him  no  reply ;  so  each  returned 
to  his  vesseL 

"  We  have  taken  out  all  the  schooner  will  stow  of 
the  Indiaman's  cargo,  sir,"  reported  Townsend,  as. 
Benson  came  on  board. 

"  Very  good,  sir,'*  replied  Benson ;  muster  all  hands 
aA  here." 

Few  words  sufficed  to  explain  his  plan,  and  it  vras-as 
rapidly  put  in  execution.  All  the  English  prisoners, 
incluoing  Captain  St.  John,  were  put  into  the  cabin  ot 
the  Indiaman.  and  the  compamon-way,  sky-iigfata. 
deadlights,  ana  hatches,  locked  fast  and  battened  dovm. 
Next  Sli  her  sheets,  tacks,  and  halvards,  were  stoppered 
and  unrove ;  all  her  studding  sails  were  then  set  on 
both  sides,  she  being  still  hove-to  and  leaving  the  tacks 
standing,  the  sheets  and  halyards  were  also  stoppered 
and  unrove ;  and  everything  being  prepared,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  thirty  minutes'  truce  was  employed  in 
starting  overboard  the  balance  of  her  careo.  When 
the  Danish  frigate  braced  up  at  the  close  of  the  truce, 
the  Indiaman  was  cast  off  from  the  privateer,  her  yards 
squared,  and  her  helm  lashed  fest  amid-ships:  tuad 
instantly  gathering  way,  she  was  off  like  a  shot  before 
the  wind,  neading  directly  for  the  sloop-of-war. 

The  few  Americans  who  yet  remained  on  board  of 
the  Indiaman,  then  jumped  into  their  boat,  were  haoiled 
back  by  the  line,  the  boat  run  up  at  the  davits,  and  the 
schooner  filling  away,  stood  north-northwest,  thus 
keeping  her  prize  between  herself  and  the  sloop. 

The  Indiaman,  meanwhile,  bore  rapidly  down  for  the 
man-of-war,  and  the  latter  was  so  nearly  in  her  couisa 
that  Stanley  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the 
way  in  time ;  for,  had  the  Indiaman  yawed  two  points 
she  would  have  run  him  slap  aboard ;  which  coacns- 
sion,  as  it  would  probably  have  sent  both  to  the  bot^ 
tom,  was  not  exactly  "a  consummAiion  devoutly  to  be- 
wished."  By  this  time,  also,  Stanley  perottved  thst 
there  were  no  persons  on  the  Indiaman's  deck;  and 
the  nature  of  Benson's  trick  dawning  upon  him,  he 
became  aware  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  take  the  In- 
diaman, she  having,  of  course,  a  singular  degree  of- 
independence  in  her  motions;  and  be«>re  his  plan  of 
operations  was  arranged,  she  had  whiued  past  him, 
and  was  off  to  the  south-west  at  twelve  knota  an  houK. 
This  was  decidedly  provoking,  and  Stanley  was 
obliged  at  once  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  capturing  the 
privateer,  which  had  now  gained  good  start  to  wind- 
ward, and  make  all  sail  in  chase  of  the  Indiaman,  for 
to  leave  her  in  present  condition  would  have  been  out- 
right murder  to  all  on  boaxd«    Aoooidingiy,  with  maoy 
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heartfelt  execratioos  at  the  Yankee's  trick,  he  bore 
away  in  chase,  while,  to  add  to  his  vexation,  the  pri- 
Tateer  perceiving  his  change  of  course,  instantly  put 
up  her  nelm  also,  and  despatching  a  forty- two  pound 
shot  to  inform  him  of  that  fact,  save  him  chase,  tak- 
ing care  to  avoid  the  range  of  his  stern-chasers,  so 
that  it  looked  altogether  amazingly  as  if  he  was  run- 
ning away  from  the  schooner. 

It  was  truly  a  laughable  sight  to  see  the  sloop-of-war 
setting  studding-sails  low  and  aloft,  and  cracking  on 
everytnine  in  cnase  of  the  Indiaman ;  for  to  fire  upon 
her  coulcT  do  no  manner  of  good,  as  it  would  very 
likely  kill  some  of  her  crew ;  so  that  it  was  altogether 
a  very  romantic  chase,  very  much  Uke  running  after 
eggs  down  hill;  to  put  your  foot  upon  them  would 
stop  them,  doubtless,  but  it  would  probably  break  them 
into  the  bargain. 

Accordinny,  the  Danes  and  the  Yankees  cachinnated 
ffreatly  at  Stanlejr's  pickle ;  and  he,  guessing  their 
uioughts  from  his  consciousness  of  the  predicameitt  he 
was  in,  minded  all  manner  of  prayers  for  their  future 
condition  with  the  orders  he  gave,  the  which  petitions, 
if  granted,  will  materially  amct  the  condition  of  the 
scamps  albreaaid,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  river 
Styx. 

The  Indiaman,  meanwhile,  seemed  spitefblly  to  sail 
like  the  devil,  so  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour  before 
the  sloop  was  abreast  of  her,  the  privateer  stiH  giving 
chase  to  both.  Having  overtaken  her,  it  was  next  ne- 
cessary to  board  her,  and  this  too  was  by  no  means  so 
easy.  Two  large  ships  under  full  headway,  would 
rasp  one  another  finely  if  laid  alongside,  wtiile  to  send 
a  boat  was  useless,  as  it  would  drop  astern  very  shortly ; 
«o  here  was  another  peck  of  troubles. 

Captain  Stanley  at  length  perceiving  that  nothing 
else  would  do.  ran  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  India- 
nan,  and  loading  his  starboard  battery  with  chain-shot, 
let  it  drive  among  her  rigging.  Here,  however,  he  got 
more  than  lie  bargained  for.  Intending  to  shoot  away 
only  the  braces,  the  shrouds  and  stays  followed ;  and 
the  wheel  being  also  demolished,  the  Indiaman  yawed 
suddenly,  and  in  an  instant  was  lying  along  his  star- 
board-side albul.  The  consequent  rasp  was  highly 
emphatic,  and,  in  consequence,  down  thundered  the 
masts  and  yards  of  the  Indiaman,  the  greater  part 
upon  the  decks  of  the  sloop  of-wwr;  so  that  Stanley 
vras,  on  the  whole,  quite  decently  peppered ;  while,  to 
crown  all,  the  farewell  forty-pouna-anot  from  the  pri- 
vateer, as  she  hauled  upon  the  wind  for  the  coast, 
came  crashing  through  his  taifrail. 
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The  assizes  approached.  Clifford's  friends  were  nu- 
merous and  influential,  but  in  his  case  influence  could 
be  of  no  avail  as  a  safeguard  against  the  penalty  of 
crime.  He  knew  that  if  he  were  found  guilty  he  must 
Bufier.  His  sole  chance,  therefore,  was  to  silence  that 
only  evidence  which  could  convict  him.  Against  the 
oath  of  Esther  Lutterel  nothing  could  prevail.  Im- 
mense sums  were  consequently  offered  to  purchase 
her  silence,  but  she  despised  such  sordid  temptation. 
Every  effort  made  to  win  her  from  her  resolved  and 
just  purpose  was  unavailing.  She  turned  with  scorn- 
ful indignation  from  the  offered  bribe.  "No,"  said 
she,  *'  he  has  ruined  me ;  that  I  could  forgive,  because 
Heaven  might  pardon  that;  but  he  has  murdered  my 
child — that  Heaven  will  never  pardon,  and  I  dare  not. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  interpose  oetwixt  the  delinquent 
and  his  judoe,  when  that  delinquent  deserves  to  die, 
and  that  judge  is  the  delegate  of  One  who  is  eternal. 
He  has  braved  the  penalty ;  why  then  should  he  not 
enfferitl  Let  him  die." 

The  day  of  trial  arrived.  Clifford  was  brought  into 
the  dock—alas!  how  changed!  Terror  had  wrought 
fsaiful  ravages  upon  a  countenance  which  the  most 
futidions  could  not  deny  to  be  handsome.  The  blood 
seemed  to  have  receded  from  every  vein,  while  the 
Uaoched  feature  told  a  £Barful  tale  of  sleepless  nights 
and  daily  heart  burnings.  A  yellow  tinge  had  usuiped 
the  UBuUy  tnDCpaient  skin,  while  the  wlioie  counte- 


nance, gathered  into  one  unvarying  expression  of 
subdued  agony,  appeared  like  an  ivory  head  that  had 
yielded  up  its  primitive  whiteness  to  the  gradual  spolia- 
tion of  time.  The  change  which  a  few  short  weeks 
had  wrought  was  truly  astonishing.  He  was  scarcely 
to  be  recognized  as  the  once  robust,  lively,  thoughtless 
Clifibrd.  Days  seemed  to  have  been  converted  into 
years.  His  hair  had  become  thin,  and  hung  in  strag- 
^ing  tresses  on  his  pallid  temples,  which  were  deeply 
mdented  with  the  lines  of  acute  suflering.  His  nose 
was  sharp  and  shrunk ;  his  eyes  were  sunk  and  hollow  i 
his  cheeks  rigid ;  liis  jaws  fallen ;  and  his  lips  so  at- 
tenuated, that,  when  closed,  the  mouth  was  oidy  indi- 
cated by  a  strong  curved  line.  He  sighed  deeply,  and 
the  hunied  glance  which  he  every  now  and  then  threw 
around  the  court  showed  how  busy  were  the  enemies 
of  his  peace  within  him.  A  tear  of  sympathy  gather- 
ed in  tne  eyes  of  many  of  the  epectators,  wnen  they 
beheld  the  altered  aspect  of  the  man  whose  person  but 
a  few  weeks  before  had  been  the  envy  of  many  and 
the  admiration  of  all.  What  a  tyrant  is  guilt  when 
her  slaves  crouch  beneath  her  scourge! 

The  tiial  commenced.  Clifford  was  near  fiUnting 
several  times  during  the  opening  address  of  the  oppo- 
sing counsel,  and  when  he  heard  the  dreadAil  charm 
announced  that  he  vras  the  murderer  of  his  own  child, 
he  fell  senseless  upon  the  beam  which  separated  him 
from  that  part  of  tlie  court  appropriated  to  ttie  specta- 
tors. He  was,  however,  soon  restored  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  awful  situation,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
e^ass  of  water  at  his  own  reijuest,  wnich  he  swallowed 
with  the  most  painful  eagerness.  Several  times  daiina 
the  opening  speech  he  was  near  falling.  He  continuec^ 
however,  to  retain  his  senses  to  the  conclucrfon,  when 
the  prosecutor  was  ushered  into  court.  Every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  witness  box.  After  a  short  pause, 
Esther  entered  with  a  firm  step,  and  a  seiene,  unem- 
barrassed air ;  nevertheless,  as  soon  as  she  was  w&df 
to  be  examined,  the  momentary  quiver  of  her  Up,  and 
the  transient  flush  upon  her  ashy  cheek,  showed  that 
all  was  not  at  rest  within.  Her  bosom  heaved  quick 
and  heavily,  but  her  self-command,  evidently  amid  the 
most  violent  inward  struggles,  was  truly  surprising. 
She  lost  not  her  composure  a  single  instant.  •  Her  clear 
dark  eye  had  in  it  an  expression  of  lofty  determination, 
blended,  nevertheless,  with  a  dignified  respect,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  wlu)le  court.  Every  per- 
son present  felt  a  lively  interest  in  her  welfare :  but  in 
proportion  as  their  sympathies  were  excited  toward 
tier,  they  were  weakened  toward  her  seducer.  The 
contrast  between  them  was  remarkable.  She  stood 
before  them  in  the  severe  dignity  of  her  beauty— he  in 
the  untimely  wreck  of  his.  In  her  the  hand  of  sorrow 
had  shaded,  but  not  eclipsed  it;  in  him,  the  scourge  of 
terror  and  the  stings  of  remorse  had  marred  it  alto- 

f  ether.  Although  she  had  become  the  dupe  of  his  artt- 
ce,  and  suflered  the  penalty  of  her  frailty,  he,  never- 
theless, had  been  the  greater  victim :  for  while  she  had 
been  the  prey  of  another's  guilt,  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  own.  It  must  be  confessed,  she  rejoiced  that 
retribution  had  overtaken  him.  Her  wrongs  were  too 
great  to  be  easily  forgiven ;  they  had  seared  her  sym- 
pathies—they had  extinguished  her  woman's  tender- 
ness. 

Upon  entering  the  box,  Estheynade  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  to  the  presiding  judge,  and  then  fixed 
her  eye  placidly,  but  keenly,  upon  the  examining  advo- 
cate. She  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  timidity,  but 
stood  before  him  with  an  air  ot  such  settled  collected- 
ness,  that  he  seemed  rather  disconcerted,  as  he  cast 
toward  her  a  glance  of  somewhat  equivocal  inquiry, 
and  found  it  repelled  by  a  quiet  but  indignant  frown. 
She,  like  the  prisoner,  was  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  which  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  trans- 
parent whiteness  of  her  beautiful  countenance.  Her 
hair  was  withdrawn  from  her  forehead,  and ,  she  wore 
neither  cap  nor  bonnet,  so  that  the  whole  face  was  coh- 
spicuoQsly  exposed,  but  every  expres9ion,  therefore, 
visible  to  the  spectators.  She  looked  not  pale  from 
sickness,  nevertheless  she  was  pale ;  while  in  her  tall, 
but  round  and  well-proportioned  form,  there  vras  a  de- 
licacy and  ease  of  motion,  at  the  same  time  a  sustained 
elevation  in  her  whole  deportment,  which  soon  expelled 
those  favorable  sentiinents  at  first  awakened  for  the 
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better  than  a  sermon,  so  it  was.  And  as  you're  a 
aerannger  from  the  old  country,  and  seem  a  light  slick- 
away  sort  of  chap,  without  a  bit  of  the  gentleman 
about  you,  and  are  so  mighty  inquisitive  after  old  sto- 
ries, why  I  don't  mind  telling  it  to  the  'squire  myself; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it's  as  true  and 
genuine  as  if  you  heard  it  from  Uncle  Ben  himsell^  or 
July  Wliite,  his  old  woolly-headed  nigger. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  the  Universal  Transat- 
lantic Hotel  was  built  an  awful  long  time  before  I  was 
raised ;  though  my  Uncle  Ben  remembered  a  powerful 
grand  wood  house  that  stood  there  before  it.  which  was 
called  the  Independent  Star  of  Columbia,  kept  by  Ja- 
cobus Van  Soak,  who  came  to  Boston  from  the  old, 
ancient,  veteran  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York.  It  was 
aome  time  after  fall  in  the  year  '77,  that  a  mighty  fierce 
squall  of  wind  blew  down  some  of  the  wall  of  the 
house  where  the  cellar  was,  quite  to  the  very  founda- 
tion. I  reckon  that  the  old  host  was  a  UeUe  bit  madded 
at  this,  he  was;  though  he  bit  in  his  breath,  and 
thought  to  drive  ia  some  new  stakes,  put  up  fresh  clap- 
boards, and  soon  have  it  all  slick  and  grand  again ; 
but,  in  so  doing,  as  he  was  taking  out  the  piles  under- 
neath the  house,  what  does  he  find  but  an  awful  great 
b^  barrel,  and  a  cruel  heavy  one  it  ¥ras,  and  smelled 
like  as  if  it  was  a  hogshead  of  astonishingly  miffhty 
fine  old  ancient  rum.  I  lay  you'll  never  guess  now 
they  got  it  out  of  the  cellar,  where  they  found  it,  be- 
cause they  never  moved  it  at  all,  I  calculate ;  though 
some  of  the  helps  and  neighbors  pulled  and  tugged  at 
it  like  natur!  But  the  more  they  worked,  the  more 
the  barrel  wouldn't  move;  and  my  Uncle  Ben  said 
that  mighty  strann^e  sounds  came  out  of  it,  just  as  if 
it  didn't  like  to  be  disturbed  and  brought  into  the  light ; 
and  that  it  swore  at  the  helps  and  niggers  in  En^ish 
and  Spanish,  Low  German  and  High  Dutch.  At  last 
old  Van  Soak  began  to  be  a  luUe  bit  afeard^  and  was 
for  covering  it  up  again  where  he  found  it.  till  my 
Uncle  Ben  vowed  it  shouldn't  be  buried  without  his 
having  a  drop  out  of  it,  for  he  was  a  bold  acttre  man, 
that  cared  for  nothing,  and  loved  a  grain  of  rum,  or 
sangaree,  or  whisky-toddy,  or  crank,  or  any  oiher/og-- 
maJLvct  to  his  heart,  he  did.  So  down  in  the  cellar  he 
sets  himself^  drives  a  spigot  into  the  barrel,  and  draws 
himself  a  glass  of  such  mighty  fine  elegant  rum,  as  was 
never  seen  before  in  lUl  Boston. 

"  Handsome !  considerably  handsome !  mighty  smart 
rum,  I  guess,"  says  my  Uncle  Ben.  as  he  turned  ll 
down ;  "  mild  as  mother's  milk,  and  bright  as  a  flash 
of  lightning!  By  the  pipe  of  St.  Nicholas,  I  must 
have  another  grain !''  So  he  filled  him  another  glass, 
and  then  Jacobus  plucked  up  heart,  and  he  took  a  grain 
or  two,  and  the  helps  and  bystanders  did  the  seme,  and 
they  all  swore  it  was  superbly  astonishing  rum,  and 
as  old  as  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  or  the  days  of 
Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the  first  Dutch  governor  of 
New  York.  Well !  I  calculate  that  they  might  at  last 
be  a  UtUt  bit  staggered,  for  the  rum  ran  down  like 
water,  and  they  drank  about,  thinkins^,  you  see,  that 
all  the  strength  was  gone ;  and  as  they  were  in  the 
dark  cellar,  they  never  knew  that  the  day  was  pro- 
gressing powermlly  fast  toward  night;  for  now  the 
barrel  was  quiet  sigain,  and  they  began  to  be  mighty 
merry  together.  But  the  night  came  on  cruel  smart 
and  dark,  I  reckon,  with  a  pretty  tenible  loud  storm ; 
and  so  they  all  thought  it  best  to  k€«p  under  shelter, 
and  especially  where  such  good  stun  was  to  be  had 
free  gratis  for  nothing,  into  tne  bargain. 

Nobody  knows  now  what  time  it  was,  when  they 
heard  a  mighty  fierce  knocking  on  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  presently  a  hoarse  voice  from  the  inside  cried 
out,  "  Yo  ho,  there,  brothers!  open  the  hatchway  and 
let  me  out!"  which  made  them  all  start,  1  calculate, 
and  sent  Van  Soak  reeling  into  a  dark  comer  of  the 
cellar,  considerably  out  of  nis  wits  with  fright  and  stout 
old  rum. 

''Don't  open  the  hogshead,"  cried  the  helps  and 
neighbors,  in  mighty  great  fear;  "it's  the  devil !" 

••Potstausend !"  says  my  Uncle  Ben— for  you  must 
know  that  he's  a  roistering  High-German — "  You're  a 
cowardly  crew,"  says  he,  "  that  good  liquor's  thrown 
away  upon !" 

"Thunder  and  storm  P'  called  out  the  Yolce  again 
iiom  the  baireli  "why  the  Henker  don't  you  unship 


the  hatches'?  Am  I  to  stay  here  these  hundred 
yearsT' 

"  Stille !  mein  Herr !"  says  my  Uncle  Ben,  says  he, 
without  being  in  the  least  bit  qfeardy  only  a  luU& 
madded  and  wondered  he  was ;  "  behave  yourself  hand- 
some,  and  don't  be  in  such  a  pretty  particular  con- 
aiderable  hurry.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is ;  before  you 
come  out  I  should  like  to  make  an  enquerry  of  yon: 
Who  are  you  7  where  were  you  raised  7  now  nave  you 
got  along  in  the  world?  and  when  did  you  come  herel 
Tell  me  all  this  speedt/y,  or  I  shall  decline  ofiT  letting 
you  out,  I  calculate." 

"Open  the  hogshead,  brother  I"  said  the  man  in  ths 
tub,  says  he,  "  and  you  shall  know  all,  and  a  pretty 
considerable  sight  more;  and  I'll  take  mighty  good 
care  of  you  for  ever,  because  you're  an  awful  smart, 
right-slick-away  sort  of  a  follow,  and  not  like  the  cow- 
ardly land-lubbers  that  have  been  sucking  away  nqr 
rum  with  you." 

.  "Hole  mich  der  teufel !"  said  myUndeBen,  "but 
this  is  a  real  rig'lar  Yankee  spark,  a  tarnation  stout 
blsde,  who  knows  what  a  bold  man  should  be ;  and  so^ 
by  the  Henker's  horns,  I'll  let  him  out  at  once." 

So,  do  you  see.  Uncle  Ben  made  no  more  ado,  but 
broke  in  the  head  of  the  barrel ;  and  what  with  the 
storm  out  of  doors,  and  the  laughing  and  swearing  in 
the  cask,  a  mighty  elegant  noise  there  was  while  be 
did  it,  I  promise  you ;  but  at  last  there  came  up  out  of 
the  hogsnead  a  snort,  thick-set,  truculent,  sailor-look- 
ing fellow,  dressed  in  the  old,  ancient  way,  with  dirty 
slops,  tarnished  gold-laced  hat,  and  bluej  stifi'-skirted 
coat,  fastened  up  to  his  throat  with  a  mighty  sight  of 
brass  buttons,  Spanish  steel  iiistols  in  a  bunalo  belt, 
and  a  swinging  cutlass  by  his  side.  He  looked  one  of 
the  genuine  privateer,  buU-dog  breed,  and  his  broad 
swelled  face,  where  it  was  not  red  with  rage,  or  the 
good  rum,  was  black  or  purple ;  marked,  I  reoEon,  with 
a  pretty  considerable  many  scars,  and  his  eyes  weie 
almost  starting  out  of  his  head. 

If  the  helps  and  neighbors  were  afeard  before,  they 
were  now  astounded  outright,  I  calculate;  and  'spe- 
cially so  when  the  ttrannge  sailor  got  out  of  his  hogs- 
head, and  began  to  lay  about  him  with  a  fist  as  hard 
and  as  big  as  a  twelve-pounder  cannon-shot,  cryioc 
like  a  bull-frog  in  swamp,  "  Now  I  shall  clear  out !    A 

f>lague  upon  ye  all  for  a  crew  of  cowardly,  canting, 
ubberiy  knaves  1  I  might  have  been  sucked  dry,  and 
staid  in  the  barrel  for  ever,  if  lyour  comrade  had  borne 
no  stouter  heart  than  you  did." 

Well,  I  guess,  that  by  knocking  down  the  helps  and 
neighbors  he  soon  made  a  clear  skip ;  and  then,  stri- 
ding up  to  my  Uncle  Ben,  who  warnU  not  at  all  q/ieard, 
but  was  laughing  at  the  fun,  he  says  to  him,  says  he, 
"As  for  you,  brother,  you're  a  man  after  my  own  kid- 
ney, so  give  us  your  fin,  and  we'll  be  sworn  friends,  I 
warrant  me."  But  as  soon  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 
Uncle  Ben  thought  he  saw  in  it  the  mark  of  a  ran 
horse-shoe,  like  a  brand  upon  a  nigger,  which  some 
do  say  was  the  very  stamp  that  the  devil  put  upon 
Captain  Kidd,  when  they  shook  hands  after  buryiu^ 
his  treasure  at  Boston,  before  he  was  hanged. 

"Hagel!"  says  my  Uncle  Ben,  says  he,  "what^i 
that  in  your  right  hand,  my  friend  1" 

"What's  that  to  you?"  said  the  old  sailor.  "We 
mariners  get  many  a  broad  and  deep  red  scar,  without 
talking  al^ut  or  marking  them ;  but  then  we  get  the 
heavy  red  gold  and  broad  pieces  along  with  them,  and 
that's  a  tarnation  smart  plaster,  I  calculate." 

"  Then,"  says  my  Uncle  Ben  again,  says  he,  "  may 
I  make  an  enquerry  of  you  ?  Where  were  you  raited  T 
and  who's  your  boss?" 

"Oh  1"  says  the  sailor,  "I  was  bom  at  Nantucket, 
and  Cape  Cod,  and  all  along  shore  there,  as  the  nigger 
said;  and  for  the  captain  I  belong  to,  why,  he's  the 
chief  of  all  the  fierce  and  daring  hearts  which  have 
been  in  the  world  ever  since  time  began." 

"And  pray,  where' s  your  plunder T*  says  my  Uncle 
Ben  to  the  strannge  sailor;  "and  how  long  have  you 
been  in  that  hogshead  7" 

"Over  long,  I  can  tell  you,  brother;  I  thought  I  was 
never  going  to  come  out,  I  calculate.  As  for  my  plun- 
der, I  reckon  I  don't  show  every  body  my  locker ;  but 
you're  a  .bold  fellow  enough,  and  only  give  me  your 
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paw  to  close  the  bargain,  and  I'll  fill  your  pouch  with 
dollars  for  life.  IWe  a  stout  ship  and  comrades  ready 
for  sea,  and  there's  plunder  everywhere  for  lads  of  the 
knife  and  pistol,  I  reckon ;  though  the  squeamish  Lord 
Bellamont  does  watch  them  so  closely." 

*'Lord  who?"  says  Uncle  Ben,  a  lutU  bit  madded 
and  wondered. 

"  Why,  Lord  Bellamont,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the 
atranngt  ssilor,  '*  the  English  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  admiral  of  the  seas  about  it,  under  King 
WUliam  the  Third." 

"  Governor  and  admiral  in  your  teeth! "  says  my  Un- 
cle Ben  again ;  for  now  his  pluck  was  up,  and  there 
wamU  no  daunting  him  then;  "what  have  we  to  do 
with  the  old  country,  your  kings  or  your  covemors  ? 
this  is  the  free  city  of  Boston,  in  the  independent  United 
Stales  of  America,  and  the  second  year  of  liberty, 
seventy-seven,  I  reckon.  And  as  for  vour  William 
the  Third,  I  guess  he  was  dead  long  Wore  I  was 
raised,  and  I'm  no  cockerell.  FU  tell  you  what  it  is, 
now,  my  smart  fellow,  you've  got  pretty  considerably 
drunk  in  that  rum  cask,  if  you've  been  there  ever  since 
them  old  ancient  days ;  and  to  speak  my  mind  plain, 
you're  either  the  devil  or  Captain  Kidd.  But  I'd  have 
you  to  know,  I'm  not  to  be  scared  by  a  face  of  clay,  if 
you  were  both ;  for  I'm  an  old  Kentucky  rowdy,  of 
Townfork  by  the  Elkhom ;  my  breed's  half  a  horse 
and  half  an  alligator,  with  a  cross  of  the  earthquake ! 
You  can't  poke  your  fun  at  me,  I  calculate;  and  so 
here  goes  upon  you  for  a  villain,  any  way  1" 

M^  Uncle  Ben's  pluck  was  now  all  up ;  for  pretty 
considerably  madded  he  was,  and  could  bite  in  his 
breath  no  longer ;  for  he  flew  upon  the  Hrannge  sailor, 
and  walked  into  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning  Into  a 
gooseberry-bush,  like  a  mighty  smart,  active  man  as 
he  was.  Holdof  his  collar,  laid  my  Uncle  Ben,  and  I 
reckon  they  did  stoutly  struggle  together  for  a  foma- 
Hon  long  time,  till  at  last  the  mariner's  coat  gave  way, 
and  showed  that  about  his  neck  there  was  a  l&alter,  as 
if  he  had  been  only  fresh  cut  down  from  a  gibbet ! 
Then  my  Uncle  Ben  did  start  back  a  pace  or  two, 
when  the  other  let  fly  at  him  with  a  pretty  considera- 
ble hard  blow,  and  so  laid  him  right  sprawling  upon 
the  ground. 

Uncle  Ben  said  he  never  could  guess  how  long  they 
all  laid  there;  but  when  they  came  to,  they  found 
themselves  all  stretched  out  like  dead  men  by  the  nig- 
gers of  the  house,  with  a  staved  rum-cask  standing 
beside  them.  But  now — mark  you  this  well — on  one 
of  the  head-boards  of  the  barrel  was  wrote,  "  W.  K. 
The  Vulture.  1701,"  which  was  agreed  by  all  to  stand 
for  William  Kidd,  the  pirate.  And  July  White,  Uncle 
Ben's  woolly-headed  old  nigger,  said  he  was  once  a 
loblolIy-boy  on  board  that  very  ship,  when  she  was  a 
sort  of  pickarooning  privateer.  Her  crew  told  him 
that  she  sailed  from  the  old  country  the  very  same 
year  marked  on  the  cask,  when  Kidd  was  hanged  at 
Execution-Dock,  and  that  they  brought  his  body  over 
to  be  near  the  treasure  that  he  buried ;  and  as  every 
one  toows  that  Kidd  was  tied  up  twice,  why,  perhaps, 
he  never  died  at  all,  but  was  kept  alive  in  that  mighty 
elegant  rum  cask,  till  my  Uncle  Ben  let  him  out  again, 
to  walk  about  New  York  and  Boston,  round  Charles 
Bay  and  Cape  Cod,  the  Old  Sow  and  Pigs,  Hellegat, 
and  the  Hen  and  Chickens.  There  was  a  fat  mtle 
Dutch  Parson,  who  used  to  think  that  this  story  was 
only  a  mighty  smart  fable,  because  nobody  could  re- 
member seeing  the  pirate  beside  Uncle  Ben;  and  he 
would  sometimes  say,  too,  that  they  were  all  knocked 
doMm  by  the  rum,  and  not  by  the  captain,  though  he 
never  told  Uncle  Ben  so,  I  calculate ;  for  he  always 
stuck  to  it  handsomely,  and  wouldn't  'bate  a  word  of 
it  for  nobody. 

When  Uncle  Ben  had  finished,  he  says,  "Jonathan 
W."  says  he,  "I'll  tell  you  what  it  is ;  "  I'll  take  it  as 
a  genuine  favor  if  you'll  pay  Major  Hickory  for  the 
sanffaree  and  the  toddy,  and  we'll  be  quits  another 
day?'  And  so  I  paid  for  it  every  cent ;  but  would  you 
believe  it  7  though  I've  asked  him  for  it  a  matter  of 
twenty  times,  and  more  than  that.  Uncle  Ben  never 

Sve  me  back  the  trifle  that  he  borrowed  of  me  from 
St  day  to  this! 


UGGERO   THE  DANE. 

FBOM   THE  ITAUAN. 

Uggeko,  son  of  Godfrey,  King  of  Denmark,  was  one 
of  the  most  renowned  waniors  of  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne. Under  Duke  Namo  of  Bavaria,  he  had  studied 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  first  battle  in  which  he  was  en- 
^a^,  thouffh  quite  a  youth,  he  gave  the  most  aston- 
ishing proofs  of  courage  and  intrepidity.  He  now  re- 
sided at  the  Danish  court,  sighing  once  more  to  hear 
the  clash  of  arms. 

Soon  was  the  wish  of  the  heroic  Dane  gratified.  He 
was  called  into  Italy  by  Charles  the  Great,  who  had 
advanced  with  a  numerous  army  toward  Rome,  to  de> 
fend  it  from  the  Saracens.  In  a  former  battle  these 
infidels  had  taken  from  the  Christians  their  ancient 
and  sacred  banner,  which  our  hero  now  determined  to 
recover.  Therefore,  throwing  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  he  seized  and  canied  off  the  Oriflamme 
in  tiiumph. 

Commanded  bv  two  such  brave  warriors,  the  Chiia- 
tians  soon  put  the  iqfidels  to  flight,  and  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  his  people,  Charles  the  Great  returned 
victorious  to  his  capitol.  , 

The  emperor's  son  Charles  served  in  the  campaign 
along  with  Uggero;  but  in  every  respect  this  young 
man  was  unlike  his  brave  and  noble  father.  Being 
cowardly,  base,  envious,  and  malignant,  the  fame  and 
glory  of  Uggero,  far  from  inspiring  him  with  generous 
emulation,  served  only  to  kindle  his  envy;  and  every 
heroic  action  of  the  Dane  increased  the  hatred  and 
dislike  which  he  felt  toward  him.  He  allowed  no  op- 
portunity to  escape  of  disparaging  our  hero,  and  when 
in  battle,  always  endeavored  to  have  him  placed  in  the 
most  dangerous  situations,  hoping  by  these  means  to 
get  rid  of  nia  rival  in  arms ;  but  the  Danish  warrior  al- 
ways escaped  uniivjured  and  victorious. 

Uggero  had  left  behind  him  a  son,  of  whom  he 
formed  the  highest  expectations.  The  young  Baldwin 
had  already  given  promise  of  one  day  surpassing 
his  father  in  the  practice  of  arms,  when  he  received  a 
mandate  from  the  latter  to  quit  the  Danish  court,  and 
repair  to  that  of  France,  there  to  benefit  by  his  own  in- 
structions. 

Under  such  a  master,  the  noble  youth  made  the 
most  rapid  progress.  To  a  handsome.person,  he  united 
courage,  magnanimity,  and  seneresity ;  in  a  word,  he 
was  all  that  a  father  could  desire.  Here  was  anotlier 
rival  to  Chailcs.  If  he  hated  the  father,  he  still  more 
detested  the  son,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  of 
vendng  his  fury  against  him.  That  opportunity  was, 
alas!  too  speedily  found.  Encounterins  the  young 
Baldwin  one  day  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  he  so  grossly 
insulted  him,  that  the  hand  of  the  Dane  was  instantly 
upon  his  sword,  but,  eie  he  could  dmUr  it  from  its 
scabbard,  the  cowardly  villain  laid  him  dead  at  his 
feet. 

When  the  body  of  his  murdered  son,  the  sword  still 
reeking  with  his  blood,  was  brought  before  the  fiither, 
horror  and  amazement  renderecThim  for  some  time 
speechless.  To  this  unnatural  calmness  there  suc- 
ceeded the  most  dreadful  fury.  Fire  flashed  from  his 
eyes,  he  grasped  the  sword,  madly  rushed  toward  the 
palace,  and  furiously  entered  the  hall,  vowing  ven- 
geance against  the  murderer.  On  observing  Charles, 
who,  pale  and  trembling,  had  taken  refuge  behind  the 
emperor,  he  sprang  upon  him,  and.  grasping  him  with 
one  hand,  in  the  other  he  held  the  sword  before  hie 
eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  Wretch,  behold  the  blood  of  my 
son— it  calls  for  vengeance."  Brandishing  it  high  in 
air,  he  seemed  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  suddenly  rushed  upon  him,  wrenched 
the  sword  from  his  hand,  forced  him  to  quit  his  vie- 
dm,  and,  while  the  emperor  thundered,  "  Away  with 
him  to  prison,"  he  dragged  him  from  the  chamber.  On 
hearing  the  emperor's  dread  command,  the  attendant 
knights,  afraid  tor  the  life  of  the  hero,  thtew  themselves 
at  the  monarch's  feet,  imploring  his  pardon;  but, 
highly  incensed  at  the  insult  he  had  received,  Charie- 
magne  imperiously  commanded  them  to  rise  and  quit 
his  presence,  ana  never  again  to  mention  Uggero's 
name  before  him ;  then  turning  from  them,  the  haui^tr 
monarch  left  the  hall.  ^ 

The  knighto  DOW  enMraed,  <*  Uggero  is  ioetr*  Bo* 
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no .  On  learning  how  basely  the  young  Bald- 
win had  been  murdered  by  his  son,  Charlemagne  had 
too  much  justice  and  generosity  to  take  the  father's 
Ufe,  but,  to  mark  his  high  displeasure,  he  banished  him 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  wretched  parent  returned  to  the 
Banish  court,  bitterly  deploring  the  death  of  a  beloved 
and  only  son. 
Under  the  command  of  Bruiero,  one  of  their  bravest 

generals,  the  Saracens  now  renewed  the  war;  and 
harlemagne  learned,  with  astonishment,  that  they 
were  rapidly  advancing  toward  his  capitol.  He  in- 
stantly summoned  his  forces  to  Paris ;  but  having  no 
such  warrior  as  the  Danish  hero,  and  being  at  this 
time  deprived  also  of  his  bravest  troops,  Charies  the 
Great  was  seen  to  tremble. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  Danish  court,  and 
one  and  all  deeply  deplored  the  absence  of  the  un- 
daunted leader,  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  battle 
against  these  barbarians ;  but  no  one  had  courage  to 
utter  the  name  of  the  banished  Uggero.  At  last  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
monarch,  with  tears  and  supplications  urged  his  re- 
call. But  tears  and  entreaties  alike  proved  vain.  The 
emperor's  (^termination  remained  unshaken ;  and  the 
Duke,  who  loved  Uggero  as  his  son,  retired  from  the 
royal  presence  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

The  gloomy  and  sullen  looks  of  the  knights  at 
length  forced  the  monarch  to  recall  their  idol ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  was  despatched  to  the  Danish  court 
to  urge  his  return.  On  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  emperor's  request,  Uggero  stood  for  some  moments 
lost  in  deep  thous;lit,  then  throwing  himself  upon  his 
knees,  he  remained  some  time  in  prayer.  Ri.-^ing  from 
this  act  of  devotion,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ves,  Namo,  go 
tell  the  emperor  that  Uggero  returns,  but  returns  on 
one  condition  only — if  he  obtains  a  victory  over  the  in- 
fidels, the  murderer  of  his  son  becomes  his  prisoner; 
and  this,"  thundered  Uggero,  "  the  emperor  must  seal 
with  an  oath." 

When  the  Duke  again  appeared  before  Charlemagne, 
and  informed  him  of  the  hero's  stipulation,  the  mon- 
arch indignantly  exclaimed,  "  What  I  a  father  give  up 
a  son  as  prisoner  to  his  mortal  enemy!  No,  never, 
Uggero  shall  remain  at  the  court  of  Denmark."  But 
the  approach  of  a  powerful  enemy  to  the  very  gates  of 
his  capitol,  and  the  fear.of  a  mutiny  amon^  his  troops, 
at  length  forced  the  haughty  monarch  to  yield,  and  the 
banished  Uggero  was  recalled. 

When  the  warrior  again  appeared  in  the  camp,  he 
was  greeted  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the  emperor 
instantly  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme  command. 
Christians  and  infidels  being  now  prepared  for  battle, 
they  only  waited  for  the  signal  of  attack,  when  XJe- 
gero,  to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  noblv 
offered  to  terminate  the  contest  by  single  combat  with 
the  Saracen  general,  a  proposition  which  the  infidel 
had  the  temerity  to  accept.  In  dreadful  suspense  the 
contending  armies  awaited  the  issue  of  the  combat. 
The  signal  being  given  by  the  emperor,  these  two  lions 
of  war  rushed  mnously  upon  each  other.  The  scimi- 
tar of  the  Saracen  was  opposed  to  the  battle-axe  of 
the  Dane,  and  it  required  all  our  hero's  address  to  cope 
with  his  rival  in  arms.  But  at  last  a  well-directed 
stroke  from  the  weapon  of  Uggero  felled  his  opponent 
to  the  ground,  and  the  infidel  rolled  at  the  feet  of  the 
warrior.  A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  camp  of  the 
Saracens,  whilst  a  shout  of  joy  resounded  from  that 
of  the  Christians. 

Uggero  was  now  borne  in  triumph  to  the  Royal  Pa- 
vilion, where,  bending  the  knee,  he  laid  the  scimitar  of 
his  enemy  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch. 

But  soon  the  hero  sprung  from  the  ground,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  Sire,  remember  your 
oath  1"  and  instantly  the  ghastly,  trembling,  and  teni- 
fied  victim  stood  before  Mm.  Uggero  looked  fiercely 
upon  him,  while  again  brandishing  his  sword,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  is  the  time  for  vengeance ! — instantly 
shall  thou  suffer  the  reward  of  thy  crimes."  And  with 
these  words,  he  rushed  furiously  toward  the  fainting 
Charles,  who,  overcome  with  terror,  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

A  cry  o(  horror  burst  from  the  emperor.    But  Ug- 

Sero  disdaining  to  take  the  life  of  the  assassin,  threw 
w  weapon  from  him,  and  prostrating  himself  before 


the  monarch,  exclaimed,  "  Yon  feel  for  me,  aire,  as  a 
father ;  I  restore  to  thee  thy  son — ^he  who  so  cruelly^ 
depiived  me  of  mine." 

At  this  act  of  tenderness  and  generosity,  loud  acda- 
inations  rent  the  air,  and  the  emperor,  tears  filling  hia 
eyes,  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Uggero,  and  fervently  em- 
braced him. 


ODE  TO   AN   INDIAN   GOLD   COIN. 

WarTTKN  IN  CHJCaiCAL,  MALABAJt. 

Slavs  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine ! 

What  vnoity  hna  liroiight  thee  here  1 
How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  ehine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  ao  dear  1 

The  tent-ropes  flapping  lone  I  hear, 
For  twilight  converse,  arm  in  arm ; 

The  Jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  ear 
When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

By  Chericars  dark  wandering  streams, 

Where  cane-tufts  shodow  all  the  wild, 
Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 

Of  Tevkit  loved  while  sUll  a  child, 

Of  castle  rocks  stupendous  piled 
By  Esk  or  £den*s  clnssic  wave, 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendships  milcd, 
Uncorsed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  slave ! 

Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  fade 

The  perish'd  bliss  of  youiii's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  briglit  on  fancy  play*d, 

Revives  no  more  in  after-time. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime, 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soared  sablime, 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  wave. 

Slave  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear— 
A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night 

My  lonely  widow'd  heart  to  cheer: 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear, 
That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine ; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear, 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  love  me  true ! 
I  crossed  the  tedk>us  ocean-wave. 

To  roam  in  clinns  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  mv  wither'd  heart :  the  grave 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  view— 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave! 

Ha !  corneal  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 

A  wanderer's  baoish'd  heart  forlorn. 
Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 

Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death  has  bomel 

From  love,  from  friendship,  country,  torn, 
To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey, 

Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn  !— 
Go  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay ! 
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Comb  ye,  come  ye,  to  the  green,  green  wood ; 

Loudly  the  blackbird  is  singing. 
The  squirrel  is  feasting  on  blossom  and  bud. 
And  the  curled  fern  is  springing; 

Here  ye  may  sleep 

In  the  moss  so  deep. 
While  the  moon  is  so  warm  and  so  weary, 

And  sweetly  awake 

As  the  sun  through  the  brake 
Bids  the  fauvette  and  white-throat  sing  cheery. 

The  quicken  is  tufted  with  blossom  of  mow, 

And  is  throwing  its  perfume  around  it ; 
The  wryneck  replies  to  the  cuckoo's  halloo, 

For  Joy  that  again  she  has  found  it ; 
The  jay's  red  breast 
Peeps  over  her  nest. 
In  the  midst  of  the  crab  blossoms  bloshiog ; 

And  the  call  of  the  pheasant 

Is  ft^uent  and  pleasant, 
When  all  other  calls  are  hushing.— Howrrr. 
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And  liumb'c  eouIs  most  fain  to  shrink 
Beside  the  riMd  in  weaifneoa. 

From  thee  as  frnin  a  foant  shall  drink 
A  frcaheoed  hope,  and  onwanl  pieM. 
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THE    ROVER. 


With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taaght;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


ALICE. 


Lady,  of  what  nit  thou  dreaming  now  1 

Way  Id  the  iihudow  of  muluew 
Lying  ucrum  itiine  ample  brow, 

Waere  brighiuetw  8ii()iild  be  and  glodoen  1 
Wtiy  id  that  drooping  head 

And  ihta  half  abstracted  eye, 
Seeming  o^  ii  before  ii  spread 

The  joyg  of  the  pntit  did  lie ; 
As  if  uiy  Kpirii  pondered 

The  ibiugB  iti  days  gone  by, 
And  iih:idow8  before  it  wandered, 

Thuughi-hidden,  dreamily. 

Over  thee  nrchea  the  summer's  sky ; 
The  (iummcr't)  gladsome  breath 
U  Htirnng  along  the  plains  beneath, 
That  in  pleasant  kuushtne  lie ; 
Tbe  fur  ulTsun-lii  gl  ;de8. 
The  moving  cloud-trailed  shades, 
Over  ihu  valleys  and  hills  are  creeping, 
Tlie  sieel  blue  river  is  gently  sweeping 
Under  the  shade,  and  fli^hiug  bright 
As  it  rounds  inui  the  glistening  light ; 
And  fur  below  in  silence  go 
All  living  creatures  to  and  fro, 
Diminished  to  a  fairy  show. 

•But  them  thou  sccst  not, 

Wnilc  ihine  abstracted  eye, 

Half  turning  heedlessly, 
GaKetli  upon  some  nearer  spot 
Which  eniereth  not  into  thy  thought: 

A  veil  is  swung  before  thy  sighi. 
And  shining  figures  o'er  it  move. 

Changing  and  restless,  dark  and  bright, 
As  when  a  curuiL  swayeth 
The  picture  upon  It  playeth 

And  shiAuth  with  the  lighL 

Thou  scest— as  from  thy  parapet— 
The  dawning  of  thy  childhood's  prime, 
The  glories  of  a  youthful  time 

Which  long  ago  have  set. 

Again  the  pulse  in  every  vein 
Beats  quickly,  and  a  senti«  of  youth 

Ffpe  from  all  consuetude  of  pain 
Birikes  from  ihy  «»ul  its  sorniwing  chain. 

Thou  art  a  htippy  child  again. 
Truthful  and  yet  uncontcious  of  thy  truth; 
Ho  check  of  Impulse  gives  thee  pause, 

No  fear  that  thou  art  doing  wioug — 
Thy  natural  promptings  are  thy  laws. 

Thy  joy  keeps  gushing  into  soag. 

"The  robin's  song  in  the  di^Lince  hcaid, 
Breaks  not  thy  drnauiy  reverie ; 

It  seemeth  like  some  singing  bird 
That  years  agone  did  f^ing  to  thee : 

And  the  hours  that  thou  hast  grown  beneath 

The  swelling  of  youih's  sunmier  breaUi, 
A  bloksum  feeding  ou  the  air— 

Perchance  the  rose  within  thy  hand 

Hath  borne  thee  to  that  sunny  land,— 
For  nothing  breaks  so  soon  in  twain 

The  bondage  of  iJie  prifsent  hour, 
And  dlrsipntes  all  care  and  pain. 
And  bringeih  back  the  olden  dnys. 
And  yotiih  and  foriui-r  scenes  and  woys, 

Liite  the  sweet  fmt'liing  of  a  flower ; 

And  in  its  leaves  {ierch:ince  there  was 

The  Pcent  o*^  clover  and  sweet  grass. 

The  bubbling  brook's  low  lisping  chime 
That  gurgled  the  green  woikIs  along. 

And  running  like  an  endless  rhyme, 
^Murmured  a  dreamy  undersong; 

The  whispering  muf'ic  of  the  pinea 
Low  rustling  overhead. 

The  trailing  tendrils  of  green  vines 
And  red-brown  leaves  which  carpeted 
The  path  whkh  thou  wen  woot  to  traad, 
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Ere  life  was  sad  and  dull ; 

And  the  bob-o-link*s  song  so  overfhll 
Of  rapturous,  weariless  delight. 
For  loving  of  the  glad  sunli^L 

Perchance  thou  seest  backward  far 
Into  this  land  of  pleasantness,— 
Perchance  less  Joyous  visions  press 
Around  thy  heart,  and  a  sad  sense 
Dibtiirbs  thee  of  the  difference 
Of  things  which  were  and  things  which  are. 
Thou  ihinkest  of  thnt  dream  of  love. 
That  boundless  morning  of  xhe  soui 
When  endless  lunging  'giin  to  move 
Andyearuings  ah  beyond  control ; 
And  then  of  harsh,  cold  words  and  deeds 
Of  sullen  apathy. 
That  lesson  many  a  human  eye 
In  life's  sad  pages  reads. 
And  thou  peichancc  wast  sensitive, 
Smaning  beneath  the  barbed  sting, 
And  cnuldst  not  quickly  overlive 

lis  burning  pain. 
But  felt  the  poison  lingering 

In  every  vein. 
For  one  who  wears  a  tender  heart. 

In  the  rude  crush  of  thoughtless  life, 
Must  often  feel  the  sullen  smart 

Of  cold  indifierence  worse  than  strife, — 
Will  oAen  feel  youth's  boundless  faith 
Wilt  'neath  reality's  chill  breath, 
And  know  at  last  that  they  who  lean 
On  custom,  fortune,  favor,  trust 
A  reed  wlik:h  crtuiibles  all  to  dust ; 
And  they  alune  whotee  life  within 
Is  self  supporU'd,  self  sustained, 
May  upward  look  and  dare  all  chance, 
All  freaks  of  clinngeful  circimistance. 

And  know  thnt  they  a  place  have  gained 
Where  fenr,  and  injnry,  and  shame 
Are  like  an  idly  spoken  name, — 
Which  though  the  whole  world  fall  beside, 
Fixed  and  unconquered  can  abide; 
From  which  all  things  around  shall  seem 
Fair  as  the  pcenery  of  a  dream ; 
And  even  harsh  things  be  more  kind. 
And  rudest  facts  but  as  the  rind 

Wherein  a  nature  bold  and  strong 
Hath  drawn  ltM:lf,  for  over-fear, 
Lest  smooth  words  teach  him  soon  to  steer 
Bewilderingly  'twixt  right  and  wrong. 

Turn  back,  dear  lady,  to  thy  life,— 
Believe  that  thou  may'st  make  this  earth. 

Harsh  though  It  seem,  ond  full  of  strife, 
Hrippy  and  glad  by  thine  own  worth. 
For  nothing  liveth  unto  tliee 

But  by  the  life  within, 
And  all  that  thou  on  earth  canst  see 

Is  its  rifl'.'cttKl  imagery. 

Sad,  troubled,  or  serene. 
Bmv  not  before  the  sullen  past. 

That  Kpenks  of  rustcm  unto  thee. 
But  all  within  thy  heart  broad  cast 

Sow  in  life's  seed-field  generously. 

Act  out  the  holy  dreams  of  youth, 
Stand  fi  m  bv  that  ideal  hope 
That  filled  thy  childhood's  boundless  scope. 

Put  into  every  action  truth  ; 
With  ft-arless  and  uncloudcil  eye 

L(iok  forward  on  thine  opening  path, 
From  all  disguise  of  meanness  fiy, 

And  keep  through  nspirniion,  fhith  ; 
Then  t^hall  a  new  spring  bU-n  the  earthy 

And  in  thy  soul  the  world's  annoys 

Shall  vnnUh,  or  shall  change  to  joy% 
And  life  be  as  anotlier  birth. 
The  world  so  dark  and  dim  erewhile. 
Shall  wear  the  sunlight  of  a  smile, 
And  htunb'e  souls  most  foin  to  shrink 

Beride  the  road  in  wearinen. 
From  thee  as  from  a  foiut  shall  drink 

A  frcahened  hope,  and  onward  ptem. 
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"Thebe  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days" — 
thus  in  the  very  language  of  scripture  one  is  led  to  ex- 
claim, when  contemplailng  Egypt,  the  mother  of  civil- 
ization, the  cradle  of  the  arts,  the  one  kingdom  stand- 
ing alone  among  the  ancient  things  of  e&nh—Uu  an- 
cunt  among  all  that  is  old.  While  its  origin  is  lost  amid 
a  dark  and  obscure  mythology,  Egypt  has  lived  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  own  ruins  to  witness  kingdoms  and 
dynasties  rise,  flourish,  and  disappear  under  the  un- 
failing progress  of  time,  and  nations,  once  the  glory  and 
terror  of  tne  earth,  fade  away,  till  their  memory  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  remains  of  their  genius,  their  works  of 
taste,  or  the  splendor  of  their  ruins. 

Egypt  remains,  shorn  of  her  beams  it  is  true,  yet 
does  she  live  with  a  name  as  enduring  as  the  materials 
of  which  her  stupendous  and  eiant-like  monuments 
are  constructed.  Carry  the  mind  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Tiber  with  its  vines  and  olives  glided  in  soli- 
tary beauty  between  its  verdant  banks,  and  the  seven 
hUls,  crowned  with  vegetation  to  their  very  summits, 
resounded  only  to  the  melody  of  the  wild  bird  or  the 
tread  of  the  ferocious  beast,  ere  Romulus  had  laid  the 
foundations  even  of  the  "  Eternal  City,"  and  ^hat  was 
Egypt  then  7  She  had  become  ruinous  with  age ;  her 
surplus  population  had  centuries  before  carried  the  arts 
to  other  lands,  and  peopled  kin^oms  that  were  the 
riory  of  the  earth.  Greece,  retaining  the  elements  of 
ptian  greatness,  had  remodelled  every  thing  with 
dter  and  more  exuberant  taste ;  the  superb  grandeur 


of  the  original  country  had  yielded  to  the  elegant  fancy 
of  a  refined  and  chastened  judgment,  and  arts  and  lite- 
rature, freed  from  the  thraldom  of  a  gloomv  priesthood, 
started  at  once  to  life,  like  the  fabled  goddess,  armed 
and  full-grown. 

Surely,  "there  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those 
days,"  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  when  beholding  the 
stupendous  works  of  human  labor  that  date  their  ori- 
gin to  a  period  anterior  to  any  certain  records.  The 
mountain  of  solid  granite  has  been  excavated  into  an 
idolatrous  temple,  and  the  chisel  of  the  artist  has 
wrought  upon  its  surface  immense  figures  of  men,  who 
thousands  and  thousands  of  vears  ago  figured  upon  the 
arena  of  life,  and  performed  the  exploits  there  recorded. 
There  are  the  mementoes  of  their  greatness,  though 
their  names  have  long  since  passed  away  and  are  for- 
gotten. Yet,  there  stand  those  colossal  men.  the 
champions  of  ancient  Egypt,  living  in  imperishable 
eranite,  looking  from  the  sepulchre  of  centuries  upon 
the  generations  that  stare  in  wonderment  upon  them, 
not  one  of  whom  can  lift  the  veil  which  time  has  thrown 
over  their  name  and  deeds.  The  history  of  the  whole 
world,  so  far  as  it  is  now  known  to  man,  might  have 
been  written  as  it  transpired,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  yet  the  shadows  of  unknown  times 
would  rest  upon  their  summits. 

Were  these  immense  statues,  these  stupendous 
works  of  human  labor,  of  which  nothing  certain  can  be 
known,  constructed  by  a  race  like  our  own  1  If  so, 
the  mechanic  arts  must  have  arrived  at  the  greatest 
possible  perfection,  and  the  population  must  have  been 
numerous  beyond  conception,  or  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  their  construction  would  have  been  too 
great  for  the  endurance  of  human  patience,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  princely  revenues  required,  even  supposing, 
as  was  most  likely  the  case,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
mere  serfs  of  the  soil,  the  passive  slaves  of  despots. 
Of  what  grandeur  of  conception,  what  vaatness  and 
magnificence  of  design,  must  that  people  have  been 
capable,  who  reared  those  wonders  of  the  worid !  Shall 
we  account  for  these  things  in  this  way,  or  shall  we 
adopt  the  fabulous  belief  of  Titans  and  giants,  and  pro- 
nounce the  wars  wa^d  agoinst  the  celestial  powers  no 
more  than  the  mystical  and  figurative  languacfe  of  the 
ancients,  by  which  they  would  indicate  the  altitude  of 
these  gigantic  structures?  The  heaping  of  Pellcon 
unon  Ossa,  nothine  more  than  the  immense  granite 
blocks  torn  from  the  mountain  side  to  rear  the  Pyra- 
mids? 

Was  it  80?    Upon  this  supposition  these  works  of 


art  are  no  longer  of  preposterous  dimensions.  No 
grandeur  of  conception,  no  lofty  imagination  was  re- 
quired ;  they  had  only  to  chisel  figures  after  their  own 
models,  and  of  the  very  material  they  chose,  and  they 
would  stand  for  the  amazement  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
They  had  only  to  exert  iheir  own  prodigious  strength,, 
and  the  pastime  of  the  giants  would  remain  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  The  Pyramids  may  have  been  their  ob- 
servatories ;  very  probably,  under  any  theory,  they  were 
the  observatories  of  the  strange  people  who  constructed 
them. 

We  pass  into  Syria,  into  ancient  Greece,  into  India,. 
and  more  wonderiul  still,  into  the  new  hemisphere,  and 
we  find  analagous  structures,  all  of  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  cyclopean  builders.  Who  were  they  I 
what  were  they  7   Who  shall  answer  1 

But  it  is  of  Egy^t  we  would  speak.  We  must  go 
back  to  a  period  long  prior  to  any  certain  chronolonr, 
if  we  would  even  attempt  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
refinement  and  resources  of  this  wonderful  people. 
We  must  violate  the  gloomy  sanctuary  of  the  mauso- 
leum and  catacomb,  be  able  to  interpret  the  hierogly- 
phics of  their  decaying  temples,  and  wandering  amid 
their  time-honored  Pyramids,  be  gifted  with  a  mental 
vision  that  penetrates  the  dim  twilight  of  ages,  if  we 
would  solve  the  mystery  of  the  eariy  Egyptians. 

Egypt,  amid  the  nations  of  the  earth,  reminds  us,  if 
we  may  *'  compare  great  things  with  small,"  of  the  old 
oak  that  has  braved  the  storms  and  the  changes  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  beheld  sapling  after  sapling  rise  in. 
its  shadow,  grow  to  maturity  and  decani  while  its  own' 
form  became  but  the  more  venerable  with  the  moss  of 
The  Paithenon,  the  CoUiseum,  and  the  palace 


of  the  Alhambra,  have  each  been  the  pride  and  glory 
of  their  respective  nations,  and  are  now  yenerable  in 
ruins.  But  neither  the  elegant  Greek,  the  stem  Ro- 
man, nor  the  haughty  Moor,  could,  more  than  our- 
selves, penetrate  tne  obscurity  that  veils  the  builders 
of  these  vast  edifices,  which  vie  in  durability  with  the 
"everlasting  hills." 

In  the  time  of  Abraham,  Egypt  must  have  been  great 
and  powerful,  and  the  caravan  on  its  way  to  Memphis 
might  have  reposed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids, 
even  as  do  the  travelers  of  our  own  times.  For  what 
purpose  were  these  built?  They  were  undoubtedly  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  dark  and  mystical  religion 
of  the  builders ;  and  as  the  priesthood  monopolized  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  age,  they  might  nave  made 
advances  In  astronomy,  which  were  concealed  from  the 
vulgar,  that  they  might  the  better  operate  upon  their 
feara  and  superetitions.  It  would  be  natural  for  a  cor- 
rupt priesthood,  who  by  long  and  attentive  observation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been  able  to  calculate  some 
of  their  phenomena,  to  endeavor  to  turn  their  know- 
ledge to  such  an  account.  And  the  fulfilment  of  theiir 
predictions  with  regard  to  the  movements  and  appear- 
ance of  the  planets  would  naturally  deepen  the  awe 
with  which  they  would  be  regarded  both  by  prince  and 
people. 

The  facts,  that  the  faces  of  the  Pyramids  always  look 
to  the  four  cardinal  points  and  the  entrance  according 
to  modern  observation  being  upon  the  same  side,  and 
the  descent  at  about  the  same  angle^  and  precisely  at 
the  termination  of  the  descent  the  visitor  being  able  to 
behold  through  the  entrance  the  north  star— these  facts 
would  seem  to  place  It  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  struc- 
tures were  connected  with  astronomical  observations. 
It  was  here  that  Herodotus,  Pythagoras,  Homer,  and 
all  the  wise  and  gifted  of  Greece,  sat  at  the  feet  of  aik 
Egyptian  priesthood  and  Imbibed  those  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  which  they  were  to  convey  to 
their  own  soil,  where,  touched  by  a  livelier  fancy  and 
more  elegant  taste,  they  were  to  produce  works  that 
remain  to  this  day,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  tho 
worid. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  sailing  up  the  Nile  when 
Memphis  and  Thebes  were  in  all  their  glory,  and  the 
Pyramids,  unscathed  by  the  hand  of  the  barbarian,  aent 
back  the  flashes  of  the  declining  sun  from  their  cover- 
ing of  marble.  Yonder,  with  a  delicious  dreamy  mo- 
tion, Is  the  royal  yacht  glittering  with  gold  and  be- 
studded  with  gems,  the  gossamer  streamera  flashing 
like  rainbows  in  the  light— here,  the  gay  barge  darts 
by  to  the  measured  dip  of  the  oar,  wliUe  innumerable 
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berks,  made  of  the  classical  papyrus,  are  filled  with 
merry  groups. 

Look  away  to  the  east,  and  through  the  transparent 
atmosphere  you  behold  a  caravan  on  its  return  from 
distant  India,  bearing  gums  and  spices,  pearls  and  gems 
and  costly  purple,  in  exchange  for  the  grain  and  linen 
of  Egypt.  Another  from  the  west  has  crossed  the  arid 
desert  with  patient  camel  and  fiery  steed,  the  whole 
consisting  oi  a  motley  array  of  Egyptian  merchants, 
Arabian  freebooters,  and  sooty  Africans,  bringing  ivory, 
gold  dust,  choice  woods,  and  slaves. 

Mark  how  the  rays  or  the  sun  rest  on  the  glittering 
tops  of  the  Pyramids,  and  how  like  a  vista  their  relative 
distances  lessen,  as  we  leave  Cheops  and  Cephrenas 
fiir  behind  us.  Upon  every  side  is  the  appearance  of  a 
dense  and  active  population.  Every  little  lake  is  alive 
with  boats,  and  the  innumerable  canals  are  covered 
with  all  classes  of  inhabitants,  eager  to  enjoy  the  re- 
freshing breeze  that  springs  up  as  the  day  closes. 

The  palm,  the  plantain,  and  the  gigantic  sycamore 
wave  their  green  branches ;  while  the  graceful  obelisk, 
covered  with  symbolical  representations,  lifts  its  taper 
spire  to  the  skies.  The  sacred  lotus  reposes  its  pure 
chalice  upon  the  waters,  and  fills  the  air  with  fragrance. 
Tall  grain  waves  like  a  sea  of  green,  while  the  vme  and 
the  melon  are  flinging  their  treasures  to  the  very  river's 
brink.  Gu;antic  statues,  like  genii  of  the  place,  over- 
look the  liver,  and  their  immense  shadows  create  an 
awe  almost  amounting  to  terror  as  they  stand  with 
fixed  features  against  the  sky. 

And  now  Thebes,  mother  of  cities,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  hundred  gates,  breaks  like  a  spell  of  enchant- 
ment upon  the  senses.  A  hundred  gates— so  say  his- 
torians; but  Volney  thinks  we  should  read  temples 
instead  of  giites.  And  this  perhaps  is  not  an  improba- 
ble suggestion,  when  it  is  remembered  that  upon  any 
signal  event  the  princes  of  Egypt  were  in  the  habit  of 
erecting  "  gateways"  which  were  in  fact  nothing  less 
than  costlv  structures  elaborately  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics,  statuary,. etc.,  difficult  of  access,  of  im- 
piegnable  strength,  and  forming  the  entrance  to  tem- 
ples, avenues  or  walks.  It  is  probable  the  monument 
to  which  Cleopatra  retired  to  die  after  the  downfall  of 
Antony  may  have  been  one  of  these  gateways. 

Mark  how  the  beautiful  acacia  gleams  in  the  midst 
of  long  coionades,  and  how  the  magnificent  cornice 
that  surmounts  the  loftv  structure  imparts  to  the  whole 
an  air  of  grandeur  and  cfurability.  Heavy  gateways  are 
reflected  upon  the  river  on  either  hand,  and  the  elegant 
obelisk  gleams  everywhere  through  a  wilderness  of 
verdure.  The  sacred  Ibis  floats  in  a  sea  of  blue,  and 
now  alights  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  musical  Mem- 
non,  and  trims  his  long  sable  pinions. 

Yonder  amidst  an  avenue  of  Sphinxes,  that  every 
where  guard  the  temples  of  the  gods,  is  a  procession 
of  the  priesthood,  slowly  and  sternly  wending  their  way 
to  some  distinguished  fane  in  celebration  of  their  mys- 
tic rites.  Dark,  bloody,  and  mysterious  must  they 
have  been,  as  was  the  character  of  the  people.  One 
can  almost  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  human  victim  as  he 
Is  bound  upon  the  altar  of  the  idol. 

And  now  fronting  the  river  on  either  hand  appear 
four  magnificent  temples,  embowered  in  palms  and 
sycamores,  and  guarded  by  enormous  sphinxes  and 
gigantic  statuary.  Pile  above  pile  rises  the  massive 
architecture  of  these  gorgeous  temples,  stretching  away 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  But  who  shall  dare  de- 
scribe Kamac  and  Luxor,  Oair  and  Midenet  Abou,  or 
presume  to  lift  the  veil  that  for  ages  has  shrouded  the 
mysterious  worship  within  those  walls  1  As  we  gaze 
npon  their  superb  gate^'ays,  vast  and  covered  with 
sculpture,  the  shadows  deepen,  and  heavy  cornice  and 
ma^ve  pillara  commingle,  till  all  is  lost  in  gloom  and 
obscurity.  And  this  was  Egypt,  ere  Homer  sang,  or 
the  Penates  of  ^neas  had  found  an  asylum. 

From  being  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  promul- 
pator  of  laws,  and  the  distributor  of  knowledge,  Egypt 
has  been  for  ages  sunk  in  servitude  and  debasement, 
the  hapless  tool  of  any  despot  who  might  choose  to 
make  the  land  a  field  for  his  ambition.  But  the  sceptre 
of  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  have  long 
since  yielded  to  the  iron  hand  of  the  Saracen,  and 
""  pt  aopeare  readv  once  more  to  assert  her  dJfgnity 
~i  her  stanoing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


Mehemet  All  at  one  time  seemed,  in  every  thing  but 
name,  independent  of  the  Porte.  Under  his  stem  and 
despotic  sway  his  people  were  emerging  from  the  de- 
basement into  which  they  had  been  for  ages  plunged. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  was  reviving;  her  cotton 
and  rice  finding  their  way  to  European  ports;  manu- 
factories and  schools  were  established ;  improvements 
of  every  kind  encouraged ;  European  tactics  introduced 
to  the  soldiery,  andnhe  Pacha,  by  an  enlightened  and 
judicious  policy,  seemed  about  to  restore  Egypt  to  some 
degree  of  her  former  splendor. 
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BY  H.  J.  COXWAY. 

At  the  time  that  Philippo- Maria  Visconti,  that  most 
consummate  of  tyrants,  wore  the  ducal  crown  of  MUan, 
there  dwelt  in  that  fair  city  two  noble  famiUsB,  between 
whom  had  subsisted,  for  several  generations,  a  close 
alliance.  These  families  were  the  Montelermos  and 
the  Vitellis.  These  names  had  been  distinguished  in 
the  early  and  virtuous  times,  when  the  Milanese,  inspi- 
red with  an  ardent  passion  for  liberty,  set  ail  Italy  a 
glorious  example,  in  the  heroic  struggle  which  tney 
maintained  for  freedom,  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire  under  the  conduct  of  that  great  captain,  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa.  Those  days  hacflong  since  departed, 
and  freedom  had  become  a  forbidden  word  in  Milan ; 
yet  the  Montelermos  and  the  Vitellis,  though  compel- 
led to  submit  to  the  succession  of  tjrranniciBl  despots 
who  usurped  their  natural  rights,  still  preserved  among 
their  degenerate  countrymen  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tion for  probity  and  honor.  A  remarkable  coincidence 
seemed  to  attend  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  these  two 
houses.  Both  had  risen  from  obscurity,  in  the  patriot- 
ic struggle  against  the  empire ;  both  had  been  ennobled 
for  de^s  performed  in  the  same  bloody  field,  and,  after 
several  intermarriages  between  the  different  branches^ 
both  houses  now  saw  themselves  reduced  to  a  single 
representative  on  either  side.  Julian  de  Montelermo, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  the  sole  survivor  of  his  race^ 
and  Adrian  Vitelli,  with  his  only  daughter,  Isadora, 
were  the  last  of  their  name. 

The  father  of  Julian,  when  on  his  death-bed,  had  ex- 
pressed to  his  friend,  Adrian,  an  ardent  desire  that  the 
families  might  be  united  in  the  persons  of  their  child- 
ren— a  desire  that  met  with  a  warm  response  in  the 
bosom  of  Adrian,  who,  alive  to  the  ancient  feeling  of 
regard  that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  families^ 
and  loving  the  amiable  Julian  as  his  son,  could  desire 
for  his  Isadora  no  better  nor  more  suitable  protector. 
The  affection  of  the  parents  was,  however,  too  sincere 
to  allow  them  to  make  any  attempt  to  trammel  the 
feelings  of  their  children ;  and  Adrian  VitelU,  while  he 
promised  his  dying  friend  to  bestow  on  Julian  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  whenever  it  was  demanded,  assured  him 
that  he  wc^uld  make  no  effort  to  bias  the  young  man's 
election.  And  he  kept  his  word.  The  Vitelu  palace 
was  ever  open  to  Julian,  and  a  warm  welcome  ever 
greeted  his  entrance ;  but  he  was  never  penuaded  by 
anything  b\it  genuine  kindness  to  renew  nis  visit. 

The  wishes  of  the  parents,  however,  without  effort  • 
on  their  own  part,  were  apparently  gratified.  The 
charms  of  the  fair  Isadora  soon  made  a  complete  con- 
quest of  the  ardent  Julian,  and  she,  though  refraining 
with  maiden  coyness  from  at  once  blessing  his  suit 
with  an  avowal  of  a  reciprocal  passion,  with  her  elo- 
ouent  eyes  told  him  plainly  enough  that  he  need  not 
despair.  They  now  met  daily,  and  Julian  having  at 
length  extorted  from  his  adored  the  desired  confesston, 
hastened  to  her  father  to  declare  his  passion  and  de- 
mand his  daughter's  hand. 

"  I  thank  heaven !"  exclaimed  Adrian  Vitelli,  after 
listening  to  the  young  man,  "that  this  is  so.  It 
was  the  earnest  wish  of  your  father's  heart,  as  it  has 
long  been  of  mine,  that  you  should  wed  my  Isadora. 
She  is  yours,  my  son,  and  may  the  grace  of  heaven  be 
upon  your  union,  that  though  the  name  of  Vitelli  must 
become  extinct  In  my  tomb,  the  blood  of  our  race,  min- 
gled with  the  pure  stream  of  your  own,  may  yet  de* 
scend  to  posterity." 
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The  day  foi  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  was  ap- 
pointed, and  had  already  approached  within  a  few 
weeks,  when  one  of  those  ruptures  which  so  frequently 
occurred  between  the  Italian  states  at  that  peiiod,  break- 
ing out  between  Florence  and  Milan,  Adiian  Vitelli, 
who  held  a  command  in  the  service  of  the  sovereign  he 
despised,  was  compelled  to  hasten  to  the  field.  'I'his 
was  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  lovers :  to  Julian, 
as  it  might  probably  postpone  the^day  of  his  bliss  for 
some  time ;  and  to  Isadora,  as  it  deprived  her  of  the 
society  of  a  father  she  tenderly  loved,  and  exposed  his 
life  to  all  the  dreadful  casualties  of  war.  As  tney  were 
already  affianced,  however,  the  absence  of  Adrian  did 
not  prevent  his  daughter  from  receiving  the  visits  of 
her  lover.  They  met  daily,  and  each  succeeding  inter- 
view Increased  the  ardor  of  that  passion  that  burned  in 
the  bosom  of  each. 

It  was  midnight,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  Vitelli 
palace.  In  a  spacious  saloon,  the  arched  roof  of  which 
rested  upon  pillars  of  polished  marble,  sat  the  fair  Isa- 
dora; and  at  her  feet,  reclining  on  the  marble  floor,  his 
arm  onlv  resting  on  a  silken  cushion,  was  her  lover.  A 
subdued  light  pervaded  the  apartment,  which  emanated 
from  an  immense  lamp  that  was  borne  aloft  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  saloon,  by  a  bronze  Atlas  of  colossal  height. 
The  beams  of  light,  passing  through  a  globe  of  ground 
fflass,  fell  with  a  mellow  lustre  upon  all  around,  gleam- 
Dig  like  moonlight  upon  the  polished  floor,  and  casting 
prostrate  the  shadows  of  the  tall  pillars  like  the  figures 
of  sleeping  giants.  The  open  doors  on  one  side  of  the 
saloon  gave  entrance  to  a  broad  terrace,  which  descen- 
ded by  steps  to  the  garden  beyond,  where  the  orange 
and  citron,  displaying  at  once  their  golden  fruit  and 
white  blossom,  sent  clouds  of  fragrance  nt  every  wan- 
dering breath  that  visited  them,  and  shook  thtir  dark 
nn,  laurel-like  leaves  in  the  glittering  moonlight, 
ras  a  beautiful  scene,  and  harmoniz^  wtll  with 
those  youthful  forms  whose  presence  made  its  beauty 
perfect.  Few  figures  were  more  symetrical  than  Juli- 
anas, and  as  he  reclined  on  the  white  marble  floor,  his 
dark  dress  displayed  by  the  contrast  every  curve  and 
line  of  its  elegant  contour.  His  fine  face  turned  up- 
ward, was  illuminated  by  the  soil  and  steady  lustre  of 
the  lamp,  and  slowed  with  all  the  ambition  of  youth 
and  love,  as  in  tne  low,  rich  tones  of  passion,  he  ad- 
dressed his  heart's  idol.  And  well  might  his  love  be 
adoration  when  he  gazed  upon  that  matchless  face. 
Perfect  in  all  the  attnbutes  of  classic  beauty,  it  was  at 
the  same  time  animated  and  enriched  by  that  indescri- 
bable expression  of  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  love 
imprints  upon  the  brow  of  woman.  Her  whole  soul 
aeemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  object  before  her,  as  in 
perfect  silence  she  listened  to  his  words,  and  drank  in 
through  her  own  the  light  of  his  eyes.  Her  dress,  as 
well  as  the  delicate  proportions  of  her  figure,  were  in 
happy  contrast  with  tier  lover's.  A  white  robe  of  rich 
satin  enveloped  her  form,  and  according  to  the  style  of 
the  time,  displayed  tha  whiteness  of  her  neck  and  the 
tapering  symetry  of  her  waist,  while  its  ample  skirt, 
forming  a  long  train,  lay  in  thick  folds  about  her  feet, 
and  hid  them  from  the  view.  She  was  without  orna- 
ment of  any  kind,  save  a  string  of  pearls,  that,  hanging 
round  her  neck,  descended  to  her  waist  and  support- 
ed a  small  ivory  crucifix. 

"  You  are  silent,  my  Isadora,"  said  Julian,  as  he 
acain  pressed  her  passive  hand  to  his  lips;  "you  are 
«ilent :  why  does  nbt  my  beloved  speak  to  me  T* 

A  gentle  sigh  broke  from  the  heaving  bosom  of  Isa- 
dora, as  she  seemed  to  awake  at  her  lover's  question 
■from  some  sweet  reverie. 

"Pardon  me,"  she  murmured,  "I  did  not  hear  you, 
Julian." 

"  Nay,"  he  said  half  pettishly,  "  this  is  unkind,  now ; 
•here  have  I  been  talking  to  you  this  half  hour,  and 
using  all  the  moving  arguments  I  could  think  of  to  in- 
duce you  to  comply  with  my  proposal,  and  now  you 
•ay  you  did  not  hear  me." 

•  "  It  is  too  true,  love,"  replied  the  fair  girl,  with  a 
smile  at  her  lover's  pique ;  "  but  be  not  angry  with  me 
for  my  seeming  neglect,  for  though  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  you  said,  I  assure  you  I  was  attending  to  you 
most  thoiightfully."  ^ 

«i  "^^S??"«  to  rooi  «nd  yet  not  hear  me,"  said  Ju- 
lian.   "I  hope  my  love  has  not  grown  deaf  7" 


"O  no,"  she  answered,  "I  am  not  deaf;"  and  then 
stooping  till  her  brow  rested  upon  his  shoulder,  while 
a  lien  blush  overspread  her  face,  she  continued :  "  you 
looked  so  beautiful,  Julian,  as  you  lay  at  my  feet,  that 
I  forgot  to  listen  as  I  gazed,  and  your  words  only  mur- 
mured in  my  ears  like  the  sounds  of  sweet  music." 

"O,  sweet  fiatterer!"  cried  Julian,  as  lising  he  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  himself  beside  her  on  the 
couch ;  "  then  you  heard  not  my  proposal  1" 

"  What  proposal  7"  she  asked. 

*'That  I  shall  wiite  to  your  father,"  answered  Julian, 
"  and  request  his  permission  for  our  immediate  union.*' 

"  Never !"  she  exclaimed  quickly.  "  I  wonder  at  you, 
Julian,  that  you  should  suppose  me  capable  of  such  an 
act  What  would  my  dear  father  think  of  me,  i^ 
while  he  lies  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and  calami- 
ties of  war,  I  should  show  myself  so  little  regardful  of 
him,  as  to  allow  such  a  request  to  be  made  V* 

**  But  you  know,  love,"  replied  Julian,  "  that  to-mor- 
row is  the  day  that  your  father  himself  appointed  for 
our  nuptials,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  wish  his  ab- 
sence to  delay  our  happiness.  If  you  wish  not  that  I 
should  wiite,  yet,  deafest,  delay  not  to  bless  me." 

'*  What  mean  you  7"  she  asked. 

"I  mean"  he  replied,  pressing  her  to  hia  heart,  "that 
you  must  to-morrow  redeem  the  pledge  you  gave  at 
our  contractiuff,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven  TOcome 
mine  forever.  Father  Giovanni  has  promised  to  per- 
Ibrui  the  ceremony  whenever  I  may  call  upon  him,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  fioni  taking  place." 

She  rested  her  blushing  cheek  upon  his  shoulder  as 
she  murmured :  "  Wait,  love,  a  little,  a  little  longer  yet." 

"  Then  you  love  me  not,  Isadora,  as  I  thought  you 
did,"  he  exclaimed,  "  or  you  would  not  wish  to  defer 
the  moment  that  is  to  give  us  to  each  other.  O !  if  you 
loved  as  I  do,  no  feelings  of  filial  regard — no  scruples 
of  maiden  delicacy  could  induce  you  to  refuse  the  re- 
quest I  have  made.    You  love  me  no  longer,  Isadora." 

"  Unkind  Julian  !  to  say  so,"  murmured  Isadora,  as 
a  glitteiing  tear  fell  from  her  dark  eye  upon  his  hand. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  cried,  "forgive  me;  I  will  press 
you  no  more ;"  and  he  kissed  her  drooping  eyelids  as 
he  spoke. 

They  remained  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  his  arm 
supporting  her  waist,  while  her  brow  rested  on  his 
shoulder.  A  profound  sigh  at  length  escaped  her,  axid 
looking  up,  she  said  : 

"Julian,  I  will  do  anything  to  please  you." 

"And will  you  wed  me  to-moirow,  dearest 7"  he  ex» 
claimed  eagerly. 

"  I  will,"  she  replied,  as  she  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

At  that  moment  the  lovers  were  startled  by  a  rustling 
noise  near  them.  Julian  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  look- 
ing round  quickly,  perceived  some  one  gliding  down 
the  steps  of  the  terrace.  He  rushed  towaid  the  re- 
treating figure,  and  in  a  few  moments  re-entered  the 
saloon,  grasping  by  the  arm  a  hindsome  boy  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  very  richly  dressed. 

"Y  ou  have  a  courtly  page,  lady,"  exclaimed  Julian, 
as  he  led  the  boy  toward  her.  "I  found  him  stealing 
away,  and  have  no  doubt  he  has  been  playing  the  tist- 
ener.    Speak,  sirrah !  was  it  not  so  7'* 

The  boy  remained  sullenly  silent. 

"  What  I"  cried  Julian  angrily,  and  shaking  him  vio- 
lently, "are  you  possessed  of  a  dumb  devil  7  Speak. 
or  I  shall  quickly  shake  an  answer  from  you." 

Bv  a  sudden  effort  the  boy  released  himself  from  Ju- 
lian s  grasp,  and  rushing. to  Isadora,  knelt  at  her  feet. 

"I  have  done  wrong,'^he  cried  with  much  emotion, 
"  and  from  you,  senora,  I  will  receive  any  punishment 
you  choose  to  inflict ;  but  to  you  only  am  I  answera- 
ble for  my  faults,  and  from  you  only  will  I  submit  to 
reproof." 

"I  am  much  offended  with  you,  Geronimo,"  said 
Isadora.  "  You  have  acted  unworthily  and  rudely ; 
bu  bihra  I  sp)ik  further,  mike  your  subinisaion  to 
signior  Julian." 

"  Never  1"  exclaimed  the  page,  starting  to  his  feet^ 
and  casting  a  glance  of  defiance  at  Julian. 

"Then  leave  me,  siiTah !"  cried  Isadora,  in  a  voice 
of  anger,  "and  let  me  see  you  no  more." 

"  And  before  you  go,  sir  Page,"  said  Julian,  "teceive 
the  guerdon  of  a  base  act." 
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As  he  spoke  he  stnick  him  Hghtlv  on  the  cheek.  A 
sadden  fury  seemed  to  possess  the  boy.  In  an  instant 
his  countenance  became  deadly  pale,  his  whole  frame 
trembled,  and  drawing  a  small  aagger  which  he  wore 
at  his  side,  he  sprung  upon  Julian.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, avoided  the  blow  which  was  aimed  at  his  breast 
by  springing  nimbly  aside,  and  then  seizing  the  infuri- 
ated boy  by  the  arm,  he  wrested  the  poniard  from  his 
grasp,  and  threw  it  far  into  the  garden.  Geronimo  cost 
upon  hliu  a  malignant  glance,  and  rushed  from  the 
saloon. 

On  the  following  morning,  before  the -vesper  bell  had 
rung,  there  stood  in  a  amair  chapel  of  the  Franciscan 
convent,  the  good  father  Giovanni,  and  two  other  per- 
sons closely  enveloped  in  cloaks.  By  the  dim  lis^ht  of 
the  solitary  lamp  which  faintly  illuminated  the  chapel, 
the  priest  proceeded  to  read  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Julian  dc  Montelermo  and  Isado- 
ra ViielU  were  linked  together  in  the  indissoluble  bonds 
of  sacred  wedlock.  After  receiving  a  fervent  blessing 
from  the  good  father  who  had  united  them,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  quitted  the  chapol,  and  proceeded  in 
the  gray  light  of  the  dawning  day  toward  the  Vltclli 
palace.  They  were  both  two  much  occupied  with  each 
other  to  perceive  that  upon  quitting  the  chapel  they 
were  followed  by  some  person,  enveloped  like  them- 
selves, in  a  cloak ;  and  when  they  stopped  within  sight 
of  the  bride's  home,  they  failed  to  remark  that  the  same 
person  stopped  likewise,  and,  screened  within  a  porti- 
co, stood  near  enough  to  hear  every  word  that  passed 
between  them.  That,  however,  seemed  but  little  cal- 
culated to  extend  his  information.  All  that  was  utter- 
ed was  a  hasty  farewell,  and  these  words  pronounced 
by  Julian :  *' Remember  six !"  With  those  words  the 
newly  wedded  pair  separated,  Isadora  entering  her 
home,  and  Julian  retiring  in  an  opposite  direction.  As 
they  disappeared,  the  listener  stepped  from  his  conceal- 
ment and  was  about  to  follow  Julian,  when  the  voices 
.of  persons  advancing  from  that  direction,  caused  him 
to  pause,  and  then  to  withdraw  a^in  into  the  shadow 
of  the  portico.  As  be  stood  in  his  concealment,  the 
persons  whom  he  had  heard  advanced,  and  he  could 
distinguish  by  the  increasing  light  of  the  morning,  the 
figures  of  the  party.  They  were  three,  evidently  from 
the  richness  of  their  dress,  all  men  of  rank,  though  the 
centre  one  seemed  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  deference 
by  the  other  two.  They  were  all  masked,  and  walked 
rapidly,  conversing  freely  as  they  went.  As  they  pass- 
ed the  portico,  one  of  them  was  heard  to  say  :  **  She 
was  too  much  honored  by  your  highness' s  notice." 
Those  words  seemed  to  proauce  a  sudden  effect  upon 
the  listener.  He  startsd,  gazod  cagDriy  after  the  reii 
ring  figures  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  springing  for- 
ward, lollowed  them  cnatiously  at  a  short  distance. 

After  traversing  a  fpw  streets,  they  came  to  the 
square  in  which  stood  th^  ducal  palace.  All  was  here 
silence  and  repose;  a  single  halbadier  of  the  guard 
paced  slowly  to  and  fro  in  the  great  portico  of  the  pa- 
lace; no  other  living  thing  was  visible.  The  three 
crossed  the  square  to  tho  ducal  abode,  and  ran  up  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  portico.  The  sentinel  challenged, 
and  presented  his  pike,  bat  the  centre  oha  of  the  three. 
who  was  now  in  advance  of  the  other  two,  removed 
his  mask  for  a  moment,  and  the  sotdisr,  raising  the 
point  of  his  lance,  stood  motionless  till  they  all  passed 
nim.  The  person  who  had  followed  them  thus  far,  had 
gradually  lessened  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  party  he  was  following,  till  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
palace,  he  was  but  a  few  paces  behind  them.  When 
they  ascended  the  steps  he  had  sprung  up  nimbly  after 
them,  and  was  now  so  near  that  the  sentinel,  thinking 
him  one  of  the  party,  made  no  opposition  to  his  en- 
trance. Passing  through  the  vestibule,  the  party  en- 
tered a  large  hall,  at  the  further  end  of  which  a  spa- 
clous  stairway  of  white  marble  led  to  the  upper  apart- 
ments. The  principal  personage  of  the  three  passed 
directly  forward  to  the  stair,  while  the  other  two  turn- 
ed off  to  the  right,  down  one  of  the  numerous  passages 
that  entered  the  great  hall.  He  who  had  followed  the 
party  sprang  lightly  after  the  person  who  was  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice : 

**  My  lord,  an  audience;  I  crave  an  audience  of  your, 
highness." 

The  duke  (for  it  was  the  Viscond  himself)  turned 


quickly  round  at  these  words,  and  seeing  a  stranger 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  grew  very  pale  as  he  started 
bick  and  half  drew  his  sword.  The  Intruder,  seeing 
the  effect  his  sudden  appearance  had  produced,  stop- 
ped, and  sinking  on  his  knee  upon  the  stair,  said : 

"I  beseech  your  pardon,  my  lord;  but  I  have  some- 
thincr  to  communicate  which  your  highness  would  pro- 
bably like  to  hear." 

"  Who  are  you,  and  how  came  you  here?"  cried  the 
duke,  apparently  a  little  reassured  by  the  youth  and  hu- 
mility of  the  intruder. 

"  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  boy  who  vras  yesterday  a 
page  to  the  fairest  lady  in  Milan ;  but  am  now  without 
ft  lends  or  service.  I  saw  your  highness  but  now  en- 
tering your  palace,  and  I  followed  you  so  closely  that  I 
was  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned." 

"  Indeed !  you  are  a  bold  boy,  methinks,"  muttered 
the  duke.  "And  pray  what  important  matter  was  it 
you  had  to  communicate  to  nsV* 

The  foce  of  the  page,  whom  our  readers  have  no 
doubt  ere  this  discovered  to  be  Geronimo,  grew  very 
pale,  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  said : 

"  I  know,  my  lord,  that  the  honor  of  your  love  was 
once  scornfully  rejected  by  the  lady  Isadora  Vitelll." 

"Ha!"  cried  Visconti,  knitting  his  brows,  "you 
speak  boldly,  sirrah !" 

"  Your  pardon,  my  lord,**  continued  the  page ;  "  tliat 
lady  was  privately  wedded  this  morning  to  Julian  de 
Montelermo ;  none  but  the  priest  who  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  myself,  are  acquainted  with  the  fact. 
The  bridegroom  nas  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the 
apartment  of  the  bride,  and  I  can,  if  your  highness  be 

so  inclined,  "  ho  stopped  sudaenly  and  looked 

down. 

"  Well,  sinah !"  exclaimed  the  duke,  "  thou  canst  do 
whatr* 

"  Admit  your  highness  instead  of  the  bridegroom," 
said  Geronimo. 

"By  St.  Frands!  a  proper  page,"  cried  Visoontl. 
eyeing  him  closely.  "  But  tell  me;  what  has  induced 
you  to  do  the  happy  pair  this  shrewd  turn  T* 

"  Vengeance  I"  exclaimed  Geronimo  with  so  much 
vehemence,  and  starting  up  at  the  same  moment  so 
suddenly,  that  the  duke  snatched  his  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  and  presented  it  to  his  breast.  But  the  pase, 
without  noticing  the  alarm  he  had  occasioned,  condn- 
ued  speaking.  "I  hate  Julian  de  Montelermo  as  I 
hate  the  enemy  of  souls ;  I  have  long  hated  him ;  for 
he  has  been  as  a  dark  shadow  between  me  and  a  glori- 
ous dream  that  has  sometimes  come  upon  my  spirit 
like  a  vision  of  Elysium.  I  hate  him  for  that;  though 
he  had  never  felt  my  vengeance  but  for  a  base  blow 
which  he  dealt  me  last  night." 

"  But  your  mistress" — ciiad  the  duke — "would  you 
betray  her  because  you  hate  her  husband T' 

"  She  was  by  when  the  blow  was  given,"  answered 
Geronimo. 

The  duke  gazed  upon  the  boy  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said : 

"  Know  you  what  vn\\  be  your  fate  if  you  deceive 
me  in  this  matter,  or  fail  to  do  as  you  have  promised  r» 

"  I  only  know,'*  replied  the  page,  "  that  my  life  is  in 
your  highness's  power,  and  If^I  fail  in  word  or  deed,  I 
deserve  to  lose  it."  _  ,. 

"  You  say  well,**  cried  Visconti.  "Follow  me,  then 
—but  stop:  first  cast  off  that  cloak;  I  like  not  these 
muffled  companions."  .  ^.     ,    ^ 

"  Geronimo  immediately  dropped  his  cloak  upon  the 
stair  where  he  stood,  and  exhibited  his  slight  and 
graceful  figure.  The  duke  scanned  him  narrowly,  and 
his  brow  contracted  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  small 
poniard  which  the  boy  had  replaced  in  his  girdle.** 

"Why  are  you  armed  V  asked  the  dmid  tyxsnt. 

"Armed,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Geronimo,  in  sur- 
prise, and  then  glancing  in  the  direction  of  the  duke*s 
eye  to  his  ^rdle,  he  continued :  "  Mean  you  this  toy, 
my  lord  1  I  have  always  worn  it  as  part  of  my  pagers 
gear :  but  if  your  highness  like  it  not.  It  shall  lie  there  ;*' 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  the  dagger  from  Its  sheath 
and  threw  it  on  the  cloak.  .     .     ^ 

A  slight  flush  reddened  for  a  moment  the  pale  cheek 
of  the  duke  as  he  gazed  on  the  quiet  and  perfectly  self- 
possessed  demeanor  of  the  boy,  while  his  own  heart, 
ever  the  vlcdm  of  guilty  terrors,  was  beadng  rapidly  at 
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the  vagae  ai  prehenaion  of  some  intended  treachery. 
The  alighteet  indication,  at  that  moment  evinced  by 
Geronimo,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  tyrant's  weakness, 
might  have  been  fatal  to  him.  But  he  either  did  not 
observe  it,  being  too  much  absorbed  in  the  great  task 
of  vengeance  he  had  undertaken,  or  observing  it,  he 
possessed  sufficient  tact  to  conceal  what  was  passing 
In  his  mind.  The  tyrant  recovered  from  his  sense  of 
self-abasement,  and  again  commanding  the  boy  to  fol- 
low him,  proceeded  up  the  spacious  stair. 

A  more  detestable  tvrant  than  Philippo-Maria  Vis- 
conti  never  stained  with  his  crimes  the  pa^e  of  history. 
An  abandoned  voluptuary,  an  unbridled  Ubertine,  nei- 
ther shame  nor  remorse  could  restrain  the  indulgence 
of  bis  guilty  passions;  while  a  fiendish  cruelly  ol  dis- 
position, gave  additional  zest  to  their  ffratlficaUon  from 
the  misery  which  they  inflicted  upon  His  vlciims.  Few 
fomUies  of  note  in  Milan  but  had  some  dishonor  to 
avenge,  received  at  the  hands  of  their  ducal  tyrant.  A 
Bupenative  villany  marked  his  libertine  indulgences. 
Wnenever  by  his  power  or  his  wits  he  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  object  of  his  desires,  he  in- 
vaiiablv  contrived  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact,  and  thus 
not  only  cast  dishonor  upon  a  whole  family,  but  gene- 
nlly  destroyed  his  victim  by  exposing  her  to  the  fury 
of  some  brother  or  husband,  who,  unable  to  gratifv  his 
yenffeance  on  the  real  author  of  his  wrongs,  sought  to 
wash  out  the  stigma  cast  upon  his  name  in  the  blood 
of  the  unfortunate  victim.  It  may  seem  surprising  that 
injuries  of  this  nature,  so  diabolically  aggravated,  could 
be  committed  with  impunity  by  any  tyrant,  however 
great  his  power  or  debased  his  subjects.  But  there  are 
too  many  instances  on  record  which  prove  that  a  peo- 
ple once  accustomed  to  tyranny,  sink  so  rapidly  in  the 
scale  of  moral  degradation,  as  to  become  quickly  insen- 
sible to  the  vilest  wrongs.  Every  succeeding  blow 
from  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  deadens  the  generous 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  at  length  totally  extinguishes 
them.  A  &tal  apatny  succeeds  the  glow  af  patriotism 
and  honor,  a  sense  of  shame  and  self-abasement  weighs 
upon  the  soul,  and  the  unhappy  victim  of  tyranny  sinks 
supinely  at  the  feet  of  his  oppressor,  half  unconscious 
of  his  vn'etchedness,  because  insensible  to  his  wrongs. 
The  temple  of  liberty  should  be  defended  on  the 
threshold;  her  sanctuary  once  invaded,  the  dtity  is 
found  there  no  more ;  she  quits  forever  the  desecrated 
shrine.  Yet  the  IMilanese  did  not  submit  tamely  to 
their  wrongs.  Many  desifips  had  been  formed  by  the 
less  degraded  of  their  nunober  to  rid  their  country  of  its 
odious  despot :  but  fortuitous  events,  or  the  want  of 
unanimity  among  the  contrivers,  had  always  rendered 
these  schemes  atortive,  and  brousht  down  upon  their 
own  heads  the  destruction  that  should  have  fallen  on 
the  tyrant.  The  discovery  of  these  conspiracies  ap^ainst 
his  person,  while  it  dreadfully  alarmed  his  timid  na- 
Bature,  (for  his  cowardice  was  equal  to  his  cruelty,) 
failed  to  intimidate  him  from  his  career  of  ^uilt.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seemed  stimulated  to  new  vices  by  the 
dangers  that  attended  them,  and  like  a  terrified  steed, 
dashed  madly  on,  regardless  of  every  obstacle  in  his 
way. 

Among  the  beauties  of  Milan,  none  had  more  excited 
the  liberttne  admiration  of  Yisconti  than  Isadora  Vitelli. 
He  had  seen  her  at  church,  and  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  they  had  thus  first  met,  he  had  In- 
truded on  her  at  her  father's  palace.  Adrian  was  ab- 
sent, and  Isadora  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant : 
but  she  rejected  his  infamous  proposals  with  such  spi- 
rit and  resolution  that  the  tyrant  was  for  a  moment 
abashed,  and  the  return  of  the  father  prevented,  for  the 
time,  the  further  prosecution  of  his  design.  He  left 
her  with  a  determination  of  gratifying  his  passion  and 
revenge  by  her  ruin ;  but  another  intrifi^e  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  diverted  his  thoughts,  and  Isadora  for  a 
time  was  forgotten.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
communication  made  by  the  page  was  eagerly  received 
by  the  libertine  tyrant,  and  he  already  pampered  the 
twin  demons  of  his  heart,  luxury  and  cruelty,  with  his 
anticipated  triumph. 

CHAPTSB    II. 

The  day,  the  tedious  day,  at  length  had  flerf,  and 
night  had  hung  her  sombre  drapery  over  the  earth. 
Isadora,  in  her  bridal  chamber,  awaited  the  coming  of 


her  lord.  She  was  not  alone ;  her  nurse  and  only  con- 
fidant was  with  her.  Between  the  faithful  Jeannetu 
and  her  young  mistress,  an  affection  neariy  allied  to 
that  of  mother  and  daughter  subsisted.  Isadora  had 
received  from  her  nurse  all  the  tender  offices  of  a  pa* 
rent,  and  the  feeling  which  that  relation  naturally  in- 
spires, had  been  strengthened  by  the  early  loss  of  her 
mother.  Accustomed  from  her  childhood  to  look  upon 
Jeannetta  as  her  companion  and  friend,  she  still  re- 
garded her  in  the  same  light ;  and  Jeannetta  still  exer- 
cised over  her  beloved  foster  child  the  same  degree  of 
affectionate  control  with  which  she  had  superintended 
the  years  of  her  infancy. 

"  Hark !"  cried  Isadora,  starting  and  raisins  her  head 
from  her  nurse's  shoulder,  on  which  she  nad  been 
leaning,  "is  not  that  a  footstep?" 

As  she  spoke  she  listened  attentively ;  her  left  hand 
was  still  grasped  in  that  of  Jeannetta,  her  right  raised 
and  bent  forward.  The  light  of  two  larse  tapers  that 
stood  near,  fell  upon  her  figure  and  revealed  its  loveli- 
ness. She  was  attired  in  a  loose  undress  of  spotless 
white;  the  thin,  ueecy  fabric  of  her  garment  hung 
about  her  like  a  cloud,  heightening,  rather  than  con- 
cealing the  rich  but  delicate  outline  of  her  figure.  Her 
cheek  was  painted  with  an  unusual  glow,  her  fidl, 
dark  eye  seemed  to  flash  as  it  reflected  the  rays  of 
light,  and  her  bosom  heaved  like  a  storm-swept  sea, 
setting  at  nought  the  slight  restraint  of  her  delicate 
vesture. 

"Hark!"  she  exclaimed,  "surely  that  was  a  foot- 
step." 

"Yes,  love,"  replied  Jeannetta,  "it  is  Guiacamo 
locking  the  chambers  in  the  conidor;  it  is  bis  last 
office  before  he  retires  for  the  ni^ht.  Listen ;  you  may 
hear  him  ascending  to  his  dormitory." 

Isadora  dropped  her  hand,  and  turned  toward  the 
open  casement,  through  which  the  cool  night  air  en- 
tered and  fanned  her  heated  brow. 

"  You  tremble  like  a  new-causht  bird,"  said  Jean- 
netta, throwing  her  arms  around  her  waist,  and  press- 
ing her  to  her  bosom ;  "  fie !  fie !  be  more  a  woman." 

As  she  spoke,  a  deep-toned  bell  brake  on  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  At  the  first  stroke  Isadora  almost  sprung 
from  her  nurse's  arms,  and  then  clinging  to  her  with 
the  utmost  tenacity,  she  lay  trembling  in  every  fibre. 

Jeannetta  counted  the  clock  till  the  last  stroke  was 
struck,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Six !  now  be  prepared!" 

At  that  moment  a  single  note  of  a  guitar,  faintly 
struck,  was  heard  beneath  the  window.  It  was  re- 
peated twice,  and  Jeannetta.  disen|raging  herself  from 
the  embrace  of  the  trembling  bnde,  approached  the 
window.  A  ladder  of  ropes  lay  beneath  it,  one  end 
already  secured  within  the  chamber.  This  Jeaimetta 
threw  out  into  the  street,  and  then  again  approaching 
Isadora,  endeavored  to  soothe  her  agitation. 

"I  must  leave  you  now,  dearest  child,"  she  said, 
and  the  tears  fell  as  she  spoke,  "  but  I  leave  you  to  the 
love  and  care  of  one  who  is  pledged  to  protect  and  che- 
rish you  throuffh  life." 

Isadora  spoke  not,  but  she  kissed  her  aiTectionate 
friend  as  she  quitted  her,  and  assumed  a  degree  of 
composure  she  nad  not  felt  for  some  time.  Jeannetta 
took  the  tapers  in  her  hand  and  approached  the  door ; 
she  turned  to  cast  one  fond  look  upon  the  expecting 
bride,  and  then  quitted  the  chamber.  As  she  did  so, 
the  figure  of  a  man  appeared  at  the  window,  and  the 
next  moment  he  leaped  upon  the  floor. 

"  Julian !"  exclaimed  Isadora,  in  a  low  and  tremulous 
voice — he  answered  by  folding  her  in  his  arms.   ♦   *   • 

That  day  had  been  to  Julian  a  period  of  delirium. 
When  he  quitted  his  bride  in  the  early  morning,  he 
hastened  home,  and  hurrying  to  his  apartment  in- 
dulged in  solitude  the  dreams  which  his  anticipated 
happiness  inspired.  About  noon  he  walked  out  and 
visited  the  shop  of  a  certain  barber,  who,  like  many  of 
his  craft  at  that  time,  was  notorious  for  his  intrigmng 
disposition.  He  found  the  worthy  Baptists  alone,  and 
for  a  florin  procured  from  him  the  loan  of  a  rope  ladder, 
which  with  masks,  disguises,  and  other  necessary  im- 
plements of  intrigue,  the  good  barber  kept  coiistantlir 
by  him,  and  considered  ns  an  essential  part  of  his  stock 
in  trade.  Julian  wrapped  the  precious  ladder  in  his 
cloak  and  returned  home;  not  without  speculating 
upon  the  uses  to  which  his  acquisition  might  hsTe 
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heen  applied,  and  beinff  airongly  inclined  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  had  never  been  engaged  in  so 
honest  a  service  as  that  in  which  he  intended  to  em- 
plov  it.  He  would  fisdn  have  gone  directly  to  the  Vi- 
telli  palace,  and  delivered  to  Isadora  herself  the  instru- 
ment which  was  to  conduct  him  to  happiness ;  but  she 
had  exacted  from  him  in  the  morning  a  promise  that 
he  would  not  visit  her  through  the  day,  and  he  could 
not  violate  his  pledge.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to 
vdmit  his  faithful  servant,  Bernardo,  to  his  confidence, 
and  to  despatch  him  with  the  ladder  to  Isadora.  He 
then  mounted  his  horse,  and  to  while  away  the  time, 
Tode  some  distance  out  of  the  city.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting when  he  turned  his  horse  homeward,  and  ere  he 
reached  the  city,  it  was  dark.  As  he  entered  the  eates, 
be  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  and  seized  by  a 
bodv  of  the  duke's  guards.  In  vain  he  protested 
asainst  the  outrage,  and  Insisted  upon  being  informed 
of  the  grounds  for  his  arrest.  His  complaints  were 
unanswered,  and  he  himself  being  thrust  into  a  close 
litter,  was  hurried  off  to  the  citadel.  Anived  at  the 
fortress,  he  was  conducted  to  a  small  room  in  which 
was  a  bed  and  a  scanty  supply  of  other  furniture. 
Here  he  was  locked  in  for  the  night,  (his  keeper  re- 
fusing to  answer  any  questions,)  and  left  to  an  anxious 
and  horrible  solitude. 

How  tenible  were  the  thoughts  that  crowded  on  his 
brain,  as  with  restless  steps  he  paced  his  narrow  apart- 
ment What  had  caused  his  arrest  7-  By  whom  was 
it  ordered  7  What  was  to  be  its  consequence  7  These 
were  the  questions  he  continually  proposed  to  himself; 
and  a  hundred  various  conjectures  suggested  them- 
selves in  reply.  He  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  any 
4>ifence  which  could  jusnfy  his  arrest,  and  his  mind 
floon  rested  on  the  conviction  that  he  owed  his  impii- 
Bonment  to  the  malice  of  some  cowardly  enemv,  or  to 
the  tyrannical  caprice  of  the  duke.  He  recollected, 
upon  consideration,  to  have  seen  among  the  guards 
who  arrested  him,  a  figure  like  that  of  Geronimo, 
though  he  could  not  distinguish  his  features.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  that  boy  nad  denounced  him,  and  if 
flo,  npon  what  grounds  7  But  these,  however  perplex- 
ing, were  secondary  considerations  to  the  agony  of  his 
feelings  produced  by  his  detention  at  such  a  moment. 
Am  the  hours  of  night  wore  on  he  became  maddened 
vrith  rage,  disappointment  and  fear.  The  city  clock 
icept  a  constant  record  of  the  time,  proclaiming  each 
fleeting  hour  in  iron  accents  to  his  ear.  Three,  four, 
five,  struck  in  succession,  and  still  he  was  there  in  that 
dark,  narrow  room,  enclosed  by  massive  walls  and  iron 
bars.  In  another  hour,  his  Isadora,  his  bride,  his  wife, 
would  expect  him !  Then  came  busy  fancy  with  her 
magic  pencil,  producing  in  vivid  colors  to  tiis  mind's 
eye  the  picture  of  his  love,  waiting  in  her  bridal  apart- 
ment the  coming  of  the  tardy  groom.  How  exquisitely 
lovely  did  she  look,  how  more  than  ever  tender  and 
Interesting.  Timid  and  expectinet  blushing  and  trem- 
hling,  every  phase  of  chaneing  beauty  presented  by 
turns.  Then  came  a  cloua  of  sadness  on  her  brow, 
the  time  had  passed,  and  he  came  not;  she  was  neg- 
lected, perhaps  deserted ;  tears  distilled  from  her  bright 
eyes,  and  she  retired  weeping  to  her  lonely  pillow !  A 
hot  fever  here  spread  itself  through  his  veins,  delirium 
seized  upon  his  brain,  and  he  shouted  aloud  to  be  set 
free ;  now  uttering  menaces  of  the  direst  vengeance, 
«nd  then  offering  Si  he  possessed  for  the  indulgence  of 
one  liour's  liberty.  But  his  calls  were  unheeded,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  and  despair,  he  threw  himself 
with  desperate  violence  against  the  massive  wall  and 
fell  insensible  on  the  prison  floor. 

The  day  dawned,  and  Jcannetta  stood  by  the  bridal 
bed.  Alas!  it  haa  little' the  appearance  of  a  bridal 
couch.  On  it  lay  Isadora,  her  pillow  wet  with  tears, 
and  her  face  pale  and  weeping.  In  vain  did  the  faithful 
Jeannetta,  herself  weeping  at  beholding  the  condition 
of  her  beloved  child,  entreat  her  to  disclose  the  cause 
of  her  distress.  Sobs  and  tears  were  all  the  answers 
she  could  get.  So  wore  the  day,  until  about  noon, 
when  Isadora  left  her  disconsolate  bed,  and  wandered 
into  the  garden. 

She  was  seated  in  a  little  pavilion,  in  a  seauestered 

rt,  overhung  by  acacias ;  her  mind  still  dwelling  upon 
great  subject  of  her  alfliction,  when  she  was  start- 
led by  the  sound  of  hastily  approaching  footsteps,  and 


in  the  next  moment  Julian  stood  before  her.  His  dress 
was  disordered,  his  countenance  pale  and  hacgard,  and 
he  panted  for  breath ;  the  moment  he  saw  ner,  how- 
ever, he  sprung  eagerly  forward  and  clasped  her  to  tils 
heart.  For  an  instant  she  returned  his  embrace,  but 
quickly,  as  if  stung  by  some  sudden  thouaht,  she  dis* 
engaged  herself  from  his  arms,  and  reptused  his  ca- 


"Leave  me,  leave  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "and  do  not 
act  a  part  you  cannot  feel.  You  know  you  love  me 
not,  and  these  affected  transports  do  but  insult  my 
wretchedness." 

"Dearest  Isadora,"  he  cried,  "listen  to  my  exculpa- 
tion, and  then  blame  me  if  you  can.  I  am  innocent, 
indeed  I  am  innocent." 

"  No !"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  are  not  innocent ;  your 
conduct  has  been  barbarous  and  cruel,  wantonly  cruel. 
Ungenerous  Julian,  how  have  I  deserved  such  treat- 
ment? Have  I  loved  too  well  7  Was  it  because  I 
yielded  too  readily  to  your  impatient  desires  that  you 
nave  inflicted  on  me  this  cruel  punishment  7  Oh  go, 
go,  and  leave  me  to  my  lonely  widowhood." 

"  Your  widowhood,  dearest !  What  means  my  Isa- 
dora 7"  and  he  seized  and  retained  her  reluctant  hand 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  my  widowhood ;  your  love  for 
me  is  dead,  and  therefore  am  I  a  widow." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  gently  forced  her  to  a 
seat  beside  him. 

"  Unkind  Isadora !"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  treat  me  thus 
resentfully  after  all  that  I  have,  suffered  on  your  ac- 
count. Oh,  love,  if  you  knew  in  what  horrors  I  passed  the 
weary  night,  if  you  could  have  heard  the  exclamations 
that  were  prompted  by  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  vou 
would  not  thus  distract  me  with  your  unkindneas." 

"The  weaij  night!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  sigfa, 
"  the  weary  night,  indeed.  But  if  it  were  really  so  to 
3nou,  whom  but  your  cruel  self  have  you  to  blame  7" 

"By  these  tears,"  he  cried,  kissing  the  glittering 
drops  from  her  cheek,  "  I  am  iimocent ;  by  these  sweet, 
but  cruel  lips,  I  am  innocent  Unkind  giri,  to  think 
me  for  a  moment  guilty.  I  am  the  one  to  whom  of- 
fence belongs ;  I  may  well  complain  at  this  sad  and  re- 
proachful reception  after  all  that  I  have  endured.  Well 
might  I  upbraid  yon  for  your  little  faith  in  that  heart 
you  know  so  well  your  own,  and  which  but  yesterday 
was  by  a  sacred  and  irrevocable  vow,  devoted  to  you 
forever.  Cruel  Isadora!  to  think  for  a  moment  my 
faith  tainted.  Would  it  have  been  so  with  me 7  Never ! 
Had  the  dire  necessity  which  separated  us  been  re- 
versed, and  you  had  been  forced  from  me,  should  I 
have  accused  my  Isadora  7  No.  I  would  have  railed 
at  Fortune  or  at  Destiny,  but  never  at  Isadora.  The 
pure  faith  in  mv  own  boaom  would  have  prevented  me 
from  doubting  tier's,  and  when  again  we  met,  I  should 
have  flown,  as  I  do  now,  to  her  arms,  have  pressed  her 
to  my  heart,  have  snatched  a  thousand  treasures  from 
her  lips,  and  rioted  in  the  joys  that  cruel  accident  had 
defrauded  me  of." 

Youthful,  ardent,  and  loving,  they  could  not  thus 
long  remain  nor  yield  to  that  potent  tide  of  passioa 
which  was  still  sweeping  them  onward  toward  each 
other.  Whatever  cause  of  complaint  Isadora  might 
suppose  she  had  against. her  husband,  and  however 
strong  the  proofs  in  which  her  charge  against  him 
rested,  she  quickly  lost  sight  of  all  in  the  aweet  deliri- 
um of  his  caresses.  Her  full  fraught  heart  was  too 
full  of  love  to  retain  sorrow  or  resentment  The  glow- 
ing fervor  of  pure  and  hallowed  affection  spread  itself 
through  her  veins,  and  in  a  blissful  extasy  she  sunk 
with  murmurs  of  endearment  on  his  bosom.  Fleeting 
but  happy  moments !  why,  oh  why,  could  you  not  have 
been  prolonsed,  or  why  could  not  friendly  death  have 
approached  the  happy  pair  in  their  trance  of  love,  and 
with  his  icy  dart  congealed  the  current  of  their  hearts, 
and  swept  them  at  once  from  bliss  into  oblivion. 

"But  tell  me,  tell  me,  traitor,"  exclaimed  Isadora 
playfully,  "  the  tale  you  have  contrived  for  your  excuse ; 
tell  me  quickly,  or  1  retract  my  pardon." 

"I  will  tell  you  all,  love,"  he  said,  "and  you  shall 
then  see  how' blameless  I  have  been,  and  how  much 
•you  owe  me  for  your  unjust  suspicions.  YesterdMr,  to 
pass  the  tedious  time,  I  rode  abroad,  and  returned  not 
to  the  city  tiU  night  had  follep.    As  I  passed  throng 
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the  gate  San  Marco,  I  was  suddenly  surrounded  and 
seized  by  men  at  arms  belonging  to  the  duke.  In 
spite  of  all  remonstrance,  they  huitied  me  to  the  citadel 
and  immured  me  in  a  cell.  There  I  passed  the  night, 
almost  in  madness,  and  this  moining,  but  an  hour  ago, 
being  liberated  with  as  little  explanation  as  I  was  im- 

Srisoned,  I  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to  my  Isadora. 
!ee  now,  how  causelessly  you  hove  blamed  me." 

"Julian,"  she  exclaimed,  poutlngJy,  "you  treat  me 
ill  to  tiifle  thus :  tell  me  the  truth  at  once." 

"On  my  faith  and  love,  dearest,"  he  replied,  "  this  is 
the  truth  I  have  already  told;  why  should  you  doubt 
me,  love?" 

She  fixed  her  lar^e,  lustrous  eyes  upon  him;  the 
pout  quitted  her  lip,  and  an  exprcsiion  of  anxiety  ga- 
thered on  her  brow.  Slight  at  first,  nnd  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, like  a  faint  cloud  on  the  hoiizon,  but  increas- 
ing every  moment,  till  her  whole  brow  was  shadowed 
with  it,  and  the  mantling  blood  faded  from  her  cheek 
and  lips. 

"  Tiifle  not,"  she  said  again,  her  voice  now  tremu- 
lous, "  tell  me  the  truth." 

"Indeed,  love,"  he  replied,  "I  have  spoken  nothing 
but  the  truth ;  you  are  unkind  to  doubt  me ;  and  with 
such  a  troubled  look :  what  ails  you,  dearest,  that  you 
gaze  upon  me  thus  ?" 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,"  she  murmured  again. 

"Unkind  Isadora,"  he  said  pettishly,  "howshaU  I 
convince  you  ?" 

He  snatched  a  crucifix  that  was  hanging  at  her 
waist,  and  preesins  it  to  his  lips,  said  solemnly,  "by 
this  holy  emblem  I  swear  that  what  I  have  told  von  as 
the  cause  of  detaining  me  from  your  arms  last  mght  is 
true." 

She  saw  him  kiss  the  cross,  she  heard  his  words, 
and  the  palor  of  death  oversptead  her  countenance. 
No  marble  could  have  been  paler  than  her  face.  All 
the  blood  in  her  veins  seemed  to  have  been  frozen ;  her 
bosom  ceased  to  heave,  her  nerves  to  tremble,  and  she 
nt  like  a  stiffened  corse,  her  eye  alone,  by  its  wUd  and 
fitful  fiire,  proclaiming  life.  Her  right  hand  was  slowly 
raised,  and  in  a  sepulchral  voice  she  asked,  "know 
you  this  ring  1" 

"That  ring,"  he  ssid,  in  a  troubled  tone,  a  strange 
and  indefinite  feeling  creeping  over  him,  and  making 
him  tremble  in  every  fibre,  "  that  ring?  No,  surely,  I 
know  it  not.  And  yet,  I  think  I  have  seen  it  before — 
▼es,  yes,  I  have  seen  that  ring  on  the  hand  of  Visconti ; 
It  is  the  duke's;  tliat  serpent  is  his  fitting  recogni- 


The  death-like  rigidity  that  had  fallen  upon  Isadora 
was  broken ;  a  tremor  crept  over  her  frame ;  a  sort  of 
shudder,  that  seemed  to  break  the  ice  about  her  heart ; 
her  bosom  heaved,  at  first  gently,  but  swelling  longer 
and  higher  every  moment,  till  the  velvet  that  enshroud- 
ed it  seemed  too  weak  to  restrain  it :  a  ball  appeared  to 
rise  and  swell  within  her  throat,  she  grasped  for  breath, 
her  eyes  became  fearfully  distended,  and  as  Julian 
caught  her  in  his  trembling  arms,  a  shriek  burst  from 
her  Tips,  so  shrill,  so  wild,  and  full  of  agony,  that  the 
husband's  heart  was  stilled  within  liis  bosom;  then 
she  lay  white  and  cold  in  his  arms. 

Long  did  the  unfortunate  Isadora  remain  in  that 
death-like  trance.  Julian  at  first  gazed  on  her  with  a 
distracted  air,  as  if  unconscious  that  he  held  her  in  his 
arms.  His  soul  was  stunned  by  the  first  blow  of  a 
vague  and  horrible  suspicion,  and  he  was  incapable, 
for  a  time,  of  thought  or  action.  Gradually,  however, 
the  pale  and  death-like  features  of  his  bride  fixed  his 
attention.  All  but  her  present  deplorable  condiuon  was 
forgotten,  and  with  a  heavy  sense  of  pain  about  his 
heart  but  without  any  remains  of  that  dark  thou^^ht 
which  a  few  moments  before  had  overshadowed  his 
soul,  he  set  about  endeavoring  to  recover  her  from  her 
Insensibility.  All  his  efforts,  however,  proved  unavail- 
ing; she  still  remained  cold  and  insensible,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  further  assistance.  Raising  her  in 
his  arms,  he  bore  her  to  the  house,  and  resigned  her  to 
the  care  of  Jeannetta,  who,  almost  distracted  at  be- 
holding the  child  of  her  love  in  that  wretched  condi- 
tion, was  for  a  time  incapable  of  rendering  her  the  as- 
sistance she  so  much  needed.  A  messenger  was,  how- 
ever, derpatched  for  the  nearest  surgeon,  and  the  si  f- 
ferer,  in  the  meanwhile^  conveyed  to  bed^to  her  bridal 


bed  I  Julian  would  not  quit  her  for  a  moment,  bat 
still  stood  bending  over  her  insensible  form,  when  tlie 
surgeon  ariived.  He  immediately  opened  a  vtin,  and 
after  a  shoit  time  the  blood  began  to  ooze  slowly  from 
the  puncture.  The  tide  of  lile  once  again  in  motion, 
animation  soon  returned ;  profound  tighs  heaved  the 
bosom  of  the  wretched  giil,  and  her  eyes  again  opened 
to  the  light  of  day.  A  smile  played  upon  her  pale  face 
when  she  beheld  Julian  at  tier  side ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  ehe  cast  her  eye  around  the  apartment, 
and  shuddered  violently  as  she  ezchJmcd,  "why  am  I 
here?  Oh  bear  mefiom  this  dreadful  place;  I  cannet 
remain  here !"  and  springing  out  of  bed,  she  was  catght 
in  the  arms  of  Julian.  He  would  have  n  placed  her  on. 
the  couch,  but  she  shiitked  when  he  attempted  it,  and 
implored  him  to  take  her  elsewhere.  The  distrscted 
biidegroom  complied  wiih  her  request,  and  canied  her 
in  his  arms  to  an  adjoining  room.  There  she  dcurcd 
to  be  left  with  Julian  only,  and  all  others  quitting  the 
room,  the  wretched  pair  were  left  to  themselves. 

Julian  kneeling  by  the  bedside  and  holding  her  cold 
hand  in  his,  besought  her  to  impart  to  him  the  causa 
of  her  distress. 

"  What  has  happened,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  dread- 
ful miserv  has  fallen  on  us  both  that  you  are  thus 
stricken  down  and  I  oppressed,  as  if  the  hand  of  death 
were  on  me  ?  Tell  me,  Isadora,  tell  me  all,  and  Jet  ma 
know  the  worst." 

"I  will,  IwUI,"  she  cried,  "but  oh,  my  Julian,  do 
not  hate  me  when  you  hear  it." 

Sobs  choked  her  utterance,  and  a  violent  fit  of  weep- 
iiiff  relieved  her,  in  some  degree,  from  the  hystetical 
affection  which  had  almost  suffocated  her. 

"  Hale  you  1"  ctied  Julian,  "  oh  my  love,  what  mean 
vou  by  such  wild  woids?  Hate  yoat  No,  while  life 
is  in  my  heart  you  will  be  its  dearest  treasnre.  Wlnt> 
ever  fote  may  do  lo  us,  she  cannot  ezdnguish  in  my 
bosom  Its  love  for  Isadora." 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke,  but  she  dis* 
engaged  herself  from  his  embrace,  exclaiming  as  aha 
did  s6,  "  touch  me  not,  Julian,  touch  me  not — I  am 
your  wedded  wife,  yet  you  must  not  touch  me.  Never 
again  must  you  take  mc  In  those  fond  arms,  never 
again  must  my  head  rest  upon  your  boaom.  Oh^ 
wretc|)6d  fatal  but  yesterday  wedded — to-day  parted 
forever !  And  we  so  voung  too ;  that  loved  so  truly  i 
that  could  have  made  our  earthly  home  a  paradise. 
Oh,  'tis  very,  very  hard  !'* 

"Distract  me  not,"  he  cried,  "by  these  terrible 
words;  I  cannot  bear  it,  my  Isadora;  madness  vriU 
seize  mc.  Parted  forever!  What  shall  part  us?  Are 
you  not  my  wife  ?  who  shall  take  you  from  me  ?" 

"Fate!"  she  cried  wildly,  "a  honible and  cruel  des- 
tiny will  part  us^has  parted  us  already.  Oh,  Julian, 
I  will  tell  you  all,  and  die.  I  have  nothing  moie  to  do 
with  this  bright  world — to  me  it  is  all  dark,  dreary  and 
desolate.    Oh,  how  different  from  yesterday !" 

Affain  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heail  would  break  from 
her  bosom :  having  at  length  become  a  little  tranquil- 
ized,  shs  continued,  "  My  poor  Julian,  how  very  pale 
and  wretched  you  look.  Would  that  you  had  never 
seen  me,  and  so  have  avoided  this  misery.  And  must 
I  make  you  stiH  mo;e  wretched  by  disclosing  the  dread- 
ful truth.  Oh,  I  had  better  let  it  fester  in  my  hearty 
and  die  with  it  untold." 

"If  you  ever  loved  me,"  murmured  Julian,  in  a  hol- 
low, broken  voice,  "keep  me  not  in  this  suspense;, 
tell  me,  tell  me  all." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  aunk  upon  the 
bed. 

"Ay,"  she  cried,  "do  not  look  upon  me  and  I  will 
tell  you  all ;  keep  those  dear  eyes  away  and  I  w9l 
speak ;  I  cannot  bear  their  glance.  Last  night" — her 
emodoB  choked  her  utterance,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  continue:  "last  night  I  waited  the 
approach  of  my  Julian,  my  wedded  husband.  The 
hour  arrived,  the  signal  was  given,  Jeannetta  threw  oat 
the  ladder  that  was  to  conduct  you  to  my  apartment, 
and  then  left  the  room— left  me  alone  and  in  darkness! 
Oh  false  and  fatal  delicacy,  that  made  me  afraid  of 
meeting  the  gtze  of  my  wi  ddel  lord !  He  came,  as  I 
thought,  ny  Julian— oh,  holv  mother!  oh,  blessed 
saints !  witi  e  s  for  me,  1 1|  ought  it  was  my  husband  I" 
Julian  nisei  his  head  tnd  gazjd  upon  her.    These 
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was  8o  much  horror  in  his  elance  that  she  shrieked 
wildly  and  hid  her  face,  exclfuoiing,  '*  spare  me,  spare 
me!" 

It  was  long  before  either  of  them  spoke  again.  Julian 
ffroaned  frequently  and  heavily  as  he  still  lay  upon  the 
Bed;  hd  at  length  became  perfectly  still,  and  the  silence 
was  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of  Isadora.  She  at  length 
appeared  to  notice  the  long  continued  quietness  of  her 
wretched  husband,  and  crawling  toward  him,  took  his 
hand.  It  was  icy  cold.  She  turned  his  head  so  as  to 
look  upon  his  face  ;  it  was  that  of  a  corpse  rather  than 
of  a  living  man.  "  He  is  dead,"  she  exclaimed :  "  Oh 
happy  Julian,  in  escaping  so  soon  from  this  loathsome 
world  !  You  have  gone  before  me,  but  I  will  not  linger 
long  behind!"  She  imprinted  a  hundred  passionate 
kisses  upon  his  cold  lips,  and  then  starting  up,  looked 
anxiously  around  the  room.  Upon  a  chair  near  the  foot 
of  the  bed  lay  a  case  of  lancets  which  the  surgeon  had 
inadvertently  left  behind  him  when  he  quitted  the 
yoom.  These  the  wretched  girl  seized  on  with  frantic 
eagerness,  and  drawing  forth  one  of  the  instruments, 
removed  the  bandage  aom  her  arm,  and  applying  the 
point  to  the  puncture  already  made,  extended  it  by  a 
irightful  Raan.  The  blood  gushed  from  the  wound; 
she  gazed  on  it  for  some  moments  in  terrible  tranqui- 
lity, and  then  applying  the  instrument  to  the  other 
arm  severed  the  vein  in  two  several  places.  A  shud- 
der passed  over  her,  and  her  eyes  closed  as  she  plunged 
the  fatal  steel  the  third  time :  it  fell  fh>m  her  hand  and 
she  sunk  upon  her  knees.  Her  eyes  were  upturned, 
her  hands  clasped  and  raised  in  the  attitude  ot  prayer, 
while  down  her  snowy  arms  the  crimson  tide  of  life 
flowed  free  and  fast. 

*'  Oh  blessed  mother  of  God  !*'  she  cried,  "  pardon 
the  wretched  Isadora,  and  receive  her  to  your  bosom  I 
Thou  knowest  I  am  unfit  to  live ;  that  I  am  a  polluted 
creature,  whose  stains  all  the  Uood  of  her  perishing 
body  cannot  wash  away  1  Oh,  let  those  stains  rest  only 
on  my  body  and  not  upon  the  immortal  soul  that  will 
so  soon  be  in  thy  presence ;  for  thon  knowest,  blessed 
Mother,  my  heart  was  innocent!" 

Her  head  sank  upon  the  bed,  and  her  arms  were 
clasped  around  the  neck  of  her  insensible  husband. 
The  warm  blood  of  the  dying  girl  trickled  down  his 
face,  and  either  that,  or  the  spontaneous  struggles  of 
youthful  life  within  him,  restored  his  Ions  suspended 
animation.  He  awoke  to  life  as  a  mortiu ;  famtness 
was  benumbing  the  senses  of  his  dying  biide.    He 

Sazed  on  her  some  time,  as  if  unconscious  of  her  con- 
ition  or  his  own,  and  the  first  thing  that  seemed  to  re- 
call his  wnndeiincr  senses  was  the  sight  of  that  crim- 
son jet  which  still  continued  to  pour  out  the  current  of 
life  from  her  wounded  arm. 

"  What  is  this?"  he  exclaimed,  "blood  I  blood !  no- 
thing but  horrors !" 

She  opened  her  half-closed  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
said  faintly— 

"What  voice  is  that?  my  Julian's?" 

"Ami  still  dreaming?"  he  exclaimed,  raising  her 
in  his  arms,  "  or  are  tliese  horrors  real  ?  Si)eak  to  me, 
my  Isadora,  speak,  and  let  me  hear  your  voice !" 

"  I  am  dying,  Julian,"  she  murmured,  "I  am  dying, 
forgive  me,  forgive  me— I  am  innocent — my  father- 
bless  him!" 

She  spoke  no  more — her  eyes  closed,  her  head  dropped 
and  Julian  held  in  his  arms  an  inanimate  corpse. 
•  ••••• 

A  \ona  and  dangerous  illness  gave  to  the  wounded 
mind  or  Julian  de  Montelermo  a  temporary  oblivion. 
As  reason  returned,  he  awoke  again  to  life,  an  altered 
man.  A  few  weeks  had  been  to  him  as  years.  Youth 
was  departed,  the  winter  of  premature  age  had  already 
chilled  his  blood ;  one  memory,  and  one  desire  were 
all  he  lived  for— one  was  in  the  tomb  of  his  Isadora, 
the  other  was  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
her  destroyer.  But  fiite  had  anticipated  him.  Before 
he  arose  from  his  sick  couch  the  great  tyrant,  Philippo- 
Maila  Vlsconti  had  ceased  to  exist.  After  a  lile  of 
pub!ic  and  private  turpitude  only  paralleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  his  own  family,  he  had  disd  peacefully  in  his 
bed.  He  was  the  last  male  of  his  detested  name,  and 
his  decease  was  hailed  in  the  north  of  Italy  aa  the  sig- 


nal of  freedom.  Milan  asserted  her  rights,  the  republic 
was  restored,  and  Julian  found  some  gratification  for 
his  revenge  in  assisting  to  demolish  the  fabric  of  tyran- 
ny which  the  detested  Philippo-Maria  had  sacrificed  all 
tics  of  earth,  and  hopes  of  neaven,  to  erect  and  con- 
solidate. But  the  illiifion  was  transitory.  Liberty  was 
no  more  to  find  an  abiding  place  in  Italy.  Francisco 
Sforza,  the  son  of  that  adventurous  peasant  whom  a 
lucky  omen  led  to  fortune,  and  a  name  in  history,  had 
wedded  the  daughter  of  the  lastVisconti.  To  the  am- 
bition of  his  father-in-law  he  added  the  (}uaUties  of  the 
consummate  soldier;  and  having  by  judicious  mea- 
sures prepared  the  way  for  his  intended  usurpation,  he 
suddenly  threw  oft'  the  mask  and  clnimed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Lombardy.  The  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Milan  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1449 ;  the  opponents  being  the  Milanese  and  their  al- 
lies, the  Venetians,  opposed  to  Sforza  and  his  veteran 
bands.  The  contest  was  sanguinary  and  long  doubt- 
ful. Julian  dc  Monteleirao  signalized  himself  that  day 
by  a  desperation  of  valor  that  commanded  the  ad- 
miration even  of  hi?  foes.  Sforza  himself  felt  the  point 
of  his  lance  upon  his  casque,  and  would  have  received 
at  his  hand  the  fitting  reward  of  his  duplicity  and  am- 
bition, but  for  the  interference  of  one  of  his  party.  The 
man  to  whom  Sforza  owed  his  life  on  this  occasion 
was  distinguished  by  the  richness  of  his  armor,  and 
the  remarkable  skill  and  grace  with  which  he  managed 
his  horse  and  arms.  He  attacked  Julian  with  great 
fury,  but  a  press  of  combatants  parted  them,  and  they 
met  no  more  till  toward  the  end  of  the  day,  when  for- 
tune had  already  declared  against  the  repoblicans.  A 
narrow  bridge  over  the  Adige  had  afTorded  the  mean» 
of  retreat,  or  rather  of  flight,  to  a  considerable  body  of 
the  Milanese ;  but  they  were  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  and  if  overtaken  their  destruction  was  inevita- 
ble. A  few  desperate  men  in  such  a  pass  misht  do 
much ;  they  would  perish,  but  they  could  checK  for  a 
time  an  army.  This  was  seen  by  Julian,  and  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  bridge.  Two  faithful  adherents  alone 
attended  nim.  The  enemy  approached ;  at  their  head 
was  Julian's  late  opponent.  When  he  perceived  who 
Impeded  the  passage  he  spurred  eagerly  forward  in  ad- 
vance of  his  party,  and  reigning  Ms  mettled  charger 
abruptly,  halted  at  a  lance's  lencth  from  the  devoted 
three,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  visor. 

"  Well  met !  Julian  de  Montelermo !"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  this  is  the  hour  of  vengeance.  Look  upon  me  well 
and  say  if  you  know  me." 

"  I  know  you  only  for  the  friend  of  a  false  tyrant,  and 
the  enemy  of  Milan,"  replied  Julian,  couching  his  lance 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Listen  then,  and  know  me  better,"  returned  the 
stranger ;  "  I  am  Geronimo  Capponi,  the  page  to  whom, 
ten  years  ago  you  dealt  a  blow.  See !  is  not  the  mark 
of  shame  yet  red  upon  my  cheek  ?  It  will  not  away 
fill  I.  have  washed  it  ofifin  your  blood  One  victim 
have  I  had  already,  for  it  was  I  that  led  Viscontl  to 
your  bride,  yet  my  revenge  is  still  unsatisfied." 

"  Infernal  villain !"  cried  Julian,  "  your  place  in  hell 
shall  not  be  empty  long— have  at  your  heart!"  He 
pressed  spurs  to  his  charger  as  he  spoke;  his  opponent 
did  the  same,  and  they  met  point  to  point.  But  the 
place  between  them  was  too  confined  to  render  the 
charge  of  either  effective,  and  dropping  their  lancee 
they  attacked  each  other  sword  in  hand.  The  conflict 
was  fierce  but  short ;  a  tremendous  blow  dealt  by  Julian 
penetrated  the  helmet  of  his  enemy  apd  infiicted  a  se* 
vers  wound ;  while  at  the  same  moment  Oeronlmo'a 
sword  found  a  passage  through  the  joints  of  his  anta- 
gonist's corslet,  and  pierced  his  neck.  Neither  could 
longer  wield  his  weapon,  but  leaning  forward  they 
seized  each  other  in  a  deadly  grapple.  A  charge  of- 
Sforza's  troops  pressed  the  combatants  against  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge.  At  that  moment,  Julian,  con- 
centrating his  failing  strength  in  one  last  effort,  drew 
his  dagger  from  his  sheath  and  plunged  It  Into  his 
enemy's  throat.  The  grasp  of  Ocronimo  relaxed— he 
leaned  on  one  side,  slipped  from  the  saddle,  and  fell 
into  the  dark  stream  of^  the  Adige.  Julian  cast  one 
glance  toward  the  settinir  sun,  murmured  "Isadora, 
you  are  avenged  I"  and  fell  dead  upon  his  charger's 
neck," 
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ArrsB  an  absence  of  several  years  from  my  native 
city,  1  had  lately  the  pleasure  of  pavins  it  a  visit ;  and 
havinff  spent  a  fiew  days  with  my  fiienas,  was  about  to 
bid  adieu,  once  more,  to  the  eoodly  and  quiet  streets  of 
Philadelphia.  The  dav  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  I 
stood  trembling  at  the  door  of  the  stage-office,  muffled 
in  a  great  coat,  while  the  driver  was  securing  my  bag- 
ffage.  The  streets  were  still  and  tenantlcss,  and  not  a 
loot  seemed  to  be  traveling  but  my  own.  Every  body 
riept,  gentle  and  simple ;  mr  sleep  is  a  gentle  and  sim- 
ple thing.  Tha  watchmen  slumbered ;  and  the  verv 
amps  seemed  to  have  caught  the  infectious  drowsi- 
ness. I  felt  that  I  possessed  at  that  moment  a  lordly 
pre-eminence  among  my  fellow  citizens ;  for  they  were 
all  torpid,  as  dead  to  consciousness  as  swallows  in  the 
winter,  or  mummies  in  a  catacomb.  I  alone  had  sense, 
knowledge,  power,  energy.  The  rest  were  all  purdu — 
shut  up,  like  the  imprisoned  genii,  who  were  bottled 
away  by  Solomon,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  I  could  re- 
lease tnem  from  durance  in  an  instant ;  I  could  dis- 
charge either  of  them  from  imprisonment,  or  I  could 
suffer  the  whole  to  remain  spell-bound  until  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  their  enlargement.  Every  thins  slept ; 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  councils,  the  civil  and  the  mili- 
tary, learning,  and  beauty,  and  eloquence,  porters,  dogs, 
and  drays,  steam  engines  and  patent  machines,  even 
the  elements  reposed. 

If  it  had  not  been  so  cold,  I  could  have  moralized 
upon  the  death-like  torpor  that  reigned  over  the  city.  As 
it  was,  I  could  not  help  admiring  that  wonderful  regula- 
tion of  nature,  which  thus  periodically  suspends  the 
vital  powers  of  a  whole  people.  There  is  nothing  so 
cheenng  as  the  bustle  of  a  crowd,  nothing  more  awful 
than  its  repose.  When  we  behold  the  first,  when  we 
notice  the  vast  agggreirate  of  human  life  so  vaiiously 
occupied,  so  widely  diffused,  so  powerful,  and  so  buoy- 
ant, a  sensation  is  produced  like  that  with  which  we 
gaze  at  the  ocean  when  agitated  by  a  storm — a  sense 
of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  human  power  to  still  such  a 
mass  of  troubled  particles ;  but  when  sleep  strews  her 
poppies,  it  is  like  the  pouring  of  oil  upon  the  waves. 

1  nad  barely  time  to  make  this  remark,  when  two 
figures  rapidly  approached — two  of  Solomon's  genii 
escaped  from  duresse.  Had  not  their  onward  forms 
been  peaceable  and  worldly.  I  could  have  fancied 
them  a  pair  of  malignant  spirits,  come  to  invite  me  to 
a  meeting  of  conspirators,  or  a  dance  of  witches.  It 
was  a  Quaker  gentleman,  with  a  lady  hanging  on  one 
arm,  and  a  lantern  on  the  other,  so  that,  although  he 
carried  double,  his  burdens  were  both  lig^ht.  As  soon 
as  they  reached  the  spot  where  I  stood,  the  pedestrian 
laised'his  lantern  to  my  face,  and  inspected  it  earnestly 
for  a  moment.  I  began  to  fear  that  he  was  a  police 
officer,  who,  having  picked  up  one  candidate  for  the 
tread-mill,  was  seeking  to  find  her  a  companion.  It 
was  an  unjust  suspicion ;  for  worthy  Obadiah  was  only 
taking  a  lecture  on  physiognomy,  and,  being  satisfied 
with  the  honesty  of  my  lineaments,  he  said ;  "Pray, 
friend,  would  it  suit  thee  to  take  charge  of  a  lady  7" 

What  a  question !  Seldom  have  my  nerves  received 
BO  great  a  shock.  Not  that  there  was  any  thing  alarm- 
ing or  disagreeable  in  the  proposition :  but  the  address 
was  so  sudden,  the  interrogatory  so  direct,  the  subject 
matter  so  unexpected !  "  Take  charge  of  a  lady  ?" 
quoth  he.  I  had  been  for  years  a  candidate  for  this 
very  honor.  Never  was  there  a  more  willing  soul  in 
the  round  world.  I  had  always  been  ready  to  "  take 
charge  of  a  lady,"  but  had  never  been  happy  enough  to 
find  one  who  was  willing  to  place  herself  under  my 
protection :  and  now,  when  I  least  expected  it,  came  a 
fair  volunteer,  with  the  sanction  of  a  parent,  to  throw 
herself,  as  it  were,  into  ray  arms  1  I  thought  of  the 
country  where  the  pigs  run  about  ready  roasted,  cryinff, 
"  WhoMl  eat  me  7"  I  thought,  too,  of  Aladdin  and  his 
wonderful  lamp,  and  almost  doubted  whether  I  had  not 
touched  some  talisman,  whose  virtues  had  called  into 
my  presence  a  substantial  personification  of  one  of  my 
day  dreams.  But  there  was  Obadiah,  of  whose  mor- 
tality there  could  be  no  mistake ;  and  there  was  the 
lady  s  trunk— not  an  imaginary  trunk,  but  a  most  copi- 
ous and  ponderous  receptacle,  ready  to  take  its  station 
socially  beside  my  own.    What  a  prize  for  a  traveling 


bachelor !  a  lady  ready  booked,  and  bundled  up,  with 
her  trunk  packed,  and  her  passage  paid !  Alas !  it  ia 
but  for  a  season— after  that,  some  happier  wight  wHi 
"  take  charge  of  the  lady,"  and  I  may  jog  on  in  single 
loneliness. 

These  thoughts  passed  npidly  through  my  mind, 
during  a  pause  in  the  Q.uaker's  speech,  and  before  I 
could  frame  a  reply,  he  continued ;  "  My  daughter  has 
just  heard  of  the  illness  of  her  husband.  Captain  Jack- 
son of  the  Rifleman,  and  wishes  to  get  to  Baltimore 
to-day  to  join  him.  The  ice  has  stopped  the  steam- 
boats, and  she  is  obliged  to  go  by  land." 

I  had  the  grace  to  recover  from  my  fit  of  abstraction, 
so  far  as  to  say,  in  good  time,  that  "  It  would  afibrd 
me  pleasure  to  render  any  service  in  my  power  to  MrSb 
Jackson ;"  and  I  did  so  with  great  sincerity,  for  every 
chivalrous  feeling  of  my  bosom  was  enlisted  in  favor  m 
a  lady,  young,. sensitive,  and  no  doubt  beautiful,  wtu> 
was  flying  on  the  ^ines  of  love  to  the  chamber  of  an 
afflicted  husband.  I  ^It  proud  of  extending  my  pro- 
tection to  such  a  pattern  of  connubial  tenderness;  and^ 
offering  my  hand  to  worthy  Obadiah,  I  added,  "  I  am 
obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  this  mark  of  your  confidence, 
and  will  endeavor  to  render  Mrs.  Jackson's  jouiney 
safe,  if  not  agreeable." 

A  hearty  "Thank  thee,  friend,  I  judged  as  much 
from  they  appearance,"  was  all  the  reply,  and  the  stage 
being  now  ready,  we  stepped  in  and  drove  off. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  over  the  pavement,  my 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  my  fair  charge.  Ah! 
thought  I,  what  a  happy  fellow  is  Captain  Jackson  oi 
the  Rifle !  What  a  prize  he  has  drawn  in  the  lottery 
of  life !  How  charming  it  must  be  to  have  such  a 
devoted  wife !  Hero  was  I,  a  solitary  bachelor,  doomed 
perhaps,  to  eternal  celibarcy.  Cheerless  indeed  was  my 
fate  compared  with  his.  Should  I  fiUl  sick,  there  was 
no  delicate  female  to  fly  to  my  bedside ;  no,  I  might 
die,  before  a  ministering  angel  would  come  to  me  in 
such  a  shape.  But,  fortunate  Captain  Jackson!  no 
sooner  is  he  placed  on  the  sick  list,  by  the  regimental 
surgeon,  than  his  amiable  partner  quits  her  paternal 
mansion,  accepts  the  protection  of  a  stranger,  risks  h«r 
neck  in  a  stage-coach,  and  her  health  In  the  nignt  air, 
and  flies  to  the  relief  of  the  invalid. 

I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  Captain  Jadcson. 
continued  I.  Sickness  is  generally  an  unwelcome,  and 
often  an  alarming  visitor.  It  always  brings  the  doctor, 
with  his  long  bfll  and  loathsome  drugs,  and  it  some- 
times opens  tne  door  to  the  doctor's  successor  in  office, 
Death.  But  sickness,  when  it  calls  home  an  aflectlonato 
wife,  when  it  proves  her  love  and  her  courage,  when 
its  pangs  are  soothed  by  the  tender  and  skilful  assiduity 
of  a  loving  and  beloved  friend,  even  sickness,  under 
such  circumstances,  must  be  welcome  to  that  happy 
man.  Captain  Jackson  of  the  Rifle. 

Poor  fellow!  perhaps  he  is  very  sick — dyin^,  for 
auffht  that  we  know.  Then  the  lady  will  be  a  widow, 
and  there  will  be  a  vacant  captaincy  in  the  Rifle  Regi- 
ment. Strange,  that  I  should  never  have  heard  of  hun 
before— I  thought  I  knew  all  the  officers.  What  kind 
of  a  man  can  he  be  7  The  Rifle  is  a  fine  regiment. 
They  were  dashing  fellows  in  the  last  war;  cbiei9y 
from  the  west — ^all  marksmen,  who  could  cut  off  a 
squirrel's  head,  or  pick  out  the  pupil  of  a  grenadier's 
eye.  He  was  a  backwoodsman,  no  doubt ;  dx  feet  six, 
with  red  whiskers,  and  an  eagle  eye.  His  regimentaU 
had  caught  the  lady's  fancy ;  the  sex  loves  any  thing 
in  uniform,  perhaps  because  they  are  the  very  reverse 
of  every  thing  that  is  uniform  themselves.  The  lady 
did  well  to  get  into  the  Rifle  Regiment ;  for  she  was 
evidently  a  sharp-shooter,  and  could  pick  off  an  officer, 
when  so  disposed.  What  an  eye  she  must  have! 
A  plague  on  Captain  Jackson !  what  evil  genius  sent 
him  poaching  here  7  Why  sport  his  my  and  black, 
among  the  pretty  Quaker  girls  of  Philadelphia  7  Why 
could  not  the  Rine  officere  enlist  their  wives  elsewhere  7 
Or  why,  if  Philadelphia  must  be  rifled  of  iu  beauty- 
why  had  not  I  been  Captain  Jackson  7 

When  a  man  begins  to  think  upon  a  subject  of  which 
he  knows  nothing,  there  is  no  end  of  it;  for  his 
thoughts,  not  having  a  plain  road  to  travel,  will  shoot 
off  into  every  bye-path.  Thus  it  was,  that  my  con- 
jectures wandered  from  the  captain  to  his  lady,  and 
from  the  lady  to  her  father.    What  an  honest,  con- 
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fidiog  soul,  must  worthy  OLadiah  be,  continued  I,  to 
myielf,  to  place  a  daughter,  so  eBtimable,  perhaps  his 
only  child,  under  the  protection  of  an  entire  stranger. 
He  is  doubtless  a  physiognomist.  I  carry  that  best  of 
all  letters  of  introduction,  a  good  appearance.  Perhaps 
he  is  a  phrenologist ;  but  that  cannot  be,  for  my  bumps, 
be  they  good  or  evil,  are  all  muffled  up.  After  all,  the 
worthy  man  might  have  made  a  woful  mistake.  For 
all  that  he  knew,  I  miffht  be  a  sharper  or  a  senator,  a 
plenipotentiary  or  a  pickpocket.  I  might  be  Washing- 
ton Irving,  or  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  or  the  Wandering 
Jew.  I  might  bo  a  vampjre,  or  a  ventriloquist.  I 
might  be  Cooper  the  novelist,  for  he  is  sometimes  "  a 
traveling  bachelor,"  or  I  might  be  our  other  Cooper, 
for  he  is  a  regular  occupant  of  the  stage.  I  might  be 
Captain  Symmes  going  to  the  inside  of  the  world,  or 
Mr.  Owen  ffoing — acco^ing  to  circumstances.  I  might 
be  Miss  Wright— no,  I  could  n't  be  Miss  Wright— nor 
if  I  was,  would  any  body  be  guilty  of  such  a  solecism 
as  to  a^  Miss  Wright  to  take  charge  of  a  lady,  for  she 
believes  that  ladies  can  take  charge  of  themselves. 
After  all,  how  does  Obadiah  know  that  I  am  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States?  What  a  mistake 
would  that  have  been  I  How  would  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  twenty-four  sovereign  republics  have  been 
startled  by  the  question,  "  Pray,  friend,  would  it  suit 
thee  to  take  charge  of  a  lady?'' 

It  is  not  to  be  suppose  that  I  indulged  in  this  solilo- 
quy at  the  expense  of  politeness.  Not  at  all ;  it  was 
too  soon  to  intrude  on  the  sacredness  of  the  lady's 
quiet.  Besides,  however  voluminous  these  reHeciions 
ma]r  seem  in  the  recital,  but  a  few  minutes  were  oc- 
cupbd  in  their  production ;  for  Perkins  never  made  a 
steam  generator  half  so  potent  as  the  human  brain. 
But  day  began  to  break,  and  I  thought  proper  to  break 
silence. 

"It  is  a  raw  morning,  Madam,"  said  I.  "Very 
raw,"  said  she,  and  the  conversation  made  a  full  stop. 

"  The  roads  appear  to  be  rough,"  said  I,  returning  to 
the  charge.  "  Very  rough,"  replied  the  lady.  Another 
full  stop.  "  Have  you  ever  traveled  in  a  stage  before  ?" 
I  inquired.  "  Yes,  sir."  "  But  never  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, perhaps  ?"  "No,  never."  Another  dead  halt. 
I  see  now  it  is,  thought  I.  The  lady  is  a  bltie—^he 
cannot  talk  of  the  common-place  matters,  and  is  laugh- 
ing in  her  sleeve  at  my  simplicity.  I  must  rise  to  a 
higher  theme ;  and  then,  as  the  stage  rolled  off  the 
Schuylkill  bridge,  I  said,  "We  have  passed  the  Rubi- 
con, and  I  hope  we  shall  not,  like  the  Roman  con- 
queror, have  cause  to  repent  our  temerity:  The  dav 
promises  to  be  fair,  and  the  omens  are  all  auspicious." 
**What  did  you  say  about  Mr.  Rubicam?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Jackson.  I  repeated ;  and  the  lady  replied,  "  Oh ! 
yes,  very  likely,"  and  then  resumed  her  former  tacitur- 
nity. Thinks  I  to  myself,  Captain  Jackson  and  his 
lady  belong  to  the  peace  establishment.  Well,  if  the 
lady  does  not  choose  to  talk,  politeness  requires  of  me 
to  be  silent ;  and  for  the  next  hour  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

I  had  now  obtained  a  glimpse  of  my  fair  companion's 
visage,  and  candor  compels  me  to  admit  that  it  was 
not  quite  so  beautiful  as  I  had  anticipated.  Her  com- 
plexion was  less  fair  than  I  could  have  wished,  her  eye 
was  not  mild,  her  nose  was  not  such  as  a  statuary 
would  have  admired,  and  her  lips  were  white  and  thin. 
I  made  these  few  observations  with  fear  and  trembling, 
for  the  lady  repelled  my  inquiring  glance  with  a  look : 
of  de6ance ;  a  frown  lowered  upon  her  haughty  brow, 
and  I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw  a  cockade  growing  to 
her  bonnet,  and  a  pair  of  whiskers  bristling  on  her 
cheeks.  There,  thought  I,  looked  Captain  Jackson  of 
the  Rifle— fortunate  manl  whose  wife,  inbibing  the 
pride  and  courage  of  a  soldier,  can  punish  with  a  look 
of  scorn  the  glance  of  impertinent  curioatv. 

At  breakfast  her  character  was  more  fully  developed. 
If  her  tongue  had  been  out  of  commission  before,  it  had 
now  received  orders  for  active  service.  She  was  con- 
vinced that  nothing  fit  to  eat  could  be  had  at  the  sign 
of  the  "  Black  Horse,"  and  was  shocked  to  find  that 
the  landlord  was  a  Dutchman. 

"What's  your  name?"  said  she  to  the  landlady. 
»  Redheiffer,  ma'am."  "  Oh !  dreadful !  was  it  you  that 
made  the  perpetual  motion  ?"    "  No,  ma'am," 

Then  she  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  turned  up  her 


pretty  nose  at  every  thing  that  came  within  its  cogni- 
zance. This  butter  was  too  strong,  and  the  tea  too 
weak ;  the  bread  was  stale,  and  the  bacon  fresh ;  the 
rolls  were  heavy,  and  the  lady's  appetite  light. 

"  Will  you  trv  an  egg ?"  said  I.  "I don' t  like  eggs." 
"Allow  me  to  help  you  to  a  wing  of  this  fowl.*'  "I 
can't  say  that  I  am  partial  to  the  wing."  "  A  piece  of 
the  breast,  then.  Madam."  "  It  is  very  tough,  isn't 
it?"  "No,  it  seems  quite  tender."  "It  is  done  to 
rags,  I'm  afraid."  "Q,uite  the  reverse — the  gravy 
follows  the  knife."  "  Oh  I  horrible !  it  is  raw !"  "  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  done  to  a  turn  ;  permit  me  to 
give  you  this  piece."  "I  seldom  eat  fowls,  except 
when  cold."  "  Then,  madam,  here  is  a  nice  cold  pullet 
— let  me  give  you  a  merry  thought;  nothing  is  better 
to  travel  on  than  a  merry  thought."  "  Thank  you,  I 
never  touch  meat  at  breakfast."  And  my  merry 
thought  flashed  in  the  pan.    "  Perhaps,  sir,  your  lady 

would  like  some  chipped  beef,  or  some "     "  This 

is  not  my  lady,  Mrs.  Redheifler,"  interrupted  I,  fearing 
the  appellation  might  be  resented  more  directly  from 
another  quarter.  "Oh  la!  I  beg  pardon;  but  how 
could  a  body  tell,  you  know— when  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man travels  together,  you  know  it's  ao  nateral " 

"Q,uite  natural,  Mrs  Redheiffer."  "May  be,  ma'am 
youM  fancy  a  bit  of  cheese,  or  a  slice  of  apple-pie,  or 
some  pumpkin  sauce,  or  a  sausage,  or '' 

I  know  not  how  the  touchy  gentlewoman  would 
have  taken  all  this — I  do  not  mean  all  these  good 
things,  but  the  offer  of  them ;  for  luckily  before  anv 
reply  could  be  made,  the  stage  diiver  called  us  off  with 
his  nom.  As  I  handed  the  lady  Into  the  stage,  I  Ven- 
turned  to  take  another  peep,  and  fancied  she  looked 
vulgar;  but  how  could  I  tell  7  Napoleon  has  said,  there 
is  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous; 
and  we  all  know  that  between  very  high  fashion  and 
vulgarity  there  is  often  less  than  a  step.  Goo^  sense, 
grace,  and  true  breeding,  lie  between.  The  lady  oc- 
cupied one  of  these  extremes,  I  knew  not  which ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  polite  to  inquire  too  closely,  as  that 
was  a  matter  which  more  nearly  concerned  Captain 
Jackson  of  the  Rifle,  who,  no  doubt,  was  excellently 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  fashion  and  fine  women. 

By  this  time  the  lady  had  wearied  of  her  former 
taciturnity  and  grown  loquacious.  She  talked  inces- 
santly, chiefly  about  herself  and  her  "pa."  "  Her  pa 
was  a  Quaker,  but  she  was  not  a  Quaker.  They  had 
turned  her  out  of  meeting  for  marrying  Captain  Jack- 
son. Her  i)a  was  a  merchant— he  was  in  the  shingle 
and  board  line." 

Alas !  I  was  in  the  bored  line  myself  just  then. 

Gentle  reader,  I  spare  you  the  recital  of  all  I  suffered 
during  that  day.  The  lady's  temper  was  none  of  the 
best,  and  traveling  agreed  with  it  but  indifferently. 
When  we  stopped,  she  was  always  in  a  fever  to  go  j 
when  going  she  fretted  continually  to  stop.  At  meal 
time  she  had  no  appetite :  at  all  other  times  she  wanted 
to  eat.  As  one  of  the  drivers  expressed  It,  she  was  in 
a  solul  pet  the  whole  day,  and  I  had  to  alight  a  hundred 
times  to  pick  up  her  handkerchief,  or  to  look  after  her 
baggaore ;  and  a  hundred  times  I  wished  her  in  the  arms 
of  Captain  Jackson  of  the  Rifle.  I  bore  it  all  amaz- 
ingly, however,  and  take  to  myself  no  small  credit  for 
having  discharged  my  duty,  without  losing  my  patience, 
or  omitting  any  attention  which  politeness  required. 
My  companion  would  hardly  seem  to  have  deserved 
this :  yet  still  she  was  a  female,  and  I  had  no  right  to 
find  fault  with  those  little  peculiarities  of  disposition, 
which  I  certainly  did  not  admire.  Besides,  her  hus- 
band was  a  captain  in  the  army ;  and  the  wife  of  a 
gallant  ofiicer,  who  serves  his  country  by  land  or  sea, 
has  high  claims  upon  the  chivalry  of  her  country-men. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Baltimore,  and  I  immediately 
called  a  hack,  and  desired  to  know  where  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  setting  down  my  fair  companion. 

"At  the  sign  of  the  Anchor, Street,  Pell'sPoint," 

was  the  reply.  Surprised  at  nothing  after  all  I  had 
seen,  I  gave  the  order,  and  stepped  into  the  carriage. 
"  Is  any  part  of  the  Rifle  regiment  quartered  on  Fell's 
Point ?^'  said  I.  "I  don't  know,"  replied  the  ladv. 
"Does  not  your  husband  belong  to  that  regiment?" 
"  La !  bless  you,  no ;  Captain  Jackson  isn't  a  soldier." 
"  I  have  been  under  a  mistake  then.  I  understood  that 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  Rifleman."     "  No ;  he  is  cap- 
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tain  of  the  Rifleman,  a  eloop  that  runs  from  Baltimore 
to  North  Carolina,  and  brings  tar,  find  turpentine,  and 
Buch  matters.  That's  the  house,"  continued  she, 
"and,  09  i  live,  there's  Mr.  Jackson,  up  and  wdl!" 

The  person  pointed  out  was  a  low,  stout  built,  vulgar 
man,  half  intoxicated,  with  a  glazed  hat  on  his  head, 
and  a  huge  quid  in  his  cheek.  "  How  are  you,  Polly  ?" 
said  he,  as  he  handed  his  wife  out,  and  gave  her  a 
smack  which  might  have  been  heard  over  the  street 
"  Who's  that  gentleman  !  eh  !  a  messmate  of  yours  T* 

"Thai's  the  gentleman  that  took  care  of  me  on  the 
road?" 

"  The  supercargo,  eh  ?  Come,  Mister,  'light  and 
take  something  to  diink." 

I  thanked  the  captain,  and  ordered  the  carriage  to 
drive  off,  fully  determined,  that,  whatever  other  im- 
prudence I  might  hereafter  be  guilty  of,  I  would  never 
again,  if  I  could  avoid  it,  "  take  charge  of  a  lady." 
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Calamities  of  any  kind,  coming  singly,  challenge 
aympathy  and  condolence,  but  where  the  same  thing 
is  general  all  such  advantages  arc  lost.  Whatever  the 
ill  may  be,  the  individual  must  bear  it  alone.  He  can 
hope  lor  no  commisserating  glance  of  the  eye,  giving 
warrant  for  a  fresh  groan,  no  condoling  tone  of  voice 
whereby  his  own  sinks  justified  to  a  fdnter  treble,  no 
housewife  tale  of  a  similar  experience  deluding  him 
into  making  his  "complaint  known."  Alas !  he  must 
bear  his  giief  alone,  for  liiB  neighbors  are  intent  upon 
nursing  their  own. 

Every  body  knows  that  a  solitary  cold  is  a  thing  at- 
tended with  some  eclat,  (pardon,  dear  reader,  the  anti- 
English  phrase,  it  was  accidental.)  There  is  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one — the  wonder  "  how  in  the  world  you 
could  get  it .'  Did  you  damp  your  feet?  did  you  sit  in 
a  draft  of  air  ?  did  you  walk  in  the  moonlight  with 
MissDlaway?  did  your  night-cap  slip  from  its  alle- 
giance 7  Dear  me,  it  is  so  atrangt  how  you  got  sueh  a 
coldP*  Then  comes  the  pepper  tea,  the  boneset,  the 
pennyroyal,  the  sage  tea,  one  and  all,  the  foot  bath,  the 
flannels,  the  comforters,  the  coaxings,  the  pityings,  the 
hurryings — your  cough  candy,  liquoiice,  gum- Arabic, 
every  thing  is  in  requisition.  Dear  me !  a  cold  is  a 
great  affair ! 

But  this  is  a  cold  "alone  in  its  glory."  Let  but  the 
scene  change,  set  a  whole  population  to  sneeze,  to 
cough,  to  toss  with  fever,  and  all  this  pettin!T  is  at  an 


cough,  ho  rubs  his  hands  with  a  chuckle  of  pleasure. 
"  Not  half  SD  bad,  sir,  as  I  had  it,  yours  is  nothing  at 

all— why  I" .    If  you  are  wise  you  will  escape  the 

detail.  Who  cares  for  a  particular  pain,  when  every 
body  is  having  the  like  ?  Why,  misery  is  nothing  if 
shared  with  a  thousand ;  give  me  the  solitary  pang — 
the  grief  apart,  the  especial  sorrow. 

I  cannot  abide  these  cpedemics.  It  is  wresting  de- 
mocracy from  its  rightful  channel.  It  is  killing  sym- 
pa.thy ;  it  is  doing  away  the  sentiment  of  a  grief. 

"  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous;" so  said  Napoleon.  Isn't  there  something  sub- 
lime in  the  idea  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  all  coughing  in  concert  7  But  then 
for  the  details : 

«*  Sparkling  and  bright,  in  liquid  light,** 

The  author  would  have  been  anything  but  flattered  at 
the  voice  that  got  thus  fiar,  and  was  stopped  short  by 
a  fit  of  coughing. 

••  On  the  banks  of  AP* 

that  cough ;  it  was  the  death  of  the  Bong,  and  the  inci 
pient  love  was  expelled  with  it. 

Why  will  not  people  be  wise  7  Let  the  epidemic  have 
its  day;  put  poetry,  sentiment,  all  the  luxriesof  being 
upon  the  shelf  and  quietly  submit  to  the  Ates,  recog- 
nize the  dire  necessity,  and  if  they  will,  in  memory  of 


the  past,  walk  in  starlight,  (happily,  the  moon  is  in- 
visible,) aiui'<iuote  poetry,  let  them  be  content  with  the 
following : 

"Coughing  in  a  shady  grove 
Sat  my  Jullannn ; 
Lozengvs  I  gave  my  love, 
Epvcacuano.'* 

Talk  of  the  inconvenience  of  "  this  cold,"  in  mattera 
of  sentiment ;  why,  this  is  nothing  to  the  positive  evil 
endured  by  the  venders  of  all  kinds.  The  newsboys 
hardly  lift  up  thtir  voices.  If  an  unlucky  wight  es- 
says, "  Sunday  Mer ,"  just  to  try  the  material  of 

his  lungs,  straightway  a  wheezing  laugh  echoes  on 
every  side  from  his  brothers  in  calamity. 

"  Stawberrlcs,"  I  was  able  to  detect  uttered  in  a  voice 
as  if  coining  from  the  folds  of  a  blanket. 

"Three  cents  a  basket.  Ma'am."  The  boy  looked 
(jispiiited.  Not  so  much  ill  as  mortified,  distressed. 
It's  a  great  thin^  to  have  a  benevolent  face.  Beggar 
children  detect  it  in  the  street,  and  ask  you  for  pen- 
nies. Poor  women  imploring  alms  will  make  the  num- 
ber of  children  five  Instead  of  six,  as  they  have  told 
your  neighbor,  for  a  smaller  fib  will  do  for  you.  Ciiil- 
dren  tell  you  all  their  little  tiials,  and  even  the  dog  will 
sOon  look  wishfully  in  your  face  when  suffering  from 
the  neglect  of  his  master. 

It's  a  great  thing  to  have  a  benevolent  face ;  it  be- 
comes a  key  to  the  hearts  of  others.  You  learn  hu- 
manity naturally,  easily,  without  going  out  hi  search 
of  its  attributes. 

"Three  ccnu  a  basket.  Ma'am,"  and  he  poured  the 
delicious  fruit  into  the  rectiver. 

1  looked  at  the  child,  and  one  moment  his  eyes  rested 
upon  my  face.  His  sympathies  were  touched— his 
eyes  fell  sadly— 1  am  not  sure  but  that  they  were  tear- 
ful— there  was  pathos  in  his  voice. 

"  Strawbenies  goes  bad  with  me  to-day,  Ma'am. 

"  Bad  1  how  so,  child  7" 

"This cold ;  I  can't  hoUar,  Ma'am." 


THE  KELP-GATHERER. 

The  stranger  who  wanders  along  the  terrific  ma 
of  crag  that  overhang  the  green  and  foaming  waters  of 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  feels  a 
melancholy  interest  excited  in  his  mind,  as  he  turns 
aside  from  the  more  impressive  grandeurs  of  the  scene, 
and  gazes  on  the  small  stone  heaps  that  are  scatterea 
over  the  moss  on  which  he  treads.  They  are  the  graves 
of  the  nameless  few  whose  bodies  have  been  from  time 
to  time  ejected  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  cast 
upon  those  lonely  crags  to  startle  the  early  fisherman 
with  their  ghastly  and  disfigured  bulk.  Here  they 
meet,  at  the  hands  of  the  pi  lying  mountaineers,  the  last 
offices  of  Chiistian  charity— a  grave  in  the  nearest  soft 
earth,  with  no  other  ceremonial  than  the  humble 
peasant's  prayer.  Here  they  lie,  uncoffined,  unlament- 
td,  unclaimed  by  mourning  fi lends,  starting  like  sud- 
den spectres  of  death  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  to 
excite  a  wild  fear,  a  passing  thought  of  pity,  a  vain  in- 
quiry in  the  hamlet,  and  then  sfnk  into  tne  earth  in 
mystery  and  in  silence,  to  bo  no  more  remembered  on 
its  surface. 

The  obscurity  which  envelopes  the  history  of  those 
unhappy  strangers  affords  a  subject  to  the  speculative 
traveler,  on  which  he  may  give  free  play  to  the  wings 
of  his  imagination.  Pew,  indeed,  can  pass  these  de- 
serted sepulchres  without  endeavoring  for  a  moment  to 
penetrate  in  fancy  the  darkness  which  enshrouds  the 
fate  of  their  mouldering  tenants ;  without  beholding 
the  piogresB  of  the  ruin  that  struck  from  beneath  the 
voyagers  feet,  the  firm  and  lofty  fabric  to  which  bs 
had  confidently  trusted  his  existence,  without  heaiinc 
the  shrieks  of  the  despairing  crew,  and  the  stem  and 
horrid  burst  of  the  roused-up  ocean,  as  ii  dealt  the  last 
stroke  upon  the  groaning  timbers  of  the  wreck,  and 
scattered  the  whole  pile  for  and  wide,  in  countless 
atoms,  upon  the  boiling  surface  of  the  d^P-  And 
again,  without  turning  in  thought  to  the  ar-away 
homes,  at  which  the  tale  of  the  wanderers  was  never 
told— to  the  pale  young  widow  that  dreamed  her*  If 
still  a  wife,  and  lived  on,  from  mom  to  mora,  in  the 
fever  of  a  vain  suspense— to  the  helpless  parent,  that 
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still  hoped  for  the  offices  of  filial  kindness  from  the 
hand  that  was  now  mouldeiing  in  a  distant  grave ;  and 
to  the  social  fire-side,  over  whose  evening  pastimes 
the  long  silence  of  an  absent  fiiend  had  thrown  a  gloom, 
that  the  certainty  of  woe  or  gladness  couid  never 
remove. 

Among  those  nameless  tombs,  within  the  space  of 
the  last  Tevf  years,  the  widow  of  a  fisherman,  named 
Reardon,  was  obdenred  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  her 
time.  Her  husband  had  died  young,  perishing  in  a 
sudden  storm,  which  swept  his  canoe  from  the  coast 
side  into  the  waste  of  sea  beyond  it :  and  his  wife  was 
left  to  inhabit  a  small  cottage  near  the  crags,  and  to 
support,  by  the  labor  of  her  hands,  an  only  child,  who 
was  destined  to  inheiit  little  more  then  the  blessing, 
the  virtue,  and  the  affections  of  his  parent.  The  poor 
widow  endeavored  to  procure  a  subsistence  for  her  boy 
and  for  herself,  by  gathering  the  kelp  which  was 
thrown  upon  the  crags,  and  was  burned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  soap  from  its  ashes;  while  the 
youth  employed  his  yet  unformed  strength  in  tilling 
the  small  garden,  that  was  confined  by  a  quickset  hedge, 
at  their  cottage  side.  They  were  fondly  attached,  and 
toiled  incessantly  to  obtain  the  means  of  comfort, 
rather  for  each  other  than  for  themselves;  but,  with 
all  their  exertions,  left  them  in  the  rearward  of  her 
favor.  The  mother  beheld,  with  a  mother's  agony, 
the  youthful  limbs  and  features  of  her  boy  exhibit  iht 
sickly  effects  of  habitual  privation,  and  habituai  toil ; 
while  the  son  mourned  to  see  the  feebleness  of  a  pre- 
mature old  age  begin  to  steal  upon  the  health  and 
y'leoT  of  his  parent. 

In  these  difficulties,  a  prospect  of  certain  advantage 
and  probable  good  fortune,  induced  the  young  man  to 
leave  his  mother  and  his  native  country  for  some  years. 
The  distresses  and  disturbances  which  agitated  that 
unhappy  land,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  fortunes  ol 
many  families  of  the  middle,  as  well  as  the  lower  rank, 
that  great  numbers  were  found  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement,  which  the  colonization  of  the 
new  world  held  out  for  their  advantage.  Among  those 
who  emigrated,  was  the  family  under  whom  the  Rear- 
dons  held  their  little  cottage;  and  with  them  it  was, 
that  the  young  man  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 
happier  region.  Having  arranged  their  affairs  so  as  to 
secure  his  widowed  parent  against  absolute  poverty, 
they  separated  with  many  tears,  the  mother  olessing 
her  son  as  she  committed  him  1o  the  guardianship  ol 
Providence,  and  the  son  pledging  himself  to  return 
to  her  assistance  so  soon  as  he  haa  obtained  the  means 
of  providing  her  the  comforts  necessary  for  her  old 
age. 

His  success,  though  gradual,  was  complete.  The 
blessings  of  the  young  Tobias  fell  upon  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  his  industry,  because  well  directed,  was 
productive,  even  beyonJ  his  expectations.  Instead  oi 
lingering  like  many  of  his  fellow-exiles  in  the  sea-port 
towns,  where  they  were  detained  by  idleness,  and  that 
open-mouthed  folly,  which  persuades  men  that  fortune 
may  be  found  without  the  pain  of  seeking,  young 
Reardon  proceeded  at  once  in'o  the  new  settlements, 
where  human  industry  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
valued  commodities.  In  a  little  time  he  was  enabled 
to  remit  a  considerable  portion  of  his  eamings  to  his 
poor  mother,  and  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  in- 
crease his  contributions  to  her  comfort,  until  at  length 
the  abundance  of  his  prospeiity  was  such,  as  to  enable 
him  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  to  fulfil  the 
promise  he  had  at  parting. 

He  did  not  return  alone.  With  the  full  approbation 
of  the  poor  widow,  he  had  joined  his  fate  tu  that  of  a 
young  person  in  the  settlement  where  he  dwelt,  whose 
dispositions  were  in  every  way  analogous  to  his  own, 
and  who  only  excelled  him  in  the  superior  ease  and 
comfort  of  her  circumstances.  Previous  to  his  return, 
he  wrote  to  the  poor  widow,  to  inform  her,  that  in  less 
than  two  months  from  ihat  time,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  her  daughter-in-law,  her  two  grand-oliild- 
ren,  and  her  son,  would  meet  beneath  the  roof  of  her 
ancient  dwelling. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  anxiety  with  which  the  poor 
widow  looked  out  for  this  long  expected  time.  The 
Bssistance  which  the  affectionate  exile  had  been  able 
to  afford  her,  was  such  as  to  nise  her  to  a  state  of  com.- 


parative  afluence  in  her  nLighborhood,  and  to  render 
her  independent  of  the  hard  and  servile  toil  by  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  ^in  a  livelihood.  Her 
cottage  was  wholly  changed  in  its  appearance,  and  had 
the  honor  of  being  frequently  selected  for  a  night's 
lodging  by  her  landlord's  agent,  and  other  ercat  men, 
who  passed  through  that  lonely  distiict.  A  tew  flowers 
sprang  up  in  her  sally  fiinged  garden,  which  were  not 
■the  less  tenderly  cheiishcd,  that  the  seeds  from  which 
they  grew  were  transmitted  from  the  emigrant's  giaden 
in  the  other  hemisphere.  Her  life  up  to  the  moment, 
when  she  received  this  joyous  letter,  had  been  calmly 
and  sadly  happy.  She  looked  forward  with  a  serene 
feeling  ol  Uiingled  hope  and  resignation,  to  the  day  of 
her  son's  return,  and  never  once  sufi'ered  the  eagerness 
of  her  affection  to  outstep  her  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and 
her  entire  dependence  upon  the  ci\ine  will. 

But,  forgive  a  mother's  fondness  .'—There  are  few 
hearts  in  which  the  affections  of  the  world  and  of 
nature  are  so  entirely  hold  under  subjection  by  the 
strong  hand  of  reason  and  faith,  that  they  cannot  be 
moved  to  a  momentary  forgetlulness  of  duty,  by  a 
sudden  and  startling  occasion.  After  the  \%ii!ow  had 
heard  the  letter  read,  in  which  her  son  announced  bis 
approaching  return,  the  quu  t  of  her  life  was  for  a  time 
disturbed.  She  thought  of  heaven  indeed,  and  prayed 
even  more  fervently  than  beioie  ;  but  the  burning  fever 
that  possessed  her  heart,  showed  that  its  confidence 
was  qualified.  In  the  hours  of  devotion,  she  often 
I'ound  her  thoughts  wandering,  from  the  Being  whose 
breath  could  siill  or  tioublc  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
far  over  the  wide  waters  themstlves,  to  meet  the  vessel 
that  was  Hying  to  her  with  the  tidings  of  bliss.  She 
shuddered  as  she  went  morn  after  morn,  to  the  cliff- 
head,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  iho  graves  of  the  ship- 
wrecked voyagers,  which  were  scattered  along  the  turf- 
mountsins  on  which  she  trod.  In  the  Hleiiee  of  the 
iiiyht,  when  she  endeavored  to  drown  her  anxieties  in 
sleep,  imagination  cid  but  overact  the  pan  with  which 
it  had  tenitiid  her  waking.  Stormy  seas  and  adverse 
winds — a  ship  straining  against  the  blast,  her  deck 
covered  with  pale  and  affiighted  faces,  among  wlrich 
she  seemed  to  detect  those  of  her  sun,  and  of  his  fan.ily 
—winds  hisHing  through  the  croaking  yards — and  waves 
toseing  their  honid  heads  aloft,  and  roaiing  for  thiir 

f)rey.  Such  were  the  visions  that  beset  (he  bed  of  the 
onging  mother,  and  made  the  night  ghastly  to  her 
eyes.  When  she  lay  awake,  the  rustling  of  a  suJden 
wind  among  the  green  boighsat  her  window,  made 
her  start  and  sit  erect  in  her  bed ;  nor  would  she  again 
return  to  rest  until  she  had  opened  the  little  casement, 
and  satisfied  herself,  by  waving  her  hand  abroad  in  the 
ni^ht  air,  that  her  alarm  was  occasioned  by  one  of  its 
fairest  and  most  favorable  motions.  So  indeed  it  was. 
The  Almighty,  as  though  to  convince  htr  how  far  she 
was  from  conjectuiins;  aright  the  quarter  from  which 
calamity  might  visit  her,  bade  the  winds  blow,  during 
the  whole  of  that  peiiod,  in  the  manner  which,  had 
they  been  in  her  own  keeping,  she  would  have  de^ireo. 
iier  acquaintances  and  neighbors  all  seemed  to  share 
in  her  anxiety.  The  fishermen,  after  they  had  drawn 
up  their  canoes  at  evening,  were  carefel,  on  their  way 
homeward,  to  drop  in  at  the  widow  Reardon's  door, 
and  let  her  know  what  vessels  had  entered  the  neigh- 
boring river  in  tlte  course  of  the  day,  or  had  appealed 
in  tlie  offing.  She  was  constantly  cheered  wi:h  the 
assumnce  that  fairer  weather  for  a  homeward  bound 
ship,  or  more  likely  to  continue,  was  never  known  be- 
fore. Still,  nevertheless,  the  poor  woman's  heart  was 
not  at  peace,  and  the  days  and  nights  lagged  with  an 
unaccustomed  heaviness. 

One  night  In  particular,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  appeared  to  linger  so  very  strangely,  that,  the 
widow  thought  the  morn  would  never  dawn.  An  un- 
usual darkness  seemed  to  brood  over  ihe  woild ;  and 
she  lay  awake,  easing  with  Ionising  eyes  toward  the 
little  window  through  which  the  sun's  earliest  rays 
were  used  to  greet  her  in  her  waking. 

On  a  sudden,  she  heard  voices  outside  the  window. 
Alive  to  the  slightest  eircumstance  that  was  unusual, 
she  arose,  all  dark  as  it  was,  threw  on  her  simple  dress 
in  haste,  and  groped  her  way  to  the  front  door  of  the 
dwelling.  She  recognized  the  voice  of  a  fiiendly  neigh- 
bor, and  opened  the  door,  supposing  that  he  might 
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have  some  interesting  intelligence  to  communicate. 
She  judged  correctly. 

"  Good  news !  good  news !  Mrs.  Reardon ;  and  I  give 
you  joy  of  them  this  morning.  What  wUl  you  give  me 
to  tell  you  who  is  in  that  small  boat  at  the  shore  1" 

"  That  small  boat !— what  ?— where  V 

"  Below  there,  ma'am,  where  I'm  pointing  my  finger. 
Don't  you  see  them  coming  up  the  crag  toward  you  7" 

"I  cannot — I  cannot— it  is  so  dark—"  the  widow 
replied,  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  gloom. 

*'  Dark !  And  the  broad  sun  shining  down  upon  them 
this  whole  day !" 

"Day!  The  sun!  O,  my  almighty  Father,  save 
me  1" 

"  What's  the  matter  1  Don't  you  see  them,  ma'am  T' 

'*  See  them  7"  the  poor  woman  exclaimed,  placing 
her  hands  on  her  eyes  and  shrieking  aloud  in  her 
agony— "I  shall  never  see  him  more!— I  am  dark 
bflnd!" 

The  peasant  started  back  and  crossed  himself.  The 
next  instant  the  poor  widow  was  caught  in  the  arms  of 
her  son. 

"  Where  is  she  7  My  mother !  O  my  darling  mother, 
I  am  come  back  to  you !  Look !  I  have  kept  my  word." 

She  strove,  with  a  sudden  eflbrt  of  self-restraint,  to 
keep  her  misfortune  secret,  and  wept  without  speaking, 
upon  the  neck  of  her  long  absent  relative,  who  attri- 
buted her  teare  to  an  excess  of  happiness.  But  when 
he  presented  his  young  wife,  and  called  her  attention 
to  the  happy  laughing  faces  and  healthful  cheeks  of 
their  chilaren,  the  wandering  of  her  eyes  and  the  con- 
fusion of  her  manner  left  it  no  longer  possible  to  retain 
the  secret. 

"My  good,  kind  boy,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
heavily  on  his  arm — "  you  are  returned  to  my  old  arms 
once  more,  and  I  am  grateful  for  it— but  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  all  we  wish  for  in  this  world.  O  my 
poor  boy,  I  can  never  see  you — I  can  never  see  your 
children !  I  am  blind." 

The  young  man  uttered  a  horrid  and  pierelng  cry. 
while  he  tossed  his  clenched  hand  above  his  heiui  and 
stamped  upon  the  earth  in  sudden  anguish.  "  Blind  I 
my  mother7"  he  repeated — "O,  heaven,  is  this  the  end 
of  all  my  toils  and  wishes?  To  come  home  and  find 
her  dark  forever !  Is  it  for  this  I  have  prayed  and  la- 
bored? Blind  and  dark!  O,  my  poor  mother!  O, 
heaven!    O  mother,  mother !" 

"  Hold,  now,  my  boy— where  are  you  7  What  way 
Is  that  for  a  Christian  to  talk  7  Come  near  me,  and  let 
me  touch  your  hands.  Don't  add  to  my  sorrows,  Rich- 
ard, my  child,  by  uttering  a  word  against  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Where  are  you  7  Come  near  me.  Let  me 
hear  you  say  that  you  are  resigned  to  this  and  all  other 
visitations  of  the  great  Lord  of  all  light.  Say  this,  my 
child,  and  your  virtue  will  be  dearer  to  me  than  mv 
eyes !  Ah,  my  eood  Richard,  you  may  be  sure  the  Al- 
mighty never  strikes  us  except  it  is  for  our  sins,  or  for 
0ur  good.  I  thought  too  much  of  you,  my  child,  and 
the  Lord  saw  that  my  heart  was  straying  to  the  world 
again,  and  he  has  struck  me  for  the  happiness  of  both. 
Let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  are  satisfied.  I  can  see 
your  heart  still,  and  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  vour  per- 
son. Let  me  see  it  is  as  good  and  dutiful  as  I  knew  it 
before  you  left  me."  ^ 

The  disappointed  exile  held  her  In  ms  arms.  *'  Well, 
well,  my  poor  mother/'  he  said,  "  I  am  satisfied.  Since 
you  are  tne  chief  sunerer,  and  show  no  discontent  it 
would  be  too  uiireasonable  that  I  should  murmur.  'The 
will  of  Heaven  be  done !— but  it  is  a  bitter  stroke." 
Again  he  folded  his  dark  parent  to  his  bosom  and  wept 
aloud,  while  his  wife  rearing  softly  to  a  distance,  hid 
her  face  in  her  cloak.  Her  children  clung  with  fiar 
and  anxiety  to  her  side,  and  gazed  withafirighted  fac:s 
upon  the  afflicted  mother  and  son. 

But  they  were  not  forgotten.  After  she  had  repeat- 
edly embraced  her  recovered  child,  the  good  widow  re- 
membered her  guests.  She  extended  her  anns  toward 
that  i»rt  of  the  room  at  which  she  heard  the  sobs  and 
moanin^s  of  the  younger  mother.  •*  Is  that  my  daugh- 
^K  ^?'^.^  »»^e  asked.  "Place  her  in  my  ams, 
Sr«  iSri^^,®*  Sf  ^«el  the  mother  of  your  children  upon 
SecmW«nf^t'*  y°""8  ^o™*n  «""«  herself  fnto 
am  sure,    the  latter  continued,  pasting  her  wasted  fiii- 


gers  over  the  blooming  cheek  of  the  good  American. 
"I  can  feel  the  roses  upon  this  cheek,  I  am  certain. 
But  what  are  these  7  Teare  7  My  good  child  you 
should  dry  our  tears  instead  of  adding  to  them.  Where 
are  your  chUdren7  Let  me  see— ui!  my  heart— let 
me  fed  them,  I  mean — let  me  take  them  m  my  arms. 
My  little  angels !  O,  if  I  could  only  open  my  eyes  for 
one  moment,  to  look  upon  you  all — ^but  for  one  little 
instant — I  would  close  them  a^n  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  and  think  myself  happy.  It  it  had  happened  only 
one  day— one  hour  after  your  arrival— but  the  will  of 
Heaven  be  done !  perhaps  even  this  moment,  when  we 
think  ourselves  most  miserable,  He  is  preparing  for  us 
some  hidden  blessing." 

Once  more  the  pious  widow  was  correct  in  her  con- 
jecture. It  is  true,  that  day,  which  all  hoped  should 
be  a  day  of  rapture,  was  spent  by  the  reunited  ftmily 
in  teara  and  mourmng.  But  Providence  did  not  in- 
tend that  creatures  who  had  served  Him  so  faithfully, 
should  be  visited  with  more  than  a  temporary  sorrow, 
for  a  slight  and  unaccustomed  transgression. 

The  news  of  the  widow's  misfortune  spread  rapidly 
through  the  country,  and  excited  universal  sympathy 
— ^for  few  refuse  their  commisseratlon  to  a  fellow-crea- 
ture's sorrow — even  of  those  who  would  accord  a  tardy 
and  measured  sympkathy  to  his  good  fortune.  Among 
those  who  heard  with  real  pity  the  story  of  their  dis- 
tress, was  a  surgeon  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  who  felt  all  that  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  ait. 
which  its  high  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
was  calculated  lo  excite  in  a  generous  mind.  This 
gentleman  took  an  early  opportunity  of  visidngthe  old 
widow  when  she  was  alone  in  her  cottage.  'The  sim- 
plicity with  which  she  lold  her  story,  and  the  entire 
resignation  which  she  expressed,  interested  and  touch- 
ed him  deeply. 

"  It  is  not  over  with  me  yet,  sir."  she  concluded, 
"for  still,  when  the  family  are  talking  around  me,  I 
forget  that  I  am  blind ;  and  when  I  hear  my  son  say 
something  pleasant,  I  turn  to  see  the  smile  upon  his 
lips ;  and  wlien  the  darkness  reminds  me  of  my  U>&a^ 
it  seems  as  if  I  lost  my  sight  over  again !" 

The  surgeon  discovered,  on  examination,  that  the 
blindness  was  occasioned  by  a  disease  called  catarac^ 
which  obscures,  by  an  unhealthy  secretion,  the  ludd 
brightness  of  the  crystaline  lens,  and  obstructs  the  en- 
trance of  the  rays  ot  light.  The  improvements  which, 
modem  practitionera  have  made  in  this  science,  render 
this  disease,  which  was  once  held  to  be  incurable,  nov7 
comparatively  easy  of  removal.  The  surgeon  perceiv- 
ed at  once  by  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  that,  by  the 
abstracdon  of  the  injured  lens,  he  could  restore  eight 
to  the  afSieted  widow. 

Unwilling,  however,  to  excite  her  hopes  too  sudden- 
ly or  prematurely,  he  began  by  asking  ner  whether,  for 
a  chance  of  recovering  the  use  of  her  eyes,  she  would 
submit  to  a  little  pain  7 

The  poor  woman  replied,  '^that  if  he  thought  he 
could  once  more  enable  her  to  behold  her  child  and  his 
children,  she  would  be  content  to  undergo  any  pain 
which  would  not  endanger  her  life." 

"  Then  I  may  inform  you,"  replied  her  visitor,  "  that 
I  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  I  can  re- 
store you  to  sight,  provided  you  agree  to  place  your- 
self at  my  disposal  for  a  few  days.  I  will  provide  voa 
with  an  apartment  in  my  house,  and  vour  nimiiv  sIuJl 
know  nothing  about  it  until  the  cure  is  effected." 

The  widow  consented,  and  on  that  very  evening  the 
operation  was  perform^.  The  pain  was  slight,  and 
was  endured  by  the  patient  without  a  murmur.  For 
a  few  days  after  the  surgeon  insisted  on  her  wearing  a 
covering  over  her  eyes,  until  the  wounds  which  o» 
had  found  it  necessary  to  inflict,  had  been  peciectly 
healed. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  felt  her  pulse  and  mada^ 
the  necessary  inquiries,  he  said,  while  he  held  the  hand 
of  the  widow : 

"  I  think  we  may  now  venture  with  safety  to  re- 
move the  covering.  Compose  yourself  now,  my  good 
old  friend,  and  suppress  all  emotion.  Prepare  your 
heart  for  the  reception  of  a  great  happiness." 

The  poor  woman  clasped  tier  hanas  firmly  together, 
and  moved  her  lips  as  It  in  prayer.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  covering  fell  from  her  brow,  and  the  Ught 
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burst  in  a  joyous  flood  upon  her  soul.  She  sat  for  an 
Instant  bewildered  and  incapable  of  viewing  any  object 
with  distinctness.  The  first  on  which  her  eyes  re- 
posed, was  the  figure  of  a  young  man  bending  his  gaze 
with  an  intense  and  ecstatic  fondness  upon  hers,  and 
with  his  arms  outstretched  as  if  to  anticipate  the  re- 
cognition. The  face,  though  changed  and  sunned 
since  she  had  known  it,  was  still  familiar  to  her.  She 
started  from  her  seat  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  and  cast 
herself  upon  the  bosom  of  her  son. 

She  embraced  him  repeatedly,  then  removed  him  to 
a  distance,  that  she  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  him  with  greater  distinctness — and  again, 
with  a  burst  of  tears,  flung  herself  upon  his  neck. 
She  beheld  her  daughter  and  their  children  waiting 
eagerly  for  her  caress.  She  embraced  them  all,  return- 
ing from  each  to  each,  and  perusing  their  faces  and 
persons  as  if  she  would  never  drink  deep  enough  of 
the  cupof  rapture  which  her  recovered  sense  afibrded 
her.  The  beauty  of  the  youne  mother— the  fresh  and 
rosy  color  of  the  children— tne  glossy  brightness  of 
their  hair— their  smiles— their  movements  of  joy— all 
affi)rded  subjects  for  delight  and  admiration,  such  as 
she  might  never  have  experienced,  had  she  never  con- 
sidered them  in  the  lifht  of  blessings  lost  for  life.  The 
surgeon,  who  thought  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
stranger's  presence  might  impose  a  restraint  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  patient  and  her  friends,  retired  into  a 
distant  comer,  where  he  beheld,  not  without  tears,  the 
scene  of  happiness  which  he  had  been  made  instru- 
mental in  conferring. 

"  Richard,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  son's  shoulder  and  looked  into  his  eyes,  "  did 
I  not  judge  aright,  when  I  said,  that  even  when  we 
thougnt  ourselves  the  most  miserable,  the  Almighty 
might  have  been  preparing  for  us  some  hidden  bless- 
ing?   Were  we  in  the  right  to  murmur?" 

The  vonng  man  withdrew  his  arms  from  his  mother, 
elaspea  them  before  iiim,  and  bowed  down  tiis  tiead  in 
dlence. 


UNCLE  PETE  AND  THE  BEAR. 

A  YANKEE  STORY  FROM  REAL  UFE  AND  REAL 
INCIDENTS. 

BT    SEBA     SMITH. 

Among  the  different  sections  of  this  i^idely  extended 
and  variegated  country,  1  (question  whether  any  por- 
tion of  equal  extent  can  exhibit  more  richness  of  land- 
scape, or  more  wildness,  beauty  and  grandeur  of  sce- 
nery, than  the  State  of  Maine.  The  western  prairies 
are  beautiful  and  grand ;  but  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
are  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm  summer's  day,  with  its 
smooth,  unruffled  bosom,  and  its  long  rolling  swell ; 
while  much  of  the  sceneiv  of  Maine  resembles  the  same 
ocean  when  lashed  into  fury  by  the  raging  storm,  and 
dashing  and  breaking  its  foamy  waves  mto  rugged  hills 
and  mountains. 

€k>  with  me  to  a  somewhat  centra]  spot  in  Maine, 
inland  from  the  ocean  near  a  hundred  miles.  Here  we 
stand  upon  the  broad  and  bare  back  of  a  rough  ffranite 
mountam.  It  extends  north  and  west  of  us  In  broken 
ridges  for  several  miles.  Now  and  then  you  behold 
the  trunk  of  a  drv  pine,  which  has  been  felled  by  the 
fire,  and  stretched  upon  the  grey  rock,  like  the  strag- 
gling haira  upon  the  bald  head  of  an  old  man.  And 
here  and  there  you  see  patches  of  low  shrubberr  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  thick  dusters  of  tne  blue 
whortleberry.  Look  away  to  the  north,  and  your  eye 
rests  for  half  a  dozen  miles  on  a  level  tract  of  rich  for- 
est. Then  arises  abruptly  a  cone-like  mountain, 
throwing  its  peaked  summit  far  into  the  clouds,  ana 
standing  like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  to  overlook  the  coun- 
try for  many  mUes  round. 

In  the  distance  beyond,  both  to  the  rl^ht  hand  and 
the  left,  you  see  mountain  after  mountain,  with  their 
round  shaggy  tops,  swelling  and  rolling,  height  above 
height,  till  they  are  lost  among  the  misty  clouds,  or  rest 
in  softened  lines  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  Now  turn 
jroiur  eyes  to  the  eastward ;  look  down  almost  beneath 
your  feet,  and  behold  one  of  th«  most  beautiful  sheets 


of  water  to  be  found  In  the  world.  It  washes  the  base 
of  the  rough  granite  mountain  on  which  we  stand, 
spreading  out  in  a  circular  basin  of  three  or  four  miles 
in  diameter,  then  passing  a  narrow  filth  on  the  eastern 
side,  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  widens  again^ 
and  stretches  away  between  lidges  of  highlands,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  farther  to  the  eastward.  It  is  now  a 
calm  summer's  day,  and  the  bright  basin  on  which  we 
are  looking  is  reflecting  from  its  smooth  glassy  suiiieice 
the  dark  forest  trees  on  the  swelling  shore,  the  huge 
cliff  on  the  promontory's  height,  and  the  broad  sides  of 
the  mountain  that  fill  up  the  back  ground.  So  calm 
and  still  is  the  beautiful  lake,  that  a  fairy  might  float  on 
its  bosom  in  the  half  shell  of  a  humming  bird's  egg^ 
without  danger  of  foundeiing  at  sea  or  wetting  her 
wings.  But  let  the  eddying  winds  begin  to  move  round 
these  old  hills  and  mountains,  and  they  brush  down 
upon  the  lake  with  such  power  that  in  half  an  hour's 
time  its  white  capped  waves  are  rolline  and  dashing 
like  a  mimic  ocean ;  and  the  hardy  lumberman,  in  his 
light  batteau.  pulls  for  the  nearest  shore,  to  avoid  be- 
ing drenched  or  drowned  in  the  foaming  surge. 

The  name  of  this  beautiful  collection  of  water  Is 
Sebec  Pond,  and  the  spot  where  we  are  now  standing, 
at  the  head  of  this  pond,  is  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Moosehead  Lake.  'Turn  and  look  away  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  you  will  see  the  Wilson  stream,  a  lovely  little 
river,  winding  its  bright  wav  among  the  trees,  near  the 
base  of  the  opposite  ledgv  hills,  gliding  gently  across 
the  interval,  and  carrying  Its  silent  water  mto  the  deep 
basin  before  us.  Deep  it  truly  is,  corresponding  with 
the  high  and  broken  hills  around  it ;  for  I  have  been 
told  that  in  some  parts  of  this  pond  the  bottom  has 
never  been  reached,  although  lines  have  been  let  down 
to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 

You  observe  a  few  acres  of  cultivated  land  on  the  in- 
terval between  the  Wilson  stream  and  the  base  of  the 
te  mountain  on  which  we  are  standing;  and 


there,  close  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  you  see  a  small 
low  house.  In  that  house  there  lives,  and  has  lived, 
for  some  ten  years  past,  an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
Peter  Brawn.  He  is  often  deeignated  in  that  vicinity 
by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Uncle  Pete.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  appropriate  than  his  true 
name,  so  accurately  and  forcibly  does  the  sign  repre- 
sent the  thing  signified ;  for  a  more  vigorous,  athletic, 
and  hraicny  old  man,  you  will  not  find  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. He  must  be  over  seventy  years  of  age,  for  Ills 
long  thin  locks  are  silvery  white,  and  though  he  has 
one  or  two  children  in  their  minority  still  with  him.  he 
has  numerous  daughters  who  have  reached  the  miadle 
age  of  life,  and  gone  abroad  into  the  world  with  families 
of  their  own.  The  old  man  is  full  six  feet  in  height, 
and  stands  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  is  neither  de- 
cidedly fleshy  nor  lean,  but  stout,  bony,  and  muscular. 
From  his  natural  constitution  and  habits  of  life,  he 
evidently  possesses  great  strength,  and  b  capable  of 
enduring  great  hardships.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
a  sort  of  pioneer  to  the  frontier  settlers  in  the  interior 
of  Maine,  always  keeping  a  little  in  advance  of  them, 
preferring  to  live  alone  in  the  woods,  where,  unshackled 
by  the  restraints  of  society  or  the  statute,  he  can  feel 
that  he  is 

— "  monarch  of  all  he  rarveys,'' 
And—"  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute." 

I  am  told,  that  before  taking  up  his  residence  in  this 
wild  spot,  he  had  several  tiroes  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
wilderness,  and  tarried  for  a  few  years  till  civilization 
and  settlements  overtook  him,  and  thickened  around 
him,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  inconvenient  and 
troublesome,  when  he  would  *'pull  up  stakes,"  and 
push  further  into  the  woods.  The  place  where  he  now 
rendes  is  an  uiUncorporated  township  of  wild  land,  and 
being  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  except  by  coming 
up  the  pond  from  Sebec,  a  distance  of  about  a  dozen 
miles.  Uncle  Pete  has  lived  for  something  like  tea 
yeare  in  a  condition  of  toleraUv  satisfactory  independ- 
ence. He  raises  some  provimons  on  his  cultivated 
acres,  and  procures  some  game  from  the  woods ;  and 
when  these  sources  fail,  he  takes  ids  hook  and  line 
and  goes  out  to  some  of  the  ponds  or  streams  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  returns  with  a  load  of  trout  and 
other  varieties  of  the  finny  tribe.    For  calico,  lea,  and 
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tobacco,  and  other  "  boughten"  articles  of  use  or  luxu- 
ry, he  goes  now  and  then  to  Seboc  with  a  canoe  load 
of  shingles  and  clapboards,  which  are  his  regular  arti- 
cles of  export.  But  civilized  life  is  again  treading  upon 
the  heels  of  Uncle  Pete.  The  towns  around  him  are 
becoming  thickly  settled,  and  though  there  is  but  one 
other  family  on  the  township  ^-ith  him,  yet  the  visits 
of  proprietors  and  proprietors'  agents  are  becoming  so 
frequent,  and  they  cast  such  scrutinizing  glances  upon 
sundry  pine  stumps  which  they  occafiionallyfind  on  the 
premises,  that  Uncle  Pete  grows  restless  and  uneasy. 
He  feels  that  he  is  rather  crowded  upon,  and  sometimes 
talks  of  "  selling  out." 

It  was  in  autumn  of  1836  that  I  first  visited  this 
wild  spot,  and  first  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  Uncle 
Pete.  Stopping  at  the  house  of  an  old  man,  another 
pioneer  of  the  frontier  settlers,  some  six  or  eight 
miles  from  this  spot,  I  heard  the  old  man  remark, 
while  conversing  with  another,  "Well,  Uncle  Pete's 
had  a  squabble  with  a  bear  lately,  haint  he?"  I 
at  once  felt  a  curiosity  to  learn  the  history  of  this 
*'  squabble,"  and  accordingly  made  some  inquiries,  in 
answer  to  whizh  I  learnt  the  genera]  outline  of  the 
story,  and  subsequently  obtained  the  details  and  the 
filling  up  from  Uncle  Pete  himself. 

It  was  a  bright  and  calm  summer's  morning;  the 
quiet  pond  was  sleeping  in  the  sunshine,  harmless  and 
beautilul;  and  every  surrounding  object  in  nature 
looked  lovely  and  inviting.  There  is  something  in  the 
eTeci  of  a  hne  landscape,  viewed  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  be  compared  to  music — it 
"hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast."  Even 
Uncle  Pete  felt  its  influence,  as  he  sat  on  a  little  bench 
by  thj  side  of  his  cottage,  yawning  and  looking  list- 
lessly across  the  still  waters,  and  following  the  outline 
of  forest  tree,  and  hill  top,  and  mountain^  that  hung 
below  the  watery  horizon,  as  well  defined,  as  clear  and 
distinct,  and  even  with  more  softness  than  those  which 
were  towering  above.  While  he  gazed,  he  was  seized 
with  a  desire  for  an  aquatic  excursion.  He  called  his 
youngest  boy,  a  lad  about  a  dozen  years  old,  and  told 
him  to  get  the  hooks  and  lines,  and  they  would  go 
round  the  point  to  the  mouth  of  Shippond  stream,  and 
try  for  trout.  The  apparatus  was  soon  in  readiness, 
and  they  jumped  into  his  little  log  canoe  and  paddled 
otTupon  the  lake. 

*•  We  hadn't  got  but  a  little  ways  round  the  pint," 
said  Uncle  Pete,  "and  I  was  setting  in  the  stam,  pad- 
dling along  at  a  moderate  jog,  and  little  Pete  was  set- 
ting in  the  bow,  and  by  and  by  he  called  out  to  me, 
and  says  he^  'oh,  father,  what  great  black  critter  is 
that  swimming  toward  us?'  I  looked  round  toward 
the  shore,  and  there  was  the  tarnalest  great  overgrown 
bear  that  I  ever  seed  in  all  my  life,  swimming  right  to- 
ward us.  If  he  had  been  weighed,  I  believe  he  would 
have  weighed  every  pound  of  four  hundred." 

I  never  examined  Uncle  Pete's  head  phronologically, 
and  cannot  say  whether  his  organ  of  marvellousness 
was  of  extra  dze  or  not.  The  reader  must  therefore 
be  content  with  such  evidence  as  we  have  with  regard 
to  the  weight  of  the  bear;  and  that  rests  solely  on 
Uncle  Pete's  word  and  judgment.  He  always  stood  to 
it  that  the  bear  would  weigh  four  hundred  pounds. 

"And  the  tamal  crittur,"  said  Uncle  Pete,   "was 

Eulling  right  toward  us  as  fast  as  he  could  swim.  I'd 
een  sj  careless  in  coming  away,  that  I  only  took  one 
small  paddle  with  me,  and  that  wasn't  a  very  good  one, 
and  the  old  canoe  was  rather  heavy,  so  I  found,  do  the 
best  I  could,  the  bear  would  swim  faster  than  I  could 

Saddle.  But  I  thought  I  could  keep  him  offwell  enough 
'  he  should  set  out  to  meddle  with  us,  so  I  turned  the 
boat  and  paddled  a  little  toward  him.  I  thought  that 
would  make  him  turn  round,  but  the  savage  kept 
swimming  light  toward  us  and  come  close  up  to  the 
side  of  the  canoe  and  he  began  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
show  a  great  ugly  set  of  teeth  as  ever  you  see.  He 
come  up  so  nigh  that  I  hit  him  a  lick  over  the  head 
with  the  paddle  and  split  it  in  two.  At  that  he  came 
right  at  the  boat  fiercer  than  ever,  and  put  liis  paw  right 
on  to  one  side  of  it. 

"  I  sprung  into  the  middle  of  the  boat,  and  bore  upon 
'tother  side  of  it,  for  I  knew  if  I  didn't  we  would  upset 
In  a  minute;  and  I  thought  I  shouldn't  like  very  well 
to  have  a  grapple  with  him  in  the  water.    So  while  I 


was  keeping  the  balance  of  the  boat,  the  rascally  old 
varmin  pokes  up  'lother  paw  and  begin  to  crawl  up.  I 
couldn't  go  to  fight  him  off,  for  then  we  should  ail  go 
into  the  water  together.  So  I  had  to  hold  siiU  and  see 
the  great  black  nigger  crawl  clear  up  into  the  boat.  He 
got  m  pretty  near  the  stam,  and  I  stood  about  the  mid> 
die.  As  soon  as  he  got  fairly  in,  he  looked  round  to 
me,  and  then  he  rared  ri^ht  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
walked  toward  me  as  straight  as  a  man.  He  was  as  tall 
as  I  was,  and  looked  as  big  as  a  clever  young  ox.  I 
stood  facing  of  him,  and  while  I  was  thinking  how  it 
was  best  to  give  battle  to  him,  he  marched  straight  up 
to  me,  and  put  one  paw  on  my  ri^ht  shoulder,  and 
'tother  on  my  left.  Thinks  I,  this  is  bein'  a  leetle  bit 
too  sociable  for  a  stranger,  and  I  was  jest  agoin  to  tell 
him  hands  off,  when  his  weight  pressing  against  me, 
made  me  step  back  a  little,  and  my  heel  struck  a^inst 
something  in  the  boat,  and  I  fell  flat  on  my  back  m  the 
bottom  ofihe  boat,  and  the  old  bear  on  top  of  me. 

"  By  this  time  I  begun  to  think  matters  was  getting 
worse,  and  it  was  time  for  me  to  begin  to  look  about 
myself.  I  twisted  one  way  and  'tother,  and  we  begun 
to  have  a  considerable  squabble,  but  the  old  bear  had 
altogether  the  advantage  of  me,  and  I  couldn't  seem  to 
do  much.  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  my  jack-knife,  but  I 
couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  pocket,  all  I  could  do.  The 
old  bear  didn't  seem  to  be  willing  to  wait  to  give  me 
fair  play  at  all ;  for  in  a  minute  I  felt  him  trying  to  stick 
his  huge  tusks  into  my  forehead,  jest  as  a  boy  digs  hia 
teeth  into  the  side  of  a  great  apple.  Thinks  I,  this  'II 
never  do;  something  must  be  done  pretty  quick.  I 
made  a  terrible  twist,  and  drawed  my  legs  up  under 
him,  and  got  so  I  could  cive  a  push  with  my  feet,  and 
my  knees,  and  hands ;  then  all  to  once  I  fetched  an 
everlasting  spring,  and  how  I  did  it  I  don't  know,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  old  bear  went  overboard,  and 
plunged  headforemost  into  the  water.  I  was  on  my 
feet  as  quick  as  a  steel  trap.  The  old  bear  come  up  to 
the  top  of  the  water  and  snorted,  and  looked  up  at  me 
a  minute ;  but  I  believe  I  had  fairiy  skeered  him  out  of 
it.  He  turned  about  and  swum  for  the  shore,  and  I 
paddled  for  home.  When  I  got  to  the  house,  I  told  my 
wife  we'd  have  some  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  let  the 
fish  go." 


A  WORD  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

With  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine  it  will  be 
perceived  that  some  change  has  been  made  in  its  general 
management.  The  liberal  favor  it  has  met  with  from 
the  public  since  its  commencement,  now  but  little  more 
than  three  months,  has  encouraged  the  publishers  to 
associate  with  them  additional,  aid  in  its  editorial  de- 
partment 

At  the  dme  this  arrangement  was  efifected,  the  pre- 
sent number  was  so  far  prepared  as  to  leave  but  little 
more  than  time  and  room  enough  simply  to  make  the 
announcement.  Were  it  othervi'ise,  however,  we  should 
probably  have  but  little  to  say ;  for  the  experience  and 
observation  that  have  fallen  to  our  lot,  have  not  im- 
pressed us  very  strongly  in  favor  of  long  sermons  on 
such  occasions.    Among  an  intelligent  an  discerning 

Qle,  the  tree  will  always  be  jud^  ^X.*'®  ^^^^  ^** 
it  been  from  time  immemorial.  The  man  who 
said,  "I  go  sir,"  but  went  not,  came  oft'  with  less 
honor,  than  he  who  said,  "  I  go  not,  sir,'*  but  went. 

We  only  wish  therefore  simply  to  say,  that  we  shall 
use  such  abilities  as  we  possess,  and  such  as  we  may 
be  able  to  command  from  others,  to  make  the  Rover 
in  every  respect  a  suitable,  useful,  and  interesting 
masrazine  for  general  reading. 

The  work  hereafter  will  have  much  more  original 
matter,  than  it  has  liitherto  contained.  It  is  not  de> 
signed  however,  to  crowd  it  with  original  articles  to 
the  exclusion  of  selections  of  greater  value  and  in- 
terest. We  shall  therefore,  seek  for  such  matter  as 
may  seem  to  us  most  desirable  for  our  readers,  where- 
ever  we  can  find  it,  always  endeavoring  to  give  due 
credit  where  credit  belongs. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  a  little  alteration,  or  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  title,  simply  indicative  of  the 
general  object,  and  character  of  the  work.  The  editors 
will  have  the  constant  aid  of  several  attractive  writers^ 
to  give  interest  to  their  pages. 
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THE    ROVER. 


With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  pictore  of  a  thought. 


One  of  Moore*8  sweetest  efTasions  applies  so  well  to  oar  beau- 
tliVil  engraving  this  week,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  give  It  a  place  in  our  pages  us  a  pleasant  aecomjianiment  tn 
the  plate. 

There  Is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet, 
As  the  vale  in  whose  bosom  ihe  bright  waters  meet ; 
Oh,  the  loM  ray  of  Reeling  and  life  nioiit  depart, 
£re  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart 

Yet  It  WHS  cot  that  nature  had  shed  o'er  each  scene 
Her  parent  of  chrvsul,  her  brightest  of  green, 
Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  rill. 
Oh  no,  it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

'*Twas  that  fViends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near, 
"Who  made  each  fond  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
Who  felt  how  the  blest  charms  of  nature  improve. 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Bweet  vale  of  Ovoca,  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosiim  of  shade  with  the  friends  I  love  best. 

Where  the  storms  that  wc  meet  in  this  cold  worid  should  cease, 

And  oar  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace. 


THE  FIRST  DAUGHTER  OF   EVE. 

BT  MBS.  ELIZABETH  OAKES  SMITH. 

Ths  soft  warm  air  scarcely  stirred  the  leaves  of 
the  vine,  that  clustered  about  the  bower  of  Eve,  as 
she  lay  with  pale  cheek  and  languid  limbs,  her  first 
bom  daughter  resting  upon  her  breast.  Adam  hod  led 
his  Bona  to  the  field,  that  their  sports  might  not  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  our  first  mother,  and  the  low  mur- 
mur of  the  tiny  cascade,  the  monotonous  hum  of  in- 
sects, and  happy  twitter  of  unfledged  birds,  all  wooed 
her  to  slumber ;  yet  she  slept  not.  She  looked  with  a 
mother's  deep  unutterable  love  upon  the  face  of  her 
babe,  yet  tears  were  in  her  eye,  and  anxiety  upon  her 
brow.  Herself  the  last,  the  perfection  of  the  Creator's 
workmanship,  she  still  marveled  at  the  surprising  beau- 
ty of  her  daughter.  She  looked  into  its  dark  liquid 
«ye,  and  dt«nk  deep  from  the  fountain  of  maternal 
love.  She  pressed  its  small  foot  and  hand  to  her  lips, 
hugg3d  it  to  her  full  heart,  and  felt  again  the  bitterness 
of  transgression.  She  thought  of  Paradise,  whence 
«he  had  expelled  her  children.  She  thought  of  gene- 
rations to  come,  who  might  curse  her  for  their  misery. 
She  thoughtof  the  sweet  beauty  of  her  child,  on  whom 
she  had  entailed  sorrow,  suffering  and  temptation.  She 
felt  it  murmuring  at  the  fountain  of  life  while  it  stretch- 
ed its  little  hand  to  her  lips.  She  turned  aside  the 
thick  leaves  of  the  grape  vine,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
still  blue  sky,  over  which  scarcely  moved  the  thin 
white  clouds.  "  My  daughter,"  she  faintly  articulated, 
"thou  knowest  not  the  evil  I  have  done  thee.  Let 
these  bitter  tears  attest  my  penitence.  Let  me  teach 
thee  so  to  live,  that  thou  mayst  hereajfter  obtain  in  an- 
other world  the  Paradise  thou  hast  lost  in  this— lost  by 
thy  mother's  guilt.  O,  my  daughter .»  would  that  I 
alone  might  suffer,  that  the  whole  wrath  of  my  offend- 
ed Creator  might  fall  on  my  head,  and  thou,  and  soch 
at  thou,  might  escape.*'  The  tears— the  penitenrce  of 
^▼e  prevailed ;  a  Heavenly  messenger  was  despatched 
^  to  console  her— to  lift  her  thoughts  to  better  hopes  and 
less  gloomy  antJcipetfona.    Sinee  the  lin  of  our  fimt 
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parents,  and  their  banishment  from  Paradise,  these 
Angel  visits  had  been  "few  and  far  between,"  and  our 
first  mother  hailed  his  approach  with  awe  and  pleasure. 
"  Eve,"  kindly  spake  the  divine  visitant,  "  thy  sorrow 
and  thy  penitence  are  all  known  to  thy  Creator,  and 
though  thy  fault  was  great,  he  yet  careth  for  thee.  I 
am  sent  to  comfort  thee.  As  thou  didst  disobey  the 
commands  of  God,  death  has  been  brought,  indeed, 
upon  thy  posterity,  but  thy  children  may  not  curse 
thee.  Thy  daughters  shall  imitate  thy  penitence,  and 
so  secure  the  favor  of  Heaven.  To  each  one  shall  be 
given  a  spiiit,  capable  of  resisting  temptation,  and 
assimilating  to  that  holiness  from  wliich  ihou  hast  de- 
parted. Though  sin  and  death  hath  entered  the  worid 
by  thy  means,  thy  children  will  still  have  only  their 
own  sins  to  answer  for,  and  may  not  justly  reproach 
thee  for  their  errors." 

"  True,  Lord,"  responded  Eve ;  "  but  the  altered  sky, 
the  hard  earth  that  scarcely  yields  its  treasures  to  the 
labor  of  Adam,  and  the  changed  natures  of  the  animals 
that  once  meekly  and  kindly  sported  together,  all  tell 
me  of  my  disobedience ;  and  my  daughter  will  turn 
her  eyes  upon  me  when  suffering  and  trial  come,  and 
that  look  will  reproach  me  as  the  cause.  I  am  told 
that  our  children  shall  equal  in  number  the  l^ves  of 
the  green  wood,  and  the  earth  shall  hereafter  be  peo* 
pled  with  beings  like  ourselves.  I  shrink  to  think  on 
the  mass  of  sorrow  I  have  brought  upon  my  daugh- 
ters." 

She  looked  fondly  on  her  babe,  and  timidly  raised  ft 
toward  the  beneficent  being  who  paused  ather  bower. 
**When  men  shall  become  numerous,  and  there  shall 
be  many  such  beings  as  these,  fair  and  frail,  may  not 

their  beauty" She  paused  and  looked  anxiously 

up. 

"Speak,  Eve,"  said  the  messenger,  "thy  request 
shall  be  granted.  I  am  sent  to  bestow  upon  thee  what- 
ever thou  shalt  ask  for  this  thy  first  bom  daughter." 

"I  scarcely  know,"  resumed  Eve,  thus  encouraged, 
"  but  I  would  ask  for  this  first  daughter  of  an  erring 
mother,  someihing  to  warn  her  of  even  the  approach  of 
sin— something  that  will  whisper  caution,  and  speak 
of  innocence  and  purity.  Something,  Lord,  that  will 
remind  her  of  Paradise." 

"  Hast  thou  not  all  that.  Eve,  in  the  voice  within— 
the  voice  of  conscience  ?"  Eve  dropped  her  head  up- 
on her  bosom. 

"  But  that  monitor  may  be  disregarded ;  my  daugh- 
ters may,  like  their  unhappy  parent,  stifie  its  voice, 
and  heedlessly  neglect  its  warnings.  I  would  have 
someihing  that  when  flattery  would  mislead,  beauty 
bewilder,  or  passion  lead  astray,  would  outwardly,  as 
it  were,  bid  them  take  head,  warn  them  to  shrink  from 
the  very  trail  of  the  serpent  whose  insidious  poison 
may  corrupt  and  destroy.  Hast  thou  nothing  that  will 
be  to  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  like  a  second  con- 
science, to  cause  them  to  shrink  even  firom  the  opptoT' 
Ance  of  evil  T' 

ThjB  angel  smiled,  and  answered  our  mother,  with 
kindness,  and  a  look  of  Heavenly  satlefiM^tion: 
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**  Most  wisely  hast  thou  petitioned,  O  Eve  !  Thou 
hast  asked  blessings  for  thy  postal  ity,  not  for  thyself. 
Thy  daughters  shall  bless  thee  for  the  gift  thy  prayer 
has  obtained." 

The  spiiit  departed.  The  gift  he  bestowed  may 
be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  maiden  when  she  shrinks 
from  the  too  adraiiing  gaze,  when  her  ear  is  listening 
to  the  tale  of  love,  or  flattery,  whL^n  in  the  solitude  of 
her  own  thoughts  she  starts  at  her  own  imaginings, 
when  she  shrinks  even  from  her  own  reflected  loveli- 
ness in  the  secrecy  of  home ;  or  abroad,  trembles  at 
the  intrusive  touch,  or  familiar  language  of  him  who 
thauld  be  her  guide — ^her  protector  from  evil.  Tliat  gift 
was  the  blush. 

THE  BALD  EAGLE. 

Iv  one  of  the  little  villages  sprinkled  along  the  deli- 
cious valley  of  the  Connecticut,  there  stood,  not  many 
years  aco,  a  little  tavern  called  the  Bald  Elaele.  It  was 
an  old  fashioned  building  with  a  small  antique  portico 
In  front,  where,  a  lazy  summer  afternoon,  the  wise 
men  of  the  village  assembled  to  read  newspapers,  talk 
politics,  and  drink  beer.  Before  the  door  stood  a  tall 
▼ellow  sign  post,  from  which  hung  a  white  sif  n,  em- 
blazoned with  a  fierce  bald-headed  eagle,  holding  an 
olive  branch  in  one  claw,  and  a  flash  of  forked  light- 
nine  in  the  other.  Underneath  was  written  in  large 
black  letters  "The  Bald  Eagle:  Good  Entertainment 
for  Man  and  Beast:  by  Jonathan  Dewlap,  Esq." 

One  calm,  sultry  summer  evening,  the  knot  of  village 
politicians  had  assembled,  according  to  custom,  at  the 
tavern  door.  At  the  entrance  sat  the  landlord,  justice 
of  the  peace  and  quorum,  loHing  in  a  rocking  cnair,  and 
dosing  over  the  columns  of  an  electioneering  hand  bill. 
Along  the  benches  of  the  portico  were  seated  the  village 
attorney,  the  schoolmaster^  the  tailor,  and  other  per- 
sonages of  less  note,  but  not  less  idle,  nor  less  devoted 
to  the  afTairs  of  the  nation. 

To  this  worthy  assembly  of  patiioflc  citizens  the 
schoolmaster  was  drowsily  doling  forth  the  news  of 
the  latest  Gazette.  It  was  at  that  memorable  epoch 
of  our  national  history,  when  Lafayette  returned  to 
visit  in  the  evening  of  nis  days  the  land  that  owed  so 
much  to  his  youtmul  enthusiasm ;  and  to  see  in  the 
0oft  decline  of  life,  the  consummation  of  his  singular 
Mory,  in  the  bosom  of  that  country  where  it  first 
began.  His  approach  was  every  where  hailed  with 
heart-stiring  joy.  There  was  but  one  voice  throughout 
the  land ;  and  every  village  through  WMch  he  passed, 
hailed  him  with  rural  festivities,  addresses,  odes,  and 
a  dinner  at  the  tavern. 

Every  step  of  his  ioumey  was  regularly  and  minutely 
recorded  in  those  voluminous  chronicles  of  our  country, 
the  newspapers :  and  column  after  column  was  filled 
with  long  notices  of  the  dinner  he  had  eaten,  and  of 
the  toasts  drunk,  and  of  the  songs  sung  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

As  the  schoolmaster  detailed  to  the  group  around 
him  an  account  of  these  busy  festivals,  which  were 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other  all  over  the  country,  the 
little  soul  he  possessed  kindled  up  within  him.  With 
true  oratorical  emphasis  he  repeated  a  long  list  of  toasts 
drunk  on  a  recent  celebration  of  the  kind— "the 
Ameiican  Eagle," — "the  day  we  celebrate," — "the 
New  England  Pair,"—"  the  Heroes  who  fought,  bled, 
and  died  at  Bunker  Hill— of  which  I  am  one !"  and  a 
thousand  others  equally  patiiotio.  He  was  intemipted 
by  the  merry  notes  of  the  stage  horn,  twanging  in 
long  drawn  blasts  over  the  blue  hills,  that  skirted  the 
village ;  and  shortly  after  a  cloud  of  dust  came  rolling 
its  light  volume  along  the  road,  and  the  stage  coach 
wheeled  up  to  the  door. 

It  was  driven  by  a  stout  thick-set  young  fellow,  with 
a  glowing  red  face,  that  peeped  out  from  under  the 
wide  brim  of  a  white  hat,  like  the  settine  sun  from 
beneath  a  summer  cloud.  He  was  dreaeeain  a  wren- 
tailed  gingham  coat,  with  pocket  holes  outside,  and  a 
pair  of  grey  linen  pantaloons,  buttoned  down  each  leg 
with  a  row  of  yellow  bell  buttons.    His  vest  was 


stripped  with  red  and  blue :  and  around  his  neck  h» 
wore  a  colored  silk  handkerchief,  tied  in  a  loose  knot 
before,  and  tucked  in  at  the  waistband.  Beside  hini' 
on  his  coach  box  sat  two  dusty  travelers  in  riding  caps,, 
and  the  group  within,  presented  an  uncomfortable- 
picture  of  the  miseries  of  traveling  in  a  stage  coach  in 
the  month  of  June. 

In  an  instant  all  was  noise  and  confusion  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  inn.  Travelers,  that  had  just  anived,  and 
those  about  to  set  ofi*in  the  evening  coach,  came  crowd- 
ing in  with  their  baggage ;  some  eager  to  secure  places, 
and  others  lodgings.  A  noisy  group  was  gathered  at 
the  bar,  within  which  the  landlady  was  bouncing  to 
and  fro  in  a  hufl*,  and  jingling  a  great  bunch  of  keys^ 
like  some  wild  animal  at  a  raree-show,  sulking  about 
its  cage,  whisking  its  tail,  and  jingling  its  iron  chain. 

The  fire  place  was  filled  with  pine  boughs  and  as- 
paragus tops ;  and  over  it  the  wall  was  covered  with 
advertisements  of  new  invented  machines,  patenL 
medicines,  toll  gate  and  turnpike  companies,  and 
coarse  prints  of  steam-boats,  stage-coaches,  opposition 
lines,  and  fortune's  home  forever.  In  one  comer  stood 
an  old  fashioned  oaken  settee,  with  high  back  and 
crooked  elbows,  which  served  as  a  seat  by  day,  and  a. 
bed  by  night:  in  another  was  a  pile  of  trunks  and 
diflerent  articles  of  a  traveler's  equipage:  trsvelins' 
coats  hung  here  and  there  about  the  room ;  and  the 
atmosphere  was  thick  with  the  smoke  of  tobacco  ami 
the  fumes  of  brandy. 

At  length  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  at  the 
door;  ' Stage  ready."  shouted  the  coachman,  putditg^ 
his  head  in  at  the  door ;  there  was  a  hurry  and  bustle 
about  the  room;  the  travelers  crowded  out; a  short 
pause  succeeded ;  the  carriage  door  was  slammed  to  in 
haste ;  and  the  coach  wheeled  away,  and  disappeared 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

The  sounds  of  its  wb^ls  had  hardly  ceased  to  be 
heard,  when  the  tailor  entered  the  bar-room  with  a 
newroaper  in  his  hand,  and  strutted  up  to  the  squire 
and  the  schoolmaster,  who  sat  talking  together  upon 
the  settee,  with  a  step  that  would  tuive  done  honor  to 
the  traeedy  hero  of  a  strolling  theatre.  He  had  just 
received  the  tidings  that  Laniyette  was  on  his  way- 
north.  The  stajTO  driver  had  brought  the  news;  the 
passengers  oonmmed  it;  it  was  in  the  new^nmen; 
and  of  course  there  could  be  no  doubt  upon  the  suiyect. 
It  now  became  a  general  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
bar-room.  The  villagers  came  in  one  by  one ;  all  were 
on  tiptoe ;  all  talked  together,  Lofayettc,  the  Marquis, 
the  Gin* rail  He  would  pass  through  the  villaffeia 
two  days  from  then.  What  was  to  be  done!  Tlie 
town  authorities  were  at  their  wits'  end,  and  were  quite, 
as  anxious  to  know  how  they  should  receive  thi^r 
venerable  guest,  as  they  were  to  receive  him. 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  took  wing.  There  was 
a  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  post  office  tfdkfng  with  be- 
coming zeal  upon  the  subject ;  the  boys  in  the  street 
gavev  three  cheers,  and  shouted  "  Lafayette  for  ever/* 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  approaching  jubilee 
was  known  and  talked  of  in  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  village.  The  town  authotities  assembled  in  the 
little  back  parlor  of  the  inn  to  discuss  the  subject  rooie 
at  leisure  over  a  mug  of  cider,  and  conclude  upon  tlie 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  occasion.  Here  they 
continued  with  closed  doors  until  a  late  hour;  and 
after  much  debate,  finally  resolved  to  decorate  the 
tavern  hall;  prepare  a  great  dinner;  order  out  the 
militia ;  and  take  the  general  by  surprise.  The  lawyer 
was  appointed  to  write  an  oration,  and  the  schoolmaster 
an  ode  for  the  occasion. 

As  night  advanced,  the  crowd  gradually  dispersed  from 
the  street.  Silence  succeeded  to  the  hum  of  rejoicing, 
and  nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  village  but  the 
occasional  bark  of  a  dog,  the  creaking  of  uie  tavern 
pign,  and  the  no  less  musical  accents  of  the  one-keyed 
fliite  of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  perched  at  his  chamber 
window  in  nightgown  and  slippers,  serenaded  the 
neighborhood  with  "  Fire  on  the  Mountains,**  and  half 
of  "Washington's  march;**  while  the  grocer  who 
lived  next  door,  roused  from  sweet  dreams  of  treade 
and  brown  sugar,  lay  tossing  in  his  bed,  and  wiaUhig' 
the  deuce  would  take  the  sclSiolnxafiter,  with  his  Latio, 
and  his  one-keyed  flute. 

As  day  began  to  peep  next  morning,  the  tailor  t 
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aeen  to  issue  out  of  the  inn  yard  in  the  landlord's  yel- 
low wagon,  with  the  negro  hostIerCa»ar,  mounted  be- 
hind, thumping  about  in  the  tail- of  the  vehicle,  and 
grinning  with  huge  delight.  As  the  gray  of  morning 
mellowed,  life  began  to  course  again  in  the  little  vil- 
lage. The  cock  hoiled  the  day-light  cheerily ;  the 
sheep  bleated  from  the  hills ;  the  sky  grew  softer  and 
clearer:  the  blue  mountains  caught  the  rising  sun; 
and  the  mass  of  white  vapor  that  filled  the  valley,  be- 
gan to  toss  and  roll  itself  away,  like  ebb  of  a  feathery 
sea.  Then  the  bustle  of  advancing  day  began  ;  doors 
and  windows  were  thrown  open ;  the  gate  creaked  on 
its  hinge ;  carts  rattled  by ;  villagers  were  moving  in 
the  streets ;  and  the  little  world  l^gan  to  go,  like  some 
ponderous  machine,  that,  wheel  after  wheel,  is  gradu- 
tillv  pat  in  motion. 

In  a  short  time  the  tailor  was  seen  slowly  returning 
along  the  road,  with  a  wagon  load  of  pine  boughs  and 
evergreens.  The  wagon  was  unloaded  at  the  tavern 
door,  and  its  precious  cargo  carried  up  into  the  hall, 
where  the  tailor,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  danced  and  ca- 
pered about  the  room,  with  a  hatchet  in  one  hand,  and 
a  long  knife  in  the  other,  like  an  Indian  warrior  before 
going  to  battle.  In  a  moment  the  walls  were  stripped 
of  the  foded  emblems  of  former  holidays ;  garlands  of 
Tdthered  roses  were  trampled  under  foot;  old  stars 
that  had  lost  their  lustre,  were  seen  to  fall ;  and  the 
white  pine  chandelier  was  robbed  of  its  yellow  coat, 
and  dangled  from  the  ceiling,  auite  woe-begone  and 
emaciated.  But  ere  long  the  whole  room  was  again 
filled  with  arches  and  ganands,  and  festoons,  and  stars. 
and  all  kinds  of  singular  devices  in  green  leaves  and 
aspaiBgtts  tops.  Over  the  chimney  piece  were  sus- 
pMided  two  Aineiican  flags,  with  a  portrait  of  Oenenil 
Washington  beneath  them ;  and  the  names  of  Trenton, 
Yorktown,  Bunker  HiU,  &c.,  peeped  oat  from  between 
the  evergreens,  cut  in  red  morocco,  and  fastened  to  the 
"wall  with  a  profusion  of  brass  nails.  Every  part  of  the 
room  was  liberally  decorated  with  paper  eagles;  and  in 
the  comer  hung  a  little  black  ship,  rigged  with  twine, 
and  armed  with  a  whole  broadsiae  of  umbrella  tips. 

It  were  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  all  the 
wonders  that  started  up  beneath  the  tailor's  hand,  as 
from  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand.  In  a  word,  be- 
fore night  every  thing  was  in  readiness.  Travelers, 
that  arrived  in  the  evening,  brought  information,  that 
the  general  would  pass  through  the  village  at  noon  the 
'  nest  day ;  but  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  the 
jubilee  that  awaited  him.  The  tailor  was  beside  him- 
•eif  with  joy.  at  the  news ;  and  pictured  to  himself  with 
good'Ofltureo  self-complacency  the  surprise  and  delight 
of  the  venerable  patriot,  when  he  should  receive  the 
public  honors  prepared  for  him,  and  the  new  blue  coat, 
with  bright  buttons  and  velvet  colar^  which  was  then 
making  at  his  shop. 

In  the  meantime  the  landlady  had  been  busy  In  ma- 
king preparations  for  a  aumptuous  dinner ;  the  lawyer 
had  boen  locked  up  all  day,  hard  at  work  upon  his  ora- 
tion; and  the  pedagogue  was  hard  ridden  by  the  phan- 
tom of  a  poetical  eulor^,  that  bestrod  his  imagination 
like  the  mght-mare.  Nothing  was  heard  in  the  village 
but  the  bustle  of  preparation,  and  the  martial  muidc  of 
drums  and  fifes.  For  a  while  the  ponderous  wheel  of 
labor  was  seen  to  stand  still.  The  clatter  of  the  cooper's 
mallet  was  silent,  the  painter  left  his  brush,  the  cobbler 
bis  awl,  and  the  blacksmith's  bellows  lay  sound  asleep, 
with  its  nose  buried  in  the  ashes. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  town  was  marshaled  forth  in  front  of  the 
tavern,  "armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs."  Con- 
spicuous among  this  multitude  stood  the  tailor,  arrayed 
In  a  coat  of  his  own  making,  all  lace  and  buttons,  and 
a  pair  of  butT  pantaloons,  drawn  up  so  tight  that  he 
could  hardly  touch  his  feet  to  the  ground.  He  wore  a 
inUitary  hat,  shaped  like  a  clam  shell,  with  little  white 
goose  feathers  stuck  all  round  the  edge.  By  his  side 
stood  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  blacksmith.  In  rusty 
regimenttts.  At  length  the  roll  of  the  drum  announced 
the  order  for  forming  the  ranks,  and  the  valiant  host 
displaved  itself  In  a  long  wavering  line.  Here  stood 
a  tan  lantern-jawed  fellow,  all  legs,  mrbished  up  with  a 
red  waistcoat,  and  shining  green  coat,  a  little  round 
wool  hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  down- 
ward tapering  off  in  a  pair  of  yellow  nankeens,  twisted 


and  wrinkled  about  the  knees,  as  if  his  legs  had  been 
screwed  into  them.  Beside  him  stood  a  long-waisted 
being,  with  a  head  like  a  hurra's  nest,  set  on  with  a 
willow  hat,  and  a  face  that  looked  as  If  it  were  made  of 
sole  leather  and  a  gash  cut  in  the  middle  of  it  for  a 
mouth.  Next  came  a  little  man  with  fierce  black 
whiskera,  and  sugar  loaf  hat,  equipped  with  a  long 
fbwling  piece,  a  powder  horn,  and  a  white  canvas 
knapsack,  with  a  red  star  on  the  back  of  it.  Then  a 
country  bumpkin  standing  bolt  upright,  his  head  ele- 
vated, his  toes  turned  out,  holding  fast  his  gun  with 
one  hand,  and  keeping  the  other  spread  out  upon  'his 
right  thigh.  Then  figured  the  descendant  of  some  re- 
volutionary veteran,  arrayed  in  the  uniform,  and  bear- 
ing the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  his  ancestor,  a  cocked 
hat  on  his  head,  a  heavy  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and 
on  his  back  a  large  knapsack  marked  U.  S.  Here  was 
a  man  in  straw  hat  ancl  gingham  jacket ;  and  there  a 
pale  nervous  fellow,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  drab 
great-coat,  to  guard  him  against  the  morning  air,  and 
keep  out  the  fever  and  ague. 

"  Attention  the  whole !  Front  face  I  Eyes  right !  Eyes 
left  I  steady !  Attention  to  the  roll !"  shouted  the  black- 
smith in  a  voice  like  a  volcano.  "  Peleg  Popgun  1"-* 
«  Here."—"  Tribulation  Sheepshanks !— "  He-e-e-re  P' 
—"Return  Jonathan  Babcock!"— "Here."  And  so 
on  through  a  whole  catalogue  of  long  hard  names. 

"Attention!  Shoulder— arms !  Very  well.  Fallback 
there  on  the  extreme  left !  No  talking  in  the  ranks ! 
Present — arms !  Squire  Wiggins,  you're  not  in  the  line, 
if  you  please,  a  little  farther  in,  a  little  farther  out,  there, 
I  guess  that  will  do  1  Carry— arms !  Very  well  done, 
Quick  time,  upon  your  post— march !" 

The  little  red-coated  orummer  flourished  his  drum* 
sticks,  the  bandy-legged  fifer  struck  up  vankee  doodle, 
Cesar  showed  his  flat  face  over  the  horizon  of  a  great 
bass  drum,  like  the  moon  in  an  eclipse,  the  tailor  bran- 
dished his  sword,  and  the  whole  company,  wheeling 
with  some  confusion  round  the  tavern  sign  post, 
streamed  down  the  road,  covered  with  dust,  ana  lol« 
lowed  by  a  troop  of  draggle-tailed  boys. 

As  soon  as  this  company  had  disappeared,  and  the- 
dub  of  its  drum  ceased  to  be  heard,  tne  too-too  of  a 
shrill  trumpet  sounded  across  the  plains,  and  a  troop*of 
horse  came  ridinjgr  up.  The  leader  was  a  jolly  round- 
faced  butcher,  with  a  red  fox-tail  nodding  over  tds  head, 
and  came  spurring  on,  with  his  elbows  napping  up  ana 
down  like  a  psir  of  wings.  As  he  approached  the 
tavern,  he  ordered  the  troop  to  wheel  and  form  a  line  in 
front;  a  manoeuvre,  which,  though  somewhat  ardu- 
ous, was  nevertheless  executed  with  wonderful  skill 
and  predion.  This  body  of  light-horse  was  the  pride 
of  the  whole  ^untry  round ;  and  was  mounted  and 
caparisoned  insstyle  of  splendor,  that  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  all  the  village.  Each  horseman  wore  a  cap  of  bear 
skin,  crested  with  a  fox-tail,  a  short  blue  jacket,  faced 
with  yellow,  and  profusely  ornamented  with  red  mo- 
rocco and  quality  binding.  The  pantaloons  were  of 
the  same  color  as  the  jackets,  and  were  trimmed  with 
yellow  cord.  Some  rode  with  long  stirrups,  some  with 
short  stirrups,  and  some  with  no  stirrups  at  all ;  some 
sat  perpendicular  upon  their  saddles,  some  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  othera  at  an  angle  of  forty-five.  One  was 
mounted  on  a  tall  one-eved  bone  setter,  with  his  uU 
and  ears  cropped,  another  on  a  little  red  nag,  with 
shaggy  mane  and  long  switch  tail,  and  as  vicious  as  if 
the  very  devil  were  in  him.  Here  was  a  great  fellow 
with  long  curly  whiskers,  looking  as  fierce  as  Mara 
himself;  there  a  little  hook-nosed  creature,  with  red 
crest,  short  spun,  elbows  stuck  out,  and  jacket  cocked 
up  behind,  looking  like  a  barn  door  "rooster,"  with  his 
tail  clipped,  just  preparing  to  crow. 

When  this  formidable  troop  was  formed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  leader,  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
and  they  went  through  the  sword  exercise,  hewing  and 
cutting  the  air  in  all  directions,  with  the  most  cooTsnd 
deliberate  courage.  The  order  was  then  given  to  draw 
pistols.  Ready!— aim !— fire !  Pop— pop— pop,  went 
the  pistols.  Too— too— too,  went  the  trumpet  The 
horses  look  fright  at  the  sound ;  some  plunged,  othera 
reared  and  kicked,  and  othera  started  out  of  the  line, 
and  capered  up  and  down  "likemacL"  The  cantain 
being  ifatisfied  with  this  display  of  the  military  disci- 
pline of  his  troop,  they  wheeled  off  In  sections^  and 
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rode  gallantly  into  the  tavern  yard,  to  reoruit  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  morning. 

Crowds  of  country  people  now  came  crowding  in 
from  all  directions,  to  see  the  fun  and  the  general. 
The  honest  farmer  in  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  broad- 
skirted  coat,  fogged  slowly  on,  with  his  wife  and  half  a 
dozen  blooming  daughters,  in  a  square- top  chaise;  and 
country  beaux  in  all  their  Sunday  finery,  came  racing 
along  in  wagons,  or  parading  round  on  horseback  to 
win  a  sidelong  look  from  some  iair  country  lass  in  gipsy 
hat  and  blue  libbons. 

In  the  meantime  the  schoolmaster  was  far  from  be- 
ing idle.  His  scholars  had  been  assembled  at  an  early 
hour,  and  after  a  deal  of  diUling  and  good  advice,  were 
arranged  in  a  line  in  front  of  the  school-house,  to  bask 
in  the  sun,  and  wait  for  the  general.  The  little  eirls 
had  wreaths  of  roses  upon  their  heads,  and  baskets 
of  flowers  in  their  hands ;  and  the  boys  carried  bibles, 
and  wore  papers  in  their  hats,  insctibed  "Welcome 
.Lafayette."  The  schoolmaster  walked  up  and  down 
before  them,  with  a  rattan  in  his  hand,  repeating  to 
himself  his  poetic  eulogy;  stopping  now  and  then  to 
rap  some  unlucky  little  rogue  over  the  knuckles  for 
misdemeanor;  shaking  one  to  make  him  turn  out  his 
toes ;  and  pulling  another's  ear  to  make  him  hold  up 
his  head  and  look  like  a  man. 

In  this  manner  the  morning  wore  away,  and  the 
hour  at  which  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  general  was 
to  arrive,  drew  near.  The  whole  military  force,  both 
foot  and  horse,  was  then  summoned  together  in  front 
of  the  tavern,  and  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  and  the 
.colonel,  a  swarthy  knight  of  the  forge,  by  the  aid  of  a 
scrawl  written  by  the  squire  and  placed  in  the  crown 
4)i  his  hat,  made  a  most  eloquent  and  patriotic  har- 
rangue,  in  which  he  called  the  soldiers  bis  "brothers 
ia  arms,  the  hope  of  their  country,  the  terror  of  their 
enemies,  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  the  safeguard  of 
the  fair  sex."  They  were  then  wheeled  back  again 
into  a  line,  and  dismissed  for  ten  minutes. 

An  hour  or  two  previous,  an  honest  old  black,  named 
Boaz,  had  been  stationed  upon  the  high  road,  not  far 
from  the  entrance  of  the  village,  equipped  with  a  loaded 
gun,  which  ho  was  ordered  to  discharge  by  way  of 
signal,  as  soon  as  the  general  should  appear.  Full  of 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  his  office.  Boaz  marched 
to  and  fro  across  the  dusty  road^  with  his  musket 
ready  cocked,  and  liis  finger  on  the  trigger.  This  ma- 
OGeuveiins  in  the  sun,  however,  dimimshed  the  tem- 
perature M  his  enthusiasm,  in  proportion  as  It  increased 
that  of  his  body ;  till  at  length  he  sat  down  on  a  stump  ■ 
in  the  shade,  and  leaning  his  musket  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tres,  took  a  short^stemmed  pipe  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  began  to  smoke.  As  noonday  dr|»  near,  be  grew 
hunffry,  and  home-sick ;  his  heart  sflt  into  ills  sto- 
mach. His  African  philosophy  dwindled  apace  into  a 
mere  theory.  Overpowerea  by  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, he  grew  drowsy,  his  pipe  fell  from  his  mouth,  his 
head  lost  its  equipoise,  and  drooped,  like  a  poppy,  upon 
his  breast,  and  sliding  gently  from  his  seat,  he  fell 
asleep  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  He  was  aroused  from 
his  slumber  by  the  noise  of  an  empty  wagon,  that  came 
rattling  along  a  cross  road  near  him.  Thus  suddenly 
awakened,  the  thought  of  the  seneral's  approach,  the 
Idea  of  being  caught  asleep  at  tus  post,  and  the  shame 
of  havine  Avert  the  signal  too  late,  flashed  together 
across  his  oewildered  mind,  and  springing  upon  his 
feet,  he  caught  his  musket,  shut  both  eyes,  and  fired, 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  wagoner,  whose  horses 
took,  fright  at  the  sound,  and  became  unmanageable. 
Poor  Boaz,  when  he  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made,  and 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  did  not  wait  long  to  delibe- 
rate, but  throwing  his  musket  over  hu  shoulder, 
bounded  into  the  woods,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

.The  sharp  report  of  the  gtin  rang  far  and  wide 
through  the  hush  of  noontide,  awakening  many  a 
drowsy  echo  that  crumbled  in  the  distance,  Uke  a  man 
aroused  untimely  from  his  rest.  At  the  sound  of  the 
long  expected  rignal  gjin,  the  whole  village  was  put  in 
mouon.  The  drum  beat  to  order,  th?  ranks  were 
formed  in  haste,  and  the  whole  miUtary  f^e  mTv  Jd 
Sfri^thr^'fl  '^  r""^"^  ^u^  *^^  theTavlig' Jf  bl^. 


All  was  now  anxious  expectation  at  the  village.  The 
moments  passed  like  hours.  The  lawyer  appcfbxed  at 
the  tavern  door  with  his  speech  in  his  hand;  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  scholars  stood  broilinff  in  the 
sun,  and  many  a  searching  look  was  cast  along  tht 
dusty  highway  to  descry  some  indicadon  of  their 
guest's  approach.  Sometimes  a  little  cloud  of  dust 
rolling  along  the  distant  road  would  cheat  them  with  a 
vain  ulusion.  Then  the  report  of  musketry,  and  the 
roll  of  drums,  rattling  among  the  hiUs,  and  dying  on 
the  breeze,  would  inspire  the  fugidve  hope,  that  he  bad 
at  leneth  arrived,  and  a  murmur  of  eager  expectation 
woulcTrun  from  mouth  to  mouth.  "There  he  corneal 
that's  he,"  and  the  people  would  crowd  into  the  street 
to  be  again  disappointed. 

One  o'clock  anived;  two,  three,  but  no  general! 
The  dinner  was  overdone,  the  landlady  in  great  tiibu- 
lation,  the  cook  in  a  great  passion.  The  gloom  of  dift> 
appointment  began  to  settle  on  many  a  countenance. 
The  people  looked  doubtingly  at  each  other  and 
euessed.  The  sky,  too,  began  to  lower.  Volumes  of 
black  clouds  piled  themselves  up  In  the  west,  and 
threatened  a  storm.  The  ducks  wera  unusually  noisy 
and  quarrelsome  around  the  green  pool  in  the  stable 
yard ;  and  a  flock  of  ill-bodins  crows  were  holding 
ominous  consultation  round  the  top  of  a  tall  pine. 
Everything  gave  indication  of  an  approaching  thunder 
eust.  A  distant  irregular  peal  rattled  along  the  sky 
like  a  volley  of  musketry.  They  thought  it  was  a  sa- 
lute to  the  general.  Soon  after  the  air  grew  damp  and 
misty,  it  began  to  drizzle,  a  few  drops  pattered  on  the 
rools,  and  it  set  in  to  rain. 

A  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  The  pedagogue  an4 
his  disciples  took  shelter  in  the  school-house,  the 
crowd  dispersed  in  all  directions,  with  handkerchielB 
thrown  over  their  heads,  and  thtdr  eowns  tucked  up, 
and  everything  looked  dismal  and  disheartening.  The 
bar-room  was  full  of  disconsolate  faces.  Some  tiied 
to  keep  their  spiiits  up  by  di inking,  oihera  wbhed  lo 
laugh  the  matter  ofl^,  and  othera  stoMi  with  their  hand^ 
in  their  pockets  looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  it 
rain,  and  making  wry  faces. 

Night  drew  on  apace,  and  the  rain  continned.  StiQ 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  the  general.  Some  we» 
for  despatching  a  messenger  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  delay,  but  who  would  go  out  in  such  a  storm  I  At 
length  the  monotonous  too-too  of  the  horse  trumpet 
was  heard,  there  was  a  great  clattering  and  wpla^hiiig 
of  hoofs  at  the  door,  and  the  troop  reioed  up,  spattered 
with  mud,  drenched  through  and  throuffh,  and  com- 
pletely crest-fallen.  Not  long  after,  the  foot  ibmpaoy 
came  straggling  in,  dripping  wet,  and  diminished  to 
one  half  ita  number  by  desertions.  The  tailor  entered 
the  bar-room  reeking  and  disconsolate,  a  complBte 
epitome  of  the  miseiles  of  human  life  written  in  Us 
face.  The  feathere  were  torn  out  of  his  clam-shell 
hat,  his  coat  was  thoroughly  spunged,  his  boots  foil  of 
water,  and  his  buflfpantiuoons  clung  tighter  than  eva 
to  his  little  legs.  He  trembled  like  a  leaf;  one  ndsht 
have  taken  him  for  Fever  and  Ague  personified.  The 
blacksmith,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  dread  the  water 
as  little  as  if  it  were  his  element.  The  nin  did  not 
penetrate  him,  and  he  rolled  into  the  bar-room  Uke  i 
great  sea-calf,  that  after  sporting  about  in  the  waves, 
tumbles  himself  out  upon  the  sand  to  dry. 

A  thousand  questions  were  asked  at  once  about  the 
general,  but  there  was  nobody  to  answer  them.  They 
had  seen  nothing  of  him,  they  had  heard  nothing  of 
him,  they  knew  nothing  of  him !  Their  spirits  andj)a- 
ticnce  were  completely  soaked  out  of  them ;  no  patiiot- 
ism  was  proof  against  such  torrents  of  rain. 

Every  heart  seemed  now  to  sink  in  despair.  Every 
hope  had  given  way,  when  the  tiKrangof  the  srage  bom 
was  heard,  sending  forth  its  long  drawn  cadences,  and 
enlivening  the  sioom  of  a  rainy  twilight.  The  coach 
dashed  up  to  the  door.  It  was  empty — not  a  soltteiy 
passenger.  The  coachman  came  in  without  a  diy 
thread  about  him.  A  little  stream  of  water  nicfcled 
down  his  back  from  the  rim  of  his  hat.  There  wu 
something  dismally  ominous  in  his  look ;  i^e  seemed 
to  be  a  messenger  of  bad  news. 

"The  jjln'rall— the gin'rall— where' s  the  gln'rair 

"He's  gone  on  by  another  road.     So  much  for  the 
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opposition  line  and  the  new  tumpiice !"  said  the  coach- 
man,  as  he  tossed  off  a  glass  of  New  England. 

•*  He  has  lost  a  speech !"  said  the  lawyer.  **  He  has 
lost  a  coat !"  said  the  tailor.  "  He  has  lost  a  dinner !" 
said  the  landlord. 

It  was  a  gloomy  night  at  the  Bald  Eade.  A  few 
boon  companions  sat  late  over  their  bottle,  drank  hard, 
and  tried  to  be  merry ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Grood  hu- 
mor flagged,  the  jokes  were  bad,  the  lauehter  forced, 
and  one  after  another  slunk  away  to  bed,  full  of  bad 
liquor,  and  reeling  with  the  fumes  of  brandy  and  beer. 


BaoTHEB  Chaitdleb,  thou  has  done  well  to  record 
the  virtues  of  thy  dog,  and,  believe  me,  the  world  will 
think  the  better  of  thee  for  Borrowing  at  hirdeparture, 
apd  cheiiahlng  his  memory.  As  the  nature-loving 
and  hare-training  cowper  hath  said : 

**  The  heart  U  hard  In  nature,  and  unflC 
For  human  fellowghip,  aa  beinff  void 
or  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  nnd  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleaa'd 
With  lisbl  of  animalu  enjoying  life, 
Kor  feels  their  hapfrineas  augment  his  own.** 

So  hast  thou  proved  thyself  devoid  of  hardness  of 
heart,  and  established  thy  claim  to  be  a  fit  companion 
for  human  fellowship,  by  this  quiet  and  tender  picture 
thou  hast  given  of  thy  domestic  bereavement.  My 
fHend,  give  me  thy  hand,  albeit  I  have  never  seen 
thee,  for  when  I  come  to  Philadelphia,  I  shall  claim  the 
privilege  of  going  with  thee  to  visit  the  resting  place  of 
Hunter,  and  to  "weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear." 
Verily  I  would  sooner  make  a  pilgrimage  to  such  a 
shrine,  than  to  the  proud  monument  that  hides  the 
ashes  of  the  tyrant  who  lived  but  to  scourge  and 
oppress  his  fellow  men. 

HUNTER'S   GRAVE. 

BY  JOSEPH   R.    CHAMDLEB. 

'  We  advise  much  exercise,  active  or  passive,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  or  may  favor,  to  our  citizens. 
4  good  long  walk,  or  ride,  every  day,  will  lengthen 
life,  and  muliiply  the  pleasures  of  living.  And  besides 
the  mere  physical  agitation  of  a  walk  or  ride,  there  is  a 
change  or  thought  that  is  wholesome— a  diversion  of 
the  mind,  from  one  object  to  another,  or  from  one  set 
of  objects  to  many.  These  advantages  are  too  much 
overlooked  by  the  young,  until  a  habit  is  acquired, 
when  the  vis  inert^e  overcomes  the  conviction  of  a 
necessity  for  exercise,  and  bodv  and  mind  fail  from  a 
neglect  to  give  them  variety  and  change. 

We  love — though  we  have  neglected  the  means  of 
health  too  long  to  hope  for  its  acquisiiion — ^we  love  to 
ride  through  the  lanes,  and  over  the  open  fields  in  the 
^cinity  of  the  city,  and  catch  the  breathing  of  spring, 
while  we  enjoy  that  rapid  mental  action  which  denoted 
the  improvement  of  time  which  exercise  and  new 
scenery  secure. 

One  morning,  last  week,  we  were  allowing  our  old 
horse  Rolls  to  take  his  own  time  in  moving  along,  a 
species  of  indulgence  which  he  claims  as  a  piivilege  of 

3ie  and  old  acquaintance,  making  up  for  any  seeming 
owness  in  going  forth,  by  a  shuffling  anxiety,  in  re- 
turning, to  reach  his  crib.  There  had  been  a  fall  of 
rain  during  the  night,  and  the  clouds  had  not  cleared 
away.  Sttiking  across  a  field,  we  soon  reached  the 
object  of  our  search.  A  little  mound  of  earth,  only 
half  sodded  over,  denoted  the  place  where  poor  old 
Hunter  had  been  laid  only  a  few  weeks  before.  We 
alighted,  and  threw  Rolla's  reins  over  a  low  pine  shrub, 
that  grew  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  gave  loose 
to  our  own  feelinss. 

It  is  not  seemingly  to  mourn  for  a  dog;  but  when, 
ibr  eleven  years,  the  animal  has  followed  your  foot- 
steps— ^when  his  clear  voice  has  greeted  your  return, 
or  when  coiled  up  at  your  feet,  day  after  day,  he  has 
lifted  his  flexible  eyebrows,  and  turned  his  dark  eye  to 
we  when  you  would  leave  the  writing  table,  and  go 
forth  for  m  pleasvrsi  as  he  had  tarried  for  you,  you 


feel  as  if  the  death  of  even  a  dog  might  warrant  a  mel> 
ancholy  sensation,  and  he  pleaded  in  excuse  for  a ' 
recollection  at  least  of  his  canine  virtues. 

Hunter  had  become  a  sort  of  a  precursor  of  our  own  * 
comings ;  and  those  who  would  meet  us,  as  we  came 
to,  or  went  from,  our  office,  would  watch  for  Hunter, 
that  they  might  find  us,  A  feeling  had  sprung  up 
between  us,  and  we  had  learned  even  to  check  eacn 
other's  faults.  He  undoubtedly  had  the  most  to  do. 
or,  at  least,  the  most  to  suflfer,  in  that  respect,  but  still 
)xe  tried,  and  sometimes  succeeded. 

The  poor  dog  had  become  a  member  o(  the  family 
when  it  was  small :  and  the  flock  that  had  risen  up 
like  olive  branches  around  our  table,  were  aflectionately 
guarded,  and  tenderly  fondled,  by  Hunter.  But  he 
never  confessed  the  right  of  mastership  in  them.  He 
took  his  place  on  the  hearth  rug  b^ore  them,  with  as 
much  independence  as  if  they  had  oeen  his  oflTspring. 
instead  of  otirs ;  and  when  business  or  pleasure  cal)^ 
us  from  the  city,  he  took  upon  himself  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  domestic  circle,  and  declined  his  daily  visit 
to  the  office,  as  much  as  if  he  had  a  pecuniary  invest- 
ment in  the  dwelling  or  was  morally  and  legally 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  its  inmates. 

Hunter  had  been  in  perils.  He  was  bitten,  with  one 
other  canine  fiicnd,  by  a  mad  dog.  His  friend  died 
with  hydrophobia— kind  attention  saved  Hunter.  He 
remembered  it  to  the  last;  and  when  the  sickness  came 
from  which  he  was  not  relieved,  the  beseeching  look, 
and  the  particular  emphasis  of  his  moan,  showed  that 
he  remembered  with  gratitude  favors  past,  and  desired 
a  rc-application  of  the  remedies.  But  ne  asked  in  vain. 
He  pined  away,  and  faculty  after  faculty  departed, 
until  voice  failea,  the  hearing  ceased,  the  eye  was  liftea  ■ 
up  slowly,  but  dim,  and  the  tail  slightly  moved,  to  in- 
timate his  recognition  of  him  who  had  been  so  lon^  his 
companion,  and  his  last  cflbrt  was  to  lick  the  delicate 
hand  of  a  child,  who  had  come  to  take  his  leave  of  one 
that  seemed  twined  with  his  earliest  lote^  and  whose 
name  was  the  first  word  he  had  articulated. 

Old  Samson  took  the  dog  in  his  barrow,  and  went 
forth  with  a  measured  step,  to  find  a  place  where  he 
might  give  him  the  decency  of  burial,  without  intrud- 
ing upon  the  repose  of  human  beings  who,  made  in  a 
better  image,  justly  claim  a  sanctity  for  their  dust. 

The  little  procession,  as  it  wen^  forth,  had  with  it 
something  of  a  touching  air.  The  body  of  Hunter 
was  decently  covered,  not  ostentatiously,  lest  a  ridi- 
cule should  attach  to  the  scene ;  and  Samson  had  put 
on  his  best  clothes,  avowedly  less  for  fiinerai  purposes, 
than  that  he  might  appear  decently  before  the  tnistiess. 
Little  Willy,  the  only  follower  of  the  train,  had  drawn 
his  cap  over^^  eyes,  to  hide  a  few  hasty  tears,  and 
was  regulatflf  his  step  by  the  solemn  and  measured 
movement  of  Samson.  Pew  felt  an  interest  to  inquire 
what  was  hidden  beneath  the  white  pall,  and  the  un-  ' 
wonted  melancholy  of  the  child  was  sunered  to  pass 
without  inquiry. 

When  the  procession  had  reached  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture, the  body  was  lowered,  not  thrown,  into  the  grave, 
and  Samson  remarked  that  the  collar  was  still  about 
Hunter's  neck.  "  Til  take  It  off,"  said  he ;  '•  it  wUl  do 
for  another  doe." 

Little  Willy  leaned  over,  and  looked  down  into  the 
grave ;  and  then  lifting  his  streaming  eye  to  his  sable 
companion,  he  said,  "No,  let  it  be  Samson,  let  it  be,  I 
don*t  want  any  more  dogs ;  and  if  I  do  have  one,  I 
don't  want  to  see  Hunter's  collar  on  his  neck." 

Samson  sodded  up  the  grave,  and  turned  toward 
him.     •»  Will  you  ride  in  thel>arrow,"  said  he  to  Willy. 

The  child  turned,  and  looked  at  the  carriage  with  a 
shudder,  and  walked  onward. 

When  Willy  reached  home,  he  went  and  sat  down 
alone  beside  "  Hunter's  house,"  and  wept  a  flood  of 
tears;  and  it  was  only  when  the  memorials  of  his 
faithful  fi-iend,  more  than  twice  his  own  age,  had  been 
removed,  that  he  could  dry  up  his  tears.  And  even 
now  the  mention  of  the  dog  makes  the  "  clouds  return 
after  the  rain,"  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  sunny  spirit 
of  the  child. 

While  bending  over  the  resting  place  of  the  faithful 
animsl,  it  was  natural  that  we  should  think  of  his 
merits,  and  what  we  had  lost  in  him,  so  selflsh  is  even 
human  grief  i  and  half  of  what  constituted  our  pahiful 
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feelings  while  thos  musing,  resulted  from  the  certainty 
that  we  should  no  more  benefit  by  his  services. 

Who  would  weep  in  this«world,  if  what  was  taken 
away  diminished  nothing  of  his  enjoyment  1  We 
mounted  the  horse  to  return,  but  yet  lingered ;  reflec- 
tion had  come,  and  with  it  came  tancy.  Imagination 
was  busy  to  people  space  with  objects  that  we  once 
had  loved,  and  now  mourned ;  and,  for  a  moment,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  smiling  face  of  Hunter  was  before  us, 
aad  his  head  half  turned  as  if  to  invite  us  to  move.  A 
slight  breeze  from  the  West  wafted  onward  the  fog, 
that  was  hanging  over  the  river  at  a  little  distance,  and 
as  masses  swept  by  us,  one  seemed  to  take  the  place 
and  form  which  our  fancy  had  just  given  as  Hunter's. 
We  started.  The  aiiy  form  played  fantastically  around, 
and  then  vanished  in  the  thicket  beyond.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  all  fancy,  for  the  horse^  Rolla, 
moved  suddenly,  as  was  his  wont  when  formeily 
Hunter  had  manifested  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  exer- 
cise by  jumping  upward  toward  his  bridle,  with  a  sharp 
but  friendly  bark. 

The  misty  form  of  the  dog  re>appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  as  it  passed  rapidly  onward,  was  tinged 
with  rainbow  hues  from  the  sun  glinting  between  the 
broken  clouds  above. 

We  know  that  if  men  would  weep,,  there  are  all 
around  them  graves  of  the  good,  whose  loss  the  living 
may  deplore,  whose  life  was  fruitful  of  eood  for  man. 
But  may  not  one  turn  aside,  also,  from  the  beaten  path 
of  grief  or  of  joy,  and  in  solitude  remember,  that 
beneath  the  sod  before  him  moulders  one  who  never 
deceived,  and  who,  though  not  gifted  with  words  to 
make  known  tiis  anec lions,  had  yet  the  skill  to  express 
them  with  most  miracuious  organs. 


THE  WIFE'S  FIRST  LOVE. 

Adslheid,  hearing  her  husband's  approaching  foot- 
Bteps,  hastened  to  extinguish  the  little  taper  that  was 
baming  on  the  table,  and  adjusting  her  coUerette  and 
cdffure  before  the  mirror,  unlocked  the  door  of  the 
boudoir,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him  with  an  unem- 
barrassed air.     CommerU  1  ma  beUe  Hermitfy  teujours  au 


I  was  looking-for  you  at  the  Thuileries  this 
very  fine  day.  Trulyi  my  incomparable,  I  shall  begin 
to  grow  jealous  of  that  crimson  fauUuUf  whose  arms 
enarde  you  so  often."  As  De  Morier  playfully  spoke 
thus,  he  drew  his  Adelheid  affectionately  toward  him, 
but  she  complained  of  a  slight  indisposition,  averted  her 
face^  and  withdrawing  herself  from  his  clasp,  pointed 
his  attention  to  some  passing  object  inj^  street,  and 
beoan  to  talk  of  their  projected  tour  to  I^^ainbleau. 

Adelheid  Eichrodt  was  a  young  and  lovely  Berlinese, 
who,  at  the  affe  of  seventeen,  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Count  de  Morier,  a  Frenchman  of  family  and  dis- 
tinction. He  became  deeply  enamored  of  her  beauty 
and  simplicity.  The  offer  of  his  hand  was  graciously 
accepted,  and  he  brought  her  in  triumph  to  his  hotel 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain;  where,  notwithstanding 
the  little  dissentions,  that  a  difference  of  national  tastes 
and  prejudices  is  apt  to  occasion,  they  lived  in  the  very 
plentitude  and  perfection  of  coi\jugal  concord. 

They  had  been  married  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when 
De  Morier  fancied  he  observed  an  alteration  in  his 
wife's  habits  and  manners.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
his  adored  Adelheid  was  becoming  less  frank  and  con- 
finding  toward  him ;  she  was  reserved,  distrait.  There 
was  an  air  of  mystery  in  her  proceedings.  In  fact,  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  some  secret  with  which  she 
was  sedulously  desirous  he  should  remain  unacquaint- 
ed. He  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  finding  scrape 
of  pimer  scattered  about  the  floor,  for  the  appearance  of 
which  she  accounted  in  various  unsatisfactory  ways. 
He  more  than  once  surprised  her  in  whispered  con- 
ference with  old  Karl,  a  German  domestic,  who,  have- 
ing  lived  in  her  father's  service  since  the  periofl  of 
Adelhtid's  infancy,  had  on  the  event  of  her  nianiage, 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  young  mis- 
trees  to  Paris.  On  his  approach  they  would  suddenly 
«epar^te,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  something  of  con- 
fusion. He  had  also  on  one  occasion  been  exceedingly 
peiplezed  and  mortified,  by  overhearing  two  ladias  in 


society,  after  extolling  the  undeniable  beauty,  and  grace, 
and  anability  of  Madame  de  Morier,  make  an  exception 
to  her  prejudice,  (the  "  particulars"  did  not  r6ach  his 
ear)  which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  exclama- 
tion of  "Mon  Dieu !  ce  ne  pas  possible — une  bete,  on 
monstre-aflfreuse  degoutanu"  He  was  not  quite  sure 
that  the  epiiheu  were  applied  to  his  wife,  but  he  more 
than  suspected  they  were.  It  was  not  long  after,  that 
on  entering  her  apartment  unexpectedly,  ne  saw  her 
rush  toward  the  open  window  and  dash  something  to 
the  ground.  "  Bah,  bah !  Adelheid,  why  surely  I  have 
entered  Houbijant's  fabrique,  in  misuke  for  my  own 
hotel !  Essence  de  Millefleurs !  Attar  du  Rose !  What 
are  all  these  scents  that  you  are  scattering  about  the 
room  1  You  will  suffocate  me  with  jour  many  sweets. 
I  have  often  told  you  of  my  aversion  to  strong  per- 
fumes." 

The  suspicious  hnsband  having  observed  Madame, 
in  one  of  her  late  mystic  meetings  with  the  old  steward, 
confide  a  large  purse  of  gold  to  nis  possession,  liastiiy 
quitted  the  room,  full  of  vague  apprehensions  and  sur- 
mises, and  fully  resolved  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  satisfying  himself  in  what  manner  his  wife  was  in 
the  habit  ta  employing  the  intervals  of  his  absence 
from  home,  which,  o^ng  to  a  pending  lawsuit,  had 
become  of  late  very  frequent  and  protracted.  Yet  he 
loved  and  respected  her  too  much  to  distress  her  with 
open  and  direct  inauiries  on  the  subject  of  her  visible 
confusion.  Accordingly  on  the  day  following  this  little 
brtaquerie^  he  took  occasion  during  breakfut,  to  tig" 
nify  that  he  was  engaged  out  on  business  for  tike  wholo 
of  the  day,  and  should  probably  be  detained  until  the 
evening  of  the  morrow.  Not  long,  however,  after  the 
usual  hour  of  dinner,  he  made  his  appearance :  the  9ld 
steward  opened  the  door. 

"What,  Kaiil  as  I  left  you  in  the  morning  I  find 
you  in  the  evening— tottyoiers  la  pipe!  Always  smok- 
ing !  Is  Madame  at  home  ?" — "  I^oel  Monsieur,  non." 
— "  No !  I  think  you  are  mistaken  Karl ;  I  am  nearlr 
positive  that  I  saw  her  close  the  jalousie  of  her  boudoir 
this  moment  in  a  white  dressing-gown.  It  abe 
alone?"—" Yes,  8ir-~alone,  sir!  to  be  sure  she's 
alone— at  least,  that  is— I  will  tell  her  you  are  corner 

and "— "  I  thank  you,  I  can  inform  her  myselfl'' 

—"Why  noi  that  is— just  if  you  please,  sir,  to  allow 
me — may  be  she  might  be  engaged,  or "  — "  En- 
gaged !  how,  what,  with  whom  f '— "  Oh,  with  nobody, 
sir." — "  Let  me  pass,  old  man ;  what  does  this  mean  1" 
—"Nothing,  sir,  but  if  you  would  only  now— do,  air, 
only  just  wait  a  moment,  that  I  may  tell  my  lady,  sir; 
she  will  be  so  frightened— you  will  be  so  angry." 
— "Angry,  yes  I  am  angry  at  yo.ur  unaccountable 
detention  of  me." 

The  Count's  brain  instantly  took  fire.  Imagination 
mastered  reason ;  yet  he  adopted  a  reasonable  course, 
in  resolutely  shaking  the  old  man  from  hia  hold,  and 
striding  swiftly  and  silently  along  the  range  of  rooma 
that  led  to  his  Adelheid' s  apartment.  In  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement,  he  pushed  open  the  boudoir 
door  with  vehemence,  but  stood  transfixed  on  the  thre^ 
hold  at  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  his  view. 

His  young  and  lovely  wife  was  reclining  listlessly  in 
the  large  arm-chair,  her  foot  reposing  on  a  low  foot- 
stool, her  elbow  resting  on  a  small  table  at  her  side, 
while  her  delicate  hand  sustained  an  enormous  chibouque. 
from  which  she  was  pufiing  clouds  of  fragrant  incense ! 

His  astonishment  soon  rrlaxcd  into  immodemte 
laughter.  "  So,  so,  my  fair  Mussulman,  I've  caught 
you  at  last — now  the  secret's  out,  and  the  mystery, 
like  most  other  mysteiies,  ends  in  smoke.  That 
Jesuifical  old  Karl,  too,  to  conspire  against  me.  Trutli, 
Adelheid,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  you  look  more 
graceful,  charming— more  femininely  lovely.  Ney, 
don't  pout,  blush  and  cry,  and  throw  down  tnat  most 
magnificent  ekibouqnc  so  disdainfully ;  I'll  buy  it  of  yon 
mignon :  will  you  sell  it  to  me,  ch  7"  and  throwing  bis 
arras  around  her,  he  hid  her  tears  of  mortification  iii 
his  bosom.  "  And  now,  my  sweet  wife,  resumed  De 
Morier,  as  Adelheid  released  herself  from  his  length- 
ened embrace;  "we  will  put  away  this  toy,  if  you 
please,  until  we  go  back  to  Berlin.  Custom  here  is 
everything.  Now,  the  Parisian  ladies  are  not  yet  ac- 
customed—that is,  it  is  not  yet  the  fashion  here— 4a 
short,  my  love,  the  Parisian  ladies  tlon't  emokt?* 
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I  Mw  a  fofcM  dark  and  drear, 

And  in  that  dowrt  wild, 
The  lonely  traveler  lo  cheer. 

One  beaateoiM  roaebud  onird. 

The  openiDff  leaves  were  jost  la  view, 

And  lovelincaa  waa  there, 
BathiDff  in  dropa  of  morning  dewr, 

And  breathing  balmy  air. 

And  when  I  paai'd  that  way  again, 

I  tara*d  me  to  the  bower ; 
But  thofle  fhlr  leaves  were  faded  then, 

And  withered  waa  that  flower. 

Bank  woeda  and  wild  graas,  deadly  foea, 

Had  claq>*d  it  in  their  arma, 
And  robb*d  that  tweet  uncultured  raao 

Of  all  its  lively  chanm. 

But  in  a  wilder  desert  yet 

A  fairer  floweret  growa, 
Which  wUder  weeds  will  aeon  bcaet, 

And  iar  aaore  deadly  foes. 

A  little  idle,  wandering  gtrl 

Has  often  met  my  view ; 
Her  locks  in  graceful  ringlets  curl, 

Her  young  bright  eyes  are  blue. 

She  lightly  tripa  about  the  streets. 

And  smiles  on  all  she  seea; 
And  heaia  from  eveiy  one  she  meet% 
**  What  rosy  cheeks  are  these  !*' 

But  let  thoae  eyes  and  cheeks  beware, 

Or  they  may  weep  and  fade ; 
This  wicked  world  has  many  a  snare 

For  such  an  orphan  maid. 

0ome  guardian  angel  will,  I  ween. 
Watch  o'er  the  friendless  child— 

This  little  glrPs  the  flower  Tve  seen, 
The  city  is  the  wild. 


MARY   MAGDALENE. 

▲  TSADITIOK  OF  ITAIIT. 

MAmv  arose  from  the  crimaon  pillows  on  which  she  • 
bad  been  reposing,  and  approaching  the  window,  drew 
liaok,  with  a  silken  rope,  the  heavy  draperies  of  purple 
inwrought  with  sold,  which  shaded  the  apartment  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  eased  with  a  thoughtful 
hfow  oat  on  the  quiet  streets  of  the  city  of  Nain.  Be- 
yond the  walls  lav  the  sea,  whose  waters  reflected  back 
to  Heaven  the  tnousand  resplendent  lights  and  sha- 
dows scattered  along  the  western  horizon  by  the  flash- 
ing raya  of  the  setting  sun,  and  in  the  far  distance,  like 
a  streak  of  gray  clouds,  lay  the  mountains  of  Judea. 
Many  a  shallop,  lichly  laden,  was  gliding  over  the  still 
-waters ;  some  bound  outward,  freighted  with  rich  dyes 
and  stufis  of  Nazareth ;  some  commg  into  port  bearing 
treasures  of  gold  and  jewels  from  distant  lands ;  others 
vrith  costly  silks  and  fine  pain  dngs— polished  mirrors 
of  steel  and  silver,  and  pearls  and  wrought  ivory  from 
the  Ionian  isles.  The  cnaunt  of  the  oarsmen,  as  their 
oars  splashed  lazily  in  the  glowing  waters,  came  faint- 
ly and  sweetly  on  the  ear,  and  the  white  sails  scarcely 
■welling  in  the  breeze,  looked  like  saffron  tinted  clouds. 
Then  came  stealinff  and  chirpine  on  the  stillness  of  the 
vesper  hymns  of  the  birds,  and  blending  as  they  did 
wiin  the  eradually  decreasing  hum  of  the  city  as  the 
evening  mist  brooded  over  it,  they  were  sounds  which 
shed  over  the  spirit  of  Mary  Magdalene  a  something 
like  peace.  A  band  of  j^oung  and  beauteous  maidens 
now  ttipped  along  with  jars  filled,  from  the  purest  well 
in  the  city ;  then  oame  a  crowd  of  children  dancing  to 
the  cymbals  and  lutes,  and  trailing  after  them  long 
vines  of  flowers,  and  interwoven  wreaths,  and  sending 


out  their  joyous  laughter  and  sounds  of  mirth  which 
welt  accorded  with  the  sweet  harmony  of  music. 

Mary  Magdalene  turned  her  eyes  wearily  away  from 
those  tokens  of  peace  and  joy,  and  leaning  her  head 
against  a  pillar,  wept.  A  low  sweet  voice  aroused  her, 
singing  an  old  Jewish  song  which  told  in  sad  poetry 
the  tale  of  a  broken  heart.  The  singer  was  a  young 
and  lovely  girl  just  blushing  into  the  morning  of  lif<p; 
her  skin  was  like  polished  ivory,  save  where  a  rose  tint 
flushed  her  cheeks  and  dyed  the  tips  of  her  taper  fin- 
gers. Her  large  bine  eyes  were  cast  downward,  and 
the  full  red  lips  just  parted  enough  to  reveal  two  rows 
of  peatl -like  teeth;  her  exquisitely  formed  arms  and 
bust,  combined  with  a  slight  and  graceful  figure,  now 
half  hidden  by  a  profusion  of  sunny  hair,  which  fell 
back  from  her  sad,  childish  forehead,  and  swept  the 
Mosaic  pavement,  completed  the  beautiful  picture. 
Mary  started  as  the  voice  told  her  her  slave  had  been  a 
witness  to  her  emotion,  and  raising  her  magnificent 
form  to  its  utmost  height,  while  tier  commanding 
black  eye  flashed  with  anger,  exclaimed :  "  Thou  here? 
awav  slave !  how  dost  thou  dare  see  me  weep  7" 

The  timid  voice  was  stifled,  and  the  fair  young  head 
bowed  in  silence  and  tears.  After  gazing  on  the  young 
maiden  a  few  moments,  during  which  snort  space,  an- 
ger, contempt,  and  an  expression  of  mysterious  bitter- 
ness, alternately  chan|;ed  her  countenance,  the  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  griefof  Addi  moved  her  better  qiiiit^ 
and  chased  away  every  feeling  except  pity. 

"  Gome  hither.  Add! — come  hither,  poor  bird.  For- 
give thy  mistress's  wayward  mood,  and  sing  again; 
but  sing  something  to  enliven  my  heart,  for  it  is  hea- 
vy and  sad,  child — sing  something  to  stir  the  still  foun* 
tain  of  gladness— sing— sing,  Addi.  Is  not  thy  cage  a 
gilded  one? — then  wherefore  sad  and  silent  V* 

"  The  star  that  lit  my  path,  lady,  is  gone  out  2Umii, 
the  widow's  son,  is  dead." 

<*  Ha!  dead  1  Poor  child,  I  pity  thee  I  Yet,  Addi, 
come  hither ;  I  would  tell  thee,  maiden,  to  cherish  a 
love  for  the  dead ;  let  it  not  go  out,  and  leave  thy  heart, 
like  the  waters  of  that  sea  whose  sullen  waves  cover 
those  olden  cities  which  were  destroyed  in  their  might 
and  gtory  by  Jehovah.  Thou  hast  heard  of  the  iruita 
which  grow  on  its  banks  7" 

"Yea,  lady." 

**  Let  love  for  the  dead  ^  out,  and  thou  wilt  become 
like — like — me ;  yes,  Addi,  me— beautiful  and  bright  to 
the  eye,  but  within  bitterness  and— ashes  I  but  hark  !** 

"Oh,  lady,"  sobbed  the  young  slave,  "that  sound  of 
grief  is  the  wail  of  Zimri's  mother  and  kinsmen ;  they 
are  beaiing  him  past  to  the  grave."  Addi  rushed  to  the 
window,  and  straining  her  eyes  through  the  misty  twi- 
light, saw  tidier  on  which  was  laid  the  dead  body  of 
Zimri,  and  ^mr  it  the  bending  form  of  his  widowed 
mother,  weeping ;  and  by  the  torches'  light  which  they 
carried,  the  sorrowful  faces  of  liis  kinsmen." 

"  They  are  coming,  lady,"  she  cried  to  Blary,  who 
had  thrown  herself  again  on  the  crimson  pillows  of  her 
couch.  "  O,  Zlmri !  is  that  still  form  never  more  to 
move  1  Methinks  I  see  now  the  smile  on  his  white 
lips,  and  the  waves  of  his  shining  hair  on  his  gentle 
brow.  See,  lady !  they  are  beneath  the  window,  and 
the  pall  has  fallen  so  closely  around  him  that  you  can 
see  the  beauty  of  his  form,  even  in  death.  Hal  why 
do  they  stop  1  A  crowd  approaches — who — wiiat— ah  I 
it  is  Jesus,  and  his  followers !" 

Mary  started  from  her  recumbent  posture,  and  throw- 
ing back  the  tresses  of  long  black  hair  which  had  fiillen 
like  a  veil  around  her,  with  a  look  of  intense  anxiety 
^azed  on  the  face  of  Addi,  who,  unheeding  her  mis- 
tress's emotion,  continued:  "He  is  like  one  of  our 
mountain  palms  in  his  majesty — his  brow  is  like  the 
evening  star,  and  his  serene  lips  drop  honey.  He  ap- 
proaches the  widow— he  looks  on  her  tears  with  eyee 
of  tender  pity — he  speaks— he  raises  his  face  toward 
Heaven,  and  reaches  forth  his  hand  and  lays  it  on  the 
dead.  God  of  my  fathera !  the  dead !"  and  with  aloud 
und  piercing  shiiek,  she  rushed  forth  Into  the  streets. 

Mary  started  up  with  an  expression  of  dread  and 
wonder,  and  looking  down  on  the  crowd  below,  saw 
the  youth  arising  from  his  bier  at  the  command  of  Je- 
sus. She  saw  him,  with  the  warm  breath  of  life  in  hia 
nOBtril(»,  who  a  few  moments  past  was  dead  and  cold. 
And  aa  the  shouts  frcHi  the  assembled  people  rent  the 
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air,  luauy  ol  whom  were  now  willing  to  bcliuve  on  and 
worship  him  who  had  wrought  the  miracle,  he  bowed 
his  head  meekly  on  his  bosom,  and  gathered  the  folds 
of  his  garment  around  liim,  glided  noiselessly  away 
from  the  multitude. 

•  »•*•*« 

After  long  hours  of  abstraction.  Mary  lifted  her  head 
from  hej  bosom,  and  approaching  a  mirror,  folded  her 
afms,  and  gazed  on  her  image  with  an  expression  of 
Bcorn  and  bitterness;  anon  tears  coursed  over  her 
flushed  cheeks,  her  bosom  heaved  as  if  some  pent  up 
agony  wrung  her  heart. 

"Why  art  thou  weeping?"  said  a  voice  near  her, 
**  why  aft  thou  weeping,  Mary  7" 

"ifal  Phelonr 

"  Aye,  Phelon,"  he  answered,  "  Phelon,  the  kino's 
son,  who  abides  here  in  the  common  garb  of  a  publi< 
can,  to  be  near  thee." 

"  (Jo  to  thy  lather's  palace  again,  Phelon,"  answer- 
ed Mary,  sadlv,  and  without  turning  to  look  on  the 
beautiful  youth,  with  his  brown  curling  hair  and  dark 
blue  eyes,  wliich  gazed  with  incredulous  wonder  on 
lier. 

*'  Mary,"  said  he,  "  thou  art  angered  with  me.  I 
came  but  to  bring  a  parting  gift,  Mary.  My  father  is 
wroth  against  me  because  lam  not  at  the  head  of  his 
soldiery,  and  hath  sent  his  chief  officer  to  biing  me  to 
his  prtsence ;  but  I  will  go  out  of  the  city  to-night, 
YfhUe  he  sleepeth,  and  ere  the  first  watches  of  the 
morning,  Phelon  will  be  on  his  war-horse,  with  helmet 
and  battle  spear  and  plume,  and  ready  for  the  fight." 

Her  lips  quivered  and  paled  as  she  turned  and  looked 
on  him,  and  her  voice  was  plaintive  aa  she  replied : 
*'  Go,  Phelon !  thou  art  bright  and  beautiful  in  mine 
eyes,  and  veiiiy  tiave  I  loved  thee;  but  go — I  pray 
never  more  to  sec  that  face  again — I  pray  never  more 
to  hear  the  words  of  thy  silvery  and  honeyed  tongue 
again.    I  have  sinned— go  from  me." 

He  looked  stcadlastlv  and  sternly  on  her  while  she 
Bpoke,  and  with  a  searching  glance,  said :  "  Hast  thou 
seen  the  Nazarene  who  callcth  himself  Jesus?" 

"I  have,"  she  answered  calmly,  "and  to-morrow, 
while  thou  art  going  to  battle,  I  shall  be  kneeling  in 
the  dust  at  his  feet." 

Phelon  laughed  tauntingly,  and  turning  on  liisiron 
hjel,  replied : 

"  Look  on  my  gift,  Mary ;"  and  he  laid  an  exquisite 
wrought  casket  at  her  feet.  The  light  from  the  scented 
lamp,  which  threw  upward  delicious  odors  from  its 
silver  pedestal,  shone  down  on  the  interior  of  the  cas- 
ket, and  glittered  on  the  gold  and  precious  stones  that 
were  therein,  in  many-nued  sparkles  of  brilliance. 
There  was,  also,  an  alabaster  box  set  round  with  jew- 
els, which  contained  spikenard  and  oii^Knt,  such  as 
queens  used.  ^^ 

"  Hence,  tempter,"  she  shrieked,  "  hence  I  or  I  will 
send  thy  name  out  on  the  ears  of  the  sleepers  of  Nain 
like  tenfold  thunder.  Hence !  I  say,  for  the  devils 
which  tear  my  soul  are  raving  within  me  I" 

Unaccustomed  to  her  strange  mood,  he  left  the  apart- 
ment hastihy.  She  threw  herself  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
and  pressed  her  burning  forehead  against  the  cold  mar- 
ble, and  writhed  and  wept,  and  sorrowed  mightily — for 
mightily  had  the  Magdalene  sinned. 

When  she  arose  from  her  humble  posture,  it  was 
past  the  middle  watch  of  the  night,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  had  eone  to  rest,  and  all  was  silent  save  the 
watch  cry  of  the  sentinel  as  he  passed  the  wall,  and 
the  occasional  clamor  of  his  armor  as  he  changed  from 
hand  to  hand  his  heavy  spear. 

^  The  rippling  of  gentle  waves  on  the  distant  sea  came 
past,  mingled  with  scented  winds,  which  had 


been  sleeping  through  the  day  amid  the  orange  groves 
and  blossoms,  and  the  moon,  like  a  crcsent  of  diamonds, 
showered  a  flood  of  serene  and  beautiful  glory  over  the 
earth ;  but  still  Mary  could  not  slumber  or  rest.  .  A 
costly  robe  of  ciimson,  confined  around  the  waist  by  a 
girdle  inwrought  with  precious  stones,  fell  in  rich  folds 
around  her  voluptuous  form,  and  the  long  black  braids 
of  hair,  which,  when  unconfined,  swept  the  floor  as  she 
stood,  were  gathered  up  in  plaits  and  curls,  and  secur- 
ed by  bodies  of  gold,  and  stilnm  of  rubies  and  pearls. 
A  il'\t'  oared  almost  to  the  shoulders,  were  sntwin- 
ca  with  links  of  precious  stooestuid  silver,  and  as  she 


paced  with  a  rapid  step  to  and  fro  the  apartment,  the 
constant  glitter  of  her  feet  displayed  a  costly  taste  ia 
sandals,  which  were  embroidered  with  tiny  pearls  and 
gems,  and  fastened  by  clasps  of  heavy  polisned  silver.. 
She  looked  out  on  the  heavens — ^peaceful  and  bright  in 
thtir  glory  of  azure  and  silver— then  scanned  with  a 
restless  eye  the  calm  landscape  below ;  all  were  at  resf ; 
the  very  dogs  had  ceased  baying  at  the  moon,  and  were 
slumbering  quietly  in  their  chains.  She  turned  and 
gazed  round  her  apartment;  the  singing  birds  wer» 
sleeping  with  their  slossy  heads  behind  their  wings, 
undisturbed  by  the  fountain  which  bubbled  from  the 
marble  laver,  and  trickled  down  its  sides  with  a  riiiging 
sound.  Addi,  the  beautiful  one,  was  dreaming  of  Zim- 
ri,  for  there  was  a  tear  stealing  over  the  roses  of  her 
smiling  cheek. 

Nowhere  that  she  tamed,  could  Mary  see  or  hear 
aught  to  still  the  agonies  which  tore  her  heart.  She 
snatched  her  harp,  and  commenced  many  soothine 
melodies,  but  her  fingere  trembled  and  her  hand  fell 
along  the  chords,  and  crushed  the  music ;  it  was  throwA 
a^e,  and  crossing  her  arms  over  her  bosom,  she  lifted 
her  pallid  face,  and  closing  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  oat 
every  object  which  had  grown  familiar,  sat  like  some 
breathless  statue,  awaiting  the  touch  of  Promethian. 
fires  to  start  it  into  life;  but  soon  her  breast  began  to 
heave,  and  her  white  teeth  were  preased  on  her  lips 
until  the  red  blood  gushed  from  beneath  them — she 
threw  her  arms  on  high,  and  with  a  cry  of  anguish  cast 
herself  on  her  knees  in  all  the  despairing  sorrow  of  a 
repentance  like  here.  She  tore  from  her  hair  the  gem» 
wnich  fell  like  a  shower  of  glory  around  her,  and  tram- 
pled beneath  her  feet  the  casket  of  precious  jewelry, 
until  the  floor  was  sirew^ed  with  its  rich  contents,  and 
sprinkled  ashes  on  her  head,  and  wept  tears  such  as 
never  had  welled  up  from  her  heart  before. 

Addi,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  unrestrained 
grief  of  her  mistress,  ran  and  knelt  at  her  feet,  and 
clasped  her  knees,  and  comprehending  well  from  her 
expressions  the  cause  of  her  woe,  exclaimed  ; 

"  Go  to  Him— go  to  Him  who  raised  thedead !" 

"  And  wherefore,  O  maiden,  should  I,  the  sinful,  go 
to  Him  ?" 

"  O,  lady  I  if  the  sleeper  in  the  valley  of  death  heareth. 
his  voice,  thy  spirit  can  hear  it— and  to  hear  it  is  to 
love." 

The  mild  and  consoling  words  of  Addi,  as  she  told  oT 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  raising  of  the  wi- 
dow's son,  and  of  what  the  disciples  preached  daily, 
soothed  Mary's  troubled  q^iiit;  and  something  like 
hope  of  eventual  peace  sprung  up  in  her  heart ;  and  she 
laid  her  head  on  the  bosom  of  her  hand-maiden,  who 
clasped  her  beauteous  arms  around  her,  and  laid  her 
cool  innocent  cheek  on  the  burning,  throbbing  brow  of 
Mary.  And  thus  the  two  sat— one  breathing  hopes  of 
forgiveness,  the  other  listening  as  if  life  hung  on  eadi 
word,  until  day  began  to  dawn  behind  the  blue  hills. 

On  that  day,  when  the  Master  sat  at  meat  with  Si- 
mon, a  rich  and  learned  Phaiisee  of  Nain,  a  woman 
came  and  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  bending  her  vtUed  head 
low  to  the  floor,  watered  them  with  her  tears,  and  un- 
binding her  hair,  wiped  them  with  the  heavy  shining 
curis,  then  kissed  them,  and  anointed  them  with  obit- 
ment,  the  perfumes  of  which  filled  the  vast  rooiq.  And 
He  knew  that  she  was  a  sinner  who  thus  humbly  and 
silently  asked  for  paidon,  and  said : 

"Thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  thee— thy 
faith  has  saved  thee — go  in  peace." 

Mary  Magdalene  was  no  more  seen  in  Nain.  After 
kneeling  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  hearing  his  asBU- 
rance  of  forgiveness,  she  sold  her  gold  and  silver,  and 
gems,  and  gave  much  goods  to  the  poor.  She  was  no 
more  seen  in  Nain  in  the  flashing  glory  of  her  beauty, 
but  went  forth  atone  into  the  wilcMmess;  and  in  the 
solemn  solitude  of  its  silence,  raised  an  altar  to  Hiir 
who  had  forgiven  her  sins. 


Themistocles  had  a  son  who  was  the  darling  of  his 
mother.  "  This  little  fellow,"  said  Themistocles,  "is 
the  sovereiim  of  all  Greece!"  "How  so?"  said  a 
friend.  "  why,  he  governs  his  mother,  his  mother  go- 
verns me,  I  govern  the  Athenians,  and  the  Atheniann 
govern  all  Greece." 


THE  DEATH  WATCH. 
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BONAPARTE'S   FIRST  VICTORY. 

rSOM  BVUIBTT*S  LBCTDBB*  ON  TBB  rEBNCB  KBVOLUTIOM. 

Thb  first  decisive  exhibition  of  that  force  of  charac- 
ter and  prodigious  miiitary  talent  which  enabled  this 
person — the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  active  life — to  determine  for  many  years  the  desti- 
nies of  the  civilized  world,  was  made  at  Paris,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1795,  in  defence  of  the  Convenfion 
fl^nst  an  armed  insurrection  of  sections,  or  wards  of 
the  Capital.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  party 
which  had  brought  it  about,  and  which  consisted,  as  I 
have  remarked,  of  men  not  much  better  than  himself, 
were  led  by  the  re-action  of  public  feeling  to  pursue  a 
nther  more  moderate  course.  The  form  of  Govern- 
ment under  which  the  horrore  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
had  been  perpetrated  had  become  odious,  and  it  was 
deiermineid  to  esublish  another,  the  particular  arrange- 
ments of  which,  as  of  all  the  ephemeral  constitutions 
that  90  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  at  this  period,  are 
too  unimoortant  to  require  a  recapitulation.  But  in 
carrying  tnese  arrangements  into  effect,  the  membere 
of  the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  their 
own  power,  decided  that  two- thirds  of  the  principal 
Legislative  Assembly  which  was  to  act  under  the  new 
constitution,  should  consist  of  persons  to  be  chosen  by 
them  from  their  own  body.  This  act,  sufficiently  ex- 
ceptionable in  its  own  nature,  was  rendered  siiil  more 
so  by  the  odium  which  naturally  attached  itself  to  all 
the  membera  of  the  convention  who  had  been  cither 
actively  or  passively  concerned  in  the  sanguinary  scenes 
that  had  just  terminated.  Every  extensive  feeling  of 
discontent  with  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  regu- 
larly manifested  itself  at  this  disturbed  period  in  the 
form  of  open  insunreciion.  On  the  day  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  National  Guard  of  Pans  actually  as- 
sembled in  arms  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
but  without  artillery,  and  marched  upon  the  Thuileries 
for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  the  Government  which 
had  been  organized  under  the  new  Constitution  and 
which  was  then  in  session  at  the  Palace.  It  is  proper, 
gentlemen,  to  remark  that  although  the  ostensible  and 
one  of  the  real  objects  of  this  movement  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  obnoxious  Convention,  it  is  also  known,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  leaders  had  they  succeeded  to 
restore  the  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  Government  relied  for  their  defence  upon  a  regu- 
lar army  of  about  5,000  men  provided  with  200  pieces 
of  artillery,  in  which  consisted  their  piincipal  advan- 
tage. After  having  successively  made  trial  of  two  or 
three  persons  to  command  this  little  force  who  proved 
inadequate  to  the  trust,  they  had,  fortunately  for  them, 
before  the  day  of  the  decisive  action,  cast  their  eyes 
upon  a  young  Corsican  officer  of  about  25  yeare  of 
age  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General, 
but  had  been  withdrawn  from  active  service  on  account 
of  bis  real  or  supposed  connexion  with  the  party  of 
Robespierre,  and  was  now  at  Paris  without  employ- 
ment and-  in  very  narrow  and  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. This  ofincer  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He 
was  then  wholly  undistinguished  from  the  crowd  of 
Brigadier  Generals,  but  had  accidentally  made  himself 
known  by  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  by  the 
English  to  Barras  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  new  Go- 
▼emment,  who  had  been  present  there,  and  who  now 
recommended  him  to  his  colleagues  as  a  HttU  Coreiean 
10&0  would  not  stand  upon  ceremony.  The  suggestion 
was  adopted :  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  future 
conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  with  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery  at  his  disposal,  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  dispersing  the  militia  of  Paris.  A  battle  of 
one  hour's  length  decided  the  quarrel,  and  with  it  the 
fortunes  of  Europe,  for  had  the  insurrection  succeeded, 
the  monarchy  would  have  be«n  restored.  Bonaparte 
would  have  lost  his  position  in  the  army— and  the 
coarse  of  subsequent  events  must  have  been  enUrely 
different.  His  easy  and  biiUiant  success  on  this  occa- 
sion recommended  him  of  course  to  immediate  promo- 
tion. He  was  forthwith  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  of  the  Interior;  shortly  after  ex- 
changed this  command  for  that  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1796  departed  from  Paris  to  enter 
upon  that  astonishing  campaign  from  which  he  re- 
turned the  virtual  master  or  his  country  and  a  great 
part  of  Europe. 


THE   DEATH   WATCH. 

BT  T.   HOOD. 

In  the  free  city  of  Frankfort-on-thc-Maln,  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  not  kept  for  several  days,  as  with  us, 
in  the  house  of  mourning,  but  are  promptly  removed 
to  a  public  cemetery.  In  order  to  guard,  however, 
against  premature  interment,  the  remains  are  always 
retained  above  ground  until  the  certain  signs  of  de- 
composition are  apparent ;  and  besides  this  precaution, 
in  case  of  suspended  animation,  the  fingera  of  the 
corpse  are  fastened  to  a  bell-rope  communicating  with 
an  alarum,  so  that  on  the  slightest  movement  the  body 
rings  for  the  help  which  it  requires  for  its  resuscita- 
tion— a  watcher  and  a  medical  attendant  being  con* 
staiftly  at  hand. 

Now  the  duty  of  answering  the  life-bell  had  devoIve<l 
on  one  Peter  klopp — no  very  onerous  service,  const* 
dering  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  the  official 
*' Death- Watch,"  the  metallic  tonffue  of  the  alarum 
had  never  sounded  a  single  note.  The  defunct  Frank- 
forters  committed  to  his  charge  had  remained,'  one 
and  all,  man,  woman,  and  child,  as  filent  as  so  many 
stocks  and  stones.  Not  that  in  every  case  the  vital 
principle  was  necessarily  extinct ;  in  some  bodies  out 
of  so  many  thousands,  it  doubtless  lingered  like  a  spark 
among  the  ashes—but  disinclined,  by  national  phlem, 
to  any  active  assertion  of  its  existence. 

For  a  German,  indeed,  there  is  a  charm  in  a  certain 
vaporous  dreamy  state,  between  life  and  death,  be-  , 
tween  sleeping  and  waking,  which  a  transcendental 
spirit  would  not  willingly  dissolve.  But  be  that  as  ie 
might,  the  deceased  Frankforters  all  lay  in  their  turn  in 
the  Corpse  Chamber,  as  passive  as  statues  in  marble. 
Not  a  limb  stirred — not  a  muscle  t^* itched — not  a  fin- 
ger contracted ;  and  conseouently  not  a  note  sounded 
to  startle  the  ear  or  to  try  the  nerves  of  Peter  Klopp. 

In  fine,  he  became  a  confirmed  skeptic  as  to  such 
resuscitations.  The  bill  had  never  rung,  and  he  felt 
certain  that  it  never  would  ring,  unless  from  the  vi- 
brations of  an  earthquake.  No,  no — death  and  the 
doctors  did  their  work  too  surely  for  their  patients  to 
relapse  into  life  In  any  such  manner.  And  truly  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that,  in  proportion  to  the  multipUca- 
lion  of  physicians,  and  the  progress  of  medical  sci- 
ence, the  number  of  revivals  has  decreased.  The  in- 
animate no  longer  rally  as  they  used  to  do  some  cen- 
turies since— when  Aloys  Schneider  was  restored  by 
the  jolting  of  his  coffin,  and  Margaret  Schoning, 
leaving  her  death-bed,  walked  down  to  supper  in  her 
last  linen. 

So  reasoned  Peter  Klopp,  who,  long  past  the  firat 
remorse  a^  fancies  of  his  noviciate,  had  come,  by 
dint  of  cu9^>  ^o  look  at  the  bodies  in  his  care  but 
as  so  many  logs  or  bales  of  goods  committed  to  the 
temporary  care  of  a  Plutonian  warehouseman  or  Le- 
thean wranger.  But  he  was  doomed  to  be  signally 
undeceived. 

In  the  month  of  September,  just  after  the  autumnal 
Frankfort  Fair,  Martin  Grab,'  a  middle  aged  man  of 
plethoric  habit,  after  dining  heartily  on  soup,  sour- 
krout,  veal  cutlets,  with  buUace  sauce,  carp  in  wine- 
jelly,  blood  sausages,  wild  boar  brawn,  hening  salad, 
sweet  pudding,  Leip&ic  larks,  sour  cream  with  cinna- 
mon, and  a  bowlfull  of  plums  by  way  of  dessert,  sud- 
denly dropped  down  insensible.  As  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  dead  by  the  doctor,  the  body  was  conveyed,  a» 
usual,  within  twelve  hours,  to  the  public  cemetery, 
where,  being  deposited  in  the  corpse  chamber,  the  rest 
was  left  to  tne  care  and  vigilance  of  the  death-watch, 
Peter  Klopp. 

Accordingly,  having  taken  a  last  look  al  his  old  ac-  ' 
quaintance.  he  carefully  twisted  the  rope  of  the  life- 
bell  around  the  dead  man's  fingers,  and  then  retired 
into  his  own  sanctorum,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  was  soon 
in  that  foggy  p&ndise  which  a  true  Gennan  would  not 
exchange  for  all  the  odor  of  Areby  the  Blessed,  and  the 
society  of  theHouris. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  In  the  corpse-chamber, 
hung  with  dismal  black,  the  lifeless  body  of  Martin 
Grab  was  lying  in  its  shroud,  as  still  as  a  marble  sta- 
tue. At  its  head  the  solitary  funeral  lamp  burned 
without  a  flicker— there  was  no  breath  of  air  to  disturb - 
the  flame,  or  to  curve  the  long  spMer-line  that  hanf 
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peipendlculariy  from  the  eeUftig.  The  lUeDce  was  ia- 
tense.  You  might  have  heard  the  ghost  of  m  whisper, 
or  the  whisper  of  a  ghost,  if  there  had  been  one  pre- 
sent to  utter  it;  but  the  very  air  seemed  dead  and 
atagnantr— not  elastic  enough  for  a  sigh  even  from  a 
^t. 

In  the  adjoining  room  reposed  the  death-watch, 
Peter  Klopp.  He  liad  thrown  himself  in  his  clothes 
on  his  little  bed,  with  his  pipe  still  between  his  lips. 
Here,  too,  all  was  silent  and  still.  Not  a  cricket  chirped, 
nor  a  mouse  stirred,  nor  a  draueht  of  air.  The  light 
smoke  oi  the  pipe  mounted  directly  upward,  and 
mingled  with  its  cloudlike  shadows  on  the  ceiling. 
The  eye  would  have  detected  the  flitting  of  a  moth ; 
the  ear  would  have  caught  the  nisiling  of  a  straw ; 
but  all  was  quiet  as  the  grave — still  as  the  steadfast 
tombs;  when  suddenly  the  shrill  hurried  tone  of  the 
alarm-bell — the  very  same  sound  that,  for  fifteen  long 
years,  he  had  nightly  listened  for — the  very  same  sound 
that,  for  many  long  years,  he  had  utterly  ceased  to  ex- 
pect—abruptly startled  the  slumbeiing  senses  of  Peter 
Klopp. 

In  an  instant  he  was  out  of  bed  and  on  his  feet,  but 
without  the  power  of  further  progress.  His  terror  was 
extreme.  To  be  waked  suddenly  in  a  fright  is  suffi- 
ciently dreadful ;  but  to  be  roused  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  by  so  awful  a  summons— -by  a  call,  as  it  were, 
from  beyond  the  frave,  to  help  the  invisible  spirit — 
perhaps  a  demon's— to  reanimate  a  cold,  clammy 
oorpse— what  wonder  that  the  poor  wretch  stood  shud- 
denng,  choking,  gaapinf  for  breath,  with  his  hair 
Btanmng  upright  on  his  head,  his  eves  starting  out  of 
their  orbits,  his  teeth  chattedhg,  his  hands  clutched, 
his  limbs  paralvzed,  and  a  cold  aweat  oozing  out  from 
every  pore  of  his  body  I  In  the  first  spasm  of  horror 
his  jaws  had  collapsed  with  such  force  that  he  had  bit- 
ten throngh  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  the  bowl  and  stalk 
falling  to  the  floor^  while  the  mouth-piece  passed  into 
his  throat,  and  agitated  him  with  new  convulsions.  In 
the  very  crisis  of  his  struggles,  a  loud  crash  resounded 
Irom  the  corpse-chamber — then  came  a  rattling  noise 
as  of  loose  boards,  followed  by  a  stifled  cry — then  a 
strange,  unearthly  shout,  which  the  death-watch  an- 
swered with  as  unnatural  a  shriek,  and  instantly  fell 
hiMuUonff  on  his  face  on  the  floor ! 

Poor  fellow !    Why,  it  was  enough  to  kill  him. 

It  did.  The  noise  alarmed  the  resident  doctor  and 
the  military  patrol,  who  rushed  into  the  building,  and 
lol  a  strange  and  horrid  sight!  There  lay  on  the 
mund  the  unfortunate  death-watch,  stiff  and  insensi- 
ble, while  the  late  corpse,  in  its  ffrave-clothes,  bent 
over  him,  eagerly  administering  the  stimulants,  and 


applying  the  restoratives  that  had  been  prepared  against 
ms  own  revival.  But^all  human  help  ^^  in  vain. 
Peter  Klopp  was  no  more ;  whereas  Martin  Grab  was 


alive,  and  actually  stepping  into  the  dead  man's  shoes, 
became,  and  is  at  this  day,  the  official  death-watch  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


JEFFERSON'S  PERSONAL  HABITS,  HEALTH,  Jtc. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
political  principles  and  moral  worth  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  they  have  been  bitter  enough  in  their  day  and  long 
continued,  the  world  has  accorded  to  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  wise  and  philosophical  minds  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  Is  interesting  to  look  back  upon 
the  personal  habits  of  such  a  man,  and  observe  the 
hints  he  has  left,  that  have  a  bearing  which  deeply  con- 
cerns OS  all— a  healthy  state  of  the  body.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  neither  a  Grahamite  nor  a  tee- 
totaler; but  still  in  his  day  he  made  a  very  considerable 
approach  to  both  ofthese  systems.  The  following  letter 
happening  to  be  before  us,  we  throw  it  into  the  Rover. 
MoNTicELLo,  March  21,  1619. 

Sib— Your  letter  of  February  18th,  came  to  hand  on 
the  1st  instant,  and  the  request  for  a  history  of  my 
physical  habits  would  have  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  model,  with  which  you  accompa- 
nied it»  of  Dr.  Rush's  answer  to  a  similar  inquiry.    I 


live  so  much  like  other  people,  that  I  might  refer  to 
ordinary  life  as  the  history  of  my  own.  Like  my  iiiendf 
the  Doctor,  I  have  ]ived  temperately,  eating  little  ani- 
mal food,  and  that  not  as  aliment,  so  much  as  a  condi- 
ment for  the  veffetaUes,  which  constitute  my  principal 
diet.  I  double,  nowever,  the  Doctor's  class  and  a  half 
of  wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend;  but  halve  its 
efi*ects  by  drinking  the  weak  wines  only ;  the  ardent 
wines  I  cannot  drink,  nor  do  I  use  ardent  spiiits  of  any 
kind ;  malt  liquors  and  cider  are  m^  table  oiinka ;  and 
my  breakfast,  like  that  also  of  my  friend,  is  of  tea  and 
coffee.  I  have  been  blest  with  organs  of  digestion 
which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever  murmniin||^ 
whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and  I 
have  not  yet  lost  a  tooth  by  age. 

I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on  the  business 
of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  Idle  time  to  those 
disposed  to  fill  them ;  and  now,  rerired,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  I  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed,  my 
fondness  for  reading  and  study,  revolts  roe  from  the 
drudgery  of  letter- wridng,  and  a  stiff'  wrist,  the  conse- 
quence of  an  eariy  dislocation,  makes  wridng  slow  and 
painful.  I  am  not  so  regular  In  my  sleep  as  the  Doo- 
tor  says  he  was,  devoting  to  it  from  five  to  eight  hours, 
according  as  my  company,  or  the  book  I  am  reading, 
interests  me ;  and  I  never  go  to  bed  without  an  hour  or 
a  half  hour's  previous  reading  of  something  motal, 
whereon  to  ruminate  in  the  Intervals  of  sleep;  but 
whether  I  retire  to  bed  early  or  late^  I  rise  with  the  sun. 
I  use  spectacles  at  night,  but  not  necessary  in  the  day, 
unless  reading  small  print.  My  hearing  (s  distinct  in 
particular  conversation,  but  confused,  when  several 
voices  cross  each  other,  which  unfits  me  for  the  society 
of  the  table.  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my 
friend  in  the  article  of  health;  so  free  from  catanhsy 
that  I  have  not  had  one  (in  the  breast  I  mean)  on  an 
average  of  eight  or  ten  yeara  throu|rii  life.  I  ascribe 
this  exemption  partly  to  the  habit  of  bathing  my  feet 
in  cold  water  every  meming  for  sixty  yeare  past  A 
fever  of  more  than  twenty-four  houra  I  have  not  had 
more  than  two  or  three  times  in  my  life.  A  periodical 
head-ache  has  afflicted  me  occasionally,  once,  perhaps, 
in  six  or  eight  years,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  dme, 
which  seems  now  to  have  left  me ;  and  except  on  an 
occasion  of  late  indisposition,  I  enjoy  good  health— too 
feeble  indeed  to  walk  much,  but  riding,  without  fatigue^ 
six  or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  thirty  or  forty. 
I  may  end  these  esotisms,  therefore,  as  I  began,  by 
saying  that  my  life  has  been  so  much  like  that  of  other 
people,  that  I  might  say  with  Horace,  to  every  one : 
"Mutato  nomiruj  dt  tt  Jfabula  narrotury  I  must  not 
end,  however,  without  due  thanks  for  the  kind  senti- 
ments of  regard  you  are  so  good  as  to  express  toward 
myself;  and,  with  my  acknowledgments  for  these,  bs 
pleased  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  respect  and 
esteem.  T.  Jbfpbbson. 


THE   IDIOT. 


The  heart,  in  many  instances,  is  a  better  judge  even 
of  propriety  in  mannera  than  the  judgment.  The  judg^ 
ment,  in  cases  touching  the  conduct  of  individuals,  Is 
perhaps  often  too  severe ;  for  example,  we  are  apt  to 
regard  with  equal  contempt  the  behavior  of  the  weak 
and  the  silly,  without  considering,  that  under  the  aero 
of  reason  there  are  many  deffrees  before  the  human 
intelligence  sinks  to  that  of  the  animal  insdncts.  At 
least  it  is  charitable  to  believe  so,  and  it  cherishes  ami- 
able sendments  to  inculcate  that  doctrine. 

Every  reader  of  dramatic  history  has  heard  of  Oar- 
rick's  contest  with  Madam  Clarion,  and  the  triumph 
which  the  English  Roscius  achieved  over  the  Siddons 
of  the  French  stage,  by  his  represenuiion  of  the  father 
struck  with  fatuity  on  beholding  his  only  infant  child 
dashed  to  pieces  by  leaping  in  its  joy  from  his  arms: 
perhaps  the  sole  remaining  conquest  for  histrionic  tra- 
gedy Is  somewhere  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
mind,  below  the  ordinary  understanding,  amid  the  gra- 
dations of  idiocy.  The  various  shades  and  degrees  of 
sense  and  senfibility  which  lie  there  unknown.  Gteniua, 
in  some  gifted  moment,  may  discover.  In  tbe  mean- 
dme,  as  a  small  specimen  of  its  undivuiged  dramatie 
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tieasures,  we  submit  to  our  readers  the  following  little 
ft&ecdote. 

A  poor  widow  who  kept  s  booth  or  stall  of  apples  and 
sweetmeats,  had  an  idiot  child,  so  utterly  helpless  and 
dependenti  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  ever  alive  to 
anger  or  self-defence.  He  sat  all  day  at  her  feet,  and 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  no  other  sentiment  of  the 
human  kind  than  confidence  in  his  mother's  love,  and 
a  dread  of  the  schoolboys,  by  whom  he  was  often  an- 
noyed. His  whole  occupation,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground, 
was  in  swinging  backward  and  forward,  singing  *'pal- 
lal"  in  a  low  pathetic  voice,  only  interrupted  at  inter- 
vals on  the  appearance  of  any  of  his  tormentors,  when 
he  clung  to  his  mother  in  alarm. 

From  morning  to  evening  he  sung  his  plaintive  and 
aimless  ditty  ;  at  night,  when  his  poor  mother  gathered 
up  her  little  wares  to  return  home,  so  deplorable  did 
his  defects  appear,  that  while  she  canied  ner  table  on 
her  head,  ana  her  stock  of  little  merchandize  with  one 
hand,  she  was  obliged  to  lead  him  with  the  other. 
Ever  and  anon  as  anjr  of  the  schoolboys  appeared  in 
view,  the  harmless  thing  clung  close  to  her,  and  hid 
his  ihce  in  her  bosom  for  protection. 

A  human  creature  so  far  below  the  standard  of  hu- 
manity was  nowhere  ever  seen ;  he  had  not  even  the 
shallow  cunning  which  is  often  found  among  these  un- 
finished beings;  and  his  simplicity  could  not  even  be- 
measured  by  the  standard  we  would  apply  to  the  capa- 
city of  a  lamb.  Yet  it  had  a  feeling  rarely  manifested 
even  in  the  affectionate  dog,  and  a  knowledge  never 
shown  by  any  mere  animal.  He  was  sensible  of  his 
mother's  kindness,  and  how  much  he  owed  to  her  care. 
At  night,  when  she  spread  his  humble  pallet,  though 
he  knew  not  prayer,  nor  could  comprehend  the  solem- 
nities of  worship,  he  prostrated  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
as  he  kissed  them,  mumbled  a  kind  of  mental  orison, 
as  if  in  fond  and  holy  devotion.  In  the  morning,  be- 
fore she  went  abroad  to  resume  her  station  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, he  peeped  anxiously  out  to  reconnoitre  the 
street,  and  so  often  as  he  saw  any  of  the  schoolboys  in 
the  way,  he  held  her  firmly  back,  and  sang  his  sorrowful 
•*pal-lal.'» 

One  day  the  poor  woman  and  her  Idiot  boy  were 
missed  from  the  market-place,  and  the  charity  of  some 
of  the  neighbors  induced  them  to  visit  her  hovel.  They 
found  her  dead  on  her  sorry  couch,  and  the  boy  sitting 
beside  her,  holding  her  hand,  swinging  and  singing  his 
pitiful  lay  more  sorrowful  than  he  had  ever  done  be- 
fore, lie  could  not  q)eak,  but  onlv  utter  a  brutish 
gabble ;  sometimes,  he  looked  as  if  he  comprehended 
something  of  what  was  said.  On  this  occasion,  when 
the  neighbors  spoke  to  him,  he  looked  up  with  the  tear 
in  his  eye,  and  clasping  the  cold  hand  more  tenderly, 
sunk  the  strain  of  his  mournful  "  pal-lal"  into  a  softer 
and  sadder  key. 

The  spectators,  deeply  afiected,  raised  him  from  the 
body,  and  he  surrendered  his  hold  of  the  earthly  hand 
without  resistance,  retirinfi[  in  silence  to  an  obscure 
comer  of  the  room.  One  of  them,  looking  toward  the 
others,  said  to  them,  "Poor  wretcn !  what  shall  we  do 
with  him  7"  At  that  moment  he  resumed  his  chant, 
and  lifting  two  handfuls  of  dust  from  the  floor,  sprin- 
kled it  on  his  head,  and  sung  with  a  wild  and  clear 
heart-piercing  pathos,  * '  pal-lal — ^pal-lal.' ' 
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Ons  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  incidents 
connected  with  the  visit  of  Lafayette  to  this  country 
eighteen  years  ago,  was  his  meeting  with  a  certain 
Indian  woman  in  Illinois.  What  a  romantic  picture 
the  whole  life  of  that  wonderful  man  presents.  It  is  a 
grand,  a  sublime  poem  ;  an  epic  of  the  highest  order. 

See  the  young  Marquis,  at  nineteen  years  of  age, 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  embarking  in  his  own  ship, 
crossing  the  wide  ocean  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  cause 
of  a^strange  people,  of  another  tongue,  an  infant  nation 
struggling  for  freedom  from  bondage,  and  waning  for 
the  great,  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind.  See  him 
shed  his  blood,  and  pour  out  the  treasures  ^his  ample 


lortune  like  water,  to  susta  n  that  lighteons  and  long 
doubtful  contest.  See  him  at  last,  with  his  fellow 
laborers,  successful  in  their  g  eat  work.  A  nation  is 
bom  and  takes  a  high  and  honorable  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  youthful  hero  returns  to 
the  bosom  of  his  own  land  to  watch  over  lu  changing 
destinies  and  throw  his  influence  into  the  great  causa 
of  human  lights  and  the  general  amelioration  of  his  race. 

See  him  again  nearly  half  a  century  afterward,  when 
the  young  people  he  had  helped  to  emancipate  had 
grown  up  li^^e  magic  into  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
again,  in  his  old  sge,  crossing  the  ocean,  to  witness 
with  his  own  eyes  the  prospeiity  of  his  adopted  land, 
and  to  "bless  Joseph  before  he  died."  On  his  anival, 
see  the  whole  nation  rise  up  as  one  man  to  greet  his 
coming  and  to  shower  blessings  on  his  venerable  head 
See  him,  the  nation's  guest,  borne  in  triumphal  cars 
from  city  to  city.  And  when  he  had  reached  the  far 
west,  or  what  Was  at  that  day  almost  the  borders  of 
civilization,  behold,  an  Indian  woman  cometh  out  of 
the  wilderness,  desiring  to  speak  to  him.  At  the  inter- 
view, she  draws  from  her  bosom  a  letter,  a  choice  relic, 
carefully  preserved,  and  presents  to  the  distinguished 
stranger.  He  opens  it,  and  finds  a  letter  in  his  own 
hand,  with  his  own  signature,  written  by  him  fifty 
yean  before  to  a  warrior  of  one  of  the  western  tribes 
who  had  done  valuable  service  to  the  American  cause 
in  the  fearful  struggle  of  the  revolution. 

That  warrior  was  the  father  of  this  woman.  He  had 
preserved  the  letter  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  till  his  dying 
day  and  then  had  bequeatlied  it  as  a  rich  legacy  to  his 
daughter.  This  interesting  meeting  between  Laiajretts 
and  the  Indian  woman  took  plack  at  Kaskaskia,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  whole  story  was  given  in  detail,  as  fol- 
lows, by  Lavasseur,  the  Secretary  of  Lafayette  during 
his  tour  through  the  United  States : 

I  was  still  among  the  Indians,  questioning  the  hun- 
ter as  to  the  situatfon  and  force  of  their  tribes,  which 
civilization  is  rapidly  diminishing,  when  I  saw  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Caire,  ap- 
proach, who  came  to  propose  that  I  should  ro  with 
him  to  visit  an  Indian  encampment  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  village.  I  consented,  and  we  set  off 
immediately,  in  order  to  return  by  the  dinner  hour. 
Leaving  Kaskaskia,  we  crossed  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  on  aspoden  bridee,  solidly  built  and  firmly  con- 
nectea.  We  then  marched  about  twenty  minutes  on 
the  plain  to  the  entrance  of  a  forest,  which  we  pene- 
trated by  a  straight  path  traced  along  a  rivulet.  As  we 
advanced,  the  ground  suddenly  elevated  itself  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  we  quickly  found  ourselves  in  a  kind 
of  pass,  fonned  by  a  succesuon  of  small  hills,  covered 
with  thickets.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk, 
we  anivcd  at  a  fence,  which  we  climed,  and  behind 
which  two  horses  attracted  our  attention  by  the  noise 
of  the  bells  hung  round  their  necks.  A  Utile  further  on, 
the  pass  enlarging,  formed  a  dclijp^htlul  little  valley,  in 
the  middle  of  which  some  huts  of  bark  were  raised  In  a 
half  circle ;  this  was  the  Indian  camp  we  sought.  The 
openings  of  these  huts  were  all  toward  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  the  planks  elevated  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  were  slightly  inclined  like  the  cover  of  a 
bed.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  old  woman  cook- 
ing at  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  we  found  no  pereon  in  the 
camp.  Either  from  spite,  or  because  she  neither  com- 
prehended French  or  English,  this  woman  would  reply 
to  none  of  our  questions,  and  saw  us  with  the  greatest 
indiflerence,  look  at,  and  even  handle,  all  the  objects 
which  attracted  our  curiosity  In  the  huts.  All  was  ar- 
ranged with  sufi&cient  order,  and  it  was  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  places  occupied  by  the  women,  by  the  liiue 
utensils  of  the  toilet,  such  as  looking-glasses,  pins,  bses 
of  paint,  &c.  which  we  remarked  there.  After  a  na- 
nute  examination  of  this  little  camp,  we  were  about  to 
leave  it,  when  I  was  arrested  on  the  border  of  the 
streamlet  which  ran  through  it,  by  the  sight  of  a  amiU 
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mill  wheel,  which  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  on 
the  bank  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  I  took  it  up 
and  placed  it  where  I  thought  it  had  been  originally 
put  by  the  children,  on  two  stones  a  little  above  the 
water;  and  the  current  sulking  the  wings  made  it 
turn  rapidly.  This  pucrilty,  (which  probably  would 
have  passed  from  hiv  memory,  if,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, it  had  not  placed  me  before  the  Indians  in  a  situa- 
tion sufficiently  extraordinary.)  greatly  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  old  woman,  who,  by  her  gestures,  ex- 
pressed to  us  a  lively  satisJfaction. 

On  returning  to  Kaskaskia,  we  found  M.  de  Syon, 
an  amiable  young  Frenchman,  of  much  intelligence, 
who,  on  the  invitation  of  Oen.  Lafayette  left  Washing- 
ton City  with  U8  to  visit  the  southern  and  western 
States.  Like  us,  he  had  just  made  an  excursion  into 
the  neighborhood,  and  appeared  quite  joyous  at  the  dis- 
covery lie  had  made ;  he  had  met,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Indians,  a  pretty  younr 
woman  who  spoke  French  very  weU,  and  expressed 
herself  with  a  grace  at  which  he  appeared  as  much 
astonished  as  we  were.  She  had  asked  him  if  it  was 
true  that  Lafayette  was  at  Kaskaskia,  and  on  his  re- 
plying affirmatively,  she  manifested  a  great  desire  to 
see  him.  "I  always  carry  with  me,"  said  she  to  M. 
de  Syon,  "a  relique  that  is  very  dear  to  me;  I  would 
wish  to  show  it  to  him ;  it  will  prove  to  him  that  his 
name  is  not  less  venerated  in  the  midst  of  our  tiibes, 
than  among  the  white  Americans  for  whom  he  fought." 
And  in  speaking  thus  she  diew  from  her  bosom  a  little 
pouch  which  enclosed  a  letter  carefully  wrapped  in 
several  pieces  of  paper.  "It  is  from  Lafayette,"  said 
she,  "  he  wrote  it  to  my  father  a  long  time  since,  and 
my  father,  when  he  died,  left  it  to  me  as  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  he  possessed."  At  the  sisht  of  this  letter, 
M.  de  Syon  proposed  to  the  Indian  gin  to  go  with  him 
to  Kaskaskia,  assuring  her  that  General  Lafayette  would 
be  very  much  pleased  to  see  her;  but  this  proposition 
seemed  to  embarrass  her,  and  under  various  pretexts 
B*ie  refused  to  come.  "  However,"  she  added,  "if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  me  this  evening,  you  will 
find  me  in  my  camp,  which  is  close  by  tlie  village ; 
any  one  can  direct  you  the  way,  for  I  am  well  known 
at  Kaskaskia.    My  name  is  Mary." 

This  recital  ot  M.  de  Syon  excited  my  curiosity 
keenly,  and  I  would  have  willingly  returned  with  him 
immediately  to  search  for  Mary ;  but,  at  this  moment, 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  Kaskaskia  came  to  in- 
form me  that  they  were  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner, 
and  we  saw  General  Lafayette  going  out  of  Col.  EUi- 
gar's,  escorted  by  many  citizens  and  crossing  to  Col. 
Siveet's  house  where  we  were  to  dine.  We  joined  the 
procession  and  took  our  places  at  table,  where  the  gen- 
eral was  seated  under  the  canopy  of  nowers  prepared 
by  the  ladies  of  Kaskaskia,  with  much  skill  and  taste ; 
and  which  produced,  by  the  blending  of  the  richest  and 
most  lively  colors,  the  effect  of  a  rainbow. 

I  spoke  to  General  Lafayette  of  the  meeting  with  the 
young  Indian  girl ;  and  from  the  desire  he  manifested 
to  see  her,  I  left  the  table  with  M.  de  Syon,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  company  beean  to  exchange  patriotic 
toasts,  and  we  sought  a  guide  to  Mary's  camp.  Chance 
assisted  wonderfully,  in  directing  us  to  an  Indian  of 
the  same  tribe  that  we  wished  to  visit.  Conducted  by 
him,  wc  crossed  the  bridge  of  Kaskaskia,  and  notwith- 
atandinff  the  darkness,  soon  recognized  the  path  and 
rivulet  I  had  seen  in  the  morning  with  Mr.  Calre. 
When  we  were  about  to  enter  the  enclosure,  we  were 
arrested  by  the  fierce  barking  of  two  stout  dogs  which 

rng  at,  and  would  probably  have  bitten  us,  but  for 
timely  interference  of  our  guide.  We  anived  at 
the  middle  of  the  camp,  which  was  lighted  by  a  large 
fire,  around  which  a  dozen  Indians  were  souatted,  pre- 
paring their  supper ;  they  received  ua  with  cordiality, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  the  object  of  our 
visit,  one  of  them  conducted  us  to  Mary's  hut,  whom 
we  found  sleeping  on  a  bison  skin.  At  the  voice  of 
M.  de  Syon,  which  she  recognized,  she  arose  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  invitation  of  General  Lafay- 
ette to  oome  to  Kaskaskia ;  she  seemed  quite  flattered 
by  it,  but  said  before  deciding  to  accompany  us  she 
unshed  to  mention  it  to  her  husband.  While  she  was 
oonsulting  with  him,  I  heard  a  piercing  cry ;  and  turn- 
ing round  I  saw  near  me  the  old  woman  I  found  alone 


in  the  camp  in  the  morning;  she  had  just  recognized 
me  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  designated  me.  to  her ' 
companions,  who,  quitting  immediately  their  occupa- 
tions, rushed  round  me  in  a  circle,  and  began  to  dance 
with  demonstration^  of  great  joy  and  gratitude.  Their 
tawny  and  nearly  naked  bodies,  their  faces  fantasti- 
cally painted,  their  expressive  gesticulations,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  fire,  which  gave  a  red  tinge  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  every  thing  gave  to  this  scene  some- 
thing of  an  infernal  aspect,  and  I  fancied  myself  for  an 
instant  in  the  midst  of  demons.  Mary,  witnessing  my 
embarrassment,  put  an  end  to  it  by  ordering  the  danoe 
to  cease,  and  then  explained  to  me  the  hcnon  which 
they  had  just  rendered  me.  "  When  we  wish  to  know 
if  any  enterprize  we  meditate  will  be  happy,  we  pla6a 
in  a  rivulet  a  small  wheel  sU^htly  supported  on  two 
stones ;  if  the  wheel  turns  duting  three  suns,  without 
being  thrown  down,  the  augury  is  favorable ;  but  If  the 
current  carry  it  away,  and  throws  it  upon  the  bank.  It 
is  a  certain  proof  that  our  project  is  not  approved  by  the 
Great  Spiiit,  unless,  however,  a  straneer  comes  to 
replace  the  little  wheel  before  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
You  are  this  stranger  who  have  restored  our  TrumUou 
and  our  hopes,  and  this  is  your  title  to  be  thus  cele- 
brated among  us."  In  pronouncing  these  last  words^ 
an  Ironical  smile  played  on  her  lips,  which  caused  me 
to  doubt  her  faith  in  the  manilou.  "  You  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  much  convinced,"  said  I  to  her. 
"of  the  efficacy  of  the  service  which  I  have  rendered 
you  In  raising  the  maniUm  ?**  "I  have  been  taught," 
said  she,  "  to  place  my  confidence  higher ;  all  my  hopes 
are  in  the  God  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  m— the 
God  of  the  Christians." 

I  had  at  first  been  much  astonished  to  hear  an  Indian 
woman  speak  French  so  well,  and  I  was  not  less  so  in 
learning  that  she  was  a  Christian ;  Mary  perceived  it, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  my  surprise,  she  related  to  me  her 
history,  while  her  husband  and  those  who  were  to  ac- 
company her  to  Kaskaskia,  hastily  took  their  supper  of 
maize  cooked  in  milk.  She  informed  me  that  her 
father,  who  was  a  chief  of  one  of  the  nations  who  in- 
habited the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  north,  had 
formerly  fought  with  a  hundred  of  his  followers  under 
the  orders  of  Lafayette,  when  the  latter  commanded  an 
army  on  the  frontiers.  That  he  had  acquired  much 
fflory,  and  eained  the  friendship  of  the  Americans.  A 
long  time  after,  that  is,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he  IdTl 
the  shores  of  the  ereat  lakes  with  some  of  his  waniors, 
his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  after  having  marched  a  long 
time,  he  established  himself  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Illinois.  "I  was  very  youne,  theii,  but  have  not  yet. 
however,  forgotten  the  horrible  sunerings  we  endured 
during  this  long  journey,  made  in  a  ri^rous  winter^ 
across  a  country  peopled  by  nations  with  whom  we 
were  unacquainted;  they  were  such,  that  my  poor 
mother,  who  nearly  always  carried  me  on  her  shoulders^ 
already  well-loaded  with  baggage,  died  under  them 
some  days  after  our  arrival ;  my  fiather  placed  me  under 
the  care  of  another  woman,  who  also  emigrated  with 
us,  and  occupied  himself  in  securing  the  tranquil  pos- 
session of  the  lands  on  which  he  had  come  to  establish 
ourselves,  by  forming  alliancee  with  our  new  neigh- 
bors. The  Kickapoos  were  those  who  received  us  best, 
and  we  soon  considered  ourselves  as  forming  a  part  of 
their  nation.  The  year  following  my  father  was 
chosen  by  them,  with  some  from  among  themselves, 
to  g^  and  regulate  some  afToirs  of  the  nation  with  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  residing  here  at  Kaskaskia ;' 
he  wished  that  I  should  be  of  the  company ;  for,  al- 
though the  Kickapoos  had  shown  themselves  very 
generous  and  hospitable  toward  him,  he  feared  that 
some  war  might  break  out  in  his  absence,  as  he  well 
knew  the  intrigues  of  the  English  to  excite  the  Indians 
against  the  Americans.  This  same  apprehension  in- 
duced him  to  accede  to  the  request  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can agent,  to  leave  me  in  his  family,  to  be  educated 
with  his  infant  daughter.  My  father  had  much  esteem, 
for  the  whites  of  that  great  nation  for  whom  he  had 
formerly  fought — he  never  had  cause  to  complain  oT 
them,  and  he  who  ofiered  to  take  charse  of  me  inspiredi 
him  with  great  confidence  by  the  nankness  of  hio. 
manners,  and  above  all  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
treated  affairs  of  the  Indians ;  he,  therefore,  left  me,, 
promising  to  return  to  see  me  every  year  after  the 
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great  winter's  hunt;  he  game,  in  fact,  several  times 
afterward;  and  I,  notwithstanding  the  disaereeableness 
of  a  sedentary  life,  grew  up,  answering  the  expecta- 
tions of  ray  careful  ^nefaccor  and  bis  wife.  I  became 
attached  to  their  daughter,  who  ^rew  up  with  me,  and 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  relij^on  easily  supplanted 
in  my  mind  the  superstition  oi  my  fathers,  whom  I 
had  scarcely  known ;  yet,  I  confess  to  vou,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  religion  and  civiiizaiion  on 
my  youthful  heart,  the  impresdons  of  infancy  were  not 
entirely  effaced.  If  the  pleasure  of  wandering  con- 
ducted me  into  the  shady  forest,  I  breathed  more  freely, 
and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  I  returned  home;  when, 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  seated  in  the  door  of  my 
adopted  father's  habitation,  I  heard  in  the  distance, 
through  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  piercing  voice  oi 
the  Indians,  rallying  to  return  to  camp,  I  started  with 
a  thrill  of  joy,  and  my  feeble  voice  imitated  the  voice  ol 
the  savage  with  a  facility  that  afTightcd  my  young 
companion ;  and  when  occasionally  some  waniors  came 
to  consult  my  benefactor  in  regard  to  their  treaties,  oi 
hunters  to  ofTer  him  a  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
chase,  I  was  always  the  first  to  run  to  meet  and  wel- 
come them ;  I  testified  my  joy  to  them  by  every  iina^in- 
able  means,  and  I  could  not  avoid  admiiing  and  wish- 
ing for  their  simple  ornaments,  which  appeared  to  me 
far  preferable  to  the  brilliant  decorations  of  the  whites. 

"In  the  meanwhile,  for  five  years  my  father  had  not 
appeared  at  the  peiioa  of  the  return  from  the  winter's 
hunting ;  but  a  warrior,  whom  I  had  often  seen  with 
him,  came  and  found  me  one  evening  at  the  entrance 
of  the  forest,  and  said  to  me :  '  Mary,  thy  father  is  old 
and  feeble,  he  has  been  unable  to  follow  us  here;  but 
he  wishes  to  see  thee  once  more  before  he  dies,  and  he 
has  charged  me  to  conduct  thee  to  him.'  In  saying 
these  words  he  forcibly  took  my  hand,  and  dragged  me 
with  him.  I  had  not  even  time  to  reply  to  hiin,  nor 
even  to  take  any  resolution,  before  we  were  at  a  great 
distance,  and  I  saw  well  that  there  was  no  part  left  for 
me  but  to  follow  him.  We  marched  nearly  all  night, 
and  at  the  dawn  of  day,  we  arrived  at  a  bark  hut,  built 
-  In  the  middle  of  a  little  valley.  Here  I  saw  my  lather, 
his  eyes  turned  toward  the  lUSt  rising  sun.  His  face 
was  painted  as  for  battle.  His  tomahawk  ornamented 
with  many  scalps,  was  beside  him;  he  was  calm  and 
silent  as  an  Indian  who  awaited  death.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  me  he  drew  from  a  pouch  a  paper  wrapped  with 
care  in  a  very  dry  skin,  and  gave  it  me,  requesting  that 
I  should  preserve  it  as  a  moat  precious  thing.  *I 
wished  to  see  thee  once  more  before  dying,'  said  he, 
*  and  to  give  thee  this  paper,  which  is  the  most  power- 
ful charm  {maniUm)  which  thou  canst  employ  with  the 
whites  to  interest  them  in  thy  favor;  for  all  those  to 
whom  I  have  shown  it  have  manifested  toward  me  a 
particular  attachment.  I  received  it  from  a  great 
French  warrior,  whom  the  English  dreaded  as  much 
as  the  Americans  loved.  And  with  whom  I  fought  in 
my  youth.'  After  these  words  my  father  was  silent, 
next  morning  he  expired.  Sciakape,  the  name  of  the 
warrior  who  came  for  me,  covered  the  body  of  my 
father  with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  took  me  back  to 
my  guardian." 

.  kiere  Mary  suspended  her  narrative,  and  presented 
to  me  a  letter  a  little  darkened  by  time,  but  in  good 
preservation.  "  Stay,"  said  she  to  me,  smUine,  "  you 
see  that  I  have  faithfully  complied  with  the  charge  of 
my  father;  I  have  taken  great  care  of  his  manitou?*  I 
opened  the  letter  and  recoffnized  the  signature  and 
hand-writing  of  General  Lafayette.  It  was  dated  at 
Head  Quarters,  Albany,  June,  1778,  after  the  northern 
campaign,  and  addressed  to  Panisciowa,  an  Indian 
Chief  of  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  thank  him  for  the 
courageous  manner  in  which  he  had  served  the  Ameri- 
can cause. 

"  Well,"  said  Mary,  "now  that  ydu  know  me  well 
enough  to  introduce  me  to  General  Lafayette,  shall  we 
go  to  him  that  I  may  also  greet  him  whom  my  father 
levered  as  the  courageous  warrior  and  the  friend  of  our 
nations 7"  "Willingly."  I  replied,  "but  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  promised  to  inform  us  in  what  man- 
ner, after  h&ving  tasted  for  some  time  the  sweets  of 
civilizatioii,  you  came  to  return  to  the  rude  and  sav- 
age lifSs  of  the  Indians'?"  At  this  question  Mary 
looked  downward  and  seemed  troubled.    However, 


after  a  slight  hesitation  she  resumed  in  a  lower  tone : 
"  After  the  death  of  my  fother,  Sciakape  often  returned 
to  see  me.  We  soon  became  attached  to  each  other ; 
he  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  determine  me  to  follow 
him  into  the  forest,  where  I  became  his  wife.  This 
resolution  at  first  very  much  afflicted  my  benefactors; 
but  when  they  saw  that  I  found  myself  hai>py,  they 
pardoned  me ;  and  each  year  during  all  the  time  that 
our  encampment  Is  established  nearSlaskaskia,  I  rarely 
pass  a  day  without  eoing  to  see  them ;  if  you  wish,  we 
can  visit  them,  for  their  house  is  close  by  our  way,  and 
you  will  see,  by  the  reception  they  will  give  me,  that 
they  retain  their  esteen  and  friendship.'^  Mary  pro- 
nounced these  last  words  with  a  degree  of  pride,  which 
proved  to  us  that  she  feared  that  we  might  have  formed 
a  bad  opinion  of  her,  on  account  of  her  fiight  from  the 
house  of  her  benefactors  with  Sciakape.  We  accepted 
her  proposition,  and  she  gave  the  signal  for  departure. 
At  her  call  her  husband  and  eight  warriors  presented 
themselves  to  escort  us.  M.  de  Syon,  offered  her  his 
arm,  and  we  began  our  march.  We  were  all  very  well 
received  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Mesnard ;  but  Mary, 
above  all,  received  the  most  tender  marks  of  affection 
from  the  persons  of  the  household.  Mr.  Mesnard, 
Mary's  adopted  father,  was  at  Kaskaskia,  as  one  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  reception  of  Lafayette, 
and  Mrs.  Mesnard  asked  us  if  we  would  undertake  to 
conduct  her  daughter  to  the  ball  which  she  herself  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  indisposiiion.  We  as- 
sented with  pleasure:  and  while  Mary  assisted  Miss 
Mesnard  to  complete  her  toilet,  we  seated  ourselves 
round  a  great  fire  in  the  kitchen.  Scarcely  were  we 
seated,  when  I  saw  moving  in  the  corner  a  black  mass, 
of  which  I  had  at  first  a  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
nature  and  form ;  but,  after  an  attentive  examination,  I 
found  it  was  an  old  negro  doubled  by  age.  His  face 
was  so  much  wrinkled  and  deformed  by  time,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  in  it  a  single  feature,  and 
I  guessef^  the  place  of  his  mouth  by  a  little  cloud  of 
tooacco  smoke  which  escaped  thence  from  time  to 
time.  This  man  appeared  to  give  great  attention  to 
the  conversation  which  took  place  between  us  and  a 
young  roan  of  Mr.  Mesnard's  family;  when  he  under- 
stood that  we  traveled  with  General  Lafayette,  and  that 
we  came  from  St.  Louis,  he  asked  if  we  had  found 
many  Frenchmen  there.  I  replied  that  we  had  seen 
some,  and,  among  others,  Mr.  uhoteau,  the  founder  of 
the  town.  "  What !"  cried  he  with  a  loud  voice,  which 
seemed  not  to  belong  to  so  decrepid  a  body — "  What ! 
you  found  the  lUtU  ChoUau  ?  On !  I  know  him  well* 
so  I  do,  that  little  Choteau ;  we  have  traveled  a  great 
deal  together  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  very  few  of  the  whites  had  come  this  far."  "  But 
do  you  know,"  said  I,  that  he  whom  you  call  the  little 
Choteau  Is  very  old,  that  he  Is  certainly  more  than 
ninety  years  of  age  7"  "  Oh,  I  believe  that  well  I  but 
what  of  that  ?  that  does  not  prevent  that  I  should  know 
him  well  when  a  child."  "  Of  what  age  are  you,  then  V* 
"  Of  that  I  know  nothing,  as  they  never  taught  me 
to  count.  Ail  that  I  know  is,  that  I  left  New  Oilcans 
with  my  master  who  made  part  of  the  expedition  sent 
by  the  Navieation  Company  of  the  Mississippi,  under 
the  orders  oi  the  young  Choteau,  to  go  and  biiild  a  fort 
high  up  the  river.  Youne  Choteau  was  hardly  seven- 
teen, but  he  was  commander  of  the  expedition,  because 
his  father  was,  they  said,  one  of  the  richest  proprietors 
of  the  company.  After  bavins  rowed  a  long  time 
against  the  current  and  suffered  great  fatigue,  we  ar- 
rived at  last  not  far  from  here,  where  we  set  about 
buUdlnff  Fort  Chartres.  It  seems  as  If  I  was  now 
there ;  I  see  from  here  the  great  stones  which  bore  the 
great  arches  we  built.  Every  one  of  us  said,  *  Here  is 
a  fort  will  last  longer  than  us  all,  and  longer  than  our 
children.'  I  also  believed  It  well,  and  yet  I  have  seen 
the  last  of  It ;  for  It  Is  now  In  ruins,  and  I  am  yet  living. 
Do  you  know,  sir,  how  many  years  it  is  since  we  bufit 
Fort  Chartres?"  "At  least  eighty  years,  if  I  am  not 
deceived.'*'  "  Well,  count,  and  you  will  know  very 
nearly  my  age  I  was  then  at  least  thirty  years  old, 
for  my  little  Choteau  appeared  to  roe  a  child ;  I  have 
already  served  three  masters,  and  I  have  siuTered  a 
neat  deal."  "According  to  that  account,  you  are  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  old,  Daddy  Francis."  "  Tea, 
indeed,  I  belleTe  I  am  at  least  that,  for  it  it  a  long  time 
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that  I  have  labored  and  suffered."  "  How !"  said  the 
yoaoff  man  who  was  seated  near  him,  "  do  you  suffer 
now,  Francis  V*  "  Oh !  pardon  me,  sir,  I  speak  not  of 
the  time  I  have  lived  in  this  house.  Since  I  belonged 
to  Mr.  Mesnard  it  is  very  different ;  I  am  now  happy. 
Instead  of  serving  others,  they  all  serve  me.  Mr.  Mes- 
nard will  not  even  allow  me  to  so  and  biinf  in  a  little 
wood  for  the  fire ;  he  says  that  1  am  too  old  for  that. 
But  I  must  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Mesnard  is  not  a  master 
to  me;  he  is  a  man — he  is  a  friend." 

The  homage  of  the  old  slave,  rendered  to  the  huma- 
nity of  his  master,  g&ve  us  a  high  idea  of  the  character 
of  Mr.  Mesnard.  While  we  were  yet  listening  to  old 
Francis,  Mary  and  Miss  Mesnard  came  to  inform  us 
that  they  were  ready,  and  asked  us  if  we  would  be  on 
our  way,  as  it  began  to  grow  late.  We  took  leave  of 
Mrs.  Mesnard,  and  founa  our  Indian  escort,  who  had 
waited  patiently  for  us  at  the  door,  and  who  resumed 
their  position  near  us  at  some  distance  in  front,  to 
guide  and  protect  our  march,  as  if  we  had  been  crossing 
an  enemy^i  country.  The  night  was  ^uite  dark,  but 
the  temperature  was  mild,  and  the  fire-flies  illuminated 
the  atmosphere  around  us.  M.  de  Syon  conducted 
Sfiss  Mesnard,  and  I  save  my  arm  to  Mary,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness,  walked  with  a  confidence 
and  lightness  which  only  a  forest  life  could  produce. 
The  fire-flies  attracted  and  interested  me  much;  for. 
although  this  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  observed 
them,  I  had  never  before  seen  them  in  such  numbera. 
I  asked  Mary  if  these  insects,  which  from  their  appear- 
ance seem  so  likely  to  astonish  the  imagination,  had 
never  given  place  among  the  Indians  to  popular  be- 
tted or  tales.  "  Not  among  the  nations  of  these  coun- 
tries, where  every  year  we  are  familial  ized  with  their 
great  numbere,"  said  she  to  me,  "but  I  have  heard 
that  among  the  tribes  of  the  north,  they  commonly  be- 
lieve  that  they  are  the  souls  of  departed  fi  lends,  who 
return  to  console  them  or  demand  the  performance  of 
some  promise.  I  even  know  several  ballads  on  this 
subject.  One  of  them  appeara  to  have  been  made  a 
long  time  since,  in  a  nation  which  lives  farther  north 
anqno  longer  exists.  It  is  by  songs  that  great  events 
and  popular  traditions  are  ordinariiy  preserved  among 
us,  ana  tMs  ballad,  which  I  have  often  heard  sung  by 
the  young  girls  of  our  tribe,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
belief  of  some  Indians  concerning  the  fire-fly."  I  asked 
her  to  sins  me  this  song,  wliicn  she  did  with  much 
grace.  Although  I  did  not  comprehend  the  words, 
which  were  Indian,  I  observed  a  great  harmony  in 
their  arrangement,  and,  in  the  very  simple  music  in 
which  they  were  sung,  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy. 

When  sne  had  finished  the  ballad,  I  asxed  her  if  she 
could  not  translate  it  for  me  into  French,  so  that  I 
might  comprehend  the  sense.  "With  difficulty,"  she 
said,  "  for  I  have  always  found  great  obstacles  to  trans- 
lating ■  exactly  the  expressions  of  our  Indians  into 
French,  when  I  have  served  them  as  Interpreter  with 
the  whites;  but  I  will  try."  And  she  translated  nearly 
as  follows  : 

**  The  rude  season  of  the  chase  was  over.  Antaka3ra, 
the  handsomest,  the  most  skillful,  and  bravest  of  the 
Cherokee  warriore,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Avolachy, 
where  he  was  expected  by  Manahella,  the  young  virgin 
promised  to  his  love  and  bravery. 

"  The  first  day  of  the  moon  of  flowere  was  to  witness 
their  union.  Already  had  the  two  families,  assembled 
round  the  same  fire,  given  their  assent ;  already  had 
the  young  men  and  women  prepared  and  ornamented 
the  new  cabin,  which  was  to  receive  the  happy  couple, 
when,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  a  terrible  cry,  the  cry  of 
war,  sent  forth  b]r  the  scout  who  always  watches  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  called  the  old  men  to  the  council, 
and  the  warriors  to  arms. 

"  The  whites  appeared  on  the  frontier.  Murder  and 
robbery  accompanied  them.  The  star  of  fertility  had 
not  reached  its  noontide  height,  and  already  Antakaya 
had  departed  at  the  head  of  his  warriore  to  repel  rob- 
bery, murder,  and  the  whites. 

*'  Go,  said  Manahella  to  him,  endeavoring  to  stifle 
her  grief,  go  fight  the  cruel  whites,  and  I  will  pray  to 
the  Great  Spirit  to  wrap  thee  with  a  cloud,  proof 
against  their  blows.  I  will  pray  him  to  bring  thee  back 
to  the  banks  of  the  Avolachy,  there  to  be  loved  by  Ma- 


"I  will  return  to  thee,  replied  Antakayka ;  I  will  return 
to  thee.  My  arrows  have  never  disappointed  ipy  aim ; 
my  tomahawk  shall  be  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the 
whites;  I  will  bring  back  their  scalps  to  ornament  the 
door  of  thy  cabin ;  then  I  shall  be  worthy  of  Manahella; 


then  shall  we  love  iii  peace ;  then  shall  we  be  happy. 
"  The  first  day  of  the  moon  of  flowere  had  biigl 
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dawned,  and  many  more  had  passed  away,  and  none 
had  heard  from  Antakaya  and  his  warriors.  Stooping 
on  the  shores  of  the  Avolachy,  the  mournful  Manaht.'lla 
every  evening  raised  to  the  evil  spirits  little  p]rramida 
of  polished  pebbles,  to  appease  their  anger  and  to  avert 
their  resistance  to  her  well  beloved ;  but  the  evil  spi- 
rits were  inflexible,  and  their  violent  blasts  overthrew 
the  little  pyramids. 

"  One  evening  of  the  last  moon  of  flowere,  Manahella 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  pale  and  bloody  war- 
rior.. *  Die,  poor  ivy,*  said  he  to  Manahella ;  *  dte !  the 
noblest  oak  of  the  forest,  that  proud  oak  under  whose 
shade  thou  hoped  to  enjoy  repose  and  happiness,  Is 
fallen!  It  has  fallen  under  the  redoubled  strokes  of 
the  whites.  In  its  fall  it  has  crushed  those  who  felled 
it,  but  it  is  fallen !  Die  poor  ivy,  die !  for  the  oak  which 
was  to  give  thee  support  is  Allen !'  Two  days  after, 
Manahella  was  no  more. 

"Antakaya,  whose  courage  had  been  deceived  by 
fate,  had  fallen  covered  with  wounds,  Into  the  hands  of 
the  whites,  who  carried  him  far  away.  But  he  escaped ; 
and  after  wandering  long  through  the  forest,  he  re- 
turned to  mourn  his  defeat  ana  meditate  vengeance 
with  Manahella.  When  he  arrived,  she  was  no  more. 
Agitated  by  the  most  violent  despair,  he  mn  in  the 
evening  to  the  banks  o{  the  Avolachy,  calling  Mana- 
hella, but  the  echo  alone  replied  to  the  accents  of  his 
grief. 

"O  Manahella!  he  exclaimed,  if  my  arrows  have 
disappointed  my  skill,  if  my  tomahawk  has  not  split 
the  blood  of  the  whites,  if  I  have  not  brought  thee 
their  scalps  to  ornament  the  door  of  thy  cabin,  foigive 
me!  It  is  not  the  fault  of  my  courage;  the  evil  spi- 
rits have  fought  against  me.  And  yet  I  have  suffered 
no  complaint  to  escape  me,  not  a  sigh,  when  the  iron 
of  my  enemies  tore  my  breast ;  I  have  not  abased  my- 
self by  asking  my  life !  They  preserved  it  against  my 
will,  and  I  am  only  consoled  oy  the  hope  oT  one  day 
avenging  myself,  and  offering  thee  many  of  their 
scalps.  O  Manahella !  come,  if  but  to  tell  me  that  thoa 
pardoneet  me,  and  that  thou  permittest  me  to  follow 
thee  into  the  world  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

"  At  the  same  instant  a  vivid  light,  pure  and  lambent, 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  Antakajra.  He 
saw  in  it  the  soul  of  his  beloved,  and  followed  it 
through  the  valley  during  all  the  night,  supplicating  it 
to  stay  and  to  pardon  him.  At  the  dawn  of  the  day  he 
found  himself  on  the  border  of  a  great  lake ;  the  ught 
had  disappeared,  and  he  believed  that  it  had  passed 
over  the  water.  Immediately,  although  feeble  and  ia- 
tigued,  he  made  a  canoe  of  the  trunk  of  a  ^ee  which 
he  hollowed,  and  with  a  branch  he  made  a  paddle.  At 
the  end'  of  the  day  his  work  was  achieved.  With  the 
darkness  the  deceptive  light  returned ;  and  during  aH 
the  night  Antakaya  pursued  the  delusion  on  the  face  of 
the  unsteady  watere.  But  it  again  disappeared  before 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  with  it  vanished  the  slight 
breath  of  hope  and  the  life  of  Antakaya." 

Mary  ended  her  ballad,  and  I  expressed  to  her  my 
thanks  as  we  anived  at  the  bridge  of  Kaskaskiau 
There,  Sciakape  collected  his  escort,  said  a  few  words 
to  his  wife,  and  left  us  to  enter  the  village  alone.  We 
approachea  the  house  of  Mr.  Morrison,  at  which  the 
ball  was  given  to  General  Lafayette.  I  then  felt  that 
Mary  trembled ;  her  trouble  was  so  great  that  she  could 
not  conceal  it  from  me.  I  asked  her  the  cause.  "  If 
vou  would  spare  me  a  great  mortification,"  she  said, 
*  you  will  not  conduct  me  among  the  ladies  of  Easkas- 
kuu  They  are  now,  without  doubt,  in  their  most  bril- 
liant dresses,  and  the  coarseness  of  my  clothes  will  in- 
spire them  with  contempt  and  pity,  two  sentiments 
which  will  equally  aiiect  me.  Besides  I  know  that 
they  blame  me  for  having  renoimced  the  life  of  the 
whites,  and  I  feel  little  at  ease  in  their  presence."  I 
promised  whet  she  desired,  and  she  became  reassured. 
Arrived  at  Mr.  Morrison's,  I  conducted  her  into  a  lower 
chamber,  and  went  to  the  hall  to  la£oim  General  La-^ 
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fayette  that  the  young  Indian  girl  awaited  him  below. 
He  hastened  down,  and  several  of  the  committee  with 
him.  He  saw  and  heard  Mary  with  pleasure^  wnd 
could  DOt  conceal  his  emotion  on  recognizing  his  let- 
ter, and  observing  .with  what  holy  veneration  it^had 
been  preserved  duiing  nearly  hall' a  century  in  a  savage 
nation,  among  whom  he  had  not  even  supposed  his 
name  nad  ever  penetrated.  On  her  part,  the  daughter 
of  Panisciowa  expressed  with  vivacity  the  happiness 
Bhe  enjoyed  in  seeing  him,  along  wiin  whom  her  fa- 
ther had  the  honor  to  light  for  the  gwxl  American  cause. 
After  a  half  hour's  conversation,  in  which  General 
Lafayette  was  pleased  to  relate  the  evidences  of  the 
fidelity  and  courageous  conduct  of  some  Indian  nations 
toward  Americans,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  Mary 
manifested  a  wish  to  retire,  and  I  accompanied  her  to 
the  bridge,  where  I  replaced  her  under  the  care  of 
Sciakape  and  his  escort,  and  bade  them  farewell. 
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A  FXEUNG  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  is  wont 
to  take  possession  of  me  alike  in  Spting  and  in  Au- 
tumn. But  in  Spting  it  is  the  melancholv  of  Hope ;  in 
Autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of  Resignation.  As  I  was 
journeying  on  foot  through  the  Apennine,  I  fell  in  with 
a  pilgrim  in  whom  the  Spiing  and  the  Autumn  and  the 
Melancholy  of  both  seemed  to  have  combined.  In 
his  discourse  there  were  the  freshness  and  the  colors 
of  April: 

Qua]  ranlcel  a  mmo, 

Tal  da  peiurier  penaieco 

In  lal  germogllnva. 

But  as  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  iu|e  and 
of  the  late  season,  in  the  stately  elm,  aifter  the  clusters 
have  been  plucked  from  its  entwining  vines,^  and  the 
vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies  around  its  trunk 
and  branches.  Even  so  there  was  a  memory  on  his 
smooth  and  ample  forehead,  which  blended  with  the 
dedication  of  his  steady  eyes,  that  still  lo^ed — I  know 
not,  whether  upward,  or  fiir  onward,  or  rather  to  the 
-  Une  of  meeting  where  the  sky  rests  upon  the  distance. 
But  how  may  I  express  that  dimness  of  abstraction 
which  lay  on  the  lustre  of  the  pilgrim's  eyes,  like  the 
flitting  tarnish  from  the  breath  of  a  sigh  on  a  silver 
mirror!  and  which  accorded  with  their  slow  and  re- 
luctant morement,  whenever  he  turned  them  to  any 
object  on  the  riAht  hand  or  on  the  lefll  It  seemed, 
methought,  as  if  there  lay  upon  the  brightness  a  sha- 
dowy presence  of  disappointments  now  unfelt,  but 
never  forgotten.  It  was  at  once  the  melancholy  of 
hope  and  of  resignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-travelers,  ere  a  sudden 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  to  seek  protection 
in  tke  vaulted  door- way  of  a  lone  chapelry :  and  we 
aat  fibce  to  £ace  each  on  the  stone  bench  along-side  the 
low,  weather-stained  wall,  and  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence :  Even  thus,  said  he,  like 
two  strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  from 
the  same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Hope  meet 
for  the  first  time  In  the  porch  of  Death !  All  extremes 
meet,  I  answered;  but  yours  was  a  strange  and  vi- 
sionary thought.  The  better  then  doth  it  beseem  both 
the  place- and  me,  he  replied.  Prom  a  Visionary  wilt 
thou  hear  a  Vision  7  Mark  that  vivid  flash  through 
this  torrent  of  rain !  Fire  and  water.  Even  here  thy 
ad^e  holds  true,  and  its  truth  is  the  moral  of  my 
Vision.  I  entreated  him  to  proceed.  Sloping  his  fiice 
toward  the  arch  and  yet  averting  his  e^^e  from  it,  he 
seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  his  words :  till  listeninc  to 
the  wind  that  echoed  within  the  hoUow  edifice,  and  to 
the  rain  without, 

Which  stnle  on  his  thoushts  with  its  two-fold  aound, 
The  clash  hard  by  and  the  marmar  all  round, 

he  gradually  sunk  away,  alike  from  me  and  fix>m  his 
own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  storm,  and  in 
the  duskiness  of  that  place,  he  sat  like  an  emblem  on 
a  rich  roan* tf  sepulchre,  or  like  a  meumeron  the  sodded 
grave  of  aa  only  one— on  Afsd  moimieiri  who  ia  watch- 


ing the  waned  moon  and  sorroweth  not.  Starting  at 
length  from  his  biief  trance  of  abstraction,  with  cour- 
tesy and  an  atoning  smile  he  renewed  his  discourse^ 
and  commenced  his  parable. 

During  one  of  those  short  furloughs  from  the  service 
of  the  Body,  which  the  Soul  may  sometimes  obtain 
even  in  this,  its  militant  state,  I  found  myself  in  a  vast 
plain,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  Valley  of 
Life.  It  possessed  an  astonishing  diversity  of  soils : 
and  here  was  a  sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark  one,  form- 
ing just  such  a  mixture  of  sunshine  and  shade,  as  we 
have  observed  on  the  mountain's  side  on  an  April  day, 
when  the  thin  broken  clouds  are  scattered  over  heaven. 
Almost  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley  stood  a  large 
and  gloomy  pile,  into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to 
enter.  Every  part  of  the  building  was  crowded  with 
tawdry  ornaments  and  fantastic  deformity.  On  every 
window  was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  colors, 
some  horrible  tale,  or  preternatural  incident,  so  that  not 
a  ray  of  light  could  enter,  untinged  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  passed. .  The  body  of  the  building 
was  full  of  iwople,  some  of  them  dancing,  in  and  out 
in  unintelligible  figures,  with  strange  ceremonies  ana 
antic  meniment,  while  othere  seemed  convulsed  with 
horror,  or  pining  In  mad  melancholy.  Intermingled 
with  these,  I  observed  a  number  of  men,  clothed  in  ce- 
remonial robes,  who  appeared,  now  to  marshal  the 
various  groups  and  to  direct  their  movements,  and 
now  with  menacing  countenances,  to  drag  some  re- 
luctant victim  to  a  vast  idol,  framed  of  iron  bare  inter- 
crossed, which  formed  at  the  same  time  an  immense 
cage,  and  the  shape  oi  a  human  Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder  what  these  things 
might  mean ;  when  lo !  one  of  the  directors  came  up  to 
me,  and  with  a  stem  and  reproachful  look  bade  me  un- 
cover my  head,  for  the  place  into  which  I  had  entered 
was  the  temple  of  the  only  true  Religion,  In  the  holier 
recess  of  which  the  great  Goddess  personally  resided. 
Himself  too  he  made  me  reverence,  as  the  consecrated 
minister  of  her  rites.  Awe-struck  by  the  name  of 
Religion,  I  bowed  before  the  priest,  ^nd  humbly  and 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  conduct  me  into  her  pre- 
sence. He  assented.  Ofieiings  he  took  from  me,  with 
mystic  sprinklings  of  water  and  with  salt  he  purified, 
and  with  strange  snfflations  he  exorcised  me ;  and  then 
led  mo  through  many  dark  and  winding  alleys,  the 
dew-damps  of  which  chilled  my  flesh,  and  the  hollow- 
echoes  under  my  feet  mingled,  methought.  with  moaa- 
ings,  affrighted  me.  At  length  we  entered  a  large  hail, 
without  window,  or  spiracle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum 
and  dormitory  it  seemed  of  perennial  light-r-only  that 
the  walls  were  brought  to  the  eye  by  a  number  of  self- 
luminous  inscriptions  in  letters  oi  a  pale  sepulchral 
light,  that  held  atrange  neutrality  with  the  darkness, 
on  the  verge  of  which  it  kept  its  rayless  vigil.  I  oouki 
read  them  methought;  but  though  each  one  of  the 
words  taken  separately  I  seemed  to  underetand,  yet 
when  I  took  them  in  sentences,  they  were  riddles  and 
Incomprehensible.  As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard 
sayings,  my  guide  thus  addressed  me :  Read  and  be- 
lieve; theso  are  MyateriesI  At  the  extremity  of  the 
vast  hali  the  Goddess  was  placed.  Her  features, 
blended  with  darkness,  rose  out  to  my  view,  teniUe, 
yet  vacant.  I  prostrated  myself  before  her,  and  then 
retired  with  my  guide,  soul-withered,  and  wondering, 
and  dissatisfiea. 

As  I  re-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
deep  buzz  as  of  discontent.  A  few  whose  eyes  were 
bright,  and  either  piercing  or  steady,  and  whose  ample 
foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like,  above  the 
eyebrows,  bespoke  observation  followed  by  meditative 
thought;  and  a  much  larger  number,  wno  were  en- 
gaged by  the  severity  and  insolence  of  the  priests  in 
exacting  their  ofifeilngs^  had  collected  in  one  tumultu- 
ous group,  and  with  a  confused  outcry  of  "  this  is  the 
Temple  of  Superetition  1"  after  much  contumely,  and 
turmoil,  and  cruel  mal-treatment  on  aU  sides,  rushed 
out  of  the  pile ;  and  I,  methought,  joined  them. 

We  spooled  firom  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps,  and 
had  now  nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley,  whan  we 
were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond,  the  statore  of 
mortals,  and  witK  a  something  more  than  human  in 
her  ooantenance  and  mein,  which  yet  could  by  mortai* 
be  only  fell,  MtconTayed  by  waMB  or  intalkigib^  dli- 
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lingushed.  Deep  reflection,  animated  by  ardent  feel- 
ings, was  displayed  In  ihem :  and  hope,  without  its  un- 
certainty, and  a  someihine  more  than  all  these,  which  I 
understood  not,  but  which  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these 
into  a  divine  unity  of  expression.  Her  garments  were 
white  and  mantonly,  ana  of  the  simplest  texture.  We 
inquired  her  name.  My  name,  she  replied,  is  Reli- 
gion. 

The  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  affrighted 
by  the  very  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures  or 
sorceries,  hurried  onward  and  examined  no  farther.  A 
few  of  us,  struck  by  the  manifest  opposition  of  her 
form  and  manners  to  those  of  the  living  Idol,  whom 
we  had  so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to  follow  her,  though 
with  cautious  circumspection.  She  led  us  to  an  eim- 
nence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  from  the  top  of  which 
we  could  command  the  whole  plain,  and  observe  the 
relation  of  the  different  parts  of  each  of  the  other,  and 
of  each  to  the  whole,  and  of  all  to  each.  She  then  gave 
us  an  optic  glass  which  assisted  without  contradicting 
our  natural  vision,  and  enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Valley  of  Life ;  though  our  eye  even  thus 
assisted  permitted  us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory, 
but  we  could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  was,  and 
that  it  was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I  had 
overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party,  who 
had  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  name  of  religion. 
They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other  with  remem- 
brances of  past  oppressions,  and  never  looking  back,  till 
in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  the  Temple  of  Supersti- 
tion, they  had  rounded  the  whole  circle  of  the  valley. 
And  lo  I  there  faced  us  the  mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at 
the  base  of  a  loftv  and  almost  perpendicular  rock,  the 
interior  side  of  which,  unknown  to  them,  and  unsus- 
pected, formed  the  extreme  and  backward  wall  of  the 
Temple.  An  impatient  crowd,  we  entered  the  vast  and 
dusky  cave,  which  was  the  only  perforation  of  the  pre- 
cipice. At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sat  two  figures ;  the 
first,  by  her  dress  and  gesture,  I  knew  to  be  Sbnsu- 
AUTT ;  the  second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  de- 
meanor, and  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  looks,  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  monster  Blasphbmt.  He  ut- 
tered big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  nis  own  eourege.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  its  guardiajis.  The  rest,  and  I  among 
them,  pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber, 
that  seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  cttmate  of 
the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distance  of  the  chamber  sate  an  old 
dim-eyed  man,  poiinff  with  a  micfoscope  over  the  torso 
of  a  statue  which  had  neither  basis,  nor  feet,  nor  head ; 
but  on  iu  breast  was  carved  NatvbbI  IV)  this  he 
oontinually  applied  hisfflass,  and  seemed  enraptured 
with  the  vaiions  ineanaUties  which  it  rendered  visible 
on  the  seemingly  polished  surfeoe  of  the  marble.  Yet 
evermore  was  this  delight  and  triumph  followed  by  ex- 
pnssionfl  of  hatred,  and  vehement  railings  against  a 
Being,  who  vet,  he  assured  us,  had  no  existence.  This 
mystery  suddenly  recalled  to  me  what  I  had  read  in 
the  Holiest  Recess  of  the  temple  of  SupentUion,  The 
old  man  spoke  in  divers  tongues,  and  continued  to 
utter  other  and  most  strange  mysteries.  Among  the 
rest  he  talked  much  and  vehemently  concerning  an 
infinite  series  of  causes  and  effects,  wmch  he  explained 
to  be — a  string  of  blind  men,  the  last  of  whom  caught 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  one  before  Idm,  he  of  the  next, 
and  so  on  till  they  were  all  out  of  sight :  and  that  they 
all  walked  infallibly  straight,  without  making  one  false 
step,  though  all  were  alike  blind.  Methoueht  I  bor- 
rowed courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him :  Who 
then  is  at  the  head  to  guide  them  ?  He  looked  at  me 
with  ineffable  contempt,  i^ot  unmixed  with  an  angry- 
suspicion,  and  then  replied :  *'  No  one."  The  stilng 
of  blind  men  went  on  forever  without  any  beginning : 
lor  although  one  blind  man  coukl  not  more  without 
atumblins,  yet  infinite  blindness  supplied  the  want  of 
sight.  I  burst  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror— for  as  Jie  started  forward  in  rage,  I  caught  a 
Klanoe  of  him  from  behind ;  «nd  I  beheld  a  mon#ter 
bl.form  and  Janos-headod,  in  the  hinder  face  and  shape 
oC  which  I  iastanUy  rooogniaed  the  dread  ooiuitenaace 
«(  8  wnaTmox-p«ad  in  tha  tenor  I  awoka. 
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The  Engkatinos  of  the  RovBm. — Those  who 
chanced  to  see  the  prospectus  of  this  work  at  its  com- 
mencement, may  recollect  that  but  two  engravings  a 
year  were  promised,  one  for  the  commencement  of  each 
volume.  Accidental  circumstances  at  the  time  soon 
changed  the  plan  so  &r  as  to  lead  to  the  publication  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  in  each  number  for  se- 
veral weeks,  and  the  decided  favor  with  which  the  work 
was  received  by  the  public,  induced  the  publishere  to 
persevere,  and  give  an  elegant  finished  steel  engraving 
every  week  the  year  round.  How  well  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  sedog 
the  work  thus  far,  can  judge  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  deemed  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  a  lai^ 
ger  or  more  beautiful  collection  of  engravings  than  will 
be  comprised  in  this  work  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  for  the  same  amount  of  mo- 
ney. Fyty-tvfO  highly  Jinuhed  sted  engravings  a  year, 
besides  two  large  and  elegant  volumes  of  choice  read- 
ing, original  and  selected,  all  for  three  dollars,  or  six 
centa  a  week. 


Two  Fbatubbs  of  the  Roveb.— There  are  two 
features  in  the  plan  of  this  work  which  we  wish  our 
readera  to  bear  in  mind.  The  fint  is  the  compUtenesa 
of  the  single  numbers.  Each  number,  as  a  general 
thing,  will  be  perfect  in  itself,  having  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  other  numbers,  past  or  to  come.  So  that 
the  purchaser  of  single  numbers,  besides  a  beautiful 
engraving,  alone  worth  four  times  the  price  of  the 
number,  will  get  several  tales,  sketches,  and  poems, 
original  and  selected,  and  all  for  six  cents.  The  second 
feature  is  the  suitableness  of  the  work  for  binding  into 
handsome  volumes.  !%•  is  intended  that  the  manner  of 
getting  up  the  work,  both  mechanically,  and  in  the 
matter  of  its  contents,  shall  render  it  an  attractive  and 
useful  book  for  future  reference  and  present  reading. 

Two  large  volumes,  oontaining  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pages,  besides  fifty-two  elegant  steed  en- 
gravings, for  three  dollara,  must  be  considered  remark- 
ably cheap  even  in  these  days  of  clieap  literature. 


Amebican  Sceubbt. — Among  the  engravings  for 
the  RovEB,  it  is  intended,  as  fast  as  good  ones  can  be 
obtained,  to  give  a  series  representing  American  sce- 
nery in  all  the  different  states  of  the  Union.  One  of 
the  kind  has  already  been  presented,  in  our  thirteenth 
number,  giving  a  view  of  the  ruins  at  Fort  Tioonderoga, 
in  this  state.  The  second  of  the  series  is  given  this 
week,  from  scenery  in  New  Jersey.  The  plate  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  highly  finished  specimen  of  the  art, 
from  an  original  painting  by  Durand,  engraved  by 
Rolph.  The  scene  is  a  quiet  landscape,  representing 
evening  on  the  Passaic  river. 


1^  Several  correspondents  must  wait  for  answers 
to  their  communications  till  next  week.  In  the  mean 
time  we  wiU  say  to  "Boray"— not  Doctor  Johnson's 
Bozzy,  nor  the  Box  of  Oliver  Twist,  but  tmr  corres- 
pondent "  Bozzy,*'  that  if  he  will  satisfy  us  beyond  a 
"reasonable  doubt,**  as  the  court  tells  the  jury,  that 
what  he  says  about  certain  literary  transactions  Is 
strictly  true,  he  shall  be  heard. 

We  also  take  pleasttre  in  expreasliig  our  thanks  to 
the  author  of  *<The  Birth  of  Aurora,**  and  shall  at  saj 
UflM  be  bsppy  to  leeelTo  like  fltyois  fimn  Urn. 
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Wltii  bodias  kow  to  clothe  idoM, 


w,  tanght;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thooght. 


Tu  new  FouT«tftin  i»»  ♦k*»  ^^^^^^  -"* 


'-■^aitf  moanUng, 
md  bright; 
.re  eoonting 

eeting, 

en— 

•Jectlng, 

.    3f  heaven. 
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.    ^,  ..iiu  Willi 

ajurea  by  thee  fhin  woodland  grBa. 
Hone  of  light  and  glory  leaving 

For  a  pathway  dim  and  drear, 
Straggling,  hoping,  inly  grieving, 

Thoa  rejolceet  to  be  here ; 
Yet  a  sorrow  mlngleth  ever 

With  the  joy  that  eet  thee  free ; 
Thoa  art  fklHng,  Foantain,  never 

Shall  thy  hope  be  given  thee ! 
Thae  throogh  darkncai,  donbt  and  sorrow, 

Straggling  Jn  oar  pathway  on, 
Bopiog  brighter  things  to-morrow. 

Sorrowing  when  the  goal  is  won ; 
Tbos  like  thee,  do  we,  O  Fountain, 

Half  in  memoiy  of  the  past, 
Look  once  aiore  fbr  bower  and  mnnntaJn, 

Visioiif  bifgh%  too  bright  to  la«. 
•TiM  OralHk  wat«  ia  hio«ght  te  «m  eHf  of  New  Terk 
hasm^  pipsi.  *8M  a  dtaMMe  of  iM«r  •iH«> 
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of  July,  1828.    The 

•/ing  colors  over -the 

'  6  misty  atmo^here 

d  cheerful  light,  and 

fleecy  clouds  that 

whole  extent  of  the 

'  the  whip-poor-will 

he  night  hawk,  cir- 

ed  to  tell  you  with 

a  to  dip  its  graceful 

of  summer.    The 

8 — the  merry  laugh 

well-meant  jest  of 

*  8  to  the  scene,  and 

the  most  gloomy 

•ly  about  sunset  in 

ids  the  heart,  and 

t  g  places  the  de^>- 

1^   -  i  the  mind,  giving 

^      ^  ♦  Vuthor  of  all  goocL 

y^     ^  -  He  has  bestowed 

in,  endowed  virith 
*  *  i  run  through  his 

on  and  warfare; 

his  own  base  de- 

the  benefits  and 

abusing  the  pre- 

•ture— striving  to 

)f  thai  when  he 

ce  ?    Vain  crea- 

A  loment,  without 

'  ^    .  ^.v,v,  lue  dread  conqueror,  Death,  who 

misseth  no  man's  door,  may,  with  his  chilling  breath 

and  frosty  band,  summon  us  away  to 

"That  ondiecovered  coantrj  from  whoee  boame 
No  traveler  returns." 
Heed  the  warning  I  heed  the  warning!  Let  not  the 
enemy  strike,  and  no  preparation  of  defence  made.  In 
the  sull  watches  of  the  nisht,  dream  not  of  secudty, 
for  even  then  the  invisible  nand  of  the  destroyer  may 
be  above  thy  pUlow. 

But  to  our  tale.  The  bright  sun  was  bidding  the  day 
farewell,  as  Norman  Murray  and  Mary  Lin£ey  ram- 
bled along  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  at  that  point 
above  the  falls  of  Skowheean  where  a  graceful  bend  in 
the  river  sways  its  smoothe  and  swelling  dde  into  the 
broad  basin  that  nurses  for  a  moment  its  dark  waters 
ere  they  fling  themselves  in  maddening  riot  and  con- 
fusion over  the  dashing  cataract  below;  though  the 
force  of  the  fall  is  doubtless  weakened  by  an  island  th)Bt 
rises  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  turning  one  half  the 
stream  to  the  right,  still  the  height  of  the  predplce  nx^d 
the  body  of  water  falling  over  It  is  such  that  mant  a 
fearful  tale  Is  told  of  fiitid  acddenu  and  <'hair  breadth 
cacapeft.** 


THt     SE»a\ALH 


THE    ROVER. 


Witii  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taaght;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thooght. 


Tbb  new  Fountain  in  the  centra  of  Bowlin  i  Green, 
near  the  Battery,  was  opened  on  the  4th.  It  attracted 
great  crowds  of  people  around  it  through  the  day. 
When  we  saw  it,  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  in  feeble  play, 
the  water  not  rising  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  pile  of  rough  rocks  through  the  centra  of  which  it 
springs  into  the  air.  But  when  the  water  leaps,  as  it 
will,  under  full  head,  fiily  or  sixty  feet  above  the  rocks 
and  falls  on  every  side,  covering  them  with  a  snowy 
foam,  the  effect  must  be  at  once  grand  and  beautiful. 

We  think,  had  there  been  a  little  more  irregularity  in 
the  pile  of  rocks,  giving  them  more  of  a  natural  wild- 
Bess  in  appearance,  the  effect  might  have  been  still 
more  pleasing.  But  as  it  is,  in  a  hot  day,  with  the 
water  breaking  and  foaming  and  rushing  down  their 
fddes,  they  present  one  of  the  most  grateful  objects  that 
the  eye  can  {lossibly  rest  upon ;  refreshing  even  as  "  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

The  fountains  of  New  York  are  in  their  infancy ; 
but  the  day  will  come,  and  probably  not  many  yean 
hence,  when  in  number  and  beauty  they  will  surpass 
the  fountains  of  any  other  dty  in- the  world.    The  fol- 
lowing Unes  were  written  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Park  Fountain,  and  published  in  the  Lady's  Book. 
We  republish  them  now,  as  being  equally  applicable  to 
the  opening  of  the  Fountain  In  Bowling  Green. 
THE   PARK   FOUNTAIN. 
BT    HBS.    BLIZABB.TH    OAKES     SMITH. 
^lUTBOB  or  "SIBLBSS  CBXLD,**  4cc. 

Snowy  Pomtain !  upward  goshlag 

Liken  spirit  birth  of  glee, 
Tnm  thy  eold,  dark  pathway  rushiog,* 

Thas  r^Joieinf  to  be  free; 
On  Biy  cheek  thy  spray  is  fklliog, 

Bock,  and  dell,  snd  songfhl  bird, 
Echoes  on  each  other  callinf, 

In  thy  melody  are  heard. 
Thoa  dost  owe  thy  birth,  O  FooBtain, 

Far  awsy  by  wood  and  dale, 
fiUver  streamlets  from  the  BMNulala 

Steal  to  thee  In  lonely  vale ; 
Still  amid  thy  falling  water. 

Mirrored  in  thy  crystal  sheen, 
Frolic  wood-nymphs,  wild  with  laughter, 

Larsd  by  thee  from  woodland  grasa. 
Home  of  light  and  glory  leaving 

For  a  psthway  dim  and  drear, 
Strogglfng,  hoping,  Inly  grieving, 

Thoa  ngolccst  to  be  here ; 
Yet  a  sorrow  mingleth  ever 

With  the  joy  that  set  thee  ftee ; 
Thoa  art  Ihlling,  Poontain,  never 

Shall  thy  hope  be  given  thee ! 
Thas  throogh  darkncm,  doabt  and  sorrow, 

Straggling  in  oar  pathway  on, 
Hoping  Mghter  things  to-morrow, 

Sorrowing  when  the  goal  is  won ; 
Thus  like  thee,  do  we,  O  Fountain, 

Half  in  memory  of  the  psst, 
Look  once  more  flv  bower  and  BMHmtaia, 

Visions  lNigh%  too  bright  to  last. 
•Tha  OmsB  water  is  beoBghC  ta  Ae  eHf  of  NewTerk 
ikasm^  flps^  *am  a  dMaMs  ef  ftsiy  ariiflB. 
F«L.L--^No.XTU. 


Than  like  thee  are  upward  moontfaig, 

Hopes  for  earth  too  fair  and  bright ; 
Perished  hopes  the  hoars  are  counting 

With  a  promise  of  delight ; 
Yet  we  give  them  kindly  greeting, 

Till  the  heart  itself  be  riven- 
Visions  fond  and  flrail  and  fleeUng, 

Bathed  like  thee  in  hoes  of  heaven. 


Original. 

THE   LOG-DRIVER. 

A   TALE   OF   THE   KENNEBEC. 

BT  LAWBBMCE  LABBBB. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  of  July,  1828.  The 
decUninff  sun  was  casting  his  dying  colors  overlhe 
surrounding  country,  soAening  the  misty  atmo^here 
over  hill  and  dale  with  a  mellow  and  cheerful  light,  and 
tinting  with  purple  and  gold  the  fleecy  clouds  that 
hung  In  ponderous  piles  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
western  horizon.  High  in  the  air  the  whip-poor-will 
uttered  its  melancholy  note,  and  the  night  liawk,  cir- 
cling its  airy  flight  overheao,  seemed  to  tell  you  with 
its  peeping  voice,  how  happy  it  was  to  dip  its  graceful 
wing  in  the  beautiful  soft  twilifht  of  summer.  The 
lowing  of  herds— the  tinkling  of  bells— the  merry  laugh 
of  the  peasant  girl — and  the  lively,  well-meant  jest  of 
the  vUlage  youth,  lent  a  cheerfulness  to  the  scene,  and 
imparted  a  quiet  to  the  heart  which  the  most  gloomy 
could  not  entirely  resist. 

There  is  something  sweet  and  holy  about  sunset  in 
the  countnr.  It  enlivens  and  expands  the  heart,  and 
brings  fortn  from  their  secret  hioinff  places  the  deep- 
voiced  and  impassioned  thoughts  or  the  mind,  giving 
it  a  calm  and  grateful  feeling  to  the  Author  of  all  goocL 
for  the  benefits  and  many  mercies  He  has  bestowed 
upon  us.  Is  it  not  singular  that  man,  endowed  with 
the  supreme  &culty  of  reason,  should  run  through  his 
life  in  riot  and  debauchery,  oppression  and  warfare ; 
trampUnff  upon  the  weak,  gratuyinff  his  own  base  de- 
sires, and  seeking  to  monopolize  all  the  benefits  and 
luxuries  of  life,  unmindful  of  the  past,  abusing  the  pre- 
sent, and  giving  no  thought  to  the  future— striving  to 
believe  there  is  time  enough  to  talk  of  that  when  he 
shall  become  too  old  to  ei^oy  existence  ?  Vain  crea^ 
ture !  how  uncertain  is  life.  At  any  moment,  without 
a  warning  voice,  the  dread  conqueror,  Death,  who 
misseth  no  man's  door,  may,  with  his  chilling  breath 
and  frosty  hand, -summon  us  away  to 

"That  ondlscorered  country  fhim  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns." 
Heed  the  warning!  heed  the  warning!  Let  not  the 
enemy  strike,  and  no  preparation  of  defence  made.  In 
the  still  watches  of  the  nleht,  dresm  not  of  security, 
for  even  then  the  invisible  hand  of  the  destroyer  may 
be  above  thy  pillow. 

But  to  our  tale.  The  bright  sun  was  bidding  the  day 
farewell,  as  Norman  Murray  and  Mary  Lindsey  ram- 
bled along  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  at  that  point 
above  the  falls  of  Skowheean  where  a  ffraceful  bend  in 
the  river  sways  its  smoothe  and  swelling  dde  into  the 
broad  basin  that  nurses  for  a  moment  its  dark  waters 
ere  they  fling  themselves  in  maddening  riot  and  con- 
fusion over  the  dashing  cataract  below;  though  the 
force  of  the  fall  is  doubtless  weakened  by  an  island  that 
rises  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  turning  one  half  the 
stream  to  the  right,  still  the  height  of  the  predplce  and 
the  body  of  water  fidling  over  It  is  such  that  many  a 
fearful  tale  Is  told  of  fiitid  acddenu  and  *'Ulr  bieadth 
cacapeft.'* 
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THE  LOG-DRIVER. 


We  have  introduced  you,  induleent  leader,  to  two  of 
the  *'  leading  characters'*  of  our  orama :  shall  we  leave 
them  in  sUenee.  as  they  actually  walked,  for  half  an 
hour,  while  we  describe  the  beauties  of  the  Kennebec, 
the  thunder  of  Skowhegan,  the  enteiprize  of  the  vil- 
lages on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  neat  white  Congre- 
Stional  meeting-house  in  Bloomfield,  with  its  biight 
ined spire,  andthe  gray,  bam-Hke  one  opposite— Bap- 
tist, if  our  memory  serves  US'?  Shall  we  tell  of  the 
merry  peals  of  the  two  bells  on  a  Sunday  morning— of 
the  smart  things  said  some  sixteen  years  affo,  when  the 
bells  were  first  introduced,  and  raised  to  their  present 
high  station  1— how  they  may  be  heard  of  a  clear  day 
for  miles,  sending  their  echoes  over  the  hill  and  over 
the  dale— throufih  the  villages  and  over  the  water,  and 
all  .through  theoig  forests  that  loom  up  everywhere 
wound,  uke  great  blue  clouds  1  Shall  we  tell  how 
those  two  bella  came  all  the  way  from  Boston  1  (per- 
haps—if the  Clarion  doesn' t  contradict  us  7)  Shall  we 
teUhow  often,  veith  uncle  Joel,  and  Slate,  and  Sophia 
(aunt- seldom  went  to  meeting  then)  we  have  sat  in  the 
mtle  white  meeting-house,  looking  all  around,  and 
thinklnff  of  anything  but  the  sermon,  and  aching  to  get 
out  anoM  in  tne  river,  or  on  It  in  a  dug-out  or  \oe  canoe  7 
Shall  we  tell  you  of  the  hum  of  the  grist-miDs,  saw- 
mills and  aU  other  mills? — of  taverns  and  dusty  coun- 
trymen 7— of  stores  where  they  sell  in  the  same  room, 
liquor  by  the  three  cent  glass,  (you  can  sweeten  it  with 
molasses,)  "W.I.  Goods  and  Groceries,"  "English 
and  French  Dry  Goods,"  "Dun  Fieh,*»  "Smoked 
Herrinft"  "Hardware,"  "Produce,"  Ac.  Ac.,  besides 
everytung  else  that  a  family  mav  want  to  use  in  a 
whole  yearl  Above  all,  shall  we  tell  you  of  the  indus- 
try ana  integrity  of  the  people,  and  their  prosperity  ? — 
en  the  frugal  housewives  and  the  pretty  lasses  all  in 
Uoom  ana  blossom  7  Shall  we  tell  you  all  this  while 
Norman  and  Mary  are  walking  in  silence  by  the  mur- 
muring water?  If  we  should,  you  would  all  know 
what  a  delightful  place  it  is,  ana  how  happy  are  the 
people.  Happy?  you  would  think  so,  if  you  nad  seen 
them  as  we  nave,  at  a  general  training  or  muster ;  they 
bum  so  much  powder!  and  make  such  furious  joy. 
" O  ho !"  says  the  Clarion,  "you  have  been  amonff  us  1" 
Indeed  we  have.  Fourteen  years  ago  last  New  Year's 
we  skated  all  day  long  on  the  Kennebec,  and  many  a 
time  before  that— but  that  was  the  last  time!  We 
were  there  when  the  incident  that  forms  the  subject  of 
our  story  occurred,  hoeing  com  all  day  long  In  the 
broiling  not  sun ;  but  we  were  none  the  better  pleased 
for  that,  for  we  were  deprived  of  our  holiday  as  punish- 
ment for  something  we  knew  not  of;  but  we  were  re- 
venged :  for  one  day — many  days  after  that— we  feign- 
ed a  sick  head-ache  to  escape  work ;  we  were  too  uck 
to  do  anything;  our  head  ached  terribly.  Well,  we 
were  offered  ninepence  to  pull  flax  all  day.  Nlnepences 
were  scarce— we  took  it.  Pull  flax  all  day  in  the  hot 
sun  for  ninepence,  with  the  sick  head-ache  I  Wonder- 
ful endurance  I 

Yes,  we  have  been  among  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Skowhegan  and  Bloomfield,  rambling  over  the  hiUs 
and  paddUng  in  the  river,  and  the  memory  of  those 
times  is  dear  to  us  yet,  and  our  residence  there  was 
oiu  of  the  green  spots  in  our  existence.  May  we  some 
time  meet  again.    Fare  you  well ! 

We  left  Norman  and  Mary  walking  together  in  si- 
lence, but  the  mute  converse  of  their  hearts  conveyed 
the  eloquent  thoughts  of  each  to  the  other,  and  many  a 
tweet  tning  was  nincied,  and  many  a  rapturous  feeling 
glowed  In  their  hearts,  which  seemed  to  wall  them 
round  with  an  hivldble  paradise  of  bliss.  They  were 
fondly  attached  to  each  other,  and,  as  all  things  smiled 
propitious  on  their  love,  the  evening  of  the  succeeding 
day  was  appointed  for  their  nuptials.  The  nearness  of 
the  long  anticipated  period  gave  to  Mary  a  feeling  of 
timidness,  and  she  had  thus  wandered  forth  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  to  inhale  new 
life,  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day,  from  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  the  twilight  breete.  Mary  was  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"  My  dear  Norman,  why  do  you  not  leave  your  ar- 
duous and  toilsome  occupation?  Why  are  you  still  a 
log-driver  T* 

~<  Because  1  e^joy  its  excitement,  Mary.** 

^*  But  It  Is  dangerous ;  therefore  it  may  be  fi>r  death." 


"  Because  of  its  danger  do  I  like  it  It  is  a  glorious 
life  to  me;  so  exhileraung— so  fuH  of  Incident,  without 
which  I  could  not  endure  it" 

"But,  Norman,  /do  not  wish  to  have  you  continue 
it— /like  it  not  I  cannot  bear  iu  excitement,  when  I 
know  that  he  whom  1  loTe  better  than  life  itself,  is  ex- 
posed to  its  dangen." 

**Dear,  generous  glri  I  But  why  so  opposed  to  ft  7 
Surely  there  Is  not  as  much  danger  as  you  apprehend.*^ 

"There  may  not  be,  Norman ;  but  my  fean  magni- 
fy an  hundrea  fold,  and  I  cannot  be  happy  while  yoa 
are  exposed  to  danger." 

"  Danger  has  charms  for  me.  I  loire  the  sonnd  of 
the  rushing  stream  and  the  roar  of  the  calarael— I 
would  have  such  for  my  death  knell.    I  tove" 

"  What  else  does  Norman  love?" 

"  I  love  you,  Mary,  better  than  all  these ;  better  than 
earth  or  air— better  than  my  existence !" 

"Then  let  me  entreat  you  to  forswear  this  aiaviah 
toU." 

"  Slavish  I  We  leap  with  the  torrent  Slavish  1  bj 
my  right  hand!  it  is  the  most  perfect  liberty." 

"Well,  then,  these  hardships,  privations  and  serers 
duties.  I  will  not  say,  by  the  love  you  bear  me ;  bvt 
for  my  sake,  I  beg  of  you  to  quit  it  You  do  not  foUow 
it  from  necessity;  wherefore,  then,  do  you  continae 
it?" 

"  For  your  sake,  Mary,  I  will  do  anything.    But" — 

"Ah,  now,  Norman,  no  buts ;  promise  me  that  yon. 
will  have  no  further  connection  with  the  business." 

"  But  this  summer." 

"No." 

"  This  month— this  one  month." 

"  No— iK> ;  it  must  be  now.  Promise  me  that  yon 
will  not  drive  another  log." 

"  Mary,  I  cannot  promise  that  Look  at  Skowhe- 
gan. There  are  five  hundred  legs  that  have  formed  a 
press  on  the  pitch  of  the  foils.  They  must  be  got  ciT 
to-morrow.  It  is  a  bad  job,  and  my  companions  would 
say  I  left  them  through  fear,  should  I  refuse  them  my 
assistance ;  and  they  shall  never  say  that  Those  logs 
off,  sweet  Mary,  and  I  promise  you  it  shall  be  my  last 
at  loff-driving.'^ 

"  Why  go  at  all  ?— yet  you  have  told  me.  I  feel  that 
that  there  is  danger  connected  with  yonder  logs,  for  to 
me  they  look  ominous.    Norman,  do  not  go." 

"  Mary,  I  have  acceded  to  your  wishes  tumoet  as  yon 
required ;  be  therefore  generous,  and  leave  me  the  one 
day  I  crave." 

"  Be  It  so.  Norman ;  but  I  fear  that  I  shall  have  canse 
to  rue  it  I  have  ever  had  a  presentiment  that  some 
ill  would  befal  you  near  this  place.  I  never  look  upon 
those  dashing  waters,  that  1  do  not  associate  them 
with  some  idea  of  horror." 

"  Speak  not  so,  Mary.  Although  I  heed  not  presen* 
timents  and  omens,  yet  it  gives  me  unpleasant  thoughts 
to  hear  you  speak  or  them." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  Norman,  that  they  are  sent  by 
the  Unseen  Power  to  warn  us  of  approaching  erentsL 
that,  if  we  cannot  shun,  we  may  be  tne  better  prepared 
to  meet  them  with  becoming  fortitude?" 

"I  think  that  what  you  call  presentiment  ariae» 
through  fear ;  and  when  we  form  a  strong  attachment 
to  any  person  or  any  thing,  and  adopt  a  certain  dread 
of  any  event  that  might  occur,  which  would  deprive  us 
of  any  dear  friend,  or  make  reality  of  any  ima£>lned 
evU,  those  thoughts  will,  if  suffered  to  linger,  munify 
in  to  fears,  and  those  fean  become  presentiments.  Thla^ 
I  think,  is  the  true  anatomy  of  a  presenHmtnt. 

"  Do  you  not  believe,  then,  that 

'  CoBtng  event!  cast  their  ■hsdowi  before  T  ** 

"I  cannot— why  should  they?  Has  there  been^ 
thus  far,  anything  sad  or  sorrowful  in  our  liTea»  that 
we  should  anticipate  evil  ?" 

"Alas!  the  less  able  should  I  be  to  bear  It  Coik- 
tlnual  affliction  strengthens  the  heart,  until  It  baoone* 
hard  and  callous  to  misfortune;  but  I,  who  have 
scarce  ever  knovm  sorrow  or  disappointmeni,  shoalii 
sink  under  the  weight  of  Uigfated  afiection.  Pray  God 
I  never  meet  the  trial  f 

"  Heaven  foiM !  0«r  hearts,  Mtty,  htTe  loog  bae» 
united  I  t^wtmnm  onltea  ear  haM;  ^Mtt  8hairw» 
have  passed  tha  B«hloen  wheMaihesatofl 
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then  shall  have  been  spoken  tlie  holy  rite  and  the  sol- 
emn TOW  that  bind  us  forever.  Do  you  not,  as  I  do, 
hail  with  joy  the  approaching  event '?  Do  you  not 
think  from  that  time  we  may  date  our  real  happiness?** 

"I  hope  so,  Norman.    That  I  hail  the  event  with 

,  is  true ;  but  there  is  a  pleasing  sadness  connected 

h  it  which  I  cannot  divest  myself  o^  yet  I  would 
not  have  you  participate  in  it" 

**  Do  I  not  love  you,  Manr  7  Have  I  not  knelt  in  the 
deep  and  pathless  wood  ror  you,  and  by  the  rivet's 
iid^l  Have  I  not  sought  vour  love  and  obtained  if? 
— ^your  will  to  be  mine  and  it  was  granted  1  and  does 
not  to-monow's  eve  unite  us  forever?  Why,  then, 
should  I  be  sorrowful  1  With  so  much  happuiess  be- 
fore me,  what  cause  have  I  for  sorrow  1  We  will  live 
hereafler  with  and  for  one  another;  we  will  let  no 
Imasinary  nor  anticipated  evUs  disturb  us.  It  shall  be 
my  fondest  and  proudest  endeavor  to  promote  and  en- 
sure your  happiness ;  and  may  death  find  us  in  old 
age,  after  a  long,  happy  and  useful  life,  ready  to  depart 
together." 

"  Tliink  you  shall  never  change  V* 

"Ungeneitmsgirl!" 

"Forffive  me  the  thought  One  loving  less  than  I 
would  foar  less.  Doubt  you?  No  I  Had  I  a  thou- 
sand times  more  to  lay  upon  the  cast,  I  would  venture 
all  for  vou.  Oh.  leave,  then— leave  this  toflsome  and 
weary  life  which  you  follow  with  so  much  zest,  and 
occupy  your  mind  iN^th  something  more  befitting  your 
aUUties." 

"I  will— -to-morrow." 

« To-morrow!  I  thank  you,  Norman— yes,  I  thank 
yon ;  I  am  so  pleased  to  think  of  it    To-morrow  1" 

"  After  to-morrow  I  promise  to  devote  mvself  to  yon. 
And  now,  Mary,  had  we  not  better  return  ?  The  air  is 
getting  damp  with  the  heavy  dew." 

"Mary  only  answered  with  a  sig^  and  clinging 
doser  to  Norman,  they  returned  to  the  house  of  her 
fother,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fiom  the  falls. 
*  m  m  *  *  *  * 

The  morning  of  the  Fourth— that  hallowed  point  of 
time  in  our  national  histonr,  round  which  our  fondest 
memories  gather— was  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of  can- 
non and  the  ringing  of  the  two  aforesaid  meeting-house 
bdls.  It  was  a  Might  and  joyous  morning.  Not  a 
cloud  floated  on  the  laacy  atmospheie,  and  the  sun  arose, 
like  some  mighty  deity,  imparting  brilliancy  to  the 
scene,  and  lignting  with  a  hu>py  smile  of  pleasure  the 
dark  and  heid  thfulfeatures  ot  the  peasantry.  Norman 
arose  as  Aurora  shed  her  earliest  plume,  to  join  in  the 
foativities  of  the  day,  for  having  so  much  cause  of  hap- 
piness mmseli;  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  celebretionJ  as 
lo  him  that  day  possessed  a  double  interest,  ana  he 
forbade  a  melancnoly  thought  to  intrude  upon  his 
mind.  The  eariv  part  of  the  day  passed  ofi  as  such 
flreat  days  usually  pass  off  in  Skowhegan,  and  every 
face  wore  a  smile  ot  satisfaction.  About  one  o'clock, 
Norman,  vith  several  others,  repaired  to  the  fells  to 
dear  off  the  lofifs  that  had  lodged  on  the  rocks  above. 

On  that  am  of  the  prec^lce  nearest  the  island, 
several  rocks  projected  above  the  surfeoe  of  the  water, 
and  against  tnese  a  large  log  had  lodged  crosswise, 
which  caught  othere  as  they  descended  to  the  fall,  thus 
forming  a  press  of  some  hundred  logs ;  and  when  Nor-. 
man  and  his  companions  arrived  at  the  spot,  they  ques- 
tfoned  each  other  as  to  the  best  method  of  diau>ds^ 
them.  It  was  finally  settled  that  the-ouickest  and  best 
way  to  accomplish  their  object,  would  be  to  cut  the 
foremost  log  until  the  pressure  of  those  above  should 
break  it,  when  the  entire  mass  would  sway  round  and 
pass  over  without  further  difficulty.  But  this  was  a 
naxardous  task,  and  who  would  undertake  it  ?— who 
of  the  party  was  bold  enough  to  venture,  and,  standing 
on  the  brow  of  the  predpice,  fedng  the  abyss  below, 
to  commence  the  task  ot  cutting  the  huge  timber?  It 
could  be  done.  All  that  was  required  was  judgment 
and  quickness,  for  one  leap  would  put  the  person  safe 
on  shore.  After  a  few  raomehu'  debate,  a  young  man. 
bold  and  reckless,  jumped  upon  the  foremost  fog  ana 
commenced  cutting.  He  soon  came  off,  however, 
dedaringj 

".That  for  an  the  logs  that  ever  floated  down  the 
Xsanebec  I  wlU  not  laise  way  axs  again." 


'*  You  are  a  coward,  Amesford !  Give  me  tiie  axe," 
exclaimed  Norman ;  "  I  will  cut  the  log,  for  it  is  my 
last  job  of  the  kind,  and  I  wish  to  finish  it  like  a  man.'* 

"No— no,  Norman  J  be  not  rash,"  shouted  one  of 
the  party.  "My  life  upon  it  I  there  is  dangeftnthe 
attempt^' 

"  And  mine  upon  it,  too !"  cried  Norman.    " Danger* 
I  never  yet  did  shun !"  and  with  a  light  step  he  sprang 
upon  the  log. 

"Norman !  Murray !  be  eautious,  man  I  This  ropo 
—let  this  rope  be  tied  round  you."  . 

"No  ropes  for  me !"  he  shouted. 

"  Come  back  1  come  back!  The  log  will  break  in  a 
moment,  without  more  cutting.  See !  it  bends  even 
now.    Norman  I" 

But  he  heard  them  not,  or  if  he  did,  he  heeded  not. 
He  had  reached  the  centre,  and  stood  with  his  fece  to- 
ward the  fetal  chasm,  which  boiled  bdow  like  a  mighty 
chauldron.  A  smile  of  pride  was  on  his  face ;  he  cast 
a  look  of  triumph  upon  the  shore  thronaed  with  peopla 
who  came  to  mtness  the  success  of  the  log-driven :  ne 
raised  his  axe— struck  once  I— twice  !—tnrice  I— there 
it  stuck !  The  log  cracked  I— it  trembled  for  an  instant, 
like  a  thing  affri^tened,  and  then,  as  the  multitude 
around  stood  breathless,  came  a  crash  and  one  piercing 
cry  of  agony,  and  Norman  Murrey  fell  forward  into  the 
foaming  watera  below !  Then  an  exclamation  of  hor- 
ror buret  from  his  comrades,  and  instantlv  a  rush  was 
made  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  while  the  logs  came 
tumbling  and  pitching  down ;  all  stood  aghast,  for  no 
human  arm  could  yield  him  succor.  For  an  instant 
he  was  lost  amid  the  whirling  mass ;  but  on  a  sudden 
a  cry  of  joy  burst  firom  the  crowd  around,  for  their  eager 
eyes  beheld  him  rise  through  the  foam,  and  strike  out 
toward  the  shore.  He  approached  so  near  that  his 
right  hand  was  laid  upon  the  flat  suifece  of  a  rock. 
"He  Is  safe !— he  is  safe !"  cried  an  hundred  voices. 
No  I  for  just  then,  a  large  log,  like  a  malicious  and 
evil  monster,  came  gambling  and  rolling  dong,  and 
struck  Norman  in  the  head,  sending  him  with  much 
force  back  agdn  into  the  whirling  current.  The  mul- 
titude now  rushed  to  the  other  dde  of  the  bridge,  and 
to  the  shores  bdow  it.  Again  was  he  seen  to  come  to 
the  suifece,  but  neariy  exhausted,  and  his  efibrts  to 
swim  were  very  feeble.  The  river  at  that  place  being 
deep,  and  the  current  strong,  he  was  Carried  into  a 
whirlpool,  a  short  distance  bdow  the  bridge,  from  which 
he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself  and  in  a  few  seconds 
he  sunk  to  rise  with  life  no  more. 

Thus  terminated  the  existence  of  Norman  Mumy.  a 
young  man  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  who 
promised  fair  to  become  a  useful  member  of  sodety. 
As  he  was  seen  to  dnk,  a  groan  of  woe  bunt  from  the 
assembled  spectators,  and  with  downcast  faces  and 
mournful  looks,  they  left  the  spot  to  communicate  the 
sad  event  to  their  friends.  But  there  was  one  destined 
too  soon  to  listen  to  the  awful  tale. 

The  wedding  of  Norman  and  Mary  was  to  have  ta- 
ken place  at  the  house  of  an  uncle  ot  the  bride's,  who 
resided  about  three  miles  from  her  father's.  For  that 
purpose,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  day,  Mr.  Lindsey,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  (she  was  an  only  child,)  depart- 
ed for  the  reddence  of  his  brother,  where  considerable 
preparaUon  was  making  for  the  ceremony,  and  where» 
as  soon  as  his  budness  was  ended,  Norman  was  U> 
join  them.  News  of  disaster  is  apt  to  travel  fast,  but 
the  pubUc  mind  being  then  so  occupied  with  the  exd- 
Ung  festivities  of  the  Fourth,  togetl^r  with  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Lindsey' s  family,  prevented  any  immediate 
communication  to  them  of  the  fetd  event  at  the  fells. 
Thus  at  length  the  day  faded  into  twilight,  and  the 
bride,  her  fether  and  her  mother  wondered  at  the  ab- 
sence of  Norman.  Patiently  they  sat  in  their  neat 
little  parior,  while  the  evening  breeze  sighed  munnur- 
ingly  through  the  open  lattice^  and  the  cricket  chirped 
beneath  the  hearth-stone.  Mary  was  pde,  and  her  in- 
nocent heart  fluttered  with  strange  emotions.  A  voice- 
less fedinff  of  suspense — the  flrat  bud  of  doubl,  which 
she  woulanot  acknowledge  to  be  doubt— an  upbraiding 
thought  which  her  delicate  fove  used  dl  ar|niment  to 
overcome— an  apprehendve  fear,  which  Hope,  the 
angd,  murmured  agdnst,  touched  at  times  her  trem- 
bling nerves,  sweeping  over  Uiem  Uke  sad  mudc  over 
the  strings  of  a  lute.    A  tear,  DkespaxkOng  dew,  moist* 
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eaed  her  fiiiiAed  eyelidsi  and  she  heeded  few  words 
that  were  spoken,  so  wrapped  seemed  she  in  the  deep 
mysteries  of  her  own  heart.  Moment  after  moment 
passed  away,  the  minister  had  arrived,  but  the  biide- 
groom,  Norman^  was  stiil  absent.  Wonder  grew  into 
conjecture— conjecture  into  alarm.  Mr.  Lindsey  sought 
some  excuse  for  his  abscence  in  the  excitement  of  the 
day ;  and  yet  he  had  never  Icnown  tiim  brealc  his  word 
beiore.  Mary  sat  at  the  window  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  tlie  road  up  which  Norman  must  pass  to  reach 
the  house,  and  almost  held  her  breath  to  catch  the 
slightest  sound  that  might  herald  his  approach.  Un- 
witting doe !  she  could  neither  see  nor  turn  aside  Fate's 
unerring  shaft!  Poor  Norman!  calm  wert  thou  in 
thy  death-sleep  beneath  the  cold,  dark  water.  Oh! 
bow  willingly  wonldst  thou  have  met  thy  biide  that 
evening ;  with  what  a  beaming  eve  and  joyful  heart 
wouldst  thou  have  clasped  her  to  tny  bosom;  but  alas! 
such  bliss  was  not  for  thee.  Little  didst  thou  ever 
dream  that  thy  nuptial  couch  would  be  the  oozy  bed  of 
the  river !  Weep  for  the  heart  that  must  be  broken ! 
Weep  for  poor  Mary  Lindsev !  as  she  sat  watching 
every  person  that  approacheo— listening  to  every  fall- 
ing footstep,  until  her  heart  grew  chill,  and  her  cheek 
paie.  Alone  she  could  have  wept  like  a  child ;  but 
there  the  tears  fell  silently,  and  the  burden  of  her  grief 
was  stifled  in  her  bosom.  One  horrid  thought  clunff 
to  her— the  falls— the  logs  I  Yet  another  hour  passea 
away  bringing  no  Norman,  and  Mary  now  groaned 
•loud  in  her  agony. 

*'Mary — my  poor  giil!"  said  her  father,  *' reason 
with  your  grie£  Norman  is  a  true  lad,  and  would  not 
play  you  fuse.  Some  unavoidable  delay  must  detain 
mm.  He  may  have  deferred  driving  the  logs  over  un- 
til sun-set,  or  they  may  have  given  him  trouble.'* 

*'They  may  have  given  him  trouble,  father!"  she 
answered  witn  a  meaning  and  startling  voice.    "  The 

gs  1  merciful  heaven !" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsey,  "  do  not  need- 
_  sslv  alarm  yourself.  Norman  will  soon  arrive,  and 
will  be  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  delay." 

"  O  mother !"  she  cried,  "  I  cannot  help  it.  There  is 
a  fate  awaits  me  which  I  cannot  shun;  there  is  a  load 
«t  myheart — a  grief  I  cannot  speak." 

"  *Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.* "  exclaim- 
ed the  minister.  "  'In  the  midst  of  lite  we  are  hi 
death.'" 

"Death !  did  you  speak  of  deathi  Alas,  poor  Nor- 
man 1  shall  I  never  see  you  again  7  Haric!  haric! 
He  oomes— he  c^mes !  Did  I  not  say  he  would  come  7 
Look  there— look!  as  fast  at  horse  can  bring  him. 
Dear  mother  I  I  shall  be  happy— I  am  happy  now  I" 

All  listened.  They  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoola,  coming  at  full  speed  up  the  road  to- 
ward the  house. 

Mr.  Lindsey  and  his  wife  went  to  the  door.  Mary 
moved  not  from  where  she  sat,  having  resolved,  as  a 
•light  punishment  for  the  distress  Norman  had  caused 
bei^  not  to  meet  him  as  lie  entered.  The  horseman 
rode  up  to  the  house,  dismounted,  and  advanced  to  the 
door,  in  which  stood  Mr.  Lindsey.  He  at  first  seemed 
embarrassed  with  the  burden  of  some  difficult  message 
that  appeared  to  puzzle  him  how  he  should  best  deliver 
it.  Mr.  Lindsey  perceived  his  embarrassment,  and  a 
vague  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  the  man  came 
the  bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings;  he  was,  therefore, 
the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"Howb  this,  Amheret?"  asked  Lindsey.  "You 
come  to  me  a  dumb  messenger.  If  you  have  ill  news 
for  us,  out  with  it,  man.  Surely  nothing  pleasant  to 
hear  would  be  so  slow  in  coming." 

"  I  would  not  wilUngly  be  a  bearer  of  HI  tidings. 
Mine  is  an  unpleasant  task.  Mrs.  Lindsey  take  cour- 
age, and  draw  lai^gely  upon  your  strength  of  reason. 
I  am  indeed  the  messenger  of  most  woful  news." 

"  I  can  conceive  it  alv'  aaid  Mra.  Lindsey.  ••  Some 
misfortune  to  Norman— is  it  not  1    Speak  softly." 

"  It  is,"  replied  Amherst.    "  But  it  will  fall  heaviei 
upon  others  than  upon  Norman.    They  have  yet  to 
•™cj---long— long  sufTering.    Norman' s  is  " — - 
f  i«i^^'-  YP-S-  ^*>"**^  «»y»  Amherst,"  exclaimed  Mr. 

JJSS^y*  ^    ^^^  h*^«  »o  doubt  come  to  tell  us" 

"  TTjat  Norman  Is— dead  r* 

A  shii^— one  heart-broken  shriek— and  the  Ufelasa 


form  of  Mary  fell  upon  the  hidl  floor  behipd  them !  In 
suspense  at  the  conversation  between  her  parents  and 
Amherst,  she  hsd  stolen  cautiously  behind  tnem,  where 
she  heard  those  fatal  words:  "Norman  is  dead  I" 
They  broke  her  heart,-  po<»'  giri ! 

"  O  my  daughter — my  daughter !"  cried  Mn.  Lind- 
sey ;  "  Mary,  my  dear  broken  hearted  girl !  look  up,  or 
you  will  kill  your  poor  mother !"  and  she  knelt  on  the 
floor  beside  her,  and  pressed  her  death  pale  clieek  to 
her  bosom,  and  kissed  her  sweet  Ups ! 

Means  were  quickly  resorted  to  for  her  resu8citaiioii» 
and  anxiety  and  grief  were  pictured  on  every  fisce.  For 
several  momenu  no  signs  of  animation  aqgpeaied,  and 
the  sterner  eyes  around  were  wet  with  teare  like  w^ 
man's  at  the  piteous  sight  they  gazed  upon — ^teais  from 
all  but  the  father- he  stood  over  the  prostrate  form 
of  his  child,  speechless  and  tearieas,  for  this  calamity 
had  left  him  without  word  or  motfon.  When  Mary  at 
last  opened  her  eyes,  she  looked  eacerly  upon  the  fooee 
of  those  around  her,  and  then  dinging  doaer  to  her 
mother,  she  exclaimed : 

"Hist,  Norman!  are  we  not  wedded?  They  said 
that  you  were  dead;  but  I  would  not  belieye  them— I 
knew  better  than  that" 

"  I  am  not  Norman,  dear  child,"  exdaimed  Mrs^ 
Lindsey;  "I  am  your  mother.  Do  you  not  know 
me  7" 

Not  Norman 7  No — no;  but  you  sro  not  my  mo- 
ther. My  mother !  why,  she  has  been  dead  this  many 
— many  a  year,  and  I  am  a  poor  lonely,  roisereble  oiw 
phan,  without  parents  or  friends — ^no  home  to  shelter 
me  from  the  cruel  storms.  Oh  I  I  am  freezing! — but 
there  is  a  furnace  in  my  head; — burning— ouniliig 
there!  Norman— dear  Norman !  Hark!  I  heard  him 
call  me:  did  you  not 7"  She  arose  from  the  floor. 
"  Again !  Did  you  not  hear  liim  call  me  7  Then  let 
me  go  to  him.  Will  you  not 7— but  I  will,  though! 
Norman,  only  speak  to  me  and  I  will  fly  to  you.  Hal 
see !— see  1  He  stands  upon  the  falls,  with  the  cxasy, 
dashing  watera  leapinc  all  around,  and  the  big  logs 
striving  to  fall  upon  tum.  Now !  he  waves  his  hand 
for  aid— will  you  not  save  him  7  See !  he  tremble*— 
he  falls !    Lost— lost,  forever  lost  F' 

Here  she  again  foil  senselem  into  the  aims  of  her 
father.  Then  broke  forth  the  fountains  of  liis  gda^ 
and  he  raised  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  exdairolng : 

"OGodl  have  mercy!  for  surdy  this  day  hMC  diott 
striken  ns  with  a  grievona  afflictfon." 

Mary  remained  insendble  for  near  half  an  how,  bvt 
when  ufe  again  appeared  and  speech  returned,  she  eott- 
tinued  wandering  m  mind,  wild  and  feverish.  At  tfanea 
she  imasined  herself  manned— then  for  a  fow  memeBla 
she  vrouid  seem  hsppy.  Again  she  appeared  to  haflm 
some  faint  idea  of  her  true  situation— then  her  i 


ings  were  piteous  to  hear.  Thus  passed  she  the  nMrt; 
nothing  that  could  be  done  for  her  seemed  in  the  least 
to  fftve  her  quiet.  In  the  morning  a  brain  fever  had 
set  in,  and  a  physfdan  was  sent  for.  He  exerdsed  all 
his  skill— he  tiled  his  best  remedies— nothing  seemed 
of  any  avail.  8he  houriy  grew  worse,  and  ere  the  svn 
of  that  day  went  to  rest,  her  gentle  sphit,  Uke  Noah's 
dove,  went  out  from  Its  aik  a  third  time,  never  to  te- 
tum.  It  found  a  heaven  to  rest  its  weary  wing  hi,  and 
sweet  communion  with  blest  and  kindred  spirits.  8be 
left  a  heritage  of  woe  for  her  parents— grief  and  its  am- 
ker  worm :  for  thdr  hearts  were  left  to  mourn  and 
vrither  over  the  memory  of  their  lost  daughter ;  and 
they  were  taught  to  look  upward,  and  to  nsten  thdr 
hopes  upon  that  perfect  state  of  bliss  in  which  only 
thev  might  expect  ever  again  to  meet  theh  lamented 

She  was  laid  beneath  the  green  tuifof  the  village 
church-yard,  and  over  her  grave  the  early  sweet  spmg 
flowers  blossom  ;  and  on  summer  days,  fair  maidens 
like  herself,  bring  ffarlands  of  bright  roses  to  strew 
above  her  lowly  resting  place ;  birds  waible  their  fink- 
ling  music  around,  and  in  moonlight  nights,  when  the 
glittering  stars  peep  out  upon  the  sleepUig  earth,  the 
pure  dew  of  heaven  falls  softly  over  her. 

A  few  davs  after  the  death  of  Mary,  the  body  of  Nor- 
man was  round  about  three  miles  oelow  Skowhegaa, 
and  conveyed  back  to  the  village^  and  interred  hr  the 
side  of  his  Mary.    "Peace  to  their  maBe<*  : 
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THB  SEKBNAD£. 

BT  TBS  UlTK  LUCY  HOOPXR. 
WITH  AN  tiraMATUro. 

Ob  !  wake  thee,  Itdy,  wcke ! 

For  the  aten  are  on  the  sea, 
Aad  their  holy  tofchci  bum 

Bm  fbr  tbee;  love^  fat  ihee ! 

Oh!  wake  thee,  lady,  wake! 

For  the  dew  la  oo  the  fiowen^ 
Jiad  the  qaiet,  qvhe  aighl, 

Mam.  be  wua,  only  oani 

Oh !  wake  thee,  lady,  wake! 

In  the '*d^'8  sweet  prine^'* 
Other  Toicea  whiaper  thee, 

VHankif  tooea  from  IhkM. 

Bttt  at  night,  but  at  night, 

Wake  lor  me,  wake  flv  aie ! 

When  the  holy  atan  are  bright 
On  the  ateeplng  aoa. 

Like  the  birda  In  twilight  bower» 

I  muat  aicg  to  thee ; 
Lady  love,  and  cheriahed  flower, 
Keep  tlv  tzyat  with  me. 

flofUy  now  the  moon  la  beaming, 

Aa  I  come  to  thee ; 
And  the  jaamine  atara  are  gleaming, 

Wake  thee,  love  for  me ! 

Aa  a  holy  torch  that  ahtneth. 
Though  no  eye  may  aee, 
Aa  the  aon  that  ne'er  declineth, 
la  my  love  for  thee  !— 

Then,  wake  thee,  lady,  wake ! 

While  the  burning  atara  are  bright. 
And  I  will  whisper  thee. 

My  dream  of  yeatemight ! 

That  the  moon  waa  on  the  aea. 
And  the  dew  waa  on  the  flower, 

When  thoQ  didat  leave  with  me, 
Thy  pleaaant  aommer  bower. 

Oh !  wake  thee,  lady  mine, 

And  keep  thy  tryat  to-night, 
For  the  moon  la  on  the  aea, 
And  the  holy  atara  are  bright  !— 


TWO  SCENES  FROM  THE  CIVIL  WAR, 


e.  p.  ■•  JAMBS. 


It  was  late  on  the  night  of  an  eaxiy  day  in  spring— 
nerliaps  about  two  hours  past  midnight— ^and  yet  the 
initabltants  of  a  small  lonely  dwelling  on  the  edge  of  a 
laige  V^^^  of  common-ground,  lying  about  ten  miles 
from  Paringdon  House,  were  all  awake  and  up,  and, 
with  anxious  eyes,  gazing  from  the  small  long  windows 

Sn  the  blank  daikness  that  hung  over  the  world.  A' 
[le  candle  stood  upon  a  plain  oaken  table  hi  the 
St  of  the  room,  by  the  light  of  which  might  be  seen, 
at  one  of  the  windows,  a  small  finely -formed  female 
figure,  which  still  preserved' all  the  ones  of  exquisite 
beauty,  though  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness,  corres- 
landing  well  with  some  deep  wrinkles  on  the  cheek, 
and  the  white  hair  that  was  braided  from  the  forehead, 
^K>ke  the  passing  of  many  years  under  the  petrii^ing 
power  of  time  since  that  form  liad  been  in  its  prime, 
and  that  beauty,  which  still  lingered,  had  known  its 
"•t  ««P»n8lon.  Leaning  over  her  shoulder  was 
am>ther  figure  so  like  the  first,  but  with  every  jgrace 
ynich  time  had  nipped  in  it  just  blown— with  the 
*edc  unwithered  and  the  brow  unseated— that  it 
aeemed  a  living  picture  of  what  the  other  had  been 
•ame  twenty  years  before— aportrait  in  a  family  pictnre- 
fauery,  where  human  loneliness  may  see  and  moralize 


on  all  the  graces  that  the  eternal  reaper  has  gather  aa 
he  flew. 

At  the  second  window  was  a  somewhat  untidy  maid* 
aervant,  contrasting  stronrfy,  in  her  slaltfemly  disarray, 
with  the  plain  neatness  which  decked  the  two  figures, 
whose  garb  I  shall  not  pause  to  describe :  let  it  suflSce 
that  it  was  of  white,  and  fashioned  in  the  mode  of  the 
lime,  A.  D.  164—,  though  either  poverty,  slmplidity  of 
test,  or  deference  to  the  puritanical  mania  of  the  day. 
had  deprived  it  of  every  extraneous  ornament. 

The  night  upon  which  the  whole  party  looked  out 
was  dark  and  sad ;  for  the  moon  had  gone  down,  anJ 
the  clouds  over  head,  thoush  not  particularly  heavr.- 
were  quite  sufficiently  00  to  hide  every  star,  and  east « 
deep  gray  shadow  over  the  wide  extent  of  undulated 
moorland  which  stretched  away  for  many  a  mile  withla 
view  hi  the  day  time.  A  few  nlnt  streaks  of  pale  light 
upon  the  sky  separated  the  darkness  of  the  heavens 
froita  the  darvneas  of  the  earth,  and  matted  where  did 
prospect  ended;  and  thitherward  were  turned  the  eyea 
of  all,  watching,  with  straining  and  anxious  gase^  • 
particular  point  on  the  dim  horizon,  where,  every  now 
and  then,  bright  red  flashes,  sudden  and  sharp,  but  cir- 
cumscribed and  momentary,  broke  upon  tne  nigb^ 
followed  by  a  distant  report  as  quick  and  transitory. 

No  one  spoke  while  those  fiashes  continued;  but  the 
silence  ttseu  seemed  to  show  the  intense  anxiety  which 
was  felt,  by  the  tenants  of  that  chamber,  in  regard  to 
the  events  of  which  they  obtained  so  dim  and  unsati*- 
fectory  a  view.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  however, 
the  sudden  bursts  of  light  entirely  ceased ;  the  reports 
were  no  longer  heard ;  and  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies^ 
turning  away  from  the  window,  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  It  is  over ;  God*s  will  is  wrought  by  this  time  P* 

The  younger  said  nothing;  out,  clasping  her  lair 
hands  together,  raised  her  eyes  toward  the  dark 
heavens,  while  her  full  sweet  lips  moved  silently,  oflfer-' 
Ing  up  a  petition  to  that  never-closed  ear  which  hears 
the  stUl  voice  of  the  hearf  s  thoughts  as  plainly  as  the 
loudest-tongued  appeal. 

In  a  moment  after,  the  clattering  sound  of  horses^ 
feet  was  heard  coming  quickly  down  the  road.  At  first 
it  was  faint  and  distant — tne  dull  heavy  tramp  oi 
several  fleet  steeds  galloping  over  moist  ground ;  but 
soon  it  came  nearer  and  nearer— ^I^ft  the  turf  of  the 
common— clanged  over  the  firm  and  stony  road— came 
close  to  the  house— passed  it— and  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

"They  are  flying T*  said  the  younger  lady.  "Oh,  my 
mother,  they  are  flying!  Surely  some  or  the  dan 
powers  of  the  air  must  assist  those  blood-thirsty 
fanatics.  They  are  flying :  do  you  not  hear  the  horses 
galloping  on  !*' 


ay,  nay,  Margaret,"  replied  the  other,  "it  maybe' 
the  round-heads  who  fly.  Though  Goring  and  his 
cavaliere  marched  by  here,  we  cannot  tell  what  way 
the  struggle  may  have  turned,  or  on  what  side  hie 
attacked  the  rebels.  So  it  may  well  be  the  traitors 
that  fly  themselves.  But  look  out,  look  out :  your  ejres 
are  younger  than  mine,  and  less  dimmed  with  tearsu 
perchance  you  may  catch  a  passing  glimpse  that  will 
giveusgtodnews.'^ 

The  younger  lady  pressed  her  eyes  close  to  the 
window;  auH  though,  by  this  time,  the  firat  party  of 
ft^tives  had  passed  the  house,  yet  the  distant  ^und 
ofothers  coming  nigh  met  her  ear ;  aiKl  she  continued 
to  gaze  uponthenihit  line  of  the  road  to  the  spot 
where  the  yellow  glare  of  the  gravel,  which  distingu- 
ished it  from  the  grotmd  about  it,  was  lost  In  the 
general  darkness  of  the  common.  At  length  three  dailc 
figures  came  forward  with  tremendous  speed;  at  first 
so  near  together,  and  so  hidden  by  the  night,  that  she 
could  hardly  distinguish  them  ftom  each  otheri  but 
gradually  the  forms  became  more  and  mon  clear;  and 
as  they  darted  past  the  house,  she  exclaimed  in  a  glad 
tone,  "They  are  the  rebels,  they  are  rebels  flying  for 
life !  I  see  their  great  boots,  and  their'mortons  without 
crest  or  plums  1" 

"  But  they  may  be  pursuing  those  who  wsnt  hUhn^ 
said  her  mother,  with  a  less  elated  tone,  "they  maybe 
the  foHowera  and  not  the  fliers,  Margaret. 

No,  no,  they  are  flying,  In  good  sooth  l«  replied  the 
young  lady,  "  for  ever  and  anon  they  turn  their  heads 
to  lo^behfaid,  and  still  urge  their  horses  foster  to  easli 
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look.  Bat  they  an  gone !  And  now  pray  God  that 
lictory  may  not  coat  us  dear !  I  would  that  my  brother 
were  came  back,  and  Henry  Uale/' 

"Fie,  Margaret,  fie!"  said  her  mother,  "give  God 
undivided  thanka ;  for  if  my  aon  and  your  ioTer  be  both 
left  dpon  the  field  of  battle,  we  ougnt  atiU  to  feel  that 
their  uvea  were  well  bestowed  to  win  a  victory  for  thefar 
xoyal  master." 

Haigaret  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  but  made 
no  answer;  and,  in  a  moment  after,  freslr  coining 
sounds  called  her  again  to  the  window.  It  was  a  single 
horseman,  who  now  approached ;  and  though  he  rode 
%t  full  speed,  with  his  head  somewhat  bent  over  the 
•addle,  yet  he  continued  Ids  course  steadily,  and 
neither  turned  his  look  to  the  right  or  left.  As  he 
approached  tlie  house  his  liorse  started  suddenlv  from 
some  object  left  by  the  road-side,  plunged^  and  fell ;  and 
the  lider,  cast  with  firightful  violence  from  his  seat, 
was  thrown  on  hia  liead  upon  the  ground.  A  deep 
groan  was,  at  first,  tlie  onlv  sound  i  but,  tlie  moment 
after,  the  horse  which  had  borne  him,  starting  up, 
approached  close  to  the  body  of  its  master,  and,  putting 
iu  head  to  where  he  lay,  by  a  long  wild  neigh,  seemed 
at  once,  to  ejq>ress  iu  sorrow  and  to  cfidm  assist- 
ance. 

**  If  it  be  Essex  or  Hanchesterj  Faii&z  or  Cromwell, 
we  must  render  him  aid,  Margaret,"  said  the  mother; 
<*  never  must  it  be  said  that  friend  or  enemy  needed 
help  at  my  door  and  did  not  meet  it  Call  up  the 
hind's-boy,  Bridget :  open  the  door,  and  biing  in  yon 
ftUen  man." 

Her  commands  were  speedily  fulfilled ;  for,  though 
brought  low  in  her  estate,  the  Lady  Herrick  was  not 
one  to  suffer  herself  to  be  disobeyed.  The  stranger 
was  lifted  from  the  ground,  placed  in  a  chair,  and 
carried  into  the  house.  His  eyes  were  closed ;  and  it 
was  evident  to  the  elder  ladv,  as  she  held  the  candle  to 
his  face,  that,  if  not  killed,  ne  was  completely  stunned 
hy  his  fall.  He  was  a  hard-featured  man,  with  short 
grizzled  hair,  and  a  heavy  determined  brow,  on  which 
toe  lines  of  habitual  thought  remained,  even  in  the  state 
of  stupor  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  was  broadly 
made  and  muscular,  though  not  corpulent,  and  was 
above  the  middle  size  without  being  tall.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  dark  grey  coat,  which  clove  to  him  with 
the  familiar  ease  of  an  old  servant  and  a  brown  cloak, 
which,  in  truth,  had  lost  much  ox  its  freshness  in  his 
service.  Above  hk  coat  had  been  placed  a  complete 
ouirass^  the  adjustment  of  which  betrayed  great  symp- 
toms of  haste :  and  by  his  side  he  wore  one  of  those 
lon£[  heavy  blades  of  plain  steel  which  had  often  been 
thejest  of  the  cavaliers. 

His  head  was  uncovered  either  by  hat  or  morion, 
and  the  expanse  of  his  forehead,  the  only  redeeming 
Doint  in  his  countenance,  was  thus  fully  displayed. 
The  rest  of  his  face  was  not  only  coarse  in  itself,  but 
had  its  expression;  and  when  aner  some  cold  water 
had  been  thrown  over  it,  he  revived  in  a  degree,  and 
locked  round,  the  large,  shrewd,  unsatisfactory  eyes, 
which  he  turned  upon  those  about  1dm,  had  nothing  in 
them  to  prepossess  the  mind  in  his  fovor. 

The  moment  that  consciousness  had  fully  returned, 
be  made  an  effort  to  start  upon  his  feet,  but  instantly 
sunk  back  again  Into  tlie  chair,  exckdming,  "  The  Lord 
had  smitten  me,  yet  must  I  gird  up  my  loins  and  go, 
lest  I  fall  into  capUvity."  '^^ 

"  Fear  not,  fiear  not!"  replied  Lady  Renick,  whose 
humanity  was  somewhat  chivalrous,  **  you  are  in  safety 
here :  wait  for  a  while  till  you  are  better  able  to  mount, 
and  then  get  you  gone,  in  God*s  name,  for  I  seek  not 
to  foster  roundheads  more  than  may  be.  Yet  stay  till 
you  can  ride,"  she  added,  seeing  his  hand  again  grasp 
the  chair  as  if  to  rise,  "woman  should  know  no 
enemies  in  the  hurt  and  wounded." 

<*  Nay,  but,  worthy  ladv,"  replied  the  Parliamentarian, 
<^  should  the  crew  of  the  Moabitish  Geneial  Gh>ring 
fellow  me  even  here  to  smite  me  hip  and  thigh,  as  they 
have  vowed  to  do  to  all  who  bear  arma  for  godliness' 
nke,  or  to  bear  me  awav  captive." 

"Fear  not.  fear  not!"  answered  the  lady,  "none 
should  dare,  by  my  hearth's  side,  to  lay  bands  on  one 
that  common  mercy  bade  me  take  in  and  shelter— fear 
not,  I  say.  That  is  right,  Marcaret,"  she  added,  see- 
ing her  daughter  pour  some  wine  into  a  glass  for  the 


use  of  the  stranger,  **  uko  that,  it  will  revive  yon,  and 
give  you  strength  to  speed  on." 

"fitast  thou  caught  the  straneei's  horae.  DIeksonT' 
she  demanded,  turning  to  the  ooy  who  nad  aided  in 
bringing  in  the  Common-wealth-man,  and  who  now 
re-entered  the  room  after  a  momentary  absence. 

"He  is  caught  and  made  foat  below,"  replied  the 
lad,  "  and  heie  are  my  younc  master,  and  Maater 
Henry  Lisle  coming-up  from  tne  eonrt  They  have 
beaten  the  roundheada,  and  killed  Colonel  Cromwell^ 
and  taken  his  whole  army  prisoners !" 

Scarcely  had  he  time  to  pour  forth  this  rapid  tide  of 
news  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  two  young 
cavaliers,  in  broad  hau  and  phmML  followed  one  another 
rapidly  in,  each  taUng  with  the  lipa  of  the  two  ladiea 
that  dear  liberty  consecrated  to  inumacy  and  aflfectioD. 
"Welcome,  welcome,  my  gallant  son  I**  cried  the  mo- 
ther, as  she  held  the  first  to  her  bosom. 

"My  own  dear  Mai^garet!"  whispered  the  yoong 
ffentleman  who  had  folfowed,  as  he  took  the  nnresiat- 
Ukft  kiss  which  welcomed  him  back  from  danger  and 
strife;  but  further  gratulations  of  all  kinds  were  sud- 
denly stopped,  as  Uie  eyes  of  the  two  cavaliers  fell 
upon  the  stranger,  who  had  now  recovered  strength  to 
rise  from  his  seat,  and  was  anxlonaly  hwking  toward 
the  door  beyond  them. 

"Who  in  the  devil's  name  have  we  hersT'  cried  Sir 
George  Herrick,  "  what  crop-cared  villain  is  this?' 

In  vain  his  mother  explained,  and  strove  to  padfy 
him.  The  sight  of  one  of  the  rebels  raised  again  in 
his  bosom  all  the  agitating  furr  of  the  ficht  in  which 
he  had  been  just  engaged ;  ana  neither  the  prayers  of 
his  mother  or  his  sister,  the  promise  they  had  made  to 
the  stranger,  or  their  remonstrances  to  himself^  had  any 
effect  "Ho!  boy!"  he  exclaimed,  "bid  yourfether 
bring  a  rope.  By  the  Lord  of  heaven,  I  will  han^  this 
roundhead  cur  to  the  oak  before  the  door  I  Brmg  a 
rope,  I  say  !*'  and,  unsheathing  his  sword,  he  advanced 
upon  the  Parilamentarian.  caUing  upon  his  companion 
to  prevent  his  escape  by  the  door. 

The  stranser  said  not  a  word ;  but  bit  his  nether  lip, 
and  calmly  drawing  his  tuck,  retreated  into  one  coiner 
of  the  room,  keeping  a  keen  fixed  eye  upon  the  young 
cavalier  who  strode  on  toward  him.  Margaret,  ae^ng 
that  all  persuasion  was  vain  with  her  brother,  turned 
her  imploring  eyes  to  Henry  Lisle,  who  instantly  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  companion's  cloak.  "  What  nowT' 
exclaimed  the  other,  turning  sharp  upon  him. 

"This  must  not  be,  George,"  replied  the  other  caT- 
alier. 

"Must  not  be!"  thundered  Sir  George  Herrick. 
"but  it  shall  be!    Who  ahall  sUv  me  1" 

"  Your  own  better  reaaon  and  honor,  I  trust,"  rralied 
the  other.  "  Hear  me — but  hear  me,  Herrick !  Your 
lady  mother  promised  this  fellow  safety  to  stay  and  to 

S> ;  and  upon  her  promise  alone— she  says— he  staid, 
ad  that  promise  not  been  given  we  should  not  have 
found  him  here.  WUl  yon  slay  a  man  hf  your  own 
hearth,  who  put  confidence  in  your  mothers  word  t 
Fie,  fie !  let  him  go !  We  have  slain  enough  this  night 
to  let  one  rebel  escape,  were  he  the  devil  fimaelf !" 

Sir  George  Herrick  glared  round,  for  a  moment.  In 
moody  silence,  and  then  put  up  his  sword.  "  Wen," 
said  he,. at  lenffth,  "if  he  staid  but  on  her  promise,  let 


him  take  himself  away.  He  will  grace  the  gibbet  i 
other  day.  But  do  not  let  me  seenlm  move  across  the 
room,'*  he  added,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  "or  I  shall 
run  my  blade  through  him  whether  I  will  or  not" 

"  Come,  follow,  get  the  gone !"  said  Henry  Lisle,  "I 
will  see  the  depart :"  and  while  his  companion  fixed 
his  eyes  with  stem  intensity  upon  the  fire-place,  as  If 
not  to  witness  the  escape  of  the  roundhead,  he  lea  him 
out  of  the  chamber  to  tne  outer  door. 

The  stranger  moved  forward  with  a  firm  calm  step, 
keeping  his  naked  sword  still  in  his  hand,  and  making 
no  comment  on  the  scene  in  which  he  had  been  ao 
principal  a  performer.  As  he  passed  through  the  roomt 
however,  he  kept  a  wary  glance  upon  Sir  George  Her- 
rick ;  but  the  moment  he  quitted  it,  he  seemed  more  nt 
ease,  and  paused  <iuietly  at  the  door  while  the  boy 
brought  forward  his  charger.  During  that  pause  hie 
tumra  no  unfriendly  look  upon  Heniy  Lisle;  and 
seemed  as  if  about  to  speak  more  than  once.  At  length, 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Something  I  would  foln  any 
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— though,  God  knowt,  we  are  poor  blinded  onotuiee, 
end  iee  not  what  is  beat  for  ue— of  thanks  conceming 
that  carnal  safety  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether—" 
"No  thanks  are  needed,"  intermpted  Henry  Lisle, 
cutting  across  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  long 
buranguea  habitual  with  the  fanatics  of  that  day,  **  no 
thanks  are  needed  for  safety  that  is  grud^ngly  award- 
ad.  I  tell  thee  phdnlv.  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ladjr's  promise,  I  wonid  wUingiy  have  aided  in  hang- 
ing thee  with  my  own  hands ;  and,  when  next  we  two 
meet  hot  to  hce,  we  shall  not  part  tiU  the  life-blood  of 
one  or  other  mark  our  meeting-place  t". 

"It  may  be  so,  if  such  be  God's  wiU,'*  replied  the 
PasUamentaiian,  "and  now  I  pray  the  Lord  to  give 
me  strength  that  I  may  noTor  be  found  slack  to  do  the 
work  appointed  me  P' 

"  Thou  hast  never  been  so  yet,  though  It  be  the  work 
••r  the  evil  one,*'  answered  Henry  Lisle,  and  then 
added,  "  I  know  thee,  though  none  else  here  does,  or 
it  had  fared  haider  with  thee  in  despite  of  all  promises." 
"Thou  knowest  me  I"  said  the  stranger,  without 
testifying  any  great  soiprlse.  "then  thou  doeat  the 
better  deed  in  Israel :  and  I  will  trust,  notwithstanding 
thy  present  malignancy,  that  the  day  of  grace  may  yet 
oeime  to  thae.    Farewell  T' 

Thus  saying,  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
Mounting  somewhat  heavily  the  horse  which  was  now 
biought  np  for  him,  rode  away  across  the  common. 
•  •*••* 

Time  flew— years  passed— the  temporary  success  ob- 
tained by  General  Uoring  over  the  forces  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  swept  away  and  forgotten  in  a  tide  of 
brilliant  triumphs  won  by  the  Parifomentary  general, 
who  trod  upon  steps  of  victory  to  the  government  of 
an  empire.  He  had  conquered  his  opponents  by  the 
•word  i  he  had  conquered  his  partisans  by  hypocrisy ; 
he  had  subdued  all  to  his  will,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Lord  General,  ruled  with  mora  power  than  a  king.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Sir  George  Herrick  and  Henry  Lisle 
had'  fought  to  the  last  in  the  cause  of  their  ancient 
monarchs :  and  their  zeal— like  that  noblest  of  human 
energiea,  hope — ^had  grown  but  the  stroncer  under  the 
pressure  of  misfortune  and  distress.  Amongst  the 
various  chances  of  the  civil  war^ve  times  had  the  day 
been  appointed  for  the  union  of  Henry  Lisle  with  Mar- 
garet Herrick,  and  five  times  had  some  unforeseen 
mishap  intervened  to  delay  what  all  so  much  desired. 
Each  day  that  went  by.  Lady  Herrick,  with  means 
quite  exhausted  and  hopes  ouite  depressed,  longed 
more  and  more  to  see  her  child  united  to  a  man  of 
talent,  and  firmness,  and  resource ;  and  each  battle 
that  passed  by,  Sir  George  Herrick,  struck  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  approaching  fate,  thanked  God  that  he 
had  lived  to  place  his  sister's  hand  in  that  of  his  friend. 
The  last  ttme  the  marriage  was  suspended  was  on 
the  fhtal  call  to  Worcester  field,  where  Sir  Geoise 
Herrick  fell ;  and  Henry  Lisle  only  escaped  to  bear  Ms 
companion's  last  request  to  Margaret,  that  without 
Anther  pause  or  delay— without  vain  ceremoities  or 
uaelesa  tears— she  would  give  herself,  at  once,  to  her 
promlaed  protector.  Their  wedding  was  a  sad  one- 
no  dad  peal,  no  laughing  train,  announced  the  union 
•f  the  two  lovers;  and,  ere  the  day  of  their  bridal  was 
spent,  Henry  Lisle  was  a  prisoner,  journeying  toward 
the  tower  of  London.  His  trial  was  delayed  some 
time  {  but  when  it  took  place  it  was  soon  decided.  No 
evidence  was  wantins  to  Ms  full  conviction  of  loyalty 
to  his  king;  and  the  block  and  axe  was  the  doom  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  A  brief  three  days  lay  between 
hfan  and  death ;  and  Margaret,  who  was  permitted  to 
see  him,  clung  in  agony  to  her  husband's  bosom. 
Lady  Herrick,  to  whom  he  had  been  more  than  a  Aon, 
gazed,  for  some  time,  with  equal  agony,  upon  his  fine 
hut  faded  countenance,  wrach,  worn  by  toil,  and 
anxiety,  and  long  imprisonment,  was  still  more  clouded 
by  the  hopeless  despair  of  her  he  k>ved.  But  suddenly, 
without  a  word,  the  mother  turned  away  and  left  the 
prison. 

•  •••*• 

It  was  in  that  great  and  unequalled  hall,  whose 
magnificent  vault  has  overhung  so  many  stange  and 
^ghty  scenes  in  English  history,  and  whose  record  of 
brief  and  gorgeous  pageanU  reads  as  sad  a  homilv  on 
human  Uttlenesa  as  even  the  dark  memorials  of*^  the 


tomb.  It  vras  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  16th  dav  of 
December,  4hat,  with  the  clangor  of  trumpets  and  all 
the  pomp  and  splendor  both  of  military  and  civil  state, 
a  splendid  procession  moved  forward  to  a  chair  or 
throne,  raised  on  some  ornamented  steps  at  the  ftirther 
extremity  of  the  buildioff.  Judges,  m  those  solemn 
robes  intended  to  aive  d&nity  to  the  judgments  they 
pronounce ;  and  officers,  created  in  all  t&t  glittering 
panoply  destined  to  deck  and  hide  the  rugged  fomi^ 
war,  moved  over  the  echoine  pavement  between  two 
long  ranks  of  soldiers,  who  kept  the  space  clear  from 
the  gazing  and  admiring  multitude.  Bnt  the  prindpai 
Sigvkn  of  the  whole  procession,  on  which  aU  eyes  word 
turned,  was  that  of  a  stout  broad-built  man,  with  a 
dingy  weather-beaten  countenance,  shaggy  eyebrows, 
anda  large  red  nose.  His  countenance  vras  as  unpre- 
possessing as  can  be  conceived;  nor  was  his  diess, 
which  consisted  of  plain  Mack  velvet,  at  all  equal  to 
thoee  which  surrounded  him.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  Ms  carriage  and  his  glance  not  to  be  mistaken. 
It  was  the  conficwnce  of  power— not  the  extraneona 
power  of  drcumsunce  and  sitnatlon.  but  of  that  con* 
centraied  internal  strength  which  guides  and  rules  the 
thing  around  it.  Each  step,  as  he  planted  it  upon  the 
pavement,  seemed  destined  to  be  rooted  there  for  ever; 
and  his  eye,  as  it  encountered  the  glances  of  those 
around,  feU  upori  them  with  a  calm  power  which  beat 
them  to  the  dust  before  its  gaze.  Passing  onward 
through  the  hall,  he  ascended  the  steps  which  raised 
the  cDsir  of  state ;  and,  turning  round,  stood  uncovered 
before  the  people.  The  two  keepers  of  the  great  seaL 
standing  on  his  riffht  and  left,  read  a  long  paper  callea 
the  Insdtute  of  Gr>venmient,  by  which,  among  other 
things,  the  Lord  Gleneral,  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  named 
Lora  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
The  paper  was  then  signed,  and  oath  was  adminietered| 
and,  putting  on  his  hat,  the  figure  which  had  advanced 
to  the  chair  sat  down,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  while  all  the  rest  continued  to  stand  around 
uncovered. 

Various  other  ceremonies  were  performed ;  and  then 
the  Great  Usurper,  rising  from  his  seat,  led  back  the 
procession  toward  the  <U)or  of  the  hall ;  but  scarcely 
iad  he  traversed  one  half  of  its  extent,  when  a  woman, 
who  had  been  whispering  to  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
lined  the  way,  pushed  suddenly  past,  and  cast  herself 
at  Cromwelrs  leet.  "  An  act  oi  grace.  Lord  Protec- 
tor I"  she  exclaimed,  "  an  act  of  grace,  to  bring  a  much- 
needed  blessing  on  the  power  you  have  assumed  I" 

"  What  wouidest  thou,  woman'?"  demanded  Crom- 
well; "somewhere  I  have  seen  thy  face  before;  what 
wouidest  thou  1  If  thy  petition  be  conceived  in  sod- 
Uness,  and  such  as  may  be  granted  with  safety  to  these 
poor  disturbed  realms.  It  shall  not  be  refused  on  such  a 
day  as  this." 

"When  Colond  Cromwell  &iled  in  his  attack  on 
F^rringdon  House."  aaid  Lady  Herrick— for  it  was  she 
who  knelt  before  him,  "  and  when  General  Gorirur  sur- 
prised and  cut  to  pieces  his  troops  at  nieht  near  Wam- 
ham  Common"— Cromweirs  brow  darkened,  but  still 
she  went  on— "he  fled  fh>m  a  disaster  he  could  not 
prevent ;  and  was  cast  firom  his  horse,  stunned,  at  the 
door  of  a  Widow  woman,  who  gave  him  ahelter.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  her  and  hers,  and  flying  from  a  batUe 
hi  which  her  own  son  had  fought;  and  yet  she  gave 
Mm  rest  and  comfort  and  opposed  that  ▼eiiraon,  who 
would  have  shed  his  Mood  by  her  hearth.  There,  too^ 
Henry  Lisle  interposed  to  save  Ms  life  and  was  suO- 
oessfttl:  otherwise.  Lord  Protector,  I  tell  thee,  then 
wouidest  never  have  sat  in  that  seat  wMch  thou  hast 
taken  this  day.  Condemned  by  your  judges  for  acting 
according  to  his  conscience,  I  now  ask  the  life  <^ 
Henry  Usie,  in  retnm  for  the  life  he  saved.  Grant  it 
—oh,  grant  it,  as  yon  are  a  man  and  a  Christian  I" 

CromwelVs  brow  was  as  dark  as  thunder;  and  after 
gazing  on  her  for  amoment  in  silence,  Ms  only  reply 
was,  "Take  her  away;  the  woman  is  mad— take  her 
away  and  put  her  forth ;  but  gently— gently— bruise 
not  the  bruised-4o— now  let  us  pass  on,  for,  in  truth, 
we  have  been  deteyed  too  long." 

Put  out  of  the  hall  by  the  soldiers;  her  last  hope 
gone;  her  heart  neariy  broken  for  her  child  and  her 
child's  husband,  Lady  Herrick  wandered  slowly  on 
toward  that  sad  place  where  she  had  left  all  that  was 
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dear  to  her.  The  gav  and  mishty  cavalcade,  which 
conveyed  the  usurper  back  to  hu  palace,  passed  her  bv 
like  oae  of  those  painful  dreams  which  mock  us  with 
stgfau  of  splendor  m  the  midat  of  some  heavy  woe ;  and 
before  she  had  threaded  many  more  of  the  solitary 
street,  robbed  of  their  population  by  the  attractive 
ceremony  o£  the  day,  a  single  trooper  galloped  up, 
oized  on  her  a  moment,  and  rode  oo.  At  the  tower  no 
rormalities  were  opposed  to  her  immediate  entsance  of 

t  prisoner's  chamber— she  was  led  to  it  at  once ;  the 
r  itself  was  open ;  an  unsealed  paper  lay  upon  the* 
tfJbHei  Henry  held  Margaret  in  his  arms;  and  tears, 
which  she  never  before  had  seen  In  his  eyesi  now  rollea 

Etifully  down  his  cheeks,  and  mingled  with  those  of 
bride;  but,  strange  to  say,  sniUea  were  shining 
ugh  those  tears,  and  happiness,  like  the  lainbow- 
SHP,  beamed  through  the  drops  of  sorrow  I 

'*Joy,  mother,  joy  T'  wove  the  first  and  only  words: 
*.*  jay>  iBothe^  joy !— Henry  is  pardoned  I" 


Orftglaal. 
THE  GLASS-LOOKERS. 

BV  J.  a.  OETON. 

Nbab  tfa^  waters  of  the  UnadiUa,  In  ibe  state  of  New 
York,  there  lived,  some  years  since,  a  lean  shoemaker 
and  his  sturdy,  well-  to-do  wife.  No  lousy  cobbler  was 
Samuel  Fish;  and  no  slatternly,  good-ibr-nothing  body 
was  Ruth ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  mouths  increased 
«pon  them  faster  than  they  could  well  fill  them ;  their 
lieim  of  children,  as  aunt  Eunice  said,  was  dreadful ; 
and  indeed,  the  good  man  and  his  family^  ail  told,  num- 
bered a  dozen  and  one  to  spare ;  and  could  they  have 
been  seen  marching  in  a  row,  from  a  very  respectable 
front,  made  up  of  nimself  and  vrife,  they  would  have 
run  down  nearly  to  a  point.  No  wonder,  though  he 
Industriously  plied  the  awl,  and  made  the  waxed  ends 
glisten  and  twang,  morning,  noon  and  night,  while 
she,  with  equal  aidor,  made  music  with  her  constant 
step  around  him,  that  anxious  care  with  them  was  a 
frequent  guest,  and  want,  with  difficulty,  barred  the 
door. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  good  woman  took  it  upon  her, 
one  night,  to  dream  a  dream ;  and  awoke  therefrom  in 
a  very  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  Her  first  impulse, 
was  to  arouse  her  husband,  who  was  sleeping  like  a 
log  at  her  side:  but  she  bethought  herself  that  he  had 
h£i  a  hard  day's  work,  and  after  all,  it  was  but  a  dream ; 
and  so  with  commenoable  self-control,  she  again  com- 
posed herself  to  rest. 

Half  an  hour  after,  ehe  awoke  in  a  state  of  joyous 
trepidation,  which  would  admit  of  no  further  delay. 
iTie  self-same  dream,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  had  pie- 
aented  itself  to  her  mney  again,  giving  an  importance 
to  the  subject  matter  thereof,  not  to  be  attached  to  the 
ordinary  vagaries  of  the  night.  She  shook  Samuel  by 
the  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  recount  it  to  him. 

She  had  dreamed  that  a  little  old  man,  in  a  tarpaulin 
hat  and  sugar-paper  smaU-clotbes,  stood  before  her; 
and  after  complimenting  her  and  her  husband,  as  very 
worthy,  well-disposed  people,  if  they  only  had  the 
wberewithall  to  live,  proceeded  to  inform  her,  that 
near  at  hand,  under  a  certain  tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
tJnadilla,  was  buried  a  rich  treasure ;  which  might  be 
theirs  for  the  takings  and  would  do  tliem  and  theC  little 
ooas  much  good. 

"  'Twas  the  ghost  of  Captain  Kidd,"  said  Samuel. 

*'0  no,  not  a  ghost  I"  said  Ruth,  starting. 

"Well,  well,  ghoat  or  no  ghost,"  said  Samuel,  "it  is 
a  singular  dream— «  very  singular  dream— an  extraor- 
dinwT  dream.    Twice  you  have  dreamed  it,  Ruth  V* 

"  Well,  good  Ruth,  go  to  sleep  again,  and  nmemher, 
iC  you  dream  it  over  the  third  time,  it  will  oome  true  to 
•  certain^.    Go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep  1" 

Inobe^nce  to  the  wishes  of  her  spouae,  the  dame 
JCS£?^.«  *k!**^  ^  ***'  ^"^i  •^  Samuel,  after 
2fSS2**S  ^  "*'  P^**  ^  »n«*»y  expectant,  be- 

Sd  leSSf  o^  toii  tf  h?'  *»•  «PI>«>«h«l  the  bad , 
WW  KDMwuoTer  lo  see  if  he  could  get  any  clue  to  the 


success  of  his  wife,  in  the  expression  of  her  featoieSk 
She,  good  woman,  with  a  start  of  terror,  opened  her 
eyes,  and  met  his  inquiring  gaze.  The  candle  fell  Snme 
his  hand  i  and  she  bounded  out  of  bed  to  extinguish  it, 
and  as  she  did  so,  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  Samuel,  what  on  earth  4b  the  matter?  Ar» 
youjEoing  to  bum  me  up  alive  1" 

"What  luck  1  what  luck r  shouted  SamueL 

" Dear  mel"  netumad  his  spouse,  " I  have  not  been 
asleep." 

Creet-feBen  and  diseomfitted»  the  shoemaker  crawl«- 
ed  back  into  bed;  and  then  be  lay  qulotlv  uBtU  daj- 
Ught,  b«t  he  lay  awake.  Whether  ma  wife  aiept,  he 
knew  not;  and  though  he  would  have  given  half  the- 
contenu  of  his  shop  to  know,  he  dared  not  disturb  her. 


Samuell  I  have  dreamed  it  agahi  1" 

"TlM  Lord  be  thanked,''  aaki  Samuel: 
wife,  dress  thee,  and  apeed  the  braakfeat;  while  I  my- 
self will  attend  to  the  children;  sad  thenwewiiigv 
and  consult  shaker  Brown  re^qwetlng  this  moat  singu* 
Ur  visiution." 
Shaker  Brown  was  a  taU.  veaerable  man,  of  near 


ihiee  seara  and  ten,  who  lived  hard  by.  HiakMigki^» 
were  laded  nearly  to  a  white,  but  hia  limba  retafaMd  • 
goodly  poition  of  their  vigor,  and  his  pure,  dear,  blna 


were  feded  nearly  to  a  white,  but  hia  limba  i 
goodly  poition  of  their  vigor,  and  his  pure,  c 
eye,  waa  still  delightful  to  look  upon.  He  had  | 
moat  of  his  life  as  one  of  a  community  of  shakera;  in- 
deed, for  many  yeara,  had  been  the  principal  of  one  of 
the  most  rmctable  societies  of  that  singular  sect;, 
whence,  havuig  emerged,  and  taken  to  him  a  youn|^ 
wife,  in  ids  old  age,  a  child  to  the  world,  but  deeply 
imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  hidden  thiiiga,  and  a  love 
for  the  mystical,  he  was  pecuiiariy  qualified  to  act  as. 
counselforon  an  occasion  like  the  preaent  Hither 
went  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Fish,  for  advice;  and  the 
result  of  their  vieit  was  satisfactory  In  a  high  decree. 
Shaker  Brown  recommended  that  Joe  Smidt,  an  itine* 
rant  vagabond  glass-looker,  who  has  since  made  quito 
a  figure  in  the  world,  and  waa  then  in  that  redon,  but 
few  miles  away,  should  be  sent  for,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  important  afiair  in  hand :  and  for  him,  » 
messenger  was  accordingly  despatched. 

Joe  Smidt,  at  that  Ume,  a  aturdy,  ruddy,  aquare -built 
young  fellow ;  in  manner  half  way  between  a  down 
and  a  sheep  thiei;  had  already  begun  to  lord  it  ina  small 
way,  in  matters  mysterious  and  occult.  When  he  ax^ 
rived,  he  listened  very  respectfully  to  the  narration  of 
dame  Fish,  but  did  not  oondesoena  to  ask  any  qaeationji 
or  to  gape,  or  wonder  over  her  dream ;  but  treated  the 
aubject,  in  aU  reapects,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  tliat  colfers  of  gold  should  be  buried,  that  sha 
should  dream  about  them,  and  he  be  called  upon  to^ 
bring  them  again  to  the  light  of  day.  He  tdd  aome 
marvdous  atoiiea  of  his  success  in  this  way;  and 
finally,  havina  aecured  to  himself  a  certain  compenaa* 
tion,  10  be  paid  in  hand,  by  Samuel  and  shaker  Brown  t 
beaide  an  equal  share  in  the  venture,  he  proceeded  to 
arrange  a  plan  of  operationa  for  disembowdiag  the  nar*- 
ticular  treasure  which  the  little  tarpaulhi  man  had 
mentioned  to  Ruth  in  her  dream.  He  exhibited  a  flat, 
opaque  glass,  or  stone,  about  the  slae  of  hia  palms 
which,  he  add,  was  found  in  the  grave  of  an  Indian 
magiciaa,  lyin«  upon  the  bonea  of  the  skeleton,  over 
the  heart ;  and  which  poaaeaaed  the  property  of  laveai* 
ing  to  him  the  hidden  thlnga  of  earth.  - 

Armed  with  this  invaluable  tdiam«ni  the  doak  of 
evenhig  vras  acarody  sufiered  to  approach,  when  8a»- 
ud,  ahaker  Brown  and  Smidt  aallied  forth.  The  tne^ 
a  sjpieading  beach,  indicated  in  Ruth*a  dream,  was 
easUy  found ;  for  thero  waa  a  biidga  acreaa  the  CaadU- 
h^  near  by  it,  hid  by  an  intervening  cluau)  of  Mem 
and  indeed,  both  Samud  and  hia  wife,  had  been  to  the 
very  apot  a  hundred  times,  hunting  for  thdr  cow,  er 
their  dgs.  or  their  childron ;  and  knew  the  tree  aa  well  a» 
they  did  the  butternut  doae  by  their  own  door.  Anrred 
thereat,  Smidt  very  graTdy  put  the  magical  glaaa  lnt» 
hia  hat,  and  that  to  hia  mee,  hi  such  a  manner  aa  to 
ahut  out  dl  the  light ;  whUe  Saraud  and  Brown  plaoe^ 
themaelvea  on  either  aide  of  him,  and  awdtedin  a  vmf 
toying  auspense  hia  ejrpected  rovdations.  Somi  Joe 
brought  down  the  hat,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  do-* 
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Kt,  infomnd  them  that  he  had  diaeovered  the  box  of 
_  d,  biuried  but  a  few  feet  below  the  auiface  of  the 
gfoand  {  bat  that  h  was  enchanted,  and  he  should  have 
to  break  the  spell  which  held  it  there,  before  it  covld  be 
got  at  ^ 

Satiafled  with  this,  as  a  precuner,  the  party  returned 
to  Samuel's  house,  where  Ruth  and  Mra.  Brown  anz- 
Sonsly  awaited  them.  And  there,  Smldt  showed  a 
atronff  inclination  to  remain  for  tiie  night ;  but  the  ar- 
dor of  the  othen  was  too  much  arouMd  to  permit  of 
iniieciYity :  they  inalBted,  with  much  show  or  reaion. 
that  a  delay  of  even  one  night  waa  full  of  danger;  and 
that  the  only  aafe  course  was  to  make  sure  of  the  trea- 
Mue  while  it  was  within  their  reach.  Joe  was  obliged 
to  give  way :  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  shovels  and 
other  implements  could  be  got  together,  thejiarty,  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  Ruth  and  Mn.  Brown,  re- 
turned to  the  spot;  where,  by  this  time,  many  hopes 
and  fean  had  become  centred. 

Joe  nowdlspoaadhimself  to  play  his  part  with  effect 
Assuming  all  the  dignity  of  bearing  which  he  could 
command,  he  prooeeoed  to  describe  a  circle  around  the 
tMe;  and' stepping  within  it,  he  pronounced  some  ca« 
balistic  words,  or  wofds,  at  least  of  unknown  sound 
and  import  to  his  aodlton.  Having,  by  this  ceremony, 
taken  possesflion  of  the  nound,  as  he  termed  it,  he 
charged  his  associates,  that,  while  the  work  was  in 
piogWBS,  they  must  not  on  peril  of  their  lives,  or,  what 
with  thorn  was  of  equal  moment,  the  loss  of  the  trea- 
sure now  so  nearly  within  their  grasp,  utter  a  single 
word :  and,  stationing  Ruth  and  Mra.  Brown  a  little 
away,  as  an  outpost,  to  guard  against  surprise,  he  seiz- 
ed a  bar,  and  the  three  men  fell  most  lustily  to  diffginf. 

Near  by  the  scene  of  these  events,  was  a  little  vfl- 
lage;  and  Indeed,  the  houses  of  Samuel  Fish  and 
shaker  Brown  might  be  said  to  form  its  extreme  sub- 
urb in  the  direction  of  the  river.  The  moving  spirit  of 
this  place,  was  Colonel  Spreeaway ;  a  drinking,-  gam- 
bling, roistering  merchant :  and  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, the  business  of  the  day  having  been  brought  to  a 
dose,  he  sat  in  his  store,  with  several  of  his  boon  com- 
panions, to  a  late  hour;  and  they  made  themselves 
merry  with  story  telling  and  brandy  and  sugar.  At 
length  some  one  of  the  company  said : 

"What  can  have  brought  Joe  Smidt  here?  I  saw 
him  pass  by  my  shop  to-day." 

«  Tea,  and  he  stopped  at  Fish's,"  said  another. 

"  My  wife  was  by  there  after  dark,'*  remarked  a  third. 
'*and  saw  shaker  Brown  through  the  window,  and 
another  man.    FU  wager  it  was  Joe.'* 

**That  puts  me  in  mind,"  said  the  colonel,  "that  I 
saw  three  men  going  across  the  fields  toward  the  river, 
as  I  was  coming  home  to-night,  over  the  bridge.  One 
oi  them,  I  knew  was  Brown,  for  he  cannot  do  easily 
mistaken ;  but  it  was  so  dark  that  I  oould  not  make 
out  the  othere." 

"  Some  new  money-digging  humbug,  I'll  warrant," 
Bald  another. 

"And  if  so,*'  continued  the  colonel.  ^  they  are  at  It 
now :  and  I  move,  boys,  we  have  a  little  sport  Gome, 
m  lock  up,  and  we'll  taike  a  turn  down  by  the  bridae.'* 

This  proportion  met  with  universal  fiivor;  andthe 
company,  to  the  numberof  half  a  doien.  set  forth,  and 
Boon  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nver.  Dividing 
off  into  little  scouting  parties.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  money-dlggen  were  discovered,  who.  by  tlQs  time, 
by  dint  or  sweat  and  vigorous  blows,  had  aucceeded  In 
excavating  a  hole  of  considerable  else  in  the  loose, 
gravelly  earth.  Having  maintained  a  acrupulous  si- 
lence, and  cut  through  the  matted  roots  of  the  beech, 
with  a  chisel,  they  had  got  on  with  little  noise  and  the 
More  speed ;  until  the  shoulden  of  tall  shaker  Brown, 
as  he  itowly  erected  himself  In  dlschardng  his  shovel's 
burden,  hardly  exceeded  in  altitude  me  level  of  the 
turf. 

Carefully  approaching  close  enough  to  ascertain  the 
position  ot  aflairs,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  with- 
out disturbing  the  sentinels  of  the  night,  Ruth  and  Mra. 
Brown,  who,  like  two  deaerled  river  nymphs^  stood 
ak>ne  at  a  little  distance  from  their  fliends.  but  eyes 
and  soul  absorbed  in  what  was  going  on  In  the  pit  the 
colonel  and  his  foUowera  re-assembled  near  the  Mdge. 
There  was  a  large  bright  moon,  but  an  occasional  doud 
paaaad  ovarii;  and  aelectlsg  a  momMit  when  It  waa 


obscured,  they  betook  themseWea  to  the  bridge:  and, 
presently,  the  dlgsers  were  interrupted  by  a  noise,  av 
of  a  thousand  cattle  upon  it  Mra.  Brown  screamed 
and  fled  toward  the  pit;  but  Ruth,  with  maseullna 
coursffe,  stood  her  around.  Joe  Smidt  dropped  hia 
shovel,  and  cautionuy  peered  around;  and  then  mo- 
tioned ahaker  Brown  to  iielp  himself  out  upon  the  level 
earth  to  reconnoitre.  Thia  the  old  gentleman  did  with 
some  difficulty;  but  by  the  time  ha  csme  in  sight  of 
the  bridge,  all  was  still.  The  moon  waa  shinhig  brigha- 
ly  again ;  the  bridge  waa  bare  and  cold,  and  not  a  liv* 
ibtf  thing  to  be  seen  In  any  direetlon.  Alter  waiting  « 
little  time,  he  returned,  and  expreaaed  to  Ma  compan- 
iona,  by  mute  looka  aad  geatuiae.  Ma  Inability  to  ex- 
plain toe  atmnge  ooeunence :  ana  ao,  afbsr  wonderlnir 
In  sUenee  a  minute  or  two,  the  tiio  proceeded  In  thev 


Soon,  however,  they  were  startled  and  alarmed  by  a 
moat  viaorouscaterwmiilng,  sat  upon  aH  aldaa  of  ihaaii 
and  In  their  Immediate  neighborhood :  and  aeieamaaad 
acreechea,  as  of  a  acore  of  panthera,  aaooeeded  i  aad 
every  vailetv  of  noiae  which  mortalorgana  nay  be  am^ 
posed  capable  of  producing.  The  aounda  ware  enouch 
to  curdle  one's  blood  in  his  vdna.  The  women  shriek- 
ed )  and  the  men,  not  excepting  the  king  coniuMr,  Jo% 
turned  pale.  And  now,  to  add  to  their  aflfHght,  amidal 
the  din,  were  aeen  atiange  beings,  on  all  feura.  leaping 
like  frogs  from  bush  to  bush ;  ana  turning  with  threat- 
ening, and  to  the  excited  imaginations  or  the  money- 
(hggers,  hellish  aspect,  towanl  the  pit  It  waa  too 
much  for  h uman  strength  to  bear.  Joe  Smidt,  Samuel 
Fish,  and  ahaker  Brown,  bokl  men  tliough  they  weieu 
as  they  subsequently  proved  themselves,  when  matched 
with  nesh  and  blooo,  clambered  upon  terra  firma,  a» 
best  th^y  might,  and  taking  theur  women  betwees 
them,  broke  m>m  the  magical  spot  beset,  as  they  be- 
lieved it,  with  a  host  of  devils  from  the  infernal  region^ 
and  fled  toward  home. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  is  probable,  that  Smidt,  although 
well  aware  he  was  decdving  others,  was  not  deceifid 
himself.  But  now  he  appears  to  have  been  caught  itt 
one  of  his  own  snares.  Unable  to  account  for  the  sin^ 
gvltLr  interruptions  they  had  experienced,  he  came  to 
me  sage  conclusion,  that,  in  the  practice  of  his  comu- 
retions,  he  bad  indeed  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  in- 
visible worid ;  and  spirits,  it  would  seem,  that  it  might 
be  no  very  easy  matter  to  quell. 

Colonel  Spreeaway  and  hie  friends,  as  aoon  as- the 
ooaat  was  clear,  gathered  around  the  pit,  and  enjoyed 
a  hearty  laugh.  There  lay  the  shovels,  and  ban,  and 
picks,  as  they  had  been  dropped,  in  the  alarm  which 
seized  upon  those  who  had  them  in  use  t  and  the  li^ta 
by  which  they  had  worked,  were  left  burning.  Dlo- 
patching  one  of  his  fellows  in  pureuit  of  the  diggers,  to 
make  sure  aeainat  a  suiprise  in  return,  the  colonel  sent 
another  to  his  store  after  an  old  box  and  aome  nalla. 
Theee  preaently  arrived,  wheq  the  box  waa  filled  with 
stones,  nailed  down,  and  lowered  Into  the  pit ;  and  the 
party  now  hi  possesrion,  commenced  digging  In  turn. 
They  sunk  a  hole  aome  two  or  three  VMt  otAom  tho 
depth  previonslsrattsineds  and  placing  the  box  theretn, 
piled  atones  upon  It,  and  finiahed  by  amoothing  the 
surface,  aa  neariy  aa  poaolble,  to  the  shime  in  which 
they  found  it  lUs  done,  they  retired  to  their  aevatil 
Vomes. 

The  money-diggers,  meanwhile,  were  brooding  over 
their  discomfiture  at  shaker  Brown*e.  Their  appear* 
anoe  was  dracgled  and  woe-begone  In  the  extiene^ 
and  to  add  to  tStlf  despondency.  Joe  had  made  the  aa- 
toundhig  dladoaure.  that  he  had  felt  the  hoz  of  gold 
once  that  night,  with  hie  ahovel,  juot  aa  Mia.  Brown 
acreamed ;  when  It  moved  away  from  Ma  touch,  grating- 
aa  it  went;  and  very  likely  had  gone  to  the  other  aide 
of  the  tree,  if  not  farther.  ThIa  sad  efibct  of  the  unforw 
tunate  scream  made  Mra.  Brown,  for  the  time  befatf,  a 
sort  of  acape-soat,  on  which  the  reat  were  diapoaed  ta 
lay,  not  only  their  sins,  but  their  misfortunes;  and  oe» 
casioned  her  being  regarded  with  sinister  Tooka,  even 
by  her  doting  husband;  and  Ruth,  not  content  with 
this.  In  that  aplrit  of  charity,  which  one  woman  oeea- 
sionally  delighta  to  exhibit  to  another,  added  a  variety 
of  taunting  expressions;  so  that  the  pale,  but  round- 
fibced  and  handaome  Mra.  Brown  kept  aloof  In  a  comer,, 
und  pouted  by  heraelC 
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I  By  ind  by,  Smidt  mmI  Suniial  gatbend  oompomiie 
■ad  courage  enough  to  rewUkt  the  ecene  of  their  ume- 
eouDtable  adrentures.  They  found  every  thlnr  quiet, 
and  to  appearance,  as  they  had  left  it ;  except  that  the 
oandlea  had  burned  low.  These  they  ezttnguished, 
and  piling  some  loose  brushwood  over  the  pit,  to  con- 
ceal It  as  much  as  possible  from  chance  of  ooaervaiion^ 
they  finally  adioumed  for  the  night. 

The  day  foUowing  was  devoted  bv  the  msle  part  of 
the  money-diggers-  to  rest  Samuel  slept ;  but  Ruth, 
as  usual,  was  astir.  Her  ftith  in  the  truth  of  her  dream 
was  by  no  means  shaken;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
to  have  gathered  strength  from  the  very  obstacles 
which  had  presented  themselves  in  the  way  of  lis  ful- 
ttment  In  £wt,  she  was  In  a  sort  of  bewUderment 
'^^slons  of  wealth  and  the  pleasures  attendant  thereon, 
floated  thiough  her  brain ;  and  as  she  dismissed  her 
husband's  customera  from  the  door,  she  could  not  well 
Bsfrsin  from  assuming  some  unaocustomed  airs,  and 
tiesfing  them  with  an  indifference  very  foreign  from 
her  usual  vafiable  deportment  Some,  she  inibrmed. 
that  her  husband  was  sAdk^  and  could  not  be  disturbed 
—others,  that  he  had  given  up  his  shop,  and  tliey  must 
go  elsewhece;  and  othem  sUU,  that  he  was  about  to 
move  away  to  the  city  and  estal»lish  a  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  store.  No  wonder  those  who  listened,  came 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  poor  woman  was  demented. 

At  shaker  Brown's  the  scene  was  somewhat  similar. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  rather  frail,  and  found  herself  flurried 
from  her  last  night's  exertions.  Her  head  was  bound 
round  with  a  wute  handkerchief  for  she  hsd  the  tooth- 
ache }  and  she  would  gladly  have  obtained  some  rest, 
but  as  often  as  she  iay  down,  or  threw  herself  back  in 
her  rocking-chair,  on  her  pillows,  with  her  feet  upon  a 
stool,  and  her  tea-pot  on  a  stand  at  her  elbow,  she  was 
sure  to  be  interrupted  by  some  one's  calling  to  examine 
the  little  articles  of  wooden  ware  whieh  her  husband 
was  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing.  Indeed,  Joe  Smidt 
was  the  only  one  of  the  number  whom  worldlv  matters 
tlwt  day  had  no  power  to  disturb.  He,  the  shrewdest 
of  conjurers,  having  eaten  his  fill,  stretched  himself  at 
his  length,  in  Mrs.  Brown's  best  bed,  and  snored  like 
a  prince,  at  his  leisure. 

night  having  again  arrived,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
taken  their  places  aloft,  the  party,  as  before,  with  the 
Qxcepdon  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  left  behind,  like  so 
many  sheep  thieves,  stole  in  a  circuit  round  the  hills 
to  the  river ;  and  after  an  anxious  survey  of  the  placid 
water,  and  the  still  shore  and  upland,  resumed  their 
labor  in  the  pit  Joe  was  evidently  ill  at  ease.  There 
was  an  air  of  perplexity  and  doubt  upon  his  counten- 
ance ;  and  as  he  was  the  central  lumioarv,  to  whom 
the  othera  looked  for  light,  it  is  not  be  wondered  at  that 
every  movement  betrayed  uncertainty  and  apprehen- 
■lon.  The  shovels  were  operated  by  spiritless  wills, 
and  an  hour  or  more  wore  away  before  they  reached 
the  stones,  or  any  evidences  of  the  handiwork  of  Colo- 
nel Spreeaway  and  hb  friends.  Then,  indeed,  there 
was  an  increased  movement  among  them ;  and  when 
finally  the  box  Itself  was  laid  bare,  the  haggard,  clutch- 
ing joy  of  the  money-diggen  was  beyond  oounds ;  and 
the  greater,  as  pictured  on  their  faces,  that  they  dared 
not  give  it  tongue.  No  word  was  uttered — ^no,  not 
even  by  Ruth,  who  stood  staring  at  the  top  of  the  pit, 
like  one  transfixed  and  dumb. 

With  much  difficulty,  ibr  it  was  found  very  heavy, 
the  mysterious  chest  was  raised  to  the  surtace,  and 
plaoed  upon  the  ground.  Then,  while  the  hands  of  the 
silent  operetora  trembled,  as  with  the  palsy,  it  was  at- 
tached-to  two  poles  by  a  rope;  and  Ruth  readily  lend- 
ing her  aid.  it  waa  slowly  raised  between  the  four,  and 
borne  in  toilsome  triumph  toward  the  village. 

Going  by  the  fields  to  avoid  observation,  they  were 
about  to  descend  a  little  hill,  which  had  cost  them  some 
trouble  to  dlmb,  when  they  were  suddenly  brought  to 
a  stand,  by  a  company  of  men,  whose  faces  were  muf- 
fled in  handkerchiefs ;  anda  funous  assault  commenced 
upon  them.  But  the  money-digeere  were  in  no  mood 
to  be  trifled  with.  Formine  a  hoUow  square  around 
their  treasure,  they  gave  back  taunt  for  taunt,  and  buf- 
fi9t  for  buffet ;  and  grappled  with  their  foes  as  for  life  or 
for  death.  The  exact  order  of  the  battle,  however,  was 
soon  broken ;  for  Ruth,  with  a  quick  instinct,  perceiv- 
ing it  was  likely  to  go  hard  with  her  friends,  threw  her- 


self upon  the  box,  and  grasped  it  in  her  arms:  ai 
tiiereafter,  all  its  brave  defenden  were  down  and  lying 
prostrate  upon  the  tmfl    While  they  were  there  heii^ 


each  by  a  strength  superior  to  his  own,  one  of  tlie  aa- 
ssilants  undertook  to  disengage  Ruth  from  her  hold. 
This  he  found  Ho  easy  task ;  imd  losing  his  own  foot- 
ing in  the  struggle,  cavalier  and  box,  and  the  courage- 
ous spouse  of  Samuel  Fish,  together  rolled  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hilL 

The  reader  will  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  attacking  narty  were  no  other  than  Cokmd  Spree- 
away and  his  niends.  who  had  taken  this  rough  method 
of  doslnff  up  the  trickery  commenced  by  them  the  nighl 
before.  In  fact,  Ruth's  antagonist  was  no  other  thaa 
the  gaUant  colonel  himself.  At  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  the 
two  combatants  gained  thdr  legs  at  the  same  instant; 
and  disdaining  afl  pariey  or  manoeuvring  as  unwortlgr 
of  the  occasion,  Ruth,  rather  flew,  tlian  ran,  upon  her 
foe.  The  blacx  muffler  wUch  concealed  his  ieatures^ 
vanished  in  a  moment;  and  then  it  was  that  furrowsi 

had  as  yet 

hi  atwhdt- 

_      to  throw  her 

upon  the  novnd,  and  there  hoki  her. 

While  the  odonel  was  engaged  in  this  awkward 


vanianea  u  a  raomeni;  ana  voeo  ii  was  in 
loQg  and  deep^  which  time  in  its  nveges, 
apsied  him,  were  plondbed  upeo  his  foee  I 
Ung.    To  save  himself  he  wie  obUged  to 


passsge  of  arms,  othera  of  his  party  came  up,  and  seix- 
Ing  the  mysterious  box,  quickly  bore  it  away.  Giving 
tfaim  a  little  time  to  secure  thdlr  retreat,  he  then  shooE 


himself  dear  of  Ruth;  and  those  who  had  the  rest  of 
the  vanquished  party  in  charge^  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
doing  the  same,  they  all  took  to  their  heels  and  disap- 
peared. But  they  did  not  go  without  camrincwith 
them  substantial  evidences  of  the  fray.  Beside  the 
colonel's  smeared  and  smarting  visage,  one  of  his  fol- 
lowera  had  received  a  cut  in  the  throat,  which  threat- 
ened him  with  a  loclgaw  for  a  month :  and  another, 
whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  join  in  mortal  strife  vdth 
Samuel  Ftoh,  received  a  wound  from  an  awl,  or  some 
similar  instiument  of  war,  in  the  region  below  the  back ; 
which  compelled  him,  for  a  time,  to  dispense  with  tlie 
luxury  of  a  chair. 


Left  to  themselves,  the  money-diggen  gathered  to- 

'    mt  up  toward  the  sky,  a  most  wofiil  howl 

Slowly  they  turned  toward  home,  crying 

as  they  went ;  and  making  the  desolate  night  more 


gether,  and  sent  up  toward  the 
of  despair.    Slowly 


desolate  with  their  moans.  As  they  came  near  the 
village,  the  noise  they  made  alarmed  their  neighbora ; 
and  soon,  although  at  a  very  unusual  hour,  a  half- 
dressed  company  collected  together  to  listen  to  tlie  in- 
coherent accounts  they  gave  of  the  treasures  wlilch 
they  fimded  had  been  even  in  their  very  hands,  and 
cruelly  wrestsd  from  them  and  their  poverty,  and  turn- 
ed to  the  sustenance  and  ei^oyment  of  otlieis. 

By  daylight,  Joe  Smidt  ano  shaker  Brown  had  be- 
come comparatively  collected,  and  talked  loudly  of  the 
law ;  but  by  this  time  the  other  side  of  the  story  got 
wind.  Soon  thereafter  loe  quietly  decamped ;  but  no 
explanations  then  or  afterward,  were  found  to  have 
any  effect  upon  Samuel  and  his  wife,  or  indeed,  upon 
shaker  Brown.  They  all  believed  most  firmly,  to  tlie 
day  of  their  desths^  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  count- 
less treasures;  ana  although  they  came  to  the  conchi- 
sion  that  Colonel  Spreeaway  had  a  hand  in  the  robbery, 
they  entirely  discsided  tlut  portion  of  the  current  be- 
lief which  referred  to  his  agency,  the  depositing  of  the 
mvsteriotts  box,  where  they  had  found  it. 

In  short,  their  imaginsiy  losses  and  disappointments 
so  preyed  upon  their  minds  as  to  unfit  them  for  the 
bushiess  of  life.  They  became  dispirited-4ndeed,  bro- 
ken-hearted ;  and  ere  many  yeare  rolled  away,  Saroud 
and  Ruth,  (their  children  having  scattered  over  the 
world  a  thiuUess,  uncombed  set^  and  shaker  Brown 
and  his  wife  dragged  out  and  at  length  finished  a  mise- 
rable existence  at  the  public  charge. 

Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  Juiu,  Idls. 


pAcrroN  is  a  combination  of  a  few  to  oppress  the 
liberties  of  the  many :  the  love  of  freedom  is  the  im- 
pulse of  an  enlightened  and  presiding  spirit,  ever  intent 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  body  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  ready  to  give  the  alarm,  when  it  be- 
holds an  unlawful  conspiracy  formed,  whether  it  be  of 
rulera  or  sttUect%  with  a  dengn  to  oppress  iu 


THE  HQRBSS. 


Original. 
THB   BI^TH   OF   AURORA. 

ST  CHAf.  M.  US. 

Aaron  peepi  fbrth  from  the  gold  painted  akjr, 
On  Natnre't  sweet  boeooi  nnvefled  to  the  eye, 
Steeling  over  the  Sort  with  her  ikh  roey  light, 
An  riM  tianu  OB  their  hinges  the  portele  of  night ; 


JU  thej  crimson  her  faceUke  •  new  ijsen  brida^ 
OHding  temple  and  tower,  each  woodland  and  ivake^ 
The  Oeeaa*8  bloe  ware,  and  the  ilombering  lake, 
TUl  earth  is  awakened  ftom  slumbers  so  deep. 
And  fteshens  in  beauty  whilst  springing  ftom  sleep. 
Her  eyes  look  to  hesTen,  her  hand  points  to  earth, 
And  ilowerB  bust  forth  fai  ttieir  Joyous  birth, 
Enchanting  the  eye  with  the  forms  they  r— irntt 
And  filling  the  globe  with  their  grateful  perftime. 
Her  sorile  is  on  all,  and  her  sweet  flragrsnt  breath 
Reftwhingly  plays  o'er  the  pUlow  of  death,— 
Gives  strength  to  the  babe,  aa  she  floats  roimd  lis  bedr 
And  plays  mlA  the  curls  of  its  innocent  head. 
Than  roaming  afor  till  her  presence  doch  fill 
With  tones  of  r^loidng  eac^  valley  and  rHl— 
JDoylighl  has  broken— the  son  moonls  the  sky, 
And  illuadnes  onr  sphere  as  he  rises  on  hl^ 
flmUing  bright  on  Aurora's  now  fast  fadtaig  Ace, 
As  she  gently  recedes  throogh  the  regkms  of  space. 
Strewing  Uomoms  and  bods  on  the  dear  cherished  land 
She  loves  so  to  visit,  with  unsparing  hand, 
Till  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  old  Sol*s  burning  ray, 
She  is  lost  to  our  view,  in  the  brightoem  of  day. 


STORY  OP  AN  HEIRESS. 
I  WOULD  I  were  abeolate  queen  of  Britain  for  the 
■ptoe  of  one  calendar  month,  (no  treason  to  her  gn- 
cbua  m^eety,  whose  loyal  subject  I  am.)  The  sole 
and  siogie  act  of  mv,  or.  to  speak  legally,  our  queen- 
ahip,  should  be  to  aibolish,  disperse,  and  utterly  anni- 
hilate all  fashionable  boaidiag-schools — to  send  the- 
French  governesses  home  to  their  millineiy — the 
English  ones  to  asylums  to  be  supported  by  the  vol- 
iintarv  contiibutions  of  all  British  subjects,  who  desire 
with  heads  and  hearts— the  pupils  home  to  their  re- 
spective mammas.  But  what  mammas  1  Fashionable 
mie-lady  mammas.  Heighho !  our  right  royal  scheme 
is  impracticable.  Even  an  absolute  queen  is  like  the 
'*  cat  V  adage,"  and  must  be  fain  to  let  *'  I  aumott  wait 
upon  I  wnud." 

But  wherefore  and  whence  my  antipathy  to  these 
wi-diatant  mental  miseries  of  Britain's  wives  and  mo- 
thers 7  Because  I  was  trained  in  their  ways,  and  go- 
verned by  their  laws,  until  my  eighteenth  year ;  and 
because  they  sent  me  forth  frivolous  and  thoughtless, 
unskilled  to  find  the  path  to  happineaa,  although  I  haa 
from  nature,  beauty,  some  talent,  and  quick  strong 
feelings — from  fortune,  rank,  riches^  and  fashion — 
doubtnil  gifts,  which  embitter  woes  as  often  as  they 
heirii  ten  bliss. 

Tlie  events  which  rendered  me  an  heiress  were 
ffaught  with  shame  and  sorrow.  When  I  was  but  a 
helpless,  wailing  baby,  my  mother  fled  her  home  and 
ehild,  and  was  divorced.  My  only  brother,  then  a  wild 
but  high-spirited  youth,  ahocked  at  his  mother's  dis- 
grace, and  disffusted  with  the  unhappineas  of  home, 
absconded,  and  put  to  sea  in  a  merchant  vessel  trading 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  vessel  perished,  and  the 
crew  was  never  more  heard  of.  My  &ther,  whose  sole 
heiress  I  now  watL  loved  me  little,  and  plsoed  me,  when 
onlv  five  years  old,  at  a  boarding-school  of  the  highest 
fiuhion.  Soon  after,  dying,  he  directed  that  I  ahould 
remain  at  school  until  the  completion  of  my  eighteenth 
year,  at  which  eariy  age  I  was  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  control  of  guardians  and  teachers,  and  to  enter  on 
the  unrestrained  possession  of  my  princely  inheritance. 
Here  was  a  perilous  destiny  I  It  might  have  been  a 
high  and  happy  one,  had  I  received  that  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  culture,  due  to  every  rational  being,  but 
in  especial  to  those,  whose  wealth  and  station  confer 
4>n  them  extensive  social  influence.  And  in  what  pur- 
suits were  q>ent  those  precious  years  that  should  have 
moulded  my  character  to  stability  and  dignity  7  Exclu- 


sively in  learning  to  alng,  to  danoe,  to  play,  to  talk,  and 
to  dress  ihshioiiMly — ^I,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  nation's  wealtlL 
scareely  knew  the  names  or  nature  of  patriotism,  of 
beneficence,  of  social  duty,  or  moral  responsibility — ^I, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  life  but  to  ei^oy  it,  wa0 
unconsciously  an  exile  from  the  land  of  thou^^t,  a 
stranger  to  the  hallowing  influence  of  study ;  my  plea- 
sures were  '^  all  of  this  noisy  world,"  all  drawn  fipom 
external  things.  I  had  no  inly  springing  source  of 
joy-^no  treasures  stored  to  solace  the  mddenlife.  Oh  I 
happy  are  the  children  whose  infancy  reposes  on  • 
mother's  bosom,  whose  childhood  laugiw  around  her 
knees,  and  gazes  upward  into  her  loving  eyes  1  Home 
is  the  garden  whem  tlie  young  aifections  are  reared  and 
fostered,  till  they  rise  ffraduaBy  and  grandty  Into  the 
stateliest  passions  of  tne  human  soul ;  hut  I  ^«as  even 
an  alien  from  the  domestic  hearth ;  the  flow  of  flentle 
fooling  in  me  lay  motionless  and  chill,  **  still  as  a  frozen 
torrent."  yet  destined  to  leap  to  ruahing  and  impetuous 
life  unoer  the  first  dissolving  rays  of  passion.  But  these 
are  the  reflections  of  an  dteraa  character  and  a  m»- 
turer  age;  not  such  were  the  feelings  with  which  the 
young  and  highborn  Augusta  Howard  enteied  en  tlie 
career  of  fosluonahle  VSe, 

I  was  now  eighteen,  and  I  reaolved  to  avail  myself 
abundantly  of  my  legal  liberty.  I  took  a  splendid  real- 
denoe  in  town,  purchased  the  oompanionsnip  df  a  ton- 
nish  widow,  and  delightedly  resigned  myself  tOlhiflili- 
toxication  of  the  triumphs  that  awaited  my  entrance 
on  the  gay  world.  I  trod  the  spacious  apartments  of 
my  mansion  with  a  transported  and  exultant  sense  of 
freedom  and  independence.  I  danced  along,  the  mis- 
tress of  its  brilliant  revels ;  song,  arid  light,  and  odor, 
floated  around  my  steps,  and  my*  free  heart  bounded 
gaily  to  the  beat  of  martial  music.  Life  seemed  a  foast 
— a  gorgeous  banquet — ^I,  an  exempted  creature,  whom 
no  sorrow  nor  vicissitude  could  reach.  The  young  and 
breve,  the  affluent  and  noble,  strove  for  my  fovor  as 
for  honor  and  happiness ;  every  eye  offered  homage, 
every  lip  was  eager  to  utter  praise.  Ah !  it  is  some- 
thing to  walk  the  earth  arrayed  in  beauty,  clad  in  rai- 
ment of  nature's  own  eloiious  form  and  dye.  And 
what  though  it  be  not  fodeless  1  What  though  the  dis- 
robing hand  of  death  must  cast  it  off  to  "darkness  and 
the  worm '?"  is  it  not  something  to  have  been  a  portion 
of  the  '*  spirit  of  delight,"  a  diq>enser  of  so  many  of  the 
"  stray  joys"  that  Ue  scattered  about  the  liighwaysof 
the  world  1  Surely  loveliness  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  toy,  when  but  to  look  on  it  enobles  the  gazer, 
and  raises  him  nearer  to  truth  and  heaven.  For  me, 
although  in  the  firat  giddy  yean  of  youth,  I  knew  not 
how  to  prize  arisht  any  ^  of  nature ;  I  yet  folt  that 
the  joy  of  being  oeautifuT  springs  from  a  warmer  and 
purer  source  than  vanity.  StilTl  prized  too  hlshly  the 
potency  of  personal  attractions,  when  I  beiived  them 
absolute  over  the  affections.  I  lived  to  learn  that  there 
are  hearts  which  it  cannot  purehase. 

Meantime  the  gloss  of  novelty  grew  dim ;  my  keen 
zest  for  pleasure  began  to  pall,  and  the  monotony  of 
dissipation  grew  distasteful  to  me.  The  flowery  open- 
ing of  the  world's  path  had  been  bright  and  gay ;  but 
it  was  now  no  longer  new,  and  I  began  to  inquire 
whither  it  would  lead.  I  was  hourly  assailed  by  the 
importunities  of  my  noMe  suitora ;  but  I  was  in  no 
haste  to  abridge  the  triumphal  reign  of  vanity.  I  waa 
a  stranger  to  the  only  sentiment  that  could  render  mar- 
riage auractive  to  one  situated  as  I  was,  and  I  conse- 
quently regarded  it  as  an  event  that  would  diminish- 
ray  power  and  independence..  I  had,  too,  considerable 
acnteness ;  and  I  believed  that  many  of  my  most  ar- 
dent admirera  would  have  been  less  impa«uoned.  had 
my  dowery  been  less  munificenU    In  this  dass  1  waa 

secretly  disposed  to  rank  LordJB ,  the  handsomest 

and  most  assiduous  of  the  competitors  for  my  heart, 
hand,  and  estates.  I  was  quite  indiflerent  to  him| 
and  nis  pleadings  gratified  no  better  feelings  than 
vanity.  But  my  coldness  seemed  only  to  heighten  his 
ardor,  and  he  had  the  art  of  making  the  world  believe 
that  he  ranked  high  in  my  regard.  By  his  pertinacity, 
and  the  tyranny  of  etiquette,  I  found  myself  his  almost 
constant  partner  in  the  dance,  and  he  neglected  no' op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  the  deportment  of  a  favored 
lover.    Reports  wen  constantly  circulated  of  our  en- 


THE  HEIRESS. 


gmment  and^'Approaohinf  lUiioDi  jet  I  did  not  dlfl- 
1I1M8  him  fix>id  hiy  train ;  I  contented  myself  with  de- 
nying any  posiUve  encoaragement  to  his  pretensions, 
becanse,  though  I  did  not  love  him,  his  society  pleasea 
me  as  well  as  that  of  any  one  else ;  and  I  sometimes 
thought  that,  should  I  many,  he  deserred  reward  as 
mnch  as  another.  True,  there  were  some  young  and 
generous  hearts  among  my  suitors— some  who  might 
periiaps  have  loved  me  disinterestedly ;  who  were  cap- 
nvated  hy  the  channs  of  my  gaiety,  youth,  and  fresh 
enjoyment  of  life;  but  love  cannot  always  excite  love 
even  in  an  unoccupied  heart,  and  mine  was  alike  indif- 
ferent to  slt-^eo  that  I  was  in  danger  of  forming  the 
most  Important  decision  of  my  life  from  motives  that 
oucfat  not  to  iafloenoe  the  choice  of  a  companion  for 
an  nonr.  But  fete,  or  rather  providence,  had  resened 
apsinfiil  chastenin|r  for  my  perverted  nature.  Preed 
as  I  was  fit>n  the  ties  of  kindirad  or  affection,  I  had  no 
Mends  through  whom  death  mifht  afillct  me,  and  pe- 
cuniary distress  could  not  touch  one  so  high  in  R>r- 
tnne's  fK^or.  There  was  but  one  entruioe  through 
wWch  moral  suHeriuff  could  pass  into  my  soul,  and 
that  entrance  is  soon  found.  Notliing  seemed  so  un- 
IHiely  as  tliat  I  should  ever  nourish  an  unhappy  affec- 
tion, or  know  the  misery  of  "lovinC)  unloved  asain ;" 
yet  even  such  was  the  severe  discipline  destined  to  ex- 
alt and  purify  my  character. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  parish  church  of 
the  feshionaMe  neighborhood  in  which  I  resided.  I 
went  partly  from  an  idea  that  it  was  decorous  to  do  so, 
but  chiefly  from  custom,  and  the  same  craving  after 
crowded  aseemMles,  which  would  have  sent  me  to  an 
aucdon  or  a  rout.  Neither  to  service  or  sermon  did  I 
ever  lend  the  smallest  attention.  It  was  not  that  I  was 
an  unbeliever.  No,  I  neither  believed  nor  doubted,  for 
I  never  reflected  on  the  matter  at  all.  This  infidelity 
of  levity  is  a  thousand  fold  more  demoralizing  than  the 
infidelity  of  misdirected  study.  Wherever  thought  is, 
there  is  also  some  goodness,  some  hope  of  access  to 
truth ;  but  folly,  the  cold,  the  impassive,  is  well  nigh 
irreclaimable.  Oar  courtly  preachere  were  cautious 
not  to  disturb  the  slumbering  consciences  of  their  hear- 
ers, and  the  spirit  of  decorum,  rather  than  that  of 
piety,  seemed  to  actuate  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions.  But  a  new  preacher  was  sent  to  us.  He 
was  indeed  a  fervent  and  a  true  apostle.  When  he 
fint  entered  the  pulpit,  directly  opposite  to  which  my 
pew  was  situated,  I  scarcely  looked  at  him,  but  my 
ear  was  soon  caught  by  the  solemn  harmony  of  his 
voice  and  diction,  and  I  turned  toward  him  my  un- 
divided attention.  Ah,  Genius !  then  firet  I  knew  thee 
—knew  thee  in  thy  brightest  form,  laboring  in  thy 
holiest  ministry,  robed  in  beauty,  and  serving  truth  I 
It  seemed  as  though  my  soul  had  started  from  a  deep, 
dead  slumber,  and  was  listening  entranced  to  the  lan- 
guage of  its  native  heaven.  I  experienced  what  the 
eastern  monarch  vainly  soucht— «  new  pleasure ;  for 
the  fint  time,  I  trembled  and  glowed  under  the  maflic 
■way  of  a  great  mind— for  the  fint  time,  heard  lofty 
thought  flowing  in  music  firom  the  lips  of  him  who  had 
emb^lied  and  conceived  it.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
high  and  holy  strain.  It  was  a  noble  thing  to  see  that 
yonthfbl  being  stand  before  the  mighty  of  the  land, 
their  monitor  and  moral  guide— they,  old  in  yeare  and 
high  in  station,  the  rulen  and  iawgivere  of  a  great  na- 
tion— ^he,  devoid  of  woridly  honora  and  unendowed, 
save  by  the  energy  of  his  virtuous  soul  and  God-given 
genius.  What  moral  power  was  his— what  a  Messed 
sphere  of  usefulness !  It  was  his  to  wile  the  wanderer 
back  to  virtue  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquent  devout* 
ness— to  startle  the  thoughtless  by  the  terrors  and  the 
glories  of  the  life  to  come — to  disturb  with  the  awful 
forethought  of  death  the  souls  of  men  who  were  at 
peace  in  their  possessions,  and  lift  to  Immortality  the 
low  desires  of  those  who  had  their  hearts  and  treasures 
here.  Nerved  bv  a  sublime  sense  of  the  sacrednese  of 
his  mission,  he  did  not  spare  to  smite  at  sin,  lest  it 
should  be  found  sitting  In  the  high  places ;  but  his  di- 
vinely sentle  nature  taught  him  that  we  "have  all  of 
us  one  numan  heart,"  and  that  the  unerring  way  to  it 
lies  through  the  generous  and  tender  leeHngs.  dnarity 
and  entire  affection  for  the  whole  human  nunily,  were 


far  fainter  glow  into  the  bdsoms  of  his  hearere.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  aay,  that  none  ever  listened  to  him 
without  becoming,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  nobler  and 
more  rational  creature.  And  to  exert  weekly  so  sacred 
and  beni£[n  a  power  as  this,  was  it  not  to  be  a  good 
and  faitluu}  server  of  humanity  7  For  me,  virtue  aiid 
intellect  were  at  once  unveiled  oefore  me,  and  dieydid 
not  pass  unhoma^;ed,  I  imbibed  delightedly  the  srand 
and  exalting  sentiments  of  Christian  morality ;  I  had 
not,  indeed,  become  at  once  religious^  but  thanks  to 
the  "natural  Mesesdness*'  and  innocence  of  morning 
life,  I  wished  to  beoeme  eo,  and  this  is  much,  for  It  is 
"the  desire  of  wisdom  thai  bringetk  to  the  everlasting 
kingdom." 

I  left  church,  my  imaginatioa  full  of  the  young  di- 
vine. I  longed  much  to  meet  him  in  society,  and  find 
whethef  his  mannen  and  conversation  would  dissolve 
the  spell  which  his  genius  had  cast  upon  me.  Mr 
wish  was  soon  gratified,  for  his  society  was  mucb 
courted ;  and  never,  amor^  the  pretenden  to  exclusive 
grace  and  fashion,  did  I  meet  a  person  of  such  capti« 
vatlnff  demeanor  and  endearing  modesty,  of  mental 
superiority  so  charmingly  veiled,  as  Stephen  Trevor. 
Long  after  our  first  acquaintance,  I  expressed  my 
hearty  admiration  of  hira  with  the  frankness  natural 
to  my  disposition.  I  could  peroelye  that  my  doing  so 
arrayed  against  him  the  envious  jealousy  of  my  admi- 
rers, and  especial  of  Lord  B- — .  They  needed  not  to 
fear,  so  long  as  I  could  speak  of  4iUn  so  unreservedly. 
The  dignity  of  Trevor's  character  inspired  me  with 
such  profound  awe,  that  I  could  never  summon  cour- 
age to  offer  him  a  single  compliment ;  but  m^  bearin|r 
toward  him  was  more  courteous  and  respectful  than  it 
had  ever  been  to  any  other  man  of  his  ^ears.  He,  how- 
ever, had  little  in  common  with  the  circle  of  which  I 
formed  a  part ;  he  was  sometimes  among,  but  never 
of  us;  his  selected  friends  and  companions  were  of  a 
different  stamp,  and  my  acouaintance  with  him  wna 
consequently  limited  to  brief  and  occasional  inter- 
changes of  conventional  courtesy.  He  knew  little  of 
me,  but  I  had  perused  and  re-perused  his  lovely  char- 
acter, and  learned  from  the  perusal  how  to  solve  the 
saffe's  debated  qaestion  of  "What  is  virtue r*  The 
Sabbath  was  now  my  day  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  joy. 
I  looked  forward  to  it  with  the  rapture  of  a  child  who 
anticipates  a  holiday.  But  it  was  not  the  Creator  whom 
I  thus  joyed  to  wonhip ;  it  was  before  his  glorious  crea- 
ture that  I  bent  in  almost  prostrate  idolatnr.  Tes,  the 
flattered,  adored,  and  haughty  heiress — she  who  had 
trifled  with  human  hearts  as  with  the  baubles  of  an 
hour,  was  now  pouring  out  her  firet  affections  an  un- 
regarded tribute— was  won  by  him  who  alone  had  never 
wooed  her  fevor— to  whom  her  boasted  beauty  and  her 
boundless  wealth  were  valueless  as  dust  and  asbes^ 
and  in  whose  regard  the  lowliest  and  homeliest  Christ- 
ian ihalden  was  of  more  esteem  than  she.  Yes,  Ime* 
gination,  passion,  sensibUity,  long  dormant,  now 
awoke— Co  what  a  worid  of  sunerlng  1  Burif  sumxing, 
it  was  also  life— life,  whose  sharpest  pangs  were  worthy 
and  ennobling.  Why  should  I  Mush  to  own,  and 
shrink  from  describing,  the  heavenliest  feeling  of  my 
nature  1  Why  not  slory  that  my  spirit  turuMl  coldly 
away  from  the  frivolous  and  the  base,  and  bowed  m 
reverent  homage  at  the  shrine  of  wortn.  and  wisdom^ 
and  holiness,  and  genius?  Yes,  It  was  through  myed- 
mirarion  of  tiiese  great  qualities,  that  love  won  Its  iin- 
inpeded  way  into  the  for  recesses  of  my  souL  Bfeeeed 
be  nature,  that  gave  me  strong  svmpathiea,  idile  to 
struggle  up  through  the  trammels  of  a  false  and  feeble 
education  I  BlesMd  be  love — aye,  even  its  very  thome 
—for  by  It  I  was  firet  led  into  tlie  sweet  and  quiet  world 
of  literature,  and  felt  the  Infinitely  growing  joys  of 
knowledge,  and  learned  to  gaie  deOghtedly .  upon  the 
changing  and  immortal  fece  of  nature. 

At  tnt  I  had  not  thoujght  Trevor  beauttfuL  This  I 
remember  distinctly,  or  icouM  not  now  believe  It;  fbr, 
so  soon  as  I  had  marked  the  mystic  intelllflenoe  be> 
tween  the  outward  aspect  and  the  inward  neait,  hia 
fece  became  to  me  even  as  the  face  of  an  ancel.  Hie 
soft  daric  hair  flowed  meekly  away  on  either  sHe  a  fore* 
head  where  mental  power  and  moral  gimndem'  sat  fitly 

^.  throned;  his  eyes  shone  serenely  lustroua  with  the 

the  very  essence  of  his  moral  being,  aitd  the  saintly  soul's  own  holy  light ;  and  O  the  warn  benevoioioe  eC 
ferrorof  Msphllan^iropy  sheda  oonespondhig,  though  I  his  bright  smile  I   WhUe  he  preached,  the  Ught  from  m 
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llcbly  stained  oxiel  window  streamed  upon  his  figure, 
at  times  shrouding  him  in  such  a  haze  of  crimson  or 
golden  splendor,  mat  he  seemed  a  heaven-sent  seraph 
Srcled  by  a  visible  glory.    There  was  no  sorrowful  or 
paining  thought  blended  with  the  fflad  beginnings  of 
my  love.    Earth  and  sky  seemed  br^hter  tnan  before^ 
human  faces  wore  happier  smiles,  and  all  living  things 
were  girdled  by  mv  widening  tenderness.  I  sought  out 
dear  poesy,  and  learnt  her  sweet  low  hymns,  and 
chaunted  them  softly  to  my  own  glad  heart.    I  held 
high  commune  with  the  mighty  of  old,  the  men  of  re- 
Qpwn,  for  what  but  ffenius  can  be  the  interpreter  of 
passion  1    The  world-weaiiness  had  passed  away ;  I 
descried  from  afar  the  transient  aboae  of  happiness, 
and  I  resigned  myself  to  the  current  of  events,  which  1 
hoped  would  drift  me  toward  it.    I  knew  not  of  the 
gulf  that  yawned  between.    There  was  not,  perhaps. 
one  of  my  acquaintance  who  would  not  have  regaraea 
as  a  debasement  my  alliance  with  a  poor  curate,  such 
as  Trevor,  and  I  was  as  yet  so  far  tainted  with  their 
false  notions,  as  to  inteipret  his  slowness  in  seeking 
mv  intimacy  into  the  timidity  of  a  humble  adorer. 
Often,  as  I  caught  his  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  me.  I 
translated  his  pitying  or  reprovine  dlentness  into  the 
language  of  admiration,  to  which  I  was  so  much  better 
accustomed.    I  had  not  yet  attained  to  true  lover's  per- 
fect humbleness.    I  knew  not  that  Trevor's  unworld- 
Uness  would  reckon  a  virtue  of  more  account  than  an 
estate  In  a  wife's  dowry ;  or  that  he  would  never  think 
of  finding  his  life's  friend  in  such  a  giddy  fluttering 
child  of  lolly  as  I  appeared  to  be — as,  but  for  my  love 
of  him,  I  would  have  been.    But  I  was  soon  to  know 
the  passion's  "pain  and  power,"  the  wasting  restless- 
ness of  doubt  and  fear,    I  soon  grew  pevish  and  "  im- 
patient-hearted ;"  as  I  marked  the  manv  occasions  of 
seeking  my  society,  which  he  let  pass  unheeded,  I  grew 
wearv,  wearv  of  crowded  assemblies,  where  I  in  vain 
watched  for  his  foce,  and  listened  for  his  voice.    And 
when  he  did  come,  and  when  he  greeted  me  with  his 
placid  and  gracious  smile,  I  felt  the  sick  diill  of  h<»e- 
lessness  steal  over  me,  as  I  contrasted  his  mild  indif- 
fereuoe  with  the  passionate  worship  of  my  own  "  shut 
and  silent  heart.''    Sometimes  I  landed  that  he  was 
'rapt  too  high  in  heavenly  contemplation  to  dream  of 
earthly  love.    His  enthuoasm  too,  glowing  as  it  was, 
was  yet  so  holy,  so  calm  I   But  Is  not  enthusiasm  ever 
calok  and  always  holy  1  And  does  not  true  insight  into 
the  ufe  of  things  convince  us  that  the  loftiest  and 
purest  intellects  are  ever  twin-bom  with  the  warmest 
hearts,  that  tenderness  and  genius  are  seldom  or  never 
divorced?   When  I  witnessed  Trevor's  fervent  piety, 
and  heard  hid  touching  eloquence,  I  felt  that  thev  both 
q>rang  from  the  pure  depths  of  an  affectionate  heart; 
I  knew  that  he  woald  love  loftily,  holily,  and  for  ever; 
bat  I  feared,  alas,  alas  I  that  I  could  never  be  the  bles- 
sed object  of  his  love.    I  had  found  the  only  human 
being  who  could  call  forth  the  latent  enerdes  and  af- 
lections  of  my  soul,  but  his  eye  was  averted,  I  had  no 
space  in  his  mought.    I  knew  the  firm  and  steady  cha- 
racter, on  which  my  weak  and  turbulent  nature  could 
have  cast  itself  so  Ibndly  for  sumkmI,  but  it  had  no 
sympathy  with  mine.    I  saw  the  haven  In  which  my 
heart  would  fain  have  "  set  up  its  everlasting  rest,"  but 
it  rejected  me.    Sometimes  the  thought  would  arise 
that,  could  he  know  of  mv  devotional  attachment,  be 
would  not  fisdl  to  yield  a  rich  return.    But  could  the 
raising  of  an  eye-lash  have  gained  his  love,  at  the  risk 
of  revealing  my  own,  the  revealment  would  not  have 
been  made.     I  would  have  rejected  his  regard  if  it 
sprang  from  such  a  source.    This  was  not  piide,  nor 
pxejucuce,  nor  education ;  it  is  the  very  soul  and  centre 
of  a  woman's  being.    I  was  conscious  that  my  (Bce 
was  but  too  apt  to  betray  my  thoughts,  and  I  was  ter- 
li^  lest  anv  one  should  detect  mv  preference  for  Tre- 
vor.   Lord  E alone  suspected  it.    His  jealous  eyes 

were  for  ever  livetted  upon  my  countenance,  and  he 
alone  read  alight  my  wandering,  vacant  eye  and  chang- 
ing cheek.  His  shrewdness  had  long  been  avnire  of 
the  impassioned  temperament  that  lurked  beneath  my 
sportive  manners,  and  he  believed  me  very  capable  of 
lavishing  ray  fortune  and  auctions  upon  one  of  Na- 
ture's nobleinen--«  prodigality  which  he  was  doter- 
mhied,  if  possible,  1 3  prevent.  He  did  not  daie  openly 
t^  slander  this  hlgli  cfiaiacter  of  Titvor,  bat  he  Ind  i9* 


course  to  the  sneers  and  '*  pettjjr  brands  which  calumny 
do  use,"  in  hopes  of  depreciating  him  in  my  estima- 
tion. When  he  saw  witti  what  ineffable  scorn  I  smiled 
upon  such  attempts,  he  artftdly  insinuated  that  my  par- 
tmlity  was  known,  and  believed  to  be  generally  dis- 
couraged by  Trevor  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fessed his  own  disbelief  of  any  thing  so  preposterous, 
and,  in  every  way,  so  derog;atory  to  me.  This  was*en- 
tirely  false,  and  I  thought  it  so,  but  the  bare  imagina- 
tion of  such  an  indigmty  caused  me  to  treat  Trevor 
with  a  haughty  coldness  well  calculated  to  convict  me 
of  impertinent  caprice.  These,  however,  were  only 
the  feelings  that  predominate^  when  I  was  in  society ; 
they  partook  of  its  pettiness  and  turbulence ;  but  in 
solitude,  and  in  the  house  of  prayer,  I  felt  my  undeserv- 
ings,  and  knew  how  immeasurably  high  Trevor  ranked 
above  me.  One  Sunday  Trevor  was  absent  fVom 
church,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  a  dull  and  drowsy 
preacher.  My  imafiinat&on  firamed  a  thousand  reasons 
for  so  unusual  an  absence.  He  might  be  removed  to 
another  charge,  gone  without  a  word  of  parting  or  pre^ 
paration,  or  he  might  be  HI  and  dying.  My  worst  con- 
jecture had  scarcely  erred.  Pestilence  had  caught  him 
m  his  merciful  visits  to  the  dwellings  of  disease  and 
want,  and  he  lay  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  O  what 
would  I  not  then  have  given  for  a  right  to  tend  him ! 
Never,  in  his  proud  and  happy  days,  did  I  so  passion- 
ately wish  to  be  his  sister,  his  betrothed,  his  wife,  or 
any  thing  that  could  be  virtuously  his.  Had  I  been 
empress  of  the  world,  I  would  have  bartered  my  crown 
and  sceptre,  for  the  tearful  and  unquiet  happmess  of 
watching  by  his  sick  couch.  I  envied  even  the  hire- 
ling nurses  who  should  smooth  his  pillow  and  read  his 
asking  eye,  and  guard  his  feverish  slumber.  Poets 
have  celebrated  woman's  heroism  in  braving  plague  or 
pestilence  for  those  she  loves,  but  It  asks  none ;  to  do 
so  is  but  to  use  a  dear  and  enviable  privUego ;  heroism 
and  fortitude  are  for  her  who  loves,  yet  dares  not  ap- 
proach to  share  or  lessen  the  danger  of  the  loved.  Ac- 
customed as  I  was  to  conceal  my  feelings,  it  was  yet  a 
hard  task  to  mask  my  anguish  from  eyes  quickened  by 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  I  dared  not  absent  myseu 
from  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  lest  it  should  be  said, 
that  I  cared  more  for  the  danger  of  a  ffood  man  than 
the  heartless  idlers  whose  ridicule  I  dreaded.  I  rose 
from  a  pillow  deluged  with  salt  tears^  and  bound  my 
aching  temples  with  red-rose  wreaths.  I  danced,  when 
I  would  fain  have  knelt  to  lieaven  in  frantic  supplica- 
tions for  that  precious  life.  I  laughed  with  mj  lips, 
when  the  natural  language  of  my  heart  would  have 
been  moans,  sorrowful  and  many.  Every  day  I,  like 
any  other  wght  acquaintance,  sent  a  servant  to  make 
complimentary  inquiiies  ooncemlng  Trevor's  health. 
One  day,  In  answer  to  my  message,  my  servant  brought 
me  intelligence  that  the  crisis  of  the  lever  had  arrived, 
and  that  his  fate  would  that  nLeht  be  decided.  It  was 
added  too  that  the  physicians  feared  the  worst.  That 
evening  I  ibnnd  it  impossible  to  continue  the  struggle 
between  the  careless  seeming  and  the  breaking  heart 
I  shut  myself  into  my  own  apartment,  and  gave  free 
course  to  sorrow.  I  fled  to  prayer,  and  with  incoher- 
ent and  passionate  beseechinss,  implored  that  the  just 
man  might  live,  even  though  1  were  never  more  to  see 
him.  I  read  over  the  church  service :  as  I  read,  recall- 
ing every  intonation  of  that  venerated  voice,  now  spent 
in  the  ravings  of  delirium,  perhaps  soon  to  be  hushed 
in  death !  I  searehed  out  the  texts  of  Soiipture  oh 
which  he  used  to  dwell,  and,  while  I  pondered  on  the 
awful  event  which  the  night  might  bring  forth,  a  sud- 
den impulse  of  superstition  seized  me.  a  resolved  to 
seek  from  the  sacred  book  an  omen  of  the  morrow's 
issue  i  and,  opening  it  at  hazard,  determined  to  regard 
the  first  verse  that  should  present  itself  as  the  oracle 
of  destiny.  The  words  that  met  my  eycB  were  appal- 
lingly appropriate,  *'  He  pleased  God  and  was  beloved, 
ana  Uving  among  sinners  he  was  translated,  he  was 
taken  away  lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  under- 
standing, or  deceit  becuile  his  soul.  Being  made  per- 
fect in  a  short  space,  be  fulfilled  a  lone  time."  These 
awful  words  smote  me  like  the  fiat  of  doom.  A  wiki 
sad  yearning  to  look  even  upon  the  walls  that  enclosed 
him  ssiaed  me;  and.  with  some  dlffioulty,  eludingtbe 
observation  of  my  dom^stiosi  I  walked  toward  Tre- 
voi's  house  unattended  •n4  nnsb^teied,  thioogltdaik- 
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J  and  driving  rain.    Streets,  over  which  I  had  often 

been  borne  in  triumph  and  in  joy,  I  now  trod  on  foot,  in 
tean,  and  alone,  the  pilgrim  of  grief  and  love.  I 
reached  Trevor'a  house,  and  stood  on  the  threshold  lie 
•o  often  crossed  on  his  angel  errands  of  good  will  to 
man,  and  which  he  might  never  more  pass  but  as  a 
joumeyer  to  the  grave.  O  for  one  last  look  of  his  Uv- 
Ing,  breathing  form  I  And  there  had  been  timetf  and 
hours,  now  ffed  for  ever,  when  I  might  have  touched 
his  hand,  and  met  his  eye,  and  won  nis  kindly  smile, 
and  I  haa  swept  past  him  with  a  haughty  seeming  ana 
liypocritical  coldness  which  were  notUng  to  him,  then, 
or  now.  but  they  were  much  to  my  remorseful  memory. 
Convulsive  throbbings  Bhock  my  frame,  and  I  had 
ndsed  the  knocker  in  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
he  still  lived,  when  the  ever-haunting  rear  oTdelection 
restrained  me.  I  passed  to  the  other  side,  from  which 
I  could  see  the  closely  curtained  windows  of  the  pa- 
tient's chamber,  and  could  discern,  by  the  faint  light 
within,  the  giidinff  forms  of  liis  attendants.  Long  I 
paced  the  dm  and  silent  street,  gazing  upon  the  walls 
that  held  all  that  I  prized  on  earth— pourlns  out  my 
heart  lik&water  unto  one  who,  in  leaving  the  world, 
would  cast  back  no  regretful  thought  on  me-H>ne,  on 
whom  the  ponderous  tomb  might  shortly  close,  and 
shut  me  out  into  the  void  and  dreary  world,  with  my 
unregarded  love,  and  my  unpiiied  weepine. 

But  morning  brought  unhoped  joyj  'mvor  lived, 
would  live — my  prayer  had  ascended ! 

After  his  recovery  he  visited  all  his  acquaintance,  and 
me  among  the  rest.  I  now  met  him  for  the  first  time 
freed  from  the  prying  observation  of  others,  and  this, 
together  with  the  joy  of  seeing  him  after  so  painful  an 
absence,  imparted  a  cordiality  to  my  manner,  which 
seemed  to  fill  him  with  a  pleased  surprise.  But  much 
as  I  desired  to  please  him,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
make  any  effort  toward  doing  so ;  my  powers  of  con- 
versation were  utteriy  paralyzed;  and,  though  he 
stayed  a  considerable  ttme,  I  feared  that  he  must  think 
me  a  most  vapid  and  unintelligent  being.  Hitherto  I 
had  not  seen  Trevor  pay  marked  attention  to  any  wo- 
man, but  one  evenino;  he  came  to  a  concert,  accompa* 
nied  by  a  matron  and  a  voung  lady,  both  strangere  to 
me,  the  latter  a  frdr  and  interesting,  but  not  striking' 
beautiful  girl.  Trevor  and  she  seemed  to  be  on  im 
mate  and  even  affectionate  terms.  I  learned  her  name. 
It  was  not  his.  She  was  not  his  sister.  I  began  to 
know  the  tortures  of  jealousy.  Next  evening  I  was  at 
a  ball.  Trevor  was  not  there.  We  were  dancing  the 
quadrille  of  La  PagtordU^  and  I  was  standing  done, 
(at  that  part  where  the  lady*s  own  and  oppoate  part- 
nera  advance  to  meet  her  J  when  I  heard  a  lady  near 

me  say  to  another,  "  So,  Mr.  Trevor  and  Miss are 

to  be  married  immediately."  Thb  knell  of  my  happi- 
ness rung  out  amid  the  sounds  of  music  and  laughter. 
The  dancere  opposite,  stiuck  with  the  blanched  and 
spectral  hue  or  my  complexion,  cried  out  at  once, 
"  What  is  the  matter  7  Miss  Howard,  you  are  ill  1"  but 
with  a  strong,  proud  effort,  I  replied,  that  I  was  per- 
fectly well,  danced  through  my  part,  and  then  stood 

beside  Lord  E ,  who  was  as  usual  my  partner.  The 

ladies  were  still  engaged  in  the  same  conversation. 
"He  goes  into  Devonshire  next  week,  for  change  of 
air  after  liis  long  illness.  He  is  to  remain  some  time 
on  a  visit  at  her  father's  house.  I  underetand  it  is  a 
long  engagement 

Lord  E heard  these  words,  and  guessed  at  once 

the  cause  of  my  sudden  pallor.  I  saw  tnat  he  did,  and 
resolved  to  defy  his  penetration.  Never  had  I  been  so 
wildly  say,  never  excited  so  much  admiration  as  on 
that  miserable  evening.  The  recklessnees  of  despair 
bewildered  me,  and  in  a  sort  of  mad  conspiracy  with 
&te  acainst  my  own  happiness,  I  gave  my  irrevocable 

promise  to  be  the  wife  of  Lord  E ,    A  double  bar 

was  thus  placed  between  me  and  the  most  perfect  of 
CkKi's  creatures.  He  had  selected  one  (doubless  wor- 
thy of  him)  with  whom  to  tread  virtue's  "  ways  of 
pleuantness,  and  paths  of  peace."  whUe  I,  linked  in  a 
dull  bond  with  one  whom  I  neither  loved  nor  hated, 
njust  pursue  the  weary  round  of  an  existence  without 
aim,  or  duty,  or  affection.  I  was  but  nineteen,  and 
hanpinen  was  over— hope,  the  life  of  life,  was  dead; 
and  the  ftituie.  imagiaatioo's  wkle  domain,  nothing  but 
•nedlmaaddMolatsezpvMa.  ^ 


Lord  E made  the  most  ostentatSous  prepara- 
tions for  our  approaching  union,  which  he  took  care 
should  be  publicly  known,  so  that  I  was  congratulated 
upon  it  by  my  acquaintance,  and  among  the  rest  by 
Trevor  himself.  But  the  more  I  reflect^  the  more  I 
loathed  the  thought  of  marrying  Lord  E- — .  He  could 
not  be  Mind  to  my  reluctance;  but  his  avarice  and 
vanity  were  both  interested  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise.  To  a  man  who  had  desired  my  love,  ray  un- 
wlllinp[ness  to  fulfil  the  contract  would  have  been  a 

sufficient  cause  for  dissolving  it ;  but  Lord  E had 

wooed  my  wealth,  and  I  had  promised  it  to  him—liow 
then  could  I  retract?   Gladly,  indeed,  would  I  have 

Slven  half  my  fortune  in  ransom  of  my  rash  pledge^ 
ttt  such  a  buler  was  impossible,  and  I  saw  no  means 
of  escaping  the  toils  wliidi  my  own  folly  had  woven 
around  me. 
One  day,  while  I  was  revolving  these  bitter  thoughtiy 

and  awaiting  the  infliction  of  a  visit  from  Lord  E ^ 

a  letter  in  a  strange  hand,  was  delivered  to  me.   It  ran 
thus: 

"  Mt  dbae  AvGvsTA—Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  wild 
youth,  your  brother,  who  wa»  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  at  sea  when  you  were  a  baby  7  I  am  that  brother ; 
I  fear  I  dare  no  longer  say,  that  youth.  I  have  passed 
through  as  many  adventures  ss  would  rig  out  ten 
modem  novels,  but  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
little  brotherly  epistle.  At  last,  however,'!  was  seised 
with  a  strange  fit  of  home  sickness,  and  coming  to 
England  to  recover,  I  find  my  pretty  little  sister  a  wit^ 
a  beauty,  and  heiress  of  my  heritage.  I  understand^ 
and  you  are  doubtless  also  aware,  that  my  fether  never 
gave  upall  hope  of  my  return,  and  that  by  his  will  I 
am  entttled  to  all  his  property,  except  a  paltry  portion 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  you.  But  I  have  seen  yoo^ 
my  dear  little  giri,  and  like  you  vastly,  so  that  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  not  limit  your  portion  as  my  fether 
did.  I  candidly  confess  that  1  douot  whether  I  may  be 
able  legally  to  prove  my  title,  though  my  old  nurse^ 
who  lives  with  you,  and  with  whom  I  have  had  an  in- 
terview, recognized  me  easily.  I  shall  visit  yo^^  how- 
ever, and  I  am  sure  when  you  compare  me  with  my 
fethei's  portrait  you  will  acknowledge  me  to  be  your 
living  brother,  Hxhet  Howaeo." 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  clause  in  my  fether* s  wffl  to 
which  the  writer  alluded :  but  it  had  always  seemed  Co 
me,  and  to  my  euardians,  a  mere  dead  letter.  Some 
time  before  I  might  have  jrrieved  at  the  pmaped  of 
losing  my  wedth ;  now  it  filled  me  ¥rith  joy,  as  afiSird- 


ing  a  hope  of  release  from  Lord  E .    f  flew  to  the 

nurse,  and  found  her  ready  to  swear  to  'the  stranger'a 
identity  with  the  lost  Henry  Howard.  I  seized  my 
pen  joyfully,  and  addressed  to  him  a  few  hasty  lines. 

^  Mv  DSAE  BsoTHKE — If  you  be  indeed  my  brother — 
you  shall  only  need  to  prove  your  title  to  my  ovm 
heart.  My  sense  of  justice,  and  not  the  mandate  of 
the  law,  snaH  restore  your  inheritance  to'  you.  As  to 
my  portion,  I  shall  accept  of  nothing  but  that  which  Is 
legally  mine,  until  I  know  that  I  shall  \equlre  it,  or 
whether  I  can  love  you  well  enough  to  be  your  debtor." 

I  had  scarcely  despatched  thfe  billet,  when  Lord 
R—^  was  announced.  I  received  him  with  unwonted 
gaiety,  for  I  was  charmed  to  be  the  firat  from  whom  he 
should  hear  of  my  altered  dreumstances.  I  loneed  to 
take  his  sordid  spirit  by  suiprise,  and  break  triumpliant* 

Sf  and  at  once  from  his  abhorred  thraldom.  lie  was 
eligfated  with  my  unusual  affebitity,  and  was  more 
than  ever  prodigal  of  his  "Adorable  Augustas,"  ^tc — 
more  than  ever  ardent  In  his  vows  of  unchangeable 
love.  I  maliciously  drew  him  on,  asking  veith  a  soft 
Lydia-Languteh  air,  whether  he  could  still  love  me^ 
should  any  mischance  deprive  me  of  my  fortune  *t  O 
what  a  question  1  He  could  imagine  no  happier  lot 
than  to  live  with  me  in  a  cottage  upon  dry  bread,  and 
love,  sighs  and  roses.  I  professed  my  satisfaction,  and; 
congratulating  him  on  such  a  brilliant  opportunity  of 
provine  his  disinierestedness,  related  wliat  had  occur- 
red. To  me  it  was  most  amuring  to  witness,  first,  hb 
incredulity,  then  his  blank  dismay,  and  festly,  his 
languid  professioBa  of  constancy,  lodieronsiy  mlngied 
with  stammering  complaints  of  his  own  embarrassed 
dreumstances,  which  wotild  prevent  his  obeyteg  tbe 
dictates  of  alieciion  ky  urging  his  imnedlate  viiloa. 
A  short  poetponement  wooM  now  be 
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dbc  At  leasL  raising  his  looks  to  mine,  he  met  my 
mockin&r  and  derisiTe  emile,  and  saw  the  joy  that 
danced  In  my  eves.  He  thereupon  thooftht  proper  to 
discover  that  I  had  never  loved  him,  and  Toand  it  con- 
venient to  be  mightily  indignant  thereat.  I  nodded  as- 
sent to  his  sapient  conjecture,  and,  drawing  mv  harp 
toward  me,  suif  with  mock  pathos  the  first  fine  of 
"  For  the  lack  of  gold  he's  left  me  O  T'  Though  a  re- 
lease from  our  engagement  was  now  desirable  to  him, 
he  was  deeply  mortffied  at  the  manner  of  it ;  and,  ma- 
king me  a  sulky  bow,  he  departed,  while  I  triUed  forth 
in  menier  measure, 

O !  ladlea  beware  of  a  fklae  youBff  kaigfat. 
Who  lovet  and  who  rMet  away. 

So  ended  Lord  B *s  everlasting  constancy. 

My  brother's  return,  and  Lord  E *b  conse(|uent 

desertion,  were  soon  known  to  the  world ;  and  a  dan- 
gerous illness  with  which  I  was  at  this  time  seised, 
was  generally  ascribed  to  these  causes.  But  far  other 
were  mv  thoughts.  •  I  k>oked  back  with  thankftdness 
on  my  deliverance  from  the  danger  of  marrying  a  man 

so  worthless  as  Lord  E had  proved ;  and,  though 

the  means  of  beneficence  and  enjoyment  were  dimin- 
ished, I  looked  forward  to  a  more  h^py  and  useful 
life  than  I  had  hitherto  led.  I  had,  too,  proud  resolves 
of  vanquishing  my  predilection  for  Trevor;  but  a  pas- 
sion based  upon  virtue  is  so  indestructible,  and  the 
youthful  heart  dings  with  such  a  fond  tenacity  even  to 
its  defeated  hopes,  that  I  could  not  foreeo  the  desire  of 
earnine  at  least  his  sodetv  and  friendship.  I  could  not 
conceal  from  myself  that  his  pssionless  esteem  would 
be  dearer  to  me  than  the  undivided  homage  of  a  hun- 
dred hearts.  He  had  been  in  Devonshire  during  my 
illness,  but  returned  before  I  had  recovered.  My  sup- 
posed misfortunes  were  a  sufficient  passport  to  ms 
kindness ;  and  he  who  had  been  reserved  and  distant 
in  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  was  all  assiduity  in  the 
season  ot  sickness  and  reverse  of  fortune.  Every  day 
during  my  convalesence  he  made  me  a  lone  visit,  and 
every  day  augmented  my  delifhtin  his  socfetvand  un- 
rivalled conversation.  His  viats  were  those  of  a  Chris- 
tian pastcyr,  and  in  that  paternal  character,  he  one  dav 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  cheerful  fortitude  witn 
whioh  I  had  sustained  such  trying  misfortunes.  I 
I  think! 


could  not  bear  chat  he  should  1 


ever  loved  Lord 


« .  (for  I  saw  that  it  was  to  him  he  chiefly  alUuded,) 

and  I  impetuously  protested  tlut  I  had  ever  been  in- 
different to  him,  and  considered  my  release  a  blessing. 
This  avowal  seemed  to  establish  a  more  intimate  jfriena- 
ship  and  confidence  between  us,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  learned  that  it  was  Trevor's  brother,  (a  Devonshire 
country  gentleman,)  and  not  himself,  who  was  ennged 

to  Ifiss ^1  the  lady  whom  I  had  seen  with  mm  at 

the  concert. 

Trevor's  visits,  which  had  commenced  in  eompas- 
slonate  kindness  toward  me,  were  now  continued  for 
his  own  gratification ;  and  before  one  brief  and  happy 
month  had  passed  away,  I  had  won  the  first  love  of 
his  warm  and  holy  heart,  and  knew  myself  his  chosen 
one,  his  companion  through  time  and  through  eternity. 
The  lonff-sought  was  found— the  long-lovnl  was  my 
lover !  In  describing  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  re- 
gard, Trevor  admitted  that  his  former  intentional  avoid- 
ance of  my  society  was  the  result  of  a  prepossession 
w^ch  he  feared  to  indulge,  partly  from  a  belief  in  the 
report  of  my  engagement  to  Lord  E — ,  but  chiefiy  from 
an  opinion  that  my  education  and  habits  must  have 
rendered  my  character  uncongenial  to  his.  I  too  had 
my  confidings  to  make ;  but  though  I  shed  blissful 
tears  upon  the  bosom  of  mv  dear  confessor,  when 
owning  my  past  errors  and  frivolity,  I  did  not  acknow- 
ledge that  my  affection  had  preceded  his  own,  and  I 
was  many  months  his  wedded  wJle  before  he  learnt  to 
guess  how  long  and  hopelessly  he  had  been  beloved. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  each  other's  joys  or  sor- 
rows I  When,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  my  recovery, 
I  sat  in  my  accustomed  place  in  church,  there  was  not 
perhaps  one*of  my  acquaintance  who  md  not  consider 
me  an  object  of  compMsion.  Tliey  did  aot  know  the 
bright  reversal  of  my  doom ;  they  eonid  not  beUeve 
that  I  was  the  happiest  creature  who  trod  the  earth, 
nor  imagine  the  overswelling  tenderness  with  which  I 
listened  to  the  eloquent  preacher,  and  turned  fhrni  him 
to  kiok  upon  my  wan  and  wasted  hand,  where  sparidtd 


the  ring  of  our  betrothment,  as  if  to  assure  my  throb- 
bing heart  that  happiness  so  perfect  was  not  a  dream.* 

since  then  years  have  passed,  many  and  full  of  bles- 
sings. The  inheritance  whose  dmely  loss  gained  me 
my  precious  Stephen,  has  revert^  to  our  duteous 
cfaiUdren.  who  know  how  to  use  it  better  than  did  their 
mother  in  her  days  of  thoughtlessness  and  pride.  They 
exemplify  the  good  parent's  blessed  power  to  make  hm 
children  virtuous  as  himself;  and  wnen  I  see  them,  in 
turn,  exertinff  a  similar  power,  and  remember  that  all 
that  they  or  I  possess  of  gooanesiL  we  owe  to  the  in- 
fluence of  one  true  Christian,  I  am  filled  with  a  sublime 
sense  of  the  value  and  exalted  dignity  of  virtue. 

My  Stephen's  hairs  are  white,  but  his  heart  has 
known  no  chill.  He  loves,  as  fi>n<Uy  as  ever,  the  faded 
face  that  now,  as  in  its  day  of  Moom,  still  turns  to  him 
for  guidance  or  approval,  and  I,  etendty  could  not  wear 
out  my  love  for  mm ! 
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"Take  ofi"  thy  shoes  finom  ofif  thy  feet,  for  the  plao» 
whereon  thou  standest,  is  holy  ground."  Tes,  verily, 
it  is  so.  It  Is  the  soil  consecrated  by  the  ashes  of  the 
great  and  the  Kood.  The  Worthies  qf  Virgmia  I  Well 
msy  the  eye  kmdle,  and  the  pulse  throb,  as  we  approach 
a  theme  so  majestic,  so  lull  of  lof^  and  patriotic 
associations. 

Even  like  the  heroes  of  Ossian,  each  lining  froih 
his  cloud  of  mist,  do  we  behold  the  noble  array  of 
Patriots,  Orators,  and  Statesmen,  sweep  by  us  in  the 
sternness  and  grandeur  of  other  days.  Virginia!  a 
name  associated  with  the  proudest  days  of  English 
chivalry  in  Its  second  baptismal  with  the  blood  of 
freemen.  In  all  ages  the  patriot  of  every  land  shall 
turn  his  face  thitherward  and  do  homage,  even  as  the 
pilsrim  at  the  shrine  of  Mecca. 

The  Worthies  of  Virdnial  Let  ns  pause  ere  we 
enter  their  thrice  penetralia.  Centuries  disappear,  and 
we  behold  a  princely  saloon  In  which  are  congregated 
stately  dames  and  gallant  knishts,  the  grace  and  the 
chivalry  of  Old  England.  A  naughty  princess,  with 
an  air  of  stifi'  courtesy— her  queenly  bearing  but  ill 
disguising  her  woman's  coquetrv— is  presenting  a 
parchment  to  a  knightly  courtier,  who  kneels  to  receive 

They  are  the  Queenly  Elizabeth,  and  the  Chivaliie 
Ralbioh.  The  noble,  generous,  accomplished,  but 
unfortunate  Raleigh. 

The  parchment  contains  letten  patent,  granting  him 
full  power  "  for  the  discovering  and  settling  new  lands 
and  countries,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  christian.'* 
Under  these  auspices  was  the  country  now  called 
Vh^inia,  discovered ;  and  thus  it  is  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  must  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  early  worthies 
of  the  State,  as  without  his  persevering  enterprize,  this 
"  goodly  country,"  might  have  remained  sail  longer 
unknown. 

The  eariy  discoverera  give  the  following  description 
of  the  country,  which  would  of  Itself  be  found  suffi- 
ciently inviting  at  the  present  day.  "  The  eoyle  Is 
most  plentiful!,  sweete,  wholesome,  and  fhiitfuU  of  all 
othera;  there  are  about  14  several  sorts  of  sweete 
smelling  tymber  trees :  the  most  parts  of  the  under- 
wood Bayes  and  such  Uke :  such  Oakes  as  we  have, 
but  fiur  greater  and  better." 

Tean  pass  away,  with  their  sufTerings,  trials,  and 
disappointments,  and  another  of  the  Worthies  of  Vir- 
ginia appean  upon  the  stage.  A  man  distinguisheA 
by  all  the  constituents  of  greatness,  by  ail  the  attri- 
butes of  a  hero.  Intrepid,  braVe,  generous  and  perse- 
vering, daunted  by  no  perils,  dismayed  bv  no  hanfahips, 
his  clear,  vigorous  niind  penetrated  the  dim  mist  of 
futurity,  and  beheld,  though  *'as  in  a  glass  darkly," 
yet  did  he  behold  something  of  the  ultimate  greatness 
of  the  country  for  which  he  toiled  and  snflered.  '  In 
perfis  by  land,  in  perils  by  ssa,  In  Ihstiiig,  and  naked- 
ness,' a  captive  and  condemned  to  die,  he  adther- 
ahiinks  nor  It  dlemayed;  the  same  vnBMataig leso- 
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luUon  impels  lum  onward,  and  the  aame  buoyancy  of 
hope  cheers  him  in  every  difficulty. 

John  Smith^  or,  as  the  chroniclers  of  the  day  inva- 
riably distinguish  him,  'Captaine  John  Smith/  wai 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  great  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  shoula  be  regarded  as  the  sha- 
dowing wing  of  Virginia ;  for  to  ms  valor,  skill  and 
judgment  in  counteracting  the  subtle  policy  of  the 
^eat  Powhatan,  may  she  oe  said  to  owe  her  very  ex- 
istence. 

There  is  still  another,  the  beautiful  personation  of 
all  that  is  loveliest  in  woman — ^the  meek,  loving  child 
of  the  forest  whose  history  seems  like  a  tale  of  romance, 
with  its  sad  melancholy  close — ^who  rises  like  a  beam 
of  beauty  upon  the  sight,  winning  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  every  heart,  capable  of  one  solitary  response 
to  all  that  is  lovely  in  woman  and  heroic  in  our  race. 
"  That  blessed  Pocahoivtas,  the  great  king's  daughter 
of  Virginia^'  (to  quote  the  admiring,  if  not  loving  lan- 
guage of '  Captaine  John  Smith,')  luBams  forth  in  those 
dark  and  perilous  times,  like  some  kindly  spirit,  hush- 
ing the  tempest  of  savage  passion,  dispensing  comfort 
and  succor  to  the  disheartened  exile,  and  with  her  own 
gentle  bosom  warding  off  all  the  evils  that  threaten  the 
infant  colony  of  Jamestown.  Blessines  ever  upon  the 
kindly  savage,  the  loveliest  of  the  Worthies  of  Vir- 
ginia! 

But  we  will  delay  no  longer  to  enter  this  holy  of 
holies;  the  temple  of  American  greatness.  With 
hushed  breath  and  reverent  footsteps,  even  with  san- 
dals put  from  off  our  feet,  let  us  approach  the  shiine  of 
all  that  is  great  in  human  glory. 

Washinqtok,  the  ereat  amongst  the  august  of  the 
earth!  The  son  of  Virsima;  but  she  may  not,  she 
dare  not  engross  him.  His  fiime  is  the  world's.  It 
belongs  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  countiy 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  redeeming  from  oppres- 
sion. His  fame  has  gone  forth  wherever  the  stminffs 
of  freedom  have  been  felt.  "Wherever  liberty  haBi 
spread  her  glorious  pinions,  her  word  of  magic — ^her 
watchword  from  the  vale  and  mountain  top — hath  been 
and  will  be  forever,  Washimoton.  The  deep  peal  of 
human  voices,  like  the  heavinss  of  the  great  ocean, 
resound  that  one  name,  from  the  hoary  aifis  of  the 
Oregon  still  onward  to  the  snow-capt  Andes  i  and  the 
miffhtv  Alps  take  up  the  echo  from  her  many  peaks 
and  glittering  glaciers.  Let  Virginia  exult,  that  the 
cradle  and  the  tomb  of  earth's  greatest  belong  to  her- 
self; but  let  her  exult  with  awe  and  holiest  reverence 
—for  the  wide  earth  shall  claim  him,  and  his  cenotaph 
shall  be  erected  in  the  heart  of  every  freeman. 

Let  us  lay  aside  the  prejodices  of  party,  foigat  the 
animorities  engendered  by  political  exdtement,  and 
look  upon  the  Worthies  of  Virginia  in  their  umple 
greatness;  not  as  popular  leaders,  but  far-seeing  and 
(profound  statesmen,  true  patriots,  zealous  and  uncom- 
promising advocates  for  the  rights  of  liberty  without 
fioense,  and  republicanism  without  anarchy  and  mis- 
role. 

JxFFBEsoK,  the  sage  and  the  philosopher  I  He  bears 
in  his  hand  that  noblest  of  all  documents  not  the  result 
of  inspired  wisdom,  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence ;  a  document,  which,  whether  we  nward  it 
as  a  speciman  of  strong  and  fervid  ekniiience.  of  manly 
lemonstrance,  or  of  deep  and  solemn  appeal,  is  every 
way  sustained  and  wonaerful.  The  writer  speaks  as 
if  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  voice  of  a  great  and  outraged 
P^ple,  giving  indignant  utterance  to  its  many  wrongs 
and  oppressions,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  lae 
whole  earth  for  witnesses,  declaring  they  shall  be-en- 
'dured  no  longer. 

Had  Thomas  Jefferson  done  nothing  more  than  this, 
had  he  no  other  claims  upon  the  admiration  of  the 
country,  it  were  glory  enough  for  one  man.  Wherever 
oppression  has  planted  his  loot,  the  indignant  freeman 
4Epums  him  from  the  soil,  in  the  very  language  which 
the  gifted  Jefferson  adopted  for  our  own  aggrieved  and 
insulted  country. 

Jamss  MADisovr~the  accomplished  scholar,  the  ele- 
gant expounder  of  die  constitution !  Madison,  Ham- 
ilton and  Jat,  noUe  triumvirate  1  With  what  assidu- 
ous labor  did  they  bend  their  splendid  talenU  to  the 
task  of  rscommending  and  elnddadng  that  ^onsdtu- 
lloBpn|«isdfortlMbs4optte,awl  U»t  too  to  a  pto- 


ple  iealous  of  theur  ri^ts,  who  had  toiled  and  bled  in 
their  defence,  and  were  ever  on  the  alert,  lest  the  revo- 
lution they  had  achieved  should  result  only  in -a  change 
of  masters^a  people  nobly  and  virtuously  resolved  to 
see  to  it,  that  they  did  not  exchange  the  glaring  usur- 
pation of  a  foreign  power  for  the  equally  to  be  dreaded 
tyranny  of  aspirmg  demagogues.  Such  a  people  would 
regard  the  beist  and  wisest  institutions  with  distrust 
and  suspicion ;  and  whatever  appeared  to  throw  tight 
upon  the  proceedings  of  those  tney  had  delegated  to 
legislate  for  them,  was  read  with  avidity.  Thus  was 
produced  the  FedtrcMd^  a  work  that  will  bring  im- 
perishable renown  upon  the  great  men  whose  patriot- 
ram  and  public  spirit  called  it  into  existence. 

Jamks  Monbob— the  upright  and  modest  republican ! 
Others  may  have  been  more  brilliant,  but  no  man  cyct 
more  happily  illustrated  In  his  own  practice,  the  simple 
dignity  and  straight-forward  devotion  to  public  duty, 
so  becoming  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  Republic. 
At  last,  as  ff  to  affix  the  final  seal  of  worthiness  upon 
him,  he  was  suffered  to  depart  upon  our  great  day  of 
national  jubilee ;  the  day^  fatal  shall  we  dare  to  say,  to 
Presidents  ?  and  ever  ominous  to  tyrants. 

Patrick  Henrt  !  The  schoolboy  as  he  reads  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  and  feels  his  blood  kindle  at 
their  eloquence,  instinctively  turns  to  the  fervid  oratory 
of  our  own  gifted  countrvmen,  and  triumphantly  dies 
the  bold,  daring  Patrick  Henry,  as  worthy  to  compete 
with  the  great  Gieclan  himselfl  Then,  as  his  eye 
glows  with  enthusiasm  over  the  splendid  diction  and 
elegant  imagery  of  Wibt,  he  deems  him  more  than 
equal  to  the  Roman.  Half  in  wonder,  half  in  dread,  he 
pauses  over  the  keen,  cynical  Randolph,  whose  sar- 
casms were  as  stinging  and  adhesive  as  the  nettle  on 
the  burr  that  aimoys  mm  in  his  woodland  rambles. 

John  Mabshall  I  Who  shall  worthily  describe  this 
most  excellent  amongst  the  Worthies  of  Virginia  1  He 
who  wore  so  meekly  the  judicial  robe.  The  upright 
judge.  Acute,  skilful  and  profound,  let  his  crowimig 
grace  be  his  inUgrify.  Not  a  stain  hath  he  left  upon 
the  spotless  ermme.  With  no  rash  hand  did  he  pre- 
sume to  touch  the  ark  of  our  liberdes.  Woe  to  blm, 
who  shall  dare  profanes  ^▼en  with  a  touch,  our  holiest 
of  holies ;  yea,  tnough  it  may  shake  and  tremble  amidst 
the  tumults  of  popular  exdtemenL 

But  we  must  forbear.  ,  It  was  but  a  reverent  g^tuiOB 
that  we  wished  to  take  of  the  few  amidst  the  many 
Worthies  of  Virginia.  Let  us  veil  our  feces,  lor  we 
have  been  with  the  great  of  the  eajth.  Rather  let  os 
go  forth  from  this  inner  temple,  besring  with  us  a  por- 
uoQ  of  their  own  spirit  With  lips  touched  as  with  a 
live  coal  from  the  pure  altar  of  freedom. 

Let  Virginia  be  proud,  as  she  weU  may,  In  view  of 
the  great  men  who  have  risen  up  in  her  imdst ;  let  hsr 
exult  in  her  great  gtoiy ;  but  let  her  see  to  it,  tliat  her 
march  be  stUTonward,  that  her  rising  sons  be  worthv 
of  such  fathers.  Let  ner  not  be  content  with  childisti 
retroq[>ection,  looking  backward  forever  upon  the  ra- 
diant scn^l  of  fame,  upon  which  is  Uazonea  the  names 
of  so  many  of  the  great  of  the  earth  who  claim  her  for 
their  parent.  But  let  her  go  on,  pointing  to  those  gneat 
names  as  an  Incitement  to  her  onward  career,  glorving 
in  her  re^endent  heritage,  yet  ever,  with  an  emulous 
ambition,  resolving  that  of  her  it  shall  never  be  f  '  * 
her  gtoiy  is  departed. 


Fob  Fivs  Dollabs,  sent  to  the  publishers,  free  of 
postage,  two  copies  of  the  Rover  for  one  year,  or  four 
copies  for  six  months,  will  be  sent  by  maii  to  any  part 
of  the  countiy.  In  this  way  a  subscriber  can  receive 
the  work  six  months,  making  a  large  volume  of  416 
pages,  with  26  fine  steel  engravings,  for  one  doUsr  and 
twenty-five  cents. 


Trb  SaaxKADB.— Our  plate  to-day  does  much  credit 
to  the  yohng  artist  who  engraved  it.  It  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  thing.  An  illustration  of  the  plate  from  the 
graceful  muss  of  Lucy  Hooper  will  be  foaad  on  aootlwr 
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cUIa,  and  the  main  incident,  according  to  the  ohroni- 
cles,  actually  occurred  precisely  as  related  in  the  poem. 
BALLAD. 
Miles  Btandteh  in  the  Hay-llower  came 

AcroeB  the  ttonny  wave, 
And  in  that  little  bttod  wee  none 
or  brnve. 


eirheaiti^ 


...^Mu  ui  Plymouth  to  procure  the 
affidavit  of  the  old  gentleman ;  but  alas !  he  is  away, 
nobody  knows  where,  dodging  about  among  the  hiUs 
of  New  England,  and  were  we  to  undertake  to  reach 
him  by  letter,  we  should  not  know  whether  to  direct  it 
to  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  or  to  the  long 
hard  beach  at  Nahant  So  at  present  we  can  only 
Aye  the  document  to  the  public  with  such  evidence  as 
we  have. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  ballad  was  founded 
in  truth,  we  have  turned  to  some  old  New  England 
chronicles,  and  find  that  the  whole  story  is  historically 
tnie  to  the  letter.  Captain  Miles  Standish  did  come 
aver  in  the  Mayflower,  and  his  wife's  name  was  Rose. 
Mr.  John  Alden  and  Mr.  William  Mullins  were  among 
(the  number  (that  came  over  in  the  same  vessel  Mr. 
William  MttlUns  had  «  daughter  whose  name  was  Pxis- 
VouL-N^ia 


-I   J     .      --.-  leptiir, 
**  And  see  if  he  will  give  me  leave 
^To  wed  hia  daughter  fair.'* 

Prlscllla  waa  tbia  daughter'a  name; 

Comely  and  fore  waa  she, 
And  kind  of  heart  ihe  waa  wtthal, 

Aa  any  maid  could  be. 

John  Alden,  to  oblige  hla  Mend, 
Straightway  to  Mullina  went. 

And  told  hla  errand  like  a  man. 
And  aak'd  for  hia  conaent. 

Now  Mr.  Mullina  waa  a  aire 

Quite  rational  and  kind. 
And  such  conaent  would  never  give, 

Against  hla  daughter'a  mind. 

He  told  John  Alden,  If  hla  child 
Should  be  iaclio*fi  that  way. 

And  Captain  Standiah  waa  her  choice, 
He  had  bo  more  tosay. 
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About  this  nther  singular  production  a  word  or  two 
najr  seem  to  be  necessary.  Whether  it  be  really  a 
genuine  antique,  or  a  more  modem  imitation,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  critics  to  discuss.  We  can  only  throw  such 
Ught  upon  it  as  we  happen  to  possess,  and  such  as  the 
document  bears  upon  the  &ce  of  it. 

This  ballad  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  editor 
of  the  late  iSoston  Miscellany,  which  valuable  monthly 
kicked  the  bucket,  if  we  remember  right,  some  time  in 
March  last.  Peace  to  its  ashes !  may  the  good  it  did 
Mve  aAer  it ;  if  it  ever  did  evil,  it  has  not  come  to  our 
knowledge.  It  certainly  did  not  accomplish  so  much 
good  as  it  would  have  done  had  its  life  been  spared  an- 
other month ;  for  the  said  editor  had  this  metrical  pas- 
sage in  New  England  history  all  ready  for  the  type- 
setters, with  an  explanatory  heading  that  ran  thus : 

"To  render  the  foUowing  relic  of  primitive  New 
England  literature  intelligible,  the  orthography  has  been 
modernized,  and  a  few  words  substituted,  at  a  gtusB, 
for  those  which  the  mildew  of  age  had  effaced  from  the 
manuscript.  For  these  unavoidable  liberties  we  hum- 
bly crave  the  pardon  of  the  '  good  old  Plymouth  gentle- 
man,' who  drew  the  ballad  from  his  family  archives 
for  our  esiwdal  benefit." 

From  this  remark  of  the  late  editor  of  the  Miscellany 
—no,  not  so :  the  editor  of  the  late  Miscellany,  for  it 
was  the  magazine  that  died,  and  not  the  editor— we 
should  infer  that  he  had  strong  faith  in  the  antiquity 
of  the  ballad.  But  that  editor  is  a  simple  hearted,  cre- 
dulous man,  as  men  of  genius  and  refined  taste  are  apt 
to  be,  and  we  confess  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  did 
not  procure  the  affidavit  of  the  "  good  old  Plymouth 
gentleman,"  toucliing  the  antiquity  of  the  paper,  sta- 
ting how  long  it  had  been  in  his  possession,  and  whe- 
ther it  actually  came  down  to  him  from  his  ancestors. 
This  would  have  been  gratifying  to  us,  and  we  think 
<more  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

Were  the  editor  here,  we  would  persuade  him  now 
to  write  to  his  friend  at  Plymouth  to  procure  the 
affidavit  of  the  old  gentleman ;  but  alas  I  he  is  away, 
nobody  knows  where,  dodging  about  among  the  hills 
of  New  England,  and  were  we  to  undertake  to  reach 
Kim  by  letter,  we  should  not  know  whether  to  direct  it 
to  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  or  to  the  long 
hard  beach  at  Nahant  So  at  present  we  can  only 
give  the  document  to  the  public  with  such  evidence  as 
we  have. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  ballad  was  founded 
in  truth,  we  have  turned  to  some  old  New  England 
chronicles,  and  find  that  the  whole  story  is  historically 
true  to  the  letter.  Captain  Miles  Standish  did  come 
over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  his  wife's  name  was  Rose. 
Mr.  John  Alden  and  Mr.  William  MuUins  were  tmong 
tthe  number  ithat  came  over  in  the  same  vesseL  Mr. 
WJIIitm  Muliins  had  «  daughter  whose  name  was  Piis- 
VouL-N«.ia 


cilia,  and  the  main  incident,  according  to  the  ohroni- 
cles,  actually  occurred  precisely  as  related  in  the  poem. 
BALLAD. 
Miles  Standish  In  the  May-llower  came 

Acron  the  ■tonny  wave, 
And  in  that  little  bond  was  aona 
More  cenerouB  or  brnve. 

Midst  cold  December*e  eleet  and  mbow 

On  Plymouth  rock  they  land ; 
Weak  were  their  hands,  but  strottg  their  hearty 

That  pkMie  pilgrim  band. 

Oh,  ead  It  was  in  their  poor  huts 

To  hear  the  storm-winds  blow ; 
And  terrible  at  midnight  hour. 

When  yeird  the  savage  foe. 

And  when  the  savage,  grim  and  din^ 

Ills  bloody  work  began, 
For  a  champion  brave,  I  have  been  told, 

Miles  Blandish  was  the  man. 

But,  oh,  his  heart  was  mede  to  bow 

With  grief  and  pain  nil!  low, 
For  sickness  on  the  pilgrim  Imnd 

Now  dealt  a  dreadful  blow. 

In  aims  of  death  so  fast  they  fell 

They  scorce  were  buried. 
And  his  dear  wife,  whose  name  was  Rose, 

Was  laid  among  the  dead. 

His  sorrow  was  not  loud,  l>ttt  deep. 

Fur  her  he  did  bemoan, 
And  such  keen  anguish  wrung  his  heart, 

He  could  not  lire  aione. 

Then  to  John  Alden  he  did  speak, 

John  Alden  was  his  friend, 
And  said,  '*  friend  John,  unto  my  wish 

"  I  pray  thee  now  attend. 

**  My  heart  is  sad,  *ti8  very  sad, 

**  My  poor  wife  Rose  is  gone, 
**  And  in  this  wild  and  savage  land 

'*  I  cannot  live  alone. 

"To  Mr  William  MuIlins,  then, 

**  I  wish  you  would  repair, 
«*  And  see  if  he  will  give  me  leave 

«*To  wed  his  daughter  fair.** 


Priscilla  was  this  daughter's  i 

Cnmely  and  fhre  was  she, 
And  kind  of  heart  she  was  withal. 

As  any  maid  could  be. 

John  Alden,  to  oblige  his  friend, 
Straightway  to  Muliins  went. 

And  told  his  errand  like  a  man. 
And  ask*d  for  his  cooaent. 

Now  Mr.  Muliins  was  a  sire 

Quite  rational  and  kind. 
And  such  consent  would  never  give. 

Against  bis  daughter's  mind. 

Be  told  John  Alden,  if  his  child 
Should  be  inclined  that  way. 

And  Captain  Standish  was  her  choice, 
He  had  bo  more  to  soy. 
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JUST  FIFTEEN. 


He  then  callM  in  hie  daof  hter  dear, 

And  •treightway  did  reiire. 
That  she  mifrht  wiih  more  freedom  speak. 

In  absence  of  her  siie. 

John  Alden  had  a  bright  btiw  eyv. 

And  was  a  handsome  man. 
And  when  he  spoke,  a  pleasant  look 

O'er  all  his  features  ran. 

He  rose,  and  hi  a  eoarteooe  way 

His  errand  did  declare, 
And  said,  •*  fair  maid,  what  word  shall  I 

•«>To  Captain  Slandiah  bear  1*' 

Warm  blushes  g low'd  upon  the  eheeloi 

Of  that  tUt  Bialden  then ; 
At  first  she  tnni*d  away  her  eyesi 

Then  hiok*d  at  John  again ; 

And  then,  with  downcast  modest  mein. 
She  said  with  iremblfaig  tone. 

**  JVmv  fritkett  John,  wkf  ds«(  ttea  9H 
^mkfvr  tktfmlf  mUm»  7'* 

Deep  red  then  grew  John  Alden*s  face; 

He  bade  the  maid  good  bye ; 
Bat  well  she  read,  before  he  west, 

Tbe  langiMfe  of  his  eye. 

No  matter  what  ttie  language  said. 
Which  in  that  eye  was  fM»- 

In  one  short  month  Prfscitia  was 
John  AJdeB*a  lovlnff  wilb. 


Wx  always  did  love  to  do  the  sweet  ladies  justice, 
they  are  capable  of  making  themselves  so  dear  to  us, 
and  are  such  foir  flowers  blossoming  on  the  rude  path- 
way of  man's  existence.  For  this  simple  reawn  do  we 
take  pleasure  in  tnnsferring  to  the  pages  of  the  Rovca 
the  following  pretty  story  from  the  Western  Star.  We 
like  it,  for  it  brings  before  our  own  vision  a  shadowy 
picture  of  the  past,  long  ago,  when  we  were  "just 
fifteen" — not  so  vtry  long,  eltlier.  It  minds  us  of  the 
old  school-house  upon  the  green;  of  ourroerry  com- 
panions—alas !  where  are  they  now?  all  scattered, 
many  dead,  none  as  they  then  were^so  happy,  00  free 
of  care  and  corroding  thought  Oh,  it  makes  us  mel- 
ancholy to  think  of  those  by-gone  days.  "  Just  fifteen  V* 
why  yes— the  very  time  to  get  in  love ;  for  there  is  no 
Utter  then  to  pour  into  our  cup  of  sweets—there  is  no 
discord  to  mar  the  harmony  of  our  spiritual  music. 
The  idol  which  we  have  placed  in  the  temple  of 
our  worship  had  no  unjust  proportions  to  oflfend  the 
delicacy  of  our  conception,  and  like  immortal  Peris,  we 
go  to  our  rosy  slumbers  but  to  associate,  in  dreamy 
enchantment,  with  the  sweet  object  of  our  yoimg  af- 
fections. Like  a  gay  bauerfly,  just  burst  from  its 
chrysalis,  we  revel  in  ecstacies  in  the  new  world  we 
have  found,  where  all  seems  joy  and  sunshine.  In  me- 
mory of  these  things  do  we  like  "just  fifteen ;"  it 
makes  us  a  boy  again.  See,  there  is  Effie  Duncan- 
look  at  our  plate.    Sweet  Effie ! 

We  will  wager  our  goose-quQI,  and  we  value  it  not 
lightly,  that  our  author  is  anauthor-Mt;  for  we  see  her 
heart  pictured  all  through  the  story.  We  will  hear 
from  her,  and  she  will  confess  herself  a  woman.  She 
will  not  need  a  mirror,  for  the  glassy  streams  of  her 
own  beautiful  valleys  will  reflect  the  Nkeness  of  her 
form  and  features ;  though  the  Fates  forbid  that,  like 
Narcissus,  she  fall  in  love  with  her  own  shadow,  and 
pine  away  into  a  daflbdil. 

We  met  the  flower  which  we  cull,  blooming  in  the 
wilderness,  and  with  care  have  we  transplanted  it  to 


a  warmer  clime,  and  given  it,  as  companions,  the  rich 
and  rare.  May  we  not  hope,  for  this,  occasionally  to^ 
receive  from  the  same  unknown  source,  frtth  flowers- 
of  exceeding  beauty  from  the  wide  W*est,  and  that  a 
brother's  hand  will  not  be  unserviceable  in  roaming 
through  the  mazy  paths  of  literature  1  l.  l. 

JUST  FIFTEEN. 

BT  e.  D  O.,  OP  MAYSVILUB,  KT. 

Thst  were  just  fifteen,  those  young  lovers;  and  fh» 
g[olden  autumn  sunlight,  falling  with  so  mellow  and 
lich  a  radiance  over  their  perfect  foitns  and  eloqueDt 
countenances,  gave  to  their  appearance  an  air  of  vet 
more  extreme  youth  and  childishness  than  reallv  be- 
longed to  them.  They  were  iust  fifteen,  Rupert  Clara 
andEflle  Duncan ;  yet  who,  tnat  beheld  the  boy's  bold, 
earnest  manner,  his  long  passionate  gase  upon  the  frdr 
face  before  him,  the  eager,  eloquent  words  that  fell  from 
hb  lips,  and  the  flash  of  excited  feeling  that  glowed  oa 
his  cneek — who  that  saw  all  this,  together  ^ith  the 
tifht  dasp  of  his  hand  on  the  fair  one  that  trembled  iik 
ms  own — who,  I  say,  would  have  believed  they  werft 
just  fifteen  7  They  were  just  fifteen ;  mere  chJidren^ 
in  age  and  also  in  iorm ;  yet  what  could  be  the  theme 
that  had  power  to  stain  the  soft  cheek  of  E^e  Duncan 
with  so  deep  a  ciimson,  and  make  her  tremble  before 
that  youth's  earnest  eye  as  the  aspen-leaf  trembles  in. 
the  summer  breeie  7  '^hey  stood  by  the  river  bank,  Ssl 
the  soft  radiant  sunlight,  Effie's  bonnet  lyiiw  on  ihe^ 
grass  where  it  had  fallen,  and  her  light  gliiterutg  ling- 
lets,  unconfined  by  comb  or  band,  (for  she  was  just. 
fifteen,  and  of  course  could  not  be  considered  old. 
enoufih  for  a  woman,)  sweeping  in  graceful  luxuriance- 
over  her  snowy  neck  and  shouldera,  one  hand  veating^ 
in  the  clasp  oi  the  eager  youth,  and  her  clear  bright 
eye  roving  awav  over  the  water  as  if  in  expectation  or 
some  coming  object. 

"  You  ne^  not  fear  his  return  yet,"  said  the  boy,  as- 
he  marked  that  uneasy  and  restless  glance  along  the 
surface  of  the  stream  that  flowed  In  quiet  miye^  b^* 
them,  "  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  his  Immediate: 
return,  and  yon  need  not  fear  to  trust  yourself  alone- 
with  me,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,"  he  added,  withi 
some  bitterness  in  his  tone,  and  at  the  same  moment 
releasing  her  hand,  so  eagerly  retained  in  his  own  till 
now.  The  gfarl  made  no  reply,  and  he  ooniinned, 
"You  would  not  be  so  chary  of  your  time  with  Dudley- 
Allen  ;  and  ht  does  not  love  you  as  /  do,  either.  But 
hU  father  is  lich;  /am  a  poor  boy." 

Effie  stil]  did  not  speak ;  but  she  raised  her  clear  tear- 
ful eyes  to  his  face,  and  taking  the  hand  he  had  with- 
drawn, she  pressco  it  silently  and  convufeively  lo  her 
lips,  as  if  b^  that  mute  appealing  eloquence  alone  ahe 
might  convince  him  how  deeply  nis  thoughts  wronged 
her.  Rupert  drew  her  pasnionately  to  hu  bosom,  sc- 
knowledffed  his  injustice  wiih  bold  and  generous  frank- 
u'-se,  and  would  have  kiased  away  her  tears  from  her 
cheek,  with  all  the  gallantry  of  twenty-five ;  but  the- 
si.l  drew  back,  while  the  color  on  her  cheek  grew  yet. 
deeper  %L  every  word  the  noble  boy  uttered,  and  at 
every  pressure  of  his  hand  on  her  own. 

"  But  to  resume  our  first  subject,"  said  the  vonth,  at 
length  taking  up  the  thread  of  their  oiisinal  discourse,, 
"when  I  am  gone,  Effie,  you  will  no  longer  love  me 
as  you  love  now — my  presence  will  be  wanting  to  ie> 
mind  you  of  the  past,  and  in  a  few  months,  perhape 
weeks,  you  will  forget  that  such  a  bting  as  Rupert 
Clare  ever  whispered  love  to  yon,  and  received  from 
your  own  sweet  lips  the  yet  sweeter  and  dearer  atsur^ 
ance  that  you,  too,  loved,  and  loved  him." 


"  I  thought  it  was  man*9  province  to  fi)r|«t,"  said 
Kffie,  stooping  down  to  cull  a  wild-flower  tnat  crew 
close  by  her  side :  and  holding  it  up  before  him  ^th  a 


half  smile,  she  continued,  "  Do  you  see  this  flower  T 
They  tell  me  that  flowers  are  meet  emblems  of  the 
constancy  of  your  volatile  sex.  If  so,  how  long,  Ru* 
pert,  will  your  affection  for  me  last  1  until  you  see  some 
newer  end  lovelier  fscc  7" 

"  Keep  the  flower,  dear  Effie,  til!  we  meet  affain," 
said  the  youth,  returning  it  to  her — "keep  it  till  we 
meet,  and  although  it  may  be  withered  and  scentless 
ere  .then,  yet  with  tender  care  and  gentk  handling  like. 


JUST  FTPTBBN. 
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your  own,  you  will  see  that  it  will  retain  much  of  its 
early  bloom  and  beauty.  Even  so  it  is  with  me.  Long 
before  we  meet  again  the  freshness  and  vieor  of  youth 
may  be  gone  from  me;  but  the  heart,  ohl  never  will 
the  heart  lose  its  warm  feeling  of  truth  and  affection ! 
Never  will  its  gushing  sptings  of  early  love  become 
dry  beneath  the  wasting  and  arid  influence  of  the  cold 
and  reckless  world.  Never  will  I  live  to  say,  "  I  can- 
not feel  now  as  I  fett  once ;  my  heart  has  grown  hard 
in  the  woild*s  wavs,  and  I  am  no  longer  what  I  have 
been.  No,  no,  rather  let  me  die  than  outlive  the  youth 
of  my  heart  !*' 

And  these  were  the  words,  and  these  the  sentiments 
of  fifteen  I  Alas !  young  dreamer,  you  little  know  the 
world,  and  the  woild's  ways.  You  little  know  how  it 
changes  every  thing  that  comes  within  its  blighting 
influence,  and  the  heart  above  all  things !    Well  /  have 


aped  so  far;  perhaps  you  may,  also. 

"  And  you  will  not  forget  me  V  said  the  girl,  blush- 
ing at  her  own  boldness. 

"  Never,  never!"  replied  the  boy,  with  an  energy  that 
carried  conviction  with  it. 

"And  if  my  father  should  use  force  to  compel  me  to 
marry  Dudley  Allen?"  asked  the  girl  irresolutely. 
Rupot  Clare  bent  the  slight  cane  he  held  in  liis  hainl 
untu  it  almost  snapped  beneath  his  weight,  light  as  it 
was.  His  flushed  cheek  and  burning  brow  were  an- 
swer enough ;  they  said  more  than  words  could  say ! 

Rupen  is  gone  to  college,  and  six  months  have  passed 
away  since  the  lovers  of  fifteen  last  saw  each  other. 
Beside  the  river  bank,  and  almost  on  the  very  spot 
where  she  parted  with  Rupert  Clare,  Eifie  Duncan  is 
again  seated,  engaged  in  the  sportive  and  every-day 
employment  of  angUng  in  the  stream,  whose  quiet 
waters  never  glassed  a  nner  form  or  lovelier  face  than 
is  now  reflected  on  the  clear  mirror  of  its  peaceful 
bosom.  Near  her  stood  a  gentleman,  whose  strikingly, 
handsome  features  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
fair  girl's,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other. 

*^Who  do  jou  love  best  in  all  the  word.  Effie7" 
asked  her  fZther,  breaking  a  long  silence,  as  he  threw 
his  hook  into  the  glitterinjg  waters  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  obtain  a  nne  perch  that  had  for  some 
time  been  playing  with  his  patience,  **  Who  do  you 
love  the  best,  £ffie  V* 

*<My  father  and  mother,"  replied  the  girl,  affecting 
to  be  busy  in  baiting  her  hook ;  which,  however,  need- 
ed no  Teolenishing.  as  Mr.  Duncan  might  easity  have 
perceived,  and  perhaps  did  perceive,  "my  father  and 
mother,  of  course." 

"  You  are  a  very  dutiful  daughter,  I  know,"  said  Mr. 
Duncan,  with  provoking  calmness,  "but  I  did  not 
allude  to  your  parents,  or  indeed  to  any  of  your  rela- 
tions. There  is  a  love  entirely  different  from  the  love 
of  kindred ;  and  it  was  this  passion  to  which  I  had  re- 
ference when  I  asked  the  question." 

"  I  am  too  young  to  /ove,"  replied  Effie,  stooping 
down  over  the  water  to  hide  the  conscious  blush  that 
mantled  to  her  very  temples.  "  I  am  too  young  to  love. 
You  forget  tliat  I  am  just  fifteen  years  old." 

"And  six  months,"  added  her  rather,  coolly ;  and  he 
continued,  smilingly,  "  I  have  known  persons  to  love, 
even  younger  tluin  fifteen,  Effie,  and  according  to 
modem  rufe  women  are  decided  old  maids  at  twentv- 
two;  so  I  thought  it  advisable  to  remind  you  of  the 
necessity  that  would  ultimately  compel  you  to  chose  a 
partner  from  among  the  many  of  your  rural  admirers 
that  generally  throng  my  parlor  on  Sundays,  and  not 
the  least  devoted  in  his  attention  among  them  all  is 
Dudley  Allen,  as  I  have  observed,  with  much  pleasure, 
too,  for  though  much  your  senior,  Dudlev  Is  a  young 
man  of  excellent  heart  and  principles,  and  he  wrote  to 
me  this  morning  on  the  subfect,  begging  permission  to 
visit  my  house,  and  entreating  my  intercession  with 
you  in  his  favor.  Can  you  maSe  up  your  mind  to  look 
upon  him  as  your  future  husband,  if  I  tell  you  It  is  my 
wish  for  yon  to  do  so  f 

"I  can,"  replied  Effie,  with  mournful  resolution,  and 
In  a  firm,  steady  voice;  nor  did  her  looks  quail  under 
the  keen,  searching,  brilliant  eye  that  her  father  bent 
on  her  during  his  quest  and  her  answer;  but  when, 
after  he  had  kissed  and  blessed  her  for  the  ready  obedi- 
ence she  showed  to  his  wishes,  Effie  looked  around  on 


the  scene  that  before  lay  smiling  in  all  the  fresh  and 
glowing  loveliness  of  eaily  spiing,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  the  beauty  had  suddenly  faded  from  every  object,  and 
a  dark  shadow  had  fallen  over  all  that  but  now  had  ap- 
peared so  gloiious  and  so  blight  to  the  paitial  gaze  of 
affection.  Alas,  sweet  Effie !  the  shadow  was  on  tidne 
own  heart,  and  not  on  the  outward  world. 

How  short  a  time  may  suffice  to  work  a  change  in 
the  human  heart,  that  weeks,  days,  and  even  years, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  fail  to  effect! 
How  slight  a  word  will  someiimes  do  what,  at  some 
others,  ages — yes,  ages,  could  never  accomplish  1  Effie 
was  no  longer  a  child.  It  seemed  as  if  that  moment, 
and  that  command,  and  the  necessity  for  exertion  that 
it  enforced,  called  forth  powers,  and  a  strength  of  mind 
and  piindple,  that  she  was,  herself,  not  aware  of  pos- 
sessing ;  and  it  was  with  a  calm,  collected  air,  and  a 
step  of  unfaltering  firmness  that  she  followed  her  fa- 
ther to  the  house,  where  she  expected  to  find  the 
dreaded  Dudley  Allen.  True  to  his  time,  Dudley  came ; 
and  after  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Duncan  In  his 
study,  he  sougnt  Effie ;  whose  heart  sunk  within  her 
as  she  saw  him,  though  she  met  him  with  a  coolness 
and  self-possession  that  surprised  even  herself.  He 
made  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  subject  of  his  suit ; 
nor  did  his  demeanor  toward  her  differ  from  its  accus- 
tomed tone,  in  the  slightest  degree ;  and  several  days 
passed  away  before  Dudley  alluded  to  his  hopes  and 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  with  Mr.  Duncan ;  and 
then  it  was  with  so  much  delicacy  and  gentle  regard 
for  her  feeUngs,  that  Effie  listened  to  him  with  far  less 
repugnance  tnan  she  had  anticipated.  But  still  the 
image  of  Rupert  Clare  was  ever  in  her  heart ;  growing 
with  her  growth,  and  strengthening  veith  her  strength. 
It  served  to  checsk  her  admumtion  of  the  noble  qualities 
of  Dudley  Allen,  to  pale  her  cheek  when  he  qx>ke  to 
her  of  love,  in  love's  sweetest  language,  and  to  dampen 
the  esteem  and  ftiendsUp,  that  as  any  thing  fruf  a  lover, 
she  would  wilHngty' have  entertained  for  him.  Often, 
too  often  for  Dudley's  hopes,  alas !  the  little  flower  Ru- 
pert had  reouested  ner  to  retain,  was  bathed  in  tears  of 
hopeless  aflection  and  anguish — tears  no  human  eye 
might  see,  but  all  the  more  bitter  that  the  pang  which 
caused  them  to  flow  must  be  concealed  wimin  the 
depths  of  her  own  silent  heart. 

At  length  the  time  lor  the  marriage  was  decided  on ; 
and  Mr.  Duncan  wrote  to  require  the  presence  of  Ru- 
pert Clare  at  the  joyful  festival.  The  letter  found  the 
young  student  in  a  gay  company  of  collegians ;  and 
never  dreaming  of  its  contents  being  otherwiM  than  plea« 
sant,  he  hastily  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  words  that 
struck  Uke  a  death-bolt  to  his  heart  No  sign  of  emo- 
tion escaped  liim,  however,  save  that  his  cheek  became 
deadly  pale,  and  his  Up  slightly  quivered  with  an  ex- 
pression of  extreme  pain. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Glare?  any  iU  news  In  your 
letter,  for  you  look  very  paleT'  asked  one  of  his  com- 
panions, whose  eye  detected  the  change  in  Rupert's 
countenance. 

"  Nothing— no  ill  news,  whatever--only  a  passing 
chill."  replied  Rupert,  passing  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
heaa,  as  if  to  dispel  some  doud  from  his  vision.  The 
company  shortly  after  broke  up ;  and  Rupert  prepared, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  obey  the  request  oi  Mr.  Duncan, 
Ms  gnsrdian.  He  arrived  at  home  two  days  before  the 
one  destined  to  seal  his  own  misery,  determined,  if 
p08sible|.  to  avoid  all  communion  with  Elffie,  and  to  act 
towaid  ner  with  all  the  haughty  bidifference  that  his 
noble,  but  haughty  spirit  could  command.  His  firm- 
ness almost  gave  way,  however,  when  he  saw  her  so 
chanmd,  so  mournful,  and  so  sad ;  and  although  she 
smild  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  it  was  a  strange,  joy- 
less, furtive  smtte,  which  almost  raised  the  ungenerous 
hope  in  his  own  bosom  tliat  she  could  not  be,  was  not 
happy  in  her  choice. 

He  was  strolling  through  the  ^rden  on  the  last 
evening  before  the  bridal,  endeavonng  to  call  to  his  aid 
in  the  coming  trial  to  his  feelings,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  moral  resolution  to  enable  him  to  bear  up  boldly,  at 
feast  in  the  eyes  of  others— and  of  all  others,  those  of 
Bflk,  herself;  when  he  was  roused  by  a  slight  rustling 
of  leaves  dose  by,  and  the  next  instant  the  giri  stood 
before  him.  psle^  trembling  and  afiiightened,  though 
evidently  from  her  looks,  expecting  to  seeandnteet 
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with  him.  Rupert  would  have  turned  away,  but  Effij 
caught  his  arm,  exclaiming  hasulv,  and  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "Only  one  moment—-!  will  detain  you  but  a 
moment,  Rupert!" 

The  vouth  paused — and  stood  silently  and  proudly 
beside  her,  awaiting  her  next  words,  with  bent  head 
and  an  air  of  respectful  and  dignified  attention,  that 
stung  the  girl  to  the  very  soul.  A  moment  before,  and 
she  would  have  explained  all — every  thing,  and  con- 
fessed to  him  bow  Uttie  her  heart  was  in  the  approach- 
ing marriage.  Now  she  was  as  cold  as  Rupert  him- 
self—as proud  and  as  self-possessed ;  and  drawing  back 
for  him  to  pass  on,  and  calmly  saying,  "  I  did  wish  to 
make  some  explanations  to  you,  but  I  will  not  detain 
you,"  she  walked  slowly  and  resolutely  away,  leaving 
Rupert  to  curse  his  wayward  folly,  and  the  imperious 
pride  that  had  influenced  his  conduct.  He  would  have 
followed,  and  entreated  her  to  hear  him,  to  pity,  to  for- 
give, and  ever  to  regard  him  as  a  friend,  if  he  could  be 
no  more  to  her ;  but  that  same  pride  forbade  the  hu- 
miliation, until  the  garden  gate  closed  after  her,  and 
then  just  as  he  bounded  forward  to  obey  the  impulse 
of  his  heart  and  join  her,  he  saw  Dudley  Allen,  radiant 
with  hope  and  happineas,  spring  to  her  side ;  and  the  bit- 
ter jealousy  of  Rupert  oould  easily  Interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  the  flowing  words  tliat  caused  Effie  to  turn  away 
her  burning  cheek  from  the  adnUdng  gaze  of  her  lover. 

It  was  enough — ^more  than  enough— for  it  did  not 
need  that  he  should  see  the  girl  voluntarilv  present  her 
hand  to  his  rival  to  be  covered  with  such  passionate 
kisses  at  what  he  could  fully  comprehend  as  some  earn- 
est assurance  from  Effie  herself,  to  send  the  sting  of 
ansuish  yet  deeper  into  his  heart.  It  was  enough — 
and  sick  of  all  he  saw,  the  worid  and  himself  also,  the 
lover  of  fifteen  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that  on  the 
day  following  the  fatal  marriage  he  would  leave  his 


guardian,  who  is  still  the  arbiter  of  thy  acts  and  deeds, 
and  thou  hast  an  education  that  has  yet  to  be  finished ; 
and  all  these  things  taken  into  consideration,  I  think 
it  likely  that  some  lime  may  elapse  ere  you  leave  your 
native  shores  forever ;  and  before  the  ume  of  thy  mi- 
nority expires,  you  may  Jiave  forgotten  that  such  a  be- 
ing as  the  lovely  Effie  Duncan  existed;  for  such  is  na- 
ture, marC3  nature,  at  least. 

The  evening  of  the  roarrage  at  length  arrived ;  and 
the  young  Erne,  arrayed  in  bridal  robes,  and  conceal- 
ing a  bleeding  heart  beneath  a  calm  and  tranquil  de- 
meanor, descended  to  the  anxious  throng  assembled 
in  her  father's  elegant  parior  to  witness  and  enjoy  the 
8>7  pageant  of  the  marriage  festival.  Rupert,  who  had 
fltaidlly  aid  rigidly  refused  tha  entreaties  of  Dudley 
and  Mr.  Duncan  to  join  the  train  of  waiters,  without 
being  able  to  offer  any  excuse  whatever,  for  such  a  re- 
f^isal,  came  forward  to  a  spot  where  he  could  obtain  a 
fixU  view  of  the  bride,  and  fixed  his  deep,  searching 
caze  on  her  countenance.  Effie  might  have  gone  calm- 
ly, yea,  calmly,  at  least  through  the  dreadful  ceremony ; 
she  might  even  have  return^  the  caresses  and  gratu- 
lations  of  her  family  and  friends,  but  for  the  strange, 
intense,  fixed,  meaning  expression  of  that  long  and 
steady  eaze  into  her  very  soul.  But  there  are  mo- 
ments in  human  life  when  the  conventbnal  control 
usually  exercised  over  the  feelings  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  worid  around  us,  viU  give  way  beneath  our 
veiy  TuUurt^  so  to  speak,  that,  whavever  may  be  our 
pride,  or  firmness,  or  strength  of  mind,  we  cannot  al- 
together crush  or  deaden.  It  is  human  nature  to  be 
natural,  sometimes ;  and,  despite  ourselves,  we  cannot 
choose  but  be  so  1  And  this  was  a  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  young  Effie  when  the  heart  spoke  for  itself. 
When  it  broke  from  the  constraint  put  upon  its  pure 
warm  impulses,  and  spoke  in  its  own  only  language. 
And  every  heart  there,  even  the  most  woridly  and 
hardened,  understood  well  the  meaning,  thoash  they 
oould  not  know  the  cause,  of  the  deep  and  deadly  pale- 
ness that  overspread  the  white  cheek  of  Effie  as  the 
words,  "  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded  hus- 
band ?  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  V*  sounded  in  her  ears  i 
the  sol  jmnity  of  the  clergyman's  voice  and  manner  ad- 
ding force  to  the  seriousness  of  the  duty  those  words 
Imposed. 


But  no  answer  came  from  the  livid  and  bluodleas  lips 
of  the  young  bride;  and  though  the  words  fell  like  ice 
on  her  heart,  she  seemed  not  to  heed  their  meaning, 
while  her  eye  roved  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare  for 
a  moment  over  the  crowd,  and  then  fixed  as  if  by 
fascination  upon  the  convulsed  and  rigid  countenance 
of  Rupert  Clare.  Mr.  Duncan  stepped  forward,  and 
whispered  a  few  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
in  his  daughter's  ear,  which,  however,  she  did  not  seem 
to  understand ;  and  while  he  was  speaking  she  sunk 
slowly  in  his  arms,  no  longer  able  to  bear  up  under  her 
own  strong  feelings. 

"  Water,  water,  she  Is  fainting  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dun- 
can, hurriedly,  **  Oh,  haste,  she  will  die — indeed  she 
Willi"  All  the  proud,  triumphant  happiness  of  the 
man  of  a  minute  before,  yielding  at  once  to  the  feel« 
ings  of  the  father  and  the  impulses  of  a  better  nature, 
and  loftier  being.  Dudley  Allen  passed  near,  pale  and 
trembling :  for  he  really  loved  Effie  with  the  truth  and 
constancy  of  a  high  and  noble  nature;  and  pressed  her 
cold  hand  again  and  again  to  his  lips^  murmuring  as- 
surances of  afiection  and  love,  that,  so  far  from  sooth- 
ing the  half  fainting  girl,  but  sent  the  arrow  deeper 
into  her  heart.  At  this  moment,  and  just  as  Effie  be- 
gan to  recover  strength,  a  little  flower,  faded,  worn 
and  withered,  became  detached  from  the  boquet  in  her 
hair,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  What  woman's  caprice  had 
pompted  the  wearer  in  placing  i/,  so  pale  and  so  color- 
less and  dried,  among  the  rich  and  blooming  flowers 
that  formed  her  bridal  garland  1  Alack!  a  woman's 
heart— who  can  read  ill  Not  herself;  oftentimes!  It 
fell  to  the  floor— the  little  flower— unnoticed  by  any 
eye  save  one  alone — the  eye  of  him  whose  touch  had 
made  it  a  sacred  relic,  and  whose  words  as  he  presented 
it,  had  been  remembered,  and  believed,  and  wept  over, 
and  cherished  as  the  prophetic  symbols  of  hope  and 
happineas.  Rupert  stooped  down  and  secured  the 
flower ;  and  ^B  he  gazed  upon  its  &ded  leaves,  mute 
tell-tales  of  the  afTection  that  had  preserved  it  so  long, 
all  his  pride  was  subdued  into  remorse  for  his  late 
cruelty;  and  something  of  the  truth,  half  suspected 
from  what  took  place  the  day  previous,  began  dimly 
to  shadow  itself  forth  to  his  inind.  When  he  at  length 
looked  up  from  his  revery,  the  parlies  were  again  ar- 
ranged on  the  floor,  and  the  minister  was  preparing, 
though  evidently  with  much  reluctance,  at  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  father,  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony. 
The  moment  E^e  recovered,  Mr.  Duncan  was  "  him- 
self again" — the  man  of  the  world;  neither  cold  nor 
cruel,  nor  unkind ;  but  the  ambitious,  unimaginative, 
solid- thinking  and  calculatiog  man  of  the  world ;  who 
would  forget  in  the  busy  hours  of  bustling  life,  the 
warmer  ties  of  human  love,  to  feel  yet  more  sensibly 
their  power  and  truths  when  by  his  own  hearth,  with 
its  "line  of  happy  laces"  around  and  about  him — 
wife,  and  children,  and  fi  lends.  Like  the  mother  of 
the  Qracchi,  these  were  his  jewels,  though  not  his 
only  jewels. 

Almost  involuntarily,  Rupert  joined  the  group  on  the 
floor ;  and  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  he  moved  for- 
ward to  Efficj  still  holding  the  withered  memento  of 
affection  in  his  hand ;  and  kneeling  humbly  before  her, 
murmured  her  name  in  the  low,  sweet  tones  of  his 
musical  voice,  at  the  same  time  gazing  up  in  her  face 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  hope,  curiosity,  rcf  roach, 
pity  and  love,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  any  there; 
and  Mr.  Duncan,  already  much  mortified  by  his  daugh- 
ter's weakness,  and  now  doubly  stuns  by  the  strange 
conduct  of  Rupert,  seized  him  somewhat  rudely  by  the 
shoulder,  saying,  as  he  forced  him  to  rise,  "  Bold  boy ! 
what  mean  you  1  How  dare  you  trifle  with  nic,  Ru- 
pert, in  such  a  moment  as  this  ?" 

"  It  is  no  trifling,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  humbly,  but 
firmly,  "If  your  daughter  will  not  say  that  her  heart 
is  against  this  marriage,  and  is  even  now  breaking  in 
her  Dosom.  I  will  leave  your  presence  and  her's  forever! 
Ask  her,  on,  ask  her,  sir,  and  she  will  tell  you  I  speak 
but  truth !"  continued  Rupert,  clasping  his  hands  in 
passionate  entreaty. 

"  Effie,  is  this  trueT'  asked  Mr.  Duncan,  turning  to- 
ward her:  but  he  needed  no  words  to  tell  him  that  iC 
was;  for  his  daughter's  countenance  told  it  all  but  too 
plainly,  alas !  to  need  the  superfluous  sanction  of  any 
wordk  Mr.  Duncan  stood  irrcsolule  for  many  minutesi 
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while  the  shadows  of  manilbki  thinos  pssdag  {d  hi^ 
mind,  threw  both  their  light  and  their  gloom  upon  his 
countenance.  At  length  he  turned  to  Dudley,  who 
had  stood  a  silent  observer  of  the  same — silent,  but "  si- 
lent as  we  are  when  feeling  most,"  and  only  with  his 
eyes,  sought  to  ask  of  him  the  question  his  heart  dic- 
tated. Dudley  understood  him  at  once ;  and  joining 
the  soft  hand  that  he  had  gloried  in  winning  as  his 
own,  in  that  of  Rupert  Clare,  he  replied  to  the  father's 
look  of  inquiry,  with  a  sad  sweet  smile,  *'  I  give  her  up. 
I  wish  not  the  casket  without  the  jewel  that  only  made 
it  predotts.  Effie !  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  for  if  love 
ever  deserved  reward,  yours  does.  Think  not  of  me, 
for  though  I  cannot  forget,  yet  every  dream  must  have 
its  wakening,  and  every  heart  its  dream."  Dudley 
Allen  did  awake  from  his  dream,  to  a  life  of  quiet  hap- 
piness. 

**  But  Rupert  is  only  fiAeen  I"  exclaimod  Mr.  Dun- 
can, in  bewilderment. 

**  And  six  months,"  added  Effie,  with  an  arch  smile, 
as  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  fsther's  neck  end 
kissed  him,  joy  and  hope  once  more  reanimating  her 
oottntenance. 

1>o  not  suppose,  dear  reader,  that  Mr.  Duncan  could 
sanction  a  marriage  of  "just  fifteen"  vears  and  six 
months.  He  was  too  much  a  man  of  tnc  world,  and 
our  young  lovers  were  even  fain  to  "  bide  their  time," 
as  the  woman  said  in  the  work-house,  and  leave 
"fifteen"  far  behind  them  before  the  solemn  cere- 
monial was  performed  that  "binds  till  death  shall 
paru" 


CHRISTOPHER  CROTCHET: 
BINOINQ'M  ASTER. 

BT   IKBA  SMXTn. 

YovB  New  England  country  singing-master  b  a  pe- 
culiar character;  who  shall  venture  to  describe  him 7 
During  his  stay  in  a  eountrv  village,  he  is  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  it.  The  common  school-master, 
to  be  sure.  Is  a  man  of  dignity  and  importance.  Child- 
ren never  pass  him  on  the  road,  without  turning  square 
Toiind,  pulling  off  their  hats,  and  making  one  of  their 
best  and  most  profound  bows.  He  is  looked  up  to  with 
universal  deference  both  by  young  and  old,  and  is  often 
invited  out  to  tea.  Or,  if  he  "  boards  round,"  great  is 
the  parade,  and  great  the  prepamtlon,  by  each  family, 
when  their  "week  for  boarding  the  master"  draws 


Then  not  unfrequently  a  well  fatted  porker  is 
killed,  and  the  spareribs  are  duly  hung  round  the  pan- 
try in  readiness  for  roasting.  A  half  bushel  of  sausa 
ges  are  made  up  into  "links,"  and  suspended  on  a  pole 
near  the  ceiling  from  one  end  of  the  kitchen  to  the 
other.  And  the  Saturday  beforehand,  if  the  school- 
master is  to  come  on  Monday,  the  work  of  preparation 
leaches  its  crisis.  Then  it  is,  that  the  old  oven,  if  it  be 
not  "  heaten  seven  tiroes  hotter  than  it  is  wont  to  be," 
is  at  least  heated  seven  times;  and  apple-pies^  and 
pumpkin-pies,  and  mince-pies  are  turned  out  by  dosens, 
and  packed  away  in  closet  and  cellar  for  the  coming 
week.  And  the  "  fore-room,"  which  has  not  had  a  fire 
in  it  for  the  winter,  is  now  duly  washed  and  scrubbed 
and  put  to  lights,  and  wood  is  heaped  on  the  fire  with 
a  liberal  hand,  till  the  room  itself  becomes  almost 
another  oven.  Oeorge  is  up  betimes  on  Monday  morn- 
ing to  so  with  his  hand-sled  and  bring  the  master's 
trunk ;  Betsey  and  Sally  are  rigged  out  in  the  best 
calico  ffowns,  the  little  ones  have  their  feces  washed 
and  their  hair  combed  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  the  mother's  cap  has  an  extra  crimp.  And  all  this 
atir  and  preparation  for  the  common  school- master. 
And  yet  he  is  but  an  every-day  planet,  that  moves  in  a 
regular  orbit,  and  comes  round  at  least  every  winter. 

cut  the  mngmg'matiUT  is  your  true  comet.  Appear- 
ing at  no  regular  intervals,  he  comes  suddenly,  and 
often  unexpected.  Brilliant,  mysterious  and  erratic, 
no  wonder  that  he  attracts  all  eyes,  and  produoes  a 
tremendous  sensation.  Not  only  the  children,  but  the 
whole  family,  flock  to  the  windows  when  he  passes, 
and  a  face  may  be  seen  at  every  pane  of  glass,  esgeily 
peering  out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  singing-master. 
Even  the  very  dogs  seem  to  partake  of  the  awe  he  in- 


spires, and  bark  with  uncommon  fierceness  whenever 
they  meet  him. 

"  O,  father,"  said  little  Jimmy  Brown,  as  he  came 
running  into  the  house  on  a  cold  December  night,  with 
eyes  staring  wide  open,  and  panting  for  breath,  "  O, 
fiither,  Mr.  Christopher  Crotchet  nom  Quavertown 
is  over  to  Mr.  Gibbe*  tavern,  come  to  see  about  keeping 
singing-school;  and  Mr.  Oibbs,  and  a  whole  paree! 
more  of  'em,  wants  you  to  come  right  over  there,  cause 
they're  goin'  to  have  a  meeting  this  evening  to  see 
about  hiring  of  him." 

Squire  Brown  and  his  family,  all  except  Jimmy, 
were  seated  round  the  supper  table  when  this  interest- 
ing piece  of  intelligence  was  announced.  Every  one 
save  Squire  Brown  himself,  gave  a  sudden  start,  and 
at  once  suspended  operations;  but  the  Squire,  who 
WBS  a  very  moderate  man,  and  never  did  anything 
from  impulse,  ate  on  without  turning  his  hoid,  or 
changing  his  position.  After  a  short  pause,  however, 
wliich  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety  to  some 
members  of  the  family,  he  replied  to  Jimmy  as  follows : 

"  I  shan't  do  no  sich  thing;  if  they  want  a  singing- 
school,  they  may  get  it  them^lves.  A  sineing-school 
wont  do  us  no  g(K>d,  and  I've  ways  enough  to  spend 
my  money  without  paying  it  for  singing."  Turning 
his  head  round  and  casting  a  severe  look  upon  Jimmy, 
he  proceeded  with  Increasing  energy : 

"  Now,  sir,  hang  your  hat  up  and  set  down  and  eat 
your  supper ;  I  should  like  to  know  what  sent  you  off 
over  to  the  tavern  without  leave." 

"  I  wanted  to  see  the  singing-master,"  said  Jimmy, 
"  Sam  Gibbs  said  there  was  s  singing-master  over  to 
their  house,  and  so  I  wanted  to  see  him." 

"  Well,  ril singing-master  vou/'  said  the  Squire,  "if 
I  catch  you  to  go  off  so  again  without  leave.  Come 
don't  stand  there ;  set  down  and  eat  your  supper,  or 
I'll  trounce  you  in  two  minutes." 

"There,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  " I  do  think  it 
too  bad.  I  do  wish  I  could  live  in  peace  one  moment 
of  my  life.  The  children  will  be  spoilt  and  ruined. 
They  never  can  stir  a  step  nor  hardly  breathe,  but  what 
they  must  be  scolded  and  firetted  to  death." 

Squire  Brown  had  been  accustomed  to  these  sadden 
squalls  about  twenty-five  years,  they  having  commenced 
some  six  months  or  so  alter  his  marriage;  and  long 
expeiienoe  had  taught  him,  that  the  onlv  way  to  escape 
with  safety,  was  to  bear  away  immediately  and  scud 
before  the  wind.  Accordingly  he  turned  again  to  Jim- 
my, and  with  a  much  softened  tone  addressed  Um  as 
follows : 

"Come,  Jimmy,  my  son,  set  down  and  eat  your 
supper,  that's  a  good  bov.  You  shouldn't  eo  away 
without  asking  your  mother  or  me;  but  you'll  try  to 
remember  next  time,  won't  you  1" 

Jimmy  and  his  mother  were  both  somewhat  soothed 
by  this  well-timed  suavity,  and  the  boy  took  his  seat  at 
the  table. 

"  Now,  pa,"  said  Miss  Jerusha  Brown,  "  you  tnU  go 
over  and  see  about  having  a  ringing-school,  won't  yoal 
I  want  to  go  dreadfully.'' 

"Oh,  I  can't  do  anything  about  that,"  said  the 
Squire;  "if  II  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  I  can't 
afford  it.  And  besides,  there's  no  use  at  all  in  it.  You 
can  sing  enough  now,  any  of  you ;  you  are  singing  half 
your  time." 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "that's  just  the  way. 
Our  children  will  never  have  a  chance  to  be  anything  as 
long  as  they  live.  Other  folks'  children  have  a  chance 
to  go  to  singing-schools,  and  to  see  young  company, 
andto  be  something  in  the  world.  Here's  our  Jerusha 
has  got  to  be  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  now,  and  if  she's 
ever  going  to  have  young  company,  and  have  a  chance 
to  be  anything,  she  must  have  it  soon ;  for  she'll  be 
past  the  rime  bimeby for  sich  things.  'Tisn't  as  if 
we  was  poor  and  couldn't  afford  it ;  for  you  know,  Mr. 
Brown,  you  pay  the  largest  tax  of  anybody  in  the 
town,  and  can  afford  to  give  the  children  a  cliance  to 
he  something  in  the  worid,  as  well  as  not.  And  as  for 
living  in  this  kind  of  way  any  longer,  I've  no  noUon 
on't^ 

Mre.  Brown  knew  how  to  follow  up  an  advantage. 
She  had  got  her  husband  upon  the  retreat  in  the  onset 
a  moment  before,  in  reference  to  Jimmy's  abseiice. 
and  the  closing  part  of  this  last  speech  was  nttersd 
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irlth  an  eaetgf  and  detennlmtioii,  of  which  Souin 
Brown  knew  too  well  the  import  to  disregard  it.  Per- 
ceiling  that  a  storm  was  brewing  tliat  would  burst 
nponhia  hoMl  with  tremendous  power,  if  he  did  not 
take  care  to  avoid  it,  l&e  finished  his  supper  with  sU 
oonTenient  despatch,  rose  from  the  table,  put  on  his 
mat-ooat  and  hat,  and  marched  deliberately  over  to 
Gibbs*  tavern.  Mrs.  Brown  knew  at  oooe,  that  ahe 
had  won  the  victory,  and  that  ihey  should  have  a 
fiaging-schooL  The  children  also  had  become  so  well 
▼eised  in  the  science  of  their  moihei's  tactics,  that 
they  understood  the  same  thing,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  discuss  matten  preparatory  to  attending  tlie 
achooL 

Miss  Jemsha  said  she  roust  have  her  new  calico  gofirn 
made  right  up,  the  next  day  t  and  her  mother  said  she 
should,  and  David  might  go  right  over  after  Betsey 
Davis  to  come  to  work  on  it  the  next  morning. 

**  How  delightful  it  will  be  to  have  a  singing-school," 
said  Biiss  Jemsha;  ** Jimmy,  what  sort  of  a  looking 
man  is  Mr.  Crotchet  7" 

"Oh,  he  is  a  slick  kind  of  a  loc^ng  man,"  said 
Jimmy. 

*'  Is  he  a  young  man,  or  a  married  man  V*  inquired 
Miss  Jerusha. 

**  Ho !  married  7  no ;  I  guess  he  isn^t,"  said  Jimmy, 
"I  don*t  believe  he's  more  than  twenty  yean  old." 

"Poh;  I  don't  believe  that  story,"  said  Jerusha,  "a 
ilnginf-master  must  be  as  much  as  twenty-five  years 
old,  I  know!  How  is  l&e  dressed 7  Isn't  he  dressed 
quite  genteel  7" 

"Oh  he's  dressed  pretty  slick,"  said  Jimmy. 

"  Well,  that's  what  makes  him  look  so  young,"  said 
Miss  Jerusha;  "  I  dare  sav  he's  as  much  as  twenty-five 
▼ears  old  t  don't  you  think  he  is,  mother  7" 

"Well,  I  tUnk  it's  pretty  likely  he  is,"  laid  Mre. 
Brown;  " ringing-mastere  are  generally  about  that 
age." 

"How does  he  look 7"  aid  Miss  Jemsha;  "is he 
handsomer' 

"  He's  hsndsome  enough,"  said  Jimmy,  "only  he's 
got  a  red  head  and  freckly  fiice." 

'*Now,  Jim,  I  don't  beUeve  a  word  yon  aay.  Ton  are 
saying  this,  only  just  to  pisffue  jim." 

To  undentand  the  nroprtety  of  this  last  remaric  of 
Miss  Jerusha,  the  reader  should  be  informed,  that  for 
the  last  ten  yean  she  hsd  looked  upon  every  young 
Bian  who  came  into  the  place,  as  har  own  peculiar  pro- 
perty. And  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  possesiion 
of  her  aforesaid  property,  she  had  adopted  prompt  mea- 
sures, and  pursued  them  with  a  diligence  worthy  of  all 
prataeu 

"  No  I  ain't  neither,"  said  Jimmy,  "  I  say  he  has  got 
a  red  head  and  freckly  fooe." 

<*  La,  well,"  said  Mn.  Brown,  "  what  if  he  has  7  I'm 
■ore  a  red  head  don't  look  bad ;  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  that  ever  I  see,  had  a  freckly  face." 

"  Well,  Jimmy,  how  large  is  he  7  Is  he  a  tall  man, 
or  a  short  man  T^  laid  Miss  Jerushs. 

"  Why,  he  isn't  bigger  round  than  I  be,"  said  Jimmy ; 
"and  I  guess  he  isnH  quite  ss  tall  as  s  hay-pole;  but 
he's  so  tall  he  has  to  stoop  when  he  goes  into  the  door." 

So  lar  from  adding  to  the  shock,  which  Miss  Jera- 
sha's  nerves  had  already  received  m>m  the  account  of 
the  red  head  and  freckly  face,  this  last  piece  of  intelli- 
sence  was  on  the  whole  nther  consolstory;  for  she 
nicked  but  an  inch  and  a  half  of  six  feet  in  height  her- 
self. 

"  Well,  Jimmy,"  said  Miss  Jemsha,  "  when  he  stands 
up,  take  him  altogether,  isn't  he  a  good-looking  younir 
man  7" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  said  Jimmy ; 
"he  looks  the  most  like  the  tongs  in  the  riddle,  of  any- 
thing I  can  thiak  of : 

*  Long  Ipgf  nnd  crooked  thighs, 
Litde  head  and  no  eycik'  *' 
"  There,  Jim,  you  little  plague,"  said  Miss  Jerusha, 
<*yott  shall  go  right  off  to  bed,  if  you  don't  leave  ofi* 
your  nonsense.    I  won't  hear  another  word  of  it." 

"I don't  care  if  you  won't,"  said  Jimmy,  "it's all 
tree,  every  word  of  it." 

kJI  ?l*i?'  *  M^Srf  ***  singing-master  hasn't  got  no  eyes, 
has  he  7"  said  Miss  Jemsha ;  "  that's  a  pretty  story." 


"I  don't  mean,  he  hasn't  got  no  eyes  at  all,"  aald 
Jinuny, "  only  his  eyes  are  dreadful  little,  and  you  can't 
see  but  one  of  'em  to  time  nfciilier,  they're  twisiad 
round  so." 

"A  Uttle  cross-eyed,  I  s'pose,"  said  Mrsi  Brow«, 
"  thst's  all ;  I  don't  think  that  hurts  the  looks  of  a  man 
a  bit;  it  only  makes  him  look  s  little  shsiper." 

While  these  things  were  trenspiringatHr.  Brown's. 
matten  of  weight  and  importance  were  beinc  discussen 
St  the  tavern.  About  a  doien  of  the  neighbore  had 
collected  there  eariy  in  the  evening,  and  every  one,  an 
aoon  aa  he  found  that  Mr.  Christopher  Crotdiet  firom 
duavertown  was  in  the  viUace,  was  for  having  a  sin^- 
ing-school  forthwith,  cost  what  it  would.  Tber  ao 
cordingly  proeeeded  at  once  to  ascertain  Mr.  Crotcnet'a 
terms.  His  proposala  were,  to  keep  twenty  evenings 
for  twentv  dollars  and  "  found,"  or  for  thirty  doUam 
and  boanl  himael£  Theachool  to  be  kept  three  even- 
ings in  a  week.  A  subsciiption-psper  was  opened,  and 
the  sum  of  fifteen  dollare  was  at  last  made  up.  But 
that  was  the  extent  to  which  they  could  go ;  not  another 
dollar  conki  be  raised.  Much  anxiety  was  now  foh  for 
the  arrival  of  Squire  Brown;  for  the  question  of  school 
or  no  school  depended  entirely  on  him. 

"Squire  Brown's  got  money  enough,"  ssid  Mr. 
Oibbs,  "  and  if  he  only  has  the  will,  we  shall  have  a 
school." 

"  Not  exactly,"  ssid  Mr.  Jones ;  "  if  il^.  Brown  ham 
the  will,  we  shall  have  a  school,  let  the  Squire's  will 
be  whst  it  may." 

Before  the  laugh  occasioned  by  this  last  remark  had 
fullv  subsided.  Squire  Brown  entered,  much  to  the  joy 
of  the  whole  compsny. 

"  Squire  Brown,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  saU  Mr. 
Gibbs;  "shall  I  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Christopher 
Crotchet,  singing-master  from  Qusvertown." 

The  Squire  was  a  verv  abort  man,  somewhat  In^n* 
ing  to  corpulence,  and  Mr.  Crotchet,  according  to  Jim- 
my's account,  waa  not  quite  aa  tall  as  a  hay-pole ;  ao 
that  by  dint  of  the  Squire's  throwing  his  head  back  and 
looking  up,  and  Mr.  Crotchet's  cantUig  his  heed  on  ona 
side  in  order  to  bring  one  eye  to  bear  on  the  squirB,  the 
partiss  were  brought  within  each  oAci's  field  of  vis- 
ion. The  Sooire  made  a  bow,  which  waa  done  by 
throwing  his  head  upward,  and  Mr.  Crotchet  retuned 
the  compliment  by  extending  hb  arm  downward  to  tho 
Squire  and  shaking  handa. 

When  the  ceremony  of  introduction  waa  over,  Mr. 
Gibbe  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Squire  Brovro, 
showed  him  the  subscription-paper,  and  told  him  they 
were  all  depending  upon  him  now  to  decide  whether 
they  should  have  a  sinalng-school  or  not.  Squire 
Brown  put  on  his  spectauea  and  read  theaubscription- 
paper  over  two  or  three  times,  till  he  fully  underetood 
the  term&  and  the  deficiency  in  the  amount  subscribed. 
Then  witnout  saying  a  word,  he  took  a  pen  and  do- 
liberetely  subscribed  five  dollare.  That  settled  the  h«- 
siness ;  the  desired  sum  was  raised,  and  the  school  was 
to  go  ahead.  It  was  sgreed  that  it  should  commence 
on  the  following  evening,  and  that  Mr.  Crotchet  should 
board  with  Mr.  Gibbs  one  week,  with  the  Squire  the 
next,  and  so  go  round  through  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  following  dsy  there  was  no  email  commoUoa 
among  the  young  folks  of  the  village,  in  making  pr»- 
paretion  for  the  evening  school.  New  sincing-books 
were  purchased,  dresses  were  prepared,  cunine-tongs 
and  crimping-irons  were  put  in  requisition,  and  eany 
in  the  evening  the  long  chamber  in  Oibbs'  tavera» 
which  was  called  by  way  of  eminence  "  the  hall,"  waa 
well  filled  by  youth  of  both  aexes,  the  old  folks  not  be* 
ing  allowed  to  attend  that  evening,  lest  the  "  boys  and 
gus"  should  be  diffident  about  "  soundine  the  notes." 
A  range  of  long  narrow  tables  was  placed  round  three 
sides  of  the  hall,  with  benches  behind  them,  upon 
which  the  youth  were  seated.  A  singing-book  and  n 
candle  were  shared  by  two,  all  round  the  room,  till  you 
came  to  Miss  Jerashs  Brown,  who  had  taken  the  up- 
permost seat,  and  monopolised  a  whole  book  and  m 
whole  candle  to  her  own  use.  Betsey  Buck,  a  livelT, 
reckless  sort  of  a  giri  of  aixteen,  who  cared  for  nobody 
nor  nothing  in  thb  worid,  hut  waa  full  of  frolle  and 
fun,  had  by  chance  taken  a  seat  next  to  Miss  Jemshn. 
Miss  Betsey  had  a  slight  Inward  turn  of  one  eye,  just 
enough  to  give  her  a  roguiah  look,  that  oomponed  weA 
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wiib  her  chuacUr.  WhUe  they  were  wailing  for  the 
«nUMioe  of  the  master,  many  a  supprened  laugh,  and 
now  and  then  an  audible  giggle,  passed  round  the  room, 
the  mere  ebulliiions  of  buoyant  spirits  and  contagious 
Aiirth,  without  aim  or  objecL  Miss  Jeruslia,  who  was 
<iying  to  behave  her  prettiest,  repeatediy  abided  thtir 
radenes%  and  more  than  once  told  Mias  Betsey  Buck, 
that  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  laaghiog  so  much ; 
*^  for  what  would  Mr.  Crotchet  think,  iThe  should  come 
in  and  find  them  all  of  a  giggle  T' 

After  a  while  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Christopher 
Crotchet  entered.  He  bent  his  body  slightly,  as  he 
paased  the  door,  to  prevent  a  concusnion  of  his  head 
«gainst  the  lintel,  and  then  walked  very  erect  into  the 
Buddie  of  the  floor,  and  made  a  short  speech  to  his 
«lass.  His  grotesque  appearance  caused  a  slight  lit- 
teiing  round  the  room,  and  Miss  Betsey  was  even  guilty 
of  an  incipient  audible  laugh,  which  however  the  had 
the  tact  ao  far  to  turn  into  a  coueh  as  to  save  appear- 
ances. S  till  it  was  observed  by  A! las  Jerusha,  who  told 
her  again  in  a  low  whisper  that  she  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
«nd  added  that  "Mr.  Crotchet  was  a  most  splendid 
man ;  a  beautiful  man." 

After  Mr.  Crotchet  had  made  his  introductory  speech, 
be  proceeded  to  try  the  voices  of  his  pupils,  making 
each  one  alone  follow  him  in  rising  and  falling  the 
ootes.  He  passed  round  without  difficulty  till  he  came 
to  Misa  Betsey  Buck.  She  rather  hesitated  to  let  her 
Yoice  be  heard  alone ;  bnt  the  master  told  her  she  must 
sound,  and  holding  his  head  down  so  close  to  hers  that 
they  almost  met,  he  commenced  pouiing  his  faw,  sole, 
law,  into  her  ear.  Miss  Betsey  drew  beck  a  little,  but 
Hollowed  with  a  low  and  somewhat  tremulous  voice,  till 
■he  had  sounded  three  or  four  notes,  when  her  ridble 
nusdes  cot  the  mastery,  and  she  burst  out  in  an  unre- 
strained fit  of  lauffhter. 

The  master  looked  confused  and  cross ;  and  Miss 
Jerusha  even  looked  crosser  than  the  master.  She  again 
nproached  Miss  Betsey  for  her  rudeness,  and  told  her 
In  an  emphade  whisper,  which  was  intended  more 
especialtv  for  the  master's  ear,  "  that  such  conduct  was 
•hamefnl,  and  If  ahe  couldn't  behave  better  shs  ought 
Co  stay  at  home." 

Miss  Jenisha's  turn  to  sound  came  next,  and  she 
leaned  her  head  full  half  way  across  the  table  to  meet 
the  msster's,  and  sounded  the  notes  dear  through, 
three  or  four  dmes  over,  from  bottom  to  top  and  from 
top  to  bottom ;  and  sounded  them  with  a  loudness  and 
strength  full  equal  to  that  of  the  maater. 

When  the  process  of  sounding  ths  voices  separately 
bad  been  gone  through  with,  thoy  were  called  upon  to 
sound  together;  and  before  the  close  of  the  evmdng 
they  were  allowed  to  commence  the  notes  of  some  easy 
tunes.  It  is  nmiecessary  here  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  progress  that  was  made,  or  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  largon  of  strange  sounds,  vrith  wnich 
Oibbs'  hall  echoed  that  nieht.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
tenth  evening,  or  when  :h)  school  was  half  throush, 
the  parents  were  permitted  to  be  present,  and  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  their  children  sine  Old  Hundred,  Mear, 
Si.  Martin's,  Northfield,  and  H^Iowell,  with  so  much 
accuracy,  that  those  who  knew  the  tunes,  could  readily 
tdl,  every  lime,  which  one  was  being  performed.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  almost  in  ecstades  at  the  performance,  and 
sat  the  whole  evening  and  looked  at  Jerusha,  who  sung 
with  great  earnestness  and  with  a  voice  reised  far  above 
nil  the  rest.  Even  Squire  Brown  himself  was  eomuch 
softened  that  evening,  that  his  face  wore  a  sort  of  smile, 
and  he  fold  his  wife  **he  didn't  grudge  his  five  dollars, 
m  bit," 

The  school  went  on  swimmingly.  Mr.  Crotchet  be- 
came the  lion  of  the  village ;  and  Miss  Jerusha  Brown 
-**  thought  he  improved  upon  acquaintance  astonish- 
ingly." Ghreat  preparation  was  made  at  Squire  Brown's 
for  the  important  week  of  boarding  the  singing-master. 
They  outdid  all  the  village  in  'he  quantity  and  variety 
•of  their  eatables,  and  at  every  meal  Miss  Jerusha  was 
particularly  assiduous  in  placing  all  the  good  things  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Crotchet's  plate.  In  fact,  so 
bound/ully  and  regularly  was  Mr.  Crotchet  stuffed 
•during  that  week,  that  his  lank  form  began  to  assume 
a  oeroepdble  fulness.  He  evidently  seemed  very  fond 
4)i  his  boanllng  place,  especially  at  meal  time ;  and 


made  himself  so  much  at  home,  that  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Jerusha  were  in  a  atate  of  absohite  felicity  the  whole 
week.  It  was  true  he  spent  two  evenings  abroad  dur« 
ing  the  week,  and  it  was  reported  that  one  of  them  wm 

Eassed  at  Mr.  Buck's.  But  Miss  Jerusha  would  not 
elieve  a  word  of  such  a  story.  She  said  "  there  was 
no  young  folka  at  Mr.  Buck's  except  Betsey,  and  aba 
waa  sure  Mr.  Crotchet  was  a  man  of  more  sense  than 
to  spend  his  evenings  with  such  a  wild,  rude  thing  as 
Betsey  Buck."  Still,  however,  the  report  gave  her  a 
little  uneasiness;  and  when  it  was  ascertained,  that 
duiing  the  week  on  which  Mr.  Crotchet  boarded  at  Mr. 
Buck^s  he  spent  every  evening  at  home,  except  tha 
three  devoted  to  the  singing-school.  Miss  Jeruslw's  un* 
easiness  evidently  increased.  She  resolved  to  maka 
a  desperate  effort  to  counteract  these  untoward  influ- 
eiices,  and  to  teach  Miss  Batsey  Buck  not  to  interfere 
with  other  folks'  concerns.  For  this  purpose  she  made 
a  grand  evening  party,  and  invited  all  the  younv  folks 
ofihe  village»  except  Miss  Buck,  who  was  pouitedly 
left  out.  The  treat  was  elaborate  for  a  country  villase, 
and  Miss  Jerusha  was  uncommonly  assiduous  in  her 
attentions  to  Mr.  Crotchet  during  the  evening.  But  to 
her  inexpressible  surptise  and  chagrin,  about  eight 
o^dock,  Mr.  Crotchet  put  on  his  hat  and  great  coat 
and  bade  the  company  good  night.  Mrs.  Brown  looked 
very  blue,  and  Miss  Jerusha's  nervea  were  in  a  state  of 
high  excitement.  What  could  it  mean  7  She  would 
give  anything  in  the  world  to  know  where  ho  had  gone. 
She  ran  up  into  the  chamber  and  looked  out  from  tbe 
window.  The  night  was  rather  dark,  but  she  fanded 
she  saw  him  making  his  way  toward  Mr.  Buck's.  Tbe 
company  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  had  rather  e 
dull  lime ;  and  Miss  Jerusha  passed  almost  a  sleepleie 
night 

The  next  evening  Miss  Jerusha  was  early  at  tbe 
singing-school.  She  took  her  seat  with  a  diseonsolate 
air,  opened  her  singing-book  and  commenced  ainginc 
HalloweU  in  the  following  words : 

As  on  KMne  lonely  lNi1kilBg*slep, 


The  •pamiw  tells  her  moan, 
Far  from  the  lants  of  Joy  sad  I 
I  sit  and  grieve  alooe.^' 


hope, 


On  former  occasions,  when  the  scholare  were  sing- 
ing before  school  commeneed.  the  moment  the  maater 
opened  the  door  they  broke  oif  short,  even  if  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  tune.  But  now,  when  the  master  en- 
tered. Miss  Jerusha  kept  on  singing.  She  went  through 
the  whole  tune  after  Mr.  Crotchet  came  In,  and  went 
back  and  repeated  the  latter  half  of  it  with  a  loud  and 
ftill  voice,  that  caused  a  laugh  among  the  scholars,  and 
<fiven  streaks  of  red  to  paas  over  the  master's  facew 

At  the  close  of  the  evening's  exercises  Miss  Jeruelie 
hurried  on  her  shawl  and  oonnet,  and  watched  the 
movements  of  the  master.  She  percdved  he  went  out 
directly  after  Betsey  Buck,  and  she  hastened  after  them 
with  becoming  speed.  She  contrived  to  get  between 
Miss  Buck  and  the  master  as  they  walked  along  the 
road,  and  kept  Mr.  Crotchet  in  close  conversatfon  with 
her,  or  rather  kept  herself  in  dose  conversation  with 
Mr.  Crotchet,  till  they  came  to  the  comer  that  turned 
down  to  Mr.  Buck's  house.  Here  Mr.  Crotchet  left 
her  somewhat  abruptly,  and  walked  by  the  sldeof  Mise 
Betsey  toward  Mr.  Buck's.  This  was  more  than  Mlae 
Jerusha's  nerves  could  well  bear.  She  was  under  toe 
much  excitement  to  proceed  on  her  way  home.  She 
stopped  and  gazed  after  the  couple  as  they  receded 
from  her ;  and  as  their  forms  became  indistinct  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  she  turned  and  followed  them, 
just  keeping  them  in  view  tHl  they  reached  the  house. 
The  door  opened,  and  to  her  inexpressible  horror,  they 
both  went  in.  It  was  past  ten  o'clock,  too !  She  waa 
greatly  puzzled.  The  affair  was  entirely  inexplicable 
to  her.  It  could  not  be,  however,  that  he  would  atop 
many  minutes,  and  she  waited  to  see  the  result  Pres- 
ently a  light  appeared  in  the  "foreroom;"  and  from 
the  mellowness  of  that  light  a  fire  was  evidently  kin- 
dled there.  Miss  Jerusha  approached  the  house  and 
reconnoitred.  She  tried  to  look  in  at  the  window,  but 
a  thick  curtain  efTectually  prevented  her  from  seeing 
snything  within.  The  curtsin  did  not  reach  quite  to 
the  top  of  the  window,  and  she  thought  she  saw  the 
shadows  of  two  persons  before  the  fire,  thrown  against 
die  ceiling.    She  was  determined  by  some  means  or 
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Other  to  know  the  worst  of  It.  She  looked  round  the 
dooryard  end  found  a  long  piece  of  board.  She  thought 
by  placing  this  aeainsr  ths  house  by  the  side  of  the 
window,  she  might  be  able  to  climb  up  and  look  over 
the  top  of  the  curtain.  The  board  was  accordingly 
r^sed  on  one  end  and  placed  carefully  by  the  side  of 
the  window,  and  Miss  Jerusha  eagerly  commenced  the 
task  of  climbing.  She  had  reached  the  top  of  the  cur- 
tain and  cast  one  glance  into  the  room,  where,  sure 
•nough,  she  beheld  Mr.  Crotchet  seated  close  by  the 
aide  of  Miss  Betsey.  At  this  interesting  moment,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  either  from  her  own  trembling, 
for  she  was  exceedingly  agitated,  or  from  the  board  not 
being  properiy  supported  at  the  bottom,  it  slipped  and 
canteo.  and  in  an  instant  one  half  of  the  window  was 
dashed  with  a  tremendous  crash  into  the  room. 

Miss  Jerusha  fell  to  the  ground,  but  not  being  much 
injured  by  the  fall«  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  with 
the  fleetness  of  a  wild  deer.  The  door  opened,  and  out 
came  Mr.  Crotchet  and  Mr.  Buck,  and  started  in  tha 
race.  They  thought  they  had  a  glimpse  of  some  per- 
■on  running  up  the  road  when  they  first  came  out,  and 
Mr.  Crotchet's  long  legs  measured  off  the  ground  with 
remarkable  Telocity.  But  the  fright  had  added  so  es- 
sentially to  Miss  Jerusha's  powers  of  locomotion,  that 
not  even  Mr.  Crotchet  coula  overtake  her.  and  her  pur- 
suers soon  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  darkness  of  the 
niffht,  and  gave  up  the  chace  and  returned  home. 

Miss  Jerusha  was  not  seen  at  the  singing-school 
after  this,  and  Mrs.  Brown  said  she  stayed  at  home  be^ 
cause  she  had  a  cough.  Notwithstanding  there  were 
many  rumors  and  sunnises  afloat,  and  some  slander- 
ous insinuations  thrown  out  against  Miss  Jerusha 
Brown,  yet  it  was  never  ascertained  by  the  neighbors, 
for  a  certainty,  who  it  was  that  demolished  Mr.  Buck's 
window. 

One  item  farther  remains  to  be  added  to  this  verita- 
ble history ;  and  that  is,  that  in  three  months  from  this 
memorable  night,  Bfiss  Betsey  Buck  became  Mts. 
Crotchet  of  duavertown. 


land,  and  in  the  saddest  forebodings  of  what  is  to  come. 
The  tide  is  beating  now  against  aristocracy  an  an  es- 
tablished  religion,  and  if  it  prevsUs,  anarchy  and  irreli- 
gion  must  follow.  He  will  see  no  other  result;  lie  luus 
no  confidence  in  the  people ;  they  are  not  fit  to  govern 
themselves— not  yet  certainly;  public  opinion,  the 
foolish  opinion  of  the  depraved,  ignorant,  and  con- 
ceited mass,  ought  not  to  be  the  law ;  it  ought  not  to* 
be  expressed  in  Taw ;  it  ought  not  to  be  represented  in 
government ;  the  true  representative  government  should 
represent  the  mind  of  a  country,  and  that  Is  not  found 
in  the  mass,  nor  is  it  to  be  expressed  by  universal  suf- 
frage.    Mr.  W constantly  protested  against  the 

example  of  Ameiica— as  not  being  in  point.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  state  of  society,  the  crowded  population^ 
the  urgency  of  want,  the  tenures  of  property  in  Eng- 
land, made  a  totally  different  case  from  ours.  Ue 
seemed  evidently  to  admit,  though  he  did  not  in  terms, 
that  hereditary  rank  and  an  established  priesthood  srs 
indefensible  in  the  broadest  views  of  human  rights  and 
interests ;  but  the  are^iment  for  them  is,  that  they  can- 
not be  removed  without  opening  the  door  to  greater 
evils — to  the  unrestrained  hcense  of  the  multitime — to 
incessant  change,  disorder,  uncertainty,  and  finally  to 
oppression  and  ty  ran  ny .  He  says  the  world  is  running 
mad  with  the  notion  that  all  its  evils  are  to  be  relievea 
by  political  changes,  political  remedies,  political  nos- 
trums; whereas  the  great  evils,  sin,  bondage,  ibiseix, 
lie  deep  in  the  heart,  and  nothing  but  virtue  and  reli- 
gion can  remove  them ;  and  upon  the  value,  and  pre- 
ciousness,  and  indispensableness  of  religion,  indeed,  he 
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"  FaoM  Ambleside  I  took  a  poney  and  rode  to  Rydal 
Mount,  the  residence  of  Mr.  w. 

"  I  was  so  much  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of 

Mr.  W that  I  actually  began  to  suspect  that  I  had 

come  to  the  cotuge  of  one  ofhis  neighbore.  After  ten 
minutes'  common-place  talk  about  the  weather,  the 
traveling,  Ac.,  had  passed,  I  determined  to  fina  out 
whether  I  was  mistaken ;  and  aware  of  his  deep  interest 
in  the  politics  of  England.  I  availed  myself  of  some 
reraaik  that-  was  made,  to  introdjiice  that  subject.  He 
Immediatelv  quit  all  common-place  and  went  into  the 
subject  with  a  flow,  a  flood  almost,  of  conversation, 
that  soon  left  me  in  no  doubt.  After  this  had  gone  on 
an  hour  or  two,  wishing  to  change  the  theme,  I  took 
occasion  of  a  pause  to  observe  that  in  this  great  political 
sgitation,  poetry  seemed  to  have  died  out  entirely.  He 
sakl  it  had;  but  that  was  not  the  only  cause ;  for  there 
bad  been,  as  he  thousht,  some  yean  ago,  an  over- 
production and  a  surfelL 

"Mr.  W converses  with  great  earnestness,  and 

has  a  habii,  as  he  walks  and  talks,  of  stopping  every 
fourth  or  fifth  step,  and  turning  round  to  vou  to  enforce 
what  he  is  sasring.  The  subjects,  the  nrst  evening  I 
passed  with  him,  were,  as  I  have  said,  politics  and 
poetry.  He  remarked  aifterward,  that  altnough  he  was 
known  to  the  world  only  as  a  poet,  be  had  given  twelve 
houra  thought  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  so- 
ciety, for  one  to  poetry.  I  replied  that  there  appeared 
to  me  to  be  no  contradiction  in  this,  since  the  spiiit  of 
poetry  is  the  spirit  of  humanity-Hsince  sympathy  with 
humanity,  and  with  all  its  fortunes,  Is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  poetry — and  politics  is  one  of  the 
grandest  forms  under  which  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  presents  itself. 

"In  ro  l»lcs  Mr.  W professes  to  be  a  reformer, 

but  upi  n  the  most  d  ^libcrite  p!ai  and  scale ;  and  he 
Indulff;  s  in  the  most  indignint  rn  i  yet  argumentntive 
diauibes  agaiost  the  present  couije  of  things  in  Eng- 


talked  very  sng.>Jy,  earnestly,  and  devoutedjy. 

"  The  next  evening  I  went  to  tea  to  Mr.  W ^"s,  on 

a  hospitable  invitation  to  come  to  breakfast,  dinnsr,  or 
tea,  as  I  liked.  The  conversation  very  soon  again  ran. 
upon  politics.  He  thought  there  could  be  no  inde- 
pendence in  legislatora  who  were  dependant  for  their 
places  upon  the  ever-wavering  breath  of  popular  opin- 
ion, and  he  wanted  my  opinion  about  the  fact  in  our 
country.  I  replied  that  as  a  secluded  man  and  ac- 
customed to  look  at  the  morale  of  these  matters,  I  cer- 
tainly had  felt  that  there  was  likely  to  be,  and  probably 
was,  a  great  want  of  independence;  that  1  had  often 
expressed  the  apprehension  that  our  distinguished  men 
were  almost  necessarily  acting  under  biasses  that  did 
not  permit  them  to  sit  down  in  their  closeu  and  ex- 
amine great  political  questions  and  measures  in  a  foSr 
and  philosophical  spiiiL  Then,  he  said,  how  can  there 
be  any  safety  7  I  answered,  as  I  had  frequently  said 
before,  that  our  only  safety  lay  in  making  the  people 
wise :  but  I  added,  that  our  practical  politicians  were 
accustomed  to  say,  that  there  was  a  principle  of  safety 
in  our  conflicts,  in  the  necessarily  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  mass — thst  they  neutralised  and  balanced  each 
other.  I  admitted,  however,  that  there  was  danger;, 
that  all  popular  institutions  involved  danger;  that  free- 
dom was  a  trust,  and  a  perilous  trust.  Still  I  insisted 
that  this  was  only  an  instance  of  a  general  principle ;; 
that  all  probation  was  perilous;  that  the  greatest  <^ 
portunity  was  always  the  greatest  peril.  I  maintained, 
also,  that,  think  as  we  mi^'ht  of  political  liberty,  there 
was  no  helping  it ;  that  in  the  civilized  world,  the  course 
of  opinion  was  irresistibly  setting  towarn  universal 
education  and  popular  forms  of  government;  and  no»- 
thing  was  to  be  done  but  to  direct,  modify,  and  controt 
the  tendency.  He  fully  admitted  this;  said  that  in 
other  centutles  some  glorious  results  might  be  brought 
out,  but  that  he  was  nothing  but  darkness,  disorder, 
and  misery  in  the  immediate  prospect,  and  that  all  he 
could  do  was  to  cast  himself  on  Providence.  I  ventur- 
ed to  suggest  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  good  end 
wise  men  had  a  work  to  do.  I  said  that  I  admitted, 
friend  to  popular  institutions  as  I  was,  that  the  worid 
was  full  of  crrora  about  liberty ;  and  there  was  a  mis- 
take and  madness  about  popular  freedom,  as  if  it  were 
the  grand  panacea  for  all  human  ills,  and  that  powerful 
pens  were  needed  to  guide  the  pubUc  mind ;  and  that 
the  pen  of  genius  could  scarcely  be  more  n<^y  em- 
ployed. But  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  body  of  the 
people,  in  their  willingness  to  read  what  Is  wholesome^ 
or  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  this,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
pay,  aeemed  to  me  the  radical  point  on  which  he  and  I 
differed.  I  told  him  that  theie  were  large  communities^ 
in  America  in  whom  I  did  confide,  and  that  1  believed 
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other  coromunliieB  might  be  raised  op  to  the  same 
oondition ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  should  be 
the  grand  efiort  <Mf  the  world  now,  to  raise  up  this  mass 
-to  knowledge,  to  comfort,  and  virtue;  since  the  mass 
was  evidently,  ere  long,  to  rule  for  us. 

"  After  this  conversation,  Mr.  W proposed  a  walk 

'to  Grassmere  Lake,  to  see  it  after  sunset;  and  in  that 
loveliest  of  all  scenes  I  ever  vdtnessed  on  earth,  were 
lost  all  thoughts  but  of  religion  and  poetry.  I  could 
not  help  saying,  with  fervent  sincerity,  **  I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  blinking, me  here  at  this  hour;"  for  he  had 
evidently  taken  some  pains,  pushing  aside  some  little 
Interferences  with  his  purpose,  to  accomplish  it.  He 
said  in  reply,  that  so  impressive  was  the  scene  to  him, 
that  he  felt  almost  as  if  it  were  a  sin  not  to  come  here 
•every  fair  evening.  We  sat  by  the  shore  half  an  hour, 
and  talked  of  themes  far  removed  from  the  strife  of 
politics.  The  village  on  the  opposite  side  lay  in  deep 
shadow ;  from  which  the  tower  of  the  church  rose,  like 
heaven's  sentinel  on  the  gates  of  evening.  A  single 
taper  shot  its  solitary  ray  across  the  waters.  The  little 
lake  lay  hushed  in  deep  and  solemn  repose.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  upon  its  phore.  The  fading  light 
trembled  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  which  were 
here  slightly  ruffled,  and  there  lay  as  a  mirror  to  reflect 
the  serenity  of  heaven.  The  dark  mountains  lay  be- 
yond, with  every  varying  shade  that  varying  distance 
could  give  them.  The  farthest  ridges  were  sowed  with 
Hght,  as  if  it  were  resolved  into  separate  particles  and 
showered  down  into  the  darkness  below,  to  make  it 
visible.  The  mountain  side  had  a  softness  of  shadow- 
ing upon  it,  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  and  such  as 
no  painting  I  ever  saw,  approached  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree.   It  seemed,  Mr.  W said,  as  if  it  were  "  clothed 

with  the  air."  Above  all,  was  the  clear  skv,  looking 
almost  cold,  it  looked  so  pure,  along  the  honaon ;  but 
warmed  in  the  region  a  little  higher,  with  the  vermilion 
tints  of  the  softest  sunset.  I  am  penuaded  that  the 
•world  might  be  traveled  over  without  the  sight  of  one 
such  spectacle  as  this ;  and  all  owing  to  the  circumstan- 
oes—the  time,  the  hour.  It  was  perhaps  not  the  least 
of  those  circumstances  influencing  the  scene,  that  it 
was  an  hour,  passed  In  one  of  his  own  holy  retreats, 
with  Wordsworth! 


A  LEAF  FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  AN  OLD 
BACHELOR. 

BT  C.  P.   HOPPMAH. 

FoiTT-NiNB  7— Yes  I  was  forty-nine  yesterday— In 
my  fii'tieth  year  1  Heavens  1  how  time  passes.    I  met 

young  George  W ^  at  C ^*s  dinner  yesterday,  and 

for  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't  conceive  that  that  tall 
young  dandv  was  my  Araminta's  son.  Had  /had  the 
training  of  the  bo^  he  should  never  have  worn  those 
hideous  mustachios.  The  young  rascal  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  knew  I  had  once  aspired  to  be  his  father — 
Zounds !  I  could  have  kicked  the  puppy— 
**  But  then  he  hod  his  mother's  eyes, 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me.*' 

Poor  Aramintal — She  "is  not  happy — doesn't  look 
it — ^That  eve  that  reads  the  eround"— ^Miliaw  1  what  is 
it  to  me  what  she  reads  7  It  Isn't  my  fault  that  she  has 
a  brute  for  a  husband— I  was  talking  about  him  last 

night  with  Laura  K ,  and  we  both  agreed  it  was  a 

most  ill-assorted  marriage — ^Laura  ought  to  know  the 
man's  disposition  too,  since  she  was  so  long  engaged 
to  him.  I  wonder  if  her  flirtation  with  Ned  Effingham 
was  not  the  cause  of  that  match  being  broken  offl 

She's  a  good  girl,  Laura  K ,  I've  thought  so  this 

thirty  years.  Somehow  or  other,  though,  I'm  afraid 
matters  will  never  come  to  any  thing  between  us.  I 
shouldn't  know  where  to  spend  my  evenings  if  she 
were  married,  as  some  fool  has  said  before  me. 

What  a  bore  our  club  is — I  really  can't  stand  it  for 
more  than  two  nights  in  a  week — The  only  thine  that 
takes  roe  there  is  to  see  Poins  Grey  bait  Twadaleton 
Fitz-Flummery— I  used  to  think  that  something  might 
be  made  of  Fitz,  but  what  can  you  expect  of  a  man 
who  eata  peanuts  and  spells  music  with  a  Jk 7  Begavin 
was  there,  solemn  and  pompous  as  ever,  and  little  Fitz 
booing  to  him  as  usnai-VTbat  man  always  recalls  a 


sentence  of  Rochefoucault  that  I  used  to  parse  in  my 
French  exercises  when  a  schoolboy—"  Gravity  is  but 
a  mystery  of  the  body  to  conceal  the  defecta  of  the 
mind."  He  is  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  a 
bulky  and  stupid  edition  of  Wanostroct's  Grammar. 

We  talked  French  afiaire  and  the  new  Restaurant  In 
Park  Place— Flummery  thouefat  that  there  was  some 
deep  political  design  beneath  the  French  courses,  which 
are  so  gradually  ousting  steaks  and  chops  from  the  ta- 
bles  or  diner's-out,  and  Augustus  Simp«1ey  held  up 
his  hands  in  holy  horror  when  the  word  **  war"  was 
mentioned.  *'  Scourge  of  Nations !"  croaked  Bagavln 
— "  Bane  of  arta  and  Industry !  Will  the  sacred  mflu- 
ence  of  religion  never,  6lc.  dc^."  What  an  age  of  cant 
we  do  live  in :  Hear  what  a  man  of  sense  who  wrota 
two  senerations  since,  says  on  this  subject. 

*'  No  complaints  are  more  frequent  than  a|[ainst  the 
weather  when  it  suits  not  our  purpose :  <a  dismal  sea- 
son I'  *  we  shall  all  be  drowned.'  or  *  we  shall  be  burnt 
up.'  And  yet  we  never  think  that  there  might  be  mora 
occasion  to  complain  were  the  weather  left  to  our  own 
direction.  The  weather  is  not  the  only  Instance  of 
distrust  in  Providence :  It  la  a  common  topic  to  de- 
claim against  war !  manifold  indeed  are  the  blessing* 
of  peace  I  but  doth  war  never  produce  any  ffood7  A 
fair  compaiison  may  possibly  make  it  doubtful  whether 
war,  like  the  weather,  ouehi  not  to  be  reaigned  to  the 
conduct  of  Providence :  Seldom  are  we  in  the  right 
when  we  repine  at  its  dispensation." 

There's  a  deal  of  good  sense  in  this  simple  propose 
tion — aye,  and  of  sound  reli|^on  too :  for  however  we 
may  speculate  upon  the  interterence  of  heaven  in  our  free 
agency  among  the  more  trifling  concerns  of  life— the 
dally  routine  of  individual  ezisience^who  can  doubt 
but  that  He  who  sends  the  sunshine  and  the  storm» 
and  holds  the  nations  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  kK>sea 
them  only  at  his  pleasure  against  each  other,  and  sends 
blessing  abroad  as  well  in  the  firebrand  and  the  thun- 
derbolt as  in  the  dew  and  the  sunbeam  7  There  are 
some  virtues  which,  like  the  nutritious  plants  that  sub- 
sisted Ross  and  his  companions  in  their  ice-fibbed 
bower,  will  spring  only  beneath  an  iron  blast.  There 
are  vices  too,  which,  like  the  poisonous  vegetation  of  a 
southern  swamp,  flourish  only  in  sultry  repose.  Com- 
mercial enterpfize  exerta  such  a  tremendous  effect,  both 
salutary  and  pernicious,  in  our  age  and  country,  that 
ita  infloences  have  been  greater  here  In  a  few  years  ^ 
peace  and  prosperity,  than  centuries  of  political  tran- 
quillity have  made  them  in  other  countries.  Our  strides 
in  improvement  and  in  degeneracy  have  been  alike  f^- 
ffantic.  Our  people,  in  the  aggregate,  are  becoming 
daily  more  distinguished  for  boldness  and  energy  in 
execniinff  schemes  that  tend  to  the  aggrandiza^n  of 
oommumiies;  but  I  think  that  the  thousand. mean- 
nesses ever  attendant  upon  the  inordinata  thirat  of 
gain,  are  not  less  apparent.  The  doctrines  of  utilita- 
lianism,  so  much  in  vMoe,  tend  always  at  last  to  a 
sordid  centering  in  seliT  'The  cut  6ono,  when  applied 
80  immediately  to  learning,  to  politics,  and  to  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  must  inevitably  rob  virtue  of 
its  vitality,  and  cause  everything  like  elevation  of  cha- 
racter to  exhale  from  tlie  land.  I  daily  see  motives  of 
acdon  avowed  in  the  newspapera,  and  in  society,  that 
would  have  damned  a  man  both  politically  and  pri- 
vately twenty  years  ago.  The  assumption  of  (Uf-iiiter- 
estadness  is  to  be  sure  the  mere  homage  which  world- 
liness  pays  to  honor ;  but  when  the  oflTeiinff  is  no  longer 
made,  it  is  pretty  strong  evidence  that  the  altar  has 
ceased  to  be  in  repute. 

I  like  the  Frenchman,  and  would  hate  to  ouarrel 
with  him ;  but  we  certainly  do  want  a  war— if  it  is  only 
to  make  people  talk  about  francs  Instead  of  dollars. 

I  see  a  new  work,  from  Cooper,  is  announced.  I 
like  Cooper ;  his  faults  are  grievous,  but  I  like  him. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  brawny  talent  about  Cooper. 
Subject  him  to  comparative  criticism,  and,  as  a  stan- 
dard, he  is  not  to  be  named  with  Irving,  Channlng,  or 
Verplanck ;  but  examine  his  wiidnes  analytically,  and 
he  stands  well  by  himself.  His  defects  I  regard  only 
as  I  do  the  scales  of  a  shell-bark  hickory — the  excres- 
cences afibrd  a  ready  foothold  for  cats  and  critics,  but 
they  do  not  mar  the  vigorous  proportions  of  the  stal- 
wart trunk. 

I  tiave  passed  a  ddlghtfol  houi  in  Inman's  studio  to- 
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day.  Artists  appMf  to  me  to  be  the  onlv  men  that 
have  anything  peculiar  about  theni»  and  I  like  them  on 
that  accounL  The  nature  of  thtir  pursuits  guards 
them  trom  the  eoarser  attrition  of  the  world,  which 
sooner  or  later  makes  all  men  duplicates  of  each  other ; 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  best  educated  portions 
of  society,  just  polishes  them  enough  to  lesTs  some 
character  of  their  own.  What  a  fervor  of  spiiit  there 
is  in  I.'s  pictures  I  His  figures  appear  to  me  sometimes 
out  of  drawing,  but  his  heads  certainly  have  an  elo- 
quence ol  coloiing  which  I  see  in  no  other  painter. 
There  is  lif(^r-breaihing  breexy  life  in  the  quivering  for- 
ests of  Cole ;  and  there  is  heaven,  to  me,  in  the  deli- 
cious skies  of  Wier :  but  1  have  seen  some  women's 
faces  by  Inman,  in  which  life  and  heaven,  in  which  the 
bliss  of  other  worlds,  and  the  tenderness  of  this,  in 
'which  the  muscle,  blood,  and  fibre  of  Ckxl's  creatures, 
with  all  the  intellect  he  has  ever  breathed  into  them, 
were  blendod  with  a  Promethean  power.  This  is  the 
poetry  of  the  art :  and  the  actual  portraits  that  are  em- 
bodied with  it,  have  a  far  greater  charm,  in  mv  eyes, 
than  the  reeularly-featurea  ideals  of  the  paintet^s  ima- 
gination. The  most  enchanting  features  that  I  ever 
looked  upon,  were  those  of  a  saint  somebody,  painted, 
bv  the  by,  from  a  naughtv  nun,  that  I  saw  once  in 
Mexico.  The  picture  earned  me  back  at  once  to  the 
Florentine  gallerv,  and  I  stood  once  more  an  ardent 
boy  of  nineteen,  before  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  the 
great  Italian  masters,  that  still  survive  in  their  adora- 
ble Madonnas.  It  was  the  image  of  little  Emma  Ather- 
ton,  except  that  it  did  not  eternally  show  its  teeth,  like 
A  walking  advertisement  to  the  Crawcours. 

By  the  way,  it  alwavs  strikes  me,  that  that  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing— a  woman  being  immortaliied  by  her  lover ! 
How  much  more  we  like  those  who  have  come  down 
to  us  in  painting  and  in  song,  than  those  who  have 
taken  the  reins  of  Fame's  chanot  in  their  own  hands, 
and,  like  that  ialse-hearted  vixens  the  English  EUxa- 
beth— who  swore  like  a  coachman— thrashed  down  to 
posterity  like  a  Bowery  trotter  on  the  third  avenue. 
Women  should  appear  to  be  wooed,  even  by  Fame. 
The  ancients,  to  be  aure,  personified  her  as  a  sister  fe- 
male, but  then  she  was  alwavs  a  girl  of  bad  report,  and 
those  of  her  sex  who  would  wear  her  favors,  should 
employ  a  go-between  to  make  the  advances. 

TWdf^.—What  a  vile,  capricious  cliiiute  oars  is, 
hers  along  the  seaboard.  Yesterday  was  jnst  one  of 
those  days  when  women  never  take  their  hair  out  of 
paper,  but,  shawling  over  the  loose  array  of  their  ne- 
glected toilet,  ait  stewing  over  the  last  new  novel, 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  settle  down  after  brcak- 
fiist.  I  did  not  go  into  the  parlor,  lor  I  hate  a  sloven ; 
and  three  out  of  the  five  pretty  women  at  our  boarding- 
house,  might  read  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Marriase  Rinip' 
to  advantage.  How  beautifully  does  the  old  fellow  al- 
lude to  that  delicate  consideration  for  each  other's  tastes 
and  feelings,  which  must,  after  all,  constitute  the  soul 
of  happiness  in  married  lite,  and  the  want  of  which,  in 
the  springtime  of  afiection,  must  wither  its  bods,  even 
as  they  are  blowing  into  life. 

*'  EveiTthing  can  blast  an  infant  blossom ;  and  the 
breath  oi*^  the  south  can  shake  the  little  rings  of  the 
vine,  when  first  they  begin  to  curl  like  the  locks  of  a 
new-weaned  boy ;  but  when  by  age  and  consolidation 
they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem,  and  have,  by 
the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun,  and  the  kisses  of 
heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can  endure 
the  storms  of  the  north,  snd  the  loud  noises  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  yet  never  be  broken  :  so,"  says  the  old-fash- 
ioned preacher,  "  are  the  early  unions  of  an  unfixed 
marriage." 

So  Lady  Morgan's  come  out  with  a  new  work.  Why 
don't  that  woman  stop  wiitingi  There's  talent  in  her 
works;  but  then  the  jargon  in  which  they  are  wiitten 
makes  me  sick.  She  crams  in  the  words  against  the 
•tomach  of  mv  sense,  and  I  always  have  to  take  a  page 
or  two  of  Cobbett's  wholeaome  English  to  restore  its 
tone. 

Cobbett  1  you  read  Cobbett— the  renegade  I  the,  the 
sc ^ 

Yes,  yesi  I  know  it— I  know  it  aU,  and  yet  I  read 
Cobbett.    I  read  him  for  his  real  hard-horae  sense.    I 


whether  it  be  great  or  little^  a  yearling  heifer  or  a  foU- 
grown  buffalo,  flings  it  down  before  you,  so  that  yoa 
can  put  your  loot  upon  IL  Sheer  sense,  urged  with 
masculine  force  and  inextinguishable  spliit,give  an  in- 
fluence  to  that  man's  wiiiings  which  even  ms  raacaliy 
character  can  hardly  impair.  I  would  ensure  them  for 
a  low  premium  on  their  voyage  to  posterity.  For  tal- 
ent, like  the  Egvptian  embalroers  of  old,  preserves  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good— tfie  reptile  as  well  as.  the  maa 
from  destruction. 

I  saw  C.  last  night,  at  Mra. .  ^How  much  that 

man  has  altered  unce  we  were  schoolboys  togethei. 
He  has  taken  up  politics  as  a  trade,  which  I  consider 
as  bad  as  selling  one's  self  to  the  devil — a  thing  which 
I  thought  had  gone  out  entirely,  till  I  witnessed  the 
arch  necromancy  of  M.  Adjien.  Politics,  tliough  aa 
excellent  mistress,  makes  but  a  poor  wife — ^to  fiirt  with 
them  lends  a  seat  to  existence,  but  to  be  wedded  to 
them  dries  up  the  best  spiings  of  life.  For  ambition, 
swallowing  up  all  other  passions  and  afifections,  de- 
vours, like  Saturn,  each  kindly  ofTsprlng  of  the  heart, 
in  order  to  sit  alone  upon  its  barren  throne. 

C.  has  proved  a  perfect  worldling,  but  my  estimate  of 
his  abilities  is  as  high  as  ever.  I  do  not  think,  indeed, 
that  I  have  ever  been  mistaken  in  the  minds  o[  my  in- 
timates, though  I  have  certsinly  made  some  queer 
blunders  in  guaging  their  keariM.  Such  mistakes  are 
nothing  to  a  man;  but  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  unhappy  for  a  woman,  than  a  want  of  discrimi- 
nation of  character  in  forming  her  friendships,  and  fix- 
ing her  partialities.  Life  hM,  comparatively,  ao  few 
resources  for  her.  that  when  she  misplaces  her  affeo 
tions,  the  error  is  often  irretiievable.  She  is  a  being 
of  srmpathy ;  her  feelings  go  forth  in  \he  morning  of 
life  like  the  sunbeam  in  the  apologue,  that  sought  afl 
day  some  object  to  reflect  back  Its  warmth,  and  foaad 
it  only  in  the  freexing  wave  that  broke  even  aa  it 
mocked  iu  image  at  the  evening's  dose.  Some  one 
turned  this  idea  prettily  in  a  game  of  *'  crambo"  at  Mra. 

the  other  evening.    I  suspect  it  was  Clara  F., 

from  the  fact  of  S.,  a  few  raomenU  before,  having  pra- 
nounced  her  "  the  most  unsentimental  woman  in  the 
world." 

Aye !  that  *tit  I  would  have  them  thlak 
The  world— of  winch  I  ne'er  kaew  one 

That  was  not  cold  as  wavea,  that  drink^- 
And  mile  lo  ehaafr-the  wooinf  oia. 

For  I  have  fHoidahlp^a  fUeeacaa  proved ; 

Have  loved— aa  wuman'a  loved  before— 
Have  loved-«-aa  she  who  once  hath  loved, 

Can  love  af  aia  on  earth  no  SMre. 

It  mattera  not  how  frteads  deceived. 
It  natiere  not  bow  love  went  wnaig, 

I  only  feel  that  I  believed— 
I  only  know  I  hoped— too  long. 

What  li^t  to  me,  that  mid  the  crowd 

There  may  be  aome  nnlike  the  reat, 
That  at  the  Arine  to  which  Tve  bowed, 

Othen  SMj  kneel,  nor  kueel  anMeaB*d. 

Thonsh  many  a  bark  hope's  sea  upon— 
Freighted,  like  mine,  may  reach  the  all 

Its  cheering  tmek  is  loat  to  erne 
That  knov^s  nor  sail  nor  compam  more. 

Ruth  Latimer  was  st  Mrs. ,  snd  entertained  me 

with  a  philosophical  disquisition  upon  ladv-like  young 
men.  She  assimilated  the  quadrille,  In  which  sheirae 
dancing,  to  a  cotton  factory- because  there  was  so 
many  MpmdUa  running.  Ruth's  a  clever  woman ;  but 
I  never  heard  of  a  girl  who  joked  heraelf  into  a  hus- 
band. And  yet  I  like  burner  in  a  woman :  espedslly 
when  U  softens  beauty  like  that  of  Kate  Heskethe. 
Humor  is  more  akin  to  feeling  than  wit  is.  Punning^ 
like  mimicry,  I  take  to  be  merely  a  low  order  of  the 
last.  The  possession  of  humor  I  think  always  impliee 
a  delicacy  of  perception  which  is  generally  accompa- 
nied by  sensibility.  Coleridge  must  have  been  of  mis 
opinion  when  he  said  that  "  men  of  hnmor  are  always 
in  some  degree  men  of  genius ;  wits  are  always  so,  si> 
though  a  man  of  genius  may,  amongst  other  gifts,  poe» 
sees  wit— as  did  Shakspeare." 

•  a  ••###•• 

"And  dost  thou  think  of  me  sometimes,  bemttifal 
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IneB  1  Do  thy  young  thoughts  steal  awuy  to  him  whose 
mind  never  wanders  from  thee  1  Doth  the  crowd  of 
gay  worshippers  that  kneel  to  thy  charms  siUI  leave 
loom  for  my  shadow  to  hover  ootioed  newrl  And  thou 
wishest,  too,  my  own  one,  that  my  letters  should  not 
alone  record  each  incident  that  passes  while  I  am 
away,  but  that  they  should  bear  the  impress  ol  sach 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  soul  that  still  turns  to  thee 
where'er  my  footsteps  lead.    Thou  woulst  that*'  — — 


Certainly,  our  souls  must  transmigrate — and  that  too 
while  vitality  still  lives  in  all  the  functions  of  our  gross- 
er system.  How  otherwise  can  we  thus  lose  our  moral 
identity.  The  faded  characters  of  this  letter  I  know  to 
be  mine,  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it 
vas  written  have  left  the  mechanical  iropiint  of  my 
fingers  the  same.  But  I — myself—/  am  not  the  one 
that  thought  and  felt  as  they  would  have  me  believe. 
Gone — gone — ^forever  gone — ^gone  like 

**Thc  loaf  la  the  Mreafli  that  can  never  reCuni**-- 

gone  like  the  star  that  went  out  in  the  sky  when  none 
were  watchine — gone  like  the  life  that  escsped  from 
the  limbs  of  Meleager  when  his  mother  consumed  the 
jnysdc  brand  upon  which  his  existence  depended. 

Wedruaday.^l  spent  yesterday  in  arrancing  some 
old  letters,  and  had  an  awful  attack  of  the  blue  devils 
in  consequence.  I  never  was  one  of  those  who  could 
understand  what  the  sendmental  writers  call  "  enjoy- 
ing a  pleasing  melancholy.*'  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  enjoying  s  fit  of  the  gout.  And  as  for  reviving  old 
associations^disinterriiig  the  buried  mcmoties  from 
the  tomb  of  my  soul— as  for  taking  pleasurs  In  that  1 
why  I  would  just  as  soon  seek  saiisfsction  in  a  cata- 
comb of  the  departed  friends  of  my  youth.  I  would 
f«l/k«r— yes  I  would— sit  cheek*by*iowl  with  the  dead 
—the  imuiimate  dead— than  make  companions  of 
thoughts,  which,  viper-like,  quicken  into  annoying  ex- 
istence the  moment  they  are  quarried  fiom  the  flint 
where  they  have  lain  harmlessly  torpid.  Pshaw— Fm 
flatting  BvTonic  This  comes  of  eating  cheese  and 
drinking  snerry  that  has  not  been  properly  decanted. 
I  must  go  seeFowar. 

SWnclby.— I  heard  Mr.  preach  this  morning. 

There*s  a  good  deal  of  the  divine  afflatus  about  thst 
man.  He  uways  addresses  himself  to  botK  my  natures  • 
The  elements  of  his  discourse  are  gathered  ftom  the 
most  iaraUiar  stories  of  this  work-dsy  worid— homely 
but  strong,  and  rudelv  fashioned  in  themselves,  but 
appositely  placed  together-^ke  a  pyre  of  fasgots  upon 
a  holy  altar  of  old— thev  seem  kindled  st  last  by  fire 
iirom  heaven  itself.  The  ponderous  war-dub,  with 
which  the  preacher  at  one  moment  beats  down  the 
fanks  of  infidelltv,  is  transformed  the  next  into  the 
toroh  which  marsnals  the  faithful  lo  victory. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  thst  the  clergymen  of 
our  country  mingle  too  little  with  the  world  to  ffive  fuH 
efficiency  to  their  office.  They  sre  too  (rften  Tike  sol- 
diers, well  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  wespons,  bnt  ig- 
norant of  the  enemy  they  are  to  fight  aeslnst.  Ten  3rears 
of  active  life  In  wall  street,  or  the  Court  of  Sessions, 
would,  I  think,  form  the  best  introductory  school  for 
the  pulpit.  Men  whose  minds  are  so  rarely  kindled  by 
the  collision,  or  shaped  by  the  attrition  of  society,  must 
labor  under  an  immense  disadvantage  in  their  efforts 
to  awaken  elecnic  feeling  in  others,  or  to  adapt  the 
workings  of  their  intellect  to  the  calibre  of  those  around 
them.  If  truth  comes  only  from  heaven,  there  is  no 
need  in  presching,  but  if  the  preacher  be  the  instmmen  t 
of  heaven,  the  agent  must  in  some  degree  be  fashioned 
according  to  the  material  upon  which  it  has  to  operate. 

I  took  this  ground  in  an  argument  with  Mra. the 

other  nlehi,  and  I  cannot  but  think  tha*  I  was  rifht. 
Unhappily,  however,  for  the  progress  of  society,  tliere 
are  those  who  read  the  only  book  of  nrue  knowledge  so 
strangely,  that  they  seem  to  learn  thence  that  the  es- 
sence of  religion  consists  in  withdrawing  ourselves 
from  sll  communion  with  our  fellows :  while  in  fact 
the  spiiit  of  Chrlsdsnity  is  st  war  with  all  monkish  se- 
clusion, and  acknowledges  only  those  virtues  to  be 
such  which  flourish  in  the  breath  of  a  bllghiing  world  ; 


which  lead  us  abroad  to  mingle  with  our  fellows;  to 
test  our  truth  and  chaiity  by  temptation  and  sympa- 
thy ;  to  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  and  better  it 
where  we  may ;  to  sit  down  with  publicans  and  Pbati- 
sees  at  the  board;  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Theflrat 
reeeivera  of  the  word,  had  they  bended  together  and 
buried  themselves  in  a  monastery,  would  have  been 
about  as  true  to  their  trust  as  are  some  of  our  modern 
pious  who  shrink  so  sensitively  from  a  contact  «iih 
the  follies  of  the  world.  Chiisiianity  is  enphaticsUy 
the  relififon  of  todUy  ;  there  is  no  disposition  of  man  in 
the  highest  social  state  to  which  he  Is  capable  of  at- 
taining, that  is  not  cared  for  in  its  provisions ;  but  how 
can  those  provisions  ever  elevate  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  at  large,  if  they  who  are  earliest  em- 
braced in  them  so  out  from  the  rest  as  a  separate  peo- 
ple, and  let  the  bleasings  meant  for  all  peiish  with  a 
few. 

It  may  indeed  be  dangerous  thus  to  expose  the  flock 
to  the  perils  which  perhaps  the  shepherd  slone  ought 
to  encounter ;  but  what  would  we  think  of  a  miseioa- 
ary,  who  wrapt  his  converts  out  of  sight  (he  moment 
they  were  made,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  add  to  thfcir 
numben  from  thtir  heathen  brethren  around  them  1 
I  regard  every  clergyman  as  s  miasionary. 

You  cannot  argue  with  a  woman.  Her  opinions  sre 
half  the  time  merely  prejudices;  and,  >%hile  she  mis- 
takes dogms tiling  for  discussion,  you  can  hardly  ex- 
pect a  fair  interchange  of  sentiment  upon  anv  abstract 
subject.  If  you  corner  her  in  an  argument,  ehe  throws 
herself  upon  the  prerogative  of  her  sex ;  and,  If  in  the 
courae  or  your  reasoning,  you  do  flash  conviction  upon 
her  mind,  she  depiives  you  of  the  satisfactfon  of  a  full 
demonstration,  by  jumj^ing  st  once  to  your  eonclu^foa. 
Like  a  spirited,  but  ill-trained  pointer,  she  first  hunts 
wide  in  spite  of  all  your  efibrts  to  keep  her  to  the  game, 
and  then  flushes  your  bird  before  you  can  get  your 
finger  on  the  trigger. 

The  mind  may  draw  its  strength  from  solitude,  but 
it  derives  its  suppleness  from  socle w ;  and  orfqp/aWh'fy, 
with  slender  acquirementa,  better  fits  one  for  shining 
in  company,  than  the  profoandest  intellectual  resources 
^without  it.  But,  though  versatiiitv  be  so  sttrective  a 
quality,  how  rarely  do  we  meet  with  those  who  either 
have  possessed  it  naturally,  or  cultivated  it  with  suc- 
cess. To  give  the  body  s  just  development  of  its  pro- 
portions, each  separate  muscle  must  be  duly  exercised, 
and  every  facultv  of  the  mind  should  receive  its  proper 
sliare  of  cultivation,  to  perfect  the  underatandina.  Bitt 
our  minda,  lies  our  booies,  are  generally  exerdbed  at 
random,  and  the  improvement  ot  some  of  their  powen 
too  often  purchased  with  the  neglect,  snd  consequent 
enfeeblement.  of  others,  while  not  one  in  a  million  can 
boast  that  union  of  streneth  snd  elasticity,  that  haa 
been  so  wliiinsically  assinalated  to  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant, which,  in  the  words  of  Peter  Pindar — 
••Clin  piek  np  pln«,  and  yet  |Msmm  the  vifor. 
For  trimming  well  (he  Jacket  of  a  tiger.*' 

Host  ordinary  people  can  talk  well  upon  some  one  sub- 
ject, but  how  few  are  there  who  can  happily  discuss  a 
dozen,  or  even  maintain  thtir  {ground  in  au  excursive 
conversation  with  sufficient  ability,  to  act  as  the  drawer 
out  of  others.  Conversational,  in  fact,  seems  the  rarest 
of  talents,  when  we  recollect  how  few  are  noted  for  its 
possession,  and  that  even  they  who  enjoy  the  reputsr 
tion  of  talking  well,  more  frequently  haiangue  Instead 
of  convereing—pouiing  out  iheir  own  though ta  with 
eloquence,  but  never  mingling  the  stream  with  an- 
other'a.  It  is  one  thing  to  deliKht  a  wliole  table,  and 
another,  to  fix  the  favor  of  each  one  present  at  it,  by 
eliciting  their  powen  of  entertainment. 

Some  species  of  menul  psln  is  like  steam ;  and  care, 
though  when  unconfined,  it  dissipates  in  sir,  snd  when 
shut  up  too  closely,  it  shattere  the  mind  that  would  so 
repress  it ;  yet  properly  msnaged  it  may,  in  strona  un- 
deratsndings,  conduce  to  their  moral  energies ;  at  least, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  hsppiest  productfons 
of  genius  owe  their  brilliancy,  if  not  their  birth,  to  the 
Intensity  of  mind  their  aathon  hav«  biaught  to  one 
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A  SKETCH.— AN  INDBPENDBNT  JITDCTE. 


subject,  in  the  strenuoas  effort  to  dletiact  their  thoughts 
from  another. 

TVMtdoy.— Love  is  a  bad  tenant  for  one's  bosom ;  for 
when  compelled  to  cruit,  he  always  leaves  the  mansion 
more  or  less  out  of  repair.    I  saw  Flora  F.  at  Mrs. 

's  soiree  last  night,  and  was  amazed  to  hear  a  girl 

of  her  sense  sport  the  opinions  she  did.  A  baffled  attach- 
ment certainly  spoils  a  woman  in  most  cases,  though 
it  as  certainly  mellows  their  dimosition  delightfully  in 
others.  It  depends  entirely  whether,  wlien  discom- 
fited, she  malce  society  or  religion  her  point  tPappair— 
these  being  the  only  resources,  and  munimenu  to 
which  she  may  retreat  and  be  upholden.  Love  with 
woman  is  lilce  the  cdebrated  Ghreek  fire,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  detach  from  the  obgeet  upon  which  it 
fastened,  without  the  excision  of  an  integral  part«  The 
best  hall  of  that  girl's  heart  must  be  gone,  or  she  never 
could  have  sung  that  song  with  so  uttle  emodon.  It 
was  one  that  poor  F.  wrote  for  her  a  few  months  be- 
fore he  died,  and  which,  telliag  his  story  so  foitlifully, 
years  ago,  portrayed  her  own  dtuation  so  singularly  at 

present.    C savs  that  the  imitadon  of  the  Waller 

and  Sedley  school  is  too  servile ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  old 
English  conceits,  I  certainly  think  there  is  a  dash  of 
true  feeling  in  the  following : 

SONG. 

I  WILL  loTe  her  no  more— *tlt  a  waste  of  the  heart, 
Thi«  laviah  of  feeliog— a  prodiitarf  part— 
Who,  heedless  the  treasure  a  life  could  not  eara, 
Bquaodcrs  forth,  where  he  vaialy  may  look  for  reton. 

I  will  lore  her  no  more—it  Is  folly  to  give 
Our  best  years  to  one  when  for  many  we  live ; 
And  he  who  the  world  will  thos  bailer  for  one, 
I  ween  by  such  traffic  must  soon  be  undone. 

I  will  love  her  no  more— It  is  heathenish  thus 
To  kneel  to  an  Idul  which  bends  not  to  as ; 
Which  heeds  not,  which  recks  not,  which  eares  notlbr 
That  the  worship  of  years  to  its  altar  hath  brought. 

I  will  lo¥e  her  no  more— for  no  lore  Is  wllhoat 
lis  limit  in  measare— and  mine  hath  ran  oat: 
She  engraaseth  it  all^«nd  till  sMne  ahe  rssmre— 
Than  this  moment  I  love  her—how  can  I  love  moral 


A    SKETCH. 


ST    ^KS.    ELXZABBTH     OAXSS     SMITH. 

Shb  was  just  to  be  married ;  happv,  gay,  and  beauti- 
ful—wholly devoted  to  her  lover,  ana  yet,  yet  I  had  the 
audacit}  to  tell  her  I  loved  her.  She  laughed  in  my 
face— not  a  laugh  of  soom,  for  that  is  dreadful  in  a 
woman,  and  would  have  maude  me  hate  her,  but  a  na- 
tural, easy  laugh  of  incredulity,  as  if  the  absurdity  of 
the  idea  were  a  subject  for  merriment.  I  believe  she 
thought  it  impossible  for  love  to  exist  without  hope. 
And  she  was  so  happy,  so  free  from  vanity,  and  so  aill 
of  spirit  she  either  could  not,  or  would  not  underatand 
me.  It  is  true  I  did  not  tell  mv  passion  in  very  lover- 
like style,  for  she  was  so  gay  I  could  get  no  chance ; 
and  when  I  did,  there  was  tier  low,  musical  laugh ; 
and  then  she  gave  me  her  pocket  handkerchief^  bade 
me  keep  it  to  wipe  my  tears,  and  come  and  dance  at  her 
wedding.  The  gipsey,  I  could  have  cried  in  good  earn- 
est. And  yet  who  could  cry,  while  her  beaming  eyes 
were  turned  full  in  my  face  and  the  melody  of  her 
voice  was  tinging  in  my  eare.  Everything  sne  spoke 
upon  seemed  touched  with  her  own  brilliant  fancy,  and 
acquired  the  delicate  coloring  of  her  own  pure  and  im- 
passioned soul.  Well,  they  were  maniea.  The  lover 
was  worthy  of  the  bride,  and  they  were  happy.  With 
a  cold  damp  brow,  and  hands  like  marble,  I  witnessed 
the  ceremony  that  closed  to  me  the  avenue  of  hope, 
and  afected  the  gayety  which  othera  felt.  I  went  to 
my  room  and  took  the  dainty  handkerchief  ahe  had 
given  me,  and  fastened  it  by  one  comer  over  my  writing 
table.  Here,  day  after  day,  as  I  pursued  the  duties  of 
my  profession,  I  gazed  upon  it  as  a  memento  of  blasted 
hopea.  The  pretty  device  in  the  corner,  the  fair  pen- 
manship, and  then  the  aristocratic  name  "  Isabella," 
«U  fed  my  feiicy,  and  kept  up  melancholy  associations. 
Thua  week  aiter  week  passed  away,  and  there  seemed 


no  pioapect  that  time,  the  great  reliever  of  other's  woea, 
would  mitisate  mine.  I  grew  listless  and  abstracted. 
Wealth  and  fame,  what  were  they  to  me?  The  sick 
heart  tuma  with  disgust  from  all  theee  things.  One 
night  I  returned  to  my  room ;  I  recollect  it  was  Mon- 
day. At  any  other  time  I  should  have  admired  the 
neatness  with  which  the  maid  had  arranged  the  appiir- 
tenancea  of  my  chamber.  But  I  waa  wretched  now. 
This  hopeless  passion  was  wearing  me  into  the  grave. 
I  felt  it  xn  my  languid  limbs,  the  lazy  flow  of  my  bloody 
and  the  feeble  beat  of  my  pulse.  I  had  lost  a  caae  in 
court,  which  at  any  other  time  I  might  have  won  with; 
little  eflbrt,  only  by  my  indifference  and  inactivity.  Mr 
client  waa  ezaspereted.  I  could  not  blame  him,  and  £ 
could  liave  wept  with  sorrow  and  vexation.  A  tear  did 
indeed  start  to  my  eye.  in  roite  of  my  manhood.  I 
seated  myself  at  my  table  and  mechanically  raised  my 
hand  to  the  dear  memento  suspended  over  it.  It  may 
wipe  my  teara  while  my  heart  is  breaking,  I  thought. 
As  I  pressed  it  to  my  feoe,  its  touch  seemed  less  deli- 
cate than  usual,  and  I  lifted  my  eyea  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  maid  had  taken  it  down  to  wash,  and  sus- 
pended in  its  place  one  of  her  otm — clean,  white  and 
coarse.  "  Hannah  Mopsey,"  was  worked  in  round  ca- 
pitals in  the  comer.  I  looked  upon  it  for  a  moment 
and  then  buret  into  a  loud  long  laugh  that  sent  the 
Mood  wiih  a  start  into  every  part  of  my  body.  I  waa 
completely  cured. 


AN   INDEPENDENT  JUDGE, 

AND  AN  INGBKIOUS  ADVOCATB. 

D'IsaAEu,  in  his  Reign  of  Charies  I,  has  this  pictuTe  r 
**  White  the  speaker  was  addressing  Judge  Jenkins, 
tlie  old  man  in  a  low  voice  request^  his  companioB 
not  to  reply-^*  Let  all  the  malice  fall  upon  me,  my  yeai» 
can  better  bear  it*  The  speaker  having  ended.  Judge 
Jenkins  a^ed  whether  they  would  not  give  him 
Uberty  to  speak  1  *  Ves !  so  you  be  not  very  long.'  *  No! 
I  will  not  trouble  either  myself  or  you  with  many  word*. 
Mr.  Speaker!  you  said  the  house  was  offended  at  my 
behavior  in  not  making  my  obeisance  to  yon  when  they 
brought  me  here ;  and  this  was  tlie  more  wondered  at, 
because  I  pretended  to  be  knowing  in  the  laws  of  the 
land.  I  answer,  that  I  not  only  pretend  to  be,  but  am 
knowing  in  the  iawa  of  the  land,  having  made  them  my 
study  for  these  five-and-fbrty  yeare  {  and  it  is  because 
I  am  so,  is  the  reaaon  of  my  kiehavior.  As  long  as  yon 
had  the  king's  arms  engraven  on  your  maoc^  and  that 
your  great  aeal  waa  no  counterfeit,  and  acting  under 
his  authority,  I  would  have  bowed  in  obedience  to  hia 
writ,  by  which  you  were  firat  called.  But.  Mr.  Speakei:, 
since  you  and  this  house  have  renounced  your  allegi- 
ance to  your  sovereign,  and  are  become  a  denof  thievea^ 
should  I  bow  myself  in  this  house  of  Rimmon,  the 
Lord  would  not  pardon  me!'  The  whole  house 
waa  electrified— ell  rose  in  uproar  and  confusion !  It 
was  long  ere  order  could  be  obtained,  or  their  fury 
could  exhaust  itselC  It  seemed  as  if  every  member 
shrunk  from  a  personal  attack.  The  houae  voted  tlie 
prisonere  guilty  of  high  treaaon,  without  any  trial,  and 
should  sutTer  as  in  case  of  condemnation  ror  treason. 
They  called  in  the  keeeperof  Neweate  to  learn  the  usual 
days  of  execution,  which  were  Wednesdaya  and  Fxi- 
daya.  The  day  to  be  appointed  then  became  tiie  sub- 
ject of  their  debate.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  It 
seemed  to  be  out  of  all  human  chances  to  spare  *  the 
life  of  the  greatest  clerk,  but  not  the  wisest  man,'  the 
facetious  and  dissolute  Harry  Martin,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  rose,  not  to  dissent  Irom  the  vote  of  tlie  house^ 
he  observed,  but  he  had  something  to  say  about  the 
rime  of  the  execution.  'Mr.  Speaker,  every  one  must 
believe  that  this  old  gentleman  here  is  fully  poaaesaed 
in  his  head,  resolved  to  die  a  martyr  in  his  cause ;  for 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  provoked  the  house  by 
such  biiinff  expressions.  If  you  execute  him,  you  do 
precisely  that  which  he  hopes  for,  and  his  execution  will 
nave  great  inlluence  over  the  people,  since  he  is  con- 
demned without  a  jury ;  I  therefore  move  that  we  should 
suspend  the  day  of  execution,  and  in  the  meantime 
force  him  to  live  in  spite  of  his  teeth.'  The  drollery  of 
the  motion  put  the  house  into  better  humor,  and  the 
state  prisoners  were  remanded." 


SUMMER.— ANBCD0TE8  OF.  GUERILLA  WARFARE. 
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BUMMER. 

BT   LAWRJBMCB    LASmSB. 

O,  BuMif  Bit  dcv !  wHh  flowen  of  ikhen  b«e, 
An4  tweelestodor,  with  thy  sephyn  UmmI, 

Fan  the  hot  brow  of  labor,  aod  aobdae 
8ol*a  ardent  warmth,  for  by  my  good  right  hand, 

And  by  my  heart,  which  to  mywlf  !■  tme, 
And  by  the  freedom  of  my  native  land, 

Nim^ty  degree*  of  heat,  with  aweat  ontpauring, 

Makes  my  miiae  faint,  almoit,  to  think  of  toaring. 


O,  Smnmer  dear !  thy  biiuhea  tempt  my  heart 
To  wonhip  thee,  thou  nurae  of  aweeiett  ilowen ! 

For,  fkom  thy  odorooa  valei  what  perlbmee  start, 
Borne  by  the  roay  aephyn  through  thy  bowers, 

And  to  my  senses  glowing  thoughts  impart. 
Bo  that  the  wearisome  and  dull  paced  hoan 

Dance  with  a  lighter  step  o*er  earth  away, 

While  some  new  rapture  gilds  each  coming  day ! 

O,  Summer  dear !  I  love  thy  babbflng  brooks, 

For  their  sweet  music  soothes  the  heart  of  care ; 
The  carrollng  of  birds  mid  grassy  nooks, 

Their  songs  of  rapture  floating  in  the  air- 
Sure  they  would  win  a  scholar  from  his  book% 

And  steal  a  smile  from  that  old  stoic.  Despair, 
Quicken  dull  Age*s  footsteps,  and  renew 
On  Beauty's  cheek  the  rose's  blushing  hue. 

Alas !  man's  life  is  but  a  chequered  scene 
Of  Joy  and  laughter,  haie,  love,  tears  and  woe; 

And  woman's  likewise:  from  Britannia's  queen 
Down  to  the  humble  p^kisant,  all  must  know 

That  lighu  and  shadows  aye  will  intervene. 
To  teach  us  our  own  weakness,  and  to  show 

How  ftnil  we  ar»  when  Fate's  dark  clouds  hang  o'er  u 

And  Death's  dread  vale  spreads  wide  and  drear  beftev  1 

And  well  It  is  so ;  lest,  as  life  is  brief, 
We  place  too  much  endearment  on  this  earth. 

And  the  dread  thonglu  of  leaving  were  such  grief, 
As  to  destroy  the  innocence  of  mirth. 

And  bring  our  yean  into  the  **ydlaw  leaf,** 
Era  we  had  scarcely  coiered  manhood's  birth ; 

But,  as  it  is,  by  numerous  Ills  opprest, 

We  welcome  death— it  brings  etemal  rest ! 

But  this  is  merely  moral  speeulatiMi, 

For  which  the  market  can  effect  no  sale. 
For  morals  in  this  everyday  creatien, 

Like  fiah  and  mutton,  do,  by  age,  get  stale ; 
Broken  had  mther  talk  of  speeolalieo— > 

Topers  of  politics  o'er  frothing  ale — 
Ijawyers  of  fees— shoemakers  of  their  leather- 
Poets  of  themselves— women  of  one  another. 
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Thk  atrange  exploits  of  these  daring  partisans,  though 
true  to  the  letter,  are  perfectly  romantic ;  and  the  pa- 
tient endurance,  the  deep  artince.  with  which  their  ob- 
i'ects  were  eflfected,  appear  to  be  almost  incredible, 
'ersons,  whose  ages  and  professions  were  best  calcula- 
ted to  evade  suspicion,  were  invariably  their  chosen 
agents.  The  village  priest  was  commonly  a  confeder- 
ate of  the  ncighboiTng  guerilla — the  postmaster  betray- 
ed the  intelligence  that  reached  him  in  his  office— the 
(airest  peasant  of  Estremadura  would  tempt  the  thought 
iesB  soldier  with  her  beauty,  and  decoy  him  within 
lange  of  the  bullet— and  even  childhood  was  frequently 
and  successfully  employed  In  leading  the  unsuspecting 
victim  into  some  pass  or  ambuscade,  where  tha  knife 
or  musket  closed  his  earthly  career. 

In  every  community,  however  fierce  and  lawless, 
different  cfradations  of  good  and  evil  will  be  discovered, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  than  the  feelings 
and  actions  of  some  of  the  guerillas  and  their  leaders. 
Many  of  these  desperate  bands  were  actuated  la  every 
enterprize  by  a  love  of  bloodshed  and  spoliation,  and 
fhcir  own  countrymen  sufierad  as  heavily  iiom  their 


rapacity,  as  their  enemies  from  their  swonla.  Othera 
took  the  field  from  nobler  motives:  an  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  their  country  and  religion  aroused  them 
into  venffeanoe  against  a  tyranny  which  had  become 
insuflferaole — every  feeling  but  ardent  patiiotism  waa 
forgotten— private  and  dearer  ties  were  snapped  asun- 
der— ^homes,  and  wives,  and  children  were  abandoned 
-^privations  that  appear  almost  incredible  were  patiently 
endured,  until  treachery  delivered  them  to  the  execu- 
tioner, or  in  some  wild  attempt  they  were  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  died  resisting  to  the  last. 

Dreadful  as  the  retaliation  was  which  French  cruelty 
and  oppression  had  provoked,  the  Eueiilla  vengeance 
against  domestic  treachery  was  neither  lesa  certain  or 
less  severe.  To  collect  money  or  supplies  for  the  inva- 
ders, convey  any  information,  conceal  their  movements, 
and  not  betray  them  when  opportunity  occurred,  was 
death  to  the  offender.  Sometimes  the  delinauent  waa 
brought  with  considerable  difficulty  and  risk  before  a 
neighborinff  tribunal,  and  executed  with  all  the  formali- 
tiea  of  justice;  but  generaUy  a  more  summary  ven- 
geance waa  exacted,  and  the  traitor  was  sacrificed  upon 
the  spot.  In  these  caaes  neither  calling  nor  age  waa 
respected.  If  found  false  to  his  country,  the  sanctity 
of  nis  order  waa  no  protection  to  the  priest.  The 
daughter  of  the  collector  of  Almagro,  for  professing  at- 
tachment to  the  usurper,  waa  atabbed  to  the  heart  by 
Urena;  and  a  secret  correspondence  between  the  wiie 
of  the  alcalde  of  Birhueda  and  the  French  general  in 
the  next  command,  having  been  detected  by  ah  inter- 
cepted despatch,  the  wretched  woman,  by  order  of  Juan 
Martin  Diez.  the  empeclnado,  waa  dragged  by  a  guerilla 
party  from  her  house,  her  head  shaven,  her  denuded 
person  tarred  and  feathered,  and  disgracefully  exhibited 
in  the  public  market-place,  and  she  was  then  put  to 
death  amid  the  execrations  of  her  tormentors.  Nor 
waa  there  any  security  for  a  traitor,  even  were  his  res- 
idence in  the  capital,  or  almoat  within  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  One  of  the  favorites  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Don  Jose  Rigo,  was  torn  from  his  home  In  the  suburbs 
of  Madrid,  while  celebrating  his  wedding,  by  the  em- 
pecituulo.  and  hanged  in  the  square  of  Cadiz.  The 
uaurper  himself,  on  two  occasions,  narrowly  escaped 
from  this  desperate  partisan.  Dining  at  Almeda,  some 
two  leagues  distance  from  the  capital,  with  one  of  the 
generals  of  dinsion,  their  hlliarity  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  the  em- 
peclnado waa  at  band,  and  nothing  but  a  hasty  retreat 
preserved  the  pseudo  king  from  the  capture.  On  an- 
other accasion,  he  was  surprised  upon  the  Gaudalaxara 
road,  and  so  rapid  was  the  guerilla  movement,  so  de- 
termined their  pursuit,  that  before  the  French  could  be 
succored  by  the  gtrrison  of  Madrid,  forty  of  the  royal 
escort  were  sabred  between  Torrejon  and  EU  Molar. 

A  war  of  extermination  raged,  and  on  both  aidea 
blood  flowed  in  torrents.  One  act  of  cruelty  was  aa 
promptly  anawered  by  another ;  and  a  French  decree, 
ordering  that  every  Spaniard  taken  in  arms  should  be 
executed,  appeared  to  be  a  signal  to  the  guerillas  to  ex- 
clude from  mercy  every  enemy  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  French  had  ahown  the  example;  the  junta  were 
denounced,  their  houses  burned,  and  their  wives  and 
children  driven  to  the  woods.  If  piisoners  received 
quarter  In  the  field— if  they  fell  lame  upon  the  march, 
or  the  remoteat  chance  of  a  rescue  appeared— they  were 
shot  like  dogs;  others  were  butchered  in  the  towns, 
their  bodies  left  rotting  on  the  highwaya,  and  theiz 
heads  exhibited  on  poles.  That  respect  which  even 
the  most  depraved  oi  men  usually  pay  to  female  honor, 
was  shamefully  disregarded ;  and  more  than  one  Span- 
iard, like  the  postmaster  of  Medina,  was  diiven  to  the 
roost  desperate  courses,  by  the  violation  of  a  wife  and 
the  murder  of  child. 

It  would  be  sickening  to  describe  the  horrid  scenes 
which  mutual  retaliations  produced.  Several  of  the  em- 
peclnado's  followera,  who  were  surprised  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Goadarama,  were  nailed  to  the  trees,  and  left 
there  to  expire  alowly  by  hunger  and  thirsL  To  the 
same  trees,  before  a  week  elapaed,  a  similar  number 
of  French  soldiers  were  affixed  by  the  guerillas.  Two 
of  the  inhabitaats  of  Madrid,  who  were  suspected  of 
communicating  with  the  brigands,  as  the  French 
termed  the  armed  Spaniards,  were  tried  by  court- 
martiali  and  executed  at  their  own  door.    The  next 
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morning  six  of  the  garrison  were  seen  hanging  from 
walls  beside  the  high  road.  Some  females  related  to 
Palarea,  sumamed  the  Medico,  had  been  abused  most 
scandalously  by  the  escort  of  a  convoy,  who  had  seized 
them  in  a  wood ;  and  in  return  the  guetilla  leader  drove 
into  an  ermida  eiehty  Frenchmen  and  their  officers, 
set  fire  to  the  thatch,  and  burned  them  to  death  or  shot 
them  in  their  endeavors  to  leave  the  blazing  chapel. 
Such  were  the  dreadful  enormities  a  system  of  retaiia- 
tion  caused. 

,  These  desperate  adventurers  were  commanded  by 
men  of  the  most  dissimilar  professions.  All  were  dis- 
tinguished by  some  Bobriquei^  and  these  were  of  the 
most  opposite  descriptions.  Among  the  leaders  were 
friars,  and  physicians,  cooks  and  arusans,  while  some 
were  characterised  by  a  deformity,  and  othera  named 
after  the  form  of  their  waistcoat  or  hat  Worse  epithets 
described  many  of  the  minor  chiefs — truculence  and 
spoliation  obtained  them  titles ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  most  ferocious  band  that  infested  Biscay 
was  commanded  by  a  woman  named  Martina.  So  in- 
discriminating  and  unrelenting  was  this  female  monster 
In  her  murder  of  friends  and  foes,  that  Mina  was  ob- 
liged to  direct  his  force  against  her.  She  was  surprised, 
vnth  the  greater  portion  of  her  banditti,  and  the  whole 
were  shot  upon  ttie  spot 

Of  all  the  gnerilla  leadera  the  two  Minas  were  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  daring,  their  talents,  and 
their  success.  The  younger,  Xavier,  had  a  snort  ca- 
reer, but  nothing  could  be  more  chivalrous  and  roman- 
tic than  many  or  the  incidents  that  marited  it  His 
band  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and  with  this  force  he 
kept  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Arragon.  in  confusion ;  in- 
tercepted convoys,  levied  contributions,  plundered  the 
custom-houses,  and  harrassed  the  enemy  incessantly. 
The  villages  were  obliged  to  furnish  rations  for  his 
troops,  and  the  French  convoys  supplied  him  with 
money  and  ammunition.  His  escapes  were  often  mar- 
velous. He  swam  flooded  riven  deemed  impassible, 
and  cBmbed  precipices  hitherto  untraveraed  by  human 
foot  Near  Estella  he  was  forced  by  numbere  to  take 
refuge  on  a  lofty  rock ;  the  onlv  accessible  side  he  de- 
fended till  nightfall,  when  lowering  himself  and  follow- 
en  by  a  rope,  he  brought  off  his  party  with  scarcely  the 
loss  of  a  man. 

This  was  among  his  last  exploits ;  for  when  recon- 
noitring by  moonlight,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  a  valua- 
ble convoy,  he  fell  unexpectedly  into  tne  hands  of  an 
enemy's  patrol.  Proscribed  by  tlvs  French  as  a  ban- 
dit, it  Mras  surprising  that  his  life  was  spared ;  but  his 
loss  to  the  guerillas  was  regarded  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune. 

While  disputing  as  to  the  choice  of  a  leader,  where 
80  manv  aspired  to  a  command  to  which  each  offered  an 
equal  claim,  an  adventurer  worthy  to  succeed  their  lost 
chief  was  happily  discovered  in  his  uncle,  the  elder 
Mina.  Educated  as  a  husbandman,  and  scarcely  able 
to  read  or  write,  the  new  leader  had  lived  In  great  re- 
tirement, until  the  junta's  call  to  arms  induct  him  to 
join  his  nephew's  band,  kie  reluctantly  acceded  to  the 
general  wish  to  become  Xavier  Mina's  successor,  but 
when  he  assumed  the  command,  his  firm  and  daring 
character  was  rapidly  developed.  Echeverria,  with  a 
force  following,  had  started  as  a  rival  chief;  but  Mina 
surprised  him— -had  three  of  his  subordinates  shot  with 
their  leader— and  united  the  remainder  of  the  band 
with  his  own.  Although  he  narrowly  escaped  from 
becoming  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  a  comrade,  the 
prompt  and  severe  justice  with  which  he  visited  the 
ofTenoer,  effectually  restrained  other  adventurere  from 
making  any  similar  attempt 

The  traitor  was  a  sergeant  of  his  own,  who,  from  the 
bad  expression  of  his  face,  had  received  among  his 
eompanions  the  aobriquei  of  Malcarado.  Discontented 
with  the  new  commander,  he  determined  to  betray 
him  to  the  enemy,  and  concerted  measures  with  Pan- 
netia,  whose  brigade  was  near  the  village  of  Rofares,  to 
surprise  the  euerilla  chieftain  in  his  bed.  Partial  suc- 
cess attended  this  treacherous  attempt ;  but  Mina  de- 
fended himself  desperately  with  the  bar  of  the  door,  and 
kept  the  French  at  bay  till  Gastra,  his  chosen  com- 
rade, assisted  him  to  escape.  The  guerilla  rallied  his 
foHowera,  repulsed  the  enemy,  took  Malcarado,  and 
sliot  him  instantly,  while  the  village  curd,  and  three 


alcades  implicated  in  traitorous  design,  were  hangod 
side  by  side  upon  a  tree,  and  their  houses  razed  to  the 
ground. 

An  example  of  severity  like  this  gave  oonftdenoe  to 
his  own  followers,  and  exacted  submission  from  the 
peasantry.  Every  where  Mina  had  a  faithful  spy — 
every  movement  of  the  enemy  was  reported-^and  if  a 
village  magistrate  received  a  requisition  from  a  French 
commandant,  it  was  communicated  to  the  guerilla 
chief  with  due  despatch,  or  woe  to  the  alcade  toat  ne- 
glected it 

Nature  had  formed  Mina  for  the  service  to  wliich  he 
had  devoted  himself.  His  consritutkin  was  equal  to 
every  privation  and  fatigue,  and  his  courage  was  of 
that  prompt  and  daiing  character,  that  no  circumstance^ 
however  sudden  and  disheartening^  could  overeome. 
Careless  as  to  dress  or  food,  he  depended  for  a  change 
of  linen  on  the  capture  of  French  baggage,  or  any  ac- 
cidental supply ;  and  for  days  he  wotdd  exist  upon  a 
few  biscuits,  or  anything  which  chance  threw  in  his 
road.  He  guarded  cardullv  against  surpiise — riept 
with  a  dagger  and  pistols  in  his  prdle — and  such  were 
his  active  nabits,  that  he  rarely  took  more  than  two 
boon  of  repose.  The  mountain  caverns  were  the  de- 
positories of  his  ammunition  and  plunder;  and  in  a 
mountain  fastness  he  established  a  hospital  for  hi3 
wounded,  to  which  they  were  canied  in  littere  across 
the  heights,  and  placed  in  perfect  safety,  until  their 
cure  could  be  completed.  Gaming  and  plunder  were 
prohibited,  and  even  love  forbidden,  lest  the  guerilla 
might  be  too  communicative  to  the  olyect  of  his  afiec- 
tion,  and  any  of  his  chieftain's  secrets  should  trane* 
pire. 

Of  the  minor  chiefe  maiiy  q^ran^  and  chivalrous  ad- 
ventures are  on  record.  Tlie  daiinf  plans,  often  tiied 
and  generally  successful,  and  the  hur-breadth  escspee 
of  several,  are  almost  beyond  belief.  No  means,  how- 
ever repugnant  to  the  laws  of  modem  warfers,  were 
unimptoyed ;  while  the  ingenuity  with  which  intelli- 
gence of  a  hostile  movement  was  transmitted— the 
artifice  with  which  an  enemy  was  delayed,  until  he 
could  be  sorrounded  or  surprised,  appear  incredible. 

Of  individual  ferocity  a  few  instances  will  be  suffi- 
cient At  the  execution  of  an  alcade  and  his  son  at 
Mondragon,  the  old  man  boasted  tliat  two  hundred 
French  nad  perished  by  their  hands ;  and  the  ehaleco, 
Francis  Moreno,  in  a  record  of  his  services,  boasts  of 
his  having  waited  for  a  cavalry  patrol  in  a  mvine,  and^ 
by  the  diM^harge  of  a  huge  blunderbuss,  loaded  neariy 
to  the  muzzle,  dislocatecfhis  own  shoulder  and  kUed 
or  wounded  nine  of  the  French.  The  same  chief  pre- 
sented to  YiUafranca  a  rich  booty  of  plate  and  quick- 
silver, but  he  added  to  the  gift  a  parcel  of  ean  cut  from 
the  prisonen  whom  on  that  occasion  he  had  slaugh- 
tered. 

Profiting  by  the  anarehy  that  reigned  in  this  afBieted 
country,  wretches,  under  political  excuses,  committed 
murder  and  devastadon  on  a  scale  of  frightful  magni- 
tude. One,  pretending  to  be  a  functionary  of  the  iun ta, 
made  Ladrada  a  scene  of  bloodshed.  By  night  his 
victims  were  despatched ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  wo- 
man, his  wife  was  more  sanguinary  thau  himself.  Cas- 
tanos  at  length  arrested  their  blood-stained  career; 
and  Pedrazeula  was  hanged  and  beheaded,  and  Maria, 
his  infamous  confederate,  garotted. 

Castile  was  overrun  by  banditti ;  and  one  gang,  de- 
stroyed by  a  guerilla  chief  named  Juan  Abru,  had  ac- 
cumulated plunder,  principally  in  specie,  amoundng  in 
value  to  half  a  million  reals.  One  of  the  band,  when 
captured  by  the  French,  to  save  hio  life,  discovered  the 
secret,  and  offered  to  lead  a  party  to  the  place  where 
the  treasure  was  deposited.  His  proposal  was  accept- 
ed. An  alguazil,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry,  proceeded 
to  the  wood  of  Villa  Tidosa,  and  there  booty  was 
found  worth  more  than  the  value  affixed  to  it  by  the 
deserter.  Returning  in  unsuspecting  confidence,  the 
party  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  medico,, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  expedition ;  and  <^ 
the  escort  and  officials,  vrith  the  excepdon  of  five  wh<v 
managed  to  escape,  every  one  was  butchered  without 


Such  were  the  Spaniards  who  made  themsdvee  re- 
markable for  patriotism  and  endurance-'Surpassi^g, 
courage  and  unmitigated  cruelty. 
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INTERESTING  INCIDENT. 

OsifVBAL  Deabbobn,  wiitlmr  of  the  oeiemonieB  on 
the  moroiag  of  the  Bunker  HUl  celebraiion  wnys : — 
When  I  entered  the  room  at  Concert  HaJl,  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  where  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Cincinnati  were  to  assemble,  for  the  purpose  of  join- 
ing in  the  procession,  I  found  several  old  soldiers  of  the 
revolution,  who  had  come  there  by  mistake,  instead  of 
goinff  to  the  State  House. 

while  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  notes  of  a  fife 
in  the  room,  and  turning  in  the  direction  whence 
they  proceeded,  discoveredan  aged  man  seated  among 
the  old  soldiers,  who  was  performing  on  that  instru- 
ment. I  immediately  went  and  took  a  seat  beside  him 
and  listened  until  he  had  concluded  playing  "  Wash- 
ington's March,"  when  the  following  conversation 
ensued : 

**  Were  you  a  fifer  in  the  levoliitlonary  army  V 

«Iwas.^' 

"Inwhatcorpsr 

"  Nlzon*s  rettiment  and  Nixon's  brigade." 

"  How  long  did  you  serve  T* 

**  Three  years.  I  was  in  the  campaigns  in  the 
Jerseys,  and  I  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Major 
Andre." 

"  How  old  are  you  7" 

"  I  am  in  my  OTd  year." 

«» Where  do  you  live  r 

« In  SpiingfieW." 

*'  What  b  your  name  1" 

•^ThaddeuaPeiry." 

He  then  played  Yankee  Doodle,  and  remarkably 
well.  He  had  a  grandson  with  him,  who  appeared  to 
be  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  who  had  accompanied 
his  grandfather,  apparently  to  take  care  of  him,  as  the 
veteran  was  feeble,  and  so  deaf  as  to  rmder  it  difficult 
to  converse  with  him. 

How  remarkable,  that  after  the  lapse  of  time  which 
had  intervened  since  the  close  of  the  revolution,  there 
should  be  heard,  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  on 
the  68th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  fifer 
of  Washioffton's  army,  playing  the  march  of  that  illua- 
tiiotts  patriot,  and  the  snii  it-stirring  national  air  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  which  had  so  often  cheered  the  Ameri- 
can camp  during  the  glorious  struggle  for  liberty  and 
national  independence. 


SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OP  SUDDEN  DEATH. 
A  nauNKEN  coal  heaver  is  related  to  have  fiillen  from 
a  waffon,  been  taken  up  and  carried  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hoapitsl.  He  was  stripped,  and  the  surgeon 
examined  him,  but  no  injury  could  be  discovered  i  still 
he  said  he  couM  not  rise  up  in  the  bed.  Mr.  Abernethy 
was  called  In,  but  this  celebrated  suigeon  could  make 
nothing  of  the  case,  and  directed  that  he  should  be 
washed  thoroughly  clean  and  a  barber  procured  to 
shave  him.  About  an  hour  after,  a  messsj^  Mras  brought 
that  the  man  had  instantaneously,  while  undeisoing 
the  operation  of  shaving,  died.  The  barber  said  he 
^}peared  to  be  well,  and  was  talking  to  him  one  in- 
stant, and  the  next  was  a  dead  man.  '*  I  had  hold  of 
him.^  said  he,  **by  the  nose,  and  I  did  but  turn  his 
head  very  gently  to  use  tlie  raaor,  wlien  he,  without 
breathing  or  a  sigh,  went  oflT."  Abernethy  turned  to 
the  voung  studenu,  and  told  them  this  was  a  case  for 
study,  saying  there  was  a  cause  for  the  man*s  death— 
that  the  following  morning  he  would  open  the  body 
and  find  it  out  At  the  aame  time  he  asked  the  stu- 
dents to  tliink  of  the  case,  and  tell  him  In  the  morning 
their  opinions  of  what  might  be  the  cause.  One  of  the 
students  sugmted  that  a  vertebral  bone  wma  fractured, 
and  that  as  the  barber  turned  his  head  to  shave  him,  a 
splinter  penetrated  the  spinal  cord.  Abernethy  imme- 
diately coincided  in  this  opinion,  and  they  then  cut 
down  the  back,  and  discovered  a  small  piece  of  frac- 
tured bone,  not  bigger  than  half  a  pin«  which  had  pene- 
trated the  spine :  taldnff  the  corpse  by  the  nose,  they 
observed,  as  they,  turned  the  head  one  way,  tlie  aplin- 
ter  came  out,  and  as  they  turned  it  the  contrary,  it  en- 
tered the  vital  cord.  The  problem  was  now  at  once 
■olved,  and  a  striking  illustration  furnished  how  little 
it  talies  to  stop  the  great  machine  of  life  in  man. 
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Thb  Roveb.— We  see  by  the  papers  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seba  Smith  are  to  be  the  editors  of  this  weeklf 
magazine.  Of  course,  with  such  able  navigators,  the 
Rover  must  make  pleasant  voyages ;  but  as  she  has 
never  come  "athwart  our  hause,"  we  cannot  say  what 
manner  of  craft  she  is.  If  Captain  Smith  will  come 
within  hail,  we  will  report  him.  Top  your  boom  ibr 
Down  East  if  you  please.  Poitiand  Tranacript. 

Schooner  Transcript,  ahoy!  Ah  Cap*n  Ilsiey,  is 
that  you  1  Qlad  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  ye.  All's 
well  aboard,  I  hope.  I  used  to  come  in  your  waks 
sometimes,  you  know,  when  I  was  sailing  in  another 
craft ;  but  I've  been  ashore  so  long  I  didn't  know  as  I 
should  hardly  know  ye  if  I  fell  in  with  ye.  But  it  was 
n't  so ;  I  knew  the  cut  of  your  jib  the  moment  you 
came  in  sight. 

Your  craft's  held  her  own  remarkably  well  thess 
stormy  times.  I  don't  see  but  she  looks  as  trim  and 
bright  as  she  did  the  day  she  was  first  launched ;  and 
that  is  extraordinary  good  luck,  conaiderin  how  many 
have  gone  to  the  bottom  in  the  same  time,  and  how 
many  liave  burst  their  bilers,  and  how  many  have  been 
sucked  out  of  their  tracks  by  under  currenu  till  thej 
were  smashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  how  many  are  stiU 
ahiverin  in  the  wind. 

By  the  way,  Cap's,  let  me  oofvect  a  litdebitofs 
mistake  that  you've  been  led  into  by  some  of  the  pa- 
pers tint  reported  my  taking  charge  of  the  Rovss* 
''Mrs.  Saba  Smith"  isn't  one  of  the  editors^  as  you 
nwy  see  by  lookin  at  the  regular  ship's  papers.  But 
still,  it  is  true,  that  lady  accompanies  us  on  the  vige  ; 
for  havin  ahready  been  with  me  on  so  long  a  cmlse, 
acting  generally  as  chief  mate,  and  keepin  watch  and 
watch  with  me  ail  Unda  of  weather,  fair  and  foul,  I 
couldn't  have  the  lieart  to  leave  her  behind  when  alsrt- 
ing  on  a  new  vige,  could  II  You  know  how  'tia^ 
Cap'n ;  one  is  apt  to  get  attached  toa  mate  tliat's  been 
with  'em  a  good  while,  and  liates  to  discharge  'em  ^ 
tlimigh  sometimea,  it  is  true,  tliey  would  kick  'em 
ashois,  and  glad  of  tlie  chance,  the  first  port  they  corns 
inkk 

But  since  the  pspera  made  some  mistake  about  ths 
terms  of  this  lady'a  shippfaig,  I  may  as  well  state  in 
wliat  capacity  she  goes  tliis  cruise.  She  doesn't  go 
as  chief  mate,  nor  steward,  nor  bottle- waaher ;  and  alis 
dont  go  before  the  mast }  but  the  fact  is,  she  goes  as  n 
sort  of  a  passenger.  Slie  goes  for  the  pleasure  of  ths 
vige,  but  she  %Dork»  her  pamagc-^s  Paddy  did  on  tlis 
canal  boat,  who  paid  his  £ue  by  walking  on  the  aids 
track  and  leading  the  horse,  and  declared  at  the  sams 
time,  you  know,  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  name  of  it  hs 
wouki  about  as  lisves  go  afoot.  Howsomever,  I  don' t 
intend  she  shall  make  so  much  of  a  toil  of  the  pleasure 
ss  Paddy  did,  but  jest  pull  and  haul  the  light  eaUs  a 
little,  meKly  for  amusement,  when  she  feels  inclined 
to.  Although  she  wont  woik  as  a  regular  hand,  I  have 
no  doubt  she  will  make  herself  handy  aboard,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  help  me  write  up  the  fog.  I  find 
the  crew  are  pleased  and  work  the  better  for  having 
her  abosid.  for  sh3  has  a  kbid  of  a  winning  way  at  ten* 
ing  stoties'that  thay  like  very  much  to  hear ;  and  wlien 
the  sails  are  set  and  everything  is  hauled  taut,  and  we 
are  under  easy  way  before  a  clever  brsese,  they'U  gs^ 
ther  round  her  and  sit  by  the  hour  and  listen  Co  ths 
pleasant  yams  she'U  reel  off  jest  as  easy  as  I  san  reel 
up  the  log  line. 

And  then.  If  I  get  Ured  with  ths  totts  of  the  dsy,  or 
fevered  absut  dw  wssther,  or  peqilazsd  with  ilw  crew^ 
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if  I  can  only  see  her,  morni  g,  noan  and  ni^ht,  stand- 
ing in  the  companion-wayt  and  lookin  kindly  upon  me, 
why,  Cap'n,  I  tell  ye  what  *tis,  It  gives  me  heart  again, 
and  makes  things  look  brighter. 

But  I  see  I'm  getting  out  of  speakin  distance— « 
pleasant  cmiae  to  ye;  good  by,  Cap'n. 


"PASSING  AWAY;  PASSING  AWAY." 

VsBiLT,  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  One  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh — man 
Cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth 
also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not  Thou  preyailest 
forever  against  him,  and  he  passeth ;  than  changest  liis 
countenance,  and  sendest  liim  away. 

These  passages  were  brought  to  mind  with  striking 
and  peculiar  force  a  few  days  since,  when  stepping  into 
a  reading  room  and  glancing  at  one  of  the  dailies,  I 
I  beheld  the  leading  editorial  column  filled  with  obitu- 
ary notices  of  three  New  England  men  of  note  and  dis- 
llnetion,  two  of  whom  were  my  personal  acquaintances, 
and  the  lame  of  the  other  made  him  the  cherished  ac- 
quaintance of  all  his  countrymen. 

This  last  was  the  first  on  the  list;  it  was  Atbton*— 
Waahington  AlUtanj  the  painter  and  the  poet  He  died 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  vras  educated 
at  Cambridge,  afterward  spent  some  years  in  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  to  this  country  he  settled  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  resided  till  his  decease.  He  Mras 
twice  married — ^firat  to  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Chan* 
ning;  his  second  wife,  now  his  widow,  is  a  sister  of 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

While  Mr.  Allston  was  in  London,  many  years  ago, 
he  published  a  small  volume  of  poema,  which  gave  him 
an  honorable  rank  as  a  poet  And  only  about  a  year 
ago  he  published  a  thrilling  tale,  entitled  "Monaldi," 
which  proved  him  to  be  a  prose  writer  of  great  power. 

It  is  his  pencil  however,  more  than  his  pen,  that  has 
given  him  a  high  reputation,  and  will  carry  his  name 
a  long  way  down  the  stream  of  time,  side  by  side  vrith 
West  and  other  masters  of  the  art  His  great  work 
was  still  on  his  hands  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  it 
is  feared  has  been  left  unfinished.  The  subject  is 
Belshazzar*s  feast  The  artist  had  been  engaged  upon 
It  something  like  twenty  years ;  and  during  all  that 
lime  it  is  said  no  person  but  himself  has  ever  seen  it 

The  second  obituary  which  met  my  eye  in  the  same 
column,  was  that  of  John  Hohiua  of  Maine,  for  many 
years  a  senator  In  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  State  of  Maine.  Mr.  Holmes  died  at 
Portland,  aged  seventy-one.  He  acquired  a  sodden 
and  mind-spread  reputation  through  the  country  dur- 
ing the  late  vrar  with  England.  He  was  then  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  firom  Alfred 
in  the  province  of  BUine.  When  party  spit  it  at  that 
time  in  the  old  Bay  State  ran  so  liigh  against  the 
measures  of  the  gencoral  government  as  to  make  it  totter 
to  its  foundation,  John  Holmea,  an  unknown  lawyer 
ftom  Alfred,  rose  up  in  their  legislature  in  the  midst  of 
the  opposition,  like  a  strong  man  armed,  and  poured 
upon  them  such  a  torrent  of  sarcasm  and  keen  invec- 
tive, as  in  some  measure  to  check  their  opeimtions, 
and  help  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  government  Hie 
speeches  on  that  occasion  were  felt  almost  like  electri- 
city through  the  country;  they  wtn  every  where 
copied  and  read,  and  were  the  general  topic  of  conver- 
aatioa.  Not  that  they  were  so  very  remarkable  for 
what  they  actoaUy  contained,  as  they  were  for  the  cir- 


cumstances which  elicited  them,  and  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  the  orator  showed  himself  to  the  country. 

Soon  sAer  the  war  Mr.  Holmes  took  an  active  part 
in  the  measures  to  separate  Maine  from  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  leading  member  in  the  conventions  of  the 
people  on  the  subject,  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
convention,  which  after  the  separation  formed  the  state 
constitution,  and  it  was  his  pen  more  then  any  other 
which  gave  shape  to  that  Instrument  Mr.  Holmes 
was  twice  married.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  General  Knox,  of  revolutionary  memory,  and  for 
several  of  his  last  years  he  has  resided  at  the  old  Knox 
mansion  house,  a  beautiful  estate  in  Thomaston  near 
the  mouth  of  Penobscot  Bay. 

Glancing  along  down  the  same  column  of  the  same 
dally,  the  eye  foil  upon  the  third  obituary.  It  was  that 
of  John  AbboU,  late  professor  of  languages  in  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Maine.  He  died  at  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  aged  eighty-four.  "Unde  Johnny," 
as  the  students  ever  called  him,  good  old  man,  is  he 
gonel  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  college,  and 
the  college  was  his  beloved,  his  only  child ;  upon  which 
he  bestowed  his  largest  sympathies,  and  over  whose 
welfare  he  watched  until  his  dying  day,  with  all  a. 
parent's  fondness.  The  good  old  man  had  never  any 
other  family.  He  was  the  first  professor  of  languages 
in  the  institution,  and  when  ftom  age  and  debility  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  that  office,  he  still  acted  as 
treasurer  of  the  college  for  many  years. 

The  notice  of  his  death,  which  met  our  view,  called 
him  "  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.*'  He  was  indeed 
so,  and  one  of  the  most  favorable  q>ecimens.  Gentle 
manlyl  courteous  and  benevolent,  he  possessed  too 
kind  a  heart  to  rule  the  wild  spirits  of  young  college 
students,  and  often-times  have  our  sympathies  been 
pained  at  witneasing  the  quiet  meekness  and  unsus- 
pecting good  nature,  with  which  he  bore  the  roguish 
tricks  put  upon  him.  Many  long  years  have  passed 
since  those  days,  but  still  methinks  I  can  see  the  blend- 
ing of  modesty  and  dignity  that  rested  on  his  features, 
as  he  tripped  quietly  into  the  recitation  room,  with  his 
Burtout  buttoned  to  the  throat,  and  taking  his  seat  in 
the  comer  and  throwing  one  knee  mechanically  over 
the  other,  showing  his  kneebuckles  and  silk  hose  to 
good  advantage,  he  would  cast  a  benevolent  look  round 
upon  the  class,  and  commence  with  a  slight  stammer, 
*'  Smith,  construe.*'  And  then  he  was  so  kind  if  any 
of  us  got  "screwed**  in  our  recitations.  He  never 
failed  to  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  most 
benevolent  manner  possible. 

Good  old  man !  we  little  thought,  so  long  ago,  that 
he  would  continue  with  us  until  this  present ;  for  even 
then,  old  age  was  creeping  fost  and  heavily  upon  him; 

**  And  a  crook  was  In  back, 
And  a  melancholy  ccnck 
In  his  laugh.** 

But  he  was  permitted  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
now  is  gathered,  like  a  shock  of  com  liilly  ripe,  to  sleep 
with  his  fathers.  His  was  a  life  of  usefulness,  patriot- 
ism, and  virtue.  He  did  service  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  made  one  of  the  army  that  captured  Burgoyne. 
Peace  be  to  his  memory. 


Good  friends  and  kind  patrons— we  have  much  to 
thank  you  for.  True,  we  have  encountered  sonne 
storms,  and  have  met  some  duKonut  foes ;  but  we  have 
had  good  cheer  for  the  one  and  plenty  of  shot  for  the 
other— some  shot  have  stmck  below  the  water-line.  A 
fair  wind  now,  though,  and  a  flowing  sheet 
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thought. 


•thing  allied  to  your 
irself  and  your  mis- 
&  houae ;  if  not,  an' 
le  is  very  williag  to 

lut  into  a  new  song: 
Dfleda  be  gooe.** 
,  inatead  of  reconi- 
o^aait  ahouldhftve 
;  down  a  broadald* 
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tan  contempt,  you 
'U  rule.    She  ahall 

withdrew,  leaving 

Ith  what  stomachs 

{nation  upon  faftm. 

nding  him  a  chal- 

<  the  promise  and 
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ent  for  to-night," 

quiet.    For  Mon- 

i:  ifl  do  not  gull 

•     common  recrea- 

to  lie  straight  in 
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She  had  a  right 

aria,  how  do  you 

id,  as  he  thinks, 
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ffOfti^^    g^d  *>®  hanged  to  ye."  i  see  it  j  and  it  seeme  she  had  given  biro  certain  hints 

j>»t0i^^if^lvolick  was  down  upon  him  again  in  a  round  I  before,  to  put  him  on  the  light  train  of  thought ;  Ibr  as 

'     m^iSix  Tahy^"  said  he.  •«!  muatbe  round  with  I  MaWoUo  entered  the  garden,  he  was  soWoqualag  after 
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With  bodiM  how  to  cIoHm  ideas,  taoebt;     And  how  to  draw  the  pLctore  of  a  thought. 


MALVOLIO  AND  THE  COUNTESS; 

OB,  TKX  STOBT  OF  THE  VNDBBPLOT  IN  SHAKePBBE's 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

BT    «Ba4    1111X0. 

AcooBDmo  to  the  accounts  given  by  one  Mr.  William 
Shakspere,  a  gentleman  who  lived  many  years  ago, 
and  who  was  said  to  be  quite  a  writer  in  his  day,  there 
lived  somewhere  in  lllyiia  a  certain  proud  lady,  a  rich 
•countess,  whose  name  was  Olivia.  She  had  many 
suitors,  but  being  a  proud,  high-toned  Miss,  she  would 
never  give  her  hand  where  her  heart  was  not.  The 
duke  of  lUyiia  wooed  her  with  pressing  importunity, 
but  the  burden  of  her  answer  was, 

"  I  cnnnot  love  him ; 
Yet  I  eappoee  him  virtuous,  know  him  ooblc, 
Of  great  ebtate,  of  fresh  and  stainlew  youtli ; 
In  voices  weli-divulRcd,  free,  leam'd  and  valiant, 
And  in  dimension  and  the  Bhapo  of  nalare, 
A  gracious  pecwm ;  but  yet  I  cannot  iove  him.** 

This  same  rich  countess  had  a  roguish  waiting-maid, 
whose  name  was  Maria.  One  Malvolio  was  her  stew- 
ard—a conceited,  shallow,  important  personage,  who 
may  be  seen  by  the  reader,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  glance  at  the  engraving  herewith  presented,  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  his  lady,  fantastically  dressed,  and  be- 
stowing upon  her  his  sweetest  and  most  effective  smiles. 
The  cause  and  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  and  these 
looks  and  smiles,  according  to  the  chronicles  left  by 
ihe  aforesaid  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  were  something 
on  this  wise  : 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  an  old  uncle  of  the  countess,  a  high 
liver,  and  an  uproarious  sort  of  a  fellow,  was  quartered 
«n  the  rich  lady,  to  drink  her  wine  and  live  on  her 
bounty.  To  help  him  in  his  arduous  labors,  he  bad 
sometimes  a  boon  companion  by  the  name  of  Sir  An- 
drew Ague-cheek.  It  happened  one  night  that  these 
.gentlemen  kept  up  their  caronaiog  to  a  late  hour,  and 
BO  full  of  noise  and  song  were  they,  that  they  disturbed 
the  house ;  and  in  modem  days  probably  would  have 
secured  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  rowdies. 

"  Another  stoop  of  wine,  Maria,"  quoth  Sir  Toby,  as 
the  door  opened  and  Malvolio  entered  full  of  dignity 
.and  importance.  He  had  been  called  up  by  his  lady  to 
fpo  and  put  an  end  to  the  tumult.  Malvolio  was  not 
4h6  man  to  be  mealy-mouthed  when  he  had  stern  du- 
•Ues  to  perform,  and  he  let  out  upon  them  according  to 
4he  importance  of  the  occasion. 

"  My  masters,"  said  he,  "  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are 
you  1  Have  you  no  wit,  manners  nor  honesty,  but  to 
gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  the  night?  Do  you 
make  an  ale-lionse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak 
out  your  coziei's  catches  without  any  mitigation  or 
remorse  of  voice  1  Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  per- 
sons nor  time  in  you  ?" 

Whereupon  Sir  Toby  began  to  bristle  up,  and  replied 
aomewhat  gruffly:  '<We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our 
-catches,  and  be  hanged  to  ye." 

But  Malvolio  was  down  upon  him  again  In  a  round 
4iinL  **Sir  Toby,"  said  he,  "I  must  be  round  with 
yon.    My  lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that  though  she  bar- 
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boTS  you  as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your 
disorders.  If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  your  mis- 
demeanors, you  are  welcome  to  the  house ;  if  not,  an* 
it  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to 
bid  you  farewell." 

Upon  this,  Sir  Toby  only  breaks  out  into  a  new  song: 
"  Farewetl,  dear  heart,  aiace  I  must  needs  tie  gone." 
Maria  tried  to  hush  him  up,  which,  instead  of  lacom- 
mending  her  to  the  favor  of  Malvolio,  as  it  should  have 
done,  only  had  the  effect  to  bring  down  a  broadsida 
upon  herselL 

"  Mistress  Maria,"  said  Malvolio,  "  if  you  prized  my 
mistress's  favor  at  anything  more  than  contempt,  you 
would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule.  She  shall 
know  of  it,  by  this  hand." 

Having  thus  blown  his  blast,  he  withdrew,  leaving 
the  company  to  digest  his  rebuke  with  what  stomachs 
they  could,  and  to  pour  out  their  indignation  upon  htm. 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-clieek  was  for  sending  him  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  field,  and  then  to  break  the  promise  and 
make  a  fool  of  him.  Sir  Toby  seconded  the  motion* 
But  the  roguish  Maria,  with  a  true  woman's  spirit,  was 
for  adopting  a  deeper  plot.  "  Be  padent  for  to-night," 
said  Maria;  "my  lady  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  Mon- 
sieur Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him :  if  1  do  not  gull 
him  into  a  by-word,  and  make  him  a  common  recrea- 
tion, do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in 
my  bed.    1  know  I  can  do  it." 

Only  see  how  the  woman  breaks  out  agiln  here— 
I  know  lean  doit.  Who  but  a  woman  would  be  so 
positive?  Well,  true,  she  did  do  it.  She  had  a  light 
to  be  positive  that  time.  But,  Miss  Maria,  how  do  yoo 
propose  to  do  it  7 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "he  is  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks^ 
with  excellencies,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  fiidth,  that  all, 
that  look  on  him,  love  him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him 
will  my  revenge  have  notable  cause  to  work.  I  will 
drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistle  of  love,  wherein 
by  the  color  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  man- 
ner of  his  gait,  the  expression  of  his  eye,  forehead  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  iceUngly  per- 
sonated. I  can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece; 
on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinctknt 
of  our  hands." 

"  Good !"  exclaimed  Sir  Toby ;  "  excellent !  I  smell 
a  device." 

"And  I  have  it  in  my  nose,  too,"  said  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek. 

Believing  Maria  had  the  matter  "  well  cut  and  dried," 
and  would  bring  it  out  about  right,  they  concluded  at 
last  to  go  off  quietly  to  bed. 

'  The  next  day  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  laid 
in  the  garden,  at  a  certain  hour  when  Malvolio  would 
be  walking  there.  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  concealed 
themselves  in  a  box-tree  to  behold  the  sport.  Maiia 
had  dropped  a  letter  where  Malvolio  could  not  fail  to 
see  it ;  and  it  seems  she  had  given  him  certain  hints 
before,  to  put  him  on  the  right  train  of  thought:  for  as 
Malvolio  entered  the  garden,  he  was  soUloquislog  after 
this  aort : 
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"  *Ti9  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once  told 
me  she  did  affect  me;  and  I  have  heard  herself  come 
thas  near,  that  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of 
my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses  me  with  more  ex- 
alted respect,  than  any  one  else  that  follows  her.  What 
should  I  think  on'tl  To  be  Count  Malvolio!  Gra- 
dousi  There  is  example  for't:  the  lady  of  the 
Btrachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.  Ha- 
ving been  married  three  months  to  her,  sitting  in  my 
state,  calUng  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched 
veWet  gown ;  having  come  from  my  bed,  where  I  have 
left  Olivia  sleeping.  And  then  to  have  the  hnmor  of 
■tate ;  and  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,  telling  them 
I  know  ray  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs,  to 
ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby ;  seven  of  my  people,  with 
an  obedient  start,  make  out  for  him.  I  frown  the 
while,  and,  perchance,  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with 
seme  rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches ;  oourteiies  there 
to  me.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
familiar  ftmile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control,  say- 
ing :  Counn  Tb6y,  my  fortunta  having  coat  me  on  your 
fUeee,  give  rru  thiaprtrogutive  of  speech— you  mtui  amend 
your  drunkennem.  BeavdUy  you  toaate  the  treaaure  qf 
your  time  with  afboUah  knight^  one  Sir  Andrew." 

Here  the  eye  of  Malvolio  fell  upon  the  letter  which 
Maria  had  laid  in  his  way,  and  he  hastily  caught  it  up. 

"  What  employment  have  we  here  1  By  my  life, 
this  is  my  lady's  hand ;  these  be  her  very  Cs,  her  Us, 
and  her  Ts ;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great  Ps.  It  is. 
In  contempt  of  question,  her  hand." 

Ho  reads  the  superscription :  it  is  addressed  "  to  the 
imknown  beloved."  He  breaks  the  seal  and  reads  as 
fbUows: 

**  Jove  knows  T  love : 

But  who  1 
Lips  do  not  move, 

Ko  mon  doth  know. 
I  mny  command  where  I  adon ; 

But  Bileuce,  lilce  a  Lucrece  knife. 
With  bloodlcflB  sirolce  my  heart  doth  gore ; 
M.  O.  A.  I.  doth  sway  my  life.*' 

"  Nay,"  quoth  Malvolio,  "  but  first  let  me  see,  let 
me  see,  let  me  see — 

'  I  may  command  where  I  adore.' 
Why,  she  may  command  me.  I  serve  her,  she  is  my 
lady.  Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity. 
But  what  should  that  alphabetical  position  portend? 
If  I  could  make  that  resemble  sometliiog  in  me — softly 
— *  M.  O.  A.  I.*  This  simulation  is  not  as  the  former; 
and  yet  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for 
every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name — soft — here 
follows  prose : 

<  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I 
am  above  thee ;  be  not  afraid  of  greatness ;  some  are 
born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 

greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  fates  open  their 
ands ;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them.  And 
to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy 
humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with  a 
kinsman,  surly  with  servants ;  put  thyself  into  the 
trick  of  singularity.  She  thus  advises  thee,  who  sighs 
for  thee.  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross-gartered. 
I  say,  remember.  Go  to ;  thou  art  made,  if  thou  de- 
sirest  to  be  80 ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still, 
the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  For- 
tune's fingers.    She  that  would  alter  services  with 

thee,  THE  FORTUNATB — UNHAPPV.* 

This  is  open.  I  will  be  proud ;  I  will  baffle  Sir  To- 
by ;  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance ;  I  will  be 
pokU-detieef  the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself, 
1o  let  imagination  jade  me ;  lor  every  reason  excites  to 
this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.    She  did  commend  my 


yellow  stockings  of  late ;  she  did  praise  my  leg,  behig 
cross-gartered ;  and  in  this  she  manifests  herself  to  my 
love,  and  with  a  kind  of  injunction  drives  me  to  these 
habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy. 
I  will  be  strange,  stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross* 
gartered,  even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove 
and  my  stars  be  praised  I  here  is  yet  a  postscript. 

'  Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.  IT 
thon  entertaineet  my  love,  let  it  appear  In  thy  smiling;, 
thy  smiles  become  tbee  well ;  thereforein  my  pnasnce 
stUl  smUe,  dear  my  sweet,  I  pr*ythee.' 

Jove,  I  thank  thee !  I  will  smile ;  I  will  do  every- 
thing that  thou  wilt  have  me." 

Thus,  full  of  joy  and  exultation,  Malvolio  left  the- 
garden ;  and  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew,  who  had  seen 
and  heard  all,  eame  forth  from  their  hiding  place  and. 
met  the  roguish  Maria. 

"  If  yon  will  see  the  fruiu  of  this  q>ort,"  said  Maria, 
"mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady.  He  wilk 
come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  color  she 
abhors ;  and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests ;  and 
he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuita- 
ble to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a  melancholy 
as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable 
contempt.    If  you  will  see  it,  follow  me." 

Malvolio  was  not  long  in  making  his  toilet;  and 
Maria,  having  watched  his  movements,  again  met  Sir 
Toby  and  Sir  Andrew. 

"If  you  desire  spleen,"  said  she,  "and  will  laugh, 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me.  He's  in  yellow 
stockings,  and  cross-gartered.  He  does  obey  every^ 
point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray  him.  He 
does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines,  than  are  in  the 
new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies.  1  can) 
hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him.  I  know  my  lady 
will  strike  him;  if  she  do,  heMI  smile,  and  take't  for  a 
great  favor." 

The  countess  was  sitting  in  an  arbor  in  her  garden^ 
musing  sadly,  for  an  affair  of  the  heart  was  weighing 
heavily  upon  her. 

"Where  is  Malvolio?"  said  she;  "he  is  sad  and. 
civil,  and  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes." 

"  He  is  coming,  madam,"  said  Maiia,  "  bat  in  « 
strange  manner.    He  is  sure  possessed." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?    Does  he  rave  ?" 

"No,  madam;  he  does  nothing  but  smile;  yoar 
ladyship  were  best  have  guard  about  3rou,  if  he  oome^ 
for  sure  the  man  is  tahited  in  his  wits." 

Malvolio  approaches,  his  face  wreathed  in  emlles,  lua 
cap  in  hand,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  finger. 

"Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho !"  said  Malvolio. 

"  Smilest  thou  1"  said  the  oonntess  $ "  I  sent  for  thee 
upon  a  sad  occasion." 

"  Sad,  ladyl  I  could  be  sad,"  said  Malvolio;  "thlv 
does  make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  croea- 
gartering.  But  what  of  thati  if  it  please  the  ejre  of 
one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is:  Please 
one,  please  all." 

"  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  1"  said  the  countess  ; 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  ?" 

"Not  black  in  my  mind,"  said  MalvoUo,  <* though 
yellow  in  my  legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  com- 
mands  shall  be  executed.  I  think  we  do  know  the 
sweet  Roman  hand." 

"  Ood  oomfort  thee,"  said  the  oountess ;  "  why^  dost 
thou  smile  so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  1" 

"Why  appear  you,"  said  Maria,  "with  this  rldica> 
lous  boldness  before  my  lady  V* 

"  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness,"  said  MaivoDo^ ' 
well  writ" 
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"  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  HalvoUo  V*  said  the 
countess. 

"  Some  are  bom  great,"  said  Malvplio, "  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 
"  Heaven  restore  thee,"  said  the  countess. 
"  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings," 
said  Malvottot "  and  wished  to  see  thee  cioss-gartered." 
"  Thy  yellow  stockings  1  and  cross-gartered !"  said 
the  counless;  **why,  this  is  veiy  midsummer  mad- 
Here  the  conntess  was  called  away  to  see  company. 
But  before  returning,  she  gave  Maria  strict  orders  to 
call  Sir  Toby,  and  see  that  poor  Malvolio  was  imme- 
diately looked  after,  and  special  cars  taken  of  him.  Sir 
Toby  and  the  servants  direcUy  made  their  appearance, 
and  after  banteiing  with  Mahrolio  awhile,  and  witness- 
ing ms  haughty  air  and  commanding  tone,  they  thrust 
him  into  a  dark  room,  where  he  was  kept  confined  for 
the  day.    Alter  much  pleading  with  the  clown,  he  ob- 
tained pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  lady  countess : 

"  Bv  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong  me,  and  the  world 
shall  know  it.    Though  you  have  put  me  into  dark- 


ness, and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet 
have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  lady- 
ship.   I  have  your  own  letter  that  induced  me  to  the 


semblance  I  put  on ;  with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to 
do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame.  Think  of 
me  as  you  please.  I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought 
of,  and  speak  out  of  my  injury. 

The  maolt-uskd  Malvolio." 

This  letter  was  conveyed  by  the  down  to  the  count- 
ess. The  lady  read  it,  and  at  once  concluded  that  it 
showed  too  much  method  for  madness.  She  ordered 
Malvolio  to  be  released  snd  brought  before  her. 

"  Jtf  adam,  you  have  done  me  wrong,  notorious  wrong," 
Mid  Malvolio,  as  he  came  into  her  ladyship's  presence. 

"  Have  I,  Malvolio  1  no ;"  said  the  countess. 

"  Lady,  you  have,"  said  Malvolio.  "  Pray  you  peruse 
that  letter;  you  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand, 
write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ;  or  say  'tis 
not  your  seal  nor  your  invention.  You  can  say  none 
of  this.  Well,  grant  it  then,  and  tell  me,  in  the  modesty 
of  honor,  why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of 
favor ;  bade  me  come  smiling,  and  cross-gartered  to 
you,  to  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown  upon 
Sir  Toby,  and  the  lighter  people  7  And,  acting  this  in 
an  obedient  hope,  why  have  you  sufiered  me  to  be  im- 
prisoned, kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
and  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull,  that  e'er 
Invention  play*d  on?   Tell  me  why  ?" 

"Alas! Malvolio  1"  said  the  countess,  "this  is  not 
my  writing ;  though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  charac< 
ter.  But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand.  And  now 
I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she  first  told  me  thou  wast 
mad ;  and  then  cam'st  in  smiling,  and  in  such  forms 
which  here  were  presupposed  upon  thee  in  the  letter. 
Pr'ythee,  be  content ;  this  practice  hath  most  shrewdly 
pass'd  upon  thee ;  but  when  we  know  the  grounds  and 
authors  of  it,  thou  shall  be  both  the  plaintiff'  and  the 
judge  of  thine  own  cause." 

Thereupon,  one  of  the  servants  spoke  up,  and  begged 
that  there  might  be  no  fuss  made  about  the  matter ; 
confessed  that  Maria  wrote  the  letter  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Toby,  and  that  the  whole  afifair  was  the  result 
of  a  sort  of  conspiracy  to  satisfy  a  grudge  they  enter- 
tained against  Malvolio. 

"m  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you,*'  said 
Malvolio,  as  h»  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


AN   INTRODUCTION. 

Th«b  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  a  good 
thing  when  it  is  thrown  in  our  way.  Some  weeks  ago 
a  Scotch  gentieman  put  into  our  hands  an  Edinburgh 
edition  of  **  Tales  of  the  Borders"  by  the  late  John 
Maokay  Wilson.  It  is  at  reasure-— lull  of  sweet  and  ex- 
cellent things.  The  "  Tales"  are  historical,  tradition- 
ary and  imaginative,  of  a  very  high  order  of  talent,  and 
bearing  the  impress  of  superior  genius,  and  we  believe 
that  we  shall  be  giving  our  readen  choice  litersry  en- 
tertainment by  transferring  one  of  them  occasionally  to 
the  RovBB— perhaps  one  in  each  number— until  we 
have  given  all  those  which  we  can  aocommodate  to 
our  purpose.  A  few,  indeed,  owing  to  thehr  length, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  overtook ;  notwithstanding  this, 
however,  there  is  a  mine  of  wealth  left,  and  we  are 
confident  that  what  we  extract  will  be  thankfuHy  re- 
ceived by  our  patrons. 

No  American  edition  of  Mr.  Wilson's  works  has  ever 
appeared,  and  but  a  very  few  of  his  tales  have  ever 
found  their  way  into  the  publications  of  this  country. 
It  is  singular  that  so  much  merit  and  genius  has  been 
over-looked,  while,  for  the  last  five  years,  our  presses 
have  been  groaning  under  the  accumulated  weight  of 
foreign  trash  that  has  been  poured  in  upon  us,  until  we 
are  foiriy  glutted  to  satiety  with  the  monstrous  doses 
that  we  have  been  forced  to  swallow.  Why  our  enter- 
prising publishera  have  given  no  thought  to  the  genias 
of  John  Mackat  Wilson,  is  a  mystery  we  have  no 
clue  to  unfhthom ;  yet  so  it  is,  and  there  are,  more- 
over, but  a  very  few  copies  of  EngUsh  or  Scotch 
editions  of  his  works  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Who 
is  John  Mackay  Wilson  1  asked  a  friend  the  other  day— 
and  he  thought  he  knew  every  body.  Aye,  who  loac 
he  7  Marry,  a  poor  Scotchman  but  little  known  to  us, 
but  we  dare  say  much  beloved  by  his  countrymen. 
Come,  at  any  rate  we  will  introduce  him  to  our  read- 
ers, they  of  course  will  to  their  fidends,  and  by  the 
rime  we  shall  have  done  with  him,  he  will  be  as  fomil- 
iar  to  us  all  as  a  brother. 

John  Mackay  Wilson  was  bom  at  Berwick-on-TweecE 
in  the  year  1604,  and  died  October  2d,  1835,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  ere  his  sun  had  gained  its  meridian 
splendor. 

His  eariy  days  were  spent  in  peace  and  happiness 
under  his  paternal  roof,  and  were  marked  by  a  kind  of 
native  thirst  after  knowledge.  His  tasks,  when  at 
school,  were  a  mere  pastime  and  pleasure  to  him; 
when  he  arrived  at  those  yean  when  young  men  make 
choice  of  a  profession  in  life,  he  fixed  upon  that  of  a 
printer.  This  threw  him  into  a  situation  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  drinking  at  the  streams  of  hn- 
raan  knowledge  that  passed  by  him.  Naturally  fond 
of  literary  pureuits,  he  soon  exhausted  his  scanty 
means  of  gratifying  his  taste  in  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and  leaving  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  the  scenes 
of  his  early  days,  his  aspiring  spirit  carried  him  to 
London,  to  quench  his  thiret  for  knowledge  and  for 
fame  at  those  deeper  and  purer  streams  that  flow  so 
copiously  in  the  British  Metropolis.  But  like  many 
an  aspiring  and  inexperienced  youth,  he  did  not  seem 
to  calculate  on  the  fact,  that  those  streams,  which  in 
their  warm  fancy  "heal  disease  and  soften  pain,"  are 
within  doore  which  golden  keys  alone  can  open. 
Difficulties  and  hardships  not  a  few,  pressed  upon  hhn, 
and  some  of  the  most  touching  diseriptions  in  the 
Border  Tales  of  sufierings  endured  by  the  aspirant  for 
fame,  were  actually  endured  by  himself;  and  often, 
amid  the  wealth  and  gaiety  of  London,  did  he  mmder 
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homeiess  and  friendless ;  but  all  the  waters  of  affliction 
through  which  he  passed  could  not  repress  the  ardor 
of  bis  spi.it ;  or  quench  his  thirst  for  fame. 

Far  in  the  distance  of  years,  and  through  a  nigged 
and  difficult  pathway,  where  many  a  storm  raged  and 
many  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud  floated,  he  looked  steadily 
onward  to  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Despair  seemed 
an  entire  stranger  to  him ;  and  the  strength  of  his  own 
mind  stayed  him  amid  darkness  and  amid  tempests. 
Disappointment  and  poverty  did  indeed  drive  him  away 
from  the  British  Metropolis,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek 
in  the  provinces  what  be  could  not  find  there— nor  did 
he  do  so  in  vain ;  for,  as  the  public  piints  often  slated, 
his  cl3quence  was  admired,  and  his  toils  were  softened 
by  the  approbation  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen. 
But,  amid  the  adulation  that  he  met  with  stem  penury 
was  still  bis  companion.  If  he  was  reaping  "  a  golden 
harvest  of  opinions,"  it  was  often  with  him  as  it  had 
been  with  many  illustrious  literary  men  before  him,  he 
had  scarcely  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
nature.  This  did  indeed  make  inroad  upoa  his  con- 
stitutfon,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  disease  which  at 
last  carried  him  away  from  us,  but  could  not  check  the 
flights  of  his  spirit  onward  to  happier  and  more  prosper- 
ous days ;  and,  though  the  darkness  which  hung  around 
him,  seemed  to  move  but  tardily  away,  it  did  pass,  and 
tlie  sun  of  prosperity  shot  out  from  amidst  it,  and 
promised  a  lich  reward  for  bis  literary  piivations  and 
toils.  But,  alas !  how  uncertain  are  all  earthly  things ! 
Scarcely  had  that  sun  burst  through  the  cloud  which 
had  so  long  concealed  it — scarcely  had  his  bosom  been 
warmed  with  this  hope,  and  scarcely  had  he  prostrated 
his  antagonist,  Piivatfon,  when  Death  laid  his  arrest 
upon  him,  and  terminated  for  ever  ail  his  earthly  en- 
teipriies. 

In  1829  he  wrote,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman 
of  high  literary  eminence  in  Edinburgh,  a  melo-drama 
entitled,  "The  Oowrie  Conspiracy."  The  favorable 
leceptlon  which  this  piece  met  with  upon  the  stage 
prompted  him  to  write  two  more  dramatic  composi- 
tions, which  were  announced  by  the  names  of  "  The 
Highland  Widow"  and  "Margaret  of  Ai^ou.'*  He 
finished,  at  the  same  period,  "  The  Sojourner,"  a  Poem 
of  considerable  length,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  but 
not  being  able  to  meet  with  a  publisher,  he  commenced 
writing  "Lectures  on  Poetry,"  with  "  Biographical  and 
Individual  Sketches,"  which  he  completed  In  three 
manuscript  volumes.  The  lectures  he  continued  to 
deliver,  with  various  success,  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Scotland  and  England,  till,  about  1832,  he  rested  from 
his  wanderings  in  his  native  village,  among  his  friends 
and  early  associates,  in  consequence  of  being  invited 
to  become  editor  of  the  Berwick  Advertiser,  a  provincial 
newspaper.  Here  his  employment  was  congenial  to 
his  taste.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work,  and 
lent  his  unwearied  efibrts  to  promote  what  he  con- 
sidered his  "  country's  weal."  His  spirit  flashed  with 
indignation  at  the  thought  either  of  public  or  of  private 
oppression,  and  he  sought,  with  warmest  zeal,  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  his  native  place.  But,  amid  his 
labors  as  an  editor,  bis  spirit  still  delighted  to  dwell  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  and  the  matter  of  the  journal 
wras  often  diversified  by  his  own  poetical  and  literary 
^fiuslons. 

In  1832  he  published  a  poem  entitled  "The  Enthu- 
lAaat,"  with  other  poetical  pieces,  regarding  which  the 
public  at  once  pronounced  a  favorable  opinion.  But 
that  which  wafted  his  fame  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  naUvo  land,  was  his  Border  Tales.    It 


was  from  these,  too,  that  lie  and  his  filends  saw  a 
prospect  of  a  reward  for  hb  toils.  Their  drculatioik 
was  beyond  even  his  own  most  sanguine  expectationi^ 
and  the  remuneration  from  them  such  as  would  soon 
have  placed  him  in  Indci^ndent  circumstances.  Bat 
the  scene  which  was  thus  opened  before  hira  has  been 
blighted— and  from  the  high  place  which  he  had  gained 
in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  firom  the  caresses 
of  fi  lends,  and  from  the  reproach  of  foes,  he  now  Ilea 
where  the  "  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  when 
tlie  weary  are  at  rest." 

And  now  that  we  have  given  our  readers  soma  ac- 
count of  a  man,  from  whose  productions  they  may 
hereafter  glean  much  gratification— an  account  of  Uni 
that  we  know  will  be  intereatiag  to  all— we  win  open 
the  series  with  l.  u 

THE  PRODIGAL    SON. 
FROM    TALES    OF    THE    BORDERS. 

BT  JOHXr  MACKAT  WILSON. 

The  early  sun  was  melting  away  the  coronets  of  nay 
cloudfl  on  the  brows  of  the  mountains,  and  the  laii,  as 
if  proud  of  its  plumage,  and  snrveyinp^  Itself  in  an  Olii- 
minated  mirror,  carrolled  over  the  bright  water  of  Kes- 
wick, when  two  strangers  met  upon  the  side  of  the 
lufty  Skiddaw.  Bach  carried  a  small  bag  and  a  ham- 
mer, betokening  that  their  common  errand  was  to 
search  for  objects  of  geological  interest.  The  one  ap- 
peared about  fifty,  the  other  some  twenty  years  young- 
er. There  is  something  in  the  solitude  of  the  everiaat- 
inff  hills,  which  makes  men,  who  arc  strangers  to  each 
other,  despise  the  ceremonious  introducuons  of  the 
drawine-room.  So  was  it  with  our  geologists— their 
placeof  meeting,  their  common  pursuit,  produced  an 
instantaneous  familiarity.  Thev  spent  the  day,  and' 
dined  on  the  mountnin  side  together.  They  shared  the 
contents  of  their  flasks  with  each  other ;  and,  ere  they 
began  to  descend  the  hill,  they  felt,  the  one  toward  this 
other,  as  though  they  had  been  old  friends.  Thev  had 
begun  to  take  the  road  toward  Keswick,  when  the  el- 
der said  to  the  younger:  "My  meeting  with  you  to- 
day recalls  to  my  recollection  a  singular  meeting  which 
took  place  between  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  stranger, 
about  seven  years  ago,  upon  the  same  mountain.  Bni. 
sir,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  circumstances  connected 
with  ft ;  and  they  might  be  called  the  history  of  tbn 
Prodigal  Son. 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  prc»ceeded  aa  fol- 
lows: 

About  thirty  ^ears  ago,  a  Mr.  Fenwick  was  pooacaa 
ed  of  property  in  Bamboroughshire  worth  about  three 
hundred  per  annum.  He  had  married  white  voung. 
and  seven  fair  children  cheered  the  hearth  of  a  glad 
father  and  a  happy  mother.  Many  years  of  joy  and  of 
peace  had  flown  over  them,  when  Death  visited  their 
domestic  circle,  and  passed  bis  icy  hand  over  the  cheek 
of  their  first  bom;  and,  for  five  successive  years,  as 
their  children  opened  into  manhood  and  womanhood, 
the  unwelcome  visitor  entered  their  dwelling,  tUI  of 
their  little  flock  there  was  but  one,  the  youngest,  left. 
And,  oh  sir,  in  the  leavinc  of  that  one,  lav  the  crueliy 
of  Death — to  have  taken  him,  too,  would  nave  been  an 
act  of  mercy.  His  name  was  Edward,  and  the  loTe, 
the  fondness,  and  the  care  which  his  parents  had  borne 
for  all  their  children,  were  concentrated  on  him.  His 
father,  whose  soui  was  striken  with  affliction,  yielded 
to  his  every  wish;  and  his  poor  mother 

*'  would  not  permit 
The  winda  of  heaven  to  visit  hin  check  Urn  rouxhly.'* 
But  you  shall  hear  how  cruelly  he  repaid  her  love — 
how  murderously  he  returned  their  kindness.  He  was 
headstrong  and  wayward ;  and  though  the  still,  amall 
voice  of  affeciion  was  never  wholly  silent  in  his  breast. 
It  was  stifled  by  the  Btorm  of  his  passions  and  propen- 
sities. His  first  manifestation  of  open  viclousiiess,  was 
a  delight  in  the  brutal  practice  or  cock-fighting;  awi 
he  became  a  constant  atterider  at  every  "mam"  that 
took  place  in  North umberiand.  He  was  an  habitual. 
bettor,  and  his  losses  were  frequent;  but  hitherto  his 
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father,  partly  through  fear  aad  partly  from  a  too  tender 
affection,  had  supplied  him  with  money.  A  "main" 
was  to  take  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morpeth,  and 
he  was  present.  Two  noblj  birds  wore  disQgurea,  the 
savage  instruments  of  d.-^ath  were  fixed  upon  them, 
and  uiey  were  pitted  against  eanh  other.  "A  hundred 
to  one  on  the  Gray!"  shouted  Ptinwi^k.     "Done  !  for 

Soineas!"  replied  another.  "Done!  for  guineas!— 
one!"  repeated  the  prodigal — and  the  next  moment 
the  Gray  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  pierced  through  ihu 
ekull  with  the  spur  of  the  other.  He  rushed  out  ol 
the  cock-pit— "I  shall  expect  payment  to-morrow, 
Pen  wick,"  cried  the  other.  The  prodigal  mounted  his 
horae,  and  rode  homeward  with  the  fury  of  a  madman. 
Kind  ad  his  father  was,  and  had  been,  he  feared  to  meet 
him  or  tell  him  llie  amount  of  his  loss.  His  mother 
perceived  hie  agony,  and  strove  to  soothe  hitu. 

"What  is 'I  that  troubles  thee,  my  bird?"  inquired 
■he.    "  Come,  tell  thy  mother,  darling." 

With  an  oath  he  cursed  the  mention  of  birds,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  himself. 

"  O  Edward,  love !"  cried  she,  "  thou  wilt  kill  thy 
poor  mother.    What  can  I  do  for  thee?" 

"Do  for  me  I"  he  exclaimed,  wildly,  "do  forme, 
mother! — get  me  a  hundred  pounds,  or  my  heart's 
blood  shall  flow  at  your  feet." 

"Child!  child!"  said  she,  "thou  hast  been  at  thy 
black  trade  of  betting,  again !  Thou  wilt  ruin  thy  fa- 
ther, Edward,  and  break  thy  mother's  heart.  But  give 
me  thy  hand  on't,  dear,  that  thou 'It  bet  no  more,  and 
I*U  get  thy  father  to  give  thee  the  money." 

"  Mv  father  must  not  know,"  he  exclaimed ;  "I  will 
die  rather. 

"Love!  love!"  replied  she;  "but,  without  asking 
thy  father,  where  could  I  get  thee  a  hundred  pounds?" 

**you  have  some  money,  mother,"  added  he ;  "and 
you  have  tiinkets— jewelry !"  He  gasped  and  liid  liis 
nee  as  he  spoke. 

"Thou  shall  have  them — thou  shall  have  them, 
child !"  said  she,  "  and  all  the  money  that  thy  mother 
has— only  say  thou  wilt  bet  no  more.  Dost  thou  pro- 
mise, Edward— oh,  dost  thou  promise  thy  poor  mother 
this?" 

"  Yes,  yea !"  he  cried.  And  he  burst  Into  tears  as  he 
spoke. 

He  received  the  money,  and  the  trinkets,  which  his 
mother  had  not  worn  for  thirty  years,  and  hurried  from 
the  house,  and  with  them  discharged  a  portion  of  his 
dishonorable  debt. 

He,  however,  did  bet  again ;  and  I  might  tell  you 
how  he  became  a  horse-racer,  also ;  but  you  shall  hear 
that,  too.  He  was  now  about  two  and  twenty,  and  for 
several  years  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Eleanor 
Robinson— a  fair  being,  made  up  of  gentleness  and 
love,  if  ever  woman  was.  She  was  an  orphan,  and 
had  a  fortune  at  her  own  disposal  of  three  thousand 
pounds.  Her  fiiends  had  often  warned  her  against  the 
dangerous  habits  of  Edward  Fenwick.  But  she  had 
given  him  her  young  heart— to  hira  she  had  plighted 
her  first  vow— and»  though  she  beheld  his  follies,  she 
trusted  that  time  and  afiection  would  wean  him  from 
them;  and,  with  a  heart  full  of  hope  and  love,  she 
bestowed  on  him  her  hand  and  fortune.  Poor  Elea- 
nor! her  hopes  were  vain,  her  love  unworthily  bestow- 
ed. Marriage  produced  no  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
prodigal  son  and  thoughtless  husband.  For  weeks  he 
was  absent  from  his  own  house,  betting  and  carousing 
with  his  companions  of  the  turf;  wmle  one  vice  led 
the  way  to  another,  and,  by  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, he  unconsciously  sunk  into  all  the  habits  of  a 
profligate. 

It  was  about  four  years  after  his  marriage,  when,  ac 
cording  to  his  custom,  he  took  leave  of  his  wife  for  a 
few  days,  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Doncaster. 

"  Good  by,  Eleanor,  dear,"  said  he  gaily,  as  he  rose 
to  depart,  and  kissed  her  check ;  "I  shall  be  back  with- 
in five  days." 

"  WeU,  Edward."  said  she  tenderly,  "if  you  will  go. 

Sou  must— but  think  of  me,  and  think  of  these  our 
ttle  ones."    And  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  she  desired  a 
lovely  boy  and  giri  to  kiss  their  father.    "Now  think 
•f  as,  Edward,"  she  added,  "and  do  not  bet,  dearest- 
do  not  bet" 
"Nonsense,  duck,  nonsense!"  said  he;  "did  you 


ever  see  mo  lose  ?— do  you  suppose  that  Ned  Fenwick 
is  not  '  wide  awake?'  1  know  my  horse,  and  lis  rider, 
too — Barrymorc's  Highlander  can  distance  everything. 
But,  if  it  could  not,  I  hnve  it  from  a  sure  hand— the 
other  horses  are  all  'so/c.'  Do  you  understand  that— 
eh?" 

"No,  I  do  not  understand  it,  Edward,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  understand  it,"  added  she ;  "  but,  dearest,  as  you 
love  me— as  you  love  our  cldldren- risk  nothing." 

"  Love  you,  little  gipsey !  you  know  I'd  die  for  you," 
said  he— and,  with  all  his  sins,  the  prodigal  spoke  the 
truth.  "  Come,  Nell,  kiss  me  again,  my  £ar— no  long 
faces — don't  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  old  mother's  book; 
you  know  the  saying:  'Never  venture  never  win —  * 
faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady !'  Good  by,  my  love— 
'by  Ned— good  by,  mother's  darling,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  children  as  he  leA  the  house. 

He  reached  Doncaster ;  he  had  paid  his  guinea  for 
admission  to  the  betting  rooms;  he  had  w^hispered 
with,  and  slipped  a  fee  to  all  the  shrivelled,  skin-and- 
bone,  half  melted  little  manikins,  called  jockeys,  to  as- 
certain the  secrets  of  their  horses.  "  All's  safe !"  said 
the  prodigal  to  himself,  rejoicing  in  his  heart  The 
great  day  of  the  festival— the  Important  St  Legeiv- 
arrivcd.  Hundreds  were  ready  to  back  Highlander 
against  the  field— among  them,  was  Edward  Fenwick: 
he  would  take  any  odds — he  did  take  them — he  stakea 
his  all.  "A  thousand  to  five  hundred  on  Highlander 
against  the  field,"  he  cried,  as  he  stood  near  a  betting- 
post  "Done!"  shouted  a  mustachioed  peer  of  the 
realm,  in  a  barouche  by  liis  side.  "  Done !''  ctied  Fen- 
wick, "for  the  double,  if  you  like,  my  lord.  "  Done  !'* 
added  the  peer;  "and  I'll  treble  it  if  you  dare!" 
"  Done !"  rejoined  the  prodigal,  in  the  confidence  and 
excitement  of  the  moment,  "done!  my  lord."  The 
eventful  hour  arrived.  There  was  not  a  false  start. 
The  horses  took  the  ground  beautifully.  Highlander 
led  the  wav  at  his  ease ;  and  his  rider,  in  a  tartan  jacket 
and  mazailne  cap,  looked  confident  Fenwick  stood 
near  the  winning-post,  grasping  the  rails  with  his 
hands;  he  was  still  confflent,  but  he  could  not  chase 
the  admonition  of  his  wife  from  his  mind.  The  horses 
were  not  to  be  seen.  His  very  soul  became  like  a  solid  ' 
and  sharp-edged  substance  within  his  breast.  Of  the 
twenty  horses  that  started,  four  again  appeared  in  sight 
"  The  tartan  yet  I  the  tartan  yet !"  shouted  the  crowd. 
Fenwick  raised  his  eyes — he  was  blind  with  anxietyr— 
he  could  not  discern  them ;  still  he  heard  the  cry  of 
"  The  tartan !  the  tartan !"  and  his  heart  sprung  to  his 
mouth.  "Well  done,  orange! — the  orange  will  have 
it  1"  was  the  next  cry.  He  again  looked  up,  but  he  was 
more  blind  than  before.  "  Beautiful !  beautiful !  Go 
it,  tartan !  Well  done,  orange  I"  shouted  the  specta- 
tors ;  "  a  noble  mce ! — neck  and  neck ;  six  to  nve  on 
the  orange !"  He  became  almost  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 
"Now  for  it!— now  for  it !— it  wont  do,  tartan !— hur- 
ra !  hurra ! — orange  has  it !" 

"  Liar !"  exclaimed  Fenwick,  starting  as  if  from  a 
trance,  and  grasping  the  spectator  who  stood  next  him 
by  the  throat,  "  I  am  not  ruined  I"  In  a  moment  he 
dropped  his  hands  by  his  side,  he  leaned  over  the  rail- 
ing, and  gazed  vacantly  on  the  ground.  His  flesh 
writhed,  and  his  soul  groaned  in  agony.  *^  Eleanor  I 
^-my  poor  Eleanor !"  cried  the  proolgaL  The  crowd 
hurried  toward  the  winning-post — he  was  left  alone. 
The  peer  with  whom  he  hadoetted.  came  behind  l^m; 
he  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  with  his  whip — "  WeU, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  you  have  lost  it" 

Fenwick  gazed  on  him  with  a  look  of  fury  and  de- 
spair, and  repeated—"  Lost  it !  I  am  ruined — soul  and 
body  I — wife  and  children  ruined !" 

"Well,  Mr.  Fenwick,"  said  the  sporting  peer.  "I 
suppose.  If  that  be  the  case,  you  wont  come  to  Don- 
caster again  In  a  hurrv.  But  my  settling  day  is  to- 
morrow—you know  I  keep  sharp  accounts,  and  if  you 
have  not  the  'ready'  I  shall  expect  an  equivalent—you 
understand  me." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off,  leaving  the  prodigal  to  com- 
mit siiicide  if  he  chose.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  tell 
you  that,  in  his  madness  and  misery,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  what  he  called  his  sense  of  honor,  he  gave 
the  winner  a  bill  for  the  money,  payable  at  sight  My 
feelings  will  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  how  the  poor 
Infatuated  madman  more  than  once  made  attemptg 
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husband! — Mother!  can  you  forpive  roe?  My  son!  my 
son!  intercede  for  your  guilty  father !" 

Ah,  sir,  there  needed  no  Intercession — their  arms 
were  around  his  neck— the  prodigal  was  forgiven  !  Be- 
hold, yonder,  from  ihe  cottage,  comes  the  mother,  the 
wife,  and  the  son  of  whom  I  have  spoken !  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  them — you  Bhall  witness  the  happiness 
and  penitence  of  the  prodigal— you  roust  stop  with  me 
to-night — start  not,  sir— I  am  Edward  Fenwick,  the 
Prodigal  Son ! 


Original. 
TO  ELIZA. 

TRB   S081   OP  THB  TALLiBT. 

BwiBT  Rose  of  the  Talley,  how  loftly  at  rert 
Thy  feet,  on  the  sward  that  la  UMMfy,  are  preUt 
Bow  fondly  thoo  liftest  they  Aim  to  the  eky. 
Or  gaaast  adown  on  the  brook  paainf  1^. 


How  lUr  when  ihy  Hpa,  like  a  gay  Jeweled  cap, 
the  dew  drops  and  fragrance  of  evening  drink  up, 
Wbni  the  eyes  of  the  mofn,  from  the  eaal  as  they 
Bee  the  lean  of  the  angels  raflected  in  thine ! 

Sweet  Roee  of  the  valley,  hi  childhood  away. 
When  any  heart  was  ss  free  ss  the  snnheams  that  play 
On  the  hills  of  the  north,  how  I  plucked  thee,  and  pcest 
Thy  lips  to  my  own  'till  then  died  on  my  breast. 

Sines  then  thoa  hss  been  like  a  dream  to  my  heart, 
Sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  momitain  to  start ; 
Or  l^»  in  the  vale  on  the  bright  Sammer^s  wing 
Like  a  long  abaent  friend  on  my  vision  lo  spring. 

Sweet  Boee  of  the  valley,  nnepotted  and  bright, 

May  thy  face  ever  ahloe  like  a  gleaming  of  light ; 

As  fresh  ss  I  saw  it  in  childhood  away 

*Mong  the  hills  of  the  north  where  the  Summer  winds  play. 

C.  D.  STUART. 


THE  FIELD  OP  WATERLOO. 

EsASTus  Brooks,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New- 
York  Express,  is  now  on  a  tour  in  Europe.  He  is  a 
flowing  and  spirited  writer,  and  a  good  observer  of  men 
and  things.  From  one  of  Ills  last  letters  we  extract  his 
description  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  memorable 
field  of  Wateiloo  with  some  atiiking  reminiscences  of 
the  batde. 

Watkrloo,  May,  1843. 

Like  a  pilgrim,  I  have  put  my  feet  upon  the  soil  of 
Waterloo,  traversing  Its  fields,  visiting  its  monuments, 
and  tracing,  step  by  step,  those  memorable  movements 
of  a  day  gone  by,  which  in  all  time  to  come  wUl  distin- 
guish the  place  where  I  am.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man 
to  visit  a  scene  like  this,  I  care  not  how  cold  his  tempera- 
ment, with  the  same  feelings  that  control  him  in  the 
every-day  afliiirs  of  life.  It  is  true  that  nature  wears 
the  same  smiling  face  here  that  It  puts  on  elsewhere— 
that  your  eyes  are  greeted  with  fruitful  and  beautlfu] 
flelds^that  hUl-slde  and  valley,  the  near  and  the  dis- 
tant land,  alike  teem  with  an  abundance  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  earth.  The  lands,  too,  are  only  rich  and 
plenteous  by  cultivation,  and  the  day  has  passed,  if  it 
has  ever  been— as  it  probably  has  been— when  the 
blood  and  bones  of  the  thousands  of  victims  who  feel 
here  a  sacrifice  to  the  frite  of  war,  served  to  manure 
and  beautify  the  soil.  For  one,  I  can  see  Waterioo 
lather  with  the  soldier's  enthusiam  or  the  traveler's 
tomance.  I  have  read  vrith  an  interest  that  made  the 
blood  thrill  quicker  in  the  veins,  the  deeds  of  a  day  to 
endure  forever  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  I  survey 
now,  at  this  disunce  of  time,  the  scenes  where  this 
great  drama  was  enacted,  as  I  would  the  spot  had  the 
turtain  risen  but  yesterday  to  see  it  performed.  Wster- 
loo,  though  of  itself  ail  in  the  past,  is  as  visible  here  to 
the  eye  now  as  ara.the  recollections  of  its  achievement 
to  thsse  who  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the 
fesults  of  the  battle  here  fought 


It  is  a  morning  in  June,  and  the  two  contending 
irmies  are  upon  the  ground  of  Waterloo.  Napoleon  w 
ihere,  and  Wellington  is  there,  the  master-spi.its  of 
ureat  and  rival  nations.  The  fate  of  empires  are  there 
nlso,  and  empires  and  kingdoms  are  represented  upon 
the  field.  A  day,  one  little  day,  almost  the  one  foot 
space  of  time  in  the  life  of  man,  is  to  destroy  or  save. 
Men  are  to  be  mown  down  like  autumn  leaves,  but 
long-contending  nations  are  to  obtain  peace  and  qnleC 
at  the  sacrifice.  He  whose  star  for  yeare  had  been  far 
in  the  ascendant— who  had  given  kings  to  nations,  and 
exacted  obedience  from  subjects— who  was  here,  and 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  in  all  feats  a  conqueror — 
whose  genius  was  transcendent,  whose  power  irreslsti* 
ble,  and  the  mention  of  whose  name  was  like  the  wand  or 
a  magician— now  the  soldier,  now  the  consul,  now  the* 
emperor,  and  the  man  invincible,  is  doomed,  like  the- 
hunted  beast  of  the  field  or  bird  of  the  air,  to  fly  for  his  life, 
and  at  last  to  be  caught  In  the  snare  of  the  enemy.  Here 
stood,  too,  wliere  just  now  I  stood,  upon  what  is  now. 
the  high-way  and  cross  road,  the  only  man  who  hair 
been  more  successful  than  Napoleon.  It  is  easy  to  im- 
agine with  what  feelings,  upon  a  day  like  that  eventfnf 
one,  commemorated  around  me  by  monuments  InniH 
merable,  Wellington  stood  here,  entrusted  with  hie 
own  fame,  and  the  fortune  of  his  own  and  other  nations 
all  around  him.  Undaunted  as  the  angel  of  death, 
ready  to  do  or  to  die,  he  is  eariy  at  his  post,  fearing  no- 
evil  for  himself,  but  seeking  to  avert  it  from  others. 
Both  commandere  were  the  very  antipodes  of  eadr 
other  in  their  schemes  of  military  tactics — of  different 
schools,  as  of  different  minds— the  one  the  very  ins|rffs- 
don  of  a  wild  and  daring  genius,  ever  moving  on  like 
a  meteor  In  its  course,  a~nd  the  other  almost  c»  a  plod- 
ding firmness,  seeking  not  so  much  how  he  may  dcs- 
troy  the  ranks  of  his  foe,  as  gain,  through  their  mis- 
haps, advantages  for  himself.  Two  bnver  men.  one- 
can  see  here,  if  he  knew  It  not  before,  the  worla  had 
never  seen ;  and  successful  as  both  had  been,  fhnn  time 
to  time,  in  their  peculiar  modes  of  warfare,  it  would  bs 
presumption,  perhaps,  if  success  Is  truly  to  be  the  test 
of  ability,  to  say  who  was  the  better  soldier.  At  Water- 
loo, an  honest  Englishman  will  readily  admit  that 
Napoleon  would  have  been  the  victor,  had  Wellington 
and  his  army  been  the  only  opponents  to  contend  with. 
The  advantages  of  position  wnich  Wellington  had  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  twice  made  up  for  the  disparity  of 
the  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  between  the 
two  armies ;  and  no  one  can  dream  of  the  extent  of  this 
advantage  of  position,  which  had  long  before  been 
selected  by  Wellington,  who  had,  not  for  himself,  sur- 
veyed the  ground  where  the  batde  was  fought.  There- 
could  not  have  been  selected  from  all  tne  conntry 
around,  so  good  a  natural  defence  for  the  allied  army,, 
and  there  could  not  well  have  been  a  worse  position 
for  the  army  of  the  French.  Wellington  relied  upon- 
the  superiority  of  his  force,  the  courage  of  his  men,  and 
the  coolness  of  himself  and  otherein  command.  Iir 
firmness  he  expected  to  be  invincible,  but  not  of  him- 
self and  the  army  that  stood  around  him  on  the  more- 
Ing  of  the  18th 'of  June— for  there  was  no  moment 
when  he  did  not  rely  upon  and  look  with  longing  eyes 
to  the  spot  where  iBlucher  and  his  Prussians  must 
arrive.  He  had,  it  was  true,  the  same  confidence  that 
Napoleon  had  through  the  day,  but  with  a  less  boast- 
ing  spirit.  "Would  to  Ood  that  night  or  Bluciier 
would  come  !*'  was  one  of  the  natural  but  agonised 
expressions  of  Wellington,  when  told  by  an  aid-de- 
camp that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  one  of  hls- 
favorite  regiments  longer  to  maintain  their  gromid. 
"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  the  Duke.  **  Tliey  must  keep 
the  ground  with  myself  to  the  last  man.  And  then* 
came  that  wish  for  Blucher  which  had  often  beeib 
uttered,  and  to  realise  which  could  alone  ensure  vletory,. 
not  only  to  Wellington  and  to  England,  but  to  Pmsem, 
and  Holland,  and  to  Belsium,  tor  all  of  these,  wltlr 
their  hosts  of  generals,  and  some  of  their  bravest  men, 
were  in  arms,  against  one  man  and  a  single  power. 
The  day  was  everything  to  Napoleon  as  a  man,  and' 
wrapped  up  in  the  glory  of  France  as  he  was,  he  deem- 
ed it  everything  to  France.  His  men  had  toiled  wlth- 
%  cheerful  spirit  through  a  wet  and  dreary  night,  to  be 
eariy  in  the  field,  and^  here  they  now  were  upon  the 
grousd  opposite  to  that  where  I  have  just  been,  wldt 
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Ntipoleon  upon  a  neighboring  eminence,  acquainting 
himself,  with  his  map  m  hand,  and  at  the  earliest  hours 
of  the  day,  with  every  line  and  feature,  road  and  path- 
way of  the  surrounding  couniiy. 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  mid-day  when  the  Emperor 
gave  the  word  for  attack.  The  English  front  did  not 
extend  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  line  of  the 
French  but  half  a  mile  beyond  that  of  the  English. 
For  such  a  body  of  men,  8b,000  in  the  one  army,  and 
from  65  to  70,000  in  the  other,  no  battle  had  ever  been 
fought  within  so  small  a  compass  of  land. 

The  Chateau  of  Hougoumont  was  the  most  important, 
and  therefore  the  first  point  of  attack  by  the  French. 
The  English  had  been  strongly  posted  there,  and  it  was 
a  place  which  of  itself  was  a  strong  defence.  An  easy 
victory  would  have  been  given  to  Napoleon,  had  he  be- 
come the  possessor  of  (he  Chateau.  Once  and  again, 
and  again,  the  left  wing  of  the  attacking  army  com  mand- 
ed  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  advanced  against  the  Chateau. 
The  battallions  which  occupied  the  wood  in  front,  for 
m  time,  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  under 
the  merciless  fire  of  a  superior  force.  A  body  of  tlie 
last  wing  penetrated  even  to  the  house,  bat  a  second 
brigade  of  a  chosen  guard  who  occupied  the  Chateau, 
and  liaed  the  garden  walls,  were  in  possession  of  the 
orchard,  and  there  strong  enough  to  resist  every  effort 
to  dislodge  them.  The  French  were  thundering  at  the 
▼ery  doors  lof  the  Chateau,  but  a  reinforcement  of  Eng- 
troops,  and  a  well-directed  fire,  drove  them  back.  Again 
they  rallied  and  pushed  onward,  and  again  they  were 
driven  back  in  confusion.  In  thirty  minutes  of  time, 
fifteen  hundred  men  perished  in  the  orchard  of  Hougou- 
mont alone,  and  upon  a  piece  of  gtound  containing  not 
more  than  four  acres.  A  more  frightful  scene  followed 
when  the  house  was  set  on  fire  by  the  French.  Friend 
and  foa  were  now  alike  enveloped  in  the  flames,  and  in 
the  verv  thickest  of  the  fire  and  smoke,  the  combat 
raged  the  fiercest  Each  man  maintained  Ms  ground 
in  spite  of  fire  and  sword ;  and  while  one  of  the  out- 
buildings of  the  Chateau  was  filled  with  the  dying  and 
wounded,  who  lav  crowded  in  heaps  together,  dying 
as  it  were  the  thousand  deaths  of  flame  and  fire, 
shrieking  too  until  their  cries  of  despair  echoed  through 
the  woods  and  along  the  plain,  the  combatants  were 
as  fiercely  fighting  mthout,  ^s  if  the  scene  of  strife  had 
been  in  an  open  field.  The  engagement  here  partook 
more  of  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
made  furious  from  hunger  and  confinement,  than  of 
men  engaged  in  a  manly  struggle  to  become  victors. 
The  wounded  were  many  of  them  burnt  alive,  and  in 
the  agonies  of  a  most  horrible  oath,  the  dying  gave  up 
the  ghost.  The  living  hereabout,  in  the  meantime, 
man  to  man,  fought  with  a  desperation  so  fierce,  that 
thev  saw  not  the  danger  of  the  surrounding  flames ; 
mnd  wereat  last  engulphed  in  the  fire,  from  which  they 
could  now  make  no  escape.  Thus  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds fell,  and  though  the  Chateau  had  been  reduced 
to  a  mere  shell,  the  marirs  of  which  it  carries  now  in 
common  with  every  spot  around  not  covered  by  the 
face  of  nature,  the  British  maintained  their  posts,  and 
the  French  were  driven  back  as  often  as  they  attempted 
to  become  masters  of  the  field.  All  this,  however,  was 
but  the  movements  of  one  wing  of  the  French  army. 
The  French  artillery,  with  columns  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  while  the  left  wing  was  the  most  fiereeiy  en- 
gaged, had  ascended  the  eminence  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Whole  squares  of  the  British  were  mowed 
down  like  the  grass  of  the  field,  but  the  chasms  were 
ai  soon  filled  as  made  vacant ;  and  here  not  one  foot  of 
ground  was  lost  or  won.  Foiled  here,  ^apo]eon  com- 
menced a  fierce  attack  on  the  left  of  the  British  army, 
in  the  hope  of  turning  it,  and  separating  the  main  army 
from  the  Prussians;  and  also  of  cutting  off  the  retreat 
in  the  direcUon  of  La  Hail  Sainte,  should  one  be  at- 
tempted. The  mancBuvre  was  a  bold  one,  and  success 
and  defeat  were  alternate.  The  French,  however, 
eondacted  themaelves  worse  here  than  anywhere  else, 
and  were  often  repulsed.  The  Scotch  behaved  most 
▼aliantly  here,  and  one  of  their  regiments  was  reduced 
to  two  hundred  men.  Three  of  the  French  regiments 
kwt  their  eagles  here,  and  in  the  Biitish  ranks.  Sir  T. 
Picton  and  Sir  William  Ponsonby  lost,  what  was  more 
important,  thdr  lives.  Napoleon  was  never  idle,  never 
duneaitened.    His  position  wai  a  commanding  one, 


and  although  amazed  at  the  resistance  he  hsd  met 
with,  he  was  determined  to  move'  on,  and  to  give  his 
enemy  neither  time  for  iho'ight  nor  rest,  beyond  the 
moment.  The  farm  of  La  Hail  Sainte,  a  position  al- 
most as  important  as  the  Chateau  of  Hougoumont, 
was  the  next  point  of  attack;  and  if  successful  here, 
where  the  strength  of  the  British  army  rested,  and 
upon  tho  road  leading  from  Waterloo  to  Brussels,  the 
means  of  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
British  broken.  The  boldness  of  the  enterprlze  was 
worthy  of  Napoleon,  and  showed  how  little  he  had  been 
Influenced  by  the  reverses  of  the  day,  and  how  ready 
he  was  to  make  a  bolder  push  than  any  he  had  yet 
attempted.  The  British  commander  penetrated  the 
design  of  his  foe,  and  at  once  prepared  himself  for  the 
onslaught.  The  troops  for  a  lime  stood  like  the  im- 
bedded rocks.  The  farm  was  surrounded  after  an 
hour's  contest,  as  severe  as  ever  was  waged,  and  the 

ftosition  was  thoroughly  carried  only  when  the  last  off 
ts  defendera  had  ceased  to  breathie.  Now  was  the 
brightest  moment  of  the  day  for  Napoleon.  Fortune 
seemed  to  smile  upon  him  most  graciously,  and  under 
the  too  ardent  anticipations  of  certain  success,  even  to 
the  end,  it  was  here  and  now  that  he  despatched  a 
courier  to  Paris,  with  the  news  that  the  battle  was 
won,  and  Prance  and  her  Emperor  were  again  victori- 
ous. 
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Into  it.  Knight,  thou  must  not  look.— Scott. 

I  PASSED  my  five-and-  twentieth  birth-day  at  Oaken- 
shade.  Sweet  sentimenul  age  1  Dear,  deeply-regretted 
place.  Oakenshade  is  the  fairest  child  of  Father  Thames^ 
from  Gloucesterehire  to  Black  wall.  She  is  the  very 
queen  of  cottages,  for  she  has  fourteen  best  bed-rooms, 
and  stabling  for  a  squadron.  Her  trees  are  the  finest 
in  Europe,  and  her  inhabitants  the  fairest  in  the  worid. 
Her  old  mistress  is  the  Lady  Beautiful  of  the  country, 
and  her  young  mistresses  are  its  pride.  Lady  Barbara 
is  black-eyed  and  hyacintliine,  Lady  Betty  blue-eyed 
and  Madonna-like. 

In  situations  of  this  kind  it  is  absolutely  necessarv 
for  a  man  to  fall  in  love,  and  in  due  compliance  with 
the  established  custom,  I  fell  in  love  both  with  Lady 
Betty  and  Lady  Barbara.  Now  Barbara  was  a  soft- 
hearted, high-minded  rogue,  and  pretended,  as  I  tliooghr, 
not  to  care  for  me,  that  she  might  not  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  her  dster ;  and  Betty  was  a  reckless, 
giddy-witted  baggage,  who  cared  for  nobody  and  nothing 
upon  earth,  except  the  delightful  occupadon  of  doing 
what  she  pleased.  Accordingly,  we  became  the  Romeo 
and  Joliet  of  the  place,  excepting  that  I  never  could 
sigh,  and  she  never  could  apostrophize.  Nevertheless, 
we  loved  tenibly.  Oh,  what  a  time  was  tliat  1  I  will 
just  give  a  sample  of  a  day.  We  rose  at  seven  (it  was 
Julv,)  and  wandered  among  moss  roses,  velvet  lawns^ 
and  sequestered  summer-houses,  till  tlie  lady-mother 
summoned  us  to  the  breakfast  table.  I  know  not  how 
it  was,  but  the  footman  on  these  occasions  slwayn 
found  dear  Barbara  absent  on  a  butterfly  chase,  gather- 
ing flowers,  or  feeding  her  pet  robin,  and  Betty  and 
myself  on  a  sweet  honeysuckle  seat,  just  large  enough 
to  hold  two,  and  hidden  round  a  happy  comer  as  snag 
as  a  bird's  nest.  The  moment  the  villain  came  within 
hearing,  I  used  to  begin,  in  an  audible  voice,  to  dis- 
course up(»n  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  Betty  allowed 
me  to  be  the  best  moral  philosopher  of  the  age.  Afler 
breakfest  we  used  to  retire  to  tlie  young  ladfes'  study, 
in  which  blest  retreat  I  filled  some  hundred  psges  or 
their  albums,  while  Betty  looked  over  my  shonlder, 
and  Baibara  hammered  with  ail  her  might  vpon  the 
grand  piano,  that  we  might  not  be  afraid  to  talk.  I 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  prince  of  poets  and  riddle- 
mongers,  and  in  the  graphic  art  I  was  a  prodigy  per- 
fectly unrivalled.  San*  douU^  I  was  a  MtUe  overrated. 
My  riddles  were  so  plain,  and  my  metaphora  so  pus- 
zling—- and  then  my  trees  were  like  mountains,  ana  my 
men  were  like  monkeys.  But  love  had  such  pene- 
trating optics !  Lady  Betty  could  perceive  beaufles  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  were  perfectly  blind.  Thitt 
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followed  our  "  equMtrian  exevciaes."  Now  Barbara  was 
a  good  horsewoman,  and  Betty  was  a  bad  one ;  conse- 
quently, Barbara  rode  a  pony,  and  Betty  rode  a  don- 
key; consequently,  Barbara  rode  a  mile  before,  and 
Betty  rode  a  ndle  behind ;  and  consequently,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necesaaiy  for  me  to  keep  fsist  hold  of  Betty's 
hand,  for  fear  she  should  tumble  off.  Thus  did  we 
ioumev  through  wood  and  through  valley,  by  flood  and 
by  field,  through  the  loveliest  and  most  love-making 
scenes  that  ever  figured  in  rhvme  or  on  canvass.  The 
trees  never  looked  so  green,  the  flowers  never  smelt  so 
«weet]y,  and  the  exercise  and  the  fears  of  her  high- 
mettled  palfrey  gave  my  companion  a  blush  which  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  simile.  Of  course,  we  always 
lost  ourselves,  and  trusted  to  Bartwra  to  guide  us  home. 
At  dinner  the  lady-mother  would  inquire  what  had  be- 
came of  us,  but  none  of  us  could  tell  where  we  had 
been  excepting  Barbara.    '*Why  Betty,  my  dear,  you 


to  her  good  young  friend,  the  captain ;  and  her  expla- 
nation was  generally  a  zigxas  sort  of  performance, 
which  outdid  the  best  riddle  of  her  album.  It  was  the 
•custom  of  the  lady-mother  to  take  a  nap  after  dinner, 
and  having  a  due  regard  for  her,  we  always  left  her  to 
this  enjoyment  as  soon  as  possible.  Sometimes  we 
floated  in  a  little  skiff  down  the  broad  and  tranquil 
fiver,  which,  kindled  by  the  setting  sun,  moved  onward 
like  a  stream  of  fire,  turning  our  voices  to  glees  and 
duets,  till  the  nightingales  tnemselves  were  astonished. 
Oh,  the  witchery  of  bright  eyes  at  sunset  and  music  on 
the  water  I  Sometimes  we  stole  through  the  cavern- 
ous rocesses  of  the  old  oak  wood,  conjuring  up  fawns 
and  mtyn  at  every  step,  and  sendins  Barbara  to  detect 
the  deceptions,  and  play  at  hide  and  seek  with  us.  At 
last  our  mistress,  the  moon,  would  open  her  eye  and 
warn  us  home,  where,  on  the  little  study  sofa,  we 
watched  her  progress,  and  repeated  sweet  poesy.  Bfany 
« time  did  I  long  to  break  the  footman's  head  when  be 
brought  the  lights,  and  announced  the  tea.  The  ladv- 
mother  never  slept  after  this,  and  the  business  of  the 
<iay  was  ended. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  week  or  ten  dava, 
and  Lady  Betty  appeared  to  have  less  nmits,  and  a 
mors  seilous  and  languid  air  than  heretofore.  There 
was  now  nothing  hoydenish  in  her  behaviour,  and  in- 
stead of  the  upper  lip  curling  with  scorn,  the  under  one 
waa  dropping  with  sentiment.  Her  voice  was  not  so 
loud,  and  leiT  in  a  ffentier  cadence,  and  the  Madonna 
braid  was  festooned  with  a  more  exquisite  grace.  When 
I  besought  her  to  let  me  hear  the  subject  of  her 
thooghu,  the  little  budget  was  always  of  so  noumfnl 
a  deseiiptioo,  that  I  could  not  ctioose  but  use  my  ten- 
<iers8t  mode  of  comforting  her.  She  had,  she  knew  not 
why,  become  more  serious.  She  supposed  it  was  be- 
cause  she  was  growing  older,  she  hoped  it  was  because 
ahe  was  growing  better.  In  fine,  she  had  determined 
ta  mend  ner  life,  and  appointed  me  master  of  the  cere- 
maniea  to  her  conscience,  which,  sooth  to  say,  had 
bMs  in  an  awful  stote  of  anarchy. 

I  could  not,  of  course,  have  any  doubt  that  my  sweet 
aaeiety  had  been  the  cause  of  this  metamorphosis,  and 
I  congratulated  myself  with  fervency.  Sne  was  be- 
«Diiri^g  the  very  pattern  for  a  wife,  and  I  contemplated 
la  bar  the  partner  of  my  declinina  years,  tiie  soother  of 
mj  carss,  the  mother  of  my  children.  It  waa  cruel  to 
postpone  my  declaration,  but  though  I  have  no  Scotch 
blood  ia  my  vein%  I  was  always  a  little  given  to  cau- 
tloii.  Lady  Betty  liad  been  a  sad  OMdcai^  and  might 
not  Ibis  be  a  mere  freak  of  the  moment  1  Besides,  there 
was  a  charm  about  the  very  uncertainty  which  a  de- 
darsd  lorer  has  no  idea  oi;  so  I  determined  to  observe, 
ajMl  act  with  delibeiation. 

Our  pastimes  continaed  the  sanse  as  before,  and  our 
iaterehanges  of  kindness  increased.  Among  other 
things.  Lady  Betty,  signaiiaed  me  by  a  purse  and  pen- 
cil nse,  and  in  return  was  troubled  with  an  extreme 
loaging  ibr  a  lilac  and  gold  pocketrbook,  ia  which  I 
was  nmk  enough  to  note  down  my  fugitive  thoughts. 
It  Ind  been  given  me  by — ^no  matter  whom — ^there  was 
notiiiag  on  earth  thai  I  would  not  have  aaorificed  to 
Lady  Krtty.  She  received  it  in  both  her  haada,  passed 
it  la  her  bosom,  and  prffmtsod  ftithfiaily  that  she  would 


Bureue  the  plan  I  had  adopted  in  it ;  casting  up  her  do- 
nquences  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  see  what  might  be 
amended. 

Alas !  the  pinnacle  of  heppioeas  is  but  a  sorry  resting 
place,  from  which  the  chiei  occupation  of  mankind  is 
to  push  one  another  headlong !  Of  my  own  case,  I 
have  particular  reason  to  complain,  for  I  was  predpi- 
lated  from  the  midst  of  my  burning,  pslpitating  exla- 
tence,  by  the  veriest  blockhead  in  life.  He  came  upon 
us  like  the  Simoom,  devastating  every  men  spot  in 
his  progress,  and  leaving  our  hearts  a  blank.  In  short. 
he  was  a  spark  of  quality,  who  drove  four  bloods,  and 
cut  his  own  coats.  His  visage  was  dangerously  dissi* 
pated  and  cadaveroua,  his  figure  as  taper  as  a  nsh 
rod,  and  his  manner  had  a  je  ne  aeaii  guoi  of  lanj 
impertinence  which  was  a  great  d^  overwhelml] 
Altogether,  he  was  a  gallant  whose  incureion  wou 
have  caused  me  very  considerable  uneasiness,  had  I  not 
felt  secure  that  my  mistress  was  already  won. 

I  shall  never  foivet  the  bustle  which  waa  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  ttus  worthy.  He  was  some  sort  of  a 
connexion  of  the  lady-motner,  thought  himself  privi- 
leged to  come  without  invitation,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  remaining  till  he  was  tired.  He  ordered  tiie 
servants  about,  andjrave  directions  for  his  accommo- 
dation precisely  as  ifne  had  been  at  home,  and  scarcely 
deiffnea  to  tender  his  fore-finger  to  the  ladies^  till  ho 
had  made  himself  perfectly  comfortable.  When  I  was 
introduced  from  the  background,  from  which  I  had 
been  scowling  with  indignation  and  amaxement,  he  re- 
garded my  common-place  appearance  with  careless 
contempt ;  made  me  a  bow  as  cold  as  if  it  had  coma 
from  Lapland,  and,  in  return,  received  one  from  tlie 
North  Pole.  I  considered  that  he  Mras  usurpinc  all  my 
rights  in  the  establishment ;  perfect  freedom  witn  Beuy 
and  Barbara  were  a  violation  of  my  private  property, 
and  I  even  grudged  him  his  iokes  with  the  lady-mother. 
We  were  foes  from  firat  sight. 

Lady  Betty  saw  how  the  spirit  was  working  within 
me,  and  hastened  to  prevent  its  efiervesoence.  She 
gave  me  one  of  her  overpowering  looks,  and  besought 
me  to  assist  her  in  being  civil  to  him ;  for,  in  truth,  Im 
attentions  of  common  poUteneses  had  alreadv  com- 
pletely exhausted  her.  I  was  quite  charmed  with  the 
vexation  she  felt  at  his  intrusion,  and  loved  her  a  thou- 
sand times  better  because  she  detested  him.  His  visit» 
indeed,  had  such  an  effect  upon  her,  that,  before  the  day 
was  over,  she  complained  to  me,  in  consequence^  of 
being  serionslv  unwell. 

From  this  time,  the  whole  tenor  of  our  amusements 
was  revolutionixed.  Lady  Betty's  illness  was  not  fiu- 
cied ;  she  was  too  weak  to  ride  her  donkey,  too  qualm* 
ish  to  go  inside  the  barouche,  which  was  turned  out 
every  day  to  keep  the  bloods  in  wind,  and  nothing 
agreed  with  her  delicate  health  but  being  mounted  on 

the  box  beside  Lord  S ,  pThe  evenings  passed  oflf  aa 

heavily  as  the  mornings.  Lady  Barbara  used  to  aak  ma 
to  take  the  usual  stroU  with  her,  and  Lady  Betty^beinff 
afraid  to  venture  upon  the  damp  grasa,  waa  ugaiai  Isn 

to  the  mercy  of  Lord  S -.  to  whom  walking  was  a 

low-lifed  amusement,  for  wnich  he  had  no  taste.  The 
lady-mother,  as  usual,  had  her  aleeping-fiu  j  and  when 
we  returned,  we  invaiiably  found  thinga  in  diaorder. 
The  candies  had  not  been  lighted,  the  tea-things  had 

not  been  brought  in,  and  Lord  S had  tumedsulky 

with  his  bottle,  and  was  silting  quietly  with  Lady  Betty. 
I  felt  for  her  more  than  I  can  express,  and  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  me,  conceive  where  she  picked  up  pa- 
tience to  be  civil  to  him.  She  even  afiected  to  be  de- 
lighted with  his  conversation,  and  her  good  breeding 
waa  beyond  ail  praise. 

With  such  an  example  of  endurance  before  me,  and 
the  pacific  promise  which  I  had  made,  I  could  not  avoid 
weaiinff  a  benevolent  aspect.  Indeed,  though  the  ene- 
my hadefiectually  cut  ofi'tbe  direct  communication  of 
sentiment  between  us,  I  waa  not  altogether  without 
my  triumphs  and  secret  satiafections^  The  geoaral 
outline  which  I  have  given,  waa  occaslonaily  Jinter- 
sected  with  iiitle  episodes  which  were  quite  charming. 
For  instance.  Lady  Betty  used  constantly  to  employ 
me  upon  errands  to  her  mother,  who  waa  usually  ai>- 
sentm  the  private  room,  manufacturing  caudle  and 
flannel  petticoats  for  the  work-house.  When  I  returned, 
she  would  despatch  me  to  her  sister,  who  waa  raqidv* 
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ing  my  advice  upon  her  drawing,  in  the  atud? ;  and 

thus  Lord  S could  not  fail  to  obseire  the  familiar 

terms  we  were  upon,  and  that  we  perfectly  understood 
each  other.  What  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  all 
was,  that  he  must  see  I  had  no  fears  of  leaving  my 
liege  lady  alone  with  Udl  which  must  have  galled 
him  to  the  quick.  When  sne  had  no  other  means  of 
showing  her  devotion  to  me,  she  would  produce  the 
Ulac  pocket-book,  and  pursue  the  work  of  amendment 
which  I  had  suggested  to  her;  indeed,  this  was  done 
with  a  regularity  which,  when  I  considered  her  former 
hair-brained  character,  I  knew  could  onlv  be  sustained 
bv  the  most  ardent  attachment.  Mypriae  and  my  pas- 
sion increased  daily. 
At  last;  by  a  happy  reverse  of  fortune,  I  was  led  to 

look  for  the  termination  of  my  trials.    Lord  S was 

m  personage  of  too  great  importance  to  the  nation  to 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  own  peace  and  quiet,  and  his 
bflious  visage  was  required  to  countenance  mighty  con- 
cerns in  other  parts.  His  d  s'siog  case  was  parked  up, 
and  the  barouche  was  ordered  to  the  door,  but  poor 
Lady  Betty  was  still  doomed  to  be  a  sufferer ;  she  was, 
•  somehow  or  other,  hampered  with  an  engagement  to 
ride  with  him  as  far  as  the  village,  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  for  her  mother  to  the  chari^-school,  and  I  saw 
her  borne  oflT,  the  most  bewitching  example  of  patience 
and  resignation.  I  did  not  ofller  to  accompany  them, 
ior  I  thought  it  would  have  looked  like  jealousy,  but 
engaged,  m  answer  to  a  sweetly  whispered  invitation, 
to  meet  her  in  her  walk  back. 

When  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Barbara  and 
the  lady-mother  were  absent  on  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  I  sat  down  for  a  moment  of  happy  reflection 
on  the  delights  which  awaited  me ;  my  heart  was  ting- 
Ung  with  anticipation,  and  every  thought  was  poetry. 
A  scrap  of  paper  lay  upon  the  table,  and  was  presently 
eniiched  with  a  sonnet  on  each  sine,  which  I  had  the 
vanity  to  think  were  quite  good  enough  to  be  tians- 
ferrea  to  Lady  Betty's  most  beloved  and  lilac  pocket- 
book.  I  raised  my  eyea^  and  lo !  in  the  bustle  of  part- 
Ins  with  Lord  S ^  she  had  forgotten  to  deposit  it 

tn  ner  desk.  What  an  agreeable  surprise  it  would  be 
for  her  to  find  how  I  had  been  employed  I  How  fondly 
vconld  she  thank  me  for  such  a  delicate  mode  of  show- 
ing my  attention !  The  sonnets  were  written  in  my 
beat  hand,  and  I  was  about  to  close  the  book,  when  I 
was  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  Lady  Betty's 
caligraphy.  Might  I  venture  to  peruse  a  page  or  so, 
and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  knowing  her  private  thoughts 
of  me  f  Nay,  was  it  not  evidently  a  sweet  little  finesse 
to  teach  me  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  and  should  I  not 
mortiry  her  exceedingly  if  I  neglected  to  take  advan- 
tage of  iti  This  reflection  was  quite  sufficient,  and  I 
commenced  the  chronicle  of  her  innocent  cogitations 
forthwith.  It  began  with  noting  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  I  had  presented  the  gut.  and  stated,  prettily, 
the  plan  of  improv«nent  which  I  had  suggested.  The 
very  fint  memorandum  contained  her  reasons  for  lov- 
ing her  dear  M .   I  pressed  the  book  to  my  lips, 

aiM  proceeded  to 

"  BEASOK  THE  FIBST. 

"  A  good  temoeris  better  in  a  companion  than  a  grpat 

wit    If  dear  M is  deficient  in  the  latter,  It  is  not 

his  fault,  and  his  excellence  in  the  former,  makes  am* 
pie  amends." 

How  I  As  much  as  to  say  I  am  a  good-natured  fool. 
Was  there  no  other  construction?  No  error  of  the 
press  7  None.  The  context  assnred  me  that  I  was  not 
mistaken. 

"  BXASOK  THE  BECOITD. 

"  Personal  beauty  is  not  requisite  in  a  husband,  and 
if  he  is  a  little  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  himself  In 
this  respect,  it  will  make  him  happy,  and  save  me  the 
tiouble  of  laboring  for  that  end.'*^ 

Conceited  and  Ol-iavored  1  My  head  began  to  swim. 

"  REASON  THE  TRIED. 

*'  I  have  been  told  that  very  passionate  attachments 
between  married  people  are  productive  of  much  dis- 
quietude and  jealousy.  The  temperate  regard,  there- 
fore, which  I  feel  for  dear  M argues  weU  for  the 

serenity  of  our  lives— Helgh-ho  J" 

Furies ! 


"  SEASON  THE  FOVBTR. 

"  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  this  temperate 
regard  be  really  love,  but,  as  pity  is  next-a-kin  to  love, 
and  I  pity  him  on  so  many  points,  I  think  I  cannot  be 
mistaken." 

Pity! 

"  BEA60N  THE  FIPTH. 

"  I  pity  him  because  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 

place  him  on  the  shelf  during  Lord  S 's  visit,  for 

fear  S should  be  discouraged  by  appearances,  and 

not  make  the  declaration  which  I  have  been  so  long 
expecting." 

PU 


*lace  me  on  the  shelf! ! 


'  EEA60N  THE  SIXTH. 


"  I  pity  him,  because  If  S really  comes  forward, 

shall  be  obliged  to  submit  poor  dear  M to  the  mor- 


tification of  a  dismissal." 
!!! 


'  SEASON  THE  SEVENTH. 


"  I  pity  him,  because  he  is  so  extremely  kind  and 
obliging  in  quitting  the  room  whenever  his  presence 
becomes  troublesome." 

!!!! 

"  SEASON  THE  EIOHTH. 

"I  pity  him,  because  his  great  confidence  in  my  af- 
fection makes  him  appear  so  ridiculous,  and  because 
S laughs  at  him.'^ 

nil! 

"  BBASON  THE  NINTH. 

**I  pity  him.  because,  If  I  do  ultimately  marry  him, 

S will  tell  every  body  that  it  is  only  because  1 

could  not  obtain  the  barouche  and  four— Heigh^-heigh 
hoi" 

!I1!1! 

**  BBASOW  THE  TENTH. 

"  I  pity  him,  beosnse  he  has  so  kindly  consented  to 
meet  me  on  my  return  ih>m  the  charity-school,  widi* 
out  once  suepecting  that  I  go  to  give  S a  last  op- 
portunity. He  is  really  a  very  good  young  man— An, 
well-a-day  !"— 

And  ah,  weU-a-day !  I ! ! !  I  &t,  &c.— Let  no  man 
henceforth  endeavor  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  nois- 
tress's  secret  thoushts. 

I  closed  the  book,  and  walked  to  the  window.  The 
river  flowed  temptingly  beneath.  Would  it  be  best  to 
drown  myself  or  shoot  myself  7  Or  would  it  be  best  to 
take  horse  after  the  barouche,  and  shoot  Lord  8^—1 
I  was  puzzled  with  the  alternatives.  It  waa  absolutely 
necessary  that  wmAody  shonld  be  pnt  to  death,  but  my 
confusion  was  too  great  to  decide  upon  the  victim. 

At  tMs  critical  juncture  of  my  fate,  when  I  was 
wavering  between  the  gallows  and  "a  grave  where 
four  roads  meet,"  Lady  Barbara  cane  dancinff  in,  to 
request  my  assistanoe  upon  her  drawing.  She  was 
petrified  at  ray  suicidal  appearance,  and,  indeed,  seemed 
in  doubt  whether  the  act  of  immolation  had  not  been 
already  cflTected.  Her  frare  rushed  in  crimson  to  her 
cheeks,  as  she  inquired  the  cause  of  my  disorder;  and 
her  beauty  and  the  interesting  concern  she  expressed, 
cast  an  entire  new  light  upon  me.  I  would  be  revsiigecl 
on  Lady  Betty  in  a  manner  far  more  cutting  than 
either  drowning  or  shooting.  BarbSre  was  the  pmtd- 
est  by  far— Baioam  was  the  best  by  infinity.  Sweety 
simple,  gentle  Barbara !  How  generously  had  she  sac^ 
lificed  her  feelinm  and  given  me  up  to  her  sister  I 
How  happy  was!  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reward- 
her  for  it  I  She  now  should  be  the  partner  of  my  de- 
cUning  yeare,  the  soother  of  my  cares,  the  mother  of 
my  children ;  and  as  for  Lady  Betty,  I  renounced  her. 
I  found  that  my  heart  had  all  alonff  ooen  Barbara's,  and 
I  congretnlatsd  myself  upon  bong  brought  to  my 
senses. 

The  business  was  soon  opened,  and  we  were  all 
eloquence  and  blushes.  I  expressed  my  wann  admi- 
ration of  her  self-denial  and  afifection- for  her  sister; 
hinted  at  my  knowledge  of  her  sentiments  for  myself; 
explained  every  particular  of  my  passion,  prospects, 
and  genealogy,  fixed  upon  our  place  of  reiddenee,  sad 
allotted  her  pin-money.  It  was  now  Bariiara's  turn. 
"  She  was  confused— she  was  distressed— she  feared- 
she  hoped— she  knew  not  what  to  say."  She  paased 
for  composure,  and  I  waited  la  an  ecstasy—"  why,"  I 
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exclaiiudd,  •'  why  will  you.  hesltatei  my  own,  my  gen- 
tle Barbara?  Let  me  not  lose  one  dtUcioua  wora  of 
this  heavenly  confession."  Barbara  regained  her  cour- 
age. "  Indeed,  then — indeed,  and  indeed — I  have  been 
engaged  to  my  cousin  for  more  than  three  years !" 

This  was  a  stroke  upon  which  I  had  never  once  cal- 
culated, and  my  astonishment  was  awful.  Barbara 
then  was  not  in  love  with  me  after  all,  and  the  concern 
which  I  had  felt  for  her  blighted  affections  was  alto- 
gether erroneous !  1  had  made  the  proposal  to  be  re- 
venged on  Lady  Betty,  and  my  disappointment  had 
completely  turned  the  tables  upon  me.  Instead  of 
bringing  her  to  shame  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
my  mortification  made  me  feel  as  though  she  had 
heaped  a  new  injury  upon  me.  What  I  said  upon  the 
occasion,  I  cannot  precisely  remember,  and  if  I  could, 
I  doubt  whether  my  reader  would  be  able  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  it.  I  concluded,  howeTer,  with  my  compli- 
ments to  the  lady-mother,  and  an  ura^ent  necessity  to 
decamp.  Barbara  knew  not  whether  she  ought  to  laugh 
or  cry.  I  gave  her  no  time  to  recover  herself,  for  B«tty 
would  be  home  presently,  and  it  was  material  to  be  on 
before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  notes.  In 
three  minutes  I  was  mounted  on  my  norse,  and  again 
ruminating  on  the  various  advantages  of  hanging, 
drowning,  and  shooting. 

I  thought  I  had  got  clear  off;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
lawn  I  was  fated  to  encounter  the  bewitchins  smile  of 
Lady  Betty,  on  her  return  from  the  village.  Her  words 
were  brimming  with  tenderness,  and  her  deli.ht  to  be 

rid  of  that  odious  Lord  S was  beyond  measure.  It 

had  quite  restored  her  health,  she  was  able  to  re-com- 
mence her  rides,  and  would  order  the  donkey  to  be  got' 
r^ady  immediately. 

So  then,  it  appeared  that  (he  drive  to  the  charity- 
school  had  not  answered  the  purpose  after  alL  and  I 
was  to  be  the  locum  tenens  of  Lady  Betty's  affections 
till  the  arrival  of  a  new  acquaintance.  I  know  not 
whether  my  oonsritution  is  different  from  that  of  other 
people.  A  pretty  &ce  is  certainly  a  tenible  criterion  of 
a  man's  resolution ;  but  for  the  honor  of  manhood,  I 
contrived  for  once  to  be  superior  to  its  fascinations. 
To-adhere  strictly  to  truth,  1  must  confess,  however 
humiliating  the  confession  may  be,  that  this  dignified 
behaviour  was  very  materially  sustained  by  the  trans- 
actions with  Lady  Barbara,  for  the  consequence  of 
whose  communications  there  was  no  answering.  I 
declined  the  donkey  ride,  looked  a  most  explanatory 
look  of  reproach,  and  declared  my  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  town.  Lady  Betty  was  amazed—remonstrated 
--entreated— looked  like  an  angel— and  finally  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  There  was  no  standmg  this 
— **I  go,'*  said  I,  *M  go,  becanae  it  is  proper  to  quit 
whenever  my  ;>reMSie«  becomea  troublesome — ^I  will  not 
oblige  you  to  jnU  m«  ontlu  9fte{f—l  will  not  be  too  en- 
croaching upon  your  teinperaU  regard— Heighr—luigK- 
ho  f '  With  that  I  plunged  my  spurs  into  my  steed,  and 
vanished  at  fiill  gallop. 

It  was  long  before  I  hoard  anything  more  of  Oaken- 
ahade  or  its  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing December  I  received  a  piece  of  wedding-cake  from 
the  gentle  Barbara,  and  in  toe  same  packet  a  letter  from 
Ladv  Betty. 

She  had  written  instead  of  mamma,  who  was  trou- 
bled with  a  gonty  auction  in  the  hand.  She  spoke 
much  (and  I  have  no  doubt  sincerely)  of  the  cruel  sepa- 
ration from  her  sister.  Touched  nelingly  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  time  I  had  spent  at  Oakenshade,  and 
tmsted  she  mi^ht  venture  to  claim  a  week  of  me  at 
Christmas.  She  was  truly  sony  that  she  had  no  in- 
dttcement  to  hold  out  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
municadng  happiness,  which  she  knew  was  always  a 
paramount  feeling  with  me.  She  was  all  alone,  and 
wretched  in  the  long  evenines  when  mamma  went  to 
sleep ;  and  reverted  plaintively  and  prettUv  to  the  little 
study  and  the  ghost  stories.  As  for  the  lilac  pocket- 
book,  she  had  cast  ap  her  follies  and  misdemeanors, 
and  found  the  total,  even  before  the  end  of  the  year,  so 
full  of  shame  and  repentance,  that  she  had  inconti- 
nently thrown  it  into  the  fire,  trustlnff  to  my  kindness 
to  give  her  another  with  fresh  advice.  Dear  Lady  Betty ! 
my  resentment  was  long  gone  by---I  had  long  felt  a 
conviction  that  her  little  foliies  were  blameless  and  not 
at  all  uncommon ;  and  1  vow,  thai  had  bar  happiness 


depended  upon  me,  I  would  have  done  anything  to  in- 
sure it.  I  was  obliged  however,  to  send  an  excuse  for 
the  present,  for  I  had  only  been  married  a  week. 


LET  UB  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER. 

Let  us  love  one  another— not  long  may  we  stay; 

In  tbifl  blenk  world  of  mourninff  Mine  droop  while  *tii  day, 

O'Jipre  fade  in  their  noon,  and  few  Itnf  er  till  eve ; 

Oh !  there  breakes  not  a  heart  but  leavea  aome  one  to  grieve; 

And  the  fondeaf,  the  pareat,  the  truest  that  met, 

Have  aUIl  found  the  need  to  forgive  and  fonet; 

Then,  oh !  though  the  hopea  that  we  nourished  decay. 

Let  ua  love  one  another  aa  long  aa  we  stay. 

There  are  hearts  like  the  ivy.  though  alt  be  decayed, 
That  aeem  to  twine  fondly  in  aonlight  and  rtia^ ; 
No  leaves  droop  In  aadneaa,  aUll  gaily  they  apread, 
UndimmM  midst  the  blighted,  and  lonely  and  dead ; 
Bat  the  miadetoe  ciinga  to  the  oak,  not  in  part. 
But  with  leaves  cloaely  round  it— the  root  in  ita  heait, 
Exiata  bat  to  twine  it— imbibe  the  aame  dew. 
Or  to  fall  with  ita  lov*d  oak.  and  perish  there  too. 

Thus,  love  one  another  midst  aorrows  the  worat, 
Unaltered  and  fond,  aa  we  loved  at  the  first ; 
Though  the  fklae  wliw  of  Pleasure  may  change  and  ftnake. 
And  the  bright  ma  of  Wealth  into  particles  break. 
There  are  some  sweet  aliections  that  wealth  cannot  buy,— 
That  cling  but  still  closer  when  Sorrow  draws  nigh. 
And  remain  with  na  yet,  thou^  all  elae  peas  away ; 
Thus,  let*s  love  one  another  as  \<a:g  aa  we  atay. 


OLD    JUPE: 

Oa,  HOW  TO  WXN  A  WS6TKBK  VOTE. 

"Come,  Earth,"  said  an  old  hunter,  "a  sheriff  ought 
always  to  be  able  to  tell  a  good  story,  that  he  may 
amuse  a  fellow  when  he  is  making  him  shell  out— let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  in  that  way." 

"Time  enough,"  said  Earth,  "when  I  am  elected  ; 
but  at  present,!  must  knock  about,  to  see  if  I  cannot 
pick  up  a  vote  or  two." 

"  The  beat  way  to  pick  up  votes,  Earth,"  replied  an 
acquaintance,  "is  to  tell  a  good  story." 

"  Very  well  then.  Jack,"  said  Eanh,  addressing  the 
last  speaker,  "  make  a  ring  and  give  me  fair  play,  and 
I  will  tejl  one,  and  whether  It  be  good  or  bad,  1  leave 
vou  all  to  judge.  It  shall  be  the  truth,  that  is,  it  shaH 
be  something  which  has  happened  to  me  at  some  timo 
of  my  life,  and  if  after  telling  it,  you  don*t  vote  for  me, 
if  I  don't  lick  you,  I  will  agree  never  to  take  another 
'coon  hunt." 

"  Then  whack  away,"  said  Jack. 

"  Well,  well,  well,  well,  once  upon  a  time,"  began 
Earth. 

"  And  what  happened  then,"  asked  one  of  the  group. 

"  Why  so  many  things  have  hapncned  to  me,^*  said 
Earth,  "since  I've  been  roothig  aobut  these  woods, 
that  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell,  or  which  will  interest 
most." 

"  Then  tell  us  of  the  time  that  you  floated  down  the 
Ohio." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Earth,  bunting  out  in  a  load 
laugh,  "  I  will  tell  that,  for  I  had  almost  clean  forgot 
it ;  Dut  I  was  in  a  predicament,  wan*t  I  ?" 

"  Tell  us  the  story  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  judge,'' 
said  an  old  hunter,  who,  standing  near,  was  leaning  oa 
his  lifle ;  "  do  begin.  Earth,  and  make  no  more  prepa- 
ration I  yon  take  as  long  to  get  under  way  as  a  man 
does  who  breaks  a  yoke  of  young  steere,  or  greases  a 
pair  of  cart  wheels,  before  he  sets  out  upon  his  journey." 

"Then  I'm  off;  old  man,"  said  Earth,  "but  I  must 
take  a  running  start,  and  begin  agin." 

"  Well,  well,  well,  well— once  upon  a  time  I  hmd 
taken  my  old  bitch  Jupiter,  that  you  have  often  heani 
me  tell  of; — old  Jupe  was  a  nice  thing— I  had  taken 
her  'long,  and  gone  off  on  a  bear  hunt,  had  been  ab- 
sent two  or  three  wedts,  and  had  wandered  verv  fiu- 
from  home.  I  was  a  venturesome  lad  in  those  dav^ 
and  never  better  satisfied  than  when  alone  in  the  wild 
woods.  I  had  worked  my  way  down  into  the  fork 
formed  by  the  emptying  of  the  Cumberland  into  the 
Ohio  river,  and  I  had  wonied  the  bears  right  badly.  I 
had  had  rare  vporU    Otd  Jupe  was  in  a  good  humer^ 
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and  she  and  I  was  mighty  loving,  for  she  had  fou't 
some  fights  which  I  never  can  forgit,  and  which  made 
me  love  her  like  a  new  flint,  and  she  loved  me  as  if  I 
was  a  bacon  bone,  for  I  had  helped  her  out  of  some  of 
her  di/nculties,  when  it  would  have  been  a  gone  case 
if  I  hadn't  been  present ;  I  say  difficulties,  for  I  never 
did  S80  a  dog  so  cired  as  she  was.  I  do  believe  during 
some  of  these  fiehts  that  I  am  now  talking  about,  I 
saw  the  bears  hug  her,  until  they  stretched  her  out 
into  a  long  string.  Yes,  I  have  seen  'em  squeeze  her, 
nntil  she  wan't  larger  than  my  arm,  and  at  least  nine 
or  ten  feet  long ;  you  might  have  wound  her  up  into  a 
ball,  jast  as  you  would  have  done  a  hank  of  yam." 

**  Then  thsy  must  have  killed  her,  Earth,'*  said  one 
of  the  group. 

^*  You  know  nothing  abont  it,"  said  Earih,  ''don't 
interrupt  me;  but  I  am  good  for  your  vote ;"  then  turn- 
ing to  the  crowd,  ''ain't  it  so,  gentlemen,  don't  he  for- 
feit  it  for  stopping  me  7" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Then  I  have  already  made  two  votes,"  said  Earth. 

All  now  cried.  "  go  on,  Elarth,  go  on  with  your  story" 

"Well,"  said  Earth,  "he  stopped  me  something 
about  the  bears  killing  Jupe ;  now  old  Jupe  wan't  of 
that  breed  of  dogs  at  all,  for  when  she  was  stretched 
out  in  a  string,  or  even  tangled  up  in  a  knot,  I  would 
ahoot  the  bear,  draw  her  off  one  side,  throw  a  little  cold 
water  over  her,  leave  her,  and  go  to  butchering.  In  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  it  would  take  longer,  she  would 
begin  to  come  together  like  a  jointed  snake,  and  pre- 
sently she  would  fetch  a  velp,  and  come  streaking  it 
to  me,  shaped  as  she  ouffnt  to  be,  showing  her  teeth, 
and  looking  as  fresh  as  if  she  was  a  new  made  dog. 
And  th3n  wan't  she  vig'rousi  Yes,  who  says  she 
wan't?  You  might  have  hung  a  cross-cut  saw  to  a 
swinging  limb,  and  she  would  have  ciiawed  upon  it 
the  balance  of  the  day — or  have  thrown  her  a  Dear's 
head,  and  she  wouldn't  touch  the  meat,  but  draw  all 
the  teeth  out  merely  for  spite.  But  there  was  one 
thing  I  noticed  about  old  Jupe — ^whenever  the  bears 
stretched  her  out  into  a  string,  slie  always  lost  her  ap- 
petite for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Well,  old  Jupe 
■and  I  were  down  there,  and  wc  had  been  doing  pretty 
much  what  I  have  been  telling  you,  when  one  dav  the 
bears  spun  her  out  rather  longer  than  usual,  and  she 
got  cut  so  badly,  that  we  had  to  rest  during  the  whole 
of  the  evening.  I  was  sorry  for  old  Jupe,  but  didn't 
care  much  atout  having  to  stop  myself,  for  I  was  risht 
tired  and  wanted  rest,  having  seen  hard  times  that 
week. 

"  The  snn,  I  suppose,  was  about  an  hour  high,  and  I 
was  setting  down  under  a  bis  tree,  nursing  old  Jupe, 
and  trying  to  see  if  I  couldn^t  set  her  upon^  her  Xe^s 
•agin,  whsn  she  raised  up  her  nose,  and  snufled  the  air 
— then  looked  in  my  face  and  whined.  As  she  did  this, 
I  saw  the  hair  upon  her  back  begin  to  ride.  I  knew 
that  there  was  dianeer  in  the  wind,  and  from  what  old 
Jupe  had  told  me,'  1  thought  the  red  skins  were  about. 
The  Ingens  were  not  so  rife  then  as  they  had  be§n ;  it 
was  the  fall  before  'Squire  Rolfe  came  out  from  the  old 
state ;  but  people  had  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  for  they 
would  come  down  upon  the  settlements  once  in  awhile, 
and  they  were  mighty  apt  to  carry  of)*  somebody's  hair 
with  them. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  old  Jupe  spoke  to  me,  I  looked 
about,  and  seed  five  coming  right  alonff  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  I  was.  They  were  well  loaded,  and  I 
knowed  at  once  that  they  had  been  down  upon  the  set- 
tlements, and  were  now  making  their  way  to  the  river, 
that  they  might  cross  over  and  get  clear.  Although  I 
saw  them,  I  Knew  they  hadn't  seen  rac ;  so  I  gathered 
up  my  things  to  start  off,  without  thinking  that  old 
Jupe  was  so  badly  cut  she  couldn't  follow.  When  I 
was  ready,  I  looked  at  old  Jupc—she  tried  to  get  up, 
but  coulcln't-  my  eyes  felt  watery,  for  I  hated'to  leave 
her,  and  I  hadn't  a  minute  to  spare.  But  old  Jupe  was 
a  sensible  do^ ;  yes,  as  I  said  before,  she  was  a  nice 
thing,  for  without  speaking  a  word,  she  poked  her  nose 
under  the  leaves,  as  much  as  to  say,  cover  me  over, 
and  leave  me.  I  did  so,  and  getting  a  tree  between  me 
and  the  Ingens,  I  streaked  it.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
me  run,  to  know  how  fast  a  man  ought  to  move  when 
Ingens  are  after  him.  Well,  arter  streaking  it  awhile,  I 
thought  it  would  never  do  to  go  off  that  way,  and  know 


nothing  about  'em,  so  I  began  to  haul  in  my  horns, 
and  back  a  little.  I  got  behind  a  tree,  and  kept  a  sharp 
look  out :  presently  I  seed  them  all  coming  straight  to- 
ward me ;  BO  I  buckled  off  agin,  and  went  for  some 
distance,  like  a  bear  through  a  cane  brake,  and  then 
stopped,  and  took  a  stand.  I  hadn't  been  there  Ions 
before  I  seed  them  coming  agin.  The  reason  why  I 
saw  them  so  often  was,  that  I  kept  before  them,  know- 
ing that  they  were  making  straight  for  the  liver.  I 
watched  them  narrowly,  looked  at  'em  with  both  eyes 
wide  open,  and  saw  they  didn't  seem  to  have  any  no- 
tion of  me,  but  were  putting  it  down  £ast  and  heavy 
that  they  mivht  get  across.  It  was  now  getting  daik. 
and  I  knew  that  under  cover  of  the  night,  as  they  did 
not  suspect  any  body  was  near  'em.  I  could  keep  cloae 
enough  to  watch  them  without  their  knowing  \u  and 
this  I  determined  to  do,  thinking  that  by  possibility 
something  might  happen,  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble. 
You  all  know  I  never  spared  an  Ingen ;  no,  there  don't 
breathe  one  who  can  say  I  ever  showed  him  any  favor. 
Well,  I  kept  on  before  'em  until  I  got  down  upon  the 
liver  bank.  It  was  then  quite  dark,  and  growing  more 
so  every  minute;  for  a  fog  was  rising  from  the  surface 
of  the  i^ater.  I  looked  about  to  see  If  they  had  a  boat 
there,  thinking  if  they  had  one,  I  would  take  it,  and  let 
them  git  across  as  they  could.  I  was  searching  longer 
than  1  thought  for,  and  didn't  know  how  the  time 
passed,  for  suddenly  I  heard  them  coming  down  to  the 
river,  at  the  very  point  where  I  was.  I  was  now 
skeered,  and  looked  about  to  see  if  I  could  (ret  out  of 
the  way ;  but  there  was  no  place  to  hide,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  escape,  either  up  oraown  the  bank.  I'm  a  gone 
case,  thougnt  I — used  up  at  last;  but  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  saw  a  large  log  or  tree,  which  had  been  lodged 
by  some  high  freshet ;  for  one  end  of  it  still  rested  on 
the  bank,  while  the  other  extended  out  into  the  stieam. 
Said  I  to  myself,  '  I'll  get  upon  this,  for  it  is  so  dark 
that  they  can't  see  me,  and  I  can  then  keep  a  bright 
lookout  upon  their  movements;'  so  I  stepped  on  it, 
and  crawled  along  to  the  far  end.  I  found  that  the  loff 
was  floating,  and  getting  as  near  the  small  end  as  I 
oould,  I  Btraddied  it,  putting:  my  legs  in  the  water  to 
steadv  me,  and  laid  my  rifle  across  my  lap.  'Obi 
that  It  would  but  float  off,'  said  I,  but  it  wouldn't. 

"  Well,  down  to  the  water  they  all  came,  and  stood 
in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  me.  '  It  is  all  over 
now,'  thought  I ;  '  if  discovered.  I  am  used  up  as  fine 
as  salt;  if  I  ain't,  there  is  no  baa  taste  in  a  rough  'sim- 
mon.'  Well,  there  they  stood  in  a  eood  humor,  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  about  I  hardly  know  what,  for  I 
couldn't  catch  many  of  their  words.  At  last  I  heard 
one  of 'em  say,  in  Shawnee,  "  Where  is  the  canoe?  It 
must  be  close  by.    Step  upon  the  log  and  find  it.' 

"  Hold  my  gun,"  answered  one  of  'em.  and  passing 
it  to  one  of  bis  friends,  he  stepped  upon  the  \os  and  be- 
gan to  walk  right  to  where  I  was.  Now  didn't  I  squat 
low,  and  feel  mean  7  But  hush ;  he  hadn't  eot  far  be- 
fore another  must  jump  on.  to  help  him  find  the  boat. 
This  last  one  had  only  walked  a  few  steps,  when  the 
log  slipped,  and  splash  it  came  ri^ht  in  the  river  with 
the  two  Ingens.  They  both  held  on,  though  they  got 
a  little  wet,  and  the  first  thing  I  knowed  the  log  was 
out  into  the  stream  with  all  three  of  us  on  it. 


_t  was  slanting  at  first,  and  slipping,  sot  pushed  off. 
Those  on  shore  set  up  a  loud  laugh,  and  they  wouldn't 
hear  anything  until  it  was  too  late  to  give  any  ht  Ip. 
But  for  those  on  the  log,  it  was  no  joke ;  for  they  were 
already  out  in  the  stream,  and  going  down  it  with  a 
smart  current.  They  now  hallooed  manfully  for  help, 
and  those  on  shore,  seeing  how  it  was,  told  them  to 
hold  on,  and  that  they  would  find  the  boat  and  take 
them  off.  Well,  I  have  often  told  you  I  had  seen  hard 
times,  now  wan't  here  a  predicament  ?  On  a  log  with 
two  Ingcn's,  and  floating  alons  at  night  down  the 
Ohio.  Well,  sure  enough,  there  I  was,  and  what  did  I 
think  of?  why,  of  everything  in  this  world  ;  it  really 
made  me  feel  ri^ht  knotty,  and  what  to  do,  I  didn't 
know.  We  had  now  floated  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  and  I  was  sitting  as  I  told  you  before,  straddled 
on  the  small  end,  and  jest  as  silent  as  a  deer  listening 
for  the  dogs,  thinking  how  the  affair  would  terminate, 
when  one  of  the  Ingens  who  was  still  standing  upon 
the  log,  stepped  off  upon  one  of  the  limbs  to  make  room 
for  his  companion.    His  stepping  caowd  the  log  to 
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creea  me  in  the  waler,  aod  foigetdng  where  I  was,  and 
what  I  was  about,  I  cried  '  8t<^ !  stop  I  you'll  turn  me 
over.*  '  Zounds !'  said  I  to  myself;  '  it  Is  all  over  now 
— «lean  gone  this  time/  How  the  Ingens  looked,  I 
don't  know,  for  it  was  so  dark  I  could'nt  see  theirfacea, 
but  they  must  have  been  worse  skeered  than  I  was,  for 
I  knew  who  they  were,  and  they  didn't  know  who  or 
what  1  was.  They  kept  mutteiing  something  very  last, 
and  I  thought  they  were  going  to  quit  the  log  and 
Btreek  it,  but  arter  a  few  minutes  they  became  silent, 
and  began  peeping  toward  where  I  was,  like  a  couple 
of  turkies  looking  for  worms.  And  then  one  said, 
'  don't  you  see  something  V  *  Yes,'  answered  the  other, 
<daik  lump  I  bear,  perhiBps;'  and  the  one  who  first 
spoke,  cried  out  *  who's  there  V  I  didn't  answer,  but  I 
girowed  small  so  fast,  trying  to  squeese  myself  out  of 
dght,  that  my  skin  huns  as  loose  as  if  it  was  a  big 
jacket    They  kept  peepmg  at  me,  and  I  heard  one  say, 

*  It  is  no  bear.  It  is  a  man,  look  at  his  head.'  When  I 
beard  him  say  so,  I  was  so  mad  I  wished  my  head  was 
onder  the  log,  but  then  I  thought  if  it  was,  I  wouldn't 
be  any  better  olT  than  I  was  then,  so  I  straightened  up ; 
I  knowed  they  bad  seen  me,  and  I  thought  twan't 
worth  while  to  play  'possum  any  longer.  Well,  when 
I  straightened  up,  he  cried  out  agin,  <  who's  there  V 

*  I  am  here,'  saicf  I,  speaking  in  his  own  language.  The 
moment  I  spoke,  he  laughed,  and  said  to  the  otEer, '  he 
Is  a  pale  face.'  " 

"  How  could  he  tell  that,  Elarih,"  inquired  another 
of  the  group,  *<  you  say  that  it  was  dark,  and  a  fog  was 
rising.^ 

"  I've  got  you,  Jim,"  said  Earth,  then  pausing,  he 
began  to  count  on  his  finders,  saying,  "  that  is  four,  no, 
thne;  now  don't  forget,  Jim." 

'*  Go  on,  go  on.  Earth,  cried  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"  W^,  the  reason  he  knowed  me  so  quick,  was  that 
he  seed  I  didn't  speak  the  real  Ingen.  Arter  he  had 
told  the  other  that  I  was  a  pale  face,  he  turned  to  me, 
and  said,  *  what  you  doing  there  ?'  '  Sitting  down  strad- 
dle on  the  small  send,'  said  I.  When  I  said  this,  they 
bnrst  out  into  a  laugh ;  I  myself  was  in  no  laughing 
humor,  and  it  didn't  sound  to  me  like  a  laugh,  but  like 
a  sort  of  a  chuckle,  and  one  said  to  the  other.  '  he  is  a 
pale  face,  a  lean  doff,  sleeping  on  a  log,  we  aid  catch 
nim  gooa,'  and  sajring  this,  they  put  their  hands  to 
their  mouth,  and  gave  the  war  whoop.  I  tell  you  what, 
it  was  an  awful  sound,  and  then  they  told  tneir  com- 
panions on  shore  that  a  pale  fiice  was  on  the  log  with 
them,  to  get  the  boat  and  come  quick.  Those  on  the 
shore  answered  them,  and  ran  laughing  down  the  river 
looking  for  the  boat,  and  keeping  along  with  the  log. 
I  now  found  that  I  must  go  at  the  old  work,  and  my 
bristles  began  to  rise." 

"Come  here."  said  one  of  'em,  beckoning  to  me. 
"  Come  quick,  before  the  others  come  x  I  want  your 
hair." 

"What  did  he  mean  by  that?"  said  one,  who  with 
the  most  fixed  attention  had  been  standing  by  eagerly 
devouring  all  that  Earth  had  been  telling. 

"  Why,  he  wanted  to  scalp  me,  but  recollect,  if  you 
please,  I  have  your  vote  too,"  said  Earth,  again  paus- 
ing an  instant,  ''  That  is  five,  no,  four.  WelL  when  he 
called  me  to  him  to  let  him  have  my  hair,  I  couldn't 
fltand  it  any  longer,  but  throwing  up  my  rifle,  blazed 
away ;  he  jumped  up  like  a  buck,  and  fell  splash  in  the 
water.  My  rifle  made  a  mighty  pretty  noise,  and  I 
heard  the  report  rollinff  away  for  miles  up  and  down 
the  river.  As  soon  as  1  fireo,  the  Ingens  on  the  bank 
also  screamed  the  war  whoop,  and  the  fellow  on  the 


log  cried  out  to  'em  to  bring  his  gun.    I  jumped  up 

fan  old  limb  and 
knowed,  he  coi 
down  upon  me  all  in  a  heap,  breaking  the  old  limb  into 


and  crawled  at  him ;  he  fathered  up  an  old  limb  an< 
stood  his  ground.    The  first  thing  I  knowed,  he  come 


a  dozen  pieces  over  my  head  and  shoulders ;  it  was  a 

good  thing  for  me  that  the  limb  wan't  sound.  His 
low  staggered  me,  but  I  soon  rose  up.  and  seizing  my 
rifle  with  both  hands  brought  him  a  side  wipe  with  the 
barrel.  As  I  did  this,  he  slipped  ofT  the  lo^  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  I  then  hit  him  another  lick,  and  stooping  quickly 
down,  Rized  him  by  the  head,  as  he  tried  to  crawl  up 
upon  the  log.  I  was  now  upon  the  log,  and  he  in  the 
water,  so  I  had  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
"  Well,  I  kept  bobbinjK  bis  head  under  s  when  I  first 


did  it,  the  bubbles  came  up  just  like  you  were  filling  a 
bottle  with  water ;  you  know  after  a  bottle  is  full;  it 
won't  bubble ;  weU,  I  kept  bobbing  his  head  under  until 
he  wouldn't  bubble,  so  I  concluded  he  was  full  of  water, 
and  then  let  him  go ;  he  went  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
I  never  seed  him  any  more. 

"All  was  now  quiet,  for  both  Ingens  had  sunk,  and 
I  was  master  of  the  log ;  but  I  had  yet  another  strug- 
gle to  make,  for  I  heard  the  Ingens  on  shore  push  ifflT 
their  boat,  and  seed  the  waters  splash  as  they  darted 
toward  me.  It  was  too  late  to  load,  and  then  I  conld 
kill  but  one;  that  wouldn't  do— no.  the  only  hope  was 
to  hide ;  so  I  took  out  a  string,  and  placing  my  rifle  In 
the  water,  laahed  it  to  the  ioc.  I  then  threw  away  mr 
hat,  and  crawlinff  as  far  as  f  could  toward  the  snaU 
eend,  eased  myself  gently  down  into  the  water,  leavinj^ 
nothing  out  but  my  head,  and  holding  on  vdth  botn 
hands  by  a  amall  limb— another  minute,  and  the  canoe 
grated  as  it  run  upon  the  log.  The  Ingens  looked  about 
and  spoke  to  each  other,  but  couki  see  nothing;  they 
then  called  their  companions  by  name,  but  there  waa 
no  answer.  They  were  now  very  distressed,  and  all 
got  out  upon  the  log,  and  began  to  walk  about  and  ex- 
amine it  When  tl^y  came  to  the  eend  where  I  was, 
I  sunk  altogether,  and  it  being  the  small  end  of  the  log, 
it  began  to  sink,  and  the  Ingena  soon  went  back.  I 
then  threw  my  head  back,  and  put  my  mouth  out  that 
I  might  breathe,  just  as  a  crippled  duck  sometimes 
does  its  bill.  I  made  no  noise,  it  was  dark,  they  could 
not  see  me,  and  all  went  well.  I  heard  them  say  '  they 
must  have  killed  him,'  and  then  that  'they  are  all 
gone ;'  they  seemed  very  much  distressed,  wondered 
much  at  the  whole  affair,  and  none  could  explain  iL 
After  about  fifteen  minutes,  they  again  stepped  into 
their  boat  and  pushed  ofi*.  I  waited  until  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  them,  then  crawled  up  upon  the  log,  and  as 
I  did  not  wish  to  run  any  farther  risk,  I  sat  Uiere  till 
day-break. 

"  The  sun  was  just  about  to  rise,  when  the  log  which 
I  was  on  washed  up  against  the  bank  not  far  from  where 
the  Ohio  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  I  caught  hold 
of  some  bushes,  and  pulling  the  log  up  alonnide  the 
bank,  unloosed  my  rifle,  and  got  out.  I  had  been  in 
the  water  so  long  that  I  was  mighty  weak,  and  I  was 
shrivelled  up,  but  as  I  began  to  stir  about  I  felt  better, 
and  setting  ofT,  I  went  beck  up  the  river  to  where  I 
started  upon  the  log.  The  first  thing  I  seed  upon  get- 
ting back,  was  old  Jupe  sitting  on  the  bank  waiUBff 
for  me,  at  the  very  spot  where  the  log  luid  slipped  o0. 
The  thing  wanted  to  lick  me  all  over,  she  was  so  glad 
to  see  me.  I  was  then  light  tired,  so  I  started  oflT 
home,  and  in  about  a  week  or  two,  Jupe  and  I  arrived 
there  safe  and  sound,  and  that  is  the  end  of  my  story.'* 

"  Well,  Earth,"  said  one  of  the  company,  "you  are 
ali  sorts  of  a  looking  crittur." 

"Yes."  said  Earth,  "I  know  that,  I  am  ring  striped, 
speckled  and  streaked,  but  I  ain't  thinking  about  that, 
Vm  thinking  about  the  votes.  Now,  gentlemen,  con- 
tinued Earth,  '  don't  you  think  they  ought  to  make  me 
sheriff?  I  say,  if  Bob  Black  has  floated  farther  on  a  log, 
killed  more  Ingens,  or  staid  longer  under  the  water 
than  I  have,  elect  him ;  If  not,  I  say,  what  has  he  done 
to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  sheriflf?  I  have  killed 
more  bears  than  Bob  could  eat  if  they  were  'coons,  and 
Ihavefou't  some  harder  fights  than  Bob  ever  saw; 
now  I  say  agin,  tell  me  what  has  he  done  that  he 
ought  to  be  made  sheriff.  Did  any  of  you  ever  know 
him  to  call  for  a  quart  1  I  never  did ;  I  have  known 
him  to  call  for  several  half  pints  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
but  I  never  did  know  him  to  step  forward  manfully, 
and  say  '  give  us  a  quart  of  your  best.'  Then  I  say 
aflin,  what  has  Bob  Black  done  to  qualify  him  for 
sneriff  1  Now,  if  you  beat  me,  beat  me  with  somebody, 
beat  me  with  a  man  who  knows  something  whii^ 
ought  to  qualify  him  for  sheriflT,  and  not  with  Bob 
Black.  Bob  can't  tell  you  this  minute  when  a  bear 
begins  to  suck  his  paws !"  Then  apparently  disgusted 
with  the  character  and  acquirements  of  his  competitor. 
Earth  turned  away  to  seek  other  company.  As  he  did 
so,  one  of  the  group  who  had  taken  more  than  his  pro* 
portion  of  a  quart,  staggered  forward,  and  cried  out, 
"Hurrah  for  Earthquake,  I  tell  you  what,  he's  a 
squealer." 
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THE  HUMP-BACK  AND  GREEN  SPECTACLES. 

How  much  of  human  hostility  depends  on  that  cir- 
cam8tance--distance !  If  the  most  bitter  enemies  were 
to  come  into  contact,  how  much  their  ideas  of  each 
other  would  be  chastened  and  corrected  I  They  would 
mutually  amend  their  erroneous  iaqiressions  $  see 
much  to  admire,  and  much  to  imitate  in  each  other; 
and  half  the  animosity  that  sheds  its  baneful  influence 
on  society  would  fade  away  and  be  forgotten. 

It  was  one  day  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old, 
after  an  unasval  bustle  in  the  family  mansion,  and  my 
being  anayed  in  a  black  frock,  much  to  my  incon- 
venience, in  the  hot  month  of  August,  that  I  was  told, 
my  asthmatic  old  uncle  had  gone  off  like  a  Iamb,  and 
that  I  was  heiress  of  ten  thousand  per  annum.  This 
information,  given  with  an  air  of  infinite  importance, 
made  no  very  great  impression  upon  me  at  the  time ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  being  lesulary  dwell 
on,  by  my  French  eoverness  at  Camden  Houfike,  after 
every  heinous  misdemeanor,  I  had  thought  little  or 
notmng  on  the  subject,  till,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I 
was  called  on  to  bid  adieu  to  Levizac  and  pirouettes, 
and  her  uncle's  will  read  by  my  guardian. 

It  appears  that  my  fother  and  uncle,  though  brothers, 
had  wrangled  and  Jangled  through  liiiB,  and  that  the 
only  subject  on  which  they  ever  agreed,  was  support- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  Vavasour  family ;  that,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  unprecedented  unison,  they  had  determined, 
that,  as  the  title  fell  to  my  cousin  Edgar,  and  the  es- 
tates to  me,  to  keep  both  united  in  the  family,  we 
should  marry.  And  it  seemed,  whichever  party  violat- 
ed these  precious  conditions  was  actually  dependant 
on  the  other  for  bread  and  butter.  When  I  first  heard 
of  this  arrangement,  I  blessed  myself,  and  Sir  Edgar 
cursed  himself.  A  passionate,  overbearing,  dissolute 
young  man,  thought  I,  for  a  husband,  for  the  husband 
of  an  orpan^of  a  girl  who  has  not  a  nearer  relation 
than  himself  in  the  world,  who  has  no  father  to  advise 
her,  no  mother  to  support  her ;  a  professed  rake,  too, 
who  will  merely  view  me  as  an  encumbrance  on  his 
estate ;  who  will  think  no  love,  no  confidence,  no  re- 
spect, due  to  me;  who  will  insult  m^  feelings,  deride 
my  sentiments  and  whither  with  unkindness  the  beat 
affections  of  my  nature.  No !  I  concluded,  as  my  con- 
stitutional levity  returned,  I  have  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for  guardians,  revere  their  office,  and  tremble 
at  their  authority ;  but  make  mvself  wretched  merely 
to  please  them— No !  no !  1  positively  cannot  think  of 
it. 

Well,  time  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  went  on. 
The  gentleman  was  within  a  few  months  of  being 
twanty-one ;  and  on  the  dav  of  his  attaining  age,  he 
was  to  say  whether  it  was  tils  pleasure  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagement. My  opinion,  I  found,  was  not  to  be  asked. 
A  titled  husband  was  procured  for  me,  and  I  was  to 
take  him  and  be  thankful.  I  was  musing  on  my  sin- 
gular situation  when  a  thought  struck  me— can  I  not 
see  him,  and  judge  of  his  chamcter,  unsuspected  by 
himself.  This  is  the  season  when  he  pays  an  annual 
visit  to  my  god-mother :  why  not  persuade  her  to  let 
me  visit  her  incog?  The  idea,  strange  as  ic  was,  was 
instantly  acted  on  ;  and  a  week  saw  me  at  Vale  Royal, 
without  carriages,  without  horses,  without  servants : 
to  all  appearance  a  girl  of  no  pretensions  or  expecta- 
tions, and  avowedly  dependent  on  a  distant  relation. 

To  this  hour,  I  remember  my  heart  beating  audibly, 
as  I  descended  to  the  dining-room,  where  I  was  to  see 
for  the  first  time,  the  future  arbiter  of  my  fate ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  my  surprise,  when  a  pale  gentle- 
manly, and  rather  reserved  young  man,  in  apparent  ill 
health,  was  introduced  to  me  for  the  noisy,  dissolute, 
distracting  and  distracted  baroneu  Preciously  have  1 
been  hoaxed,  thought  I,  as  after  a  long  and  rather  in- 
teresting conversation  with  Sir  Edgar,!  with  the  other 
ladies,  left  the  room.  Days  rolled  on  in  succession. 
Chance  continually  brought  us  together,  and  prudence 
began  to  whisper,  you  had  better  return  home.  Still  I 
lingered;  till,  one  evening,  toward  the  close  of  a  long 
tete-a-tete  conversation,  on  my  saying  that  I  never 
considered  money  and  happiness  as  synonymous  terms, 
and  thought  it  very  possible  to  live  on  five  hundred  a 

Sear,  he  replied.    "  One  admis^n  more — could  you 
▼a  on  it  with  me?    Touare  doubtlesa  acqnaiated," 


he  continued,  with  incraasinff  emotion,  "  with  my  un- 
happy situation,  but  not  perhaps  aware,  that,  revolt- 
ing from  a  union  with  Miss  Vavasour,  I  have  resolved 
on  taking  orders,  and  accepting  a  living  from  a  friend. 
If,  foregoing  more  brillant  prospects,  you  would  con- 
descend to  share  my  retirement — **  His  manner,  the 
moment,  the  lovely  scene  which  surrounded  us,  all 
combined  against  me ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
answer  I  might  have  been  hurried  into,  had  I  not  got 
out.  with  a  gayety  foreign  to  my  heart— "I  can  aay 
nothing  to  you  till  you  have,  in  person,  explained  your 
sentiments  to  Miss  Vavasour.  Nothing— poaliively 
notbinff."— **  But  whyl  Can  seeing  tier  again  and 
again, ''^he  returned,  "  ever  reconcile  me  to  her  nannera, 
habits  and  sentiments,  or  any  estates  induce  me  to 

Elace  at  the  head  of  my  table,  a  hump-back  bat  Mue 
1  green  spectacles  ?" 

'* Hump-backed  1"  "Yea,  from  her  cradle.  But 
you  color.  Do  you  know  her?"  " intimately  SIM'S 
my  most  particular  friend."  "  I  sincerely  beg  your 
pardon.  What  an  unlucky  dog  I  am !  I  hope  you're 
not  offended  7  "  Offended  1  offended  1  offended  1  O  no 
— not  ofiended.  Hump-l>ackl  eood  heavens  1  Not 
the  least  offended.  Hump-back T  of  all  thinfin  in  the 
world !"  and  I  involuntarily  gave  a  glance  at  the  glass. 
"I  had  no  conception,"  he  resumed,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recollect  himself,  "  that  there  was  any  acquain- 
tance." " The  most  intimate,"  I  replied;  "and  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  have  been  represented  to  her  as 
tho  most  dissolute,  passionate,  awkward,  ill-disposed 
young  man  breathing.  See  your  cousin.  You  will 
find  yourself  mistaken.  With  her  answer  you  shall 
have  mine."  And  with  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  smile, 
when  I  was  monstrously  inclined  to  cry,  I  contrived  to 
make  my  escape.  We  did  not  meet  again ;  for,  the 
next  morning,  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of  mind,  I  re- 
turned home. 

A  few  weeks  afterward.  Sir  Edgar  came  of  age.  The 
bells  were  ringing  in  the  breeze — the  tenants  were 
carousing  on  the  lawn — when  he  drove  up  to  the  door. 
My  cue  was  taken.  With  a  larse  pair  of  green  specta- 
cles on  my  nose,  in  a  darkened  room,  I  prepared  for 
this  tremendous  interview.  After  hems  and  hahs  in- 
numerable, and  with  confusion  the  most  distressing  to 
himself,  and  the  most  amusing  to  me,  he  gave  me  to 
understand  he  could  not  fulfil  the  engagement  made 
for  him,  and  regretted  ii  had  ever  been  contemplated. 
"  No !  no !"  said  I,  in  a  voice  that  made  him  start, 
taking  off  my  green  spectacles  with  a  profound  cour- 
tesy— "  No !  no !  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  Sir 
Edffar  Vavasour  would  ever  connect  himself  with  an 
ill-bred,  awkward,  hnmb-backed  girl."  Exclamations 
and  explanations,  laughter  and  railleries,  intermixed 
with  more  serious  feelings,  followed  ;  but  tlie  result  of 
ali  was— ttiat — that— that  we  were  married. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHT, 

wrrH  A  WKAjmrvh  uspowse. 

A  LADT  had  written  on  a  card,  and  placed  in  her  car 

den-house,  on  the  top  of  an  tiour  glass,  a  beavtiful 

simple  stanzas  from  one  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  Jolrn 

Clare,  the  rural  poet— it  was  at  the  season  of  the  year 

when  the  flowers  were  in  their  tiighest  beauty : 

**  To  think  of  BaminerB  yet  to  cone. 

That  I  am  not  to  we. 
To  think  a  weed  is  yet  to  bloom, 
From  dust  that  I  shaJl  lie  !'* 
The  next  morning  she  found  pencilled  on  the  back  of 
the  same  card : 

•«  To  think,  when  Heaven  and  earth  are  fled, 

And  limes  and  ■eamna  o'er, 
When  All  that  can  die  shall  be  dead. 

That  I  most  die  no  more ! 
Ah !  where  will  then  my  poilloa  be  1 
How  shall  I  spend  Eternity  r* 


VANITY   OF   THE   WOKLD. 
What  then  is  all  this  pageant,  sad  or  gay  T 
Its  elementfl  are  seeds  of  men  decay. 
One  thine  alone  lemalneth  in  the  waste 
or  rubied  aces ;  which,  when  time  is  past, 
Bhall  be :  when  glory's  badge  hath  fbded, 
And  Aune  shall  be  a  shadow,  shall  endara  r 
And  it  is  thoo,  Eelicion !  bri^t,  unshaded. 
By  the  deep  dusk  or  setting  yean,  and  para. 
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WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

We  gave  some  notice  of  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished artist  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rover.  After 
that  number  had  gone  to  press  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  friend  in  Boston,  who  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  AUston  and  his 
family,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

**  Washington  Allston,  the  great  poet  and  painter,  as 
you  may  know,  is  no  more,  v^hat  a  beautiful  life  was 
nis!  How  sublime  his  death,  and  how  sacred  his 
memory !  The  tongue  of  time  had  just  heralded  the 
birth  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  when  the  spirit,  as  If  con- 
scious of  the  fitness  of  the  moment,  embraced  the 
sacred  cherub  day,  and  gilded  calmly  up  the  azure 
fields  to  Heaven.  AUston  was  sitting  ouietlyin  his 
chair;  his  neice,  a  young  lady,  was  by  his  nde;  he 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  sighed  tenderly--"  Qod  bless 
you  r*  Those  were  the  last  words  the  poet  ever  ot- 
tered. He  gave  up  life,  even  where  he  sat,  without 
the  slightest  movement  of  a  muscle.  He  passed  away 
from  the  pleasant  dream  of  death,  into  the  bright  and 
beautiful  reality  of  eternltv,  without  a  struggle.  He 
died  as  he  hnd  always  Uvea,  and  lived  as  aU  men  would 
wish,  when  they  come  to  die." 

We  notice  in  the  Boston  Courier  the  foUowing  lines 
on  the  death  of  AUston,  which,  by  the  initials  attached, 
we  recognize  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  H.  T.  Tuck- 
erman,  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
merits,  both  of  the  man  and  the  artist. 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF  ALLSTON. 

Taa  element  of  tieauty,  which  in  thee 

Wm  a  prevailing  ipirlt,  pure  and  high. 
And  from  all  guile  had  made  thy  being  flree, 

Now  leems  to  whiaper  ihou  canat  never  die ! 

For  Nature*8  prieati  we  shed  no  idle  tear, 

Their  maniles  on  a  deathless  lineage  fall : 
Though  thy  white  locks  at  length  have  pra— ed  the  Uer, 

Death  could  not  fold  thee  in  oblivioo'i  pall ! 

Majentic  forma  thy  handa  in  grace  arrayed, 

Eternal  walch  will  keep  beside  thy  tomb, 
While  hoes  aerial  which  thy  pencil  atayed. 

Its  shades  with  Heaven's  radiance  fllvme; 
Art*8  meek  apnade !  holy  is  thy  away. 
Prom  the  heait'a  records,  ne*er  to  pass  away. 


Thb  thbee  StsTXB  Aets,  Poetry,  Painting,  and 
Sculpture.— Here  we  have  them,  all  together,  in  an  ef- 
fective, well-written  sonnet,  from  a  young  and  very 
promising  painter,  on  a  bust  by  a  young  and  self- 
taught  sculptor,  who  is  destined  to  rank  high  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  that  bust,  too,  of  a  poet  whose  brow 
is  abeady  intwined  with  unfiMUng  laurels. 

Toung  Read  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  rather  "  came  up  alone,"  as  the  Yankees  say, 
for  he  was  left  to  take  care  of  himself  when  a  mere 
child.  While  quite  a  young  lad  he  wandered  to  Cin- 
cinnati; and  there,  "of  his  own  accord,"  and  without 
any  instruction,  he  "  took  to  painting."  Painted  port- 
raits; succeeded  remaikably  weU ;  produced  striking 
likenesses,  and  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Pre- 
sident Harrison,  he  took  his  portrait,  which  we  believe 
was  the  last,  and  many  consider  it  the  best  likeness 
that  was  ever  taken  of  the  venerable  fanner  of  North 
Bend.  After  that  he  wandered  to  Naw  York,  *'  work- 
ing his  way"  by  painting  portraits  m  the  viUages  and 
hotels  on  the  road. 

He  remained  something  like  a  year  in  New  York, 
where  he  left  some  valuable  productions  of  his  pencil ; 
but  genius  is  restless  and  far-reaching.  The  boy  would 
not  tarry  at  Jericho  nor  at  Gk>tham  till  his  beard  was 
grown.  He  must  needs  journey  to  the  land  of  the  pU- 
«iim^  and  rub  his  head  against  the  Yankees.    He  has 


resided  the  last  year  in  Boston,  where  we  hear  ooca- 
sionaUy  that  he  is  gaining  much  credit  for  his  progress 
in  the  beautiful  art  to  which  he  is  devoted,  having,  be- 
aidea  hia  portrsita,  produced  a  number  of  imaginative 
pieces  of  great  merit. 

Brackett— Edward  Braekett,  the  sculptor,  originated 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  He,  too,  when  quite  a  boy, 
went  with  his  parents  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  sculptor,  where  Powers  and 
Clevenger  had  started  in  the  race  before  him.  He,  too^ 
like  Read,  had  no  advantages  of  education,  and  was 
self-taught  in  his  art  He  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  spent  a  couple  of  years,  and  where  many  of  our 
citizens  witnessed  the  proofs  of  his  genius.  He  baa  re- 
sided for  the  last  year  in  Boston,  and  la  working  his 
way  up  to  inscribe  his  name,  we  trust,  at  an  honordde 
height  on  the  temple  of  fame.  Among  his  works,  we 
have  heard  his  busts  of  Dana  and  Bryant,  both  of 
which  kiave  been  taken  since  he  went  to  Boston,  very 
highly  commended. 

WiUiam  Cullen  Bryant.  Of  him  we  need  not  say  a 
word ;  for  wherever  the  English  language  is  qioken, 
there  is  his  name  known. 

Original. 

0ONNETT.— BRACKETTS  BUST  OP  BRYANT. 

BT  T.  B.  BBAD. 

Tbov,  Art  divine !  whose  magic  powers  prolong 
The  perfect  semblance  of  the  good  and  great. 
While  Death  with  tyrant  will  subdues  the  strange 
Thou  sHU  canst  grapple  with  the  hand  of  Fate, 
And  hold  the  form  above  the  reach  of  Time: 
Thou  makest  the  eolid  block  grow  animate^ 
TMI  every  lioe  dtsplays  the  soul  niUime. 
Obilvton  thus  is  hafled«  while  the  stone 
And  language  in  their  beauty  shall  survive; 
Though  many  a  tnnefal  chord  vibrates  unknowa. 
And  heaven-touchM  frames  nnhonored  cease  «>  llve^ 
Returning  heaven  what  heaven  alone  could  give; 
Yet  such  the  Ufa  that  art  and  aong  impart, 
That  Bryant  long  shall  hold  dorainkm  o*er  the  heart 


Now  we  are  here— driven  to  this  Uttle  comer— what 
shaU  we  say  to  our  pleasant  readers,  and  not  fret  their 
patience  1  Shall  we  ask  them  to  look  again  at  our  plate, 
and  laugh  at  the  woful  position  of  the  *<  conceited, 
shallow  and  important  Mai  volio  Y*  or  admire  that  pretty 
rogue,  Maria?  Has  not  the  artist  told  the  story  clev« 
eriy  1  Indeed,  there  is  much  merit  in  it.  How  Uke 
you  the  story  7  Is  the  plot  not  a  genuine  Shakspere 
one  1  Ah !  thou  glorious  bard  of  Avon !  thou  sweetest 
swan  that  ever  sang.  How  smaU  a  thought  hadst  thoa 
of  all  thy  greatness— thy  marvelous  grandeur- thy 
thunder-rolling  verse!  Speaking  of  Avon's  swan,  re- 
minds us  of  an  old  friend  that  once  did  attempt  some 
ve'rses  "  To  the  Memory  of  Shakspere !"  He  was  « 
pretty  clever  fellow,  (English  dever,)  but  no  poet. 
Nothing  80  difficult  as  a  beginning."  Mr.  Nobbe 
found  it  so.    Thus  wrote  he : 

*'  Great  bard  of  Avon !  awert  iDspirfng  swan  • 

Tis  been  a  great  while  since  thou  hast  been  goae ; 

England  lamenta— the  eorth  laments  in  vain, 

'Twill  be  a  good  while  ere  thou  com'at  again. 

The  thunderclap,  the  earthquake,  and  the " 

The  poet  had  got  thus  far;  we  were  sitting  at  his 
side ;  he  was  laboring ;  he  read  the  lines  aloud,  with  a 
fine  accent,  and  coming  to  the  line — 

**The  thunder-clap,  the  earthquake,  and  the ^* 

And— and— and,"— said  he,  rubbing  his  temples: 
We  could  withstand  laughter  no  longer;  wefairiy 
roared.    He  looked  thunder  at  us ;  started  from  his  seat 
and  left  the  room,  and  never  after  that  attempted  poetry. 
A  good  hint  to  many  who  are  laughed  at  even  now. 
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,  — .«^^u  ojiQ  me  happy,  for  they  deal  in  the  deeper 
emotions  of  the  human  heart,  the  feelings  that  are  not 
of  every  day  recurrence,  and  call  forth  the  luxury  of 
tears. 

**  Pew  sofrowa  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  Joy,  my  Genevieve, 
And  beat  »he  loves  me  when  I  ring 

The  songs  that  make  her  grieve.'* 

Aye,  and  she  does  so  because  she  hath  had  "  few 
jorrows  of  her  own."  To  those  who  in  the  agony  of 
^suffering  have  known  the  dearth  of  tears,  so  that  they 

•MmSebaflnith. 
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sort  of 
^  ...• — .»  «««w,  MUM  auovuuii.  OU6  Huiiered  in- 
cessant anxiety  on  its  account,  confined  herself  to  its 
basket,  caressed  it,  played  with  It,  and  then  when  the 
playful  creature  slept  with  exhaustion.  Puss  took  her 
accustomed  position  upon  the  window  sill,  folded  her 
paws  beneath  her  dainty  chest,  and  luxuriated  in  the 
sunshine.  The  least  sound  from  kitty,  drew  her  with 
a  quick  cry  from  her  place,  and  all  her  solicitude  was 
renewed. 

At  length,  when  Puss  found  it  necessary  to  renew 
her  mousing  expeditions  to  the  larder,  Bei^amina  be- 
came the  gUt  of  a  curiy-pated  little  gipsey  la  the  neigh- 
borhood. 
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WUh  bodies  how  to  olotha  idau,  taught;      And  how  to  draw  the  piotaro  of  a  thought 


Orifiaal. 
THE   LITTLE  VISITOR. 

VY  SLIZABXTH   0AKS8   SMITH.* 

Ten  to  one  the  home  baby  ia  the  prettier  of  the  two, 
although  its  fitce  ia  half  hid.  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
prettier  than  the  Lltile  Visitor,  with  her  broad  staring 
eyes  and  prodigious  forehead.  That  forehead— well, 
<hat  is  the  way  heads  are  becoming  in  our  country : 
the  women  all  write,  learn  the  allogies,  discuss  politics, 
and  talk  of  the  "march  of  mind"— and  the  men  make 
speeches,  get  earnest  every  three  weeks  over  some 
petty  election,  and  furious  every  four  years  about  the 
Preaidential.  The  result  wiU  be,  that  heads  will  be- 
come fore-heads.  There  will  be  no  space  for  the  affec- 
tions—people will  think,  think,  and  after  a  while,  go 
mad  over  some  absurdity  or  other. 

You  see  this  is  Emma  Carey's  first  hopefuL  People 
never  send  the  second  or  third  round  to  visit  the  neigh- 
borsr— and  as  for  any  above  those  numbers,  being 
named  as  a  Little  Visitor,  it  would  be  the  "height  of 
the  ridiculous." 

Mary  Manton,  the  pretty  Mrs.  Manton,  with  pouting 
lips,  and  a  proud,  pettish  air,  (alas  for  alliteration,)  is 
looking  half  jealous  at  the  notice  little  Anna  attracts, 
though  in  her  soul  she  knows  her  child  ia  twice  as 
handsome.    What  mother  doesn't  7 

I  wish  there  were  something  about  the  Litde  Visitor 
suggestive  of  something  besides  we11-to-do-a-tiveness ; 
but  there  isn't.  She  evidently  sucks  her  thumb  in 
genial  content.  Her  lymphatic  plumpness  gives  no 
presentiment  of  impending  evil.  No  "  coming  events 
cast  th^r  shadows  before."  She  anticipates  woman- 
hood by  the  tenacious  quest  of  the  rattle— the  coquet- 
tish raising  of  the  shapeless  hand,  and  the  already  ef- 
.  fective  eyes.  Alas,  for  Hany  Manton— he  begins  to  be 
Tictimised  even  now. 

We  wish  there  was  something  leas  benign  in  the 
aspect  of  things  about  the  Little  Visitor,  and  then  a 
story  might  be  written,  such  as  would  be  read.  But  it 
is  otherwise,  all  is  genial  as  it  should  be,  about  the  in- 
nocent and  the  beautiful.  Happiness  is  diffused  like 
the  sunshine,  everywhere;  it  is  the  abiding  rule,  and 
we  notice  only  the  exceptions. 

Indeed,  so  universal  is  the  law,  that  people  affect 
the  thing  even  where  it  does  not  exist,  as  though  there 
were  something  questionable  in  grief.  In  this  way, 
novels  and  romances  are  in  good  repute  with  the  inex- 
perienced and  the  happy,  for  they  deal  in  the  deeper 
emotions  of  the  htman  heart,  the  feelings  that  are  not 
of  every  day  recurrence,  and  call  forth  the  luxury  of 
tears. 

"  Few  BoiTowf  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  Joy,  my  Genevieve, 
And  beit  »he  loves  me  when  I  ring 

The  ■oofs  that  make  her  grieve.** 

Aye,  and  she  does  so  because  she  hath  had  *'  few 
4»rrows  of  her  own."  To  those  who  in  the  agony  of 
suffering  have  known  the  dearth  of  tears,  so  that  they 

__      _  *  Mfs.  Ooba  0Biitli. 
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have  exclaimed,  "Oh  that  mine  head  were  waters^ 
and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears"— a  tale  of  distress 
is  appalling.  Even  the  sad  one  that  begulleth  the  un- 
conscious tear  is  put  aside,  as  awaking  memories  that 
were  better  buried  in  oblivion. 

Such  dread  to  have  their  sensibilities  awakened. 
The  real  of  life  has  made  too  many  appeals,  and  when 
fiction  donneth  her  iris  robe,  relieved  by  the  thick  cloud 
that  glveth  it  a  form,  they  shrink  from  her  as  from  a 
swindler  of  the  heart,  a  trifler  with  the  sacredness  of 
human  emotions,  a  voluptuary,  that  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  pampered  fancy,  extorts  the  soul's  tribute. 

The  Little  Visitor  is  too  happy  for  romance.  Fat 
people  never  suggest  it.  They  are  the  matter  of  &ct 
of  life — the  every-day  bread  and  butter;  very  good, 
indeed,  very  necessary— but  then,  the  soul  sometimes 
asketh,  like  Oliver  Twist,  "  for  more." 

What  can  be  said  of  the  Little  Visitor  7  All  animals 
have  the  power  to  make  themselves  underetood  to  one 
another.  The  two  babies  have  established  an  intelli- 
gence at  once.  It  Is  curious  to  watch  their  mute,  yet 
beautiful  sympathy.  Do  they  recognize  their  pre-ex- 
Istence  7  Do  they  recall  an  earlier  and  blissful  state, 
when  life  was  repose,  and  flowera  and  sunshiny?  a 
long  breathing  of  undefined  pleasure,  expressionlesa^ 
unvsrying,  folding  the  being  to  a  downy  consciousness 
that  Is,  and  yet  Is  not,  a  dreamy  waking,  a  slumbering 
hopefulness,  a  rare-tinged  cloudiness,  where  thought 
is  the  germ,  minute  and  indistinguishable,  in  the  en- 
folding carolla  of  being. 

Surely,  the  children  have  a  sweet  recollection  of 
such  a  state,  and  their  glances  are  those  of  pleasant 
reminiscence,  and  mutual  delight  at  meeting  in  a  new 
country,  as  yet  to  them  full  of  enjoyment  and  wonder. 

The  inferior  animals  have  a  recognition  of  babyhood, 
as  something  nearer  to  their  own  intelligence  than  the 
adult,  hence  their  watchfulness  over  it,  and  their  ca- 
resses expressive  of  mere  sympathy,  and  less  reverence. 

I  remember  a  pretty  anecdote  of  a  cat,  which  really 
seemed  to  think  that  a  baby  mtghl  have  a  fancy  far  a 
motue.  She  had  lived  longer  than  most  of  her  species, 
and  was  remarkaUe  for  her  matronly  and  skillful  dis- 
cipline. She  was  remarkable,  too,  for  her  attachment 
to  her  young  responsibilities,  restricting  them  to  their 
rightful  department,  as  if  she  had  learned  the  peril  of 
permitting  them  to  stray  beyond. 

She  had  one  kitten,  the  last  of  the  family,  a  sort  of 
Benjamin  in  feline  life,  and  afiecdon.  She  suffered  in- 
cessant anxiety  on  its  account,  confined  herself  to  its 
basket,  caressed  it,  played  with  it,  and  then  when  the 
playful  creature  slept  with  exhaustion,  Puss  took  her 
accustomed  position  upon  the  window  sill,  folded  her 
paws  beneath  her  dainty  chest,  and  luxuriated  in  the 
sunshine.  The  least  sound  from  kitty,  drew  her  with 
a  quick  cry  from  her  place,  and  aU  her  solicitude  was 
renewed. 

At  length,  when  Puss  found  It  necessary  to  renew 
her  mousing  expeditions  to  the  larder,  Benjamina  be- 
came the  gift  of  a  cttriy-pated  little  gipsey  in  the  neigh- 
borluiod. 
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Pu88  returned  and  grew  half  frantic  at  her  bereave- 
ment. With  a  mouse  yet  struggling  with  life,  in  her 
mouth,  she  went  from  room  to  room  in  her  search. 
Where  a  door  impeded  her,  she  would  put  the  mouse 
under  her  paw,  making  piteous  cries  till  it  was  opoied. 
3he  would  then  inspect  every  comer  of  the  apartment. 
Holding  the  mouse  in  her  mouth,  she  would  leap  upon 
tables,  book-cases,  and  turn  aside  curtains  liU  con- 
vinced it  was  all  in  vain. 

In  this  way  the  whole  house  was  examined ;  and 
she  returned  slowly  to  the  nursery.  Here,  a  child  just 
beginning  to  sit  erect,  was  beaflng  its  rattle  upon  the 
floor.  Puss  looked  on  for  awhile.  There  must  have 
been  the  strugglings  of  thought  in  its  poor  cranium, 
thought  growing  out  of  its  outraged  maternity. 

She  crushed  the  mouse  she  held  in  her  mouth,  and 
then  softly  approaching  the  child,  laid  it  upon  its  lap. 
Of  course,  the  baby  took  it  up  to  convey  it  where 
everything  goes  at  that  age  of  being,  and  Pussy  laid 
her  head  down  and  purred  in  content. 
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ORf  TBS  FIBST  CAPITAL  COHVICTION  UND£B  TBS  CON8TI- 

TSTIOV  OP  THS  UNITSn  8TATBS. 

BT    SSBA    SMITH. 

*'  Sail  O  V*  ciied  young  Walter  Jordan,  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  fishing  schooner  Betsy,  as  sne  was  plough- 
ing her  way,  before  a  strong  east  wind,  across  Ca!sco 
B^Ff  in  the  then  province  of  Maine,  and  heading  ibr 
Palmouth,  now  Portland,  harbor. 

"  Where  away  7"  callea  out  skipper  Jordon,  who  was 
standing  at  the  helm,  and  watcmng  the  boys,  as  they 
werejpreparing  to  take  a  reef  in  the  main-sail. 

**  Tnree  points  on  our  weather  quarter,"  said  Walter. 

"I  see  her/'  said  the  skipper;  <*com«  down  and 
fasnd  me  the  spy-fflaaa." 

Walter  hastened  down,  and  brought  the  spy-glass  to 
Us  father. 

**  Steady  the  helm  I  said  the  skipper,  as  he  took  the 
glass,  and  elevated  it  toward  the  disunt  vessel.  "  She  'a 
«  sttmnger,"  he  added,  after  taking  a  biief  look  through 
ths  glaw,  **  and  by  them  colors  we's  got  flying  there, 
I  guess  she  wants  somebody  to  pilot  her  in.  Come, 
bear  a  hand ;  get  a  double  reef  in  that  main -sail,  before 
the  wind  tears  it  all  to  pieces.  And  we  must  try  to 
hold  on  a  little,  too,  and  let  that  vessel  come  up." 

The  bovs  soon  had  the  main-sail  under  close  reef, 
and  the  little  Betsy  was  yawing  ofl",  and  coming  to, 
and  tilting  over  the  waves,  like  a  lone  duck  that  waits 
for  its  companions  to  come  up.  The  strange  vessel 
was  nearinff  them  quite  fast.  She  proved  to  be  a 
schooner  of  about  thirty  tons'  burden;  and  coming 
down  under  as  much  sail  as  she  could  possibly  bear, 
she  was  soon  along  side  the  Betsy,  when  she  had 
come  up  within  speaking  distance,  skipper  Jordan 
hailed  her. 

**  What  schooner  is  thati"  shouted  the  captain  of 
the  fisherman. 

*'  The  schooner  Rover,  Captain  Bird,"  was  the  hoarse, 
loud  reply. 

"Where  you  from  r* 

"  Prom  the  coast  of  Africa.*' 

"Where  you  bound?" 

"  To  the  nearest  American  port,"  said  captain  Bird, 
who  had  now  approached  near  enough  for  easy  con- 
versation. "  Any  port  in  a  storm,  you  know,"  con- 
tinued the  commander  of  the  Rover ;  "  and  I  think  we 
have  a  storm  pretty  close  at  hand.  What  port  are  you 
bound  to.  captain  I" 

"  I'm  bound  into  Falmouth,"  said  captain  Jordan, 
"which  is  the  nearest  port  there  is ;  and  It  is  n't  more 
than  ten  miles  into  the  narbor.  If  you  a'  n't  acquaint- 
ed with  our  coast,  you  jest  follow  in  my  wake,  and  I'll 
pilot  yon  in." 

The  eaptain  of  the  Rover  thanked  skipper  Joidsn  for 
his  politeness,  and  kept  his  vessel  in  the  wake  of  the 


Betsy,  till  they  entered  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Fal> 
mouth.  The  town  of  Falmouth  formed  one  aide  of  the 
harl>or,  and  Cape  Elizabeth  the  other ;  and  as  captain 
Jordan  belonged  to  the  latter  place,  after  making  a 
graceful  curve  through  the  channel,  he  brought  nis 
vessel  to  anchor  near  the  Cape  Elizabeth  shore.  The 
Rover  came  up,  and  anchored  but  a  few  rods  distant. 
It  was  now  near  nieht ;  the  strong  east  wind  that  was 
driving  into  the  harbor,  began  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
thick,  beating  rain ;  ana  as  soon  as  his  sails  were  snuelj- 
furled,  and  tne  little  Betsy  prepared  to  ride  out  the 
storm,  Captain  Jordan  and  his  boys  hastened  on  shore, 
to  join  the  family  circle,  from  whom  they  had  been  ab-- 
sent  on  a  four  weeks'  cruise. 

The  storm  continued  through  the  next  day,  with 
heavy  wind,  and  copious  rain.  Numerous  vessels  had 
come  into  the  harbor  during  the  ni^ht,  to  eacape  from.- 
the  perfls  of  an  eaateriy  sconn,  on  the  rough  and  dan- 
gerous coast  of  Maise :  and  in  the  morning  their  naked 
masts  were  seen  rockingio  and  fro,  like  leafless  trees 
in  the  autumn  winds.  The  inhabitants  of  Falmouth, 
and  Cape  Elizabeth  were  but  little  abroad  on  that  day ; 
but  many  a  spy-glass  waa  pointed  from  the  window,  on 
both  sides  of  the  harbor,  to  scan  the  different  vessels 
that  were  there  at  anchor.  None  attracted  more  at- 
tention, or  elicited  more  remark,  than  the  little  Rover. 
She  seemed  to  be  a  strange  bird  among  the  flock. 
All  said  she  was  not  a  coaster,  and  it  was  obvioos  she 
was  not  a  fiaherman.  She  had  a  atmnge  kind  oT 
foreign  look  about  her,  that  Induced  the  inhabit«B«s> 
pret^  unanimously,  lo  decide,  that  "sbie  did  n't  Ue- 


long  any  where  about  in  these  parts." 

'Tne  storm  passed  over.    The  next  d  , 
pleasant,  and  a  gentle  wind  was  blowl 


le  storm  passed  over.  The  next  day  was  dear  and 
ant,  and  a  gentle  wind  was  blowing  fvmn  the 
iiorth-west.  The  transient  vessels  in  the  harbor,  one 
after  another,  shook  out  their  sails  to  the  bieexe,jpldsd 
smoothly  through  the  channel,  and  put  to  sea.  Beforo 
nine  o'clock,  all  were  gone  except  the  strange  little 
schooner,  and  the  vessels  that  belonged  to  the  port,  or 
such  aa  were  there  waiting  oaigo.  But  day  sftcr  day^ 
passed  away,  and  the  liitjs  Rover  still  remainsd  mi 
anchor.  It  could  not  be  discovered  that  she  had  any 
special  object  in  her  visit  to  Falmonth.  She  hia 
brought  no  csrgo  to  the  town,  and  did  not  seen  to  be 
lookug  for  one.  Her  whole  crew  consisted  of  hot 
three  sMn,  who  were  on  shore  every  dsy,  at  Fslsiqnth» 
or  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  entering  into  various  little 
barter-trades  with  the  inhabitants.  Public  curiosity 
began  to  be  considerably  excited,  in  regard  to  the 
strange  vessel ;  and  whenever  the  crew  were  on  shoie^ 
their  movements  were  observed  with  increaeiiig  at- 
tention. Day  after  day,  and  even  week  after  we^ 
had  now  elapsed,  since  the  Rover  came  into  port,  and 
there  she  still  remained  at  anchor,  and  her  crew  were 
spending  most  of  their  time  In  idleness ;  and  no  ope 
could  discover  that  they  had  any  definite  object  ahead. 
Mysterious  whispers,  and  vague  rumors,  began  to  be 
afloat  among  the  community,  of  a  character  so  grave 
and  awful,  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  pufaUe 
authorities. 

The  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  the 
month  of  July,  in  the  year  1769.  The  Supreme  Jodidaf 
Court  of  Maasachusetts  was  then  holding  a  session  at 
Falmouth,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  the  session  was 
near  its  close.  When  these  mysterious  rumors  re- 
specting the  schooner  Rover  reached  the  eara  of  the 
court,  the  judges  deemed  it  their  duty,  before  the  court 
should  adjourn,  to  Inonire  into  the  matter.  They  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  Robert  Jordan  and  William  Dyer^ 
two  young  men  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  from  whom  maov- 
of  the  reports  hi  circulation  were  said  to  have  emanated. 
Robert  and  William  being  brought  before  the  court»^ 
were  questioned  as  to  what  they  knew  concerning  the- 
schooner  Rover  and  her  crew. 

Robert  said,  "  he  did  n't  know  nothin'  about  'em ; 
only  he  knew  when  they  was  piloting  of  her  in,  with 
the  Uttle  Betsey,  he  heard  the  captain  tell  father  they 
come  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  what  they  come, 
clear  from  Africa  here  for,  without  any  cargo,  and  werw 
staving  here  ao  long,  without  trying  to  get  anything 
to  do,  was  more  than  he  could  tell." 

**  Well,  have  vou  never  ssid,"  inquired  the  jiiilce». 
that  you  did  n't  beiieve  bet  that  there  had  been  mvrder 
committed  on  board  of  that  vessdl    And  if  so,] 
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to  state  to  the  court  what  were  the  circamstances 
which  caused  your  suspicions.'* 

"?91i]r»"  replied  Robert,  "  William  and  I  have  been 
aboard  of  her  a  good  many  times,  bein'  she  lies  off 
abreast  of  our  house ;  and  a  number  of  times  we've 
Btaid  aboard  in  the  evening,  and  played  cards  with  the 
men.  They  teil  so  many  different  stories  about  their 
voyage^  and  talk  so  aueer  about  it,  that  I  never  could 
tell  what  to  make  of  it.  They  'most  always  had  some 
punch  or  wine  to  drink,  when  we  was  playing;  and 
after  we'd  played  till  it  got  to  be  considerable  weU  along 
in  the  evening,  they  would  sometimes  get  pretty  merry. 
Sometimes  tney  said  they  had  come  right  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  n't  been  out  but  twenty  days  when  they 
arrived  here ;  and  sometimes  they  said  they'd  been  cruis- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Africa  three  months,  to  get  a  load  of 
niggers,  but  could  n'  t  catch  'em.  And  then  one  of  'em 
says,  "How  many  times  d  'ye  think  old  Hodges  has 
looked  over  the  ship  news,  to  try  to  find  out  our  latitude 
and  longitude  7"— and  then  he  looked  at  the  others  and 
winked,  and  then  they  all  laughed. 

"Ana  one  time,  it  was  a  pretty  dark  evening,  they 
had  drinked  up  all  the  liquor  there  was  in  the  cabin, 
and  Captain  Bird  told  Hanson  to  go  into  the  hold  and 
bring  up  a  bottle  of  wine.  Hanson  kind  o'  hesitated  a 
little,  and  looked  as  if  he  did  n't  want  to  go ;  and  said 
he  did  n't  believe  but  they'd  had  wine  enough,  and  he 
did  n't  want  to  go  pokin'  down  in  the  hold  in  the  night. 
At  that  Captain  Bird  called  him  a  pretty  baby,  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  afraid  of;  ana  wanted  to  know 
If  he  was  afraid  he  should  see  Connor  there.  And  then 
Captain  Bird  ripped  out  a  terrible  oath,  and  swore  he'd 
have  some  wine,  if  the  d — 1  was  in  the  hold !  And  he 
went  and  got  a  bottle,  and  give  us  all  another  drink. 
When  he  came  back  again,  Hanson  asked  him  if  he 
see  any  thing  of  Connor  there.  And  Captain  Bird 
swore  he'd  throw  the  bottle  of  wine  at  his  head,  If  he 
did  n't  shut  up. 

"Another  time  I  was  aboard  in  the  dsy  time,  and  I 
see  a  parcel  of  red  spots  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  up 
alonff  the  gang- way,  that  looked  as  if  there 'd  been 
blood  there ;  and  I  asked  them  what  that  was,  and  they 
said  it  was  n't  nothln',  only  where  they  butchered  a 
whale.  And  then  they  all  hughed  again,  and  looked 
at  each  other,  and  winked.  And  that's  pretty  much 
all  I  know  about. the  matter,  may  it  please  your  honor,' 
said  Robert,  bowing  to  the  judge. 

William  Dyer,  being  examined  and  questioned,  his 
testimony  agreed  with  that  of  Robert  Jordan,  in  every 
particular,  with  the  addition  of  one  other  fact.  He 
said,  "when  he  was  on  board  the  Rover  one  day,  he 
noticed  a  little  round  hole  in  a  board,  in  the  after  part 
of  the  cabin,  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  made 
by  a  bullet  from  a  gun;  and  there  was  a  parcel  of 
smaller  holes  spattered  round  it,  that  looked  like  shot- 
holes;  and  he  took  his  pen-knife  and  dug  out  a  shot 
from  one  of  them.  "And  when  I  asked  *em,"  said 
WilUam,  "  what  they'd  been  shooting  there,  Hanson 
said,  that  was  where  Cap  Cain  Bird  shot  a  porpoise, 
when  they  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  And  then  they 
looked  at  each  other  and  laughed." 

These  circumstances,  related  so  distinctly  and  min- 
utely, by  two  witnesses,  were  adjudged  by  the  court  to 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  apprehension 
and  examination  of  the  crew  of  the  Rover.  Accord- 
ingly, measures  were  immediately  taken  to  have  them 
brought  before  the  court.  An  officer  was  despatched, 
with  proper  authority,  to  arrest  them ;  and  taking  with 
him  ei^ht  assistants,  well  armed  with  muskets,  he 
put  off  in  a  yawl-boat,  to  board  the  schooner.  The 
officer  stood  at  the  helm,  and  had  command  of  the  boat, 
while  two  of  the  men  were  placed  at  the  oars,  and  six 
stood  with  their  guns  all  loaided  and  primed,  and  ready 
to  rive  battle,  in  case  resistance  should  be  offered. 

when  the  crew  of  the  Rover  beheld  the  boat  ap- 
proaching, and  observed  the  formidable  appearance  of 
the  armed  men,  they  were  perfectly  panic-struck.  The 
thought  flashed  across  their  minds,  with  the  rapidity 
and  vividness  of  lightning,  that  by  some  unaccount- 
able secret  means  or  other,  their  guilt  had  become 
known,  and  they  were  about  to  be  Drought  to  a  just 
letribution  for  their  crimes.  They  stood  a  moment, 
gazing,  first  at  the  boat,  and  then  at  each  ether,  with 
m  vacant  and  irresolute  stare.    The  captain  then  sprang 


hastily  to  the  capstan,  and  ordered  the  men  to  help  get 
the  anchor  on  board.  They  flew  to  their  liand-spikes 
and  gave  two  or  three  rapid  heaves  at  the  capstan ;  but 
a  moment's  thought  told  them  there  would  not  be  time 
to  get  the  anchor  on  board,  before  the  boat  would  be 
alongside.  Captain  Bird  then  caught  an  axe,  and  cut- 
ting the  cable  at  a  single  blow,  ordered  the  men  to  ran 
up  the  foresail.  The  foresail  and  jib  were  immediately 
set,  and  the  schooner  began  to  move,  before  a  light 
breeze,  down  the  harbor.  Her  speed,  however,  was 
slow,  compared  with  that  of  the  pursuing  boat ;  for  as 
soon  as  th6  officer  perceived  the  schooner  was  making 
sail,  he  directed  two  more  of  his  men  to  lay  down  thejff 
guns,  and  put  out  a  couple  of  extra  oars.  The  four 
oarsmen  now  buckled  down  to  their  work,  and  the  boat 
was  leaping  over  the  water  at  a  rate  that  struck  terror 
into  the  heart  of  Bird  and  his  companions. 

"Hist  that  main-sail!"  cried  Bird  to  his  men,  as 
soon  as  the  schooner  was  fairly  heading  on  her  course ; 
"  spring  for  your  lives !  Get  on  all  sau,  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible !  If  we  can  get  round  that  point,  so  as  to  take 
the  wind,  before  they  overhaul  us,  we  '11  show  'em  that 
we  can  make  longitude  faster  than  they  can !" 

The  men  redoubled  their  exertions ;  every  sail  was 
made  to  draw  to  the  utmost  of  its  power ;  out  it  was 
all  in  vain;  the  boat  was  rapidly  gaining  upon  the 
schooner,  and  before  she  had  reach^  the  narrows  be- 
tween Cape  Elizabeth  and  House  Island,  the  boat  was 
alongside,  and  the  officer  commanded  Captain  Bird  to 
heave  to.  The  order  was  not  obeyed,  and  the  schooner 
kept  on  her  course.  The  officer  repeated  his  command, 
and  told  Bird  If  he  did  n't  heave  to  immediately,  he'd 
shoot  him  down  as  he  stood  at  the  helm.  At  the  same 
moment,  he  directed  two  of  his  assistants  to  point  their 

funs,  and  take  good  aim.  Bird,  perceiving  the  mus- 
ets  levelled  at  nis  head,  darted  from  the  helm,  and 
leaped  down  the  companion-way,  landing,  at  a  nng^e 
bound,  on  the  cabin  floor.  His  cooipan&ns  followed 
with  equal  precipitation,  and  left  the  Rover  to  steer  her 
own  course,  and  fight  her  own  battles.  The  vessd. 
no  longer  checked  oy  the  helm,  soon  rounded  to,  and 
the  officer  and  his  menlumped  on  board  On  looking 
down  into  the  cabin,  they  perceived  the  three  men  were 
armed,  Bird  with  a  musket,  and  the  others  with  a  cut- 
lass and  hand-spike,  and  bidding  defiance  to  their  as- 
sailants. The  officer  quietly  closed  the  companion- 
way,  and  having  some  men  with  him  who  understood 
working  a  vessel,  ihey  soon  beat  up  the  harbor  again, 
and  mMe  fast  to  one  of  the  wharves,  on  the  Falmouth 
side.  The  wharf  was  lined  with  people,  who  had  been 
eagerly  watching  the  result  of  the  chase,  and  who  noir 


together  too  many  guns  for  them  on  board,  they  came 
quietly  up,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  officer. 

On  being  tdken  to  the  court-house,  they  were  placed 
in  separate  rooms,  and  examined  severally.  The  first, 
who  claimed  to  be  commander  of  the  vessel,  said  he 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  that  his  name  was 
Thomas  Bird.  The  second  mid  he  was  a  Swede,  and 
his  name  was  Hans  Hanson.  The  third,  whose  name 
was  Jackson,  said  he  was  an  American,  and  belonged 
to  Newtown,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  They 
seemed  to  possess  little  confidence  in  each  other ;  and 
each  feeling  apprehensive  that  the  others  would  betray 
him,  and  supposing  the  one  who  made  the  earliest  and 
fullest  confession  would  be  likely  to  receive  the  lightest 
punishment,  they  all  confessed,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  captain  of  the  Rover  had  been  killed  on  the 
voyage.  But  all  endeavored  to  ur^e  strong  palliating 
circumstances,  to  do  away  the  criminality  of  the  deed. 
They  severally  agreed,  that  the  vessel  was  owned  by 
one  Hodges,  in  England;  that  their  captain's  name 
was  Connor ;  that  they  had  been  trading  some  time  on 
the  coast  of  Africa;  that  Captain  Connor  was  rough 
and  arbitrary,  and  abused  his  men  beyound  endurance ; 
and  that,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  they  had  sought 
revenge,  by  taking  his  life.  They  all  agreed,  too,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  deed  was  done,  and  the  time 
and  place.  It  was  In  the  night  time ;  they  were  in  the 
cabin;  Captain  Conner  had  been  very  abusive  and 
overbearing,  and  Bird,  who  was  more  highly  provoked 
than  he  could  bear,  nastily  caught  up  a  gun  which 
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stood  in  the  cabin,  loaded  with  ball,  and  shot  Connor 
dead  on  the  spot.  They  were  then  exceedingly  fright- 
ened at  what  had  been  done,  and  tried  to  dress  his 
woanda,  and  bring  him  to.  But  there  were  no  signs 
<if  returning  life,  and  they  took  him  on  deck,  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea.  They  were  then  afraid  to  return  to 
£njg;land  with  the  vessel ;  and  after  many  long  consul- 
tations, they  concluded  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
dispose  of  such  articles  as  they  had  on  board,  sell  the 
vessel  the  first  opportunity  they  should  meet  with,  and 
separate  and  go  to  their  respective  countries. 

Upon  this  examination  and  confession,  the  court 
committed  them  to  jail  in  Falmouth,  to  await  their 
trial  for  the  piratical  murder  of  Connor,  on  the  high 
seas.  At  this  period,  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the 
several  states,  with  the  maritime  or  admiralty  judge, 
wen,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  old  congress,  authorized 
to  try  piracy  and  felony  committed  on  the  high  seas. 
But  before  the  next  session  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  in  F^  mouth,  or  Cumberland  county,  the  new 
congress,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  had  passed 
a  judiciary  act,  establishing  the  United  States'  courts. 
By  this  act,  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas  were 
committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States.  Although  the  officers  of  this  court 
were  inducted  into  office  in  December,  1789,  the  court 
held  no  session  at  Falmouth,  for  trials,  till  June,  1790. 
At  this  term  of  the  court,  the  case  of  Bird  and  his  com- 
panions was  taken  up.  Jackson  was  permitted  to  be- 
come state's  evidence,  and  was  used  as  a  witness. 
The  grand  jury,  of  whom  Deacon  Titcomb  was  fore- 
man, found  a  IhU  against  Bird,  as  principal,  for  the 
murder  of  Connor  on  the  high  seas,  and  against  Han- 
son, for  being  present,  and  aiding  and  abetting  liim 
therein. 

The  prisoners  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  court, 
and  pleading  notgmliy^  the  court  assigned  them  coun- 
.  sel.  and  prnparedfor  the  trial,  which  ccmmenced  on 
Friday  morning.  So  strong  was  the  public  excite- 
ment on  the  occasion,  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  as- 
sembled at  the  trial,  that  ili%  court  adjourned  to  the 
meeting-house  of  the  first  parish,  the  desk  of  which 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 
the  first  minister  settled  in  Falmouth.  Deacon  Chase, 
of  Pepperell,  now  Saco,  was  foreman  of  the  jury.  The 
cause  was  heard  and  argued  on  both  sides,  in  due  form. 
The  jury  retired,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
came  in  with  tneir  verdict  Bird  was  placed  at  the 
bar,  and  the  names  of  the  jury  were  called  over.  The 
derk  then  put  the  question : 

"  What  say  you,  Mr.  Foreman  1  Is  Bird,  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  guiltv,  or  not  guilty  7" 

"  Guilty  V*  replied,  the  foreman,  in  a  low  and  solemn 
tone. 

Bird  dropped  his  head,  and  sallied  back  upon  the 
seat.  Although  he  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  dif- 
ferent verdict,  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  realize  its  awful 
import,  until  the  sound  fell  upon  liis  startled  ear.  His 
brain  reeled  for  a  moment,  and  darkness  was  gathering 
before  his  eyes ;  but  tears  came  to  his  relief;  he  hid  his 
fgice  in  a  handkerchief,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

When  the  same  question  was  put  to  the  jury  in  re- 
ference to  Hanson,  the  reply  was,  "  Not  guilty." 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  court  met  again,  and  the 
prisoner  was  brought  in  to  receive  his  sentence.  Mr. 
Syms,  one  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  made  a  motion  In 
arrest  of  judgment,  because  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  sea,  where  the  crime  was  committed,  was  not 
named  in  the  indictment.  The  court  overruled  this 
.  motion,  and  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death, 

As  this  was  the  first  capital  conviction  in  a  court  of 
this  republic,  after  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, the  counsel  of  Bird  concluded,  on  that  account,  to 
petition  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  tils  par- 
don, and  thus  make  another  and  last  efibrt  to  save  his 
life.  Accordingly,  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  all  the 
proceedings  in  the  case,  was  forwarded  to  General 
Washington,  then  residing  in  New- York.  But  the 
President,  with  that  sound  wisdom  and  clear-sighted- 
ness for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  declined  interfering 
with  the  sentence  of  the  court,  eitner  bv  pardon  or  re- 

Srieve;  and  that  sentence  was  executed  upon  Bird,  by 
(arshal  Dearborn  and  his  assistants,  on  the  last  Fri- 
day of  the  same  month  of  June,  1790. 
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OB,  COVSTAHCT  Ur  THS  NINXTBKHTH  cnrTUmT. 
■T  MISS  L.  S.  LAMIMni. 

Thk  assertion  that  "  what  Is  everyboy's  business  is 
nobody's,"  is  true  enough;  but  the  assertion  that 
"What  is  nobody's  business  is  everybody's,"  b  still 
truer.  Now,  a  love  afiair,  Ibr  example,  is,  of  all  others, 
a  thing  apart — an  enchanted  dream,  where  "  ooQimoa 
griefs  and  cares  come  out."  It  is  like  a  matrimonial 
quarrel— never  to  be  benefitted  by  the  interference  of 
others :  It  is  a  sweet  and  subtle  ianffuage,  "  that  none 
understand  but  the  speakers ;"  and  yet  this  fine  and 
delicate  spirit  is  most  especially  the  obiect  of  public 
curiosity.  It  is  often  supposed  before  it  exists :  it  Is 
taken  for  granted,  commented  upon,  continued  and 
ended,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves; 
though  a  casual  observer  might  suppose  that  they 
were  the  most  interested  in  the  business. 

All  love  afiairs  excite  the  greatest  possiUe  attentioa  ; 
but  never  was  so  much  attention  bestowed  as  in  the 
little  town  of  Allerton.  upon  that  promsaing  between  ^ 
Mr.  Edward  Ralnsforth  and  Miss  Emily  Worthington. 
They  had  been  a  charming  couple  from  their  birth — 
were  called  the  little  lovers  from  their  cradle ;  and  evea 
when  Eklward  was  sent  to  school,  his  letter  home  upon 
a  quarter  always  contained  his  love  to  his  little,  wife. 
Their  course  of  true  love  seemed  likely  to  run  terribly 
smooth,  their  fathers  having  maintained  a  ftiendsliip 
as  regular  as  their  accounts.  Mr.  Worthington's  death, 
however,  when  Emily  was  just  sixteen,  led  to  the 
discovery  that  his  aflfairs  were  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Mr.  Rainsforth  now  proved  himself  a  true 
friend ;  he  said  little,  but  did  everything.  Out  of  his 
own  pocket  he  secured  a  small  annuity  to  the  orphan 
girl,  placed  her  in  a  respectable  family,  and  asked  her 
to  dine  every  Sunday.  With  his  full  sanction,  "  the 
little"  became  "  the  youuff  lovera;"  and  the  town  of 
Allerton.  for  the  first  time  in  its  life,  had  not  a  fault  to 
find  with  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  own  inhabitants. 
.  The  two  old  friends  were  not  destined  to  be  long 
parted,  and  a  few  months  saw  Mr.  Rainsforth  carried  to 
the  same  church-yard  whither  he  twd  so  recently 
followed  the  companion  of  his  bovhood.  A  year  oaased 
away,  and  Edward  announced  his  intention  of  (pray 
let  us  use  the  phrase  appropriated  to  such  occanons) 
becoming  a  votary  of  tne  safiron  god.  The  whole 
town  was  touched  by  his  constancy,  and  felt  itself 
elevated  into  poetry  by  being  the  scene  of  such  dis- 
interested aflection.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufi^ 
Edward  found  there  was  another  will  to  be  consulted 
than  his  own.  His  trustees  would  not  hear  of  his 
marrying  till  he  was  two-and-twenty,  the  time  that 
his  father's  will  appointed  for  his  coming  of  age.  The 
rage  and  despair  of  the  lover  were  only  to  be  eauaUed 
by  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  whole  town  of  Allerton. 
Every  body  said  that  it  was  the  cruellest  thing  in  the 
world ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  prophesy  that  Emily 
Worthington  would  die  of  a  consumption  before  the 
time  came  of  her  lover's  majority.  The  trustees  weie 
declared  to  have  no  feeling,  and  the  young  people  were 
universally  pittied.  The  trustees  would  not  abate  one 
atom  of  their  brief  authority ;  they  had  said  that  their 
ward  ought  to  see  a  little  of  the  world.    An  edict. 

Accordingly,  it  was  settled  that  Edward  should  n> 
to  London  for  the  next  three  months,  and  see  how  ne 
liked  studying  the  law.  He  certainly  did  not  like  the 
prospect  at  all ;  and  his  only  consolation  was,  that  he 
should  not  leave  his  adored  Emily  exposed  to  the 
dissipations  of  Allerton.  She  had  agreed  to  go  and 
stay  with  an  aunt,  some  forty  miles  distant,  where 
there  was  not  even  a  young  curate  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  town  of  Allerton  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  the 
whole  proceeding ;  no  one  spoke  of  them  but  as  that 
romantic  and  that  devoted  young  couple.  I  own  that 
I  have  known  greater  misfortunes  in  life  than  that  a 
young  gentleman  and  lady  of  twenty  should  have  to 
wait  a  twelve-month  before  they  were  married;  bnt 
every  person  considers  their  own  the  worst  that  ever 
happened,  and  Edward  and  Rmily  were  miserable  to 
their  hearts  content.  They  exchanged  locks  of  hair; 
and  Emily  save  him  a  portfolio,  embnddered  by  herself^ 
to  hold  theletters  that  she  was  to  write.  He  saw  her 
off  first,  under  the  care  of  an  old  servant,  to  the  viUa^ 
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where  the  was  to  stay.  She  waved  her  white  hand- 
kerchief from  the  window  as  long  as  she  could  see  her 
lover,  and  a  Utile  lonp^er,  and  then  sank  bade  in  a  flood 
of  "  falling  pearl,  which  men  call  tears. 

Edward  was  as  wretched,  and  he  was  also  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable,  which  helps  wretchedness  on  very 
much.  It  was  a  ihoroueh  wet  day—all  his  thines 
were  packed  up — for  he  himself  was  to  start  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  mail  passed  through— and  never 
was  a  young  gentleman  more  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  himself.  In  such  a  case  an  aflair  of  the  heart 
is  a  great  resource ;  and  younf  Rainsforth  got  upon 
the  coach-box,  looking  quite  unhappy  enough  to  satisfy 
the  people  of  Allerton.  It  must  be  owned  that  he  and 
the  weather  equally  brightened  up  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  stages.  To  be  sure,  a  cigar  has  a  gi/t  of 
pladdiry  peculiarly  its  own.  If  I  were  a  woman  I 
should  insist  upon  my  lover's  smoking :  if  not  of  much 
oonaeauence  before,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  qualifica- 
tion alter,  the  happiest  day  of  one's  life. 

In  these  days  roads  have  no  adventure— they  might 


exclaim,  with  the  knife-erinder,  "  Story  t  Lord  Mess 
▼ou,  I  have  none  to  tell !"— we  will  therefore  take  our 
hero  after  he  was  four  days  in  London.  He  is  happy 
in  a  lover's  good  conscience,  for  that  very  morning  he 
had  written  a  long  letter  to  his  beloved  Emily— the 
three  first  days  having  been  'Mike  a  teetotum  in  a 
twirl,"  he  had  been  fon^  to  neglect  that  duty  so  aweet 
and  so  indispensable  to  an  absent  lover.  He  nad,  how- 
ever, found  time  to  become  quite  domesticated  in  Mr. 
Alford's  family.  Mr.  Alford  was  of  the  first  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  had  two  or  three  other  young  men 
under  his  charge ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  Edward 
was  a  fifst-rate  favorite  with  the  mother  and  two 
daughters  at  all  events.  They  were  fine-lookinj§f  ffirls, 
and  who  understood  how  to  look  their  best.  They 
were  well  dressed,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  the 
hair  "  done  to  a  turn,"  ribands  which  make  a  com- 
plexion, and  an  exquisite  chaitssure,  set  off  a  young 
woman.  Laura  taueht  him  to  waltz,  and  Julia  oegan 
to  sing  duets  with  him.  Now,  these  are  dangerous 
employments  for  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty.  The 
heart  turns  round,  as  well  as  the  head  sometimes,  in  a 
asu^tfUM,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  ask  these  tender 
questions  appropriated  to  dudes,  such  as  "  tell  me,  my 
heart,  why  wildly  beating'?" — "Canst  thou  teach  me 
to  forget?"  dkc.,  without  some  emotion. 

A  week  passed  by,  and  the  general  postman's  knock, 
biinginff  with  it  letters  from  his  trustee,  who,  as  an 
item  innia  accounts,  mentioned  that  he  had  iust  heard 
that  Miss  Emily  Worthington  was  quite  well,  put  him 
in  mind  that  he  had  not  heard  from  her  himself.  Oh ! 
how  ill-used  he  felt ;  he  had  some  thoughts  of  writing 
to  overwhelm  her  with  reproaches  for  her  neglect ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  he  resolved  to  treat  her  with  silent 
disdain.  To  be  sure,  such  a  method  of  showing  his 
contempt  took  less  time  and  trouble  than  writins  four 
pages  to  express  it  would  have  done.  That  evening  he 
WM  a  little  out  of  spirits,  but  Julia  showed  so  much 

Entle  sympathy  with  his  sadness,  and  Laura  rallied 
n  to  pleasantly  upon  it,  that  they  pursued  the  sub- 
ject long  after  there  was  any  occasion  for  it.  The 
week  beoime  weeks— there  was  not  a  drawback  to  the 
enioyment  of  the  trio,  excepting  now  and  then  "  some 
old  nieods  of  papa,  to  whom  we  must  be  civil ;  not," 
said  Lauia,  **but  that  I  would  put  up  with  one  and  all, 
eieepting  that  odious  Sir  John  Belmore." 

Edward  had  been  in  town  two  months  and  a  fort- 
night, when  one  evening  Julia— they  had  been  singing 
"Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone"— asked  him  to  break- 
fiMt  with  them  "  I  have,"  said  she,  "  some  commissions, 
and  papa  will  trust  me  with  you."  He  breakfasted, 
and  attended  the  blue-eyed  Julia  to  Swan  and  Edgar's. 
"Now  I  have  some  conscience  1"  exclaimed  she,  with 
CM  of  her  sweet  languid  sn^les.  Julia  had  an  es- 
peoially  eharming  smUe— it  so  flattered  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  that  sort  of  smile 
wUeh  it  is  impossible  to  help  takinc  as  a  personal 
compttment.  "  I  have  a  Httle  world  of  shopping  to  do 
— baicaioBB  to  bay^-netting  silks  to  choose;  and  you 
wAll  never  have  patience  to  wait.  Leave  me  here  for 
an  hour,  and  then  oome  back— now  be  punctual.  Let 
me  took  at  your  watch— ah  1  it  is  just  eleven.  Qood- 
bfe,  I  shall  expect  you  exactly  at  twelve." 


She  turned  into  the  shop  with  a  most  becoming 
blush,  so  pretty,  that  Edward  had  half  a  mind  to  have 
followed  her  in,  and  quoted  Moore's  lines— 

**  Oh !  let  me  only  breathe  the  air. 
The  bleMsd  air  that's  breathed  by  thee  ;** 

but  a  man  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  shoppinff,  and 
even  the  attraction  of  a  blush,  and  a  blush  especuillyof 
that  attractive  sort,  one  on  your  own  account — even. 
that  was  lost  in  the  formidable  array  of  ribands,  silks, 
and  bargains— 

«  Bouffbt  became  they  may  be  wanted, 
Wanted  becauae  they  may  be  had.** 

Accordingly,  he  lounged  into  his  club,  and  the  hour 
was  almost  sons  before  he  arrived  at  Swan  and  Edgar'a. 
Julia  told  him  she  had  waited,  and  he  thought— what 
a  sweet  temper  she  must  have  not  to  show  the  least 
symptom  of  dissatisfectloni  on  the  contrary,  her  blue 
eyes  were  even  softer  than  ususl.  By  the  time  they 
arrived  at  her  father's  door  he  had  also  arrived  at  the 
agreeable  conclusion,  that  he  could  do  no  wrong.  They  - 
parted  hastily,  for  he  had  a  tirseome  business  iq)point- 
ment ;  however,  they  were  to  meet  in  the  evening,  and 
a  thousand  little  tender  things  which  he  intended  to 
say  occupied  him  till  the  end  of  his  walk. 

When  the  evening  came,  and  after  a  toilette  of  that 
particular  attention  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  one 
finds  leisure  to  bestow  on  oneself,  he  arrived  at  Mr. 
Alford's  house.  The  first  object  thst  caught  his 
attention  wae  Laura  lookinff,  as  the  Americans  say, 
«  dreadful  beautiful."  She  had  on  a  pink  dreas  direct 
from  Paris,  that  flung  around  its  own  atmosphere  tU 
roee,  and  nothing  could  be  more  finished  than  her  whole 
eruembU.  Not  that  Edward  noted  the  exquisite  pei^ 
fecdon  of  all  the  feminine  and  Parisian  items  which 
completed  her  attire,  but  he  was  struck  by  the  general 
efiect.  He  soon  found  himself,  he  scarcely  knew  how, 
quite  devoted  to  her;  and  his  vanity  was  flattered,  for 
she  was  the  belle  of  the  evening. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  our  admiration  takes  its 
tone  from  the  admiration  of  othere ;  and  when  to  that  is 
added  an  obvious  admiration  of  ourselves,  the  charm  is 
Irresistible.  "  Be  sure."  said  Laura,  in  that  low,  con- 
fidential whisper,  which  implies  that  only  to  one  could 
it  be  addressed,  "if  you  see  me  bored  by  that  weariful 
Sir  John  Belmore,  to  come  and  make  me  waltz« 
Really  papa's  old  friends  make  me  miite  undutifull'* 
There  was  a  smile  accompanying  the  words  which 
seemed  to  say,  that  it  was  not  only  to  avoid  Sir  John 
that  she  desired  to  dance  with  him. 

The  evening  went  off  most  brilliantly;  and  Edward 
went  home  with  the  full  Intention  of  throwhig  himself 
at  the  fascinating  Laura's  feet  the  following  morning; 
and,  what  is  much  more,  he  got  up  with  the  »me 
resolution.  He  hurried  to  Hariey-street,  and— how 
propitious  the  fates  are  sometimes !— found  the  dame 
dt  seapensees  alone.  An  offer  is  certainly  a  desperate 
act    "rhe  cavalier— 

"  Loosa  to  apeak,  and  yet  ahrinka  back, 
Aa  fiom  a  atream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  bat  a  metnenL** 

Edward  certainly  felt  as  little  foar  as  a  gentleman  ' 
well  could  do,  under  the  circumstances.    He,  therefore, 
lost  no  time  in  telling  Miss  Alford,  that  his  happiness 
was  in  her  hands.    She  received  the  intelligence  with 
a  very  pretty  look  of  surprise.  .       ..      *  ^ 

"Really,"  exclaimed  she,  "I  never  thought  of  you 
but  as  a  friend:  and  last  night  I  accepted  Sir  John 
Belmore !  As  that  is  his  cabriolet,  I  must  go  down  to 
the  library  to  receive  him ;  we  should  not  be  so  inter- 
rupted here  with  morning  visltora !"  , .     ^ 

She  disappeared,  and  at  that  moment  Edward  heard 
Julia's  voice  singing  on  the  stairs.  It  was  the  last 
that  they  had  sung  together.  ' 

^  Who  ehall  aehool  the  heart's  aiEeetk»  t 
Who  ahall  bnniah  ita  rafret  1 
If  you  blame  my  deep  d<4ectkm. 
Teach,  oh,  teach  me  to  foriet  !*' 

She  entered,  looking  very  pretty,  but  pale.  "  Ah," 
thought  Edward,  "  she  Is  vexed  that  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  so  engrossed  by  her  sister  last  night.'* 

"  So  you  are  alone,"  exclaimed  she.  *<  I  have  sucli 
a  piece  of  news  to  teU  youl    Laura  is  going  to  be 
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married  to  Sir  John  Belmore.    How  can  ahe  many  a 
iftan  the  poaidyely  deapisasT' 
**It  ia  very  heartless,**  replied  Edward,  with  great 

*'Nay,"  repUad  JuHa,  "but  Laura  could  not  live 
without  gaiety.  Moreover,  she  is  ambitious.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  judge  for  her  i  ws  never  had  a  uste  in  com  - 


"Tou,"  said  Edward,  <*  would  not  have  so  thrown 
yourself  away  I" 

"  Ah  I  no,"  answered  she,  looking  down,  "  the  heart 
ia  my  world  I"  And  Edward  thoueht  he  had  never 
Been  anything  so  lovely  as  the  deep  blue  eyes  that  now 
looked  up  full  of  tears. 

"  Ah,  too  eonviDcinc,  dwgerouily  dear. 
In  womui*s  eye,  m*  unanswerable  tear.** 

Whither  Edward  might  have  floated  on  the  tears  of 
tlw  "  dove-eyed  Julia"  muat  remain  a  question ;  for  at 
that  nioment--a  moat  unusual  occurrence  in  a  mom* 
iiw— Mr.  Alford,  came  into  his  own  drawing-room. 
^*  So  Madam,"  ha  exclaimed  in  a  voice  almoat  inar- 
tienlate  from  anger,  "  I  know  it  all.  You  were  married 
t«  Captain  Dacre  yeaterdav;  and  you,  sir."  turning  to 
Edward,  "  made  yourselr  a  party  to  the  shameful 
daeeption." 

"  No,"  interrupted  JuUa;  "  Mr.  Rainsforth  beUeved 
me  to  be  in  Swan  an  Ednr's  shop  the  whole  tlfloe. 
The  fact  was,  I  only  paased  through  it." 

.Edward  atood  aghast.  So  the  lady,  inatead  of  silks 
and  ribands,  waa  buying,  perhaps,  the  deareat  bargain 
of  her  life.  A  few  moments  convinced  Urn  that  he 
waa  de  irapi  and  he  left  the  father  atorming,  and  the 
danghler  in  hyaterics. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  lodgings,  he  found  a  letter  from 
hia  gnardians,  in  which  he  found  the  following  entered 
amonff  other  iiema« — "Misa  Emily  Worthington  has 
baan  Ul,  but  is  now  recovering"  Edward  cared,  at 
thia  moment,  very  little  about  the  health  or  aickneaa 
oCiMvy  woman  in  the  world.  Indeed,  he  rather  thought 
Emily's  iUoeaa  waa  a  judgemeni  upon  her.  If  she  had 
apBwarad  his  letter,  hie  would  have  been  saved  all  his 
recent  mortification.  He  decided  on  abjuring  the 
flattering  and  fickle  aez  for  ever,  and  turned  to  his  desk 
tq  IooJl  over  some  accounta  to  which  he  was  referred 
by  his.  guardiana.  While  tossing  the  papers  about^ 
lialMiatMss,  half-fretful,  what  ahould  catch  his  eye  but 
a  letter  with  the  seal  not  broken  I  He  started  from  his 
aaat  in  consternation.  Why,  it  was  hia  own  epistle  to 
Miss  WorthinfftonI  No  wonder  that  ahe  had  not 
widttan;  she  <Ud  not  even  know  his  address.  AU  the 
horroffa  of  hia  conduct  now  stared  him  full  in  the  face. 
Poor,,  dear,  deserted  Emilv,  what  must  her  feelinga 
bava'been  l-^Ha  could  not  bear  to  think  of  them.  He 
•Mished  up  a  pan,  wrote  to  his  guardians,  declaring 
thaX  the  illneaa  of  hia  beloved  Emi^  would,  if  they  did 
nat  yield,  induce  him  to  take  any  measure,  however 
deaperate ;  and  thai  he  insisted  on  being  allowed  per- 
miaaion  to  visit  her.  Nothing  but  his  own  eyes  could 
aatiafy  him  of  her  actual  recovery.  He  also  wrote  to 
Emily,  enclosed  the  truant  letter,  and  the  following 
day  set  off  for  Allerton. 

In  the  meantime  what  had  become  of  the  £rir  dis- 
canaolate  1  Emily  had  certainly  quite  fulfilled  her  duty 
ct,  being  miserable  enough  in  the  first  instance.  No- 
thing could  be  duller  than  the  little  village  to  which 
waa  consl^ed  the  Ariadne  of  Allerton.  Day  after  day 
rtte  roamed — not  ak>ng  the  beach,  but  alona  the  fields 
toward  the  post-office,  for  the  letter  which,  like  the 
bfeexe  in  Lord  Byron' s  calm,  "  came  not."  A  fortnight 
elapsed,  when  one  morning,  as  she  was  crossing  the 
giQondaof  a  fine  but  deserted  place  in  the  neighborhood, 
ahe  waa  so  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  some  pink  May, 
that  aha  atooped  to  gather  it ;  alaa !  like  most  other 
pleaaurea,  it  was  out  of  her  reach.  Suddenly,  a  very 
elegant  looking  young  man  ametgad  from  one  of  the 
winding  patha,  and  inalated  on  aatherinff  it  for  her. 
The  flowers  wera  so  beautiful,  when  gathered,  that  it 
waa  impossible  not  to  say  something  in  their  praise, 
and  flowers  lead  to  many  other  aubjects.  Emily  die- 
covered  that  she  waa  talking  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
place,  Lord  Elmaley— and,  of  coarse,  apologlaed  for  her 
Itttrualon.  He,  equally  of  course,  dedaiad  that  his 
grounds  wans  oaly  teo'kappy  in  having  aa  Air  a  gvaat 


Next  they  met  by  chance  again,  and,  at  laat,  the  oalf 
thing  that  made  Emily  relanaa  into  her  former  languor 
vraa— a  wet  day ;  for  then  tbero  waa  no  chance  of  see- 
ing Lord  Ehnsley.  The  weather,  however,  waa,  een^ 
erally  apeaking,  delightfol— and  they  met,  and  talked 
about  Lord  Byron—nay,  read  him  together;  and  Lonl 
Elmsley  confessed  that  he  had  never  underatood  hia 
beautiea  before.  They  talked  also  of  the  heartieaaneaa 
of  the  worid ;  and  the  delighta  of  aolltude  in  a  way  that 
would  have  charmed  Zimmerman.  One  morning  bow- 
ever,  brought  Lord  BImslev  a  letter.  It  waa  from  hifl 
uncle,  short  and  sweet,  and  ran  ihua— 

"  My  dear  George— Miss  Smith's  guardiana  have  at 
laat  listened  to  reason— and  allow  tliat  your  rank  ia 
fairly  worth  her  gold.  Come  up,  therefore,  aa  aoon  aa 
you  can  and  preserve  your  interest  with  the  lady.  What 
a  lucky  fellow  you  are  to  have  fine  eyes— for  they  have 
carriea  the  prize  for  you !  However,  aa  women  are  in- 
constant commodities  at  the  best,  I  advise  you  to  ioae 
no  time  in  aecuring  the  heireas. 

"  Your  affectionate  uncle,  E." 

"Tell  them,"  said  the  Eari,  "  to  order  post-horaea 
immediately.  I  must  be  off  to  London  in  the  couzae 
of  half  an  hour." 

During  this  half  hour  he  despatched  his  luncheon, 
and— for  Lord  Elmsely  was  a  perfectly  well-bred,  daa- 
patched  the  following  note  to  Mlas  Worthingrton, 
whom  he  was  to  have  met  that  morning  to  show  her 
the  remains  of  the  heronry  ?— 

"  My  dear  Miss  Worthington— Harried  aa  I  am,  I 
do  not  foiget  to  return  the  volume  of  Lord  Byron  yon 
so  obligingly  lent  me.  How  I  envy  you  the  power  of 
remaining  in  the  country  this  delightful  seaaon— whUa 
I  am  forced  to  immure  myself  in  hurried  and  noisy 
London.  Allow  me  to  ofler  the  best  compliaMnta  of 
Your  devoted  servant,  Biji8lbt." 

No  wonder  that  Emily  tore  the  note  wUdi  ahe 
received  with  smiles  andblushea  into  twenty  piecw, 
and  did  not  get  up  to  breakfoat  the  next  day.  The 
next  week  she  had  a  bad  coW,  and  was  seated  In  ft 
moat  disconsolate  looking  attfae  and  shawl,  when  ft 
letter  waa  brought  in.  It  contained  the  fiiat  epiatle  of 
Edward's,  and  the  following  words  in  the  envelope: — 

"My  adored  Emily— You  may  foisive  me— I  can- 
not forgive  myself.  Only  ima|^  that  the  indoaed 
letter  has  by  some  strange  ctuince  remained  in  my 
desk,  snd  I  never  discovered  the  error  tiU  this  moniliUB. 
You  would  pardon  roe  if  you  knew  all  I  have  aaliered. 
How  I  have  reproached  you !  I  hope  te  aee  yon  to- 
morrow,  for  I  cannot  rest  till  I  hear  from  year  owa 


lipa  that  you  have  forgiven. 
•'Your faithful  and! 


EiyWAMO." 
That  very  mondng  Bmily  left  off  her  ahawl,  and-d 
covered  that  a  walk  would  do  her  good.  The  km 
met  the  next  day,  each  looking  a  attle  pale— wM^ 
each  set  down  to  their  oven  account.  Emily  returned 
to  Allerton,  and  the  town  was  touched  to  the  yeiy 
heart  by  a  constancy  that  had  stood  such  a  taat. 

"Three  months'  absence,"  aa  an  old  lady  ebaeryed, 
"  is  a  terrible  trial."  The  guardiana  thought  aatee^ 
and  the  marriage  of  Emily  Worthington  te  BdWftM 
Rainsforth  soon  completed  the  satlsfoctionef  the  tewm 
of  Allerton.  During  the  bridal  trip,  the  young  < 
were  one  wet  day  at  an  inn  looking  over  a  ner- 


together,  and  there  they  saw— the  marriage  of  Mae 
Smith  with  the  Eari  of  Elmsley^andorMias  Allhid  te 
Sir  John  Belmore.  I  never  beard  that  fbe  readca* 
made  either  of  them  any  remark  aa  they  read.  Tliey 
returned  to  Allerton,  Hved  very  happily,  and  were  al- 
ways held  up  as  touching  instance  of  fixat  love  aad 
constancy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


AKonwr  Battebs.— At  tha  baUle  of  ThelaaSt  ki 


fifty  thousand  prisoners,  by  Alphonaus  IX.  In  IStl^ 
Alphonaoa  XI  defeated  the  Moors,  vrith  tha  slmshtar 
of  two  hundred  thousand.  Modem  battle^  wraa  tW 
crowning  victories  of  NapoleoD,  wfw  mare  akhrialskDi 
to  thaae  almost  forgotten  slaughteia,  reoeidedbir  Ma^ 
lianna. 
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vswm  muNY  days. 
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LirB  hM  itt  sprinfUine  and  Masoa  of  flowon, 

Whffi  all  thiBiP  to  faDcy  inclioo; 
AaA  murtty  poM  off  iho  i^-wkif  *d  Hoorii 

Aai  Hof«  wmn  un  aiptet  dWiae : 
WhOT  MoMfy MBOW otoclMd  U  a vitloB  oflifht* 

Aad  wimiiarta  cone  laden  wUi  UiH, 
Hot  dNafli  w»  of  other  wwlda  Itappgr  and  bright, 

While  qvaflag  tha  pleaam  of  ihia. 


The  days  of  oar  boyhood  are  bliiheww  and  gay 

Sroaonow  dolh  laddtn  the  eye; 
We  aelne  rareet  treaanree,  then  east  them  away 

Am  others  float  temptfaigly  by. 
We  heed  not,  nor  care,  what  old  Time  hath  in  etofe, 

So  long  as  the  present  doth  please; 
The  fhture  we  never  attempt  to  explore, 

Or  think  that  Life's  current  may  freeze. 

lAtt  Adam  ere  tempted  the  sad  ftnlt  to  taste, 

Our  youth  is  all  rapture  and  joy ; 
ISor  deem  we  that  life  is  a  wearisome  waste, 

With  serpents  that  haunt  and  destroy, 
ftaeh  breath  of  the  sephyr  is  od'rous  with  sweets, 

AjBd  Fancy's  bright  day-dreams  delight. 
And  Love,  the  young  uidiln,  ao  winniugly  gseelSi 

Wa  woiilripk  almost,  aft  ikat  sight 

BntTlma  will  not  linger:  age  eveepaonapoec^ 

Our  brows  beeomo  fuirowed  with  can ; 
Wa  And  that  when  closing  our  dtlleulc  raee, 

Wa  have  IMIow'd  but  phantoms  of  aiv. 
And  gladty  reltaqnlsh  the  pleasures  of  earth, 

By  oor  Mends  and  our  fbes  here  Ibrgtven, 
That  the  spirit  may  have  a  flir  happier  Uith 

Mid  the  splendor  and  glory  of  HeaTon. 


JOHNNY  BROTHERTON'S  FIVE  SUNNY 

DAYS. 
r&OM    TALB8    OF    THE    BOB^BEKS, 

IT  JOHN  MACKAT  WILSON. 

I  BAVB  ezpeiianced  many  days  both  of  soirew  and 
«il  Mdnaw,  in  tho  course  of  my  life  and  experienooi 
<Baid  old  John  Brotherton,  of  Peebles  'A  bat  with  me 
bg^-Mst  soyiows  were  alwi^s  like  an  old  almaaac^a 
iNsok  that  I  never  opened.  Yet  weel  do  I  remember 
the  fiT«  sunniest  days  of  my  existence.  They  were 
ditya .of  brightness  and  of  joy,  without  a  spot  to  cloud 
them.  They  took  place,  also,  at  various  periods  of  my 
4BiM8iice.  I  no  doubt  have  had,  itHiependeat  of  them, 
maay  p&easani,  warm»  bonny  days--days  wlierein  I 
waa  both  pleased  and  happy.  But  they  passed  away 
IUk  angr  other  fine  days,  and  they  wema  leroembeied 
|pr  a  week.  But  very  dii!erent  from  the  tike  of  theae 
Mdinary  tee  days,  were  these  which  I  allude  to  as  the 
Ufa-  aaaay  days  of  my  existence.  They  were  days  of 
mue»  unadulterated,  undoyed,  almost  insupportable 
Mtglit  They  were  days,  the  remembered  sunabina  of 
-whfaib  wiUiMit  aet  in  my  breael^  until  my  life  set  in  the 
gpwvtt.    But  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  them. 

The  first  occurred  wlwn  I  was  about  twenty  years  of 
ass^  Ic  waa  a  deUgbtfui  evening  in  the  month  of  S^- 
tambnr,  on  thia  seeond  day  of  the  month,  and  just  about 
five  aslnateB  past  six  o'clock.  I  liad  just  dropped  work 
—lor  I  was  a  souter,  oi;  more  appropriately,  a  cord  • 
maiaav-^and  had  thvowa  of  my  apion  and  washed  my 
■uater  up  off  the  Tweed  abit, 
>  Inaerlditheo.    I  cannot 

.    __, I  ^iew,  beyond  just  the 

hMlthlhl  recreation  of  a  walk  in  the  fiekis,  after  ib» 
labara  of  the  day.  The  sun  seemed  to  be  maybe  about 
a:doaen  of  yaida  aboon  the  hill  top ;  but  there  wasna  a 
eiattd  in  the  whole  sky,  save  ae  wee  bit  yellow  one, 
hardly  broader  than  the  brim  of  a  Quaker's  hat,  that 
.  naa^kaeking  owra  the  hill,  as  if  to  kep  the  sun.  Oh,  it 
^aa  a  gknioua  evening  I  I  dareaay  it  never  waa  equal- 
led  at  the  season  of  the  year.    I  am  sore  the  leayesi 


waiaav-^ana  naa  tovowa  oi  my 
Cmo.  aad  I  was  taking  a  sauate: 
4m  libe  road  leading  down  to  I 
aagr  thai  I  had  any  object  in 


poor  thiagESi  that  were  £alUng  here  and  there  irom  the 
trees  and  nedges,  if  they  could  have  thought,  would 
hae  been  vexM  to  (all  ftae  thdr  branches,  while  a*  na- 
ture was  basking  in  such  sunniness. 

I  met  several  shearers,  wi'  their  hooks  owre  their 
arms,  just  as  I  was  gaun  out  o'  the  town,  and  I  spoke 
to  them,  and  they  spoke  to  roe ;  but  some  o*  them  nod* 
ded  and  laughed  at  me,  and  said:  "She's  coming^ 
Johnny." 

"Wha's  coming  r  said  r. 

"  And  they  laughed  again,  and  said :  "  Gang  fbrward 
and  see." 

So  I  went  forward,  and  sure  enough,  who  shonld  I 
see  standing  beside  ayett,  with  her  hook  owre  her 
shouther,  and  picking  thejirickles  of  a  day-nettle  out 
of  her  hand,  but  bonny  Kate  Lowiie — not  only  the 
comliest  in  the  burgh  of  Peebles,  but  in  all  the  wida 
country.  I  had  long  been  desperately  in.  love  with 
Katie,  but  I  had  never  ventured  to  say  as  meikle  toherf 
though  I  was  aware  that  she  was  conscious  of  the  state 
of  my  feelines.  We  had  often  walked  together  en  an 
evening,  ana  I  had  glen  her  her  fairing,  am  the  like  of 
that,  but  I  never  could  get  the  length  of  talking  about 
love  or  marriage :  and  scores  of  times  had  her  and  me 
walked  by  the  side  of  each  other,  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  without  either  of  us  speaking  a  word,  beyond 
saying:  "Eh,  but  this  Is  a  fineni^t!"  hrifadozen 
times  owre ;  so  ye  may  guess  that  we  were  a  baahiU' 
couple. 

But  on  the  night  referred  to,  as  I  have  said.  I  saw 
her  standing  at  a  yett,  taking  a  thorn  of  some  kind  otit 
of  her  hand ;  and  I  stepped  forward  end  said  to  her: 
"  What  has  got  into  your  hand,  KatieT' 

*<  It's  a  jaggy  frae  a  nettle,  I  think,  John,"  said  she; 

<*  Let  me  try  if  I  can  tak  it  oot,"  said  I. 

She  blushed,  and  the  setting  sun  just  streatned^ 
across  her  face.  I'll  declare  I  never  saw  a  woman  look 
80  beautiful  in  my  bom  days.  Ye  might  have  lighted 
a  candle  at  my  heart  at  the  moment.  I  am  certaia.  Biit 
I  did  get  her  Vonny  soft  hand  in  mine;  and  as  I  held 
it,  I  am  certain  I  would  not  have  exchanged  that  hand 
to  have  held  the  sceptre  of  the  Una  that  site  upon  tho 
throne.  I  soon  got  out  the  prickiea—but  I  waa  mt 
oveijoyed  at  having  her  hand  in  mine,  that  wlien  thay/ 
were  out,  I  stiH  held  it  in  my  left  hand  $  while,  whetlmr 


it  waa  by  accident  or  how,  I  canna  tell,  but  I  aiiapad: 
iat:  and  in  thisiksldmi' 
Dead  of  going  straigltt'ta 

the  town,  we  daundered  away  down  to  Tweedsln. 


my  right  hand  round  her  waist:  and  in  this 
But  instead  of 


we  sauaterod  away. 

e  town.'  we  daund^ivu  my^mj  uvwn  iv  «  wvcutuuo. 

Weel  do  I  remember  piasslnff  her  to  my  breaaihi 
mere  than  mortal  joy,  and  of  saying  to  her :  '<  O  Kaile^ 
Katie,  woman,  idll  ye  be  mine?— >will  ye  marry  m«^ 
and  raak  me  the  liappiest  man  thai  ever  pint  hia  16a* 
U  a  ahoe  oo  the  face  of  thia  habitable  globed 

She  hung  her  head,  and,  poor  thi^!  her  boaoM 
heaved  like  a  frighted  bird's^  But,  oh  I  what  eeataeyi 
It  was  to  feel  ita  oeaviiig  I  For  a  good  hoar  didl  ataad 
pressing  her  breast  to  mine,  and  alwaya  aaying :  **  WUI 
ye,  Katfe  1  oh,  will  ye,  woman  1" 

At  last,  with  a  g^t  effort,  and  her  veiry  heart  buiai* 
iag  with  pure  ametion,  she  flung  her  arms  owre  my 
shouthers,  and  said :  " I  will,  John!" 

Oh  1  of  all  the  words  that  ever  a  hiana»  being  haaidi . 
nothing  oottld  match  the  musi6  of  thoae  three  waida  to 
me.  It  was  sweeter  than  the  harp  of  a  fairy  saagbiac 
ower  a  nwoD-light  aea,  when  the  winds  oi  beavan  am 
sleeping* 

"  Oh^  blasa  ye  1  bless  ye  1— forever  bkss  ye  I"  oiiadt 
J.  "  Katie,  ye  hae  made  me  the  happiest  man  in  al 
Peebles,  an'  I  trust  I  shaU  mak  ye  the  happieat  friSdJ' 


I  absolutely  danced  wl' joy,  and  clapped  my 

aboon  my  head.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  Intoxicated 
wi'  joy»  It  was  me  that  night ;  and  I  am  certain  thaJt 
her  joy  was  nothing  less  than  mine,  though  ahe  did 
not  express  it  so  extravagantly. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  us  heard  the  towa 
clock  chap  nine.  Three  hoars  flew  owre  our  heads  aa 
If  they  iMdna  been  three  minutes.  I  set  her  to  her 
falthers  door,  and  just  as  she  was  puttina  her  hand 
upon  the  sneck--"  Eh,  John  I"  whispered  she, "  wliexa. 
can  I  hao  left  my  hook  7" 

*<  That's  weel  minded,"  said  I ;  "I  remember  I  took 
it  off  your  shouther,  an'  put  it  owre  the  yett,  wheal 
was  lakin'  Hie  pricklea  oot  uf  yer  fiogwr." 


s» 
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Te  mav  think  of  what  baith  of  na  had  been  thinking 
about,  when  neither  of  us  missed  the  hook,  or  remem- 
bered leaving  it  till  that  moment.  We  went  to  seek  it, 
with  her  arm  through  mine,  (and  close  to  my  side  I 
pressed  it,)  and  there,  accordingly,  did  we  find  the  hook. 
upon  the  yett  where  I  had  placed  it 

She  rather  feared  to  gang  Into  the  house,  on  acconnt 
of  her  being  out  so  late,  for  her  faither  and  mother 
were  strict  sort  o'  folk.  Therefore,  I  volunteered  to  go 
iawi'  hen  and  explain  at  once  how  matters  stood. 
For,  bashful  as  I  was  before  telling  mv  mind  to  her,  I 
had  broken  the  ice  now,  and  was  as  bold  as  brass. 

She  hesitated  for  some  time ;  but  I  urged  the  thing, 
mnd  she  consented,  and  into  her  faither's  house  I  went 
wi'  her.  I  wasna  long  in  making  the  auld  man  ac- 
quainted wi'  the  nature  of  my  visit,  and  frankly  asked 
lym  if  he  had  ony  sort  of  objection  to  taking  me  for  a 
son-in-law. 

<*  I  watna,"  said  he,  "  but  1 4are  sav  no.  I  dinna  see 
OUT  reasonable  objection  that  I  ought  to  liae.  What 
do  ye  sav,  Tibbie?^*  added  he  to  his  wife. 

*'  Me  1"  exclaimed  she ;  *'  what  would  ye  hae  me  to 
say  1  Johnny  is  a  decent  lad  and  a  fi[uid  tradesman ; 
and  if  he  likes  Katie,  and  Katie  likes  him,  I  dinna  see 
that  you  or  I  can  do  ony  thing  in  the  matter,  but  just 
leave  it  to  their  twa  sells." 

"  Weel,  John,"  said  her  faither  to  me,  "  as  Tibbie 
says,  *'I  suppose  it  will  just  have  to  rest  between  your- 
selves.   If  ye  are  beith  agreeable,  we  are  agreeable." 

I  wonder  I  didna  iump  through  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Joy  almost  deprived  me  of  my  speciiic  gravity.  Never 
dince  I  was  born  had  I  experienced  such  sensations  of 
ecstacy  before. 

Now,  this  was  what  I  call  my  first  real  sunny  day. 
It  was  a  day  of  memorable  joy— and  joy,  too,  of  a  par- 
ticular descnpiion.  and  which  a  man  can  feel  but  once 
in  the  course  of  his  existence. 

I  can  say,  without  vanity,  that  I  had  always  been  a 
saving  lad,  and,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  I  took  a  house,  which  I  furnished  very  respec- 
tably. And  my  second  sunny  day,  was  that  on  which 
Katie,  and  her  faither,  and  her  mother,  and  a  lass  that 
was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  hers,  came  a'  to  ray 
new  house  together— Katie  never  to  leave  it  again— for 
the  minister  just  came  in  after  them.  Oh  f  when  I 
heard  the  minister  pronounce  us  oru,  and  eie  us  his 
benediction  as  man  and  wife— and,  aboon  afl,  when  I 
thought  ttuit  she  was  now  min« — mm«  forever — that 
nothTng  upon  earth  could  separate  us — I  almost  won- 
dered tnat  poor  sinful  mortals  such  as  we  are,  should 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  such  unspeakable  happiness 
on  this  side  of  time.  The  very  tears  stood  in  my 
eyes  wi'  perfect  ecstacy,  and  I  could  not  forbear, 
before  the  mifibter  and  them  a',  of  squeezing  her  hand, 
and  saying:  *<My  ain  KaUe  I" 

It  was  October,  but  a  very  mild  day,  and  a  very  sun- 
ny dat— indeed  it  might,  in  all  respects,  have  passed 
for  a  day  in  Aueust.  After  dinner,  the  room  became 
very  warm,  ana  the  window  was  drawn  down  from  the 
top.  There  was  a  lark  singing  its  autumn  song  right 
alMOn  the  house,  and  its  loud  sweet  notes  came  pour- 
ing in  by  the  window. 

**Poor  thing!"  thought  I,  "yonr  joys  ars ending, 
and  mine  are  only  be^nnlnff ;  but  I  trust,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  my  days,  to  sing  as  bnthely  as  ye  do  now." 

I  gled  another  glance  at  my  ain  Katie,  and  as  I  con- 
tamplaied  her  lovely  countenance,  I  felt  as  a  man  that 
was  never  to  know  sorrow ;  for  I  didna  see  how  it  was 
possible  for  sorrow  to  be  where  such  angel  sweetness 
«dst^. 

That  was  my  second  sunny  day ;  and  my  third  fol- 
lowed after  it  in  the  natural  course  of  time;  for  the 
event  that  rendered  it  memorable  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  birth  of  my  first  bom — my  only  son.  I 
was  walking  out  In  the  fields  when  the  tidings  were 
brought  to  me ;  and  when  I  found  that  I  had  cause  to 
offer  thanks  for  a  living  mother  and  a  living  child,  wi' 
perfect  joy  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks.  I  silently 
prayed  for  my  Katie  and  for  my  bairn.  When  I  thought 
that  a  man-son  was  bom  unto  me,  and  that  I  was  In- 
deed a  Aither,  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  heart  were  al- 
most too  sreat  for  me  to  bear.  I  would  not  have  ex- 
chanced  tfis  natund  and  honMaUe  title  of  Aither,  to 


have  been  made  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  King  of  Mm- 


danscar. 
It  was  I 


t  was  a  fflorious  day  in  the  height  of  summer,  and 
as  I  hurried  home  to  see,  to  kiss  my  balm  and  its  mo- 
ther, I  believe  the  very  flowera  by  the  road-side  weie 
conscious  that  it  was  a  faither,  a  new  made  faUker^  that 
trampled  on  them,  I  did  it  so  quickly  and  so  lightly^ 
But  great  as  my  joy  then  was,  it  was  nothin^io  be- 
compued  with  what  I  felt  when  I  saw  mv  Kane  and 
our  bairn,  and  when  my  lips  touched  theirs.  I  then 
did  feel  the  fulL  the  overflowinn  ecstacy  of  a  iaiihet'n 
heart  Never  shall  I  foiget  it  That  was  the  third  of 
myfive  snnny  days. 

The  fourth  was  of  a  difierent  description,  but  gied' 
me  unmiagled  satisfoction,  and  perhaps  I  may  sajTt 
was  in  some  sort  the  foundation  of  the  one  which  sno- 
ceeded. 

Now,  I  must  make  you  sensible  that  Katie  made  n 
very  notable  wife.  In  her  household  afiairs,  she  seli 
an  example  that  was  worthy  of  imitation  by  eveiy  wifis 
in  Peebles.  There  was  naething  wasted  in  her  honse^ 
and  the  shadow  of  onything  eztiavagant  was  never 
seen  within  her  door. 

One  night,  about  six  weeks  after  our  manisge,  she 
and  I  were  sitting  at  the  fireside,  Irr  our  two  sefls,  (for 
we  never  made  our  house  a  howff  for  neighbors  and 
their  dashes,)  when  she  said  to  me  very  seriously  s 
"John,  I've  often  heard  it  said,  that  the  first  hundred 
pounds  is  worse  to  make  than  the  next  five  hundred." 

"  I  watna,  my  dear,"  asid  I  \  "  though  I  say  it  my- 
selil  there  are  none  bdonging  to  the  crsft  that  can 
make  better  wages  than  I  can,  and  if  It  is  your  deaire 
to  make  the  endeavor,  wi'  all  my  heart  say  1." 

So  the  thing  was  sgreed  upon,  and  we  aet  about  It 
the  very  next  day.  I  got  a  strong  wooden  box  made, 
wi'  a  hole  on  the  lop,  just  about  Ions  enough  ana 
broad  enough  to  let  in  a  penoy-pieoe  edgeways ;  and 
I  caused  a  ui  leather,  like  a  tongue,  to  be  nailed  owra 
the  inside  of  the  hole,  so  that  whatever  was  nut  in^ 
couldna  be  taken  out  again  till  the  box  was  broken 
open. 

For  many  a  day,  both  her  and  me  wrought  hard, 
both  late  and  early,  to  accomplish  it  We  neither  al- 
lowed the  back  to  gang  bare  or  shabby,  nor  did  we 
scrimp  our  coegie,  duiing  our  endeavora;  but  we 
avoided  every  £cpence,  every  forthingof  unneceesary 
expense. 

At  lenffth  Katie  says  to  me  one  day,  just  after  denner* 
time:  "John,  I  daresay  we  shall  have  the  hundred 
pounds  now.  If  ye  have  nae  objection  we  will  opeik 
the  box  and  see." 

It  was  the  very  thing  which  I  had  been  wishing  her 
to  propose  for  months ;  and  up  I  banged  upon  the  aisty 
and  put  my  hand  on  the  head  of  the  bed,  where  the> 
box  was  kept.  It  was  very  heavy,  and  it  required  both 
my  hands  to  lift  it  down. 

I  forced  up  the  lid,  and  having  locked  the  door,  I 
placed  the  box  upon  the  table.  The  sun  was  streaming 
m  at  the  window  sae  bright  that  ye  would  have  said  it 
was  aware  of  the  satisfaction  of  Katie  and  mjrsel',  as 
we  saw  it  streamine  upon  the  heap  of  treasure  wkdch 
our  own  industry  had  gathered  together.  It  took  mm- 
from  two  in  the  aftemoon  until  six  at  n^ht  to  eeima 
it ;  for  it  consisted  of  gold,  silver  and  copper;  and  yae 
counted  it  thrice  over,  before  we  made  It  come  fwiee 
to  the  same  sum.  At  last  we  were  satisfied  that  it 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  seveo 
shillings  and  eighteen  pence  half-penny. 

When  I  ascertained  that  the  object  of  my  desire,  nnd 
of  my  late  and  earhr  aavings,  was  aooempliehed,  I  was 
that  happy  that  I  almost  knocked  owre  the  table  wheie 
it  was  all  spread  out,  counted  into  parcels  of  twenty 
shillings.  I  threw  my  araas  round  Katie,  wl'  as  meMtto 
rapture  as  I  did  on  my  first  sunny  day,  when  she  said  s 
"I  wHI,  John;"  for  the  objeet  wasef  herpnmostaift 
and  she  had  the  entire  merit  of  the  transactloB.  It 
was  a  grand  sight  to  see  the  sinking  sun  thmwhis  the- 
shadows  of  the  hundred  and  odd  twenty-sMHIng  towers 
across  the  UUe,  and  to  the  for  side  of  the  floor.  F^olk 
talk  about  the  beauty  of  rainbows,  but  there  never  wa» 
a  rainbow  to  be  compared  wi'  the  appearanee  of  onr 
floor  that  evening,  wi'  a'  the  shadows  of  the  piiea  e# 
siller  running  across  it  That  was  my  fourth  waMOkY 
day. 
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Findlnff  that  1  was  now  a  man  of  capital,  I  took  a 
ahop  in  tne  front  street,  and  commenced  bualneas  aa  a 
maiater  boot  and  ehoe-maker.  Katie  was  remarkably 
dril  in  the  shop,  and  I  always  tried  to  put  good  stuff 
into  the  hands  of  customers,  so  tliat  in  a  very  short 
time  1  cajTied  on  a  veiy  proaperoua  concern.  I  alao 
loae  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  my  fellow  craftamen ; 
and,  wondenul  to  relate !  I  heard  that  it  waa  their  de- 
termination to  elect  me  to  the  high  and  honorable  office 
of  deacon  of  the  corporation  of  our  ancient  and  respect- 
able trade,  in  tlie  ancient  burgh  of  Peebles. 

This  waa  a  height  to  which  my  ambition  never  could 
have  aspired,  umT when  I  heard  of  the  intention  of  the 
brethren,  it  rsally  made  me  that  I  couldna  aleep.  It 
made  me  not  only  dream  that  I  was  a  deacon,  but  a 
king,  a  prince,  a  bashaw— «  dear  fcena  what — ^bnt  any- 
thing but  plain  John  Brotberton.  I  thought  it  v^aa  a 
hoax  that  some  of  the  craft  were  wishing  to  play  off  on 
me ;  therefore,  I  spoke  of  the  subject  with  great  cau- 
tion. But  when  it  was  put  into  my  head,  there  was 
nothing  on  earth  that  I  so  much  deaired.  I  thought 
what  an  honor  it  would  be,  when  I  was  dead  and  gone, 
for  my  son  to  be  able  to  say :  "  My  &ther  was  deacon 
of  the  andent  company  of  cotdwamers  in  Peebles." 

'*  What  a  aound  that  will  have."  thoneht  I.  On  the 
morning  of  the  election  I  awoke,  fearing,  believing, 
hoping,  trembling.  I  could  hardly  put  on  my  clothea. 
However,  the  choosing  of  office-bearers  began,  and  I 
was  declared  duly  elected  deacon  of  the  company  of 
oordwainers.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  refrained 
from  clapping  my  hands  in  the  court,  and  I  am  posi- 
tive I  would  not  have  been  able  to  doit,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  brethren  came  crowding  round  me  to  shake 
hands  wi'  me. 

I  went  home  in  very  high  dee,  as  ^e  may  well  sup- 
pose, and  Katie  met  me  wr  great  ioy  in  her  looks, 
when  the  supper  was  set  upon  the  table — "Katie,  my 
dear,"  said  I,  "  send  out  for  a  bottle  of  stronff  ale." 

"  A  bottle  of  strong  ale,  John  7*  quoth  she  in  sur- 
prise; "remember  that  though  ye  hae  been  appointed 
deacon  o'  the  shoe-makers,  ye  are  but  a  mortal  man  I 
Remember,  John,  that  it  was  bv  drinking  wholesome 
water,  wi'  pickles  of  oatmeal  in  it,  that  enabled  you  to 
save  a  hundred  pounds,  and  so  to  become  deacon  of 
the  trade.  But  had  ye  sent  for  bottles  of  strong  ale  to 
your  supper,  ye  would  neither  have  saved  the  one,  nor 
been  made  the  other.  Na,  na,  John,  think  nae  mair 
about  ale." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  I,  "ye  are  right,  Katie— I  canna 
deny  it." 

lliat  was  what  I  call  my  fifth  sunny  day—a  remark- 
able day  in  my  existence,  standing  out  from  among  the 
rest,  and  crowned  wi'  happiness. 


THE  MISER'S   WIFE. 

BT   BLIZABXTH     0AKX6     SMITH. 

It  was  certainly  most  provoking  that  the  pretty  Mrs. 
Q.  would  parade  so  often  her  little  nnind,  handsome 
figvra  In  the  door  of  their  little  grocery  and  fiincy 
giMNia  ehop,  to  the  evident  disquietude  of  her  husband 
and  the  annoyance  of  sundry  beaux,  who  locked  on  her 
beauty  and  thought  of  Hespeilan  fruit,  so  virell  was  she 
marded  by  a  vigilant  husband  and  her  own  ianoeent 
heart.  Anna  waa  neaiiy  thirty  years  younger  than  her 
husband,  a  little  thin  keen-eyed  old  man.  supposed  to 
be  worth  a  bank  of  money,  bat  as  nobody  knew  how 
much,  every  one  gave  the  sum  according  to  hia  or  her 
ideaa  in  such  matters.  All  however,  agreed  he  waa  a 
ilch  man,  and  Anna  married  him  beosuse  foisooth  the 
old  man  aaked  her  to  have  him,  and  because  her  little 
haad  had  got  filled  with  thoughts  of  gay  ribbons,  hand- 
some ahoea  for  her  little  feet,  and  handsome  dieaiea  to 
show  off  her  pretty  ahapes.  Though  it  puszled  her 
Uttte  bndn  for  a  while  to  know  why  heahouki  want  her 
f&r  a  vrlfe,  yet  a  glance  at  her  looking-glaas  aolved  the 
blem  at  once,  and  she  smiled  at  her  own  prettineas, 
t  the  thottffht  that  her  influence  would  make  him  a 
ROUS  aociai  being,  capable  of  loving  and  being  be- 
d,  and  ahe  would  have  hia  neglected  houae  newly 
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fundahed,  and  painted,  and  she  would  have  little  ] 

ttosi  and  widk  and  ride,  and  have  abwidaiice  of  i 


and  ele|ast  dotfalng.  *Twas  a  brilliant  vision,  and  ahe 
would  have  him  by  all  means.  I\ow  it  so  hsppened, 
that  not  one  of  these  thinga  had  entered  into  the  cogi- 
tations of  Mr.  O.  The  gii  I  was  well  enough,  he  thought ; 
she  had  a  good-natured  look  that  pleased  him,  but  she 
had  other  qualities  that  pleased  him  better.  He  had 
heard  the  school-master  say  she  was  capital  at  figures, 
and  he  had  seen  her  penmanship  and  knew  she  wrote  a 
fair  round  hand.  So  he  calculated  the  expenae  of 
keeping  a  clerk  and  a  houaekeeper,  and  he  found  a  wife 
who  could  help  tend  hia  shop  and  look  aAier  his  bouao 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  much  the  cheapest;  and  he 
determined  forthwith  to  make  the  experiment.  Anna 
knew  nothin?  of  all  this^  and  ahe  manied  him  without 
hesitation.  Week  after  week  passed  on  and  Anna  wise 
astonished  to  find  she  had  no  more  influenoe  over  her 
husband  than  over  one  of  Ua  sucar  casks.  Eveiything 
was  lodced  as  snoff  fifom  her  aa  from  anybody  elae,  um 
as  for  his  purse,  she  had*nt  seen  a  farthing  from  it. 
What  was  she  to  do  7  Her  wedding  clothes  had  beea 
worn  everywhere.  She  had  been  tM  a  hundred  times 
how  becoming  they  were,  and  she  was  sick  of  the 
sound.  And  then  they  began  to  look  a  little  shabby. 
She  began  to  pout,  and  sometimes  fairly  ciled  with 
vexation.  She  might  aa  well  have  pouted  for  an  owl 
to  see  her.  1 1  is  doubtful  whether  he  observed  it  She 
grew  pale  and  nervous,  and  went  to  bed  one  day  and 
sent  word  to  him  he  must  get  a  housekeeper,  for  ahe 
was  sick.  The  old  man  vraa  astounded.  He  had  juat 
dismissed  his  clerk,  hoping  by  the  help  of  his  wife  in 
the  shop  to  set  along  without  one,  thus  carrylnff  into 
effect  his  original  purpose  of  dispensine  with  clencand 
housekeeper  too.  And  now  the  thought  of  having  to 
hire  both  again,  went  like  a  dasger  to  his  heart  What 
was  he  to  do?  He  hastened  to  her  bedside.  Poor 
Anna  was  weeping  bitterly.  His  heart  waa  touched. 
He  put  his  hand  ioto  his  pocket,  and  taking  outafour- 

Eence  ha'penny,  pressed  it  without  speaking,  into  her 
end.  Anna  looked  up  and  a  suppressed  smile  almost 
played  over  her  features.  If  she  were  sick,  the  round 
fair  cheek  and  little  dimpled  hand  looked  strangely 
comfortable.  She  looked  at  the  fourpence  and  thought 
how  very  little  it  would  buy,  and  she  burst  into  another 
flood  of  tears.  Mr.-  O.  figetted  and  fumbled  in  hia 
pockets;  he  had  never  seen  her  set  so  before.  Anna, 
I've  dismissed  my  clerk  and  there's  nobody  in  the  shop. 
I  thought  you  could  help  me  tend  and  keep  the  ac- 
counts so  tnat  I  could  do  without  one ;  but  ir  you  are 
goinff  to  be  sick,  I  shall  have  to  go  risht  off  and  hire 
another.  Her  face  brightened.  It  will  be  cheaper  for- 
you  to  employ  me  than  another,  said  she.  O  yes.  we 
could  get  along  very  snug  if  you'll  help  me  in  the  shop. 
Well,  ril  do  the  best  I  can  in  the  house  and  shop  too, 
for  82,00  a  week.  Two  dollars  a  week !  ejaculated  the 
husband,  eyeing  with  a  wishful  look  the  fourpence 
ha'penny  his  wife  was  carelessly  twirling  in  her  taper 
fingers.  Two  dollars  a  week  to  my  own  wife,  and  sup- 
port her  into  the  bargain  I  Anna  turned  up  her  little 
nose  at  the  idea  of  support.  Well,  said  she,  carelessly 
turning  her  head  on  one  side,  you  can  get  another;  his 
board  will  be  something  though.  Yes,  I  know  that, 
more  than  his  wages.  These  fellows  turn  up  their 
noses  at  cood  plain  food,  such  as  is  wholesome  to  be 
eaten,  and  you  indulge  them  too  much  in  their  dainty 
irreediness.  But,  Anna,  how  often  must  I  pay  you  1 
I  suppose  it  would  be  cheaper  at  that  than  to  get  a 
clerk.  Every  Saturday,  answered  Anna,  with  a  quist 
composure.  I  should'nt  work  a  second  week  tlH  the 
first  was  paid.  Mr.  O.  groaned  aloud.  Anna,  what' 
will  folks  say  of  it  1  Pay  my  own  wife  I  Anna,  I  have 
to  work  hard,  I  should  think  you  would  be  willing  te  * 
help  me  without  pay.  I  married  you  because  I  thought 
you  superior  to  the  rest  of  women,  and  now  you  serve  • 
me  so.  His  hand  unconsciously  clinched  his  pocket 
and  his  head  sunk  upon  the  bed.  Anna  was  immova- 
ble. You  can  get  another  clerk,  and  not  pay  your 
money  to  me.  Yes,  but  the  board,  and  the  waste. 
Anna,  I  will  pay  it  to  you,  and  I  will  fix  you  a  box  with 
a  hole  in  the  cover  just  large  enough  to  arop  the  money 
in ;  you  can  keep  ft  then,  and  not  spend  it  for  foolisn 
things.  Anna  tried  to  suppress  a  laueh ;  and  started, 
considering  her  sickness,  with  amazing  alacrity  from 
her  bed.  She  waa  forthwith  installed  into  the  myste- 
lies  of  shop-keeping.    Her  books  were  kept  hi  the 


ai* 
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and  good  oyoo  worejuot  tho  tUafs  in  Mttnt  i 
plno  ood  ribbonk  Tlio  oM  maa's  enoloiiion  iD( 
lUly.  Money  novor  cnne  in  so  Cut  before.  We  wlU 
not  presuma  to  tell  how  it  wne,  but  nenroely  ever  did  a 
paaaer  by  catch  a  attmpae  of  Anna,  as  ahe  aiood  care- 
baaly  leanfaif  agaCnat  the  poat  of  the  door,  with  one 
Iktie  foot  haTf  proieetiag  over  the  aiU,  but  he  auddanly 


bathoocht  himaeif  ol  the  neoeaaity  of  purchaaing  a 

loket^andkerehiei;  a  fisw  eeganu  or  aome  buitona  for 

Some  however,  came  in  for  no  other  oatenaible 


pnoket^l 
atooat. 


pnrpoae  than  to  chat  a  while  with  the  grocer'a  pretty 
wAfa,  and  adodre  her  fine  eyea.  Often,  and  often  did 
poor  Mr.  O.  fed  that  he  aaved  nothing  bat  the  board  of 
»derk,  and  the  constant  vkilance  he  was  obliged  to 
eierdae  waa  more  than  eoittvalent  to  tliat.  But  then 
Ida  bualneaa  waa  better  and  hiaaceoimtaiB  better  order. 
8a  al^  wearying  himaeif  with  remonatmncea,  he  only 
gfoaned  in  sUenoa  The  money-box  he  had  made  for 
Anim,  contained  nothing  but  his  first  and  last  gift,  the 
fonrpence  ha'penny,  and  in  apite  of  all  he  coiUd  urge 
ta  the  contrary,  Anna  had  expended  a  part  of  her 
weekly  wagea  m  painting  and  new  furnishing  their 
Utile  parior,  to  aay  nothhig  of  the  new  sowns  and  bon- 
DBts  and  ribbons  with  which  she  embellished  her  own 
pratty  figure.  She  waa  rigoroualy  punctual  in  exact- 
ing her  whole  wages  every  Saturday,  and  the  poor  old 
man  waa  obliged  to  comply  on  pain  of  fosing  ner  ser- 
vieea  for  the  next  week.  Anna  was  slways  good  na- 
twed,  managing  thinga  in  her  own  way,  hearing  his 
l«ng  lecturea  and  reproofs  with  the  most  immovable 
nhifoaophy,  and  hia  groans  and  wailinga  over  her  ex- 
tHKVMattca  with  the  firmnaaa  of  a  stoic.  She  never 
thov^tof  reaaoniog  with  hira  or  rebelling  at  his  un- 
CMUoionablelong  Phlilipics  on  the  extravagance  of  the 
«g&  She  a4)uated  tlie  rich  braida  of  her  hur,  arranged 
her  muaiina.  and  altered  and  fixed,  till  all  looked  be- 
coming, with  perfect  noDchalence.  He  lectured  and 
ahe  Uatened,  and  so  it  paasad  day  after  day.  'TIs  true 
whan  he  heard  the  merry  tones  of  her  voke  half  ban- 
taiing  with  a  customer  he  vnouU  seem  to  be  on  nettles 
tilt  ho  wasgonoi  He  oflen  uiged  her  to  keep  out  of 
the  shop  door,  and  not  peep  so  often  from  the  window. 
Bat  all  to  no  pvpoaa;  ahe  had  a  preMy  feee,  and  she 
woold  show  it ;  a  becoming  dress,  ana  the  neiahbora 
.  ahonld  know  it  The  men  might  admire,  and  the  w<k 
man  envy.  Sometimes  the  poor  fffocer  would  just  get 
Ua  head  down  into  the  pork  barrel  to  weigh  a  piece  for 
tlia  purchaaer.  when  the  lively  tones  of  Ua  wife's  voice 
'vmald  arrest  ms  ear,  and  in  hia  eagerness  to  see  who 
aha  waa  taUdag  to^  down  would  go  the  piece  of  pork, 
apniteiing  the  biine  in  every  direetion  and  wasting,  salt 
onongh  for  a  man's  dinner.  He  once  waated  two  or 
thne  gaUona  of  mdaaaea,  a  loas  which. he  deplored  for 
naontha  afterward,  in  hia  eagemeaa  to  run  up  stairs  to 
see  who  waa  talking  with  hia  wife,  and  the  meaaure  in 
the  mean  while  was  deposldng  all  it  could  not  hold  on 
the  cellar  ikx)r.  He  spilt  the  sugar,  acattezed  the  tea, 
and  aU  on  his  wlfe*a  account.  Sne  kept  him  in  a  con- 
atant  fidget,  while  die  aeemed  entirely  undi8turi>ed 
baradf.  Some  of  my  readers,  perhaps,  wUI  think  ttttle 
Anna  a  marrdlousty  happy  wife,  while  some  will  be- 
lieve she  had  a  goodly  share  of  tnds.  Some  will  oom- 
ndwwaln  the  condition  of  poor  Mr.  O.,  while  others  wiU 
l>dfeve  he  deserved  it.  At  any  rate,  if  their  lives  an- 
aweeed  no  other  puipoaa,  they  served  t»  teach  them 
one  general  truth,  viz,  that  the  auperannuated  old  mi- 
ser who  maiiiea  a  giddy  girl,  hoplnff  to  make  a  saving 
in  expcaiditnre,.wiirgenerBtty  find  otmself  wofuUy  mis- 
tahei^  and  the  ineonddarats  girl  who  marriea  without 
aifecoon  or  respect,  only  with  the  hope  of  gratifying  a 
amy  vanity,  wlB  be  pretty  sure  to  urtsh  her  cake  was 
ibugh  again. 


TO  JULIET.  — A  MoimiiouonT. 

» In  yonder  tapeHs  waniog  light, 
An  image  of  my  heart  (  aee ; 

It  buzBi  amid  a  lonely  night— 
Ita  life  the  love  of  thee. 

The  ateadrast  light  ita  paaalon  taXca, 
Bm  alowly  vraatea  while  it  Hlomea ; 

And  while  my  very  llfs  it  makea, 
My  lift  Haetf  eoaniBMfc*« 


A  TAi.E  OF  AN  OLD  HlOHLAliDSA. 

BT  JAKSS  BOGO,  TB*  STTBICK  SBSPBXXD. ' 

Wnrni  I  fvna  a  ahepherd  at  WillaBdee,  there  43amet« 
that  plaoain  the  aummer  of  1789  a  little  dd  Highhuadart 
whoae  name  fvna  AleTandn-  Stewart,  but  who  had  all 
his  life  been  diatingniahed  by  the  name  of  Bdg,  feoaa 
hia  fedier'a  fe»i.  He  remained  with  ua  all  suflMner 
and  harveat,  and  I  think  I  never  waa  so  sorry  at  part- 
ing with  a  neighbor  aervantof  the  aame  aax  b^tue. 
He  was  what  the  reat  of  the  aervaata  called  "  a  shrewd 
sendble  body;"  indeed  fer— far  above  the  people  of 
that  raidL  in  Scotland.  He  had  aerred  both  in  Amad* 
ca  and  at  Olbrdlar,  and  told  me  vponderful  atorieaoC 
both.  The  rest  of  the  servants  accounted  all  thaaa 
stories  lies:  but  not  so  with  me;  I  swallowed  them  all 
aa  genuine  truth;  and  If  they  were  not  no,  ti^y  cer- 
tainly told  very  Uke  truth. 

**  How  did  yon  come  to  loae  all  your  fore-taeth, 
Boig?"  aaid  I  to  hira  one  day,  as  we  were  reanlnff  to- 
gether. He  instantly  hid  hfe  dckle  oo  his  ahonldaT, 
put  a  hand  to  each  side,  felt  bis  month  with  hia  fen- 
finger,  and  add.  '*  Why.  boy,  I  kwt  them  at  Gibmllar 
by  a  very  dngular  aecideBt.  You  aee,  I  vraa  atationed 
at  a  cannon  on  the  countetmnre,  aad  bv  there  comea-ft 
Spanish  twenty*six  pounder,  with  such  a  d^  whiasft 
that  the  very  wind  ot  it  threw  me  twenty  yards  to  tlia 
left-abottt  away  from  the  battlement,  where,  fdling  on 
the  pavement,  1  knocked  out  the  whole  of  my  leeth  as 
you  aee." 

<*  How  did  you  come  to  know  tlie  weight  of  the  bail 
so  exactly,  BdgT' 

"  Why,  becauae  I  weighed  it" 

"  Weighed  it  1  How  dki  you  catoh  it  going  at  audi  a 
rater' 

"O I  bless  your  aouL  boy,  it  stniek  tiie  rock rlg^t 
behind  my  station,  and  killed  two  men  in  rebounding^ 
and  so,  he  having  proved  such  an  extraordinary  fellow^ 
we  weighed  him.  We  gathered  up  their  baUa  as  thick 
as  peaa  and  gioata,  and  mtanied  them  again  with  in- 
taieat." 

But  the  atory  which  I  act  out  with  a  daaign  oC  td- 

rdtlmeaf 


ling  waa  one  which  I  made  him  tell  aeverd  i 
fuS  which  ha  did  with  no  vaiiatton  thatloouldi 
He  waa  witness  to  all  the  tmnaactiona  himseli;  aa  far 
aa  a  livery-aervant  could  be  witneaa  to  them,  and  thnna 
often  know  more  of  tiie  aeerete  and  conceraa  of  a. 
family,  than  thdr  most  intimate  acqudntancca  do.  i 
cannot  vouch  fer  the  truth  of  the  narradve,  having  no 
authority  for  it  but  Boig's  words;  it  is  therefore  wilhr 
dlAdeaee  that  I  mention  tlie  namea  and  titlea  of  tfee 
actors ;  but  without  doing  so  I  cannot  tell  the  aloiy  st 
dl,  which  I  shall  give  In  very  nearly  hia  own  wordn. 
I  cannot  concdve  who  Lady  Livingaton  vraa;  the  rest 
of  the  namea  will  anawer  for  thamadvea  if  auch  mes 
redly  were— fer  I  do  not  know. 

"I  waa  chief  servant  with  old  LadrLWingstoik  la 
Edinburgh  for  muiy  yean,  and  was  frequently  tmatad 
by  gentlemen  with  messages  and  lettera  to  her  neioe 
^itara  Stewart,  by  far  the  graateat  beauty  of  her^lair. 
She  waa  held  up  beaido  aa  a  great  fortum;  bntaa^to 
that  I  can  aay  nothtngr.  She  waa  hdnaa  to  hea  awd^. 
that  is  certein— «nd  I  believe  to  soma  triiin«  asiniav 
about  PerthaMra.  However,  slw  had  pfentyaf  adfeoas^ 
for  I  bdteve  there  waa  not  a  young  noMeniasin  tiaa 
kingdam  whoever  aaw  her  feee,  that  did  not  fett  ia 
lovewkhhar.  It  aeemed  to  be  the  feahion  of  the  d^^ 
to  be  in  love  wi^  Barbara ;  and  tobe8een.wit]|^nrlB. 


public  waa  snlBdent  to  iBtmdnoe  a  youngi 
gented  aadety.    Thoaa  were  grand  daya  fer  ma,  isr  i 
took  biibea  tnm  everybody  and  asrred  nobody.    I^adir 
Livingaton  vraa  strict  and  severe  on  the  benvt]^  aanas 
qnenUy  there  were  pdvato  appointmento  to  naka,  aa* 
blttetdoux  without  end  to  didtver,  by  which  l^ 
only  ploflter  beside  my  young  miatreaa,  to  ' 
seals  poured  in  of  the  richest  value. 

**  As  fer  aa  I  could  judge  of  Miss  Stewart,  i 
exoeedingly  irolatile  and  gdlanddi.    She  toved  I 
about  with  handsome  young  gentlemen,  and  vdth  a»» 
btemen  in  particular ;  and  whether  or  not  aha  meaat^^ 
give  them  all  encouragement  I  cannot  tdl,  bat  it  wmp 
manifeat  that  the  greater  part  of  them  though!  tlwgr 
vrere  encouraged,  and  perserered  in  tlieir  attanlf 

<«Bttt  of  all  the  aaitaca^  Captain  .'         "" 


A  TA«  €ir  Air  CL^  ttmrn^n^tmu 


M^ 


Bon  to  the  Earl  of  MeUbrd,  was  the  farorlte  with  Lady 
livlngston.  Her  high  notions  of  nobie  descent,  an- 
cient and  lUgnified  Uneage,  with  prospects  of  future 
greatness,  secured  her  interest  in  his  laror ;  and  she 
ceased  not  teasing  her  niece  early  and  late  about  the 
Captain's  high  qiMlities.  Barbara  had  nothing  to  say 
against  them.  She  seemed  quite  inctfflTerent,  and  liked 
faun  just  as  well  as  any  other,  answering  her  aunt  with 
some  eenertl  remark,  as»  '  uideed !  is  he  so  very  ae- 
oompluhed  1  Wel^  I  declsre  I  riiould  hardly  have  dis- 
cbrered  it,  if  you  had  not  told  me.  Thsnk  you,  my 
dear  aunt :'  or,  *  Well,  I  believe  it  How  can  I  do  other- 
wise, when  my  dear  aunt  tells  me  sol  The  young  sol- 
dier is  good  enouffh.  vrithont  doubt,  to  those  who  love 
him;  and  too  good  tor  those  who  love  him  and  cannot 
get  him  I  Heigh-ho  r 

"  *  Well,  Baby,  my  dear,  I  have  no  wish  to  force 
your  inclinations;  but  I  have  more  nieces  than  you, 
that  is  some  comfort,  you  know ;  and  if  you  are  deter- 
inined  to  live  and  die  an  old  maid — ' 

' "  *0 !  shockin? !'  screamed  Barbara,  < I  live  and  die 
ail  old  maid  7  I  declare  I  shall  faint !— O !  Dear  aunt, 
what  thought  of  me  brought  such  a  horrid  expression 
into  your  mouth  1  He— he — ^he !  Live  and  die-^an  old 
maid!  (a  JirUk,)  Boig,  I  beseech  you,  so  with  my 
compliments  to  Captain  Dnxmmond,  ana  desire  him 
to  oome  here  on  the  instant.  What  do  you  laugh  at, 
]rou  impertinent  dog  V 

**  *  I  beg  your  panion.  Miss  Barbara,'  said  I,  *  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  ereat  breach  of  good  manners,  but  on 
my  soul  1  couianot  help  it.  Tour  terrible  hurry  In 
sending  for  Captain  Drummond— are  you  quite  seri- 
ous T 

" '  Tes,  perfectly  serious.  Tell  him  that  I  have 
something  very  serious  to  say  to  him,  and  my  aunt 
has  something  very  particular  to  say  to  him.' 

"  <  But  are  you  quite  sure,  madam,  that  I  shall  get 
into  the  castle  at  this  late  hour  7  or,  that  if  I  were  to 
get  in,  that  it  is  probable  he  wUl  get  out  V 

«  <  He  can  come  over  the  wall,  you  know.  Yon  can 
let  liim  down  bv  a  rope.  Be  sure  to  take  a  cood  long 
strong  rope  with  you  :  for  he  must  come,  that's  flat. 
My  aant  lias  given  me  such  a  fright,  that  I  shall  not 
get  out  of  it  aiain  till  I  am  married.  Oo  instantly,  for 
I  wish  to  see  ther  Captain  first,  who  is  so  agreeable  to 
Illy  aunt;  for  the  first  man  that  pops  the  question  to 
me  now,  FIl  chap  him--that  I  will.' 

"  '  Was  there  ever  such  a  madcap  T  exclaimed  Lady 
Livingston,  holding  up  her  hands.  *Take  away  these 
things,  Boig,  and  go  to  your  bed.  Does  the  buoyant 
iUe  suppose  that  she  is  to  make  fools  of  herself  and  me? 
rn  teach  her  otherwise !  Whatever  is  done  under  my 
roof  shall  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  What !  send 
for  a  young  officer  express  after  supper  7— The  girfs 
dlstmcted !— moon-struck  I' 

"  Barbara  was  evidently  enjoying  her  freak  and  her 
amtfs  loss  of  temper;  for,  as  I  was  retiring,  she  cast 
to  me  a  look  so  lanextishing,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
sly,  that  I  was  speeding  out  at  the  door  for  fear  of  again 
borstittg  forth  with  laughter.  But  she  called  me  back, 
and,  continuing  the  same  expression  of  countenance, 
said  *  Boig— I  say,  Boig !— Hem !  Pray  have  ym  ever 
thoncht  of  marrying  V 

'*  'This  was  said  In  a  manner  eonveyinr  the  insinna- 
tion  that  in  her  foiiom  circumstances  she  would  wU- 
iin^y  marry  me  that  very  night.  The  old  lady  sprang 
to  ncr  feet  in  a  great  rage,  or  rather  consternation, 
thinking  her  darlina  niece  seized  by  a  fit  of  lunacy.  I 
clashed  the  door  close  behind  me,  and  fled,  actually 
perspiring  with  suppressed  laughter.  It  is  nothing  to 
tell  the  story,  but  had  you  seen  it  acted,  as  I  did,  it 
was  exquisite. 

"  The  next  dav  Captain  Drummond  came ;  whether 
sent  for  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  I  suspect  that  he  was, 
jjr  one  of  the  girls  brought  in  a  caddie  after  breakfast. 
He  remained  ^th  the  ladies  all  the  forenoon,  and  they 
were  denied  to  every  one  else.  I  was  only  once  In 
with  a  chicken  and  some  wine,  and  shall  never  forget 
the  scene.  There  was  my  lady  sitting  with  all  the  im- 
portance of  a  ffpeat  diplomatist,  turning  her  benevolent 
looks  on  the  *  honorable  Captain,'  as  she  always  styled 
nhn.  There  was  Barbara,  with  looks  as  demure  as  a 
devotee's,  and  as  innocent  as  a  lamb ;  but  well  could  I 
aee  the  luiUng  mischief  in  them,  and  that  she  was 


playing  the  devil  with  Captain  Dnaumtmdfm  haart; 
mialeuing  him  in  the  most  seriotM  concern  of  Mfe,  and 
actually  doing  all  that  aha  could  to  make  a  fool  o.  nimi 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  gaiing  on  her  wi^  a. 
fondness  which  I  never  saw  equalled. 

"I  don't  know  what  passed  that  day :  I  would  have 
given  anytiiing  in  life  to  have  heard,  but  could  not.  I 
rather  supposs  that  the  minx  was  cairying  on  th# 
same  lesson  as  the  evening  before,  and  was  all  eom«- 
plaisance  and  condescension.  Certain  it  is,  the  match 
was  ooncloded  that  day,  for  so  it  afterward  appeared! 
at  leaat  that  Captain  Drummond  supposed  the  matciv 
concluded :  that  there  was  another  supposed  no  such 
thing  I  was  quite  convinced.  I  knew  her  well  I  A 
finer  form  or  lovelier,  sure  I'  never  beheld ;  but  thero 
was  a  piquancy  and  sly  restless  mischievoasness  in 
her  disposlf  ion  quite  peculiar.  She  flannted  and  dashed 
on  as  usual  without  the  least  difierence,  andnriih  mucli 
less  restraint  from  her  old  aunt,  who  was  pleased  witlv 
her  dariing's  complaisanee.  And,  moreover,  the  divis- 
ion of  the  42d  regiment  then  in  the  castle  waa  ordered 
into  Sussex  to  join  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  so  that 
Captain  Drummond  was  separated  from  Ida  adored 
Miss  Stewart  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time.  It  made 
no  difference  with  Barbara.  Gfn  she  went  receiving 
new  lovera  almost  every  day,  and  treating  them  even 
more  kindiv  than  before. 

"The  piindpal  lover  now  was  Mr.  John  Lion,  Uke* 
wise  a  sprig  of^nobility ;  a  great  poppy,  very  handsome^ 
proud,  and  overbearing,  and  rather  kept  other  lovevs 
aloof  by  his  boldness  and  importance  than  tried  «» 
make  an  impression  on  the  lady's  heart  bv  kindnesS' 
and  condescension/  Whether  she  ever  cherislied  a 
thouffht  of  marrying  this  young  man  or  not,  it  is  im- 
possR>le  to  say,  for  no  living  man  could  caltmlate  on 
her  motives  from  her  actions.  Perhaps  she  did ;  far 
the  greatest  coquette  keeps  an  eye  forward  to  marriaffo 
as  the  ne  plus  uitrt^  of  gaUantry.  She  gave  him  at  tAs  ^ 
time  decidedly  the  preference  to  all  others,  of  whieh  ha* 
made  a  very  haughty  use,  pushing  himself  between  her' 
and  other  nllants  wlihont  ceremony,  saving  oidy  sav- 
ng,  *  Beg^g  your  pardeO}  sir,"  or  sometlung  to  tn#> 
same  purpose. 

"Matten  were  In  this  state,  when  there  arrived  from 
London  an  Honorable  Mr.  John  Drummond,  who 
brought  several  leUen  of  introduction  from  noMeieco* 
bite  families  there,  and,  among  others,  one  to.  Lady 
Livingston,  stating  that  he  was  only  son  to  the  lata 
Edward  Drummond,  Duke  of  Perth,  and  the  lineal 
heir  of  the  great  Perth  estates,  on  the  removal  of  tha 
forfeitures,  which  was  then  under  consideiation.   The 


younff  man  was  in  consequence  of  this  ffreatly  ea* 
ressed,  and  by  none  more  than  bv  Lady  Livingston, 
who  sll  but  worehipped  him.    He  had  been  bom  and 


bred  in  France,  and  was  a  thorough  F^eDchman— all 
flattery,  wit,  and  good-humoi^  and  the  veiy  man  for 
Barbara  Stewart.*^ 

Here  my  description  falls  far  diort  of  the  oridnal 
stoiv-seller,  for  he  had  all  the  Frenchman's  motkms^ 
his  bows,  his  capers,  and  his  wit,  which  was  ten  timea 
more  diverting  in  his  broken  English  and  French 
mixed.  I  used  to  laugh  immoderatelv  at  Boig's  exhi» 
bition  of  the  Duke  of  Perth;  his  goo<^humor  with  the 

ounff  lady,  and  his  flattery  of  the  old  one.    It  must 
Ave  been  exquisite  1 

"Well,  truth  to  say\  he  was  at  onco  tha  adopted- 
sweetheart  ;  for  to  see  Barbara  Stewart  waa  to  be  in  ' 
love  with  her;  and  this  great  heir  to  the  P^rth  eatatea 
being  taken  captive  at  once,  plied  his  flattery,  hia 
bows,  and  his  fantastic  motions,  with  so  good  an  ef- 
fect, that  Barbara  Stewart  actuallv  waa  won,  to  tba 
great  delight  of  Lady  Livingston,  who  thought  no  mora- 
of  Captain  Drummond,  Highland  cousin  to  tha  new 
wooer ;  but  acouiesoed  most  liberally  in  his  proposala. 

**  But  then  Mr.  Lion  had  gained  a  real  or  supposed 
footing,  and  his  pride  and  contumacy  ware  not  likely 
to  be  easily  overborne.  Of  this  Mr.  Drummond  knew 
nothing,  but  gallanted  his  beloved  openly,  to  the  great 
despite  of  many  a  love-lorn  youth.    Tney  visltd  to»  - 

ther  many  of  the  old  jacoUte  familiea ;  and  at  Lord 

kilo's  fell  in  with  Lion,  who  evidently  laid  himself 
out  to  insult  the  new  favorite,  and  even  condescended 
to  the  meanness  of  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  tha 
Duck  de  Pert    Drumnwiid,  howetvci^  put  off  avaiyw 
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thing  with  Bome  reply  that  set  the  whole  oartv  in  a 
roar  of  laughter :  he  held  up  his  hands,  straddled  with 
his  knees,  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes, '  Ha !  Due 
de  Pert !  Very  happee !— fixcesse  propre  I— Tank  you. 
Monsieur  Lyong  f  Much  obUxer ! — Great  obligationg.' 

"The  next  day  being  fine,  Mr.  Dnimmond  and  Bar- 
bara went  out  to  take  a  private  walk,  and  at  the  south 
point  of  a  place  called  Bumsfield  Links  Mr.  Lion  came 
up  with  theuL  He  called  at  Lady  Livingston's  house 
in  the  Horse-wynd.  I  answered  the  ooor.  and  told 
him  which  way  the  lovers  had  gone.  He  followed,  ap- 
parently  in  a  bad  humor ;  and  overtaking  them  at  the 
place  mentioned,  he  as  usual  pushed  himself  rudely  in 
between  them  with  a  "  Begguog  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
if  you  please.' 

"  *  Wat !  I  plaise  ?  Noo ;  I  plaise  no  such  ting.  And 
'  I  vill  see  vou  to  damnation  before  I  soumettre  to  anv 
soosh  traltement    So  stand  you  aside  like  a  gentil- 
homme.* 

"  At  the  same  time,  Barbara  drew  her  afrested  arm 
from  Lion,  and  said,  *  Pray,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  Mr«  Lion?  Who  gave  you  a  right  to  take  such 
freedoms  with  me  V 

"  *  Who  gave  me  a  right,  madam  I*  exclaimed  he, 
fiercely. 

"  '  Av,  who  give  you  de  right,  sir  1*  asked  the  French- 
man. '^  vas  it  de  ladee  1  Or  vap  it  11  Because  vidout 
de  oae  or  de  oder,  or  l>ot,  you  cannot  be  here.'  And 
with  that  he  again  took  Miss  Barbara  Stewart's  wil- 
ling arm.  Lion  was  galled  beyond  what  his  proud  and 
insolent  nature  could  endure ;  and  cursing  Dnimmond 
for  an  impostor,  he  struck  him  a  violent  blow,  bidding 
him  make  the  best  of  that  he  could. 

"  *  Sir,  I  will  not  fight  like  a  begaar ;  but  If  you  be  a 
ffentilhomme,  vich  I  now  see  rou  are  not,  please  to 
draw  out  your  rapiere,  and  I  wUI  trust  you  trou  and 
trou  de  bodee  1  O !  you  have  no  weapons  1  Noo,  you 
come  out  like  blackmoor-gnard,  to  beat  gentilhomme 
dat  hare  weapons,  tinking  you  safe.  But  do  you  take 
dat  and  dat ;'  and  with  that,  Dnimmond  gave  him  two 
hearty  kicks,  presenting  at  the  same  time  his  sharp 
rapier  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  for  his 
antagonist  to  return  them. 

"  There  was  now  no  alternative.  A  challenge  from 
Lion  was  the  consequence.  The  Master  of  RoUo  and 
Dr.  Graham  were  the  seconds.  The  rivals  met  that 
eveniag  on  the  spot  where  they  had  quarrelled ;  and 
Drummond,  having  the  choice  of  weapons,  chose  the 
rapiei^-'  By  de  cause  dat  he  noo  oder  along  vit  him, 
and  it  void  do,'  he  said. 

"  Lion  acquiesced  without  hesitation,  and  soon  proved 
that  he  was  no  novice  in  the  art.  They  fouffht  with 
ffreat  coolness  and  caution,  and  with  as  much  ease  as 
ff  they  had  been  playing  with  foils.  Lion  drew  the 
first  blood,  wounding  Mr.  Drummond  rather  slightly 
below  the  right  arm  and  across  the  shoulder.  The 
Master  of  l^llo  then  interfered,  protesting  against 
further  violence;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  wounded 
acquiesced !  but  the  other  rafused,  saying  it  was  a 
mere  scratch ;  he  would  have  the  insulting  dog's  heart's 
blood.  *  Vat !  doo  you  sav  boo  Y  cried  Drummond  ; 
*  den  for  de  dernier  resorte.'^ 

"  They  then  fought  very  hard  and  close  for  the  space 
of  a  ipiQute  and  a  half,  when  Drummond  run  him 
through  the  body ;  and  the  young  man  was  canied 
home  a  corpse.  Drumsaond  retired  to  a  nominal  con- 
cealment for  a  while,  but  on  trial  was  iairiy  exculpated. 
Shortly  aAer  that,  Miss  Barbara  IBtewart  and  he  were 
mairieo. 

"in  the  interim,  word  had  reached  Captain  Drum- 
mond at  head-onartera.  how  matters  were  likely  to  end 
irtth  his  betrotned  ana  his  cousin.  He  therefore  got 
leave  of  absence  for  a  while,  and  posted  to  Edinburgli; 
but  ere  he  arrived  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
He  had  loved  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  noble  nature, 
and  was  so  much  affected  by  Barbara's  deceit  and  in- 

Stitude  that  he  felt  tick,  and  scarcely  spoke  or  saw 
light  for  neariv  a  month.  But  perhaps^  duiing  a 
part  of  this  time,  he  had  been  studying  the  most  am- 
ple revenge,  which  he  soon  found  the  means  of  put- 
ting in  practice.  He  conceived  himself  to  have  been 
axoeedingly  Ul  used  {  and  without  seeing  either  Barba- 
ra or  the  fortunate  lover,  he  again  posted  to  the  regi- 
mont,  and  from  tkMkoa  to  London. 


**  Hitherto  no  one  had  doubted  that  Mr.  John  Drum- 
mond, husband  of  Barbara  Stewart,  was  the  true  and 
lineal  heir  to  the  great  Perth  estate.  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  I  recollect  exactly  the  relationship,  although  often 
minutely  described  to  mo  by  Boig ;  but  I  think  his  ia- 
therwas  uncle  to  James  the  first  duke  of  Perth;  and 
on  the  decease  of  the  latter  at  St.  Germains,  this 
John's  father,  the  Lord  Edward  Drummond,  assumed 
the  title.  He  spent  all  his  life  in  the  interior  of  France 
in  religious  seclusion,  and  this  John  was  the  only  sur- 
viving child  of  him  and  his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  Mid- 
dleton,  both  of  whom  were  dead,  so  that  there  oouid 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  light  of  succession. 

"  Captain  Drammond,  however,  saw  matters  in  m. 
dififerent  light  Although  three  or  four  degrees  forther 
removed,  he  perceived  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  his 
rival  to  adduce  sufficient  evidence  of  his  legitimacy 
from  the  interior  of  France,  considering  the  secluded 
life  of  his  father,  and  the  then  state  of  that  kingdom. 
The  Captain,  sdzlne  the  opportunity,  went  bolder  for- 
ward, and  accused  Ids  rival  as  an  impostor,  and  claim- 
ed the  property  for  himself.  He  having  the  best  ad- 
vocates ofthe  kingdom,  the  Lords  admitted  the  plea» 
and  ordered  the  former  claimant  to  produce  the  prooiGs 
of  his  propinquity. 

*'  Mr.  Drummond  was  astonished  at  the  news.  He 
hastened  to  London,  taking  his  wifo  with  him,  and  from 
thence  to  Douay  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  bom ;  from 
thence  to  Lvons,  in  pursuit  of  proper  witnesses ;  which 
journey  took  him  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  In  the 
mean  ume  Captain  Drummond  had  instituted  a  keen 
inquiry  at  home,  and  had  even  brought  forward  those 
who  deposed  that  Lady  Edward  Drummond  never  had 
a  child ;  and  there  certainly  were  some  letters  pro- 
duced,  which,  if  genuine,  went  far  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  The  consequence  was,  that  before 
John  Drummond's  return  to  England  the  minds  of  the 
Lords  were  made  up  regarding  the  right  of  possession ; 
and  although  they  waited  his  anival.  it  was  more  for 
form's  sake  than  a  persuasion  of  the  validity  of  his 
claims.  He  came  to  London  at  length,  and  produced 
a  register  of  his  birth  from  the  Catholic  College  of 
Douay ;  but  the  other  party  prevailed  in  procuiing  its 
rejection,  owing  to  its  non-correspondence  with  other 
dates.  He  brought  also  plenty  ol  witnesses  who 
proved  his  having  been  brought  up  and  educated  as  the 
8on  of  Lord  Edward  Drummond  and  of  his  wife  Lady 
Elizabeth  Middleton ;  but  they  proved  of  no  avail  le-  ' 
garding  his  birth  by  that  lady,  there  having  been  coun- 
ter-evidence produced  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
was  more  decisive.  The  consequence,  in  short,  was, 
that  after  a  tedious  litigation,  it  was  at  last  finally  de- 
cided in  the  Court  of  Sessions  at  Edinburgh  in  favor 
of  Captain  James  Drummond,  of  the  Meltord  family, 
who  became  thereby  possessed  of  the  Perth  property.'' 

Never  was  a  retaliation  over  a  successful  rival  in 
love  more  complete  than  this  was,  as  it  left  John  Dnim- 
mond and  his  wife  totally  ruined  in  their  circumetances 
and  deprived  of  their  hopes.  Boig  went  abroad  with 
them  when  they  went  in  search  of  evidence ;  and  oa 
resching  Calais  on  their  wsy  home.  Lady  Perth,  as  she 
had  been  styled  ever  since  her  marriage,  was  left  be- 
hind,  being  unable  froih  the  state  she  was  in  to  pro> 
ceed  further,  and  Boig  remained  with  her.  She  was 
there  delivered  of  a  son ;  but  was  so  meanly  loiteed, 
and  left  so  poor,  that  she  was  obliged  to  borrow  mm 
Boig  till  he  had  not  a  sixpence  left.  In  this  wret^ed 
state  was  the  once  celebrated  beauty  lying,  when  her 
husband,  after  long  absence,  returned  to  Pranoe  with 
the  news  that  they  were  utteriy  ruined.  But  this  w«s 
not  the  woret ;  her  husband  had  published  an  article 
in  some  London  journal,  I  think  a  magazine^  whenia 
he  accused  Captain  Drummond,  then  Xord  Perth,  of 
the  most  grievous  mal-practices  against  him—  of  auh- 
orning  false  witnesses,  and  keeping  back  others ;  and 
altosether  with  charaes  so  villanous,  that  they  could 
not  oe  overlooked,  ft  would  have  been  better  had  they 
been  so,  as  uttered  by  an  irritated,  disappointed  man ;. 
but  the  hiffh  spirit  of  Lord  Perth  would  not  submii  to. 
it  He  followed  his  relation  to  Calais,  accompanied 
by  M^jor  M'Glashan  of  the  21st,  and,  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  draw  from  Mr.  Dnunmond  a  ooeinteiw 
statement,  challenged  him. 

But  the  ciroumstanoe  that  reiulered  this  tale  so  la- 
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teresting  to  me  at  first,  and  impreMed  all  the  dreum- 
atances  so  strongly  on  my  remembrance,  is  yet  to  nar- 
Tate ;  for  without  something  a  little  tinged  with  the 
aopematural,  a  tale  has  few  charms  for  me. 

Well,  it  so  happened  that,  one  fine  pleasant  day,  as 
Mr.  John  Drummond  was  walking  by  himself  on 
Bamsfield  Links  at  Edinburgh,  near  by  the  scene  of 
the  fatal  rencounter  with  John  Lion,  that  gentleman 
came  up  to  him  alive  and  well,  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  to  be  married.'  The  other,  struck  with  astonish- 
meot,  made  no  answer,  but  stood  and  gazed  at  the 
querist ;  who,  again  accosting  him,  said,  "  Vou  de- 
prived me  foully  of  mv  love  and  my  life,  Drummond, 
out  I  shall  be  even  with  you  to-day ;  and  the  next  time 
'  I  meet  with  you  I'll  shoot  you  through  here"— touch- 
ing his  head  with  the  point  of  his  fore-finger  dose  above 
the  right  ear. 

The  vision,  of  course,  proved  a  dream ;  for  instead  of 
bdng  walking  on  Bumsfield  Links,  he  was  lyiog  In 
his  own  chamber  in  the  Horse-wynd,  with  his  lovelv 
Barbara  in  his  arms;  but  the  moment  that  the  appan- 
tion  touched  him  with  its  finger,  he  sprung  from  his 
bed,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  shot  through  the  head. 
His  lady  started  up  in  amazement,  crying  out,  "How  7 
Where  1  By  whom?" 

"By  that  scoundrel,  Lion !*'  said  he. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  sun  was 
shining  into  the  room ;  and  when  BarMra  recdved  this 
-answer  she  grew  pale  as  death,  thinking  her  husband 
was  deranged. 

"It  is  true!"  exclaimed  he  wildly;  "I  am— I  am 
'  shot  through  the  head,  and  my  brains  are .  Mown  out. 
Look,  and  satisfy  yourself,  at  the  hole  the  bullet  has 
made.  Merciful  Heaven!  was  I  out  on  the  Links 
naked?" 

"You  are  raving,  Drummond!"  cried  she,  weeping, 
and  throwing  her  arms  about  him;  "adzed  by  some 
mortal  frenzy,  I  fear.  Compose  yourself,  and  lie  down ; 
for  you  were  out  nowhere,  but  lying  sound  adeep  with 
me." 

He  got  his  head  bound  up,  and  lay  down,  trying  to 
compose  himself;  but  his  ideal  wound  was  so  painful, 
that  ne  continued  in  an  agony  until  a  letter  was  brought 
np  stairs  to  him.  It  was  that  which  stated  to  him  the 
new  claims  of  his  rival  on  the  Perth  estate,  and  the 
strong  doubts  entertained  of  his  own  propinquity. 

This  was  a  most  galling  budness,  ana  the  anxiety 
of  mind  that  it  threw  him  into  completely  eradicated 
the  vidon  and  the  wound  from  his  head ;  nor  did  he 
ever  think  of  them  more  until  the  same  vision  was  re- 
peated to  him  at  Calds.  He  dreamed  that  he  was 
wdkinsr  on  Bumsfield  Links,  and  that  Mr.  Lion  came 
np  to  Mm  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  to  be  married. 
The  dreamer  still  had  no  power  to  reply,  while  the 
other  continued,  "You  deprived  me  foullv  of  my  love 
and  my  life,  Drummond,  and  sent  me  all  unprepared 
to  my  account  But  I  am  even  with  you  now,  and 
am  come  to  fulfil  my  promise.  Be  expeditious,  and  I 
will  wait  here  till  I  take  you  with  me." 

Drummond  started  up  in  a  cold  perroiration,  with 
terror  and  astonishment;  and,  just  as  he  was  saying 
to  his  wife  that  he  was  ffoing  to  die,  and  would  never 
see  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  door  opened,  and  Boig 
handed  him  a  note  from  Major  M'Olasiian.  Notwith- 
standing this  solemn  and  dreadful  warning,  Drum- 
mond refused  to  retract  one  item  of  what  lielbad  pub- 
lished, and  signed  with  his  name ;  and  the  event  was, 
that  he  fought  with  Lord  Perth,  and  was  shot  through 
the  head  at  the  first  fire,  the  bail  entering  immediately 
above  the  right  ear,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  appa- 
rition touched  with  its  finger. 

The  remainder  of  Barmira  Stewart's  history  is  too 
pdnful  to  relate.  Poor  Boig,  who  left  her  at  last,  hav- 
ing neither  money  nor  clothes  to  come  home  with,  often 
wept  when  speaking  of  her.  With  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  I  know  nothing.  It  was  Boig's  opinion 
that  his  master  was  the  true  and  lineal  hdr ;  and  from 
him  I  imbibed  my  ideas.  He  dways  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  Captain  Drummond,  then  Lord  Perth,  was 
an  excellent  man,  a  gentleman  of  hi«h  honor  and  in- 
tegrity—indeed, greatly  superior  to  me  other  in  every 
tespect ;  but  never  that  he  was  the  proper  hdr. 

Never  was  retaliation  on  a  deceitful  lover  vidted 
.  home  with  such  an  overpowering  intendty. 


THE  YRLL^OW  DOMINO. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  of  France, 
the  masquerade  was  an  entertdnment  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  was  often  given,  at  an  immense  cost,  on  court 
days,  and  such  occadons  of  rejoidng.  As  persons  of 
all  ranks  might  gain  admisdon  to  these  spectacles,  pro- 
vided they  could  aiford  the  purchase  of  the  ticket,  very 
strange  recontres  frequently  took  place  at  them,  and 
exhibitions  dmost  as  curious,  in  the  way  of  disguise  or 
assumption  of  character.  But  perhaps  the  most  whim- 
dcd  among  the  genuine  surprises  recorded  at  any  of 
these  spectacles,  was  that  which  occurred  in  Paris  the 
15th  of  October,  on  the  day  when  the  Dauphin  (son  of 
Louis  XV.)  attdned  the  age  of  one  and- twenty. 

At  this  fete,  which  was  of  a  peculiarly  glittering  char- 
acter—so  much  so,  that  the  details  of  it  are  given  at 
great  length  by  the  historians  of  the  day— the  strange 
demeanour  of  a  man  in  a  yellow  domino,  early  in  the 
everdng,  exdted  attention.  This  mask,  who  showed 
nothing  remarkable  as  to  figure— though  tall  rather,  and 
of  robust  proportion— seemed  to  be  ^fted  with  an  op- 
petiltt  not  merely  past  human  conception,  but  passing 
the  fancies  even  ox  romance. 

The  druon  of  old,  who  churehes  ate 
(He  uaad  lo  come  on  a  Sunday) 
Whole  congregations  were  to  him 
But  a  dish  of  Salmagundi,— 

he  was  but  a  nibbler— a  mere  fool— to  this  stranger  of 
the  yellow  domino.  He  passed  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber—from table  to  table  of  refreshments— not  tasting  but 
devouring— devastating— dl  before  him.  At  one  board, 
he  despatched  a  fowl,  two- thirds  of  a  ham»  and  hdf  a 
dozen  bottles  of  champagne ;  and,  the  very  next  mo- 
ment, he  was  found  seated  in  another  apartment,  per- 
forming the  same  feat,  with  a  stomach  better  than  at 
first  This  strange  course  went  on  until  the  company 
(who  at  firat  had  been  amused  by  It)  became  alarmed 
and  tumultuous. 

"Is  it  the  same  mask — or  are  there  several  dressed 
alike  1"  demanded  an  ofiicer  of  guards,  as  the  ydlow 
domino  rose  from  a  seat  oppodte  to  him  and  quitted 
the  apartment. 

"I  have  seen  but  one— and,  by  Heaven,  here  he  is 
aoain,''  exdaimed  the  party  to  whom  the  query  was 
addressed. 

The  ydlow  domino  spoke  not  a  word,  but  proceeded 
atraight  to  the  vacant  seat  which  he  had  just  left,  and 
agdn  commenced  supping,  as  though  he  had  fasted  for 
the  hdf  of  a  campaign. 

At  length  the  connidon  which  this  proceeding  crea- 
ted, became  universd;  and  the  cause  reached  the  ear 
of  the  Dauphin. 

"  He  is  a  very  devil,  your  biffhness !"  exclaimed  an 
old  nobleman — (savinff  your  Hlghneas's  presence) — 
"or  wants  but  a  tail  to  oe  so  1" 

"  Say,  rather  he  should  be  some  famished  poet,  by 
his  appetite,'*  replied  the  Prince,  laughing.  "  But  there 
must  be  some  juggling ;  he  spills  ail  his  mne,  and  hides 
tlie  providons  undfer  his  robe." 

Even  while  they  were  speaking,  the  yellow  domiqo 
entered  the  room  in  which  they  were  tdking;  and,  as 
usual,  proceeded  to  the  table  of  refreshment  A. 

"  See  here,  my  lord  1"  cried  one — "  I  have  seen  him  * 
do  this  thrice  I" 

"I,  twical"- I,  five  Umes  I"—"  and  I  fifteen." 

Ttiis  was  too  much.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies 
was  questioned.  He  knew  nothing— and  the  yellow 
domino  was  interrupted  as  he  was  carrying  a  bumper 
of  daretto  his  lips. 

"The  Prince's  dedre  is,  that  Mondeur  who  wears 
the  yellow  domino  should  unmask." — The  stranger 
hedtated. 

"  The  command  with  which  his  Highness  honora 
Monsieur  is  perfectly  absolute." 

Agdnst  that  which  is  absolute  there  is  no  contend- 
ing. The  yellow  man  threw  of  his  mask  and  domino ; 
ami  proved  to  be  a  private  trooper  of  the  Irish  dragoons ! 

"  And  in  the  name  of  gluttonry,  my  good  friend,  (not 
to  ask  how  you  gdued  admisdon,)  how  have  you  con- 
trived," sdd  the  Ptiace,  "  to  sup  to-night  so  many 
rimes  7" 

"  Sirs,  I  was  but  heginning  to  sup,  with  reverence 
be  it  said,  when  your  royd  message  interrupted  me." 
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A  COONTRY  AFOTHBOART. 


"BegtmiingP'  exdatned  tke  DaopUn  in  ammze 
ment,  *^hen  what  ia  it  I  ha^e  beard  and  teen  1  Where 
are  the  bode  of  oxen  that  have  disappeared,  and  the 
hampers  of  Burgundy  1  I  insist  upon  knowing  how 
this  is  r 

<*  It  is,  sire,*'  letuined  the  soldier, "  may  it  please  your 
Grace,  that  the  troop  to  which  I  belong  is  to-day  on 
guard.  We  have  pmchased  one  ticket  among  us,  and 
provided  this  yellow  domino,  wliieh  fits  us  all.  By 
which  means  the  whole  of  the  front  rank,  being  myself 
the  last  man,  have  supped,  if  the  truth  most  be  told,  at 
<UscTetion ;  and  the  leader  of  the  rear  rank,  saving  your 
Highnesses  commands,  is  now  waiting  outside  tlie  door 
to  take  his  turn.*' 


A  COUNTRY  APOTHECARY. 
BT  aaaa  icabt  ausasu.  jiiTFoaD. 

Onrn  of  the  most  important  personages  in  a  small 
country  town  is  the  apothecary.  He  tales  rank  next 
after  the  rector  and  the  attorney,  and  before  the  curate ; 
and  oould  be  much  lessea^y  dispensed  with  than  either 
of  those  worthies,  not  merely  as  holding  "fate  and 
phytic  **  in  his  hand,  but  as  the  general,  and  as  it  were 
official,  associate,  adviser,  comforter,  and  friend,  of  all 
ranks  and  all  ages,  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  sick 
and  well.  I  am  no  despiser  of  dignities ;  but  twenty 
emperors  shall  be  less  intensely  missed  In  their  wide 
dominions  than  such  a  man  as  my  friend  John  Hallett 
In  his  own  small  sphere. 

The  spot  which  was  favored  with  the  residence  of 
this  excellent  person  was  the  small  town  of  Haxelby, 
in  Dorsetshire ;  a  pretty  little  place,  where  everything 
seems  at  a  stand-still.  It  was  originally  built  la  the 
shape  of  the  letter  T ;  a  long  broad  maiket-place  (still 
80  called,  although  the  market  be  gone)  serving  for  the 
peipendicular  stem,  traversed  by  a  straight,  narrow, 
nonzontal  street,  to  answer  for  tne  top  line.  Not  one 
addition  has  occurred  to  interrupt  tnls  architectural 
regularity,  since,  fifty  years  a«o.  a  rich  London  tiadea- 
man  built,  at  the  west  end  of  the  horiaontal  street,  a 
wide-fronted  single  honse.  with  two  low  wings,  iron 
pslisades  belbre,  and  a  fisn-pond  opposite,  which  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  New  Place,  and  is  balanced,  at 
ttie  east  end  of  the  street,  by  an  erection  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  a  laige  square  dingy  mansion  endoaed 
within  hign  walls,  inhabited  by  thrse  maiden  slaters, 
and  called,  probably  by  way  of  nickname,  the  Nun- 
nery. New  Place  being  on  tne  left  of  the  road,  and  the 
Nunnery  on  the  light,  the  T  has  now  somethinf  the 
air  of  the  italic  capital  T,  turned  up  at  one  end  and 
down  at  the  other.  The  latest  improvements  are  the 
bow-window  in  the  market-place,  commanding  the 
pavement  both  vrays,  which  the  late  brewer,  Andrews, 
threw  out  In  his  snug  parlor  some  twenty  yeare  back, 
and  where  he  used  to  sit  srookine,  with  tne  sash  vp, 
in  summer  afternoons,  enjoying  himself^  sood  man ; 
and  the  great  room  at  the  Swan,  originally  built  by  the 
apeculaave  publican,  Joseph  AUwright,  ior  an  assem- 
bly-room. The  speculation  did  not  answer.  The  as- 
sembly, in  spite  of  canvassing  and  patronage/  and  the 
active  exertions  of  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, dwindled  away  and  die^  at  the  end  of  two 
wintera :  then  it  became  a  club-room  for  the  hunt ;  but 
the  hunt  quarrelled  with  Joseph's  cookery :  then  a 
market-room  for  the  fiirmera ;  but  the  farmere  (it  was 
in  the  high-pii6e  time)  quarrelled  with  Joseph's  wine: 
then  it  was  converted  into  the  magistrates'  room — the 
bench  ;  but  the  bench  and  the  market  went  away  to- 
gether, and  there  was  an  end  of  justldng:  then  Joseph 
tried  the  novel  attraction  (to  borrow  a  theatrical  phrase) 
of  a  billiard- table ;  but,  alas!  that  novelty  sucoeedea 
as  ill  as  if  it  had  been  theatrical ;  there  were  not  cns- 
tomera  enough  to  pay  the  marker:  at  last,  It  has 
merged  finally  in  that  unconscious  receptacle  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  a  post-office ;  although  Haselby  has  so 
little  to  do  with  traffic  of  any  sort— even  the  traffic  of 
correspondence— that  a  saacy  mail-coach  will  oflen 
carry  on  tu  small  bag,  and  as  often  forget  to  call  lor 
the  London  bag  in  return. 

^?  •*2Ii  Hatelby  is  an  Insignificant  place— my 
>««ders wlU look forit  In  vafai  in^die  nMp  oTDonst. 


aUra— It  Is  oanltiad,  poor  dear  town !— left  oat  by  the 
map-maker  with  as  little  remorseas  a  dropped  letter  I— 
and  it  is  also  an  okl-faahioaed  pface.  It  naa  not  evan 
a  cheap  shop  for  female  gear.  Kvery  thing  in  the  one 
store  which  It  boasts,  kept  by  Martha  Deane,  linen- 
draper  and  haberdasher,  is  dear  and  good,  as  things 
were  wont  to  be.  Yon  may  actually  get  there  thread 
made  of  flax,  fhnn  the  gorty,  uneven,  damsy,  abii^ 
fbbric,  yclept  white-brown,  to  the  delicate  commodity 
of  Lisle,  used  for  daminir  muslin.  *  I  think  I  was  never 
more  astonished,  firom  the  mere  force  of  habit,  than 
when,  on  asUng  for  thread.  I  was  presented,  instead  of 
the  pretty  lattioe-woand  bells  or  snowy  reels  of  cotton 
with  which  that  demand  is  usually  answered,  witka 
whole  drewerini  of  skeiaa  peeping  from  their  blue  pa- 
per*—such  akeins  as  in  my  youth  a  thrifty  maiden 
would  drew  into  the  nicely-stitched  compartmenU  of 
that  silken  repository,  a  hoosewUe,  or  fold  into  a  oon- 
geHes  of  cradaaied  thread-papera  "  fine  by  degrees, 
and  beautifully  less."  The  very  literature  of  Haxelby 
is  doled  out  at  the  pastry-cook's,  in  a  little  ooe-wia- 
dowed  shop  kept  by  Matthew  Wise.  Tarta  occupy  one 
end  of  the  counter,  and  reviews  the  other;  whUe  the 
sheWes  are  parcelled  out  between  books,  and  doUs,  and 
gingerbread.    It  is  a  question,  by  which  of  his  timdea 

Kor  Matthew  gains  least ;  he  is  so  shabby,  bo  thread- 
re,  and  so  starved. 

Such  a  town  would  hsrdly  have  known  what  to  do 
with  a  highly-informed  and  educated  suigeoo,  auch  as 
one  now  generally  sees  in  that  most  liberal  goiieasioB. 


My  fiiend,  John  HaUett,  suited  it  exacdy. 
cesser,  Mr.  Simon  Saundera,  had  been  a  amalL  wrink- 
led, spare  old  gentleman,  with  a  abort  cough  and  n 
thin  voice,  who  alwaya  seemed  as  if  he  needed  an 
apothecary  himself.  He  wore  senerally  a  full  ault  of 
dreb,  a  flaxen  wig  of  the  sort  a  Bob  Jerom,  and  a  very 
tight  muslin  sto^;  a  ooatnme  which  he  had  adoptad 
in  his  younger  days  in  Imitation  of  the  moat  emlnant 
phydckm  S  the  next  dty,  and  continned  to  the  time 
of  nis  death.    Perhaps  the  cough  might  have  been  oii- 

'    "    an  imitatfon  also,  ixugntied  on  the  system  by 
it.    It  had  a  moat  unaatis&ctory  sound,  and  aeemad 

. e  Hke  a  trldc  than  a  real  efiait  of  nature.    Has  talk 

was  dvil,  proay,  and  fidgety,  much  addicted  to  amaD 
scandal,  and  that  kind  of  news  which  passes  under  the 
denomination  of  tittle-tattle.  He  was  sure  to  tell  one 
half  of  the  tovm  where  the  other  drank  tea,  and  recol- 
lected the  Uancmangers  and  ielliea  on  a  aupper-tabicL 
or  described  a  new  gown,  with  as  much  science  and 
unction  as  If  he  had  been  used  to  make  jdUes  and  wear 
gowns  in  his  own  person.  Certain  professional  peca- 
Harities  might  have  favored  the  supposition.  His  naode 
of  practice  was  exactly  that  popularly  attributed  to  okt 
vromen.  He  delighted  in  innocent  remedies— manna, 
magneda,  and  camphor  jul^  i  never  put  on  a  bliatar 
in  his  life;  and  would  sooner,  from  pure  complalaance, 
let  a  patient  die,  than  admimster  an  unpalatable  pre- 
scription. 

So  qualified,  to  say  nothing  of  his  gifts  in  tea-drink- 
ing, cadno,  and  quadinlle  (whist  was  too  many  for  him,) 
his  popularity  could  not  be  questioned.  When  be  ex- 
pired all  Haxdby  mourned.  The  lamentation  wnn 
general.  The  vromen  of  every  degree  (to  bonrow  a 
phrase  from  that  great  phrase-monger,  uorace  Wal- 
pole)  "  oried  quarts  ;*'  ana  theprocesdon'to  the  chnich- 
yard— that  very  chnrehyard  to  which  he  had  himaelf 
attended  so  many  of  his  patients-^was  now  fidlowed 
by  all  of  them  that  remained  alive. 

It  was  fdt  that  the  successor  of  Mr.  Simon  Saundera 
would  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  My  fxiend^ 
John  Hallett,  "  came,  and  saw,  and  overcame.''  John 
was  what  is  usually  called  a  rough  diamond.  Imagine 
a  abort,  clumsy,  stout-built  figure,  almost  as  broad  sis  it 
is  long,  crowned  by  a  bullet  head,  covered  with  ahany 
brown  hair,  sttcklne  out  in  every  direction ;  thefioe 
round  and  solid,  witti  a  complexion  originally  fair,  bnt 
dyed  one  red  by  exposure  to  all  soru  of  weather ;  open 
good-humored  eyea  of  a  greenish  cast,  his  admlnBia 
called  them  hasd ;  a  wide  month,  full  of  large  wldie 
teeth ;  a  cocked-up  nose,  and  a  double  chin ;  benring* 
altogether  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  print  which  I  once 
saw  hanging  up  in  an  alehouse  parlor,  of  "  the  cela- 
brated  divine  (to  use  the  identlMl  waids  oftbekg^Ki> 
Doctor  Martin  Luther." 


A  'GOUMniT  AfOTBBCMXr. 
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The  condition  of  a  eountry  apolh«o«r]r  b«iag  peoi- 
Uarlfilifihte  to  the  Inoteinancy  of  tbe  «eagon,  John's 
idrMs  was  geaerally  auch  as  ought  bid  defiance  to  wind 
4>r  rain,  or  snow  or  hall.  If  any  thine,  he  wrapt  up 
most  In  the  summer,  having  a  theory  that  people  were 
never  so  apt  to  take  cold  as  in  hot  weather.  He  us- 
ually wore  a  beankLn  great-coat,  a  silk  handkereh&ef 
over  his  cravat,  top  hoots  on  those  sturdy  pillars  his  iegs, 
a  huffe  pair  of  overalls,  and  a  hat,  which,  from  the  day 
in  which  it  first  came  into  the  possession  to  that  in 
which  it  was  thiown  aside,  never  knew  the  comfort  of 
being  freed  from  its  oUakin— never  was  .allowed  to  dis- 
play the  glossy  freshness  of  his  saUe  youih.  Poor  dear 
hat !  how  its  vanity  (if  hats  have  vanity)  must  have 
suffered!  For  certain  its  owner  had  none,  unless  a 
lurking  pride  in  his  own  bluffness  and  bluntness  may 
be  termed  such.  He  piqued  himself  on  being  a  plain 
downright  Englishman,  and  on  a  voice  and  address 
pretty  much  like  his  apparel,  rough,  strong,  and  warm, 
fit  for  all  weathers.    A  heartier  person  never  lived. 

In  his  profession  he  was  eminently  skilful,  bold,  con- 
fident, and  successful.  The  neighboring  physicians 
liked  to  come  ailer  Mr.  Halle tt;  they  were  etire  to  find 
Dothinf  to  undo.  And  blunt  and  abrupt  as  was  his 
general  manner,  he  was  kind  and  gentle  in  a  sick- 
room ;  only  nervous  disorders,  the  pet  diseases  of  Mr. 
Simon  Saunders,  he  could  not  abide.  He  made  short 
woric  with  them ;  frightened  them  away  as  one  does  by 
children  when  they  have  the  hiccough ;  or  if  the  malady 
were  pertinacious  and  would  not  go,  be  fairly  turned 
off  the  patient.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  patient  got  the  start,  and  turned  him  off; 
Mrs.  Emery,  for  instance,  the  lady's  maid  at  New 
Place,  most  delicale  and  mincing  of  waiting-eentle- 
women,  motioned  him  from  her  presence ;  and  liiss 
Deane,  daughter  of  Martha  Deane,  haberdasher,  who, 
after  completiiur  her  education  at  a  boarding-school, 
kept  a  closet  faH  of  millinery  in  a  little  den  behind  her 
mamma's  shop,  and  was  by  many  degrees  the  finest 
lady  in  Haselb/,  was  so  provoked  at  being  told  by  him 
tliat  notliing  aUed  her,  that,  to  prove  her  weakly  con- 
dition, she  pushed  him  by  main  force  out  of  doors. 

With  these  exceptions  Mr.  Halleu  was  the  delight 
of  tlie  whole  town,  as  wsU  as  of  all  tlie  &nn-houses 
wittiin  six  miles,  fie  just  suited  tlie  rich  yeomanry, 
cursd  tlieir  diseases,  and  partook  of  their  feasts ;  was 
constant  at  christenings,  and  a  man  of  prime  import- 
ance at  weddings.  A  country  merry-muing  was  no- 
thing vrithout  "the  Doctor."  He  was  •"the  very 
prince  of  good  fellows."  bad  a  touch  of  epicurism, 
wliich,  without  causing  any  distaste  of  his  own  homely 
ftoe,  made  dainties  acceptable  when  thejr  fell  in  his 
way;  was  a  most  absolute  carver;  prided  lumself  upon 
a  sauce  of  his  own  invention,  for  fish  and  game — "  Ha- 
lelby  sauce,"  he  called  it;  and  was  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  tlie  best  compounder  of  a  bowl  of  punch 
In  the  country. 

Besides  these  rare  convivial  accomplishments,  his 
ay  and  jovial  temper  rendered  him  the  life  of  the  table. 
*here  was  no  resisting  his  droll  faces,  his  droll  stories, 
his  jokes,  his  tricks,  or  his  laueh— the  most  contagious 
cachinnation  that  ever  was  heard.  Nothing  in  the 
shape  of  iun  came  amiss  to  him.  He  would  join  in  a 
catch  or  roar  out  a  solo,  which  might  he  heard  a  mile 
off;  would  play  at  hunt  the  slipper,  or  blind-man's-buff; 
was  a  great  man  in  a  country  dance,  and  upon  very 
eztreorainary  occasions  would  treat  the  company  to  a 
certain  remarkable  hornpipe,  which  put  the  walls  is 
danger  of  tumbling  about  their  ears,  and  belonged  to 
him  as  exclusively  as  the  Hazelby  sauce.  It  was  a 
sort  of  parody  on  a  pas  seul  which  he  had  once  seen  at 
the  Opera  house,  in  which  his  lace,  his  figure,  hip 
costume,  his  rich  humor,  and  hi^  strange,  awkward, 
unexpected  activity  told  amazingly.  "The  force  d 
frcHc  could  no  farther  go"  than  "  the  Doctor's  horn- 
pipe;"    It  was  the  climax  of  jollity. 

But  the  chief  scene  of  Mr.  Hallett's  gaiety  lay  out  of 
doors,  in  a  very  beautiful  spot,  called  The  Down,  a 
sloping  upland,  about  a  mile  from  Hazelby,  a  side  view 
of  which,  with  its  gardens  and  orcharaa,  its  pretty 
church  peeping  from  amonc  lime  and  yew  trees,  and 
the  fine  piece  of  water,  called  Hazelby  Pond,  it  com- 
manded. The  Down  itself  was  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  coyeied  with  the  finest  ysrdiue,  badbsd  by  a  range, 


Then 


of  hills,  and  Munounded  by  coppios-wood,  laifo  patches 
of  which  were  scatt^ed  ovsr  the  turi^  like  so  many- is- 
lands on  an  emerald  sea.  Notliing  could  be  nuMe 
beautiful  or  more  impenetrable  than  these  tlucketsr 
they  were  principally  composed  of  birch,  hoUy,  haw- 
thorn, and  maple,  woven  together  by  garlands  of  wood- 
bine, ioterwreathed  and  intertwisted  by  bramble  and 
briar,  till  even  the  sheep,  although  the  bits  of  their 
snowy  fleece  left  on  the  bushes  bore  witness  to  the 
attempt,  could  make  no  way  in  the  leafy  mass.  Here 
and  there  a  huge  oak  or  beech  rose  towering  above  the 
rich  underwood ;  and  all  around,  as  far  as  tli^  eye  could 
pieroe,  the  borders  of  this  natufal  shniM>ery  were 
studded  with  a  oountless  variety  of  woodland  fiowem. 
When  the  old  thorns  were  in  blossom,  or  when  they 
were  succeeded  by  the  iragrant  woodbine  and  the 
delicate  briar-rose,  it  was  like  a  garden,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  fancy  any  garden  so  peopled  with  birds. 

The  only  human  habitation  on  this  charming  spot 
was  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd,  old  Thomas  l^Uioy, 
who,  with  his  gmnd-daoghter,  Jemima,  a  little  pretty 
maiden  of  fourteen,  tended  the  flocks  on  the  Down ; 
and  the  rusdc  carols  of  this  little  lass  and  the  tink- 
ling of  the  sheep-bells  were  nsually  the  only  sounda 
that  mingled  with  tbe  sweet  songs  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  On  Mondays  and  holidays,  however,  the  thickets 
resounded  with  other  notes  of  glee  than  those  of  the 
lionet  and  the  woodlark.  Fairs,  ravels,  May-nmes^ 
and  cricket-matches— all  were  holden  on  the  Down ;. 
and  there  vrould  John  -HaUett  sit,  in  Us  glory,  universal 
umpire  and  referee  of  cricketer,  wrestler,  or  back-sword  • 
player,  the  happiest  and  greatest  man  in  the  field. 
Little  Jemima  never  failed  to  bring  her  grandfothai^a 
arm-chair,  and  place  it  under  the  old  oak  for  the  good 
Doctor:  I  question  whether  John  would  have  exchang- 
ed his  throne  for  that  of  the  kins  of  England. 

On  these  ooeasions  he  certainly  would  have  been  die 
batter  for  that  convenience,  whiclf  he  piqued  hlmsdlf 
on  not  needing— a  partner.  Generally  speaking,  he 
really,  as  he  used  to  boast,  did  the  business  of  three 
men;  but  when  a  sickly  season  and  a  Maying  hap- 
pened to  come  together,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
the  patients  had  Uie  .wont  of  it.  Perhaps,  however,  a 
partner  might  not  have  suited  him.  He  was  stuidy 
and  independent  to  the  verge  of  a  fault,  and  would  not 
have  brooked  being  called  to  account,  or  brought  to  a 
reckoning  by  any  man  under  the  sun;  still  lees  could 
he  endure  the  thought  of  that  more  important  and  dur- 
able copartnery^marriage.  He  was  a  roost  determined 
bachelor;  and  so  aftaid  of  being  mistaken  for  a  wooer» 
or  incurring  the  reputation  of  a  gay  deceiyer,  that  he 
was  ss  uncivil  as  Ids  good  nature  wonld  permit  to  every 
unwadded  female  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  and  had  neariy 
fallen  into  some  scnpes  on  that  account  with  the  sgia- 
sten  of  the  town,  accustomed  to  the  soft  sUkiness  of 
Mr.  Simon  Saundere ;  but  they  got  used  to  It— -it  was 
the  man's  way;  and  there  was  an  indirect  flattery  In 
his  fear  of  the  charms  which  the  msiden  ladies,  es- 
pecially the  elder  ones,  found  very  mollifying;  so  ho 
was  foigiven.  . 

In  his  shop  and  his  household  he  had  no  need  either 
of  partner  or  of  wife :  the  one  was  excellenUy  managed 
by  an  old  rheumaric  joumeirman,  slow  In  speech  and 
or  vinegar  aspect,  who  had  been  a  pedagogue  in  hts 
youth,  and  now  used  to  limp  about  with  his  Livy  in 
nis  pocket  end  growl  as  he  compounded  the  medicines 
over  the  bad  ladnity  at  the  prescriptions ;  the  other 
keeper  and  a  cherry-cheeked  nieee,  the  orphan-daughter 
of  his  only  sister,  who  kept  everything  within  doore  in 
the  bright  and  shiiung  order  in  which  he  delighted.  John 
Hallet^  notwithstaiMing  the  roughnessof  his  aspect, 
was  rether  knlck-knaeky  in  his  tastes;  a  great  patron 
of  small  inventions,  such  as  the  improvtd  ne  plus  ultra 
cork-screw,  and  the  latest  patent  snuffers.  He  also 
trifled  with  horticulture,  dabbled  in  tulips,  was  a  oon- 
noisseur  in  pinks,  and  had  siained  a  prize  for  polyan« 
thnses.  The  garden  was  under  the  especial  care  of  his 
pretty  niece,  Miss  Susan,  a  grateful,  warm-hearted  girl, 
who  thought  she  nevtf  could  do  enough  to  please  tier 
good  uncle,  and  psove  her  sense  of  his  kindness.  Ho 
wss  indeea  as  fondof  her  as  if  he  had  been  her  lathiu> 
and  as  kind. 

Perhaps  thsre  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  In  his 
goodasM  to  the  gsMtle  aod  dieeina  ttttte  giri  who  kept 
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fail  walks  90  trim  and  hie  parior  so  neat,  who  always 
met  him  with  a  smile,  and  who  (last  and  strongest^tie 
to  a  geneioas  mind)  was  wholly  dependent  on  him— 
had  no  friend  on  earth  but  himself.  There  was  nothing 
very  uncommon  in  that.  But  John  Hallett  was  kind  to 
every  one,  even  where  the  sturdy  old  Engli^  prsjodices, 
which  he  cherished  as  virtues,  might  seem  most  likely 
to  counteract  his  gentler  feelings.  One  instance  of  his 
benevolence  and  delicacy  shall  conclude  this  sketch. 
Several  years  ago  an  old  French  emigre  came  to  re- 
alde  at  Hazelby.  He  lodged  at  Matthew  Wise's,  of 
whose  twofold  shop  for  cakes  and  novels  I  have  before 
made  honorable  mendon,  in  the  low  three-comeied 
room,  with  a  closet  behind  it,  which  Matthew  had  the 
impudence  to  call  his  first  floor.  Little  was  known  of 
him  but  that  he  was  a  thin,  fordgn-looking  gentleman, 
who  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  speaking,  took  a  great 
deal  of  sBuif,  and  made  a  remarkably  low  bow.  The 
lew  persons  with  whom  he  had  any  communication 
apoke  with  amusement  of  his  bad  English,  and  with 
admiration  of  his  good  humor;  and  it  soon  appeared, 
Irom  a  written  paper  placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
Matthew's  shop,  that  he  was  an  abbe,  and  that  he  would 
do  himself  the  honor  of  teaching  French  to  anv  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry  of  Hazdby  who  might  think  fit  to 
employ  him.  Puf^s  dropped  in  rather  slowly.  The 
curators  daughters,  and  the  attorney's  son,  and  Miss 
Deane  the  milliner— but  she  found  the  language  dif- 
ficult, and  left  off,  asserting  that  M.  rAbbe's  snuff 
made  her  nervous.  At  last  poor  M.  I'Abbe  fell  ill  him- 
self really  ill,  dangerously  ill,  and  Matthew  Wise  went 
in  all  haste  to  summon  Mr  Hallett.  Now  Mr.  Hallett 
bad  such  an  aversion  to  a  Frenchman,  in  ffeneial,  as  a 
cat  has  to  a  dog ;  and  was  wont  to  erect  nimself  into 
an  attitude  of  defiance  and  wrath  at  the  mere  sight  of 
the  object  of  his  antipathy.  He  hated  and  despised  the 
whole  nation,  abhorred  the  language,  and  "would  as 
lief,"  he  assured  Mattliew,  "  have  been  called  in  to  a 
toad."  Me  went,  however;  grew  interested  in  the  case, 
which  was  difficult  and  complicated ;  exerted  all  his 
skill,  and  in  about  a  month  accomplished  a  cure. 

By  this  time  he  had  also  become  interested  in  his 
patient,  whose  piety,  meekness,  and  resignation,  had 
won  upon  him  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  llie  disease 
was  gone,  but  a  langor  and  lowness  remained,  which 
Mr.  Hallett  soon  traced  to  a  less  curable  disorder, 
poverty:  the  thought  of  the  debt  to  himself  evidently 
weighed  on  the  poor  Abbe's  spirits,  and  our  good  apo- 
thecary at  last  determined  to  learn  French  purely  to 
liquidate  his  own  long  bill.  It  was  the  drollest  thing 
in  the  worid  to  see  this  pupU  of  fifty,  whose  habits 
were  so  entirely  unfitted  for  a  learner,  conning  his  task ; 
or  to  hear  him  conjugating  the  verb  asocr,  or  blunder- 
ing through  the  first  phrast'S  of  the  easy  dialogues.  He 
'  was  a  most  unpromising  scholar,  shuffled  the  syllaUea 
together  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  incredible,  and 
•tumbled  at  every  step  of  the  pronunciation,  against 
which  his  English  tongue  rebelled  amain.  Every  now 
and  then  he  solaced  himself  with  a  fluent  volley  of  exe- 
crations in  his  own  language,  which  the  Abbe  under- 
stood well  enough  to  fbu»m,  after  rather  a  politer 
fiuhion,  in  French.  It  ma  a  most  amusing  scene. 
But  the  moUvel  the  generous,  noble  motive!  M. 
I'Abbe,  after  a  few  lessons,  detected  this  deUcate  arti- 
fice, and,  touched  almost  to  tears,  insisted  on  dismiss- 
ing his  pujpdl,  who,  on  his  side,  declared  that  nothing 
•hould  inaWe  him  to  abandon  his  studies.  At  last  they 
came  to  a  compromise.  The  cherry-cheeked  Susan 
took  her  uncle's  post  as  a  learner,  which  she  filled  in  a 
manner  much  more  satisfactory ;  and  the  good  old 
Frenchman  not  only  allowed  Mr.  Hallett  to  administer 
gratis  to  his  ailments,  but  partook  of  his  Sundsy  din- 
ner as  long  as  he  lived. 

Trv  following  curious  ballad  first  appeared  some  thir- 
.  teen  years  ago,  in  the  "  Collegian,"  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  a  sprightly  periodical,  conducted  princi- 
•  pally  by  the  students  of  the  Univeraity.  It  was  after- 
ward, we  believe,  acknowledged  to  be  the  production 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and.  If  we  recollect  right, 
was  inserted  in  his  volume  of  poems,  published  a  few 
jears  since.    Mr.  Holmes  is  an  active  member  of  the 


medical  profesiion,  and  ws  presume  gives butai 
portion  of  his  time  to  literary  purauiu;  but  he  has 
secured  to  himself  a  high  rank  among  the  bards  of  bis 
country,  and  in  humorous  poetry  especially  he  stands 
unrivalled.  His  verae  has  a  very  gracefid  and  easy 
flow,  his  language  is  simple  and  natural,  and  his  inw- 
ges  are  presented  with  a  distinctness  that  g^ves  them 
a  peculiar  charm. 

THE  HYSTBRIOUB  VIBITOft. 

Tbers  wis  •  toona  of  hunylag  foet— 

A  trunp  oa  echoing  slain, 
There  was  •  HHfa  aloag  the  «We»- 

It  was  the  hoar  of  prayen. 
And  on,  like  oocen'a  midnight  wave, 

The  carrent  rolled  nloog, 
When  suddenly  a  strmnger  fbirn 

Wm  seen  amid  the  throng. 
He  was  a  dark  and  swafthy  buu. 

That  uninvited  guest— 
A  faded  coal  of  bonJe-green 

Was  kntloaed  roand  his  Imast. 
There  was  not  one  among  them  all 

Coald  well  say  whenes  he  came ; 
Nor  teardleas  boy,  nor  aadent  man. 

Could  tell  that  stranger's  name. 
All  lUent  as  th^  sheeted  deed, 

In  spite  ofaaeer  or  frown. 
Fast  by  a  KTi  y  hair  d  Senior's  side 

He  sat  htm  coldly  down. 
There  was  a  look  of  horror  flash'd 

From  out  the  tator*B  eyes— 
When  all  around  him  rase  to  pray. 

The  stnmgsr  did  not  rise ! 
A  momar  brokit  along  the  crowd ; 

The  Dfayer  waa  at  an  end ; 
With  ringing  heels  and  measured  Head 

A  honorea  forms  descend. 


Throagh  sounding  aisle,  o*er  grattaig  stair, 

The  long  procession  poured. 
Till  all  were  gathered  on  the  seati 

Around  the  Commons'  board. 
That  fearful  atranger!  down  he  sat, 

Unask'd,  yet  undfemayed, 
And  oa  his  lip  a  rising  smile 

Of  seorn  or  pleasuie  piafed« 
He  look  his  hat  and  hang  It  ap 

With  dow  yet  eager  mr. 
Be  siripp'd  his  coal  tnm  off  his  back 

And  placed  it  on  a  chair. 
Then  from  Us  nesrest  neighboi's  side 

A  knife  and  plate  he  drew. 
And,  reaching  out  his  hand  again, 

He  took  his  tea-cup  too. 
How  fled  the  lugar  fWwi  the  bowl ! 

How  sunk  the  aznro  cream  I 
They  vanished  like  the  shapes  that  fleet 

A  k»g,  loag  dfaoght— aa  ooiriieleVd 

And  cracaers,  toast  and  tea. 
They  faded  from  the  stranger's  loaeh 

Like  dew  upon  the  sea. 
Clouds  were  upon  fVill  many  a  brow. 

Fear  sat  upon  their  souls, 
And  in  a  lAtter  agony 


They  dasp'd  t 
A  whisper  trembled  through  the  crowd, 

Who  could  the  stranger  be  1 
And  acne  were  eilenl,  ibr  ihey  Ihooi^ 

A  cannibal  was  he. 
What  if  the  creature  should  arise— 

For  he  was  etout  and  tall— 
And  swallow  down  a  Sophomore, 

Coat,  crow'e-foot,  cap  and  all ! 
All  sullenly  the  stranger  roee— 

They  sat  in  mute  despair- 
He  took  his  hat  fhsm  off  the  peg^ 

Bis  cout  from  off  the  chair. 
Four  Freshmen  fainted  on  the  seat, 

SiK  swooned  upon  the  floor- 
Yet  on  the  fearful  being  past, 

And  shut  the  chapel  door. 
There  is  fhll  many  a  starving  man 

That  struts  in  bottle-green. 
But  never  more  that  hungry  one 

In  Commons-Hall  was  seen. 
Yet  often  in  the  sunset  hour, 

When  tolle  the  evening  bell, 
The  Freshman  Hngera  on  the  sin 

That  fUghAd  tale  IS  telL 


/ 
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The  rover. 


'»  4iiet  at 
.^.ived  various  meet- 


m     And  hpw  to  draw  thjt  jpiotun  of  a  thoi^ht. 

Y  drink,  each  from  the  other,  such  sweet  asaa- 

}f  affectJoD,  that  it  came  to  their  innocent  spirits 

3ling  water  to  the  thirsty  traveler.    At  time^ 

d  in  their  sweet  discourse,  they  would  stop,  and 

ith  her  fair  forehead  resting  against  his  soft 

ler  full  soul  would  echo  to  the  delicious  harmony 

ond  adorations ;  and  she  marveled  that  his  pure 

*B  should  be  sb  much  given  to  Heaven  and  to 

He  appeared  to  her  all  spiritual,  so  little  of 

grossness  seemed  mixed  in  with  his  consdtu- 

he  had  broken  a  fair  flower  from  the  stem 

it  had  blossomed,  but  while  she  listened  to 

'^s  wooing  she  was  unconscious  that  she  was 

its  leaves  out,  one  by  one.    Never  at  any 

meeting  had  so  many  sweet  things  been  said, 

iger  vows  of  affection  plighted,  and  when 

^d  it  was  with  the  kindest  assurances  to  meet 

long;  but  alas!  the  designs  of  human  will 

';t  to  the  merest  accidents,  and  there  is  no 

if  performing  to-morrow  what  is  promised  to- 

rted — she  to  seek  the  privacy  of  her  apart- 
U>  pursue  his  solitary  studies.    He  took  his 
fh  the  shaded  walks  of  the  park,  while  happy 
.hronged  his  brain,  and  glorious  emotionfl 
i  heart.    He  had  reached  the  wall,  and  with 
p  was  about  to  spring  over,  when  ha  was 
the  sound  of  a  mocking  voice. 
Sir  Beggar !  you  have  a  nimble  foot  for  a 
park.    And  your  fingers  are  as  light,  belike 
"pt  them  to  trifles  with  as  much  focUity,  as 
ce  your  feet  leap  stone  walls  !*' 
,  sir,"  replied  Kari,  "  you  must  speak  in 
your  appearance,  or  by  your  apparel,  I 
le  you  for  a  gentleman." 
he  same  judgment,"  said  the  stranger,  "I 
you  for  a  knave  or  a  fool." 
unjust  judgment,"  said  Karl,  "  and  would 
),  but  that  I  still  take  you  for  genUe,  and 
e  you  jesting." 

if  you  are  no  coward,  (as  I  think  you  are,) 

I  your  Instrument  for  ornament,  a  single 

would  prove  how  earnest  I  am." 

fe  I"  said  Karl,  "  If  by  this  mystery  you 

ing,  I  really  must  laugh,  the  jest  is  so 

ell  adopted.    I  doubt  not  but  I  could  soon 

*t-arxx  to  love  you  as  a  brother,  for  spite  of  your  disguise, 

I  Pierce  it,  and  perceive  your  Infinite  good  qualities.*' 

■^Vie  other  seemed  puzzled  at  the  coolness  with 
^^ch  Kari  rcpUed  to  his  Insulting  language,  and  for  a 
^^^tnent  paused;  suddenly  turning  toward  hhn  he  ex- 


incfl  in  Beemt-^^^ri  t^id  and  fervent  in  his  wsurances 
*"»>-»  ,  --  *^»"  »"  ^t>nt,  but  with  fear  and 
„f  .ffectlon  J  Meeta  no  lee.  fer^^^'  ^^^  y„  ^„,  ^, «  __„,.,  ^ . 

jremW'ne-    ^"6  never  pronU*«"j  of  her  reckless  and!       '^tned!  „  ^,        .w..in,.th.d 

bought  of  her  proud  oMV;r:Xet  word,  of  K.rt  \  ^  "  ^  ^^'^  ">«*  T '  ^'^ '^\^oX"^«^y  ^^ 
haueWy  »>™"»er  J  bul  alv>y»  '"^  »nd  they  were  never  \  ^«olved  to  chastise  you;  but  you  <">ly  "='^"^~5, 
S i^o confidence <o/.<'r/'^^;?her  .od brother.  \  ^»npt,  not  m, .nger.  If  I «neet  Jou to »k««^<^,« 
J*;,o^,her  e«  she  for^' ^%*   near  her  f.,hee  ,  I  «Wn.  I  wUl  «Pd  you  ^,,J  ^^^^^'^l  "^7^ 


V/      '  / 


THE    ROVER. 


With  bodies  how  to  clotfao  ideas,  taqght;     And  how  to  dmw  tte  plotore  of  a  tiioiislit. 


Original. 
GOWANUS  BAT. 

BT   eBBA  eMlTH. 

FAim  Bay  of  €k>wanii>i  how  ffateful  to  me 

The  green  Bhore  where  thy  watert  flow  In  from  the  Ma ; 

Thin  da>t  of  the  city  is  cast  from  my  feet. 

And  I  come  to  leek  rest  in  thy  quiet  retreat 

I  cone  Md  and  weary,  bat  come  not  la  Tain, 
For  all  is  at  rest  In  thy  prseeAil  domain ; 
£*en  the  rity*s  low  humming  so  faintly  is  heard, 
That  it  lolle  one  to  rest  like  the  song  uf  a  bird. 

1  stand  on  the  hills,  far  above  thee  at  rest. 

And  ihe  Usher's  light  boat  sleepe  below  on  thy  braaat ; 

And  off  In  the  distance  a  hundred  while  nils 

Gently  move  o*er  the  waters  and  woo  the  young  gales ; 

And  the  herds  have  gone  down  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Where  thy  dioal  watera  sleep  and  the  light  breeses  play, 
And  they  stand  in  the  flood  with  a  stUl  quiet  air. 
That  betrays  how  they  love  the  cool  rest  they  find  there. 

When  the  ni^t  eometib  down,  and  the  bright  stan  above 
Rest  their  beams  on  thy  waters,  like  angels  of  love, 
I  stand  on  thy  ehore,  and  I  bleas  the  decree. 
That  bade  them  shine  nightly  forever  on  thee. 

Each  mom  when  the  pebbles  are  wet  on  the  itrand, 
I  know  they  have  lain  in  thy  watery  hand. 
And  heard  thy  low  breathing  through  all  tlie  dark  night, 
And  felt  thy  soft  kin  with  a  thrill  of  delight 

Fair  bay  of  Gowanns,  thy  teachings  of  love 
Shall  lure  my  ssd  heart  to  the  fountain  abor»— 
To  the  home  of  the  bleei,  where  aflfectkms  are  pure, 
And  deathlen  and  changelcn  forever  endure. 

But  here,  like  a  pilgrim,  Fd  fain  rest  awhile, 

And  gbd  on  my  armor  for  llfe*s  closing  toll ; 

Thou  hast  reet  for  the  weary,  and  peace  for  the  good. 

And  the  dead  flnd  their  rest  in  thy  grovn  of  Greenwood.* 

*  Greenwood  Cemetery,  about  three  miln  fh>m  New  York, 
and  near  South  Brooklyn,  is  on  Gowanus  heights. 


Original. 

THE    LOVERS; 

OR,  THE  WAGER  OP  A  THOUSAND  DUCATS. 

BT  LAWRBBCB    LABEKB. 

Two  sweet  lovcra  were  Karl  Hartz  and  Meeta  Von 
Brenner ;  he  all  gentleness  and  love,  she  all  purity  and 
faith— he,  to  her,  but  a  poor  student,  she  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  baron.  They  had  first  met  at 
a  masked  ball ;  afterward  they  contrived  various  meet- 
ings in  secret— Karl  bold  and  fervant  in  his  assurances 
of  aflfection ;  Meeta  no  less  fervent,  but  with  fear  and 
trembling.  She  never  promised  to  meet  him  but  she 
thought  of  her  proud  old  father  and  of  her  reckless  and 
haughty  brother ;  but  always  the  sweet  words  of  Karl 
wouJd  give  confidence  to  her  heart,  and  they  were  never 
long  together  ere  she  forgot  both  father  and  brother. 

They  met  one  day  in  the  park  near  her  father's 
castle,  and  as  they  walked  beneath  the  branches  of  the 
great  trees,  and  over  the  green  lawn,  both  seemed  more 
than  aBttally  happy,  and  ever,  as  their  blue  eyes  met, 
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did  they  drink,  each  from  the  other,  such  sweet  i 
ranees  of  aflfection,  that  it  came  to  their  innocent  spirits 
like  cooling  water  to  the  thirety  traveler.  At  time% 
absorbed  in  their  sweet  discourse,  they  would  stop,  and 
then,  with  her  fair  forehead  resting  against  liis  soft 
cheek,  her  full  soul  would  echo  to  the  delicious  harmony 
of  his  fond  adorations ;  and  she  marveled  that  his  pure 
thoughts  should  be  sb  much  given  to  Heaven  and  to 
herself.  He  appeared  to  her  all  spiritual,  so  little  of 
earth's  grossness  seemed  mixed  in  with  his  constitu- 
tion. She  had  broken  a  fair  flower  from  the  stem 
whereon  it  had  blossomed,  but  while  she  listened  to 
her  lover's  wooing  she  was  unconscious  that  she  was 
plucking  its  leaves  out,  one  by  one.  Never  at  any 
previous  meeting  had  so  many  sweet  things  been  said, 
nor  stronger  vows  of  aflfection  plighted,  and  when 
they  parted  it  was  with  the  kindest  assurances  to  meet 
again  ere  long;  but  alas!  the  designs  of  human  will 
are  subject  to  the  merest  accidents,  and  there  Is  no 
certainty  of  performing  to-morrow  wliat  is  promised  to- 
day. 

They  parted — she  to  seek  the  privacy  of  her  apart^ 
ment,  he  to  puraue  his  solitary  studies.  He  took  his 
way  through  the  shaded  walks  of  the  park,  while  happy 
thoughts  thronged  his  brain,  and  glorious  emotioiui 
thrilled  his  heart.  He  had  reached  the  wall,  and  with 
a  light  step  was  about  to  spring  over,  wtien  ha  was 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  mocking  voice. 

"  Ho,  ho.  Sir  Beggar  I  you  have  a  nimble  foot  for  a 
nobleman's  park.  And  your  fingers  are  as  light,  belike 
you  can  adapt  them  to  trifles  with  as  much  fiiciiity,  as 
you  can  make  your  feet  leap  stone  walls  V* 

"In  sooth,  sir,"  replied  Kari,  "you  must  speak  in 
jest ;  for  by  your  appearance,  or  by  your  apparel,  I 
would  assume  you  for  a  gentleman." 

"And  by  the  same  judgment,"  said  the  stranger,  "I 
would  mark  you  for  a  knave  or  a  fooU" 

"  <  Tis  an  unjust  judgment,"  said  Kari,  "  and  would 
breed  oflfence,  but  that  I  still  take  you  for  gentle,  and 
would  believe  you  jesting." 

"Jesting  I  if  you  are  no  coward,  (as  I  think  you  are,) 
and  wear  not  your  instrument  for  ornament,  a  single 
pass  or  two  would  prove  how  earnest  I  am." 

"  By  my  life !"  said  Karl,  "  if  by  this  mystery  you 
hint  at  fighting,  I  really  must  laugh,  the  jest  is  so 
excellently  well  adopted.  I  doubt  not  but  I  could  sooa 
learn  to  love  you  as  a  brother,  for  spite  of  your  disguise 
I  pierce  it,  and  perceive  your  infinite  good  qualities.'' 

The  other  seemed  puzzled  at  the  coolness  with 
which  Karl  replied  to  his  insulting  language,  and  for  a 
moment  paused ;  suddenly  turning  toward  him  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"I  have  met  you.  Sir  Beggar,  before— this  time  I  had 
resolved  to  chastise  you ;  but  you  only  excite  my  coa- 
tempt,  not  my  anger.  If  I  meet  you  in  these  grounds 
again,  I  will  expel  you  as  I  would  a  cur— by  kicking  V 

"  Heaven  preserve  us !"  exclaimed  Karl,  "  are  you 
not  afraid  of  dogs  7  For  my  part  I  cannot  bear  to  look 
at  them — cease  to  trouble  me.  In  the  warm  season 
they  are  feald  to  be  dangerous.    Do  you  ever  bite  T' 
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Enraged  at  the  sarcafltic  coolness  of  Karl,  the  strang- 
er (by  the  way,  a  brother  of  Meeta's,  Frederic  Von 
Brenner)  hastily  drew  his  sword  and  with  it  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder.  In  an  instant  the  warm  blood  rushed 
to  the  cheek  of  Karl,  and  his  weapon  letpt  from  its 
scabbard  with  indignant  motion. 

"Frederic  Von  Brenner,"  said  Karl,  "you  have  done 
^■Mt  the  only  thing  in  yoar  power  to  make  me  draw 
my  sword  against  you.  Your  offenslYe  language  I 
would  haye  let  passed  unpunished,  but  the  blow  must 
be  aaswered  with  your  blood.    On  your  defence !" 

Their  swords  were  crossed,  and  for  a  minute  the 
contest  was  warm  and  doubtful,  but  the  coolness  of 
Sari,  and  his  graceful  skill,  were  more  than  a  match 
fbr  the  awkward  impetuosity  of  Von  Brenner,  and  the 
latter  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  weapon 
flying  over  the  wall,  and  liimself  in  the  power  of  his 
opponent. 

"Farewell!  my  dear  Frederic,"  cried  Karl;  "take 
my  advice  and  seek  a  fencing-master ;  you  will  need 
much  instruction  ere  we  meet  again.  When  we  do  I 
hope  to  find  you  proficient.  As  it  is  an  amusement  I 
am  fond  of,  I  dislike  to  have  it  so  abruptly  termina- 
ted!" 

Sajring  this,  Karl  sprang  over  the  wall,  leaving  Von 
Brenner  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  at  seeing 
himself  so  completely  hors  dt  combat. 

Kaddened  at  being  thus  foiled,  Frederic  hastily 
sought  the  presence  of  his  sister.  As  he  entered  her 
apartment,  she  was  busied  with  some  needlework,  and 
bier  beautiful  face  was  glowing  with  smiles  of  happi- 
ness and  love.  Tlie  rude  entrance  of  her  brother  at 
flrst  startled  her;  but  she  rose  to  receive  him,  and  her 
bright  smiles  vanished  before  his  stem,  cold  gaze.  For 
a  moment  he  spoke  not,  and  Meeta  became  surprised 
and  somewhat  ofl^ended  at  his  rudeness. 

« This  is  strange,  Frederic.  Why  do  you  intrude 
upon  my  privacy  with  so  haughty  an  air?  Are  you 
out  of  your  senses  1  or  what  tuis  crossed  you  that  you 
«tare  to  wildly  r' 

"  I  have  been  crossed  by  a  base  fool,  and  let  me  ad- 
vise you,  sister  of  mine,  to  be  more  chary  of  your  com- 
pany, nor  be  seen  strolling  in  unfrequented  walks  with 
evety  beggar  who  may  cross  your  path." 

"  This  is  strange  language,  Frederic— explain  your- 
wlt" 

"  Excellent  Innocence,  Meeta.  What  base-bom  churl 
iflid  I  see  you  in  company  with  this  morning,  for  a 
-whole  hovr  1    Will  you  deny  that  1 

"  I  deny  nothing,  sir.  If  you  are  mean  enough  to  dog 
me  in  my  rambles,  whether  alone  or  not,  belike  you 
•aw  me  in  the  company  of  one,  at  least  your  superior. 
I  like  it  not,  Frederic.  To  assume  an  equal  haughti- 
-ness  with  yourself,  I  will  assure  you  that  I  shall  in 
future  dafeiid  myself  from  your  curious  disposition." 

"This  sKs  well  on  you  j  but  be  sure  you  give  your 
beggariy  cavalier  timely  caution,  that  when  our  paths 
cross  again,  if  he  but  look  at  his  horoscope,  he  will  see 
danger  near  his  natal  star." 

"Leave  me,  brother!  I  will  not  listen  to  your  abuse. 
Leave  me !  at  least  I  claim  the  privacy  of  my  own  apart- 
ment" 

**Be  h  so,  sister.  But  mark ;  shun  such  company 
«8  you  have  this  morning  kept,  or  I  will  find  a  more 
certain  method  to  stop  the  wooing.    Remember!" 

Saying  this,  Frederic  hastily  quitted  the  presence  of 
his  sister,  who,  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone,  gave 
utterance  to  her  wounded  heart  in  passionate  sorrow 
and  tean  of  bitter  grfeC    Sweet  Meeta !  they  wcob  the 


first  sorrowful  moments  that  ever  cast  their  shadows 
over  the  brightness  of  her  innocent  existence. 

Well  might  the  beautiful  Meeta  feel  grieved  at  the 
mde  treatment  of  her  ungentle  brother;  but  for  all  that 
she  might  sufler  herself  she  gave  small  heed  to—it  was 
for  her  beloved  Karl  that  she  became  alarmed,  for  she 
knew  that  the  impetuous  character  of  Frederic  might 
prompt  him  to  deeds  of  rashness  to  acoompllah  any 
purpose  in  view,  and  she  trembled  lest  some  terrible 
evil  might  overtake  her  lover  ere  she  again  beheld  Mm. 
She  had  known  him  but  a  short  time,  but  in  that  time 
she  had  learned  to  think  of  him  with  a  devotion,  such 
as  only  woman  can  £eel  toward  the  object  of  her  pssaioii. 
She  believed  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  poor  stsdent, 
depending  upon  the  good  will  of  a  few  fiends  fior  hSs 
position  at  the  university,  and  she  knew  not,  when  the 
height  he  aspired  to  was  attained,  that  he  had  aught  more 
than  a  soul  of  honor  and  bright  taienta,  to  assist  Um 
in  sustaining  theoverpoweiing  difficulties  of  an  un- 
generous worid.  Yet  for  all  this,  how  ready  was  she, 
the  beautiful,  to  become  his  companion  through  Life's 
dull  voyage — to  encourage  liira  when  the  stiong  cur- 
rent of  misfortune  set  against  him,  and  to  smile  upon 
and  cheer  him  when  Fortune  showered  upon  him  her 
jealous  favora — she,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house — the 
heiress  of  a  princely  dowry — was  ready  to  share  the 
humble  fortunes  of  the  poor  student  of  Wuitxburg. 

We  must  now  let  our  readere  in  to  a  secret,  Kari  wap, 
in  fact,  deceiving  his  lovely  and  trusting  Meeta,  for  Ike 
was  not  the  poor  student  that  he  repressBted  Umsdf 
to  be,  but  the  heir  to  the  fortunes  and  the  honora  of 
one  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Oermany.  His  adventme 
originated  in  a  gay  freak— a  bet  with  the  young  COant 
of  Wertheim. 

They  were  in  company  on  the  day  sneosedlng  the 
evening  that  Kari  had  firat  met  Meeta  at  the  masked 
ball.  He  was  lavish  In  his  praises  of  her  beauty  and  her 
modesty,  and  the  count  was  rallying  him  upon  having 
fallen  in  love  with  the  lich  baron's  daughter.  To  be 
sure  Kari  did  not  overlike  his  joking  upon  so  delicate  a 
subject,  as  who  ever  did  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  little  blind  god  ?  But  the  count  was  fond  of  bis 
pleasant  veins,  and  who  shall  condemn  him  fior  aU  the 
mirth  he  can  find  in  this  melancholy  worid  1 

"  But  my  dear  Kari,"  said  the  count,  (Kari  vas  his 
name,)  how  in  the  name  of  the  imaculate  Lmher  did 
you  get  a  sight  of  her  bewitching  face  ?  for  with  afl  my 
skill  in  managing  such  things,  I  could  not  get  my  eyes 
beneath  her  mask  during  the  entire  evening." 

"  Nay,  my  good  Count  of  Wertheim,"  answered  Kail, 
"  you  must  not  expect  me  to  let  you  Into  all  the  secrets 
of  my  wooing.  You  will  believe  me  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
did  get  a  sight  of  her  sweet  face  and  her  bright  eyes, 
and  for  that  reason  did  I  fall  desperately  in  love  with 
them." 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  count,  "if  such  be  the  case,  we  nsay 
as  well  conclude  upon  your  success  at  once;  for  against 
such  a  figure  and  so  eloquent  a  voice,  what  fair  roaidea 
could  succeed  in  keeping  her  heart  1  And  when  to 
that,  we  add  your  magnificent  title  and  your  exhaust- 
less  revenues,  one  might  almost  swear  there  could  be 
no  wiihalanding  you.    How  say  you,  Kail  T* 

"  How  say  I  ?"  replied  Karl ;  "  why  to  hear  you,  one 
would  think  that  were  it  not  for  my  magnificient  title 
and  cxhaustless  revenues,  as  you  are  pleased  to  desig- 
nate them,  I  should  stand  but  a  small  chance  of  hcdng 
listened  to  by  any  fair  damsel  of  quality  iii  Waxts- 
burg." 

"  I  have  that  opinion  of  the  fidde  cieatures,  my  i 
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inuqttis,"  replied  the  count,  **8nd  I  consider  them 
flomewhat  in  the  light  of  moths— they  much  delight  to 
flatter  arouod  the  dazzling  flame  that  gives  them  to 
-destruction.  To  be  plain,  Ksrl,  I  think  that  did  she 
know  you  only  as  plain  Kad  Klosheimer,  or  some  other 
unassuming  name  without  a  title,  the  daughter  of  the 
proud  baron  would  seek  some  other  object  on  which 
.to  bestow  her  radiant  smiles.'' 

"  There  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  count,"  said  Earl ; 
"for  I  purposely  took  much  pains  to  deceive  her  on 
that  point.  I  assumed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  poor 
student,  who  had  no  brighter  hopes  to  cheer  him  than 
the  goal  pointed  out  by  his  ambition." 

**  But  do  you  not  suppose  that  she  saw  thiough  your 
pretence  all  the  while,  my  romantic  marquis?  or  do 
you  not  think  there  were  those  present  who  d^d,  know 
-you,  and  who  whispered  in  her  ear  to  make  much  of 
the  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Anspach." 
'  "I  will  not  believe  it,"  exclaimed  Karl :  <<I  really 
liave  a  higher  opinion  of  the  lady,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
«he  is  so  much  influenced  by  pride  of  rank  as  most 
ladies  of  gentle  birth ;  and  I  further  flatter  myself  that 
were  I  in  fact  what  I  represented  myself  to  her  as 
being,  that  I  could  finally  succeed  in  winning  both  her 
confidence  and  her  love." 

**  Now,  Karl,  I  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  jest- 
ing with  an  honest  looking  face ;  but  you  must  give 
me  the  privilege  of  smiling  at  the  conceit." 

"  You  certidnly  have  the  privilege  of  laughing  at  the 
conceit,"  replied  Karl ;  "  but  if  you  doubt  the  efiect,  I 
will  lay  you  a  wager  of  a  thousand  ducats,  that  assum- 
ing to  be  but  a  poor  student,  I  will  so  far  win  the  af- 
fections of  this  baron's  daughter,  that  she  sluUl  prefer 
me  to  the  proudest  cavalier  in  Germany." 

"I accept  the  wager,"  said  the  count,  "though  I 
confess  I  do  not  much  like  to  risk  so  significant  a  sum 
4ipon  the  caprice  of  a  woman.  I  will  take  your  honor 
that  you  hold  the  terms  of  the  wager  sacred.  About 
it  quick,  Karl,  for  I  am  impatient  to  see  you  com- 
mence your  wooing  as  the  poor  student  of  Wurtz- 
i>ttig." 

Under  these  drcnmstances  ^arl  lost  no  time  in  put- 
ting ids  faculties  to  action ;  nor  was  he  long  in  finding 
an  opportunity  to  address  the  mistress  of  his  devotions. 
How  he  sped  in  his  wooing  the  opening  of  our  story 
bas  already  told,  and  if  our  readers  have  in  their  com- 
position, any  response  to  the  delicate  sentiments  of 
love— any  echo  to  the  holy  aspirations  of  woman's 
heart,  let  them  say  if  they  believe  that  Meeta  did  not 
think  more  of  her  humble  worshipper  than  of  all  the 
g[ilded  titles  in  the  empire. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  meeting  between  the  marquis 
and  Frederic,  the  former  gave  his  friend  the  Count  of 
Wertheim,  to  understand  that,  could  he  take  advantage 
of  a  hint,  and  wished  to  decide  the  wager  that  was  be- 
tween them,  he  might  conveniently  do  so,  by  being 
near  an  arbor  at  the  western  side  of  the  Baron  Von 
Brenner's  park  an  hour  after  the  sun  had  set. 

To  the  count  this  information  was  somewhat  con- 
fused, but  he  determined  at  any  rate  to  be  there,  for  he 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  get  some  positive 
information  on  the  point  at  issue  between  them.  Leav- 
ing him,  therefore,  to  make  his  preparations  acoording- 
Jy,  we  will  accompany  our  readers  to  the  scene  of  the 
"grand  denoument,"  as  theatrical  managers  say. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  in  glory,  and  nature  seemed 
quiet  as  a  sleeping  infant.  No  doud  dappled  the  starry 
firmament,  and  the  soft  and  wanton  breezes  sighed 
manDtttiflgly  over  the  &ir  face  of  earth.    Thiough  one 


of  the  less  frequented  avenues  of  a  park,  in  close  com- 
panionship seemingly  in  sweet  converse,  walked,  or 
rather  lingered,  "two  human  beings  in  the  glow  of 
youth."  Beauty,  like  a  diadem,  crowned  their  Ukt 
brows,  and  Nature,  as  though  she  acknowledged  a 
diviner  presence,  seemed  to  blend  around  them  her 
sweetest  harmonies.  Glowing  thoughts  must  have 
had  utterance,  for  the  fairest  and  gentlest  of  the  twain, 
seemed  to  diink  with  much  thirst  from  the  overflowiq^r 
fountain  of  the  other's  ezhaustless  speech ;  nor  ever 
seemed  he  tired  of  filling  her  listening  ear  wiUi  eloquent 
sentences.  They  approached  an  arbor,  and  before  its 
ivied  enlnnce  did  they  linger,  he  all  the  while  dis- 
coursing such  rare  music  as  seemed  to  entrance  ik^r 
gentle  spirit. 

"  Ah  I"  said  he,  "  you  have  learned  me  a  aew  devo- 
tion. Before  I  met  you,  I  knew  not  the  slumbetin^ 
emodons  of  my  heart ;  I  was  contented  with  my  lowiy 
lot,  and  my  ambition  was  learning— the  bright  goal  I 
sought  was  fame— the  keys  to  her  temple  were  my 
books.  I  had  no  regret  that  I  was  a  peasant's  son— that 
I  was  not  noble.  Ah !  I  had  not  then  seen  the  sweetest 
maid  in  Christendom." 

"No  more  about  your  birth,"  said  she;'-  how  could 
the  accident  of  your  being  born  noble,  affect  the  worth 
of  your  soul— how  affect  iJU  nobility  1  nay,  had  you 
been  as  you  desire,  perchance  we  had  never  met." 

"  But  it  stands  between  me  and  hope—"  said  he. 

"  Ao^  between  you  and  hope,  Karl.  Believe  me,  I 
am  as  fondly  yours,  as  though  a  coronet  were  on  your 
brow,  and  you  were  glittering  with  useless  titles.  You 
tell  me  that  my  father  is  proud,  that  my  brother  fs 
haughty,  but  what  can  they  do,  if  I  choose  to  obey  my 
own  inclinations?  Will  they  disown  me 7  Beit  so. 
Am  I  not  equally  as  able  to  be  a  sharer  in  your  joys 
and  your  sorrows,  as  though  I  were  bom  in  a  cottage  ? 
Do  not  grieve  me  by  such  comparisons,  Karl;  nor 
think  me  forward  that  I  speak  as  I  do;  you  raise  ob- 
stacles that  I  must  overthrow." 

"  Then,  Meets,  would  you  be  willing  to  share  an 
humble  cottage  iptith  me,  and  frugal  fare — could  yoa 
be  content  to  relinquish  all  your  present  delicacies,  and 
share  the  humble  lot  of  the  poor  student,  who  could 
repay  you  with  nothing  but  ills  soul's  fondest  attach- 
ment." 

"  Ah  I  how  amply  will  that  repay  me — a  thousand 
fold!— for  with  that  fond  attachment,  how  might  I 
smile  at  the  gaudiness  of  this  world — how  tight  would 
seem  the  burdens  of  our  existence.  O  Karl!  I  fear  I 
say  bold  things,  but  your  imagination  so  separates  our 
positions,  that  I  am  compelled  unwittingly  to  be  my- 
self a  wooer.  You  have  taught  my  soul  its  worship, 
and  I  can  never  seek  another  shrine.  You  ask  me  if  I 
could  relinquish  all  my  present  delicacies.  Ah,  what 
delicacy  is  there  like  love  7  Does  it  not  make  a  palace 
of  a  hovel?  and  without  it  does  not  the  paiace  become 
a  dreary  prison?" 

"  Beloved  Meets !  how  could  I  fail,  by  thy  example, 
to  l>e  inspired  to  noble  ambition— with  such  a  guardian 
spirit,  how  could  I  fail  to  reach  the  dazzling  pinnacle 
of  fame  ?  When  we  first  met,  thy  path  was  strewn 
with  flowers,  and  over  thy  happy  heart  contentment 
held  her  misty  veil ;  like  the  first  Eden,  no  luring  ser- 
pent's tongue,  had  poisoned  its  atmosphere  of  holiness ; 
and  all  thy  waking  thoughts  and  sleeping  visions  were 
of  bliss.  But  I  have  breathed  discord  in  your  ear,  and 
the  perfect  harmony  of  your  soul  has  been  marred.  I 
have  given  strange  tenants  to  your  heart— Mistrust, 
Fear  and  Suspense.    I  am  to  blame  that  I  forgot  my 
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'  station— that  I  awoke  your  soul  from  its  calm  and  holy 
peace." 

**Not  Karl;  blame  not  yourselfl  You  have  not 
'  lessened  by  happiness;  but,  on  the  contrary, ^ou  have 
given  me  a  new  joy,  that  adds  a  thousand  fold  to  the 
pleasures  of  my  existence.  Think  me  not  placed  above 
you ;  but  onward  in  your  proud  march  of  ambition ; 
acquire  that  fame  which  I  know  you  have  the  power 
to  win,  and  it  will  be  you  that  exalts.  Then  if  you 
'  love  me  as  you  now  do,  your  affection  will  be  to  me  a 
protecting  shield  in  all  danger— a  healing  balm  in  all 
sorrow," 

"Sweet  sophistry!  Tell  me  again:  do  you  not 
think  there  are  others  more  worthy  of  your  love  than 
the  poor  student  7  Would  you  not  sigh  for  the  rank 
and  station  that  you  put  aside  Y* 

"  Do  not  doubt  roe.  Kail.  My  destiny  is  fixed.  I 
have  linked  my  fate  with  yours.  .In  your  lonely  study 
let  this  encourage  you :  through  weal  or  wo  remember 
Heeta  loves  you." 

Further  conversation  between  them  was  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  hasty  footsteps,  and  the  next  moment 
Frederic  Von  Brenner  stood  before  the  lovers,  with  his 
aword  drawn,  and  trembling  with  rage.  Meeta  started, 
uttered  a  surprised  cry,  and  sprang  to  the  side  of  her 
brother  to  prevent  him  from  committing  any  assault 
upon  Karl,  for  in  his  dangerous  manner  she  read  the 
purpose  of  his  excited  spirit.  But  Frederic  pushed  her 
rudely  from  him,  at  the  same  time  crying  out  to  Karl : 

"  Now,  braggart  villain !  prepare  to  meet  such  chas- 
tisement as  you  deserve.  I  will  not  murder  you,  but 
but  will  give  you  the  privilege  of  defence ;  that,  how- 
ever, will  avail  you  but  slightly,  for  I  have  sworn  to 
have  your  heart's  blood !" 

"My  offence,  good  sir?"  asked  Karl. 

"  You  have  sought  to  stain  the  honor  of  our  house," 
replied  Fred.ric.    "  Where  is  your  weapon  7" 

"  'Tis  here,"  answered  Karl,  drawing,  "as  good  and 
as  perfect  as  when  we  first  met.    Have  you  practiced  1" 

*'  Fool !  I  came  here  to  practice,"  exclaimed  Freder- 
ic, passionately. 

"  Ahl  In  that  case  I  can  amuse  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, or  longer  if  you  please.  It  is  a  rare  sport,  and 
I  have  grown  over  fond  of  it,  being  in  practice  every 
day." 

Frederic,  eager  to  commence  the  fray,  rushed  upon 
his  adveraary,  who  received  and  parried  his  thrusts 
with  provoking  coolness ;  but  at  the  first  clash  of  steel, 
Meeta  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror,  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  person,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  rushed  from  behind 
the  arbor,  and  parted  the  assailants. 

"  Hold !"  cried  he.  "  Von  Brenner,  you  draw  your 
sword  upon  the  young  Marquis  of  Anspach." 

*'  The  Marquis  of  Anspach !"  echoed  Frederic.  "  Ex- 
plain yourself,  sir." 

Meeta  moved  to  the  side  of  her  brother  as  he  Listened 
to  the  explanation  of  the  stranger,  who  was  none  other 
than  the  Count  of  Wertheim,  and  recognized  by  Fre- 
deric the  moment  he  dropped  his  disguise.  The  count 
related  the  manner  in  which  Meeta  and  the  marquis 
had  first  met,  the  character  the  latter  had  assumed,  the 
progress  of  their  passion,  the  wager,  and  their  many 
subsequent  interviews,  and  other  important  things  con- 
nected with  the  adventure.  When  Von  Brenner  had 
heard  the  explanation,  he  seemed  puzzled  in  the  ex- 
treme, whether  to  laugh  or  make  the  affair  serious. 
Turning  to  his  sister  who  stood  at  his  side  in  teara,  he 
kindly  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her  fair  forehead,  then 
(Lddressing  the  marquis  he  said  : 


**This  has  been  a  singular  aflfalr,  and  I  am  at  a  1 
how  to  unsay  the  many  uncivil  things  I  have  spoketi 
to  you.  I  must  seek  my  apology  in  your  disguise^ 
I  know  not  if  I -do  not  more  envy,  than  dislike,  yoa; 
you  must  promise,  however,  to  give  me  private  lessons 
in  fencing.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  hope  for  a  speedy 
and  happy  termination  to  this  adventure.  I  need  not 
ask  my  sister  here  to  say  amen." 

"  You  have  my  thanks  for  your  generosity,"  replied 
the  marquis ;  '*  but  here  is  one  whose  pardon  I  must 
ask.  What  say  you,  Meeta  1  Will  you  forgive  the 
poor  student  7  and  can  you  love  him  as  warmly  as 
ever  7" 

Meeta  had  no  answer  for  him,  but  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms — an  act  in  itself  confessing  everything. 

"After  all,"  said  the  marquis,  "h  has  been  a  sweet 
adventure.  Fortunately  for  my  scheme,  I  was  un- 
known  to  my  late  adversary,  although  I  recognized 
him.    As  for  the  wager,  count — " 

"  I  acknowledge  it  as  fairly  won  by  yourself,"  said 
the  count,  "  and  am  more  than  repaid  by  (he  pleasofe 
I  feel  in  congratulating  you  on  your  success. 

But  why  follow  the  thread  of  my  story  further  7  Lfet 
it  suffice,  that  they  parted,  each  full  of  happy  thotigbte. 
But  ere  many  months  rolled  away,  there  was  a  merrier, 
a  more  numerous,  and  a  more  brilliant  meeting,  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  of  the  Marquis  of  Anqiach  and 
the  sweet  daughter  of  the  Baron  Von  Brenner;  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  gorgeoua  assemblage,  did 
the  Count  of  Wertheim  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  iio> 
ble  bridegroom,  the  wager  of  a  thousand  ducats. 


TIMOTHY  TUTTLE: 

OB,  A  BBMINXSCBMCE  OF  THE  LAHD  nVXB. 
BT  MATBAiniL  BBBBXNO. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  in  which  the  lots  of  cer- 
tain imaginary  cities  in  the  Empire  State,  at  two  dol- 
lara  per  root,  were  exchanged  for  bogs  down  Ease,  at 
tenaoUaraper  acre — "a  fair  business  transaction" — 
there  lived  in  the  latter  region,  and  in  the  village  of 
Tabby  ville,  one  Timotheus  Tuttie.  He  was  short,  and 
thick,  in  fact  a  mere  animated  lump  of  fat ;  and  yet  no 
exquisite  ever  regarded  his  own  person  with  more  com- 
placency.  For  having,  in  the  course  of  his  readings, 
seen  the  remark  o(  dmniilian  relative  to  Thucydides^ 
"  densus  et  brevis  et  semper,  instans  sibi,"  and  8up> 
posing  that  the  ciitic  referred  to  the  outer  man,  rather 
than  to  his  style,  he  was  wont  to  pride  himself  on  his 
resemblance  to  that  great  histoiian. 

Timotheus  Tutile,  or  Master  Tuttie,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  had  for  a  long  period  taught  the  rudlmenu  ia 
one  of  the  town  schools  at  Tabbvville,  we  believe  in 
the  third  district,  and  always  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee..  If  there  be  any  doubts  on  this  point,  we 
can  refer  to  numerous  testimonials  si^ed  by  said  com* 
mittee  or  committees  rather,  for  rotation  in  office  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  by  Parson  Biiggs.  His  forte 
was  in  reading,  writing,  including  German  text,  and 
Arithmetic.  In  geography  he  could  point  out  the  dn*- 
ference  between  a  cape  and  a  promontory,  but  he  never 
soared  to  the  "  use  of  the  globes."  He  also  styled 
himself  professor  of  languages;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
he  had  a  sufficient  smattering  of  Latin  to  attempt  with 
his  pupils  some  portions  of  Virgil.  There  were  other 
portions,  however,  particularly  the  Gkorgics,  against 
which  he  entered  his  veto.  His  excuse  was  that  their 
were  not  fitted  for  the  age — he  could  have  added  with 
more  truth  that  he  was  unable  to  construe  them. 

In  addition  to  the  "  solid  branches,"  Master  Tuttie 
cultivated  psalmody ;  and  although,  from  shortness  o£ 
breath,  he  failed  on  the  hautboy,  he  was  unrivalled  oa 
the  vioL  This  knowledge  of  music  rendered  him  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  people  of  TabbyviUe^  and  not 
only  operated  as  an  open  sesame  to  all  their  parties, 
but  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  chorister  of  the  West 
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Parish.  Aad  delightful  it  was  to  visit  the  vestry  of 
this  parish  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  observe  Tuttle 
leading  the  choir  in  the  thrilling  compositions  of  Bii- 
Jings  and  Hoiden.  Wonderful  it  was  to  find  him  so 
feeungly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  these  ^eat  masters, 
:aad  infusing  a  portion  of  his  spirit  even  into  the  dullest 
of  his  scholars — ^leavening  the  whole  choir.  Then  to 
see  him  as  he  grasped  his  bow  1  With  what  gravity  he 
applied  the  rosnn — how  majestic  as  he  waved  it  in  the 
dlent  beat— how  languid  in  the  pia— how  vigorous  in 
the.  forte  I 

Well  was  it  for  Master  Tuttle  that,  like  honest  Fal- 
stafT,  he  indulged  in  the  "  singing  of  anthems ;"  as  he 
thus  relieved  the  monotony  of  a  life  otherwise  insup- 
portable. Arduous,  indeed,  were  his  labors;  for  as 
TTabbyville  never  employed  a  mistress,  to  pioneer  in 
the  first  lessons,  it  was  always  Tuttlc's  fate  to  have 
that  greatest  of  trials  to  human  patience,  the  class  in 
**  Bug."  Of  a  truth  he  was  saved  by  psalmody,  when 
others,  without  his  ear,  would  have  taken  Prussic  acid, 
•or  French  leave.  As  it  was,  he  had  even  waxed  fat, 
«a  indication  of  contentment.  He  felt  assured  that  if 
lie  received  but  little,  he  spent  less — ^for  his  family  was 
amall  and  his  desires  moderate.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  Master  Tuttle  when  the  mania  for  speculation 
on  timber>iands,  which  had  raged  so  violently  on  the 
seaboard,  extended  at  length  to  Tabby  ville,  and  parts 
'adjacent. 

For  several  weeks  after  its  appearance.  Master  Tut- 
tle exhibited  no  symptoms  ol  the  disorder,  notwith- 
standing Captain  Tarbox  had  cleared  five  hundred  dol- 
lars by  the  sale  of  a  bond,  and  Dr.  Snaggs  had  refused 
an  advance  of  two  thousand  on  a  recent  purchase.  But^ 
Deacon  Graves  had  also  ventured  and  with  great  suc- 
cess; having  sold  stumpage  for  three  dollars  which 
•cost  him  two.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  Mrs. 
Oraves  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  climb  up  the 
family  wagon,  and  the  next  Sabbath  she  drove  to  the 
West  Parish  in  a  new  bellows- top  chaise.  This  was 
too  much  for  Mrs.  Tuttle.  It  had  arrived  as  she  was 
entering  the  meetinff-houae,  and  she  was  induced  to 
look  back,  by  the  exclamaiijns  of  wonder  its  appear- 
ance had  occasioned.  There  it  was  with  its  D:ight 
green  body  and  its  red  wheels,  and  red  Mrs.  Graves 
too,  for  the  top  was  thrown  back  in  a  blazing  July  sun. 

Mrs.  Tuttle  had  no  sooner  reached  her  seat  than  she 
touched  Mrs.  Martin  who  was  in  the  next  pew.  "  Gra- 
cious I"  said  the  former,  "  do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Graves 
has  dashed  out  in  a  new  bcUows-top  chaise  7  A  real 
bellows- top  7  was  there  ever !  Well,  what  is  the  world 
coming  to !" 

"  Sure  enough,  sure  enough !  Well,  you  and  I  have 
one  thing  to  comfort  us  if  we  don't  own  a  chaise — they 
cannot  say  of  either  of  us  that  our  mother  was  a  Jifan- 
kins." 

"  No,  thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Martin,  "  we 
are  clear  of  that  blood.  And  then  who  is  Deacon  Graves 
I  should  like  to  know  7  I  guess  if  your  husband  spoke 
to  him  in  the  dead  tongues,  he  would  be  puzzled  to 
answer.'* 

This  gave  rise  to  a  simultaneous  titter  with  a  rust- 
ling of  lustring,  that  was  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
saacdty  of  the  place,  and  would,  if  continued,  have 
called  for  deserved  censure.  Fortunately,  the  well- 
known  creak  of  Parson  Brlggs's  shoes,  at  tnat  moment 
moving  up  the  aisle,  put  a  stop  to  the  merriment  and 
to  the  dissection  of  Mrs.  Graves.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Tuttle  was  less  occupied 
with  the  sermon  than  with  the  bellows-top  chaise.  For 
on  that  very  night  Master  Tuttle's  rest  was  not  a  little 
disturbed,  by  reason  of  a  certain  lecture,  on  which  the 
value  of  five  trees  was  strongly  urged,  coupled  with 
some  expressions  about  "  a  want  of  energy,  and  living 
the  life  ofHi  bark-horse."  He  was  probably  convinced 
by  the  arguments  then  adduced,  for  the  next  morning 
he  dismissed  his  scholars  announcing  a  fortnight's  va- 
cation. Soon  after,  he  was  seen  to  leave  the  village 
on  Squire  Peebles's  mare ;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
th3  saddlebags,  upon  which  was  fastened  nis  old  fear- 
nought, it  was  evident  he  had  started  on  a  long  journey. 

Master  Tuttle  having  ascertained  that  several  town- 
ships in  Somsrset  might  be  purchased  at  a  low  rate,  as 
lands  were  then  valued,  determined  to  dash  at  once 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  if  he  found  a  tract  that 


fuU^  answered  his  views,  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  bond 
of  It  for  sixty  days.  This  was  the  method  usually 
adopted  by  those  who  were  unable  to  purchase.  He 
expected  before  that  period  had  elapsed,  with  the  aid 
of  certificates  and  a  plan  of  divers  colors,  to  dispose  of 
it  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with 
Deacon  Graves— certainly  for  enough  to  pacify  Mrs. 
Tuttle  by  the  purchase  of  a  bellows-top  chaise. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  departure  of  our  worthy 
pedagogue,  three  persons  were  seen  emerging  from  the 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Austin's  Stream.  The  two 
who  were  in  advance  had  each  a  pack  or  knapsack ; 
they  moved,  however,  with  elastic  step,  though  their 
soiled  and  tattered  garments  indicated  that  their  route 
had  been  one  of  no  ordinary  length  and  roughness. 
The  other,  though  unencumbered  with  baggage,  tolled 
after  his  companions  with  some  difficulty,  and  was 
manifestly  unfitted  for  threading  the  tangled  mazes  of 
the  forest.  At  this  time  he  was  bare-heaaed ;  the  right 
hand  having  fastened  on  the  remains  of  his  hat  as  a 
substitute  for  a  fan,  while  the  left  was  actively  engaged  - 
in  squeezing  vitality  from  the  black  flies  which  were . 
rioting  on  nis  cheek,  and  adorning  it  with  Indian 
mounds.  He  certainly  was  never  designed  for  a  loco- 
motive ;  and  he  puflfed  so  audibly,  that  an  investment 
in  horse-flesh  with  a  like  infirmity,  would  have  been . 
*  extremely  hazardous  without  a  warrant  of  soundness. 
This  personage  was Tlmotheus  Tuttle ;  the  others  were 
hardy  woodsmen  whom  he  had  hired  for  the  expedi- 
tion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fatigue's  they  suf-  • 
fered,  the  barran  tracts  they  crossed,  the  bogs  through 
which  they  floundered,  or  on  Master  Tuttlc's  inabilfty 
to  sleep  through  fear  of  catamounts.  He  had  an  actuu 
horror  of  being  served  up  in  a  raw  state  for  such  un- 
invited guests,  and  he  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  if 
the  party  were  attacked,  he  would  certainly  be  the 
victim,  on  account  of  their  predilection  for  adipose 
morsels.  Those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Harpers  have  now  in  prose 
our  adventurer's  journal,  entitled  "  Tabulations  of 
Travel  by  Tlmotheus  Tuttle." 

Fortune  for  once  was  kind  to  him.  When  nearly 
worn  out  and  despairing  of  success,  he  entered  upon 
the  North  Easterly  comer  of  Number  Six,  North 
Range,  containing  about  five  thousand  acres  appa- 
rently well  timbered,  and  which  must  have  been  over- 
looked by  previous  explorerp.  Master  Tuttle  began 
forthwith  to  make  the  requisite  memoranda ;  and  hav- ' 
ing  covered  no  small  quantity  of  paper  with  his  esti- 
mates of  the  quantity  of  pine  and  its  value  in  dollara^ 
he  prepared  to  retrace  his  steps  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  sum  total  in  expectancy  had  a  visible  eifect  upon 
his  spirits,  so  much  so  that,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  homeward  journey  he  moved  with  such  a  rapidity 
of  stride  that  placed  him  frequently  in  the  van.  Bat, 
after  a  few  miles*  travel,  his  movements  became  slower 
and  his  halt?  more  frequent.  Perhaps  this  might  be 
attributed  to  his  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  riches — 
perhaps  to  his  redundancy  of  flesh. 

It  was  nearly  twilight  when  the  party  approached 
the  banks  of  the  Kennebec,  at  some  distance  below  the 
forks ;  and,  taking  courage  as  they  saw  the  sign  of  the  • 
"  Mug  and  Poker,"  where  they  had  left  their  horses^ 
they  soon  reached  that  most  excellent  inn.  Desirable 
indeed  was  this  resting-place,  it  bein^  as  the  sign  indi- 
cated, a  place  for  flip.  In  which  Major  Saunders,  the 
landlord,  was  without  a  rival,  and  to  which  Master 
Tuttle  had  never  manifested  any  decided  aversion. 
Pleasant  it  was  to  observe  the  changes  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  latter,  while  the  major  was  preparing  tM» 
nutritious  beverage — at  one  moment  joyous,  as  the 
contents  of  the  mug  hissed  and  mantled  while  cm- 
bracing  the  ignited  iron ;  and  then  mournful,  as  a  por- 
tion curled  over  the  sides,  and  trickling  in  obec  I  mce 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  was  thus  inevitably  lost. 
We  trust  that  the  friends  of  temperance  will  not  con- 
demn, if  our  fat  traveler  called  for  a  second  mug.  He 
was  really  dry,  and  the  Major  was  the  last  of  those 
who  prepared  that  mysterious  compound.  The  march 
of  intellect  had  banished  the  poker  to  that  secluded 
spot,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  Tuttelian  draughts  at 
other  taverns,  if  less  inebriaUng,  wme  far  less  pala- 
table. 


TIMOTHY  TTTTLE. 


Maaer  Tuttle  was  truly  In  the  state  called  comforta- 
bb,  hi3  anticipations  of  profits  having  increased  wiih 
the  first  mug,  and  his  dread  of  catamounts  having  van- 
ished with  tne  second.  In  this  enviable  mood  he  was 
ushered  into  the  parlor,  as  the  landlord  was  wont  to 
tiall  it,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  beheld,  snugly  cn- 
atsonced  in  the  arm-chair,  no  less  a  personage  than 
JOeacon  Graves.  The  latter  expressed  his  joy  at  this 
unexpected  meeting,  and  so  did  Master  Tuttle;  for 
though  at  Tabby ville  he  indulged  in  a  feeling  akin  to 
envy  at  the  Deacon's  good  luck,  it  entirely  subsided 
on  encountering  his  old  neighbor  at  such  a  distance. 

"  Well,  Deacon,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  up  here,  and  in  search  of  a  timber-tract !  Why  as 
to  property,  Vou  have  got  Benjamin's  portion  already." 

"  Friend  Tuttle  you  wrong  me.  I  have  no  hanker- 
ing for  earthly  treasures.  Life  is  short,  and  a  little 
suffices." 

**  Why  then,"  rejoined  Tuttle,  "  what  could  induce 
you  to  come?" 

"  Hy  old  complaint,  the  asthma.  Dr.  Snages  thought 
that  a  smell  of  the  woods,  and  sleeping  on  cedar-boughs 
Would  work  wonders." 

"  I  can  vouch  for  that,  neighbor  Graves — sub  tes- 
mlne,  as  I  say  to  my  scholars.  Por  the  last  fortnight 
I  have  tried  that  kind  of  bed,  and  I  find  it  a  restorauve 
not  only  for  the  stomach,  but  for  the  pockets." 

*'  Wnat,"  cried  the  deacon,  "you  have  been  lucky, 

"Beyond  calculation! — such  a  body  of  timber!— 
Why  tne  pines  were  so  thick,  that  I  was.liDdrly  squeezed 
in  passing  between  them." 

"My  dear  Tiraotheus,  where  is  it  located  1  point  it 
out— point  it  out !" 

"Mum's  the  word,  deacon,  quics,  quietis,  quieti,  as 
I  say  to  my  scholars.  *  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,' 
tol  de  rol  de  ri  do !" 

"Master  Tuttle !  such  levity  is  shameful !  Why,  sir, 
you  are  in  the  last  stages  of—" 

"Last  stages!  no  I  ain't;  I'm  in  the  rudiments — in 
the  prima  via,  as  I  say  to  my  scholars." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  report  your  situa- 
tion to  the  committee. 

"  What,  deacon !  report  a  little  exuberance  t  a  mere 
oozing  of  the  grosser  fluids,  whereby—" 

"  Be  sober  then,  and  don't  trifie  with  a  neighbor  who 
is  so  anxious  for  your  welfare.  Haven't  I  told  you  that 
I  regard  this  world  as  dross  7" 

"True,  neighbor,  true — verus,  vera,  veram,  as  I  say 
to  my  scholars.  Well  then,  just  gladden  your  eyes 
wHh  those  estimates  taken  on  the  spot.  Five  thousand 
acres,  number  six,  ninth  range,  north-easterly  comer ! 
Ten  thousand  of  clear  pine  to  the  acre,  besides  lots  of 
mhioe,  and  hackmatack  that  would  furnish  knees  for 
tne  whole  of  Uncle  Sam's  navy." 

"  Wonderful !  Master  Tuttle :  but  haven't  you  over- 
rated r  ' 

"Fallen  short!— short  by  two  thousand— roille,  mil- 
lia,  milllarum,  as  I  say  to  my  scholars.  Now  the 
owner  must  be  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  I  shall  get  a 
bond  of  it  at  two  dollars  per  acre.  For  that  purpose,  I 
start  to-morrow — curro,  currere,  as  I—" 

"  To-morrow !"  cried  Deacon  Graves ;  "  no,  not  to- 
morrow. What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  youth  at 
Tabbyville,  were  it  known  that  Master  Tuttle  rode  on 
the  Sabbath?  Your  usefulness  would  be  at  an  end. 
Wail  till  Monday,  and  we  will  return  together.  In  the 
meanwhile,  our  time  may  be  profitably  spent  in  the 
reading  of  moral  tracts  of  which,  fortunately,  I  have  a 
large  supply." 

This  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Master  Tuttle, 
hut  he  dared  not  risk  the  loss  of  his  school  till  he  had 
secured  the  bond,  and  he  was  aware  that  he  was  in  the 
deacon's  power.  He,  therefore,  reluctantly  acquiesced, 
and  having  called  for  the  major's  nightcap,  another  half 
mug,  he  retired  to  lose  in  sleep,  all  memoiy  of  his  trou- 

He  had  been  in  a  horizontal  position  some  thirty 
minutes  when  a  voice  in  the  entry  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  In  what  number  is  Master  Tuttle  7" 

"  Number  six,  ninth  range !"  was  the  response  with- 
in, from  one  wha  was  evidently  in  the  state  caHed 
dreamy.  Thus  directed,  the  inquirer,  who  was  Dea- 
con Oraves,  opened  the  door  and  approached  Tuttle. 


After  several  shakes,  he  was  sufficiently  aroused  to 
comprehend  the  object  of  this  visit.  The  deacon  In- 
formed  him  that  be  had  just  asceruined  there  would 
be  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  Utile  village  be- 
low. In  that  case  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  at* 
tend  the  meeting,  and,  as  it  was  contrary  to  Ills  prac- 
tice to  tide  on  that  day,  he  had  concluded  to  proceed 
without  delay.  "I  shall  there  wait  for  you,"  said  the- 
deacon ;  "  and,  as  it  is  a  case  of  necessity,  perhaps  you 
had  better  drop  doven  about  nightfall." 

Master  Tuttle  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  altera- 
tion in  the  arrangement  so  far  as  to  open  one  eye.  But 
it  closed  again  ere  the  form  of  liis  neighbor  had  fairly 
receded. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Sunday  was  a  day  of 
weariness  to  the  impatient  Tuttle,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  he  was  less  interested  in 
the  moral  tracts  than  in  the  major's  poker.  In  the 
afternoon  he  became  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  Ms 
situation,  having  noticed,  among  the  jugs  and  bottles 
that  adorned  the  bar,  a  copy  of  the  "Village  Harmony." 
This  led  to  inquiries  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  the  major  himself  was  no  stranger  to  that  greftt 
work,  so  fiir  as  regarded  the  soprano,  and  tint  Bbea 
Slocumb,  then  in  "the  bar-room,  was  the  most  powerful 
alto  In  that  section.  The  voices  of  this  worthy  trio 
were  soon  in  full  cry,  nor  did  they  cease  till  the  major's 
call  for  a  candle  admonished  the  choiister  that  it  was 
time  to  commence  his  journey. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Tattle  arrived  at  the 
village  where  he  expected  to  join  the  deacon ;  but  to- 
his  surprise  he  found  only  a  note  from  him,  in  which 
he  regretted  his  inability  to  wait,  as  intellL^nce  from 
home  required  his  immediate  departure.  This  was  a 
great  disappointment.  He  had  no  fondness  for  trevei- 
ing  in  the  dark  without  a  companion ;  but  he  had  al- 
ready lost  a  day  in  the  perusal  of  Graves's  "Tracts," 
and  the  vacation  had  drawn  to  a  close.  The  result  of 
his  deliberations  was  to  refresh  man  and  beast,  and 
pursue  his  solitary  route. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reaching  the  town  where  the  envied  owner  of 
number  six,  ninth  range,  resided.  Though  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  he  recollected  that  delays  were  danger- 
ous, and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  propiietor's  mansion. 
On  gaining  admittance  he  was  considerably  agitated. 
It  might  be  that  he  was  even  now  too  late,  and  yet  if 
he  manifested  any  anxiety  about  this  favorite  lot,  it 
would  serve  only  to  enhance  the  price  of  it.  Instead^ 
therefore,  of  an  immediate  assault  upon  the  citadel,  he- 
approached  gradually,  and  made  what  might  be  called 
his  firet  parallel  by  some  remarks  upon  the  weather. 
In  the  second  he  advanced  to  pine  trees. 

"I  underatand,"  says  Tuttle,  "that  you  genonUy 
bond  at  two  dullars  per  acre." 

"  Ves,  that  has  been  my  practice ;  but  for  some  of 
those  townships  it  Is  really  too  great  a  sacrifice." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  it  is  about  six  of  some  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  others.    I  found  more  stones  than  trees 
arbores  arlK>rum,  as  I  say  to  my  scholars.    But  on  tlie 
whole  I  have  concluded  to  venture  a  little." 

"Well,  Mr.  Tuttle,  you  can  have  your  choice." 

"  So  I  thought ;  and  I  rather  guess,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I'll  take  a  bond  of  five  thousand  acres  in  num- 
ber six,  ninth  range." 

"  In  that  number  you  can  have  five,  ten,  or  fifteeo 
thousand." 

"  Or  twenty,  I  suppose,  if  I  wanted  them,"  rejoined 
Tuttle,  endeavoring  to  appear  calm,  but  filled  witlk 
emotions  that  micht  truly  be  called  pleasurable. 

"Not  exactly,"'  rejoined  the  proprietor.  "The 
northeasterly  quarter  of  that  township  has  just  been 
purchased  by  a  Mr.  Graves." 

Had  the  point  of  a  needle  at  that  moment  penetrated 
his  epidermis,  the  leap  of  Tuttle  would  not  have  been 
less  violent  than  it  was  at  this  intelligence.  A  cold 
sweat  covered  his  forehead,  the  jugular  became  enlar- 
ged, and,  although  certain  guttural  sounds  were  emit- 
ted, not  a  word  was  intelligible.  "  Pardon  me,"  ciied 
Tuttle,  when  he  had  parrially  recovered  himself  "par* 
don  me,  but  that  deacon,  that  hypocrite,  that  beech- 
nut, that  earth-worm,  that  mammon  of  uniighteona- 
ness,  has  blasted  all  my  hopes."  Upon  this  he  flung 
open  the  door,  discharging  in  his  retreat,  such  a  volley 
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«f  eplthote  as  coaviaoed  the  proprietor  thai  his  voca- 
bolaiy  must  be  large. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  our 
explorer,  as  he  entered  reluctantly  the  domestic  circle, 
nor,  lest  we  injure  the  cause  of  Hymen,  will  we  lift 
the  veil  from  certain  scenes  that  followed.  If  he  hum- 
med a  tune  about  that  time,  and  he  had  that  habit,  it 
probably  was  not  "  Sweet  Home."  That  Mrs.  Tuiile 
pouted  out  ths  vials  of  her  wrath  is  certain ;  and  it  is 
equally  so,  that  a  few  of  the  drops  fell  on  her  husband 
for  being  so  easily  duped.  But  the  iniquity  of  Deacon 
Qimves  caused  most  of  the  contents  to  fall  upon  his 
own  head,  and  such  was  her  indignation,  that  it  might 
be  said  the  viols  followed. 

Mrs.  Tuttle  wras  not  one  of  those  who  could  submit 
In  silence  to  what  shs  considered  a  gross  wrong.  The 
■Cory  began  to  circulate  with  the  usual  addenda  at  each 
lepetltion,  and  soon  became  the  enffrossing  tdpic  of 
Tabbrville.  The  brethren  of  the  West  Parish  now 
found  it  necessary  to  come  forward  and  call  the  deacon 
to  aeoount  Several  meetings  were  held,  and  the  char- 
ges foUv  sustained ;  and  yet  adjournments  were  mo- 
ved and  carried  without  coming  to  any  definite  result. 
Such  a  course  served  only  to  increase  the  popular  cla- 
mor, and  gave  rise  to  the  remark,  that  the  wealth  of 
Deacon  Oraves  would  prove  a  sufficient  shield,  and 
that  iniquity  in  high  places  could  be  practised  with 
impunit^r.  Parson  Briggs,  who  was  imbued  with  the 
ve^  spirit  of  that  reli^on  which,  for  a  long  period,  he 
had  endeavofed  to  mwe  acceptable  to  others,  was  re- 
solved that  his  chnrch  should  no  longer  be  obnoxious 
to  such  a  charge.  On  the  next  Sabbath  he  gave  a 
powerful  discourse  from  these  words — "If  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out."  He  demonstrated  that  the 
cause  of  Chrisdanit)'  would  cease  to  advance,  unless 
there  was  something  like  purity  in  the  conduct  of  its 
professors — that  the  higher  their  standing  in  society, 
the  greater  the  mischief  when  they  violated  its  pre- 
cepts, and  the  greater  the  necessity  that  the  ofTending 
member  be  removed.  This  was  urged  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  went  home  to  the  heart ;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  he  requested  the  male  mem- 
bers to  stop,  it  was  considered  that  the  Deacon  was 
standing  on  slippery  ground.  Curiosity  was  on  tip- 
toe, and  the  crowd,  instead  of  going  directly  home, 
Ungered  upon  the  steps  and  iUled  the  entry.  In  the 
latter  place  there  was  a  momentary  scuffle,  and  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  the  sexton,  the  three 
Tarbell  boys  maintained  their  post  at  the  key-hole. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Martin.  'Siah  Byles  also 
mounted  a  block,  and,  clinging  to  the  window  sill,  en- 
deavored to  secnro  the  advantage  afforded  by  a  broken 
pane.  But  he  had  hardly  obtained  the  desired  position, 
ere  the  sexton  removed  the  prop,  and  Byles  descended 
with  a  momentum  that  efTectually  checked  all  desire 
to  ronew  his  efforts.  After  nearly  an  hour  of  painful 
anxiety  passed  by  those  without,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. But  the  members,  as  they  passed  along,  pre- 
served a  mjrsterioas  silence,  and  answered  inquiries  by 
a  shake  of  the  head  only,  as  srave  as  it  was  equivocal. 
The  result  of  their  doings  leaked  out,  however,  sooner 
than  they  expected.  Sam  Johnson  had  hid  in  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  sentence  was,  and  it  passed  unanimously,  that 
Mr.  Oraves  should  pay  to  Mister  Tuttle,  five  hundred 
dollars,  he  having  admitted  that 'he  could  clear  five 
thousand  by  the  purchase— that  he  should  no  longer 
be  called  deacon,  and  should  be  suspended  dll  he  had 
made  the  above  payment,  asked  forgiveness  of  the 
church,  and  satisfied  them  of  his  repentance. 

This  verdict  was  very  acceptable  to  the  community, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  popularity  and  influence  of 
Parson  Brfggs.  It  was  remarked  that  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  meeting-house  was  unusually  full ;  and  the 
nnmber  since  then  has  so  much  increased,  that  an  ad- 
dition of  fifteen  feet,  by  sawing  through  the  centre,  is 
seriously  talked  of. 

The  last  time  the  writer  was  at  Tabbyvllle,  a  great 
change  had  occurred.  The  land-fever  had  subsided, 
and  the  description  of  number  six,  as  given  by  Tuttle, 
was  so  far  at  variance  with  all  other  accounts,  that  it 
was  evident  he  had  entered  another  lot.  Mr.  Oraves 
was  then  endeavoring  to  compromise  with  his  creditor 
by  giving  up  his  purchase— losing  his  firat  payment, 


and,  with  a  convevance  of  a  moiety  of  the  homestsadr 
to  liquidate  the  balance.  The  bellows- top  chaise  with 
green  body,  was  lone  ago  sold  at  auction. 

It  was  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Tuttle  ;  but  in  justice  to 
that  lady  we  must  add,  that  she  caused  it  to  be  painted 
brown,  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  6raveS| 
and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  seen  on  her  left,  when  she 
lides  to  the  West  Paiish.  Master  Tuttle  is  now  too 
unwieldy  to  gain  admission.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
trives to  reach  the  ^llery  in  season  for  the  first  tune^ 
and  still  sustains  his  reputation  on  the  viol.  Deadoa 
Oraves,  for  he  is  again  a  deacon,  is  an  altered  man^ 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Tabbyvllle  Associatioa 
for  Moral  Reform. 

In  a  speech  at  a  recent  meeting,  he  urged  the  neeea* 
sity  of  circulating  tracts,  and  would  have  succeeded  in 
his  motion,  had  ft  not  been  seconded  by  Master  Tuttle* 
The  letter  remarked  that  he  could  speak  from  experi- 
ence on  that  subject,  having  derived  no  little  benefit 
from  them,  by  only  one  day's  reading,  while  at  the 
"  Mug  and  Poker."  This  speech,  while  it  flushed  th« 
countenance  of  Deacon  Graves,  disturbed  in  no  small 
measure  the  gravity  of  the  audience.  Even  Parson 
Briggs  found  it  difficult  to  cry  *'  order,"  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  having  a  strong  tendency  upward,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  puU  them  down. 

Portland,  Idaine. 
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A  dark  and  stormy  evening  in  February  is  not  a  time 
when  any  one,  who  has  freedom  of  choice,  will  leave  a 
warm  fireside  for  a  walk  in  the  shelterless  streets.  Bu^ 
with  the  worthy  man  whom  we  are  about  to  introduce 
to  our  readera,  there  was  no  alternative.  Sandy  Pat- 
tereon  was  a  dairyman  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh, 
who  mainuined  his  little  family  bv  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce of  two  cows.  His  wife  and  their  only  child,  a 
comely  giri  of  nineteen,  were  all  Sandy's  household; 
and  every  member  of  It  took  a  share  of  the  labor,  which 
supplied  their  few  and  humble  wants.  Their  small 
cottage  was  neat  and  clean,  as  were  also  the  inmafea 
themselves,  though  their  countenances,  on  the  rainy 
February  night  in  question,  betokened  depressed  and 
sorrowful  hearta  « Heaven  speed  thee,  gudeman!" 
said  the  wife,  as  Sandy  Patterson  threw  his  plaid  about 
his  shoulders,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the  blast  with- 
out; "  Heaven  speed  yel  or  else  we'll  be  hanled  and 
ruined  creatures  the  mom.  What  a  nicht  too,  to  gang 
o'doore  in  I  Hap  yoursel  up,  Sandy,  and  pu'  the  bon- 
net firm  on  your  head,  for  that  wind  U  enough  to  tear 
the  coat  aff  your  back.  But  the  trial  maun  be  made." 
Her  husband  drew  his  bonnet  tightly  over  his  giay  and 
scanty  hairs,  as  he  was  desired,  and,  after  speaking;  a 
woid  of  hope  and  comfort,  left  his  spouse  and  dangbr 
ter  alone  in  their  lowly  tenement. 

The  dairyman  was  too  much  inured  to  exnofline  at 
all  seasons,  to  feel  any  great  distress  from  the  alee  y 
rain,  which  fell  In  fitful  showere  around  him,  at  he 
proceeded  along  the  causeway  aide,  toward  the  oeBtre 
of  the  city.  Few  passengere  were  hi  the  streets  that 
night  J  the  many  closed  shuttere  showed  tl»t  aU  who 
could  remain  within  doore  were  enjoying  themselves 
in  their  parlore.  Poor  Sandy  Patterson  walked  on, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  storm,  having  that  on  his 
mind  which  rendered  him  heedless  of  any  personal  in- 
convenience. He  reached  at  last  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable streets  in  the  new  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
stopped  in  fh)nt  of  a  handsome  mansion,  which,  unlllie 
the  generality  of  those  around  it,  was  not  ck>^  and 
shuttered  up.  On  the  contrary,  a  brilliant  flood  oC 
light  came  from  the  windows,  and  the  sound  of  music, 
and  mirth  were  audible  even  in  the  street.  ouMy 
Patterson  was  the  least  envious  of  mortals;  sail  to 
could  not  forbear  aighing  as  he  listened  and  gased. 
With  a  slow  step  he  mounted  the  stair  of  that  abode  <tf 
enjoyment,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  and  applied  his  hand 
timidly  to  the  bell.  No  answer  foUowed  hU  gentle 
pull;  the  sound  was  pertiaps  drowned  in  the  revelnr 
within.  Sandy  pulled  again,  and  with  a  very  htUe  ad- 
ditlonal  energy.  A  man-servant,  in  ^Wn  doih^  new 
opened  the  door.  To  the  ouastion,  "what  do  yovL 
want  7"  PatteiBon  replied,  "1  am  sorry  to  give  y<^ii 
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trouble,  sir.  but  I  am  the  milkman.  I  liave  been  once 
or  twice  of  late  about  the  bit  account  for  the  milk  that 
the  family  hae  forgotten ;  and  thoueh  its  an  uniimeous 
hour,  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  it  could  be  settled 
the  nicht.  I  wad  nae  been  lalth  to  trouble  ye,  but  I  am 
in  sidr  want  o't."  The  servant,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  this  speech,  with  the  door  open  to  the  least  pos- 
aiUe  extent,  that  the  blast  might  not  visit  the  interior, 
now  asked  the  petitioner  to  come  into  the  lobby  while 
he  should  mention  the  matter  to  his  master.  Sandy, 
with  many  scrubbings  of  his  feet,  did  asiie  was  re- 
quired, and  took  a  chair  pointed  out  to  him.  Here  his 
padence,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  it,  was  not  long 
tried.  The  man,  having  gone  up  stairs,  returned  in  a 
minute  or  two  with  the  answer— **  It  was  not  oon- 
Tenient  to  setUe  the  account  at  present ;  this  was  an 
extraordinary  time  ^o  come  in  quest  of  money ;  he  must 
call  a«ain  in  a  day  or  tWo--on  Saturday,  perhaps,  or 
Monday. 

The  answer  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  humble  dun. 
The  sum  which  was  owing  by  this  family  to  him 
amounted  to  more  thsn  between  four  and  five  pounds ; 
but  that  sum  was  of  the  ereatest  consequence  to  him. 
He  had  already  called  for  payment  pretty  nearly  a 
dosen  times,  although  he  had  modestly  mentioned  only 
*'once  or  twice,"  and  sad  necessity  alone  had  pressed 
him  to  renew  his  claim  on  the  present  occasion.  Un- 
less he  procured  the  sum  he  was  in  quest  of,  his  cattle 
and  his  furniture— hia  all,  in  short — would  be  seized 
on  the  morrow  by  legal  execution,  and  brought  to  pub- 
lic sale.  The  disconsolate  petitioner  attempteo,  in 
language  broken  by  the  heaviness  of  his  heart,  to  make 
the  footman  aware  of  the  state  of  matters ;  but  seeing 
that  his  words  made  not  the  slightest  impression,  he 
drew  his  plaid  about  him,  and  turned  away  from  the 
flcene  of  (lis  disappointment. 

On  returning  to  his  home,  Sandy  Patterson  well 
nigh  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  despair.  Without  hear- 
ing a  word  from  his  lips,  his  wife  and  daughter  read  in 
his  look  the  frustration  of  their  hopes.  "  So  they  hae 
just  served  you  as  usual,  Sandy,"  said  the  wife  at  last. 

"Just  the  old  story — call  again — not  convenient,"  | 
was  the  husband's  sorrowful  reply.  "  What  is  to  be 
done  now,  Nanny,"  continued  the  poor  man,  rising 
and  striding  in  agitation  up  and  down  the  floor ;  "what 
is  to  be  done  now  1  I  doot  we  are  clean  ruined.  Not 
even  the  means  left  to  us  o'  winning  our  morsel  o' 
meat  And  you  too,  Peggy,  puir  thing,"  stopping  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  daughter's  head;  this  disgrace 
may  gar  some  folks  slight  you,  and  that  would  be  salr,  I 
for  you  to  bide." 

^  "Nae  fears  o*  that,  father,"  said  the  daughter,  "if; 
IVilliam— 4f  anybody,"  continued  she,  correcting  her- 
eelf,  "  were  to  slight  us  for  misfortunes  that  we  couldna ; 
help,  their  scorn  wouldna  vex  me,  sair.  Who  can  blame 
you  for  handing  out  a  helping  hand  to  your  ain  brother  1 
He's  may  be  not  to  blame  neither,  puir  man; — ^but 
if  a  faut  can  be  laid  at  ony  body's  door  it's  to  his, 
and  no  to  yours,  father ;  and  the  creditora  that  may 
tak  a'  you  have  the  morn,  are  his,  and  no  yours." 

"Troth,  and  that's  true,  Peggy,"  said  Sandy,  sitting 
down  with  something  like  composure;  "there's  nae 
disflrace  in't  at  least,  and  that's  ae  great  consolation." 

'The  poor  family,  though  divested  of  all  hope  of  ac- 
qolring  the  sum  of  money  which  Sandy  had  gone  in 
search  of,  now  sat  down  calmly  to  speak  of  their  af- 
faira.  Twenty  pounds  was  the  sum  for  which  their 
stock  was  to  be  seized.  Of  this  they  had  mustered 
only  ten  pounds,  and  their  anxiety  about  the  account 
which  had  been  sought  that  night,  arose  from  a  pro- 
mise of  the  principal  creditor  to  stop  proceedings,  and 
allow  more  time,  if  fifteen  pounds  were  paid.  In  this 
their  hopes  had  been  disappointed,  as  we  have  seen. 

Before  retiring  to  seek  that  repose  which  none  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enjoyed  that  night,  Sandy  Pat- 
terson and  his  family  knelt  down  as  usual,  and  thanked 
their  Maker  for  all  his  mercies,  beseeching  at  the  same 
time  strength  to  submit  to  His  will.  The  performance 
of  this  act  of  devotion  wnm  not  without  its  effect  in 
composing  the  spirits  of  the  suflTering  family,  as  it 
hrought  to  their  minds  the  refreshing  reeollecuon,  that 
whatever  might  l\^ppen  to  them  on  this  earth,  there 
was  One  whose  protection  man  oould  not  deprive  them 


We  now  ask  the  reader's  company,  while  we  return 
to  that  mansion  of  comparative  luxury,  from  the  door 
of  which  Sandy  Patterson  had  turned  away  in  sorrow 
and  sickness  of  heart.  Several  hours  after  his  viiic, 
the  doora  of  that  house  once  more  opened,  not  to  ad- 
mit duns,  but  to  admit  the  gay  and  fashionable  to  pass 
out  after  their  entertainment  was  over.  It  is  not  with 
them  we  have  to  do,  however;  therefore  let  na  wslk 
up  stairs,  and  enter  the  room  now  emptied  of  ita  visit- 
ors, and  tenanted  only  by  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
the  mansion— Mr.  Davidson— for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  host— then  remained  alone  in  the  diawing-room, 
with  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter. 

Davidson,  let  us  premise,  was  a  man  of  easy  and 
somewhat  indolent  nature,  but  remarkably  liable  to  be 
affected  by  general  impulses.  The  income  which  he 
derived  from  his  profession  was  ample,  and  it  was 
rather  from  a  want  of  system  in  the  management  of 
his  household,  than  any  other  ckuse,  that  poor  Sandy 
had  remained  so  long  unpaid.  Stretching  hlmsefif 
listlessly  on  a  sofa,  he  began  with  his  lady  to  chat  over 
the  inddenu  of  the  party,  and  amonc  other  drcnm- 
stanoes  to  which  he  alluded,  was  that  ludlcrons  appli- 
cation of  a  dairyman  for  the  pajrment  of  his  Uu,  by 
which  he  had  been  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
profound  discussion  on  the  meiits  of  Hertz's  quadiilles. 
At  this  allusion,  his  daughter,  a  fine  child  of  eleven 
years,  approached,  and,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  said, 
"  Ah !  but  papa,  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  come  to- 
night, for  his  cows  are  to  be  sold  to-morrow  for  his  own 
debts.  I  heard  him  tell  John  so,  as  I  was  crossing  the 
lobby.    Poor  man,  he  cried,  as  he  went  away." 

"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  the  conscience  stricken 
debtor,  "can it  be  possible?  Was  this  the  cause  of 
his  late  application,  which  I  only  laughed  at  ?  Can  any 
one  tell  me  where  he  lives?" 

Inquiry  was  made  below  stairs,  but  no  one  knew 
more  than  that  Sandy  lived  somewhere  in  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  They  did  not  even  know  hb  sec- 
ond name. 

"I  will  instantly  go,"  cried  Davidson,  "and  find 
him  out  myself;"  and  in  spite  of  his  wife's  remon- 
strances, he  dressed  himself  for  the  weather,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  servant,  set  out  through  the  dark  aod 
rainy  streets.  Long  and  anxiously  did  he  search,  but 
in  so  populous  a  district,  with  so  imperfect  a  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  he  was  in  quest  of,  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  did  not  discover  Sandjr's  reeideiicek 
At  length,  from  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  small  shoa 
in  which  milk  was  one  of  the  articles  sold,  he  lesmed 
enough  to  give  him  the  strongest  hopes  of  having  dis- 
covered the  man  he  sought  The  residence  of  this 
man.  however,  was  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  spot 
in  wnich  he  was,  that  Mr.  Davidson  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  home  for  the  time  to  relieve  his  wife's 
anxiety.  At  an  early  hour  he  was  resolved  to  resume 
his  inquiries  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  had  been  di- 
rected. Mrs.  Davidson  and  her  husband  slept  hut  lit- 
tle in  the  few  houra  that  now  intervened  between  night 
and  morning,  so  deep  was  the  impression  which  the 
incident  we  nave  related  made  on  their  minds. 

Davidson  had  been  directed  fortunately  to  the  right 

Juarter.  The  officials  of  the  law  had  reached  Sandy 
atterson's  humble  abode;  they  refused  his  request 
for  "a  little  time,"  in  consequence  of  his  inahility  to 
produce  the  fifteen  pounds.  Nanny  and  her  daughter 
were  sitting  in  a  comer  hopeless,  and  soon  to  be  to  all 
appearance,  houseless;  one  of  the  cows  was  already 
brought  out  from  its  stall,  and  stood  lowing  at  the 
door,  amid  a  crowd  of  intended  purchasers.  Already 
was  the  poor  cow  "put  up,"  when  Mr.  Davidson  ar- 
rived, made  himself  known,  and  put  a  atop  U>  the  pro- 
ceedings. Conceiving  himself  to  be  In  some  measure 
the  cause  of  all  their  distress,  he  was  not  oontentsd 
with  paying  the  sum  he  owed  to  the  poor  dairynoaiii 
but  advanced  enough  to  settle  the  whole  amount  of 
the  claims.  The  worthy  Sandy  could  only  speak  hii 
gratitude  by  tears. 

This  affair  was  no  less  nn  ere  In  this  honest  farafly^ 
history,  than  it  was  in  that  of  Mr.  Davidson.  This 
night's  experience  taught  him  the  lesson,  that  the 
whole  hopes  of  a  family  may  be  dependant  on  a  sum 
altogether  unimportant  to  the  individual  who  owes  it, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  such  obUgatJans,  benevolsncs 
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Is  u  mueh  to  be  ffntified,  in  mmny  instancefl,  as  con- 
sdentioiwDesa.  It  may  aerre  to  show  the  interest 
which  he  and  his  family,  ever  after  this  period,  toolc  in 
the  Pattersons,  when  we  mention,  that  the  little  girl 
to  whose  accidental  presence  in  her  father's  lobby,  the 
happy  issue  of  this  affair  was  owing,  was  permitted  by 
her  parents  no  long  time  afterward,  to  dance  at  the 
wedding  of  Sandy's  pretty  daughter  Peggy,  who  mar- 
ried a  certain  William  hinted  at,  as  the  attentive  reader 
may  have  observed,  at  an  early  part  of  this  TVuc  Story. 


Oricinal. 
ISADORE. 
]>svonoii*0  dkUd  ii  Indorse 
With  ranjiy  curl  and  placid  eye ; 
A  wofshlpper  beneath  the  tky 
To-day,  htiiceforth,  and  evermore. 

O,  I  would  love  to  kneel  with  her, 
To  bow  before  the  pleasant  abriae 
Where  abe  has  plead  with  love  divine, 

That  aweet  and  holy  worahtpper. 

No  atain  of  rarth  upon  her  brow. 
The  traaiing,  meek,  and  gentle  one ; 
No  deed  her  hand  has  ever  done 

Wbieh  aaka  fbr  her  repentance  now. 

Fot  love  alone  ahe  f<mdly  kneels, 
And  lifta  to  Heaven  those  quiet  ejea, 
That  Mend  their  asure  with  the  akiea 
'  Aa  night  around  her  fbrehead  steals. 

Oh,  when  there  comes  a  sadofl|bso*er 
This  grieved  and  aching  heart  or  mine, 
I'll  tun  to  thee,  sweet  child  divine. 

And  kneel,  and  pray  with  Isadora. 
New  York,  July,  1843.  C.  D.  Btuast. 


A  MOTHER'S    STORY. 

BT    SLIZABETH     OAKBS     SMITH. 

My  daughter,  cherish  that  guilelessness,  and  purity 
of  feeling,  which  is  now  thy  greatest  charm.  May  the 
time  never  come,  when  thy  chsek  shall  be  tinged  with 
the  blush  of  shame,  or  thy  eye  be  averted  with  the  con- 
flciousness  of  insincerity.  Yoathful  purity  is  like  a 
mirror,  that  a  breath  may  tarnish,  like  the  down  upon 
the  peach,  which  the  rude  hand  may  brush  awa^. 
Ever  ma^^est  thou  shrink  from  the  imputation  of  evil, 
and  recoil  from  the  breath  of  suspicion.  When  the 
shadows  of  age  shall  gather  aooot  thee,  and  the  com- 
mingling of  physicial  Infirmities  shall  make,  in  the 
beautiful  metaphor  of  scripture,  even  "  the  grasshopper 
a  burden;"  and  thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  say  in 
;weariness  and  loneliness  of  heart,  '<  all  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spiilt;"  then,  may  that  period  never  be 
embittered  by  the  consciousness  of  concealed  errors, 
and  the  remorse  of  a  stricken  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  thee  of  one,  of  personal  beauty  and  men- 
tal endowment,  that  might  have  made  her  pre-eminent, 
even  among  the  most  gifted  of  her  sex ;  and  yet,  she 
passed  away  with  a  shadow  upon  her  name,  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  early  glory  made  her  final  ruin 
more  appalling. 

I  remember  the  youth  of  Mary  G* ,  how  she  look- 
ed when  she  first  appeared  in  the  gay  saloon.  Her 
brilliant  f%ce  glowed  with  animation,  and  she  drank  in 
the  idolatry  of  gazing  eyes,  and  the  murmurs  of  ad- 
miration, that  followed  in  her  foot- steps.  She  looked 
the  impersonation  of  youth  and  happiness.  Her  very 
limbs  seemed  t6  partake  of  the  innocent  buoyancy  of  a 
fresh  and  guileless  spirit — to  be  almost  auy  with  a 
delicious  sensation  of  dream-like  pleasure.  The  learn- 
ed paused  at  her  side,  to  partake  of  her  easy  and  grace- 
ful nonsence,  to  listen  to  her  beautiful  sentimentality, 
and  hear  her  talk  of  the  great  world,  that  to  her  fresh 
and  innocent  spirit  looked  another  Eden.  She  had 
lived  in  retirement,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  fellow-beings  with  whom  she  was  now  to  aa- 


sodate,  was  collected  from  the  perusal  of  her  favorite 
authors,  and  having  passed  the  alembic  of  her  own 
pure^  and  ideal  intellect,  had  come  forth  elevated  and 
purified.  The  gay  and  the  fashionable  gathered  about 
her,  to  listen  to  the  thrilling  melody  of  her  voice,  and 
look  upon  her  beaming  face. 

She  talked  with  that  freedom  and  eloquence  which 
a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  ready  knowledge  will 
exhibit  when  conscious  of  her  powers,  and  full  of  the 
unsuspicious  confidence  of  early  life.  The  votary  of 
fashion  looked  upon  her  as  a  bein^  of  a  liigher  order,  a 
creature  of  intellect  and  beauty,  with  a  heart,  innocent 
and  loving,  and  even  cliild-  like  in  Us  ever  gushing-up 
tenderness. 

I  cannot  describe  her  eyes— there  was  an  almost 
thiilliog^  brilliancy  about  them,  together  with  a  beam- 
ing lovingness,  a  half- veiled  tenderness  in  their  ex- 
pression, that  made  it  dangerous*  to  look  upon  them. 

were  the  spirit  prone  to  idolatry,  Mary  O seemed 

the  very  one  to  lure  the  soul  to  the  unhallowed  wor- 
ship. 

Thus  did  she  move  from  one  brilliant  circle  to  an- 
other, the  wonder,  the  admiration  of  all.  £ven  her  own 
sex,  perhsps  slow  to  award  the  meed  to  loveliness, 
caressed  and  courted  the  smiles  of  one,  who  spparently 
bore  her  honors  so  meekly.  Even  Mary  was  deceived 
by  the  speciousness  of  her  own  appearance,  nor  thought 
of  looking  scrutinizinffly  into  her  own  heart.  So  she 
clasped  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  unconscious  that  she 
held  within  a  volcano  of  passion — of  woman's  pride — 
of  woman's  weakness— and  woman's  fearful  and  un- 
utterable love.  All  these  were  slumbering  within,  un- 
disciplined, unsubdued,  and  ready  to  start  into  fearinl 
energy,  when  circumstances  should  rouse  them  from 
their  sleeping.  Yes,  her's  was  the  ease  of  conscious 
loveliness,  and  amiability,  resulting  not  from  mental 
discipline,  but  from  a  mind  untouched  by  care,  and  a 
spirit  gratified  in  its  unbounded  pride.  She  smiled  be- 
cause the  hidden  mysteries  of  her  own  heart  had  never  ' 
been  revealed  to  her,  or  the  fountain  of  human  passion 
stirred  up.  But  the  time  came  when  she  was  to  know 
the  depth,  the  fearfulness,  and  devotion  of  woman's 
love.  When  her  very  existence  was  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  that  of  another's,  when  her  smiles  and  tears  were 
no  longer  to  obey  her  own  will,  but  to  come  and  go  at 
the  bidding  of  another. 

Who  shall  teach  the  young  heart  to  bound  its  afTeo- 
(lons— or  say  to  the  tide  of  early  love,  thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther  ?  Mary  loved  with  the  fervor 
of  girlhood — she  yielded  up  all  the  energies  of  her  soul 
to  the  dangerous  passion.  And  in  one  of  her  high  in- 
tellectual character  and  ardent  temperament,  the  pas- 
sion is  exhibited  in  all  its  fearfulness  and  all  its  fasci- 
nations. It  absorbed  everything.  Her  lover  becsme 
an  object  of  idolatry— she  invested  him  with  all  the 
glorious  attributes  of  a  creature  of  romance.  She 
overlooked  the  realities  of  life,  and  the  hopes  of  futurity 
became  blended  with  the  feliciiy  of  the  present  mo- 
ment :  time  and  space  were  as  nothing  to  her  lofty 
imagination,  and  she  and  her  lover  were  the  pure  and 
happy  inmates  of  a  glorious  star,  far  off  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  worlds,  dwelune  in  perpetual  quietude,  and  re- 
joicing forever  and  ever  in  the  happiness  of  beings,  who 
like  themselves  were  created  for  holiness  and  love. 
With  her,  religion  was  rather  a  feeling  than  a  principle, 
and  her  lover  became  associated  with  all  the  lofty  ana 
beautiful  ideas  of  heaven-like  grandeur  and  protecting 
love.  Though  absent,  she  believed  his  spirit  might 
commune  with  her's  and  she  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
mysterious  sympathy  between  congenial  spirits.  In- 
deed, her  relleious  sentimenXs  seemed  to  have  become 
deepened  by  the  awakening  of  this  new  passion,  similar 
in  its  nature,  though  dissimilar  in  its  object,  to  religi- 
ous fervor.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  great  world, 
where  the  lofty  and  holy  aspirations  of  the  human  soul 
—those  that  assimilate  us  most  to  the  glorious  image 
of  our  Creator,  must  be  forever  locked  In  the  human 
breast,  like  a  magnificent  treasure  to  be,  looked  upon 
only  in  secrecy  and  solitude,  when  every  eye  is  with- 
drawn, and  none  present  except  Him,  who  has  thus 
endowed  the  spirit  He  has  made,  and  poured  into  it  a 
part  of  his  own  divine  essence.  She  spake  of  religion, 
as  she  would  upon  any  subiect  that  called  into  exercise 
the  exalted  sentiments  of  her  mind,  as  unhesitatingly 
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among  the  biilliant  «nd  the  say,  aa  others  would  dte- 
CUS8  the  changes  of  the  weather,  or  the  attractions  of 
a  belle. 

There  was  a   gay  party  assembled  at  my  friend 

Mr. .     Mary  was  there,  the  one  particular  star 

that  attracted  all  eyes.  She  stood  beside  a  vaae  filled 
with  flowers  of  rare  and  delicate  hue.  She  selected  an 
amaranth  from  the  blossoms  about  her,  and  her  mind 
in  its  nadve  loveliness  failed  not  to  associate  the  idea 
of  the  undecaying  hue  of  the  amaranth  with  the  perpe- 
tuity and  indestructible  nature  of  mind.  She  raised 
her  dark,  brilliant,  soul-like  eyes,  and  spake  of  the 
■piiit,  its  powers,  its  capabilities;  its  longing  for  some- 
tning  holler,  and  more  enduring  than  the  things  of 
earth ;  its  capacity  for  assimilation  to  the  Deity.  Then 
she  spake  of  earth,  as  being  only  the  great  thorough- 
fare to  eternity — ^how  beauty  and  splendor  are  scattered 
in  our  pathway,  not  to  bind  us  to  earth,  but  to  cheer 
us  on  our  pi)g>  image,  and  give  us  a  foretaste  of  better 
things  to  come.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  and  sim- 
plicity in  her  words  and  manners,  that  disarmed  criti- 
cism and  won  all  hearts.  At  length  with  a  blushing 
cheek,  and  a  voice  thrillingty  low  and  distinct  in  its 
intonations,  she  spake  of  love,  which,  as  it  is  the  most 
absorbing  of  all  the  passions,  so  when  unadulterated  it 
becomes  the  most  holy,  the  most  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Deity.  In  the  spirit  true  to  itself  she 
likened  it  to  the  amaranth,  wliich  may  be  rent  asunder, 
and  trodden  under  foot ;  yet  its  beautiful  hue  will  gleam 
up  in  the  midst  of  its  desolation^  crushed  but  not  de- 
stroyed. 

Her  lover  looked  what  language  could  never  express. 
Mary  raised  her  beautiful  loving  eyes,  with  all  the 
trustinffness  of  her  young  heart,  and  smiled  and  Mush- 
ed, an<r  then,  with  a  playful  turn,  at  once  graceful  and 
happy — such  as  only  a  woman  of  sentiment  and  talent 
Is  capable  of— turned  the  conversation  upon  another 
suhject 

Time  passed  away,  and  the  brilliancy  and  bloom  of 
Mary  were  uq  more.  Let  me  pass  over  the  details  of 
devotion,  of  trustingness,  child-like  and  innocent — 
pass  over  the  history  of  perfidy  and  art,  the  insidious 
wiles,  and  heartless  hypocrisy,  that  finally  triumphed 
over  innocence  and  virtue.  Let  us  turn  from  all  these, 
and  leave  the  betrayer  to  his  conscience  and  his  God. 
Let  woman  ever  look  with  compassion  upon  the  frail- 
ties of  her  sex,  and  humbly  bless  Him  who  has  hedged 
her  pathway  so  that  evil  may  not  enter. 

Tne  high-souled,  the  intellectual  and  beautiful  Mary 
was  no  more  seen  in  the  eav  saloon.  The  heartless 
crowd  triumphed  and  deriaea.  They  told  me  the  re- 
proaches ana  unkindness  of  the  haughty  mother  had 
driven  the  daughter  to  the  very  verge  of  insanity.  Mrs. 
O.  had  gloried  in  the  intdlectual  supremacy  of  her 
daughter,  in  her  beautv  and  brilliancy  and  had  thus 
cultivated  the  head,  while,  the  passions  were  left  to 
their  own  blind  will ;  had  made  her  the  idol  of  the 
crowd,  a  creature  of  sentiment  and  impulse,  with  no 
fixed  and  determinate  principle  of  action;  and  now, 
that  the  consequences  of  her  own  ill-judged  course  of 
education  had  recoiled  upon  herself,  in  humiliation  and 
shame,  the  fountain  of  maternal  love,  powerful  only  as 
it  administered  to  her  own  pride,  became  dry  and  Afi- 
bittered,  and  she  returned  harsh  and  upbraiding  replies 
to  the  deprecating  and  remorseful  words  of  her  sufier- 
ing  daughter.  Poor  Mary !  her  former  brilliancy  was 
now  exmbited  only  in  the  fitful  and  uncertain  enerigy 
of  the  Maniac :  and  the  fearful  language  of  a  ruined  mind 
revealed  what  pride  and  wealth  would  have  given 
worlds  to  conceal. 

I  resolved  to  visit  her,  and  see  if  the  kindness  of 
fHendship  might  not  bind  up  the  wounds  of  a  broken 
spiriL  When  I  entered  the  chamber,  Mary  was  re- 
cUning  upon  the  couch  near  the  open  window.  Her 
fiice  was  turned  from  me,  and  I  noted  the  fearful 
change,  which  a  few  months  had  wrought  in  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  Hmbs  were  thrown  forward  with  a 
listlessness,  that  indicated  a  total  self-abandonment, 
and  the  languid  clasping  of  her  little  hands  showed  an 
entire  prostration  of  physical  strength.  Her  hair  was 
parted  simply  upon  her  forehead,  that  now  shone  with 
a  clearness  and  transparency  resembling  a  surface  into 
which  one  might  look.  Her  dark  melancholy  eyes 
were  turned  ItsUessly  to  the  window. 


The  haughty  mother  seemed  to  suppress  wlih  diffi- 
culty the  unfeeling  words  that  struggled  for  utteianee. 
Her  cold  imperious  demeanor  would  probalily  have 
compelled  almost  any  one  except  myself  to  retire ;  buC 
I  would  have  euflfered  anytliins  in  my  own  feelings,  ero 
I  would  relinquish  my  determination  to  say  soroetbinip 
comforting  to  poor  Mary.  She  seemed  so  absorbed  in 
her  own  melancholy  thoughts,  that  she  took  no  notice 
of  the  conversation  that  passed  between  me  and  her 
mother. 

"  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  G.,  "  don*t  speak  to  Mary, 
I  hate  to  hear  her  rave." 

"Mother,  dear  mother,"  cried  Mary,  turning  sod- 
denly  toward  us,  her  fine  eyes  strained  with  a  heart- 
rending expression  of  aneuish,  *'  mother,  do  you  think 
it  was  the  drug?  My  heart  aches,  dear  mother;  it 
yearns  for  the ** 

<*  Peace !"— cried  slie,  aprineing  with  ragp  from  her 
chair—"  I  will  send  you  to  the  hospital,  where  nobody- 
will  care  for  your  revinffs." 

Mary  relapsed  silently  into  her  fonner  liMlessBeas^ 
and  I  perceived  with  horror  her  features  mdually  set- 
tling Into  an  idiotic  immobility.  All  fear  of  her  mother's 
displeasure— all  thought  of  what  Mary  had  been,  van- 
ished— I  saw  only  the  friend  of  my  gmhood — the  loy- 
ing  and  much-loved  friend  of  my  eariy  years,  when  the 
heart  is  so  prodigal  of  its  treasures— when  we  never 
doubt  that  tne  friend  we  so  tenderly  kive  to-day  wfJl 
be  equally  beloved  to-morrow.  I  threw  my  arms  about 
her  neck,  and  buret  into  a  passion  of  teare.  Poor  Mary ! 
she  clunff  to  me  and  wept,  and  sobbed  like  an  inCant  - 
fearful  of  being  torn  from  tne  arms  of  its  nurse. 

"  Dear,  dear  Mary,"  I  said,  "can  you  not  pray?  It 
will  comfort  your  heart,  Mary ;  it  will  ease  your  trou- 
bled spirit.  Remember — (my  religious  feelings,  rising 
in  energy  as  I  dwelt  upon  the  subject,)  remember,  that 
'  when  father  and  mother  forsake  you  the  Lord  will 
take  you  up^*  Our  Father  in  heaven  Is  more  kind 
than  earthly  friends.  He  knoweth  our  vreakness,  he 
rememberefh  we  arc  but  dust."  Mary  sobbed  coowl- 
sively.  Her  mother  attempted  to  tear  her  arms  from 
my  neck.  "Don't  I  don't,''  we  both  cried,  beseech- 
ingly.   But  suddenly  Mary  started  from  my  arms. 

"Mother!"— and  she  raised  her  slight  fbrm  to  its 
proudest  height — her  little  hand  was  raised,  not  with  a 
menacing,  but  a  determined  ahr,  her  pale  lips  were 
compres»») — and  her  dark,  elorious  eyes  were  almost 
fearrul  in  their  haughty  brilliancy—"  Mother,  you  may- 
incarcerate  me  in  a  prison,  you  may  bind  fetters  upon 
my  limbs,  and  proclaim  me  a  maniac,  any  thing  to 
conceal  my  humiliation," — and  for  a  moment  her  Mad 
dropped,  and  a  crimson  flush  overspread  her  foce — 
"  but  mother,  pride  may  conceal,  but  it  cannot  destroy 
the  canker  at  tne  heart — there,  it  will  be  forever  gnaw- 
ing, the  worm  that  never  dies.  Nay,  stop  me  not" — 
she  added  in  a  deep,  firm  tone,  as  her  mother  attempted 
to  approach  her ;  "  I  must  speak ;  there  are  thiiigs  never 
designed  to  be  locked  in  the  human  breast— things  that 
cry  in  vain  for  the  rocks  to  cover  them.  Mother,  mo- 
ther. I  am  a  murdcrer-^ut  the  guilt  be  upon  your  own 
head.  What  I  am,  you  have  made  me— my  unrovem- 
able  passions,  my  pride,  my  recklessness  are  all  your 
own.  You  have  trained  me,  year  by  year,  to  be  what 
you  behold  me — and  now,  you  loathe  the  work  of  your 
own  hands" — and  the  laugh  and  scorn  of  the  muiiae 
rang  through  the  apartment. 

-She  started  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  ibr  s 
moment  pressed  her  little  hand  upon  her  forehead. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  tore  me  from  the  purity  and  sanctity 
of  my  own  thoughts,  to  glitter  In  the  whiripool  of  fa- 
shion. You  taught  me  to  debase  the  aspirations  of  a 
mind  that  would  have  gloried  in  its  assimilation  to  the 
Deity,  to  the  unholy  purpose  of  bowing  down  heartSL 
that  should  be  consecrated  to  God,  to  tne  unhallowed 
worehip  of  one  of  his  creatures.  What  I  at  firet  loathed^ 
at  length  became  necessary  to  my  very  existence ;  who 
can  stay  the  bounds  of  female  vanlnr  1  Mother,  mo- 
ther, you  gloried  in  all  this ;  dally  and  houriy  did  yon 
help  me  to  make  me  what  I  am.  Had  you  but  cau- 
tioned me- had  you  sought  to  guide  me  in  the  path, 
in  which  I  gladly  would  have  trod— but  no— you  pushed 
me  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and— yea,  mother,  be- 
hold in  me  your  own  handy  work"— and  again-  that 
fearful  laugh  rang  in  our  ears. 
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Her  mother  stamped  with  rage.  I  implored  almost 
on  my  knees  that  I  might  visit  her  the  next  day,  and 
took  my  leave.  When  I  called  the  ensuitio^  day,  Mary 
was  seated  in  a  liiile  recess,  where  the  light,  strug- 
ffling  through  the  ample  folds  of  the  fringed  curtain, 
fell  softened  and  flickering  about  her,  and  gave  an  in- 
distinctness to  the  elegant  contour  of  her  figure,  as  she 
sat  with  her  head  reclined,  and  her  luxuriant  hair 
shading  one  side  of  her  neck  and  bosom ;  and  one 
might  have  imagined  her  some  beautiful  creation  of 
the  chisel — a  Magdalene  sh linking  from  observation, 
and  weeping  over  remembered  frailties. 

As  I  seatttl  myself  beside  her,  she  languidly  shook 
back  the  rich  folds  of  her  hair,  that  had  escaped  from 
their  confinement  and  swept  in  waving  masses  to  her 
Ifip.  As  she  raised  her  eyes  to  my  face,  I  perceived 
they  were  red  with  weeplne.  I  took  her  attenuated 
fingers  in  mine,  and  we  sat  long  and  silently  together. 
What  could  I  say  to  comfort  the  weary,  the  desolate, 
the  broken-hearted  7  I  wept  silently  by  her  side.  Poor 
Mary  I  the  tears  dropped  one  after  another  from  her 
eyes,  as  if,  in  the  language  of  the  weeping  prophet  of 
old,  her  head  had  become  waters.  So  noiseless  was 
her  sorrow,  that  not  a  finger  was  moved—her  hand  lay 
utterly  motionless  in  mine,  and  not  a  sigh  told  of  the 
hopelessness  of  her  grief.  The  tears  dropped  passively 
fit>m  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  lost  all  recollection  of  her 
real  situation,  and  retained  only  a  vague;  indistinct 
sensation  of  utter  wretchedness.  I  put  my  arm  about 
her  waist,  and  rested  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  and 
with  my  fingers  gently  parted  the  masses  of  beautiful 
hair  from  her  brow. 

"Don't  weep,"  she  said,  looking  compassionately 
in  my  face,  "  it  will  make  your  heart  dry  and  aching, 
and  the  bright  and  gloiious  sun  will  seem  forever  en- 
veloped in  a  pall— and  no  one  will  smile  upon  you." 

*•  Then  why  do  you  weep,  Mary  7"  I  said,  pressing 
my  hand  to  her  cheek ;  "I  weep  to  see  you  weep." 

she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  forehead — *'  Do  you  really 
weep  because  I  weep  7  Did  you  never  love — and  trust  7 
—and-" 

"  No,  Mary ;  I  have  never  sorrowed  as  you  have. 
But  tell  me,  love,  what  can  I  do  to  comfort  you  7" 

"  O,  lay  your  hand  upon  my  heart,  love,  dear,  and 
sing  to  me — sing  to  me ;  I  aih  weary — weary — weary. 
Methinks  could  I  lay  my  head  upon  my  mother's  bo- 
■om,  as  I  used  to  do,  when  a  weary  child,  and  she 
would  speak  softly  to  me,  and  kiss  my  cheek,  I  might 
be  happy  once  more ;  or  might  lay  down  my  head  and 
die — and  sweet,  sweet  would  be  the  rest  of  the  cold 

gave.  But  do  you  really  love  me  7  O,  what  it  Is  to 
ve  1"  and  she  dropped  the  hand  she  had  raised  to  my 
cheek,  and  settled  into  my  arms,  overpowered  by  some 
sudden  recollection.  Her  tears  ceasea  to  flow,  and  she 
lay  utterly  passive  in  my  arms.  Her  weight  seemed 
scarcely  that  of  an  infant's,  so  emaciated  had  she  be- 
come. 

"Mary,"  I  said,  breaking  the  oppressive  silence,  "do 
you  ever  pray  7"  and  I  pressed  her  fervently  to  my  bo- 
som, even  as  a  mother  would  caress  a  sick  infant.  She 
gasped  for  utterance. 

" I  have  tried,  tried;  but  it  cannot  be;  I  am  a— that 
drug !"  and  she  turned  wildly  round,  and  pressed  her 
clasped  hands  upon  her  forehead.  "  That  drug — she 
compelled  me  to  take  it— she  held  It  to  my  lips  L  and 
then  not  to  afford  me  one  glance — methinks  one  glance, 
even  if  it  must  die,  would  have  been  forever  like  a 
balm  to  my  heart;  would  have  been  forever  in  my  me 
mory  like  a  perpetual  pleading  for  mercy  for  me,  for 
me— it's  murderer.  O,  the  fire  that  consumes  this  ach- 
ing brain.  Pray- O,  I  have  pressed  my  lips  to  the 
earth,  have  bowed  till  my  limbs  refused  to  sustain  me. 
floid  then  sunk  prostrate  to  the  earth ;  but  not  a  word 
could  I  utter.  O,  had  the  crime  of  the  penitent  on  the 
cross  been  like  mine,  mercy  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  presumptous  cry  for  pardon." 

While  she  gave  utterance  to  these  passionate  expres- 
sions of  remorse,  she  had  risen  from  my  arms,  and 
stood  before  me,  with  her  hands  clasped  in  the  agony 
of  despair.    I  dared  not  interrupt  her. 

"  O  that  I  could  pray  I  but  when  I  make  the  attempt, 
a  vision  rises  before  me  that  seems  to  say,  *'  Dare  tne 
murderer  pray  7  What  I  might  have  been,  had  it  not 
been  for  thy  pride,  and  thy  crime,  eternity  alone  can 


disclose.  Ves,  when  I  would  kneel,  and  weep,  and 
pray,  an  infant  with  snowy  robes  and  radiant  wings, 
appears  before  me,  and  its  pale,  melancholy  face  seems 
10  say,  *  There  is  no  hope  for  thee.'  But  once,  once, 
it  smiled,  and  it  was  an  angel's  smile,  soothing,  com» 
passioQBiing;  this  morning  it  sat  with  pitying  look 
upon  me,  but  it  did  not  smile !" 

Tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  I  placed  her  beside  me. 
Her  mother  entered.  She  spoke  kindly,  and  even  looked 
tenderly  upon  her  daughter;  she  proposed  a  ride.  Mary 
looked  earnestly  in  her  mother's  haughty  face,  but  she 
conid  read  nothing  there,  except  the  unwonted  ex- 
pression of  affection.  She  quietly  permitted  her  mo- 
ther to  bind  up  her  beautiful  hair,  and  arrange  her 
shawl  and  hat.  When  all  was  finished,  she  cast  a  hur- 
ried and  mournful  glance  around  the  apartment,  threw 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  and,  as  she  kissed  my  cheek, 
whispered,  "  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

•Poor  Mary !  it  was  indeed  the  last  time.  Many  wers 
the  coi^jectures  as  to  her  ultimate  fate.  At  length  that 
curiosity,  that  contemns  mysteryof  every  kind,  dis- 
covered tier  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Though  I  might  have 
questioned  her  insanity,  I  dared  not  vouch  for  the 
sanity  of  her  mind ;  I  should  have  relied  upon  time, 
kindness  and  religion  to  work  their  gradual  minister- 
ing to  a  mind  diseased. 

But  the  miserable  mother,  who  had  thus  recklessly 
sacrificed  all  the  kindly  and  holy  aflTections  of  nature 
upon  the  altar  of  her  pride,  wretched  indeed  were  the 
days  and  the  years  or  her  pilgrimage.  She  spumed  ail 
human  sympathy,  and  cased  in  a  triple  armor  of  pride, 
thought  to  conceal  the  wounds  of  a  stricken  spirit,  and 
the  gnawings  of  a  conscience  that  would  not  slumber. 
She  gradually  forsook  that  society  which  no  longer 
welcomed  her  with  its  blandishments,  and  in  the  soli- 
tude of  home,  among  her  own  dependents,  indulged  in 
that  haughtiness  and  tyranny,  that  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  abroad.  As  sickness,  and  finally  palsy,  laid 
its  trembling  hand  upon  her,  the  few  friends  that  had 
still  adhered  to  her,  weary  with  her  incessant  repinings, 
left  her  to  the  care  of  servants;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
she  often  lacked  those  attentions  and  kindnesses,  which 
wealth  can  never  purchase,  but  which  must  be  the 
spontaneous  offering  of  love.  She  was  found  one 
morning  by  the  servants,  dead  in  her  bed,  cold  and  dis- 
torted, as  u  the  last  struggle  had  been  one  of  fearful 
agony.  

THE  SPECTRE  SHIP  OF  SALEM. 

Thb  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  clergyman  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  who 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  a 
curious  book,  entitled  "Magnalla  Christi  Americana," 
in  which  he  has  exhibited,  not  only  his  own,  but  the 
prevalent  superstidons  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
The  country  had  been,  in  the  language  of  that  period, 
exposed  to  "war  from  the  invisible  world,"  during 
which  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted  with  demons,  ana 
so  wrought  upon  by  spectres,  as  to  pine,  languish,  and 
die  under  excruciating  torments.  Sometimes  the  de- 
mons attacked  one  part  of  the  country,  and  sometimes 
another ;  and  the  object  of  the  learned  and  reverend 
Doctor's  book  is  to  authenticate  the  very  tragical  in- 
stances in  which  they  infested  the  houses  and  afflicted 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  "  Flashy  people,"  says 
no,  "  may  burlesque  these  things,  but  when  hundreds 
of  the  most  sober  people  in  the  country,  where  they 
have  as  much  mother- wit  certainly  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, know  ihem  to  be  true,  nothing  but  the  absurd 
and  forward  ppirit  of  sadducism  can  question  them.  I 
have  not  mentioned  so  much  as  one  thing,  that  will 
not  be  justified,  if  it  be  required,  by  the  oatns  of  more 
consistent  persons  than  any  that  can  ridicule  these  odd 
phenomena."  And  certainly  few  facts,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  evidence,  have  been  better  established  than  the 
existence  of  witchcraft,  and  the  wars  of  prodigious 
spirits  in  the  provinces  of  New-England,  ouring  the 
time  of  Dr.  Mather.  We  have  accounts  of  trials  con- 
ducted with  all  the  forms  and  implements  of  juris- 
prudence, in  which  many  persons  were  convicted  of 
holding  communication  with  demons;  and  we  have, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  voluntary  confessions  of 
parties,  acknowledging  themselves  in  league  with  the 
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devil."  So  far,  therefore,  aa  the  records  aad  archives  oi 
courts  of  law  can  verify  the  truth  of  any  iovestiea- 
tion,  we  must  believe  that  many  of  the  thini^  which 
Dr.  Mather  has  set  forth,  are  not  only  true  as  histoiical 
events,  but  also  naturally  incident,  nowever  rarely,  to 
the  condition  and  fortunes  of  men.  It  is  not  for  us, 
however,  to  argue  this  matter,  but  many  of  the  Doctor's 
Btoriea  are  really  stiiking,  reviewing  them  merely  as 
creations  of  fancy,  and  some  of  the  phenomena  which 
he  desciihes,  and  boasts  of  having  witnesses  to  coOlirm, 
have  in  different  ages  been  seen  in  similiar  forms,  and 
in  countries  far  remote  from  New-England.  The  pro- 
digy of  the  Cross,  which  Constantine  and  his  army 
beneld  in  the  air.  is  of  this  description ;  and  the  apo- 
calypse vouchsafed  to  Godfrey,  in  the  Cruaadf»,  is  of 
the  same  character.  Dr.  Mather  describes  noise  and 
hustlings  heard  in  the  air,  a  short  time  piior  to  the 
Indian  war  of  1675,  accompanied  with  the  beating  of 
drums,  aa  in  a  battle.  But  without  entering  into  any 
particular  disouisition  concerning  these  omens  and 
auguries,  we  snail  here  present  a  version  of  his  story  of 
the  naval  apparition,  only  promising  that  it  contains 
teverai  particulars  which  the  Doctor  has  not  noticed, 
but  which,  we  are  persuaded,  are  not  leas  true  than 
those  he  has  related :  Blackwood*t  Magazine. 

A  ship,  called  "  Noah's  Dove,"  was  prepaiing  to  sail 
fifom  the  port  of  Salem  for  "  Old  England,"  when  a 
younff  man,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  came  and  en- 
gaged births  for  himself  and  her,  as  passengers.  No 
one  in  all  Salem  was  in  the  slightest  decree  acquainted 
with  this  handsome  couple,  nor  did  they  themselves 
•eek  any  acquaintance  in  the  town ;  but  until  the  vessel 
was  ready,  lived  in  the  most  secluded  state.  Their 
conduct  was  perfectly  blameless,  and  their  appearance 
was  highly  respectable ;  but  the  sharp-sighted  people 
of  Salem  knew  the  prestigious  appearance  of  the  de- 
mons which  afSictea  the  country  and  they  discerned 
■omething  about  them  wtiich  could  not  be  deemed 
otherwise  than  mysterious. 

Many  persons  intending  to  visit  ihcir  friends  in  the 
old  country,  took  passages  also  in  the  Noah's  Dove; 
but  the  friends  of  some  of  them  thought  they  were  rash 
in  doinfi[  so,  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  learn  some- 
thing of  their  two  questionable-fellow  passengers,  be- 
fore hazarding  themselves  at  sea  wiih  persons  so  un- 
known and  singular.  These  admonitions  cave  occa- 
lAon  to  much  talk  in  Salem  ;  but  instead  of  having  the 
effect  intended,  a  fatal  obstinacy  became  prevalent,  and 
prevented  every  one  who  proposed  to  sail  with  the 
vessel,  from  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  them. 
This  strange  infatuation  only  served  to  deepen  the  in- 
terest which  the  town  took  in  the  departure  of  the 
ship. 

At  last  the  day  appointed  for  her  sailing  arrived. 
Never  had  suth  a  solemn  day  been  aeen  in  Salem ;  and, 
moreover,  it  happened  to  be  a  Friday ;  for  the  Captain 
Was  not  such  a  godly  man  as  the  mariners  of  Salem 
generally  were  In  those  days.  A  creat  multitude 
crowded  the  wharves  to  see  their  relations  embark,  all 
were  sorrowful,  and  many  in  tears.  At  last,  the  ship 
hoisted  the  signal  for  sailing,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  flae  was  unfurled,  a  black 
bird,  much  like  a  raven,  align  ted  on  the  hand  of  the 
town  clock,  and  by  its  weight  pushed  it  forward,  some 
•aid  full  ten  minutes.  Every  one  who  witnessed  this 
Bight,  was  struck  with  horror,  and  some  laid  hands 
upon  their  relation  to  prevent  them  from  embarking. 
But  those  who  had  engaged  to  go  with  the  fated  vessel, 
were  wilful,  and  would  not  be  controlled. 

During  these  struggles,  the  two  unknown  strangers 
came  also  to  embark,  and  she  that  was  the  bride  was 
in  tears,  weeping  bitterly.  However,  they  stepped  on 
board,  and  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  at  that  moment,  (the 
ship  being  cast  loose  from  her  moorings,)  made  her 
yaw  off,  and  she  was  almost  instantly  at  sea.  The 
crowd,  however,  remained  anxiouslywatching  her  pro- 
gress until  she  was  out  of  sight.  They  then  returned 
to  their  respective  houses  s  and  the  whole  conversadon 
of  Salem  for  that  evening,  was  saddened  with  presen- 
timents and  forebodings  concerning  the  Noah's  Dove. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  breeze  freshened  into 
A  gale,  which  before  the  morning  was  heightened  to  a 
tempest.  The  sea  raged  with  tremendous  fury,  and 
^e  wrack  of  clouds  tlut  careered  in  the  heavens,  was 


scarcely  less  tumultuous  than  the  angry  waves  in  the 
ocean  below.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  were  per- 
suaded that  the  hurricane  had  somethiiiff  to  do  with 
the  mysterious  passengers  in  the  Noah's  Dove.  Many 
were  instinctively  convinced,  that  the  ship  had  perished, 
and  resigned  themaelves  to  giiefl  For  three  days  ana 
three  nights,  the  wrath  of  the  storm  was  unmitigated. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  increase ;  for  although  it 
was  then  midsummer,  dreadful  showers  of  hail  ming- 
led with  fire,  and  thunder,  louder  than  had  ever  beea 
heard  before^  pealed  continually.  No  man  could  doubt 
the  fate  of  Noah's  Dove.  Indeed,  it  was  the  persua- 
sion of  all,  that  every  vessel  which  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  within  the  sweep  and  phrenzy  of  the  winda 
and  waves,  could  not  survive  the  vehemence  of  their 
destruction. 

The  sun,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  burst 
through  the  clouds  in  great  splendor—the  winds  al- 
most instantly  became  calm — the  hail  ceased — the 
thunder  was  mute— and  the  billows  from  ragine  surges, 
i-olled  themselves  into  a  noiseless  swell.  A  change  bo 
abrupt,  convinced  the  pious  inhabitants  of  Salem  that 
the  doom  of  the  vessel  was  sealed ;  and  althoueh  ft 
was  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  sea  would  present  tbem 
with  any  sight  of  ner  ^reck,  or  of  that  of  other  vessels, 
they  hastened  in  great  nnmbers  down  to  the  shore, 
where  they  stood  until  sunset,  gazing  and  wondering^ 
with  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

Just  as  the  sun  disappeared,  a  sound  of  exclamation 
and  hurry  accompanied  by  movements,  arose  from  a 
group  of  persons  who  were  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  considerably  elevated  above  the  crowd,  and  some 
one  died  that  a  vessel  was  in  sight.  The  whole  mid- 
tiiudc,  on  hearing  this,  were  thrown  into  commotion, 
and  fluctuated  to  and  fro,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
this  unexpected  phenomenon.  It  was,  however,  long 
before  she  came  distinctly  in  sight,  for  any  wind  which 
was  then  blowing  was  off  the  shore,  and  ai^ainst  the 
vessel ;  insomuch,  that  an  old  grey-headed  sanor  among 
the  spectators,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  work  into  the  harbor  that  night.  But,  to  their 
astonishment,  she  still  came  forward,  with  her  yards 
squared  and  her  sails  full,  notwithstanding  she  was 
steering  in  the  wind's  eye ;  before  her  huU  could  be 
properly  seen,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  beheld  her 
that  it  was  the  Noah's  Dove. 

By  this  time  the  twilight  was  much  faded,  but  it 
began  to  be  observed  that  the  ship  brightened,  as  if 
some  supernatural  light  shone  upon  her  alone.  This 
wonderful  circumstance  was  not  long  matter  of  doubt, 
or  question;  for,  when  the  stars  appeared,  she  was 
seen  as  distinctly  as  if  she  had  been  there  in  the  blaze 
of  noon-day,  and  a  panic  of  dread  and  terror  fell  upon 
the  whole  multitude. 

The  Rev.  Zebedee  Stebbin,  who  was  then  In  the 
crowd,  an  acute  man,  and  one  who  feared  the  Lord, 
knew  that  the  apparent  ship  was  a  device  of  the  pres- 
tigious spirits,  and  that  it  behoved  all  present  to  prsy 
for  protection  against  them ;  he  therefore  mounted  upon 
a  large  stone,  and  called  on  the  spectators  to  join  hini 
in  the  46th  Psalm,  which  he  himself  began,  repeating 
the  line  aloud,  and  then  singing.  The  shores  echoed 
with  the  solemn  melody,  and  the  rising  wind  waAed  it 
alone  the  increasinjg;  waves. 

While  the  worship  was  going  on,  the  sound  of  sud- 
den cries  and  lamentations,  as  of  persons  in  jeopardy, 
was  heard  in  the  air;  the  ship  at  the  same  time  came 
straight  on  into  the  harbor,  and  being  illuminated  as 
described,  was  seen  rigged  out  In  every  part  exactly 
like  the  Noah's  Dove.  Mai^  of  the  spectators  paw 
their  friends  on  board,  and  would  have  shouted  to  them 
with  joy,  but  there  was  something  dismal  and  strange 
in  their  appearance,  which  awed  them  to  remain  aflent. 
The  strange  young  man  and  his  bride  were  seen 
tenderly  embracing  each  other,  but  no  noise  or  voice 
was  heard  on  board.  At  that  moment  the  masts  and 
rieffing  fell  into  the  sea  as  if  they  had  been  struck  down 
with  lightning,  and  signals  of  distress  were  displayed, 
but  still  no  sound  was  heard. 

The  multitude  suspended  their  breathing,  convinced 
that  the  vision  before  them  was  the  unsubstantial 
creation  of  the  prestl&^ious  split.  This  belief  entered 
all  their  minds  simultaneously,  and  In  the  same  mo- 
ment the  mighty  spectre  yaniahed. 


SIR  PATRICK  HUME. 


The  Noah*»  Dove  was  never  heard  of,  and  It  was 
believed  that  in  that  hour,  riven  by  the  lightning  and 
the  tempest,  she  had  foundered. 

"  Count  me  not,'*  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  narration,  "struck  with  the  Li  via  n 
superstition,  in  reporting  prodigies  for  which  I  have 
such  incontestible  proofs.'* 


SIR   PATRICK   HUMB; 

A  TAL£  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  MAECHMONT. 

FROM    TAL.es    op    THE    BORDERS, 

BY  JOHN  MACKAT  WILSON. 

Sir  Patbick  Hums,  of  Polwarth,  was  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  of  Berwick,  in  the  year  1665, 
being  then  in  the  twenty -fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  lover  of  freedom,  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  a  stanch 
Presbyterian.  The  tyrant  Charles,  whom  some  falsely 
call  the  Merr^  Monarch,  was  then  attempting  to  rule 
the  empire  with  a  rod  of  iron.  You  have  all lieard  of 
his  Long  Parliament,  and  of  his  afterward  governing 
the  country,  like  an  absolute  tyrant,  without  a  Parlia- 
ment at  all.  Fettered  and  servile  as  Parliaments  then 
were,  young  Hume  had  boldly  stood  forward  as  the 
advocate  of  civil  and  relimous  liberty;  and,  when  the 
arbitrary  monarch  sent  down  a  mandate  to  Scotland 
for  a  levy  of  men  and  of  money,  that  he  might  carry 
his  plans  of  despotism  the  more  effectually  into  execu- 
tion. Sir  PatricK  resisted  the  slavishness  with  which 
it  was  about  to  be  obeyed. 

"  What!"  exclaimed  he,  "are  we  mere  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  kine— creatures  appointed  to  min- 
ister to  his  pleasure  ?  Are  we  not  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Scotland — the  representatives  of  their 
wants  and  their  wishes,  and  the  defendere  of  their 
rights?— and  shall  we,  as  such,  at  the  mere  nod  of  a 
monarch,  drag  ihem  from  following  their  plough  in  the 
valley,  or  attending  their  hirsels  on  the  hill  1— shall  we 
do  these  things,  and  lay  contributions  on  their  cattle, 
on  their  corn,  and  on  their  coffers,  merely  because  his 
migesty  wills  ill  Pause,  my  countrymen.  The  king 
has  no  authority  to  compel  such  a  measure,  and  it  can 
only  be  rendered  legal  by  th^oncurrence  of  the  assem- 
bled representatives  ofth^people." 

"  Treason !"  vunifuilliQ  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who 
was  the  arch-minion  of  Charles,  "before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  I  denounce  Sir  Patrick  Hume  as  a 
dangerous  man— as  a  plotter  against  the  life  and  dig- 
nity of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  I" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Sir  Patrick,  indignantly  fixing 
bis  eyes  upon  Lauderdale,  "though  there  may  be 
among  us  a  slave  who  would  sell  his  country  for  a 
loyal  smile,  I  sUIl  hope  that  this  is  a/re«  Parliament, 
audit  coucems  all  the  members  to  he  free  in  what 
concerns  the  nation." 

From  that  day  Sir  Patrick  Hume  became  a  suspected 
man,  and  the  eyes  of  the  king^s  creatures  were  upon 
him ;  and  when,  two  years  afterward,  Charles  enaea- 
vored  to  put  down  the  people  with  the  sword,  and  es- 
tablish garrisons  throughout  the  country,  again  the 
laird  of  Polwarth  stood  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  oppo- 
sition, and  resisted  his  power.  The  king  accordingly 
ordered  his  privy  council  to  crush  so  dangerous  a  spirit, 
and  Sir  Patrick  was  confined  In  Sterling  castle,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  ne  was  impiis- 
oned  two  years. 

Britain  had  lone  been  distracted  with  the  pretended 
discovery  of  the  fabulous  or  ridiculous  plots  against  the 
royal  family;  and  the  perjury  of  paid  miscreants,  like 
the  infamous  Titus  Oates,  was  causing  the  scaffolds  to 
run  with  blood.  But  tyranny  being  glutted  with  Catho- 
lic blood,  and  the  extinguishing  or  what  were  called 
Popish  plots,  the  myrmidons  of  Charles  (who  lived  a 
libertine,  and  died  a  Papist)  professed  that  they  had 
discovered  a  Protestant  plot  against  his  royal  person. 
In  this  plot  were  included  the  incorruptible  Algernon 
Sidney,  Lord  Russel,  Mr.  Bailie  of  Jerviswooae,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Hume.  They  beheld  their  common  coun- 
try withering  and  wasting  beneath  the  grasp  of  a  ty- 
rant ;  and  true  it  is  they  had  united  together  to  restore 
it  to  freedom,  but  they  were  innocent  ox  designs  against 


his  life,  or  even  of  a  wish  to  dethrone  him.  They  did 
not,  however,  act  sufficiently  in  concert,  and  were  un- 
able to  biing  their  plans  into  operation.  A  price  was 
set  upon  their  heads— some  fied  into  exile,  and  othera 
sought  refuge  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  wilderness, 
whue  the  amiable  Russell  died  upon  the  scaffold. 

It  was  near  night-fall,  in  the  month  of  September, 
1684,  when  Jamie  Winter,  who  was  joiner  on  the  es- 
tate of  Polwarth,  ran  breathless  up  to  Kedbraes  castle, 
and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by 
John  Allan,  the  land  steward,  who,  perceiving  Iiis  agi- 
tation, inquired : 

"  In  the  name  o'  gudeness,  Jamie,  what's  happened, 
or  what  do  ye  want  7" 

"Dinna  ask,  Malster  Allan,"  replied  Jamie,  "but, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me— is  Sir  Patrick  at  hame? — 
and  let  me  speak  to  him  presently,  as  ye  value  his  life.** 

"Follow  me  then,  Jamie,"  said  the  other,  " and  come 
in  quietly,  that  the  servants  mayna  observe  onything 
extraordinar' — for  we  live  in  times  when  a  man  canna 
trust  his  ain  brither." 

The  honest  joiner  was  ushered  into  a  room  where 
Sir  Patrick  sat  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  acting  at 
once  as  their  school-master  and  their  playmate. 

"  Weel,  James,"  said  the  laird,  "I  understand  ye  hae 
been  at  Berwick  the  day— ye've  got  early  back— what 
uncos  heard  ye  there?" 

"  I  watna.  Sir  Patrick,"  replied  the  other;  "  now-a- 
days,  I  think  there's  naethlng  unco  that  can  happen. 
Satan  seems  to  have  been  let  loose  on  our  poor  mis- 
governed country.  But  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  honor 
very  pariiculariy,  and  in  private,  if  you  please." 

"  You  may  speak  on,  James,"  said  the  laird;  "lam 
private  in  the  midst  of  my  own  family." 

"Wr  your  guid  leave,  rir,"  returned  the  cautioup 
servant,  "  I  wad  rather  the  bairns  were  oot  o'  the  way, 
for  what  I  hae  to  say  is  no  proper  for  them  to  hear,  axid 
the  sooner  ye  are  acquainted  wi'  it  the  better." 

Six  Patrick  led  his  younger  children  out  of  the  room, 
but  requested  Lady  Polwarth  and  their  eldest  daughter, 
Giizel,  a  lovely  dark-haired  giri,  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  remain. 

"  You  are  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings,  James,"  said  he, 
as  he  relumed,  "  but  you  may  tell  them  now— it  is  meet 
that  my  wife  should  hear  them,  if  they  concern  me  ; 
and,"  added  he,  taking  Grizel's  hand  in  his,  "I  keep 
no  secrets  from  my  little  secretary." 

"  God  bless  her!"  said  James,  "she's  an  auld-£Eur- 
rant  bairn,  as  wise  as  she's  bonny,  I  ken  that.  Bttt» 
your  honor,  I  am,  indeed,  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  A 
party  o'  troopera  arrived  at  Berwick  this  morning,  and 
it  was  nae  secret  there  that  they  would  be  baith  at  Jer- 
viswoode  and  Redbraes  before  midnight.  I  heard  them 
talk  o'  the  premium  that  was  set  upon  your  life,  and 
slipped  out  o'  the  town  immediately,  without  perform- 
ing a  single  transacUon,  or  speaking  a  word  to  a  Uvinir 
creature.  How  I've  got  alonf  the  road  is  mair  than  J 
can  tell,  for  I  was  literally  s(ck,  blind  and  desperate 
wi'  grief.  I've  this  minute  arrived,  and  whatever  can 
be  done  to  save  you,  maun  be  done  instantly." 

Lad y  Polwarth  bnrai  into  tears.  Sir  Pati  ick  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  faithful  servant  Little  Grizel  gaxcd 
in  her  father's  face  with  a  look  of  silent  despair,  but 
ntiiher  spoke  nor  wept 

"Oh,  flyl  fly  instantly,  my  dear  husband  1"  cried 
Lady  Polwarth,  "  and  Heaven  direct  you." 

"  Be  composed,  my  love,"  said  Sir  PaUick ;  "I  fear 
that  flight  is  impossible ;  but  some  means  of  evadicg 
them  may  perhaps  be  devised." 

"  O  my  leddy,"  said  Jamie  Winter,  « to  flee  is  out  o' 
the  question  a'thegither.  Government  has  its  spies  1 1 
every  turn  o'  the  road — ^in  every  house  in  the  count  y 
— even  in  this  house.  Our  only  hope  is  to  conceal  Sir 
Patrick ;  but  how  or  where  is  ayont  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

Many  were  the  schemes  devised  by  the  anxious  wife 
— many  the  suggestions  of.  her  husband,  and  honef  t 
Jamie  proposed  numerous  plans— but  each  was,  in  i  s 
turn,  rejected  as  being  unsafe.  More  than  an  hour  hcd 
passed  in  these  anxious  deliberations;  within  three 
hours  more,  and  the  king's  troops  would  be  at  his  gate. 
Grizel  had,  till  now,  remained  silent,  and  dashing  away 
the  first  tear  that  rolled  down  her  cheek,  she  flung  her 
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wrms  Around  her  father's  neck,  and  exctoimed,  in  an 
eager  and  breathless  whisper  : 

"  I  iKen  a  plaoC)  failher — I  Icen  a  place  that  the  king's 
troopers  and  his  spies  will  never  find  out  {  and  I'll  stop 
beside  ye,  to  bear  ye  company." 

**  Bless  my  bairn !"  said  Sir  Patrick,  pressing  her  to 
his  bosom ;  "and  where's  the  place,  dearest?" 

"  The  aisle  below  Polwarth  kirk,  faither,"  returned 
Orizel— "  nae  trooper  will  find  out  such  a  hiding  place ; 
/or  the  mouth's  a  bit  wee  hole,  and  the  long  grass,  and 
the  docks,  and  the  nettles  grow  over  it,  and  I  could 
slip  out  and  in  without  trampling  them  down;  and 
naebody  would  think  o'  seeking  ye  there,  faither." 

Lady  Polwarth  shuddered,  and  Sir  Patrick  pressed 
the  cheek  of  his  lovely  daughter  to  his  lips. 

"  Save  us  a',  bairn,"  said  Jamie,  "  there's  surely 
something  no  earthly  about  yer  leddyship,  for  ye  hae 
mair  sense  than  us  a'  put  the^ther.  The  aisle  is  the 
very  place.  I'll  steal  awa,  an'  nae  a  kind  o'  bed  put  up 
in  It,  and  tak  other  two  or  three  bits  o'  necessary 
tilings ;  and.  Sir  Patrick,  ye'll  slip  out  o'  the  house  an' 
meet  me  there  as  soon  as  possible." 

Within  an  hour,  Sir  Patrick  had  joined  Jamie  Win- 
ter in  the  dark  and  dismal  aisle.  The  humble  bed  was 
floon  and  silently  fitted  up,  and  the  faithful  servant, 
wishing  his  master  farewell,  left  him  alone  in  his  dreary 
piison-nousG.  Slow  and  heavily  the  hours  of  darkness 
moved  on.  He  heard  the  trampling  of  the  troopers' 
horses  galloping  in  quest  of  him.  The  oaths  ana  im> 
precations  of  the  riders  fell  distinctly  on  his  ears. 
Amid  such  sounds  he  heard  them  mention  his  name. 
But  his  heart  failed  not  He  knelt  down  upon  the 
cold  damp  floor  of  his  hiding-place — upon  the  bones  of 
his  fathers— and  there,  in  soundless  but  earnest  prayer, 
supplicated  his  fathers'  Grod  to  protect  his  fBm]ly>^to 
save  his  country— to  forgive  his  j>er8ecu torn,  and  to  do 
with  him  as  seemed  good  in  His  sight.  He  arose ; 
and,  laying  himself  upon  his  cold  and  comfortless  bed, 
riept  calmly.  He  awoke  shivering  and  benumbed. 
Faint  streaks  of  Ufht  stole  into  the  place  through  its 
narrow  apperture,  dimly  revealing  the  ghastly  sights 
of  the  charnel-house,  and  the  slow  reptiles  that  crawled 
along  the  floor.  Again  night  came  on^  and  the  sha- 
dows of  light,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  which  re- 
vealed his  cell,  died  away.  A  second  morning  had 
come,  and  a  second  time  the  feeble  rays  had  been  lost 
in  utter  darkness.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  the  slen- 
•der  stock  of  provisions  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
were  nigh  exnausled.  He  started  from  his  lowly  couch 
— he  heard  a  rustling  among  the  weeds  at  the  mouth 
of  the  aisle— he  heard  some  one  endeavoring  to  remove 
the  fragment  of  an  old  grave-stone  that  covered  it. 

"Faither!"  whispered  an  eager  voice— "  faithei^-it 
is  me — ^yer  ain  Oiizel !" 

*'My  own  devoted,  matchless  cliild  1"  said  Sir  Patiick, 
stretchiiig  his  hands  toward  the  aperture,  and  receiving 
her  in  his  arms." 

She  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  bed — she  detailed 
the  search  of  the  troopers— sIm  stated  that  they  were 
watched  in  their  own  house— that  a  spy  was  set  over 
the  very  victuals  that  came  from  their  table,  lest  he 
should  be  concealed  near,  and  fed  by  bis  family. 

"  But  what  of  that  ?"  continued  the  light-hearted  and 
heroic  girl ;  "  while  my  plate  is  supplied,  my  faither's 
■kail  not  be  empty ;  and  here,"  added  she,  laughinf, 
"  here  is  a  flask  of  wine,  cakes,  and  a  slieep's  head. 
But  I  will  tell  yott  a  story  about  the  sheep's  head.  It 
was  placed  on  a  plate  before  me  at  dinner-time. 
'The  servant  was  out  o'  the  room,  naebody  was  looking, 
and  I  whupped  it  Into  my  apron.  -Little  Sandy  wanted 
.a  piece,  and,  turning  round  for  it,  and  missing  the  head 
*— *Ah!  mother!'  he  cried,  *our  Grizzy  has  swallowed 
a  sheep's  head,  bones  and  a*  in  a  moment  V  *  Wheest, 
laddie  V  said  mother ;  <  eat  ye  next  ane  then.'  '  Oh,  ye 
greedy  Grizzy !'  shaking  his  little  nieve  in  my  face ; 
<i'll  mind  ye  for  this.'  *  I'm  sure  Sandv  will  ne'er  for- 
get me,'  said  I,  and  slipped  away  out  to  hide  the  sheep's 
head  in  my  own  room ;  and  as  soon  as  I  thought  nae- 
body was  astir,  I  creeped  out  quietly  by  the  window, 
and  get  down  here  behint  the  hedges — and  I'll  come 
every  night,  faither.  But  last  night  the  troopers  were 
still  about  the  bouse." 

In  siate  of  his  misery,  Sir  Patiick  laughed  at  the  io- 


geouity  of  his  beloved  and  heroic  daughter ;  then  wept 
and  laughed  again,  and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

He  had  passed  many  weeks  in  this  cheeiless  dus- 
geon,  with  no  companion  duiing  the  day,  save  a  vol- 
ume of  Buchanan's  Psalms,  but  every  night  he  was 
visited  by  his  intrepid  daughter,  who  at  once  supplied 
him  with  food,  and  beguiled  the  houra  of  his  solitude. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  gloomy  cell,  conning  over  hb 
favorite  volume— the  stone  at  the  aperture  had  been 
pushed  aside  a  few  inches  to  admit  the  light  more  freely, 
and  the  weeds  at  the  entrance  were  now  bowed  down 
aitd  ^Hthered  by  the  frost — a  few  boys  were  playing  la 
the  church-yara,  and  tossing  a  baU  against  the  kirk. 
Being'driven  from  the  hand  of  an  unsktlfnl  player,  it 
suddenly  bounded  into  the  aisle.  Sir  Patiick  Binned, 
and  the  book  dropped  from  his  hand.  Immediately 
the  apperture  was  surrounded  by  the  boys,  and  tlie 
stone  removed.  They  stood  debating  who  should  en- 
ter, but  none  had  simcient  courage.  At  leiijgth,  one 
more  bold  than  the  rest  volunteered  to  enter,  ifanother 
would  follow  him.  The  laird  gave  himself  up  as  lost, 
for  he  knew  that  even  the  tale  of  a  school-boy  wouM 
eflect  his  ruin.  He  was  aware  he  could  disperse  then 
with  a  single  groan ;  but  even  that,  when  told  to  bis 
enemies,  might  betray  him.  At  length  three  agreed  to 
enter,  and  the  feet  of  the  first  already  protruded  Into 
the  aisle.  Sir  Patrick  crept  silently  to  its  farthest  cor- 
ner, when  the  gruff  voice  of  the  old  gnve-dig;ger 
reached  his  ears,  shouting: 

"  The  mischief's  in  the  cattants,  an*  nae  gnid ;  what 
are  ye  doing  there  7  Do  ye  want  the  gmtists  o'  the 
auld  Humes  aboot  yer  lugs  7" 

The  boys  fled  amain,  and  the  old  man  came  growl- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  aisle. 

"  The  deevirs  in  the  bairns  o'  Polwarth,"  said  he, 
*'  for  they  would  disturd  the  very  dead  in  their  graves. 
I'll  declare  they've  the  stane  fne  the  mouth  o*  ttie 
aisle  r' 

He  stooped  down,  and  Sir  Patrick  saw  his  grim  vi- 
sage through  the  aperture,  and  heard  him  thus  continue 
his  soliloquy,  as  he  replaced  the  stone : 

"  Sorrow  tak  the  hands  that  moved  the  stane ! — ^ye're 
hardiv  worth  the  covering  up  again,  for  ye^re  a  profit- 
less hole  to  me :  and  I  fancy  that  him  I  should  lay  in 
Se  next,  be  he  where  he  likes,  will  gang  the  gate  that 
is  freend.  Bailie,  gaed  yesterday  on  a  scanbld.  A 
grave -digger's  a  puir  busmess,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  io 
our  king's  reign ;  an'  the  fient  a  ane  thrives  but  the 
common  executioner." 

So  saying,  he  enveloped  Sir  Patrick  in  ntter  dark- 
ness. That  nicht  Grizel  and  her  father  left  the  aisle 
together,  and  from  her  he  learned  the  particulars  of 
what  he  had  heard  muttered  by  the  grave-digger,  that 
his  friend,  Mr.  Bailie  of  Jerviswoode,  had  been  execs- 
ted  the  day  previous. 

Disguised,  and  in  the  character  of  a  suigeon,  he,  by 
bv-ways,  reached  London,  and  from  thence  fled  to 
France.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  and  when  the  bigot 
James  ascended  the  throne.  Sir  Patrick  was  one  of  toe 
readers  of  the  band  of  patriots  who  drew  their  swoids 
in  behalf  of  Protestant  succesnon. 

That  enteiprize  was  unsuccessful;  and,  after  cos- 
tendine,  almost  single-handed,  against  the  enemies  of 
his  rcU^on,  and  his  country,  he  and  ids  family  sought 
refuse  in  a  foreign  land.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Dr.  Peter  Wallace,  and  they  took  up  their  abode  in 
Utrecht  There,  povertv  and  privations  sought  and 
found  the  exiles.  Thejr  had  parted  with  every  domes- 
tic, and  the  lovely  Giizel  was  the  sole  servant  and 
helper  of  her  mother,  and,  when  their  work  was  done^ 
the  assistant  of  her  father  in  the  education  of  the  yoan^ 
er  children ;  for  he  had  no  longer  the  means  of  provi- 
ding them  a  tutor.  Yet  theirs  was  a  family  of  love — a 
family  of  happiness— and  poverty  purified  their  affec- 
tions. But  their  remittances  from  Scotland  were  not 
only  scanty,  but  uncertain.  Till  now.  Sir  Patiick  bad 
borne  his  mlsfbrtunes  with  resignation  and  even  cheer- 
fulness; he  cared  not  that  he  was  stripped  of  attend- 
ants, and  of  every  luxury  of  life ;  yet,  at  dmea,  the  se- 
cret and  unbidden  tears  would  start  into  his  eyes,  as 
he  beheld  his  wife  and  his  fair  daughter  peiibrmin^, 
without  a  murmur,  the  most  menial  offices.  But  the 
measure  of  his  trials  was  not  yet  fiiU— luxuries  weie 
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not  only  deoied  him,  but  he  was  wiifaout  food  to  aet 
before  hia  children.  The  father  wept,  and  his  spirit 
heared  with  anguish.  Orizel  beheld  nis  tears,  and  she 
knew  the  cause.  She  spoke  not;  but,  hastening  to 
her  little  cabinet,  she  took  from  it  a  pair  of  jeweled 
bracelets,  and,  wrapping  herself  up  in  a  cloak,  she  took 
a  basket  under  her  arm,  and  hurried  to  the  street.  The 
flentle  beins  glided  along  the  streets  of  Utrecht,  with 
Eer  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  shunning  the 
glanee  of  the  passengers,  as  if  each  knew  her  emuML 
She  stood  before  a  shop  in  which  all  manner  of  mer- 
chandize was  exposed,  and  three  golden  balls  were  sus- 
pended over  the  door.  She  cast  a  timid  ^lanoe  into 
the  shop— thrice  she  passed  and  repassed  it,  and  re- 
peated toe  timid  glance.  She  entereid — the  placed  the 
bracelets  upon  the  counter. 

**  How  much  7"  was  the  laconic  question  of  the  shop- 
man. Orizel  burst  into  tears.  He  handed  her  a  sum 
of  money  across  the  counter,  and  deposited  the  brace- 
lets in  his  desk.  She  bounded  from  the  shop  with  a 
heart  and  a  step  lisht  as  a  young  bird  in  its  first  pride 
of  plumage.  She  hastened  home  with  her  basket  well 
filled.  Sne  placed  it  upon  the  table.  Lady  Polwarth 
wept,  and  fell  upon  her  daughter's  neck. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Grizel  1"  faltered  her  father. 

"  Purchasing  provisions  for  a  bauble,"  said  she ;  and 
the  smUe  and  the  tear  were  seen  on  her  cheek  together. 

But  many  were  the  visits  which  the  gentle  Grizel 
had  to  pay  to  the  Golden  Balls,  while  one  piece  of  plate 
was  pledged  after  another,  that  her  father,  and  her 
mother,  and  her  brethren,  might  eat  and  not  die ;  and 
even  then,  the  table  of  Sir  Patrick,  humble  as  it  was, 
and  uncertainly  provided  for,  was  open  to  the  needy  of 
his  countrymen. 

Thus  three  years  passed — the  memorable  1668  ar- 
rived. Sir  Patrick  was  the  friend,  the  counsellor,  and 
supporter  of  King  William— he  arrived  with  him  in 
England — he  shared  in  his  triumph.  He  was  created 
Lord  Polwarth,  and  appointed  sherifTof  Berwicksliire ; 
and,  in  1696,  though  not  a  lawyer,  but  an  upright  man. 
he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  createa 
eari  of  Marchmont,  and  lord  of  Polwarth,  Redbraes, 
And  Greenlaw.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  pro- 
moters of  the  Union,  and  with  it  ceased  his  political 
career.  In  1710,  when  the  Tories  came  into  power, 
the  earl  being  the  staunchest  whig  in  Scotland,  tie  was 
deprived  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Berwickshire,  but 
was  re-instated  in  1715.  His  lady  being  dead,  he  came 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  and 
there,  when  the  heroic  Grizel,  who  was  now  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  (beins  married  to  the  son  of  his  un- 
fortunate friend,  Mr.  Baili3  of  Jerviswoode.)  came  with 
her  children  and  friends  to  visit  him  for  the  last  time, 
as  they  danced  in  the  hall,  thoueh  unable  to  walk,  he 
desired  to  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  beat- 
ing time  with  his  foot,  "  See,  Grizel  !'*  exclaimed  the 
old  patriot,  "  though  your  father  is  unable  to  dance,  he 
can  still  beat  time  with  his  foot." 

Shortly  after  this,  he  died  in  Berwick,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1724,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  leav- 
ing behind  him  an  example  of  piety,  courage,  and  pat- 
riotism, worthy  the  imitation  of  posterity. 


FIRST  MINISTER  PROM  THE  UNITED 

STATES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  nanatlve  will  be  interesting  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  met  with  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  first  minister  from  the  rebel  colonies  to 
the  court  of  the  mother  country  was  a  scene  worth  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  witness. 

In  June,  1785,  John  Adams,  the  first  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary from  the  United  States  to  the  court  of 
London,  had  his  introductory  audience  with  King 
George  the  Third.  An  event  so  extraordinary  with 
circumstances  so  novel  to  us  in  America,  led  Mr. 
Adams  to  narrate  the  particulars,  in  a  letter  to  an  in- 
timate filend,  which  was  kept  private  till  aAec  his 
death.    It  was  thus : 

"  At  one  o'clock  on  Wednatday,  1st  of  Jnae,  tlie 


master  of  ceremonies  called  at  my  house,  and  went 
with  me  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  in  Cleave* 
land  row,  where  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  received 
me,  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Frazier,  his  under  secre- 
tary, who  had  been,  as  his  lordship  said,  uninterrup- 
tedly in  that  office,  through  all  the  changes  in  admlnis- 
trauon  for  thirty  years,  iuiving  firat  been  appointed  1^ 
the  Earl  of  Holdemess. 

After  a  short  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  iiB» 
portinff  my  effects  from  Holland,  which  Mr.  Frazier 
himself  introduced.  Lord  Carmarthen  invited  me  to  mo 
with  him  in  his  coach  to  court.  When  we  arrived  la 
the  ante-chamber,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  intro^ 
duced  him  and  attended  me  while  the  secretary  of  state 
went  to  take  the  commands  of  the  king.  While  I 
stood  in  this  place,  where  it  seems  all  ministers  stand 
upon  such  occasions,  always  attended  by  the  master  o£ 
ceremonies,  the  room  was  very  full  of  ministers  of  states 
bishops  and  all  other  sorts  of  courtiers,  as  well  as  tha 
next  room,  wliich  is  the  king's  bed-chamber.  You 
may  well  suppose  I  was  the  focus  of  all  eyes.  I  was 
relieved,  however,  from  the  embarrassment  of  it,  by 
the  Swedish  and  Dutch  ministers,  who  came  to  me 
and  entertained  me  with  a  very  agreeable  conversation 
during  the  ^fhole  time.  Some  other  gentlemen  whom 
I  had  seen  before,  came  to  make  their  compliments 
too,  until  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  returned,  and 
desired  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  majesty.  I  went 
with  his  lordship  through  the  levee  room  into  the 
kind's  closet.  The  door  was  shut,  and  I  was  left 
with  his  majesty  and  the  secretary  of  state  alone.  I 
made  the  three  reverences ;  one  at  the  door ;  another 
about  half  way,  and  another  before  the  presence — ac- 
cording to  the  usage  established  at  this,  and  all  the 
northern  courts  of  Europe — and  then  I  addressed  my- 
self to  his  majesty  in  the  following  words : 

"  *  Sire :  The  United  States  have  appointed  me  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  your  miyesty,  and  have  directed 
me  to  deliver  to  your  majesty  this  letter,  which  con- 
tains the  evidence  of  it.  It  is  in  obedience  to  their  ex- 
press commands,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  your 
majesty  of  iheir  unanimous  disposition  and  desire  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal  intercourse  be- 
tween your  majesty's  subjects  and  their  citizens,  and 
of  their  best  wishes  for  your  maiesty's  health  and  hap- 
piness, and  for  that  of  your  family. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  IViinister  from  the  United 
States  to  your  majesty's  court,  will  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  England  and  America.  I  think  myself 
more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow  citizens,  in  having 
the  distinguished. honor  to  be  the  firat  to  stand  in  your 
majesty's  royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic  character ;  and 
I  shall  esteem  myself  the  happiest  of  men  if  I  can  be 
instrumental  in  recommending  my  country  more  and 
more  to  your  majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  of  re- 
storing an  entire  esteem,  confidence,  ana  affection; 
or,  in  oetter  words,  **  the  old  good  nature  and  the  good 
old  humor,  between  people,  who,  though  separated 
by  an  ocean,  and  unaer  different  governments,  have 
the  same  language,  a  similar  religion,  a  kindred  blood. 
I  beg  your  mi^esty's  permission  to  add,  that  although 
I  have  sometimes  before  been  instructed  by  my  country, 
it  was  never  in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so  agree- 
able to  myself.' 

"The  king  listened  to  every  word  I  said,  with  dig- 
nity it  is  true,  but  with  apparent  emotion.  Whether 
it  was  my  visible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than  I  could 
express,  that  toucned  him,  I  cannot  say;  but  he  was 
much  affected,-  and  answered  me  with  more  tremor 
than  I  had  spoken  with,  and  said : 

'* '  Sir :  The  ciroumstances  of  this  audience  are  so 
extraordinary,  the  language  you  have  now  held  is  so 
extremely  proper,  and  the  feeUngs  you  have  discovered 
so  justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  must  say,  that 
I  not  only  receive  with  pleasure  the  assurance  of  llu 
friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States,  but  that  I  am 

fid  the  choice  has  faUen  upon  you  to  be  their  minister, 
wish  you,  sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late 
contest  but  what  I  thouaht  myself  indispensably  bound 
to  do,  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  wiM 
be  fiank  with  you.  I  was  tha  last  to  eonform  to  the 
separation ;  but  the  separation  having  been  made,  and 
having  bMsonie  iaevilaMs,  1  have  always  nid  as  I  now 
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ny,  that  I  wotttd  be  the  firat  to  meet  the  friendship  of 
the  United  Stetes  as  an  independent  power.  The  mo- 
ment  I  aeer  euch  aentlmentfl  and  language  ae  youra 
prevail,  and  a  diapoeiiion  to  give  this  country  the  pre- 
ference, that  moment  I  shall  say— let  the  circumstances 
of  lanj2naffe,  religion,  and  Mood  have  their  natural  and 
foil  effect  J 

"  I  dare  not  say  that  these  were  the  king's  precise 
words  s  and  it  is  even  possible  that  I  may  have,  in  some 
particulars,  mistaken  his  meaning,  for  although  his 
pronunciation  is  as  distinct  as  I  ever  heard,  he  hesitated 
sometimes  between  members  of  the  same  period.  He 
was,  indeed,  much  affected,  and  I  was  not  less  so,  and 
therelbra  I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  was  so  attentive, 
heard  so  clearly,  and  understood  so  perfectly,  as  to  be 
confident  of  all  bis  words,  or  sense;  and  think  that  all 
which  he  said  to  me  should,  st  present,  be  kept  secret 
in  America,  except  his  miyesty  or  his  secretary  of  sute 
should  judge  proper  to  report  it.  This  I  do  say,  that 
the  foregoing  is  his  majesty's  meaning,  as  1  then  un- 
derstood it,  and  his  own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
lecollect  them. 

"The  king  then  asked  me  whether  I  came  last  from 
France,  and  upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
put  on  an  air  of  familiarity,  and  smiling,  or  rather 
laushing,  said,  "There  is  an  opinion  among  some 
people  that  you  are  not  the  most  attached  of  all  your 
countrymen  to  the  manners  of  France."  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  because  I  thought  it  an  i/Tdiscretion,  and 
a  descent  from  ids  dignity,  f  was  a  little  embarmssed, 
but  determined  not  to  deny  the  truth  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  lead  him  to  infer  from  it  any  attachment  to  Eng- 
land on  the  other.  I  threw  off  as  much  gravity  as  I 
could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  a  tone  of 
decisioii,  as  far  as  was  decent,  and  said,  "  That  opinion, 
sir,  is  not  mistaken,  I  must  avow  to  your  majesty,  I 
have  no  attachment  but  to  my  own  country."  The 
king  replied  as  quick  as  lightning,  '  An  honest  man 
vrtll  never  have  any  other.* 

"  Tile  king  than  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  which  being  between  them  I  did  not  hear,  and 
then  turned  round  and  bowed  to  me,  as  is  customary 
with  all  kioffs  and  princes  when  they  give  the  signal 
to  retire.  I  retreated,  stepping  bacKward,  as  is  the 
etiquette ;  and  making  my  last  reverence  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  I  went  away.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies ioined  me  at  the  moment  of  my  coming  out  of 
the  king's  closet  and  accompanied  me  through  all  the 
apartments  down  to  my  carriage." 


ROMANCE   OF  REAL  LIFE. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1776,  says  Baron  Grim,  at 
nine  in  the  evenins,  a  ship  forRochelle,  carrying  a  crew 
of  eight  men,  wim  two  passengers,  approached  the 
head  of  the  pier  at  Dieppe.  The  wind  was  so  impetu- 
ous, that  a  coasting  pilot  endeavored  in  vain  four  times, 
to  go  out,  and  direct  its  entrance  into  the  port.  Bous- 
sara,  another  pilot,  perceiving  that  a  pilot  of  the  ship 
made  a  mancevre,  which  plac^  it  in  great  danger,  en- 
deavored to  guide  it,  by  means  of  tlie  speaking  trumpet, 
and  by  signals,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winds,  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  great 
agitating  of  the  sea,  prevented  the  captain's  hearing  or 
seeing  anything,  and  the  vessel,  running  upon  a  rock, 
was  wrecked  about  ttiirty  fathoms  above  the  pier. 
Boossard,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  crew, 
who  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing,  in  spite 
of  all  the  representations  made  to  him  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  them  assisunce,  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  save  them,  and  ordered  his  wife  and  children, 
who  tried  to  preveiit  him,  to  be  carried  away.  He  tied 
one  end  of  a  rope  f^t  to  the  pier,  and  girding  the  other 
around  his  waist,  thew  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
furious  waves,  to  carry  the  rope  to  the  vessel,  by  means 
of  which,  the  people  might  be  towed  on  shore.    He 

Sproached  the  ship,  but  was  thrown  back  again  to  the 
ore,  by  the  mighty  force  of  the  waters.  Many  times 
was  he  thus  repulsed,  and  rolled  with  vlolehce  along 
the  shore,  while  he  was  surrounded  by  broken  relics  of 
the  ship,  which  was  going  lo  pieces  very  &st    His 


the  WTOck,  and  ha  was  concluded  to  be  lost;  but  he 
soon  re-appearedf  beailng  in  his  arms  a  sailor  who  had 
been  thrown  from  the  ship :  he  brought  him  on  shois 
motionless  and  almost  lifielesa.  At  lengthy  after  a  great 
number  of  vain  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  conveyins 
the  rope  to  the  vessel,  and  those  of  the  ciew  who  had 
strength  enough  remaining,  tying  it  round  them,  iliey 
were  dragged  on  shore.  Boussard  thought  he  had 
saved  every  soul  on  board.  Exhausted  with  fatigue, 
bruised  and  battered  with  the  blows  and  shocks  he  had 
received,  he  reached  his  home  with  difficulty,  and  then 
fell  down  in  a  swoon.  He  was  just  brought  to  himr 
self,  having  discharged  a  vast  quantity  of  sea-water, 
and  was  recovering  his  spirits,  when  he  was  told  that 
a  groaning  was  still  heard  on  board  the  wreck. 

The  moment  he  learned  this,  he  seemed  inspired 
with  new  strength,  and  breaking  away  from  those  who 
were  about  him,  ran  to  the  shore,  got  on  board,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  save  one  of  the  passenfl^rib 
who,  from  weakness,  had  not  been  able  to  avail  nim- 
self  of  the  asabtance  given  to  his  companions.  Of  tea 
men  who  had  t>een  in  the  ship,  only  two  perished,  and 
their  bodies  were  found  next  day.  On  this  occasioa, 
the  following  letter  was  writen  by  M.  Necfcer  lo  Bout- 
sard,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  Louis  XYI : 

**Bk4VI  Mam  !— I  did  not  know,  till  yesterday,  by  meuMcf 
the  lotendent,  the  courageous  action  ]rott  performed  upon  the 
thirty-first  of  August.  I  gave  an  account  of  it  to  tlie  king,  who 
hoa  ordered  me  lo  eziireas  his  high  satiafaclioo.  and  to  auMMUMS 
to  you  on  his  part,  that  be  makes  voa  a  present  of  a  ihouamd 
livrea.  I  write  with  orders  to  this  effect  to  the  Intendent 
Continue  to  succor  others  when  you  can.  and  put  up  prayen 
for  your  king,  who  loves  brave  men,  and  delights  to  lewaid 
them !  (Signed.) 

"  Nccna,  Director  General  of  the  FiBaaeen 

The  courageous  pilot  received  the  letter,  and  the  re- 
ward which  accompanied  it,  with  the  utmost  gratitude, 
only  expressing  surprise,  that  his  action  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  August  should  have  made  so  much  noise,  dnoe 
he  had  shown  the  same  zeal  on  many  other  occaaioiMy 
without  ever  thinking  of  any  reward,  or  reccivinf  an^. 
After  paying  his  debts,  and  buying  new  clothes  tor  hu 
wife  and  children,  (a  thing  which  he  had  rarely  been 
able  to  do  before.)  he  asked  permission  of  the  inten- 
dent to  go  to  Paris,  and  thanK  M.  Necker,  and  see,  if 
possible,  the  young  king  who  "loved  brave  men,  and 
delighted  to  reward  them."  He  went  to  Paris  in  the 
aaiioPs  dress  which  he  had  formerlv  bought  for  his 
wedding.  Some  one  havinff  asked  tiirn  what  could 
have  inspired  him  with  an  intrepidity  so  rare,  he  an- 
swered in  these  remarkable  words :  "  Humanity,  and 
the  death  of  my  father.  He  was  drowned :  I  was  not 
in  the  way  to  save  him,  and  I  swore  from  that  moment 
to  devote  myself  to  the  rescue  of  all  whom  I  might  be- 
hold in  danger  at  sea."  Was  ever  a  more  pure,  a  mom 
sublime  homage,  offered  to  fdial  piety  1 


JEWISH   SUPERSTITION. 

When  a  man  dies,  they  believe  that  the  devH  stands 
in  ambush  before  the  house  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
the  corpse  on  its  way  to  its  last  abode.  As  the  rabbb^ 
however,  surround  it  all  the  way  lo  interment,  Ids  in- 
fernal majesty  is  cowed  by  their  presence;  but  stUlhe 
follows  the  procession,  in  nopes  of  finding  some  &vo^ 
able  opportunity,  or  of  slipping  into  the  grave  aloog 
with  tiie  defunct.  When  the  body,  therefore,  is  nesr 
the  opened  grave,  the  bearer?  sudoenly  retreat  with  it 
to  a  certain  distance,  and  a  rabbi  attending  them  throws 
some  gold  pieces  as  far  as  he  can  in  different  directions. 
The  devil,  who  is  by  this  lime  either  in  the  grave  or 
near  it,  is  tempted  bv  his  avarice  to  go  and  pick  up  the 
money ;  and  while  he  is  thus  employed,  the  corpse  Is 
hurried  back  to  the  tomb  and  earth  thrown  over  it 
One  day  that  I  had  talked  about  this  custom  to  a  Moor, 
who  haa  a  Ugoted  hatred  to  the  poor  Isralites,  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  not  unUke  a  Jew  to  throw  away  his 
money  ?  "  Ah,  yes,"  said  he :  "  but  it  is  very  like  a 
Jew  to  cheat  the  devil."  In  the  burials  of  femals  this 
scattering  of  money  h  never  practiced :  Satan,  it  is 
alleged,  has  troubles  enough  upon  his  hands  to  wfA 
Siting  iMld  of  a  woB 
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I  Boine  pieces  ot  ribbon.'' 
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THE    ROVER. 


With  bodiM  how  to  clothe  idoas,  taught;      And  how  to  dnw  the  pictnro  of  a  thought. 


FALLS   OP  MONTMORENCY. 

In  our  plate  to-day  we  present  another  rich  view  of 
American  Seeneryj  which  makes  the  third  of  the  series 
promised  in  the  Rovxa  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  seiies 
win  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  as  fiut  as  good 
subjects,  well  engraved,  can  be  procured. 

The  falls  of  Montmorency  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
martcable  and  picturesque  views  of  the  kind,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  probably  the  wide  earth  over— re- 
markable, not  for  the  great  body  of  water,  but  the  per- 
pendicular height,  and  the  wildness  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  About  nine  miles  from  Quebec,  where  the 
majestic  St.  Lawrence  glides  quietly  along  its  rugged 
banks,  a  graceful  tributary  daughter  from  the  far  off 
wilderness,  comes  winding  its  way  through  forest  and 
plain,  like  a  bright  creature  instinct  with  life,  seeking 
to  embrace  a  kindred  spirit.  She  comes  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  mother  of  waters,  she  can  hail  her  from 
the  hill- tops,  but  a  high  and  rude  barrier  suddenly  stops 
her  progress.  Stays  that  bright  creature  long  in  her 
bondage?  It  cannot  be;  a  river,  like  love,  «  will  find 
out  its  way  ;*'  and  she,  the  beautiful  stream,  that  has 
4>een  so  gentle  and  quiet,  with  magic  power,  cuts  her 
way  through  the  rough  mountain  pass,  and  leaps  joy- 
fully down  the  precipice,  ti»o  hundred  and  frrty  f&ei, 
and  rests  on  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  kindred  spirit  be- 
low. Nor  does  the  similitude  of  life  here  stop ;  for 
how  naturally  does  the  imagination  follow  them,  and 
behold  them  mingling  their  fortunes  and  purauing 
their  course  together  till  lost  in  the  broad  and  bound- 
Jess  ocean. 

The  following  lines  on  the  falls  of  Lodore,  by  Southey, 
have  such  a  happy  adaptation  to  our  present  subject, 
«nd  are,  besides,  so  beautifully  descriptive,  that  we 
4hink  they  cannot  fail  to  be  reaid  with  much  interest. 

Thrangh  moM  BDd  through  break, 
It  runs  and  it  creeps 
For  awhile,  till  It  sleeps 
In  Its  own  little  lake. 

And  thence  at  deporting, 
Awakening  and  starting. 
It  runs  through  the  reeds, 
And  away  it  proceeds. 
Through  meadow  and  glade, 
In  bun  and  in  shade. 
And  through  the  wood-shelter, 
AmooE  crags  in  its  flunry, 
Helter^kelter, 
Hnrry -scarry. 
Here  it  comes  sparkling. 
And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 
Now  crooking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 
TU I  in  its  rapid  race 

On  which  it  is  bent. 
It  maehes  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along, 

Striking  and  raging 

As  If  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  aoooog ; 

Rising  and  leaping. 

Sinking  and  creeping. 

Swelling  and  sweeping, 

Showenng  and  springii^ 

Flying  and  flinging, 
_      .  Writhii«aBdr 
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Eddying  and  whiaking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Tuminc  and  twistiog. 
Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound : 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in ; 


Confounding,  astoundii 


riSiits 


Df xzyhig  and  deafening  the  ear  wl< 

Collecting,  projecting, 
Receding  and  speeding. 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  spreiufing, 
And  whizzing  and  hifsing. 
And  dripping  and  skipping, 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining, 
And  rattling  and  battling. 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
And  pouring  and  roaring. 
And  waving  and  raving, 
And  tossing  and  crossing. 
And  flowing  and  going. 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  foaming  and  roaming, 
And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  Jinking, 
And  guggling  and  struggling. 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 

And  glittering  and  frittering, 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
And  whitening  and  brightening. 
And  quivering  and  shivering, 
And  hurrying  wad  skurrying. 
And  thundering  and  floundering; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 
And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling^ 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 
And  bubbling  and  troublina  and  douMtec, 
And  grumbling  and  nimblTng  and  tamMiag, 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  staying  and  and  plajnng  and  straying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  daadng, 
Recoiling,  tnrmoiling  and  toiling  and  Dolling, 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming^ 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  Jumping, 
And  dashing  and  splashing  and  flashbig  and  clashiag ; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Sounds  and  motions  forever  and  ever  are  blending. 
All  at  once  and  all  o*er,  with  a  mighty  uproar. 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 


Original. 

LIFE    ON   THE    GULF   OF    MEXICO* 

BY  E.  K. 


SKSTCH  I. — TRJB   CONMISSIOIf   MERCHANT. 

"  Mamma,  give  me  a  ribbon,  give  me  a  ribbon,"  ex- 
claimed my  black-eyed  one,  as  she  bounded  into  the 
room,  "  here  comes  Lorenzo  with  the  Patgaud." 

"  Give  us  all  one  to  tie  round  ita  neck,"  was  the  re- 
quest of  the  eldest  of  my  little  flock,  "  and  let  us  writB 
our  names  upon  them;  the  ladles  do  so,  and  why 
should  not  we?"  "Well  my  dears,  and  where  is 
Lorenzo." 

*'  Here  he  is  mamma,  and  pray  give  us  some  Hand- 
some  pieces  of  ribbon.'* 
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Lorenzo,  albeit  as  unsightly  an  ol2Ject  as  could  well 
be.  selected,  was  no  unimportant  character  in  the 
Spanish  town  of  Pensacola.  Imagine  to  yourself  a 
negro  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  small  in  size,  but 
muscular ;  with  a  visage,  but  one  degree  removed  from 
absolute  ugliness;  protuding  lips,  which,  when  he 
flmiled,  (and  this  was  almost  continually,  for  it  was 
part  of  his  trade,)  rolled  themselves  back  to  their  ex- 
treme limits,  exhibiting  an  irregular  row  of  ivories,  one 
in  front  entirely  wanting,  lost  probably  in  a  fight;  (he 
was  an  eminent  pugilist,  added  to  his  other  accom 
plishments;)  eyes,  that  enjoyed  the  same  pastime  as 
his  lips,  that  of  rolling  about  to  the  extreme  of  their 
orbits,  but  which,  when  engaged  in  his  profession,  dis- 
played great  intelligence.  Lorenzo  was  an  itinerant 
merchant,  not  a  pedlar,  by  any  manner  of  means,  but 
a  regular  commission  merchant,  Madam  G his  prin- 
cipal. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  an  arrival  from  our  South- 
era  Metropolis,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  town, 
was  Lorenzo,  attired,  as  to  nether  garments,  as  usual, 
that  is  to  say,  a  pair  of  coarse  linen,  or  old  cloth  trouses, 
cotton  shirt,  suspenders  or  not,  as  it  happened ;  bare- 
foot, but  not,  as  on  ordinary  days,  bare  headed.  Nature 
had  covered  his  cranium,  not  with  wool,  but  knots,  or 
burrs,  resolutely  determined  to  have  their  way,  as  well 
as  lips  and  eyes,  and  therefore  to  be  peculiar  and  per- 
yerae,  instead  of  growing  with  his  growth,  had  streng- 
thened with  his  strength,  (and  this  was  no  trifle,)  into 
the  aforesaid  knots;  Gordian  knots,  one  might  call 
them,  for  no  human  card,  nor  comb,  would  ever  dis- 
entangle them.  Well,  upon  these  tufts,  rested  a  cush- 
ion of  twisted  straw,  wrapped  round  with  any  old  cloth, 
that  came  handiest,  as  he  was  about  to  start  on  his 
mercantile  tour ;  and  upon,  this,  (shriek  not,  patron- 
esses of  Stewart's  and  Paton's)  an  old  drawer,  or  an 
old  basket,  whichever,  as  I  before  said,  came  handiest, 
filled,  piled  up,  so  high  with  goods,  that  a  covering 
was  necessary,  tucked  in  at  the  sides,  to  prevent  the 
upper  tien  from  fiedling  off. 

Look  at  Lorenzo,  with  this  immense  height  on  his 
liead,  untouched  by  his  hands  however,  for  in  one,  he 
flourbhes  a  yard  stick,  no,  not  a  yard  stick  either,  but 
a  French -ell  measure,  and  in  the  other,  an  apple,  an 
orange,  or  perhaps  holds  it  ready  doubled  up,  to  cuff 
the  first  urchin,  black  or  white,  who  may  venture  to 
creek  a  joke  at  his  top-heavy  appearance. 

See  now,  the  contents  of  his  basket  displayed,  nut 
on  a  counter,  but  upon  the  bare  cloth  before  mentioned, 
which  he  has  spread  upon  the  floor  or  carpet,  of  the 
house  just  entered;  fine  linens,  splendid  French  era- 
broideries,  silk  and  the  finest  of  thread  stockings,  silks, 
satins,  laces,  jewelery,  rouge,  pearl-powder,  pins,  need- 
les, and  numberless  other  articles,  all  of  the  finest  and 
best;  occasionally  a  band-box  containing  a  perfect 
French  hat. 

And  now  the  bargain  and  sale— before  leaving  home, 
his  mistress  has  fixed  her  prices,  which  he  never  vaiies, 
for  upon  these,  he  has  his  commission.  Lorenzo 
knows  well  the  taste  of  every  lady  in  town  and  their 
means  of  paying— he  never  credits,  if  he  did,  he  would 
lose  his  per.  centage;  but  he  rarely  leaves  a  house 
without  selling  something. 

Day  after  day,  he  traverses  the  streets,  for  he  Is  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  gradually  the  pile  of  goods  diminishes, 
to  be  renewed  upon  every  fresh  arrival. 

This  commission  business  is  Lorenzo*s  prqftssUffi, 
bat  like  his  brotherhood,  he  dips  in  other  things;  he  is 
the  Mercury  of  the  town;  many  a  note  ia  exchanged,  | 


besides  bank  notes,  and  of  course  our  hero  pockets  the 
postage,  like  many  of  his  brotherhood  in  this  depart- 
ment  again,  for  take  him  all  in  all,  Lorenzo  is  quite  a 
man  of  the  world — an  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 

He  is  a  regular  member  of  the  town-band,  perform- 
ing either  on  the  drum,  violin,  triangle,  or  tamborine, 
as  occasion  might  offer ;  upon  these  occasions,  a  clean 
cotton  shirt  and  trouses,  render  his  appearance  rather 
more  seemly. 

With  a  huge  bunch  of  palmetto  leaves,  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  rope,  rendered  sufficiently  heavy,  by  hav- 
ing an  old  iron  pot,  or  fragment  of  stone  bound  firmly 
to  it,  our  hero  might  be  seen  at  odd  times,  astride  of  a. 
chimney,  cleaning  the  different  flues,  by  dropping  dowft 
this  burden,  and  hauling  it  up  again,  cheering  himself 
meanwhile,  with  a  song,  or  a  word  to  the  passers  by. 

Upon  extraordinary  occasions,  like  the  one  which 
ushered  our  hero  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  northern 
readers,  Lorenzo  was  invariably  «called  upon,  for  the- 
best  of  all  reasons;  he  knew  every  individual  in  town, 
where  the  greatest  abundance  of  ribbons  were  to  be 
found  (the  nru  qua  mm,  upon  the  occasion  to  whidk 
we  refer,)  the  belles  who  uoiUd  be  most  oonsptcuoua,. 
and  those  who  were  sure  to  be  so,  whether  they  would 
or  not.  All  were  expected  to  be  contributors,  for  tfais' 
was  no  bargain  and  sale  affair,  but  the  preparative  to* 
a  scene  of  pleasure,  peculiar  to  the  buoyant  and  bleaeed 
air  and  sunshine  of  the  old  Spanish  town  from  wiuchr 
this  sketch  is  drawn. 

SKETCH  11.— THE  PATGAUD. 

For  yeara  after  the  firet  settlement  of  our  country^ 
pastimes  and  festivals  familiar  to  the  emigrant  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  were  still  continued  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption;  these  time-honored  pleasures  are  now 
entirely  unknown  in  our  northern  and  eastern  states,, 
and  but  a  faint  remnant  can  be  found  at  the  £ftr  south ;. 
preserved  there  probably  from  an  inherent  love  of  plea- 
sure ;  our  southern  brethren  prefening  to  gather  rosea 
on  the  pathway  of  life ;  the  thorns  thrust  themselves 
into  notice.  One  of  these  festivals,  we  purpose  sketch- 
ing for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

The  Patgaud  Itself  is  the  figure  of  a  bird  carved  out 
of  a  cypress  knot,  a  wood  of  almost  impenetrable  hard- 
ness, selected  on  this  very  account  as  will  be  seen 
hereaAer ;  af^er  being  painted  a  dark  color,  the  bird  is 
fastened  on  the  top  of  a  pole  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  hi»h» 
It  Is  then  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  one  well 
known  in  town,  who  goes  from  house  to  house  solicit- 
ing a  ribbon  from  every  lady  to  tie  round  its  neck. 
The  bird  soon  assumes  a  gay  appearance,  flaunting  in 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  A  day  is  next  appointed 
for  shooting  the  Patgaud,  a  spot  selected,  the  pole  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  the  gorgeous  bird  on  its  ex- 
tremity is  for  the  time  the  "cynosure  of  every  eye," 
The  town  is  nearly  deserted,  every  vehicle  is  put  in 
requisition  until  the  multitude  gather  at  the  appointed 
spot :  the  male  part  of  the  assembly  draws  lots,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  order  take  aim,  and  fire  at  our  figure 
head.  Almost  every  shot  brings  down  a  ribbon;  this 
is  received  with  shouts  of  applause,  and  the  lady  whoee^ 
name  is  written  on  it,  is  the  partner  of  the  successful, 
marksman  for  the  first  dance ;  occasionally  upon  a  part 
of  the  bird  £BLlling,  the  band  suikes  up  a  joyous  sir — 
the  firing  is  continued  until  the  last  remnant  of  the 
bird  is  brought  down ;  a  tiiumphant  shout  rings  througb. 
the  forest,  a  march  is  played  by  the  village  band,  and 
the  victor  seated  In  a  chair,  is  borne  in  procession, 
round  the  circle  of  ladies,  in  oider  Uut  he  may  sdecr 
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one  to  share  his  honors.  The  victor  and  the  lady  of 
his  choice,  are  now  declared  kir  g  and  queen  of  the 
Patgand,  the  dance  commences,  and  the  sovereigns  of 
the  house,  lead  the  graceful  measure. 

We  will  now  imagine  it  the  morning  of  the  festival ; 
with  the  dawn*s  first  light,  bright  eyes  are  watching 
for  indications  of  a  bright  and  glorious  day,  in  this 
instance  dreading  no  rivalry ;  the  deeper  the  blushes  of 
Aurora,  the  more  joyously  is  she  hailed  by  the  happy 
heart  waiting  her  appearance.  From  the  grandmother 
to  the  infant  at  the  breast,  all  are  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion ;  gay  dresses  are  donned,  the  neat  slipper  is  fitted 
to  the  foot,  the  mantilla  gracefully  arranged,  and  fan 
in  hand  the  Spanish  lady's  toilette  is  complete. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  the  vehicles  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  before  one  or  two  doora,  might  be  seen  a 
barouche,  (a  regular  "carriage"  our  town  could  not 
boast ;)  a  stage  coach  perambulated  slowly  from  door 
to  door,  until  its  inmates  veto  further  admission ;  but 
the  minority  of  the  ladies  and  children  were  conveyed 
to  the  Oaks,  (the  sacred  grove  of  the  Patgaud,)  in  the 
three  horse  drays  of  the  country.  This  mode  of  har- 
nessing three  horses  to  a  dray,  is  another  peculiarity  of 
Pensaoola,  the  odd  fellow  is  hitched  to  one  side;  we 
presume  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his  partners  to 
pull ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  the  silent  part- 
ner of  the  concern,  for  work  he  does  not.  After  sweep- 
ing out  these  carts,  a  crumb-doth,  or  a  quilt  is  spread, 
and  the  female  portion  of  the  community  seat  them- 
selves the  males  are  expected  to  go  on  foot,  or  ride 
double,  as  it  happens. 

Long  before  the  multitude  assemble,  the  preparations 
at  the  Oaks  have  been  completed— tables  spread,  fires 
kindled  at  convenient  spots  for  cooking,  wines  and 
liquors  immersed  in  tubs  of  cold  spring  water,  the  cooks 
with  clean  aprons,  and  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder 
making  demonstration  of  what  is  to  follow. 

Mine  host  of  the  Pensacola  Hotel  superintending  all 
things ;  and  at  these  things  he  is  au  fait,  for  he  is  a 
Creole,  and  pride  spun  him  on  to  action. 

Would  our  limits  permit,  almost  every  individual  in 
this  sketch  could  be  filled  out  into  a  character,  as  it  is, 
we  will  but  touch  lightly. 

It  is  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  from 
the  ships  of  war  in  port- announce  the  anniversary  of  a 
nation's  birth ;  flags  are  flying  from  every  mast-liead, 
and  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  seems  beside 
itself  with  joy. 

Wend  we  on  our  way ;  "  drive  ahead  of  those  drays, 
the  dust  will  suflbcate  us ;"  "  Missus,  I  does  beat  the 
old  mules,  and  um  wont  go  any  faster;"  "  Ladies  pray 
dismount,  and  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage,  you  will 
avoid  the  dust,  and  be  at  your  journey's  end  in  half  the 
time." 

Here  we  are,  how  delightful  the  shade  beneath  these 
live  oaks,  and  how  gay  the  scene— the  firing  has  already 
commenced,  and  by  the  shouts  and  music  a  large  knot 
of  ribbons  must  have  fallen.  Pistol,  gun,  and  lifle,  are 
fired  in  quick  succession ;  "  this  ribbon  binds  you  to 
be  my  partner  for  the  firet  dance,  fair  lady,"  said  a  son 
of  the  ocean  to  a  dark-eyed  Creole  who,  nothing  loth, 
assisted  in  tying  it  in  his  button  hole—"  and  this  makes 
you  mine  for  a  few  brief  moments,  scornful  Isadora," 
said  another  of  Neptune's  sons  to  the  loveliest  of  that 
bevy  of  lovely  onesr->unwillingly  was  the  hand  given, 
but  the  rules  of  the  festival  were  peremptory.  Anxiously 
is  that  striped  blue  and  white  ribbon  watched  by  Miss 
Spry,  the  would  be  young  lady ;  time  had  spiced  her 
too  liigtily  with  pepper  and  salt,  for  the  Iron-gray  would 


appear,  in  spite  of  the  Indian  dye  lavishly  poured  over 
her  locks— maliciously  floated  the  blue  and  white  lib- 
bon  in  the  air,  more  coy  than  its  owner,  not  a  shot 
would  touch  it— I  am  wrong,  it  is  down,  and  Escu- 
lapius  has  won  it,  horror  and  dismay  are  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  for  Miss  Spry  is  his  abomination. 
Courage  Dr.,  the  dance  will  soon  be  over— with  a  di- 
abolical giimace  the  hand  is  offered,  and  not  accepted, 
but  seized ;  the  hated  ribbon  tied  into  such  a  knot  on 
his  breast,  and  the  Dr.  and  Miss  Spry  are  ready  for  the 
coming  events. 

"It  is  your  turn  now  Judge;"  a  dignified  and  most 
benevolent  looking  man  steps  forth,  fires,  and  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Patgaud  is  at  his  feet.  A  triumphant 
march  peals  forth,  and  our  fiiend,  seated  in  a  chidr,  is 
elevated  on  the  shouldera  of  his  courtiera  for  the  time; 
a  splendid  boquet  is  handed  him  to  be  presented  to  hit 
queen  elect;  quickly  is  the  circle  formed,  and  three 
times  round  it,  is  borne  the  victor,  he  vllghts,  the  frag- 
rant ofTering  is  made,  and  amid  smiles  and  blushes, 
the  queen  of  the  revel  is  led  to  the  dance.  A  tempo- 
rary flooring  has  been  laid,  the  canvass  roof  decked 
with  garlands  and  flowera,  completing  the  rustic  ap- 
pearance of  the  ball  room— dinner  is  soon  announced, 
and  the  revel  is  now  at  its  height ;  lavishly  as  the  board 
is  spread,  the  demands  upon  it  are  as  great;  behind 
the  ladies  who  are  seated  at  the  table,  officiate  their 
attentive  partnen ;  and  behind  these  again  are  dodging 
about  the  sable  nurses  of  the  younger  children — well 
filled  plates  are  disappearing  in  the  numerous  tents 
scattered  through  the  trees,  and  the  laughter  and  mer- 
liment  give  demonstration  of  the  satisfaction  reigning 
within.  The  dsy  wanes,  matrons  take  their  departursi 
the  light-hearted  and  happy  still  trip  it  "  on  light  fiui- 
tastlc  toe;"  but  with  the  setting  sun,  a  Arewell  is 
sighed  to  the  brave  old  oaks,  left  towering  aloft  in  the 
gathering  twilight. 

Why  steal  these  feeling  of  disquietude  over  us  7  is 
it,  that  fast  coming  events  east  their  shadows  before  7 
is  it  that  the  king  of  terrors,  has  stretched  Us  arm 
over  us,  and  that  although  invisible,  his  presence  U 
felt?  In  one  month,  what  gloom  and  desolation  has 
darkened  our  firmament;  on  a  bright  and  gloiiotts 
Sabbath  morning  a  short  space  after  the  festival  of  the 
Patgaud,  the  mail  from  Charleston  anived— lettera  are 
opened,  but  why  this  horror  and  dismay  1  The  good, 
the  excellent,  the  beloved  of  all  hearts,  (although  com- 
paratively a  stranger  among  us,)  is  no  more.  He, 
whom  so  lately  we  beheld  in  the  midst  of  his  mimic 
court,  crowned  with  the  love  and  respect  of  every  Indi- 
vidual of  the  community,  is  now  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  King  of  kings.   "  The  steamer  Pulaski  is  lost,  and 

Judge  R is  drowned,"  was  tlie  announcement,  that 

for  many  a  day  saddened  the  hearts,  and  checked  the 
hopes  of  the  inhabitanto  of  Pensacola. 


THE   IRISH  REAPER. 

FBOM   TALES    OF  THE   BORDERS. 

■T  JAMBS  MACKAT  WIL80K. 

SoMB  yean  ago,  I  was  proceeding  from  Roncom  ta 
Manchester,  in  one  of  tne  passage- boats  which  ply* 
upon  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal.  There  could 
not  be  less  than  a  hundred  passengers,  and  they  were 
of  as  motley  a  desciiption  as  the  imagination  of  man 
could  conceive  even  in  a  dream.  The  boats  exactly 
resemble  a  long,  low,  flat-roofed  wooden  house ;  but 
sufficiently  lofty  for  a  middle-f^ized  person  to  stand  erect 
between  the  floor  and  the  roof;  or  rather  the  deck.  At 
one  end  sat  about  a  doxen  primitive  Methodists,  alter- 
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nftteljr  reading  passages  of  scripture,  or  bursting  forth, 
at  the  extreme  pitch  of  their  voice,  into  a  squall  of  mu- 
sk, singing  hymn  upon  hymn,  until  my  very  ears  ached, 
and  the  timbers  of  the  boat  inight  have  started.  Near 
them  sat  a  number  of  young,  rosey-cheeked  Welsh  wo- 
men, staring  at  the  vocalists  with  a  look  of  wondering 
vacancy,  that  the  goats  on  their  own  mountains  could 
not  have  surpassed.  There  were,  also,  manufacturers* 
wives  and  children  returning  from  a  seven  days'  visit 
to  Runcorn,  for  the  benefit  of  a  salt-water  dip  in  ihe 
Mersey;  and  six  or  eight  prim,  sober,  sleek,  silent, 
well-dressed  Q,uakers ;  with  a  more  than  sprinkling  of 
the  boys  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  loud  laugh  of  one 
of  them  was  ever  and  anon  heard  above  the  shrill  mu- 
sic of  the  ranters.  He  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches 
high,  and  exceedingly  strong  and  weU  made.  He  wore 
an  old  greatcoat,  oT  a  vellowish,  blanket  color,  and  a 
hat,  the  crown  of  which  had  fallen  in  with  service,  and 
Its  brim  was  equally  turned  up  before  and  behind,  and 
on  both  sides.  His  feet  were  thurst  into  a  pair  of 
brogues  of  true  Iiish  manufacture,  which,  with  a  pair 
of  coarse  blue  worsted  stockings  and  corduroy  inex- 
pressibles, completed  his  outward  man.  He  carried  an 
apparently  empty  sack  under  his  arm,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  about  a  dozen  of  his  countrymen,  who  seem- 
ed to  regard  him  as  an  oracle,  heartily  echoing  back  his 
boisterous  laughter,  and  exclaiming — "  Well  done,  Mis- 
ter McCarthy  .'—faith  and  it's  you  that's  your  mother's 
own  son,  at  iny  rate." 

O'Connell  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  previous 
day,  and  his  countrymen  were  discussing  his  political 
merits. 

"  Why,  bad  luck  to  ye,"  exclaimed  our  hero  with  the 
greatcoat,  in  answer  to  one  who  had  held  forth  in  praise 
of  the  counsellor;  "and  is  it  you,  Mick  Behan,  that 
says  every  man  in  Ireland  should  pay  the  0*ConneU 
rint?— but  I'll  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  parable,  as  father 
(yshee  says,  and  a  parable,  too,  of  my  own  natural 
mother's  making.  'Larry,'  says  she  to  me,  'Larry 
McCarthy,  don't  be  after  planting  those  big  potatoes  for 
seed ;  for  they've  a  hole  in  their  heart  a  little  Christian 
might  slape  in !" 

"  You're  no  better  than  a  Sassenach,  Larry,"  inter- 
rupted the  aforesaid  Mick ;  "can't  you  spake  your  mane- 
ineUke  a  man,  if  you  have  any  maneing at  all.  at  all." 

This  was  like  to  have  ended  in  an  Irish  row  in  reali- 
ty~-thou|h  the  majority  evidently  sided  with  Mister 
Iianv  M'Gailhy,  not  because  they  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion,  but  because,  as  afterward  appeared,  he  was 
their  master  or  emplover.  The  disputants  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  a  loud  groan,  as  if  from  one  in  great 
bodiiypain,  mingled  with  the  wallingeof  a  woman, 
was  heard  from  the  fiirther  comer  of  the  boat.  Larry 
tursad  round,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,"  and  the  next  moment  he  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  sufferer,  who  was  a  tall,  bony-looking  figure ; 
but,  save  the  skin  that  covered  them,  there  was  little  of 
his  mortal  man  but  the  bones  left.  It  was  only  neccs- 
mry  to  look  on  his  features,  wasted  as  they  were,  to 
tell  that  he,  too,  was  an  Irishman.  A  young  wife  sat 
beside  him,  whose  countenance  resembled  beauty  per- 
sonifying sorrow ;  she  had  a  child  at  her  breast,  and 
two  others,  the  eldest  not  more  than  five  years  of  age, 
«tood  by  her  knee.  Larry  looked  upon  the  group,  and 
Ids  heart  was  touched. 

"Och!  and  what  may  beailine  ye,  countryman  T 
said  he ;  "  sure  and  ye  would' nt  be  after  dying  among 
friends,  would  ye  7" 

"  Ohon !  and  is  it  a  friend  that  would  be  asking  after 
my  own  Patrick  7"  replied  the  poor  wife ;  "  sure,  then, 
and  he  is  ill,  and  we're  all  ill  togidder ;  and  it  is  six 
blessed  months  since  he  earned  the  bridih  of  tinpinny. 
Oh !  blackness  on  the  day  that  the  rheumatls  came  on 
him" 

"  Sure  now  and  is  that  all,"  interrupted  Larry;  and, 
bdike,  the  doctors  have  been  chating  you ;  for,  I  tell 
you,  honey,  and  you,  too,  Patrick,  those  ^natomy  chaps 
know  no  more  about  the  rheumatis  thanholy  Solomon 
knew  about  stameboats.  But,  belike,  I'm  the  man  that 
dls'nt  know  neither ;  but,  maybe,  your  cbating  your- 
rtlf  if  ye  think  so.  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is ;  the  rheuma- 
tls is  a  wandering  wind  between  the  flesh  and  the  bone ; 
and,  more  than  that,  there  Js  no  way  to  cure  It,  but  to 
squaxe  It  out  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  toes.'* 


"  Oh !  my  childer's  sorrow  on  it,  thi»P'  replied  the 
suffering  man's  wife ;  "  but,  more  and  abo^e  tlie  ifaau- 
maiis,  Patrick  got  his  leg  broke  last  Fibniary"--^— 

"Ay,  splintered,  honey,"  added  the  husband;  "and 
the  doctors^  bad  luck  be  wid  them,  can't  make  notliing 
onU ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  the  great  Salfiwd  bone 
doctor." 

"And,  maybe,  he  won't  be  curing  the  bit  bone  with- 
out the  money,"  said  Larry,  with  an  e3q[)res6ion  of  sym- 
pathy. 

The  sufferer  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent ;  his  wile 
burst  into  tears. 

"  I  will  work,  I  will  beg,  I  will  die  for  my  Panicle," 
she  exclaimed,  and  pressed  the  cliild  closer  toherbreuit. 

"  You  had  better  be  baning  the  dying,  honey,"  re- 
turned Larry ;  and  would'nt  a  raffle,  think  ye,  among 
friends,  be  more  gintale  than  begging  among  stran- 
gers 7" 

"Ohon !  and  is  it  friends  you  say  7"  replied  she. 

"  Yes,  sure,  and  it  is  frUnda  that  I  say,"  answered 
Larry;  "and  a  iafl3e  is  what  no  glntleman  need  be 
ashamed  on." 

The  boat  at  this  moment  stopped  opposite  an  inn  at 
the  side  of  the  canal ;  Larry  borrowed  a  quart  meamire 
from  the  skipper,  and  sprang  ashore.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  returned  with  a  quaniitv  of  rum,  and,  handing  it  first 
to  the  wife,  and  then  toher  lame  husband,  said,  "  Come, 
warm  up  thy  ould  bones  with  a  drop  of  the  cratur." 
He  called  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  around  him,  and 
handed  the  liquor  to  each.  When  gathered  cogetlier, 
there  mip^ht  be  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  them. 

"  An-ah,  now,  and  these  are  all  my  men,"  said  Mis- 
ter Larry  M'Carthy,  with  a  look  of  comical  consequence, 
to  his  infirm  countryman ;  "  and  where  would  you  be 
finding  better  7  We  are  ^ne  up  to  a  bit  of  work  in 
Lancasbire ;  for  the  Inglish  are  no  better  than  bom 
childer  at  our  work ;  and,"  raising  the  liquor  to  his 
head,  he  added,  "  here's  the  holy  Virgin  be  with  us, 
countryman,  and  better  luck  to  your  bad  leg;  and, 
should  it  ever  be  mended  at  all — though  you  may'ntbe 
good  for  much  at  hood^work  iny  more,  you  have  still  a 
stout  bone  for  a  harrow — and  you  won't  be  forgetting  to 
ask  for  Larry  M'Carthy.  And,  now,  boys,"  continued 
he,  turning  to  his  workmen,  "  here  Is  this  poor  man,  and, 
more  than  this,  I'm  saying,  our  own  lawful  conntxy- 
man,  with  the  rheumatis  and  a  broken  leg,  and  his  wile, 
too,  as  you  see,  and  those  three  little  cherubims,  all 
starving,  to  be  sure,  and  he  going  to  the  doctor's  with- 
out a  penny !  Sure  you  woirt  disguise  ould  Ireland — 
just  look  at  the  childer— and  I  say  that  a  raffle  is  the 
gintale  way  of  doing  the  thing." 

So  saying,  he  thurst  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
pulled  out  a  small  canvass  bag  well  filled  with  sUver, 
and  tied  round  the  mouth  with  a  strong  cord,  He  took 
off  his  indescribable  brown  hat ;  he  threw  in  a  piece  or 
two  of  silver,  and  went  round,  shaking  it  among  his 
countrymen.  £ach  took  out  a  bag  similar  toLanir'a, 
and  threw  bis  mite  into  the  hat.  He  then,  wiinout 
counting  them,  emptied  its  contents  into  the  lap  of  the 
poor  woman ;  and  I  should  think,  from  their  appear- 
ance, thev  must  have  amounted  to  thirty  or  forty  ebil- 
lings.  She  burst  into  team.  The  lame  man  grasped 
his  hand,  and  endeavored  to  thank  him. 

"Don't  be  after  spakeinff,"  said  Larry;  "did  you 
think  we  wam't  Christians  ?'* 

Such  was  the  Irish  raffle.  Larry  instsntly  resumed 
his  jokes,  his  jests,  and  his  ailments ;  but  I  could  do 
nothing  during  the  rsFt  of  the  possage^  but  think  of  %h» 
good  Samaritan,  and  admire  Mister  Larry  M'Carthy. 

In  the  September  of  1834, 1  was  wandering  by  the 
side  of  a  country  churchyard,  situated  near  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  twi- 
light was  falling  gray  upon  the  graves.  I  saw  a  poor 
looking  man.  whose  garments  fluttered  in  tatters  with 
the  evening  oreeze,  and  who,  by  his  appearance,  seem- 
ed to  be  an  Irish  reaper,  rise  from  among  the  tombs. 
He  repeatedly  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  across  liis 
eyes,  and  I  could  hear  him  sobbing  kieavily,  as  tbouglk 
hu  heart  would  burst  As  we  approached  each  other, 
I  discovered  that  he  was  my  old  canal  boat  companion, 
and  then  merry  and  kind-hearted  Larry  M*Carthy ;  but 
no  more  like  the  Lairy  I  had  then  seen  him,  than  a 
funeral  to  a  bridri. 
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His  limine  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  hunger 
and  misery  glistened  in  his  eyes  together. 

"  Ha  I"  s^  Ij  accosting  him,  "  is  it  possible  that  sor- 
row can  have  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  the  light  heart 
of  Larry  McCarthy?" 

"  Sure,"  said  he,  drying  awav  the  tears  that  ran  down 
his  wsn  and  want-worn  cheeks,  "  and  it  is  true,  and 
too  true,  and  heavy  is  the  hand,  sure  enough ;  but  not 
80  heavy  as  it  should  be,  or  it  would  be  weighing  me 
into  that  grave."  **  But  how  do  you  know  me,  air — 
and  who  tould  ye  my  name — as  I  don't  know  yours? — 
for,  sure,  and  mine  is  Larry  M'Carthy,  as  my  father  and 
mother,  and  his  rivirence,  wid  my  nataral  sponsors,  to 
boot,  all,  every  one  of  them,  sav  and  affirm." 

I  reminded  him  of  the  canal  boat  and  the  raffle,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  distress,  and  his  visit  to  the 
grave. 

"  Arrah,  master,"  said  he,  "  and  you  touch  a  sore 
place  when  you  ask  me  to  tell  it.  Perhaps  you  don't 
know — ^for  how  should  you— that,  not  long  after  the 
time  you  spake  of  in  the  canal  boat,  I  came  down  to 
what  ve  call  the  Borders  here,  to  a  bit  of  navigating 
work  that  was  to  be  a  long  job.  I  lodged  with  a  widow, 
a  decent  ould  woman,  that  had  a  daughter  they  called 
Mary—  and,  och !  you  may  be  thinking  that  ever  Mary 
had  an  equal,  but  it's  wrone  that  ye  are  if  ye  think  so. 
Her  eyes  were  like  drops  of  dew  upon  the  shamrock ; 
and,  although  she  was  not  Irish  but  Scotch,  it  was  all 
one:  for,  ve  know  the  Scotch  and  Irish  arc  one  man's 
chilaer.  But,  at  iny  rate,  she  had  a  true  Irish  heart ; 
and,  but  for  the  sae  or  the  channel,  as  they  call  it,  she 
would  have  boen  Irish  as  well  as  me.  The  more  I  saw 
of  Mary,  I  loved  her  the  more— better  than  a  bird  loves 
the  green  tree.  She  loved  me,  too ;  and  we  were  mar- 
ried. The  ould  woman  died  a  few  weeks  before  Mary 
presented  me  with  two  little  Larrys.  I  might  have 
called  them  both  Larrv ;  for  they  were  as  like  each  other 
as  your  two  eyes,  and  both  of  them  as  like  me,  too,  as 
any  two  stars  in  the  blessed  firmament  are  like  each 
other,  where  nobody  can  see  a  difference. 

"  Mary  made  the  best  wife  in  Christendom ;  and, 
when  our  little  cherubs  began  to  run  about  our  knees, 
and  to  lisp  and  spake  to  us,  a  thousand  times  have  I 
clasped  Mary  to  my  breast,  and  blessed  her  as  though 
my  heart  would  burst  with  joy.  '  Sure.'  I  used  to  say. 
*  what  would  my  own  mother  have  sala,  had  her  oula 
eyes  been  witness  to  the  liappiness  of  her  son,  Larry 
M'Carthy  r" 

"  But,  often  the  thought  came  staleins  over  me,  that 
my  happiness  was  too  uke  a  drame  to  last  long ;  and 
sure  and  it  was  a  drame.  and  a  short  one,  too.  A  cruel, 
mortal  fever  came  to  the  villsge,  and  who  should  it 
seize  upon  but  my  little  darlints.  It  was  hard  to  see 
them  dying  together,  and  my  Mary  wept  her  bright  eyes 
blind  over  them.  But  bad  luck  was  upon  me.  The 
'pothecaiY  told  us  how  our  lovely  childer  would  die ; 
and,  on  the  very  day  that  he  said  so,  the  wife  that  was 
dearer  to  me  than  ould  Ireland  to  Saint  Patrick,  lay 
down  on  the  bed  beside  them— and,  och,  sir  1  before 
another  sun  looked  in  at  our  window,  a  dying  mother 
lay  between  her  dead  childer.  I  wbhed  that  I  might 
die  too ;  and,  within  three  days,  I  followed  my  wife  and 
my  little  ones  together  to  the  same  crave.  It  was  this 
arm  that  lowered  them  into  the  cold  earth— into  the 
narrow  house — and,  sure,  it  has  been  weak  as  a  child's 
since.  My  strength  is  buried  in  their  srave.  I  have 
wrought  but  little  siiice ;  for  I  cannot.  I  have  no  home 
now ;  and  I  take  a  light  job  anywhere  when  it  comes 
in  my  way.  Every  year,  at  reaping  time,  I  visit  their 
grave,  and  bring  with  me  a  bit  of  shamrock  to  place 
over  it,  and  that  it  may  be  a  mark  where  to  bury  me, 
should  I  die  here,  as  I  hope  I  will." 

Within  ten  days  after  this,  I  beheld  the  body  of  the 
once  lively  and  generous-hearted  Larry  M'Carthy  con- 
signed to  (he  grave,  by  the  side  of  his  wife  and  children. 


HtTMAN  UFB  is  a  fluctuating  affair;  but  after  all 
there  is  much  much  pleasure  atuched  to  it.  Tears 
and  smiles,  It  Is  true,  make  up  its  routine;  but  there  is 
a  soul- unburdening  Joy  even  in  tears. 

Thb  earth  covers  physician's  feiults,  and  money  rich 
men's. 


BATTLE  OP  BLOODY  BROOK. 

A  PASSAOl  IN  AUEM1CA2X  HISTOET. 

Every  incident  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  in  which  the  valor  of  our  forefathers  was  sig- 
nally displayed,  comes  down  to  us  with  all  the  interest 
of  self-love,  and  all  the  freshness  of  romance.  We  love 
to  dwell,  for  reasons  better  felt  than  explained,  on  the 
deeds  of  our  sires,  and  the  times  that  tried  their  souls. 
There  is  something  hallowed  in  the  associations  which 
gather  around  us,  while  reflecting  on  those  Instances 
of  devotedness  and  chivalrous  patriotism  which  distin- 
guished their  acts — a  feeling  almost  of  devotion.  Too 
many  of  those  deeds  have  gone  down  to  oblivion  "  un- 
honored  and  unsung ;"  and  when  a  fragment  of  the 
past  is  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  time,  it  excites  in 
us  sentiments  the  more  sacred  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

But  there  was  a  period  in  our  country's  story,  beyond 
that  in  wliich  our  forefathers  struggled  to  make  us  a 
free  and  happy  people— a  time  whose  history  is  but 
faintly  chronicled— when  the  sufferings  of  our  pioneer 
ancestors  were  unwept  and  unrequited.  That  epoch 
would  seem  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  interest 
of  the  events  which  followed ;  yet  those  earlier  periods 
afford  us  examples  of  unparalleled  sufferance  and  un- 
matched heroism. 

It  was  a  gloomy  era,  when  the  fair  face  of  our  coun- 
try was  everywhere  a  dark  wilderness,  when  our  pil- 
grim fathers  were  at  all  times  surrounded  by  the  beasts 
and  the  savages  of  the  forest— and  when  all  was  rude 
and  cheerless.  In  the  progress  of  scenes,  from  that 
time  forward,  many  and  dangerous  were  the  vicissi- 
tudes by  which  they  were  marked.  The  eternal  soli- 
tude which  gave  place  to  the  busy  hand  of  the  settler, 
and  the  umbrageous  darkness  that  disappeared  from 
around  his  humble  domicil,  were  yet  the  stilly  haunts 
of  the  Indian.  As  the  plane,  in  time,  was  made  to 
yield  support  for  the  new  comer,  and  the  cabins  of  the 
white  men  beean  to  thicken  along  the  valley,  the  red 
man  reluctantly  retired  to  the  mountain.  His  pleas- 
ant places  on  the  uplands,  beside  the  rivers,  stocked 
with  the  scaly  tribes  yielding  to  him  sustenance,  had 
become  occupied.  The  level  patches  where  he  raised 
his  corn,  with  the  beautiful  hills  where  his  tribe  loved 
to  congregate,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  straneer. 
His  near  hunting  grounds  were  disturbed,  and  Ids 
same  began  to  disappear.  Thus  dispossessed  of  his 
inheritance,  and  disquieted  in  his  neighboring  soli- 
tudes, the  primitive  and  rightful  lord  of  the  soil  deeply 
fostered  a  secret  hate  against  the  cause  of  his  giiev- 
ances.  As  he  gathered  around  his  council-fire,  and  re- 
flected on  the  stranger's  encroachments,  or  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  his  brethren,  and  the  exciting  elo- 
quence of  his  chiefiB,  his  soul  besan  to  kindle  within 
him,  and  his  bosom  to  swell  ^itb  rage.  Already  had 
the  numbers  of  the  pale  faces  become  alarming,  and 
their  bold  hardihood  inspired  a  spirit  of  dread.  The 
fearful  missiles  which  the  stranger  so  dexterously  used, 
above  all,  excited  his  fears,  and  deterred  him  fix>m 
manifesting  his  resentment.  Continued  irritation,  how- 
ever, overcomes  apparent  impossibilities,  and  gradually 
wears  away  the  most  obstinate  objections.  The  cun- 
ning of  the  savage  w^is  deemed  a  match  for  his  enemy ; 
his  fleetness,  his  distant  retreats,  and  his  poisoned  ar- 
rows, were  presented  by  the  orators  to  force  up  his 
courage  to  the  determined  point.  Nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore the  Indian's  festering  hate  broke  forth.  The  war- 
song  now  resounded  along  the  mountain  aide.  The 
fearful  yell  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  each  settler 
prepares  himself  for  the  worst.  And  now  it  was  that 
the  direful  note  of  death  ran  along  the  Connecticut 
valley,  and  deeds  of  blood  began  to  desolate  the  laud. 

For  many  years  was  this  pleasant  valley  the  scene 
of  heroic  struggles— of  suffering,  and  of  death.  Long 
did  the  hardy  white  man  sustain  himself  against  the 
supeiior  numbers  and  the  wily  arts  of  the  savace ;  but 
sadly  did  he  pay  the  cost  of  his  attachment  to  the  land 
of  his  choice,  and  the  endearing  associations  of  home. 
Frequent  and  deadly  were  the  conflicts  in  which  he 
engaged  with  his  implacable  enemy.  Deep  and  last- 
ing was  the  mutual  hate  of  the  combatants,  and  as 
deep  and  as  artful  were  their  schemes  of  destruction. 
Victory  often  crowned  the  untiring  eflorts  of  the  foe, 
when  painful  captivity  or  indiscriimnate  slaughter  en- 
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sucU.  To  Uili  oi  ttid  iiiaiiy  niurderouH  deeds  and  tHe 
deep  agonies  which  marked  the  triumphs  of  the  embit- 
tered savBffe,  would  long  employ  the  pen,  and  harrow 
up  the  feeliags  of  the  soul.  To  the  cruel  persever- 
ance of  the  Indian,  in  this  war  of  extermination,  were 
added  the  secret  promptings  of  base  cupidity.  The 
Canadian  Frenchmen  now  urged  on  the  brutal  force  of 
the  not  less  barbarous  foe,  by  their  liberal  reward  and 
legalized  bounties  for  captives  and  for  scalps.  Still 
more  powerful  motives  actuated  the  red  men.  while 
large  numbers  of  the  reckless  whites  joined  tnem  in 
the  execution  of  their  most  desperate  deeds ;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  cruelly  and  brutality  of  the  French- 
man far  exceeded  those  of  the  savage  wild  man. 

It  was  thus  with  our  forefathers,  when  an  attack  was 
anticipated  from  combined  forces  of  the  Indians  on  the 
little  nucleus  of  farm-houses  at  the  present  beautiful 
village  of  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts.  A  little  army 
had  collected  at  Hadley,  composed  of  the  hardy  peas- 
antry of  the  valley,  determined  on  decisive  and  despe- 
rate efforts  against  the  common  enemy.  The  produce 
which  had  been  gathered  and  housed  at  Deerfield,  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  this  band  of  determi- 
ned yeomanry,  and  tor  the  aflii^hted  families  who 
had  there  congregated ;  nor  was  it  desirable  that  so 
much  valuable  substance  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  the  more  effectually  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  bloody  warfare.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved, that  one  hundred  choice  young  men,  justly  de- 
nominated "  the  flower  of  the  country,"  should  tie  se- 
lected to  go  with  teams  in  the  face  of  danger,  and 
transport  the  rich  products  of  the  soil  from  Deerfield 
to  Hadley.  The  expedition  was  cheerfully  undertaken 
by  the  requisite  number  of  brave  youths.  Already 
were  their  teams  loaded  and  on  their  way  to  the  place 
of  destination.  The  watchful  enemy  had,  however, 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  expedition,  and,  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  and  celerity,  collected  in  fearful  num- 
bers on  a  neighboiin^  hill,  shut  out  from  view  by  the 
dense  forest  with  which  it  was  crowned. 

Here  their  eloquent  chiefs  encouraged  them,  by  every 
effort  of  language  and  of  gesture,  to  deeds  of  bravery 
and  desperation.  Their  plans  were  matured,  and  every 
means  devised,  which  power  and  strategy  could  sug- 
gest, to  destroy  the  devoted  band,  and  to  capture  the 
treasure  in  their  charge.  And  now  their  royal  leader, 
with  all  the  force  and  enthusiasm  which  had  charac- 
terized the  most  potent  wanior  and  consummate  gen- 
eral that  the  historv  of  savase  life  had  ever  revealed, 
broke  forth,  and  thus  revealed  his  great  and  impas- 
■  sioned  mind  :♦  "  Warriors!  see  you  the  treasures  of 
the  pale  faces— the  richest  stores  of  the  long  knifes  ? 
See  you  the  young  men,  few  and  feeble,  that  yonder 
carelesslv  stroll  in  the  valley?  See  you  our  numbers, 
and  the  brave  waniora  that  stand  around  you,  and  feel 
not  your  hearts  strong  1  And  who  Is  he  that  goes  be- 
fore you?  Who  will  direct  you  in  the  ambush  and  the 
fight?  Is  it  not  he  who  never  knew  fear?— whose 
heart  is  like  the  mountain,  and  his  arm  like  the  forest 
oak  ?— the  great  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  whose  peo- 
ple are  like  the  leaves,  and  whose  warriors  arc  the 
terror  of  the  pale  faces  ?  Follow  him.  and  all  is  yours ! 
Each  hatchet  give  a  fatal  aim— shik  deep  these  knifes? 
—these  arrows  drink  their  blood !  Away  !  to  death  !— 
our  fathers  and  our  homes  !'* 

The  wild  spiiit  of  the  proud  and  lofty  Philip  ran  like 
electriciiy  through  the  savage  horde.  Each  burned 
for  the  alTray,  and  quickly  sprang  into  the  trail  of  his 
captain.  Silently  he  glided  from  the  mountain,  and 
cowered  along  the  meadow  land  that  lay  in  a  vale  by 
the  road  side. 

Here,  deeply  immersed  In  the  luxuriant  wild  grass, 
shrink  one  thousand  warriors,  fiend-like  exulting  in 
the  anticipated  victory  and  slaughter.  Now  came  the 
train  of  teams,  cautiously  guarded,  as  they  had  been 

*  Hictory  makes  no  roenUoa  of  King  Phillip  lieing  in  this  part 
ofihecoanir>\  cithers  this  or  any  oiher  lime;  bur.  ftom  a. 
tradition  among  the  Indians  themselves,  I  am  enabled  to  state, 
with  confidence,  that  this  great  sachem  both  contrived  and  led 
on  this  attack,  i^dded  to  thl*,  is  the  historical  fwcl  that  he 
was  absent  fnwi  his  seat  at  Mount  Hope  about  this  time,  no 
S?SL  .1  ^  ^'F°^  ?*'  enllsiing  otiua  tribes  in  a  warfare 
!SS.f .T?.^'^*'*'  V*"**  *»«  probably  took  advantage  of  ihe  oc- 


thus  far,  by  the  chosen  corps,  and  descended  the  small 
hill  which  conducted  them  into  the  green  vale  traversed 
by  the  road,  and  near  which  lay  concealed '  the  foe, 
ready  to  dart  to  their  prev.  Tradition  says  that  hers 
the  noble  youths,  dreaming  little  of  danger  from  the 
enemy,  rested  for  the  moment,  and  gathered  grapes 
from  the  clustering  vines  that  hung  thick  with  th^ 
rich  fruit  by  the  road.  When,  "  sudden  as  the  spark 
from  smitten  steel,"  the  thousand  savage  forms  sprang 
from  their  ambush,  and  with  hideous  yells  rash<?d  to 
the  onslaught.  The  vigorous  youths,  untenffied  by 
the  sudden  assault,  the  yells,  or  the  fearful  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  instantly  rallied,  and  as  quickly  biooghc 
their  rifles  to  their  shoulders.  They  had  received  the 
cloud  of  arrows,  as  the  savages  approached  within  bow- 
shot of  their  victims,  but  now,  in  turn,  the  fatal  lead 
from  a  still  more  deadly  weapon  made  many  a  warrior 
bite  the  ground.  The  certain  aim  of  the  young  band 
had  told  death  to  as  many  of  the  savage  clan.  Still  on- 
ward they  pressed,  over  their  dead,  and  thickly  huried 
their  missiles.  Again,  with  deadly  aim,  the  fire  of  the 
little  and  determined  group  of  whites  brought  down 
the  foremost  of  the  desperate  foe,  and  threw  oonfasion 
into  their  ranks.  A  gleam  of  hope  broke  through  the 
fparful  prospect,  and  for  a  moment  relieved  the  doubts 
which  the  overwhelming  numbera  and  fierce  despexa- 
tion  of  the  savages  had  inspired.  But  quickly  in  front 
was  heard  the  animating  voice  of  their  valiant  chief- 
tain, and  as  quickly  did  they  rallv  and  return  their  de- 
structive fire.  The  noble  youths,  though  with  half 
their  numbers  slain,  resolved  to  sell  their  hves  at  a  fatal 
cost.  Nor  was  a  nerve  thrilled  i^dth  fear, ,  or  a  heart 
disposed  to  falter,  as  their  ultimate  fate  now  became 
too  plainly  apparent  Still  onward,  with  brutal  force, 
wrought  to  madness  by  the  example  and  the  thuader- 
ing  voice  of  the  gigantic  Phillip,  pressed  the  exulting 
foe. 

To  utmost  deeds  brave  Latkrop  now  inspired  the 
daring  band,  as  each  had  caught  from  him  the  thrilling 
cry :  "  Our  Ood ! — our  homes ! — our  country,  and  our 
sires !"  But  in  an  instant,  pierced  with  many  arrows^ 
he  falls  among  the  slain.  The  heroic  captain,  the 
"  bravest  of  the  brave,"  now  fiillen,  the  e^emy  express 
their  fiendish  ioy  in  loud  and  tenific  yells.  The  fi^t 
thickens,  and  man  conflicts  with  man.  The  dying 
groans  of  the  Christian  nerves  each  youthful  arm, 
which  still  deeper  returns  successive  blows. 

Impelled  with  fury  at  the  destruction  which  vras  yet 
making  in  the  ranks  by  (he  almost  superhuman  eflfons 
of  the  orave  whites,  they  strove,  with  all  the  brutalii^ 
of  fiends,  to  complete  their  deadly  work.  At  lengta 
the  number  of  the  valiant  youths  was  reduced  to  a  soU- 
tary  few ;  when  the  foremost  of  these,  on  turning  to 
animate  his  comrades,  saw  himself  supported  bj  seTea 
only  of  his  associates.  These,  finding  all  efforts  at 
victory  hopeless,  and  that  longer  warlare  woiild  bat 
add  to  the  scalps  of  the  victore,  dashed  their  weapons 
in  the  face  of  the  foe  and  attempted  to  escape.  The 
two  who  stood  last  in  this  unequal  contest— the  most 
athletic  of  the  chivalrous  corps— bounding  over  the 
slain,  took  a  direction  toward  the  Deerfield  river,  fol- 
lowed by  two  hundred  Indians,  hurling  with  almost 
deadly  precision  their  arrows  and  hatchets.  The  whix- 
zinff  of  these  missiles  urged  the  powerful  remnant  to 
their  utmost  speed.  One  of  these,  plunging  into  the 
stream,  vainly  attempted  to  reach  its  opposite  bank ; 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  savage,  he  sank  lifeless  to 
the  bottom,  while  the  other,  running  alons  the  shore, 
screened  by  the  underbrush  on  its  banks,  mlentlysank 
into  the  water.  Here,  amid  a  thick  and  dark  dnater 
of  weeds  and  bushes,  he  supported  himself  by  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  with  his 
face  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  respiration,  until 
the  Indians  had  relinquished  their  search  for  him,  con- 
tinually hearing,  near  him,  thtir  hasty  stamp  and  fear- 
ful veils  of  disappointment.  When  all  was  still,  and 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  swam  across  iIm 
river  i  and,  stifiTand  cold,  began  his  march  for  Hadlejr. 
where  he  anlved  on  the  following  day,  the  last  and 
only  living  witness,  as  tradition  savs,  of  the  battle  of 
Bloody  Brook.  Reader,  this  youth  was  the  wiitet's 
grandfather! 

Returning  to  the  spot  which  history  has  so  justly- 
designated  as  "  Bloody  Brook,"  the  barbarous  enemy; 
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on  completing  their  destruction  of  life,  began  that  of 
the  dead.  The  busy  scalpiog  knife  was  doing  its 
frightful  office,  and  the  naked  heads,  severed  from  the 
lifeless  trunks,  were  dancing  high  in  air  on  the  points 
of  poles.  The  sickening  sight  made  the  less  savage 
foe  revolt.  Death  had  not  done  its  last  kind  duties, 
when  this  infernal  sport  commenced.  The  convulsive 
throe  still-showed  the  struggle  between  life  and  death. 
The  spouting  blood,  still  warm  with  life,  was  seen  to 
gush  forth  from  the  gaping  wounds  and  tiickling  along 
the  greensward  find  a  repository  in  the  gurgling  brook 
near  by.  The  gory  rills  were  fast  purpling  the  litile 
stream,  and  transpoi  ling  the  red  tide  down  to  oblivion 
— the  richest  tide  that  ever  rivulet  bore.  All  around 
was  horror,  torture  and  death;  when  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  a  large  company  of 
white  men,  who  had  come  from  Greenfield  wiih  all 
possible  haste,  to  the  succor  of  their  brethren.  But, 
alas!  it  was  too  late !  The  scene  we  have  described 
was  presented  instead.  Filled  with  rage  and  madness, 
this  tuiious  band  rushed  down  the  hill  upon  the  brutal 
force,  yet  floating  in  blood,  and  falling  like  lions  among 
■them,  made  teriible  havoc.  Alarmed  at  this  furious 
and  unexpected  assault,  the  savages  sprang,  with  fear 
and  desp^ate  fleetnese,  from  the  scene,  stiiving  only 
to  escape  the  death  which  their  barbarity  so  justly 
merited.  But  full  manv  a  wariior  fell  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  vengeful  white  man.  Flight  alone  saved 
the  few  remaining  enemy. 

A  sad  duty  now  devolved  on  the  final  victors.  They 
>dug  on  the  spot  the  rude  sepulchre  which  to  this  day 
contains  the  commingling  dust  of  their  youthful 
brethren,  and  over  its  mouth  is  to  be  seen  a  smooth 
flat  stone,  the  only  humble  tesiimouial  of  posterity. 
Yes,  there  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
pretty  villages  we  have  mentioned,  and  near  the  little 
brook  destined  to  give  immortality  to  the  event,  may 
the  carious  traveler,  as  he  passes  through  the  green 
fields  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  see  the  mound  which 
designates  the  place  where  fought  and  sleep  the  un- 
honored  brave.  Peace  to  thy  manes,  heroic  youths ! 
Thy  country's  history  shall  preserve  thy  memory ! 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  among  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  to  mark  the  effect  of  external  objects  in  recalling 
long-lost  impressions.  While  standing  on  the  spot 
thus  hallowed  bv  deeds  of  bravery,  and  while  dwelling 
on  the  scenes  which  the  Imagination  was  picturing  be> 
fore  me.  I  was  all  at  once  overwhelmed,  as  if  by  a  sud- 
den rush  of  light  from  the  darkness  of  the  past.  Cir- 
cumstances, localities — the  realitias,  .in  all  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  they  were  related  to  me,  when  but 
elffht  years  of  age.  by  my  grandsire — started  fresh  into 
lite.  More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  memo- 
Tjf  recalled  one  of  those  impressions,  and  yet  every 
word  that  was  dropped  from  the  lips  of  that  venerated 
man— his  actions — his  very  look,  while  relating  to  me 
the  afiray  at  "  Bloody  Brook,"  came  back  upon  me 
more  freshly  than  a  dream  of  yester-night.  Every  in- 
eideni  of  that  sanguinary  fight,  than  which  none  in 
the  history  of  our  country  was  more  fatally  decisive. 
oame  up  irom  the  abyss  of  time,  with  all  the  vi^orand 
cleameae  of  present  vision.  He  was  ihen  but  eighteen 
years  of  aga — of  powerful  mould,  and  great  muscular 
activity.  The  thtillins  particulars  which  he  described 
in  his  venerable  age,  thus  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  a  short  time  since,  on  the  consecrated  spot,  to 
which  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  yet  done  tus- 
tice.  C. 
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Rbtvbning  from  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Notch 
of  the  White  Hills,  that  wonderful  gorge  which  makes 
the  traveler,  the  first  time  he  approaches  it,  stop  and 
.hold  his  breath,  and  look  up  to  the  mountains  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  down  the  deep  valley 
that  sweeps  away  below  him,  and  feel,  if  he  never  did 
before,  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  might  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  eternal— we  had  wandered  down  the  valley 
of  the  clear,  swi  tl^-flowing  Saco ;  had  tarried  a  few 
hours  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Fryeburg;  had  been 
into  the  little  museum  attached  to  the  academy,  and 


tried  to  hold  at  arm's  length  the  long  gun  that  shot  the 
Indian  Chief  Paugus.  The  sight  of  this  gun  gave  us 
a  strong  desire  to  behold  the  scene  of  that  memorable 
and  tragical  conflict,  where  the  biave  Lovewell  and  his 
devoted  followers,  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  fifty 
miles  from  any  white  inhabitants,  fought  through  the 
long  summer  day  with  Paugus  and  his  warriors,  till  but 
few  on  either  side  were  left  to  tell  the  news  of  the 
encounter.  The  place  was  scarcely  a  mile  distant,  and. 
raking  a  guide,  we  repaired  to  the  spot.  How  could 
we  do  otherwise,  when  we  called  to  mind  the  ballad, 
that  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate,  but 
heroic  little  band. 

"  With  font8ti>p0  riow  shall  tmvelersgo 
Where  Loveweii's  Pond  f  bines  clear  and  bright. 
And  mark  the  place  where  thofte  are  laid 
Who  Tell  in  Loveweirs  bloody  flghL" 

So  says  the  old  ballad.  The  name  of  the  bard  is  lost, 
but  he  was  a  true  prophet;  travelers  do  go  and  vi^it 
Lovewell's  pond,  and  we  went  among  the  rest.  We 
stood  on  its  ouiet  margin  and  had  the  various  scenes  of 
battle  pointed  out  to  us ;  the  place  of  ambush,  the  on- 
set, the  retreat  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  very  spot 
where  Chamberlain  is  supposed  to  have  stood  when  he 
leveled  his  fowling  piece  and  brought  Paugus  down. 
As  saith  again  the  old  ballad — 

<>  Twas  Paugus  led  the  Pequat  tribe ; 
As  runs  the  nu,  would  Paugus  run. 
As  howls  the  wild  wolf  would  he  howl, 
A  large  bear-skin  had  Paugus  on. 
But  Chamb4>rlain  of  Dunstable, 
One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay. 
Met  Paugus  by  the  water's  side. 
And  shot  him  dead  upon  that  day." 

We  stood  and  mused  awhile  upon  the  melancholjr 
fate  of  Lovewell,  and  Wyman,  and  Frye,  and  their 
brave  companions  in  anns,  and  then  turned  silently 
away  and  pursued  our  rambles  down  the  valley  of  the 
Saco. 

We  had  been  upon  our  excursion  about  a  week,  some- 
times camping  out  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  emerg- 
ing into  an  opening  and  stopping  at  some  form  house 
to  pass  the  night,  when  we  found  ourselves,  one  after- 
noon, approaching  a  small  but  tidy  looking  dwelling 
not  many  miles  uom  Saco  village.  The  place  looked 
inviting,  and  our  stock  of  provisions  was  low. 

"  Come  Joe,"  said  I,  "let  us  try  our  luck  here  for 
something  to  eat." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Joe,  "  for  I  begin  to  feel  hungry  as  ft 
bear."       ....  

The  house  stood  a  few  rods  from  the  road,  and  as  we 
turned  up  the  lane  that  led  to  it,  we  were  suddenly 
challenged  by  a  little  sandy-colored  dog,  which  came 
running  toward  us,  growling  and  barking  furiously, 
showing  his  teeth  and  bristling  the  hair  on  hie  shoul- 
ders like  a  young  wolf. 

"  Let  us  shoot  him,"  said  Joe,  "and  go  about  oar 
business."  And  he  actually  made  a  motion  to  that 
effect,  for  he  had  a  little  touch  of  the  harum-scarum 
about  him ;  but  I  forbade  It  at  once,  and  told  him  to  put 
up  his  rifle.  At  that  moment  an  old  lady  appeared  and 
called  Jowler  stoutly  away,  who  readily  obeyed  her  and 
retreated  behind  the  house. 

"  Good  woman,"  said  I,  as  we  came  up  to  the  doer. 
"  will  you  allow  us  to  rest  a  half  hour  in  your  cottage  T' 

"  Oh,  certainly,  an  hour  and  a  half  if  you've  a  mind,'* 
said  the  old  lady,  looking  at  us  sharplv  through  her 
spectacles.  "  Come,  come  in  j  my  door  is  never  closed 
against  a  civil  caller." 

With  that  we  followed  the  old  lady  into  her  little  par* 
lor,  which  was  furnished  in  the  most  simple  and  plain 
mode  of  country  life,  but  exhibited,  in  a  marked  degree, 
an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  chairs  she  handed 
us  were  of  round,  straight  posts,  with  high  backs,  and 
the  seats  woven  from  the  bark  of  the  elm,  finely  st'fo- 
ped  and  twisted.  The  uncarpeted  floor  looked  white 
and  clean  enough  for  a  table.  A  few  ordinarv  pictures 
hung  round  the  room,  which  bore  such  decided  marks 
of  age,  that  I  at  once  inferred  that  they  were  relics  of 
oeneralions  that  had  gone  by.  A  single  oaken  chair, 
li  antique  appearance,  somewhat  elaborately  carved, 
stood  against  the  wall  between  the  two  front  windows, 
and  over  it  hung  a  smaU  looking  glass,  in  an  oakea 
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frame,  th&t  looked  as  though  it  might  have  reflected  the 
&cea  of  several  successive  generations. 

A  modest-looking,  fair-faced  girl,  apparently  about 
^teen,  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  room  with  sewing  work 
in  her  hands  as  we  entered.  She  rose  and  courtesied  to 
us,  with  evident  diffidence,  and  resumed  her  work. 

**  Good  woman,"  said  I,  "  would  it  be  convenient  for 

Cto  furnish  us  with  a  bit  of  a  lunch  7  Anything  at 
d — no  matter  what — we  have  been  in  the  woods  all 
day,  and  have  not  yet  dined." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  such  as  we  have 
shall  be  at  your  service  in  a  few  minutes.  We  have 
nothing  veiy  dainty  or  very  nice ;  but  if  you  have  a 
real  appetite  for  a  plain  dish,  perhaps  Sally  can  pick  up 
something  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  Come,  Sally," 
continued  the  old  lady,  addressing  the  young  girl  with 
the  sewing  work,  **  set  out  the  table,  and  see  if  you 
can't  get  a  mouthful  or  two  of  something  for  the  gen- 
tlemen to  eat." 

As  Sally  left  the  room,  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady  fol- 
lowed her  with  dealing  fondness. 

<' That's  my  granddaughter,"  said  she,  as  the  door 
closed ;  "  she  has  lived  with  me  ever  since  she  was  four 
years  old ;  and  thouffh  I  say  it  myself,  there  is'nt  a 
nicer  ^  in  the  whole  State  of  Maine,  always  ready 
and  willing— and  so  kind,  and  always  at  work.  She 
can  get  a  meal  of  vituals  as  well  as  ever  I  could  in  my 
life,  and  better  than  I  can  now,  in  my  old  age.  There's 
nothing  about  the  house  but  what  she  knows  how  to 
do." 

"  She  has  been  fortunate,"  said  I,  "  to  be  brought  up 
by  such  a  grandmother." 

«  Well,  1  don't  know,"  said  the  old  lady;  "it  seems 
as  if  some  children  take  to  goodness  natundly.  I  never 
had  the  least  trouble  with  her — ^nothing  but  to  tell  her 
what  to  do,  and  she  always  did  it." 

"  But  she  is  not  all  your  familv  1"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  sigh,  "  she  and  I 
have  lived  alone  here  now  going  on  three  years ;  ever 
since  my  poor  husband  died--Heaven  rest  his  soul ! 
his  body  rests  under  that  willow  you  see  from  the  win- 
dow yonder,  in  the  comer  of  the  lot.  For  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  he  suffered  a  painful  lingering  illness. 
And  to  see  how  that  child  waited  upon  him  for  two 
whole  years,  almost,  as  it  were,  day  and  night,  was 
enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  Pharoah.  An  angel  from 
Heaven  could' nt  have  done  more  than  she  did !" 

By  this  time  Sally  came  in  again,  and  began  to  spread 
tlie  table.  The  day  was  warm,  and  I  asked  for  a  glass 
of  water. 

"  May  be,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  you  might  like  a  glass 
of  our  small  -beer,  made  of  sarsaparilla  and  a  few  greens 
we  get  in  the  woods  1" 

I  thanked  her,  and  she  told  Sally  to  bring  some. 

'*  Sally,  my  child,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  her  grand- 
daughter was  going  out  of  the  door. 

Sally  turned  round.  The  old  lady  pointed  to  a  little 
cupboard  door  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  Sally,  who 
seemed  readily  to  understand  the  signal,  went  to  the 
cupboard,  opened  the  door,  took  down  a  large  brown 
earthen  mug,  and  went  out.  Instantly  she  returned, 
and  {placed  the  mug  full  of  beer  upon  the  table,  with  a 
couple  of  tumblers.  We  filled  the  tumblers,  and  drank 
some  of  the  most  delightful  beverage  we  ever  tasted. 
We  could  not  help  draining  it,  upon  which  the  old  lady 
utiged  us  to  take  some  more,  adding  that  we  need  not 
be  afraid  to  drink  what  we  liked  of  it,  for  it  was  not 
only  harmless,  but  very  wholesome.  We  renewed  our 
draught ;  and  in  lifting  and  setting  down  the  mug,  I 
was  struck  with  the  peculiar  appearance,  and  took  it 
up  and  began  to  examine  it.  On  glancing  at  the  old 
lady,  I  perceived  an  expression  of  pleasure  on  her  coun- 
teanoe. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  I,  "  but  I  think  you  have 
a  choice  article  in  this  mug." 

"  It  is  a  choice  article,'^  said  the  old  lady ;  "  it's  a 
mug  that  we  set  a  great  deal  by,  in  our  family.  We 
don't  make  much  common  use  of  it ;  but  when  we  have 
company  come  in,  and  particularly  strangers,  I  like  to 
set  it  before  them,  for  it  is  in  some  degree's  record  of 
our  family  history." 

I  still  held  the  mug  in  my  hand ;  and  had  discovered 
a  crowned  head  stamped  upon  it,  and  the  name  of 
King  William. 


"Ah!  then  this  is  an  ancient  aflair,  is  itr>  said  Ip 
"  but  it  can't  be  as  old  as  King  Will— can  it,  though  T» 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is,'  said  the  old  lady ;  "  it  has  been 
in  our  family  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years." 

"Is  it  possible 7"  said  I;  "then  it  must  have  wit- 
nessed some  interesting  scenes  in  its  day." 

"  It  has,  indeed,"  said  the  old  lady;  "sit  down  a  few 
minutes,  while  Sally  is  bringing  in  your  lundi,  and  111 
give  you  a  short  account  of  its  nlstory." 

I  thanked  her  heartily,  and  took  my  seat.  ^^ 

"  That  mug,  wlxich  we  commonly  call  King  WnHam," 
said  the  old  lady,  "because  it  bears  King  William's 
image  and  name,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  affo  belonged 
to  my  great-grandfather,  whose  name  was  Humphrey 
Scamman.  His  youngest  son,  Samuel,  was  my  grand- 
father ;  and  when  I  was  a  child,  I  have  many  and  many 
a  time  sat  on  his  knee,  and  heard  him  tell  the  story  o£ 
the  brown  mug,  and  about  being  carried  away  by  the 
Indians.  In  those  days — that  is,  when  my  grand- 
father was  a  little  boy,  there  were  but  a  few  white  in- 
habitants In  this  part  of  the  county,  and  they  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  being  killed  or  carried  off  by  the  In- 
dians. A  few  families  were  settled  round  the  Saoo 
falls,  and  a  few  scattered  about  in  other  places.  They 
had  built  a  strong  fort  on  the  south  side  of  tke  river,  a 
i  little  below  where  the  village  now  stands,  to  which  too 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  on  any  alarm  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Indians,  fled  for  secuiityj  and  those  wha 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it,  escaped  without  Iniury. 
Mr.  Humphrey  Scamman,  my  great-grandfather,  lived 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  mile  or  two  bdow  the 
fort,  toward  the  river's  mouth.  One  day  he  wan  out 
at  work  with  his  oldest  son,  upon  a  piece  of  marah^ 
some  ways  from  the  house.  Samuel,  my  grandfather, 
was  then  about  ten  years  old,  and  remained  at  the 
house  with  his  mother.  Samuel's  mother  called  him,. 
and  told  him  his  poor  father  and  brother  were  at  work 
hard  in  the  field,  and  the  day  was  hot,  and  she  wished 
they  had  a  good  mug  of  her  new  beer.  Samuel  at 
once  said  he  would  go  and  carry  some  to  them ;  and 
his  mother  took  that  same  brown  mug — that  same 
King  William  mug,  standing  there  now  on  that  table» 
and  nlled  it  with  beer,  and  sent  Samuel  away  with-it 
to  the  field.  He  had  been  gone  but  a  very  few  minutes, 
when  he  came  running,  breathless  with  terror,  into  tbe 
house,  and  crying  out,  *  Mother !  mother !  the  Indiana 
are  coming!  I  see  them  coming  down  the  hill  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  they  are  coming  right  this  way  V 
In  all  his  fright,  he  still  held  the  mug  of  beer  In  bis 
hands,  which  he  now  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room. 

"  *  Oh,  mother,  let  us  fasten  the  doors,'  said  Samnely 
"or  they'll  come  in  and  kill  us.* 

"  *  No,  child,'  said  his  mother.  *  if  we  fasten  the 
doors  so  they  can't  open  them,  they'll  set  fire  to  the 
house,  and  bum  us  up  in  it.  The  only  way  is,  to  let 
them  come  in,  and  take  our  chance.' 

"  In  a  moment  more,  a  dozen  savases  were  at  the 
door  and  came  grimly  stalking  into  the  house  with  their 
weapons  of  war  in  their  hands.  After  reaching  the 
house,  and  helping  themselves  to  such  things  as  they 
liked,  and  emptying  a  couple  of  feather  beds  and  tack-  ■ 
ing  the  ticks  for  bags  to  carry  away  their  booty,  they 
demanded  of  the  woman  where  her  husband  was.  She 
refused  to  inform  them.  They  then  told  her,  they 
would  kill  her  and  the  boy  at  once ;  but  if  she  would 
tell  them  where  her  husband  was,  they  would  not  hurt 
any  of  them.  This  induced  her  to  tell  where  her  hus- 
band and  other  son  were  at  work  In  the  field.  The 
Indians  took  Mrs.  Scamman  and  Samuel  with  them, 
and  started  for  the  field  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
!  them.  Here  they  succeeded  also  in  making  piisoners 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  Scamman  and  his  son  James. 
Another  party  of  Indians  at  this  time  came  up,  and  the 
whole  proceeded  up  the  river,  intending  to  capture  all 
the  whites  they  could  find,  and  carry  them  prisoners 
to  Canada,  where  they  would  receive  a  reward  front 
the  French— Prance  at  that  lime  being  at  war  with 
England. 

•  "They  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  taking  mor» 
prisoners  than  they  did,  and  perhaps  would  have  taken 
the  fort  itself,  had  not  a  fortunate  circumstance  given 
seasonable  alarm  at  the  falls.  A  boy  by  the  name  o€ 
Robinson  was  passing  with  a  team  near  the  manh 
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when  Mr.  Scsmman  was  captored,  and  dUooverftd 
the  Indians  in  time  to  make  his  escape.  He  mounted 
the  horse  that  was  attached  to  his  team,  taking  his  sar- 
tera  for  a  bridle,  and  rode  with  fall  8t>eed  ap  the  iWer, 
till  he  came  to  Oraj'e  point  a  little  below  the  present 
village,  and  swam  his  horse  across  to  Cow  Island. 
Here  he  left  his  horse,  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam 
the  remaining  channel  himseir,  flew  to  the  point  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  immediately  fired  the  alarm 
gun. 

"  Most  of  the  men  of  the  settlement  were  away  in  the 
fields  at  work,  and  many  of  them  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  women  and  children,  with  the  feeble  old 
men,  fled  into  the  fort  as  fast  as  they  could,  where  they 
had  waited  but  a  short  time  before  the  Indians  made 
their  appearance  on  the  side  of  the  liver,  and  seemed 
to  be  prepaiing  to  come  across  to  attack  the  fort.  In 
this  emergency  the  women  arrayed  themselves  in 
men's  clotniag,  put  on  men's  hats,  and  with  muskets 
in  their  hands  paraded  themselves  about  in  different 
parts  of  the  fort  where  they  could  best  be  seen  by  the 
enemy.  The  Indians,  deceived  by  this  formidable  ar- 
ray of  forcps,  concluded  the  men  of  the  settlement 
were  all  in  the  fort,  and  weil  armed,  and  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  an  attack.  They  accordingly  in 
a  short  time  retired,  canying  with  them  the  fandly  of 
Mr.  Scamman,  and  a  few  other  piisoners  they  had 
taken  among  the  scattering  settlements. 

"  It  isn't  worth  while  to  stop  to  tell  now,  how  much 
the  prisoners  suffered  in  their  long  and  tedious  journey 
through  the  woods  to  Canada ;  how  they  slept  on  the 
ground  at  night  with  hemlock  boughs  fur  their  beds, 
and  often  traveled  all  day  on  foot  without  a  mouthful 
of  food. 

"  A  year  passed  away,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
Humphrev  Scamman  or  Ms  family ;  and  the  people  on 
the  Saco  nad  given  them  up  for  dead.  The  Indians 
occasionally  continued  their  hostile  invasions  through 
the  year,  so  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  river  dared  not 
venture  far  from  the  fort,  and  when  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  labor  in  the  field  they  kept  loaded  arms  by 
their  sides.  But  this  year,  on  account  of  peace  taking 
pkice  between  Prance  and  England,  many  of  the  pri- 
soners in  Canada,  who  had  been  captured  in  the 
English  colonies  by  the  Indians,  obtained  their  liberty 
and  returned  home.  And  one  daj[  the  people  on  the 
Saco  were  greatly  surprised  and  rejoiced  at  seeing  Mr. 
Scamman  and  his  family,  with  several  others  who  had 
been  supposed  to  be  lost,  make  their  appearance  among 
them.  After  stopping  at  the  fort  long  enough  to  par- 
take of  refreshments,  and  relate  in  a  hunied  manner 
the  principal  events  of  the  year,  Mr.  Scamman  was  in 
haste  to  go  and  ascertain  the  condition  of  his  home- 
stead. None  of  the  inhabitants  could  give  him  much 
information  respecting  it,  for  not  one  had  visited  it 
since  the  capture  of  the  family ;  a  fact  showing  in  a 
striking  manner  how  closely  they  had  been  confined 
to  certain  limits  through  fear  of  the  Indians.  One  of 
the  neighbors  indeed  told  him  that  he  had  been  down 
the  river  about  a  month  before^  ao  far  that  he  could  see 
the  house,  and  that  it  was  stiU  standing  and  looked 
very  much  as  it  used  to.  Even  this  amount  of  infor- 
mation was  received  by  the  returning  family  with  great 
ioy,  and  with  eager  haste  they  started  for  *  that  dear 
nut,  their  home,'  followed  by  half  a  dozen  others  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  them. 

"They  crossed  the  river,  and  walked  thoughtfully 
down  the  river  road,  till  they  came  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  little  opening  that  gave  them  a  full  view  of 
their  former  habitation.  They  instinctively  stopped 
and  gazed  a  minute  or  two  in  silence.  Mrs.  Scam- 
man turned  her  head  away,  for  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears  and  her  face  ctimsoned  with  emotion.  The  sight 
once  more  of  home,  that  dear  home  where  she  nad 
passed  so  many  happy  days,  bringing  up  at  once  its 
thousand  heartfelt  recollections,  now  mingled  and 
shaded  with  the  tiials  and  sufTerings  of  the  past  year. 
went  at  once  to  the  inmost  fountain  of  her  heart,  and 
her  feelings  gushed  forth  with  all  the  truth  and  freedom 
of  childhood.  The  boys  too  wept  and  laughed  in  the 
same  breath.  Theirs  were  the  tears  of  joy,  for  the  trials 
of  life  had  not  yet  left  the  rust  of  sorrow  upon  their 
hearts.  Mr.  Scamman  was  a  hardy,  iron-nerved  man, 
but  even  Ills  cliin  quivered,  as  he  said, '  come,  wife,  let 


us  go  to  tiM  house  and  see,  if  there  is  anybody  there  to 
let  us  in.' 

**  The  party  proceeded  on,  and  approached  the  door  of 
the  dwelling.  Everything  about  it  was  noiseless  and 
motionless  as  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Mr.  Scamman 
lifted  the  latch  and  they  all  went  in.  Almost  the  first 
thing  that  met  their  eyes  was  the  old  house-cat,  seated 
upon  the  window-stool  at  the  back  part  of  the  house 
and  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  Gray  tabby  had  lived  with  them  four  or  five  years; 
and  the  idea  that  she  had  stuck  by  the  home-stead  and 
kept  house  alone  during  the  whole  long  year  of  their 
absence,  at  once  affected  them  very  sensibly.  At  first 
tabby  looked  wild  and  sat  out  to  run  away ;  but  when 
Mrs.  Scamman  called  her,  the  creature  instantly  re- 
cognized her  voice,  and  turned  round  and  ran  toward 
her.  She  stopped  a  moment  and  loolied  up  in  her 
mistress's  face ;  and  when  Mrs.  Scamman  patted  her  on 
the  head,  she  cried  almost  like  a  young  child ;  licked 
her  hand,  pressed  round  and  round  her  feet,  leaped 
upon  her  clothes  and  purred,  and  showed  such  signs 
of  joy  and  afiection,  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
most  of  the  company. 

"  They  now  looked  about  the  house.  There  were  the 
heaps  of  feathers  which  the  Indians  had  emptied  out  of 
the  beds  upon  the  floor,  and  there  were  broken  articles 
of  furniture  which  they  had  thrown  here  and  there,  all 
lying  as  they  had  been  left  on  that  fearful  day.  Pre- 
sently Samuel  stepped  along  to  the  shelves  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  where  he  suddenly  clapped  his  hands, 
and  called  out  with  great  glee,  ♦Oh,  mother,  here  is 
the  very  mug  of  beer  that  I  was  canjring  out  to  lather 
that  day  when  the  Indians  came.*  They  all  ran  and 
looked,  and  there  it  was  sure  enough.  They  tasted  of 
the  beer ;  it  was  rather  stale,  it  is  true ;  but  there  it 
was,  and  the  mug  was  more  than  half  full,  notwith- 
standing all  the  hot  days  and  all  the  cold  days  that  it 
had  been  standing  there  through  the  whole  year.  Mr. 
Scamman  took  the  mug  and  looked  at  It,  and  said  he, 

"♦Samuel,  now  this  mug  shall  be  yours,  and  do  you 
keep  it  as  long  as  you  live,  to  remember  the  Indians 
by.' 

"  And  grandfather  did  keep  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  it  to  my  father,  and  when  father 
died  he  left  it  to  me.  And  that's  the  story  of  the  King 
William  mug  that  stands  on  the  table,  there,  before 
you,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  so  now  set  up  and  take  your 
lunch,  for  Sally's  got  it  all  ready." 

"  And  pray,  good  woman,"  said  I,  "what do  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  the  mug  when  you  have  done  with  it  ?' 

"  1 7"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  when  my  time  comes, 
and  it  won't  be  long,  I  shall  leave  the  mug  to  Sally.'* 

We  seated  ourselves  at  table. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  as  you  will  find 
much  of  anything  that  you  can  eat." 

"  I  never  knew  a  more  groundless  fear  in  my  life," 
said  I  glancing  round  the  table,  for  indeed  a  more  invi- 
ting lunch  1  never  sat  down  to.  There  were  delicious 
slices  of  cold  beefs  tongue,  a  rich  dish  of  filed  ham 
and  eggs,  bread  of  the  very  best  quality,  soft  milk  bis- 
cuit, with  the  freshest  and  sweetest  butter  I  ever  tasted ; 
cup  custards,  and  a  perfect  gem  of  an  apple  pie,  with 
ricti  old  cheese.  Then  there  was  the  brown  mug  full 
of  excellent  beer,  and  the  way  the  whole  was  served 
up  was  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  taste  and  neatness 
I  ever  beheld.  In  short,  we  ate  a  very  hearty  dinner. 
During  the  operation  of  eating,  I  observed  that  Joe's 
eyes  wandered  very  often  across  the  room  and  rested 
on  Sally,  who  had  again  taken  her  sewing  and  was  seat- 
ed by  the  window.  Having  finished  our  repast,  we 
prepared  to  depart.  I  ttied  to  make  the  old  lady  except 
of  money  for  the  trouble  we  had  caused  her,  but  ahe 
seemed  hurt,  and  utterly  refused.  We  gave  them  a 
parting  blessing,  and  went  on  our  way.  We  walked 
side  by  side,  Joe  and  I,  I  think  nearly  a  mile,  without 
speaking  a  word.    At  last  said  I, 

"  Joe,  you  seem  to  be  wrapped  up  very  close  in  some 
sort  of  deep  cogitation  or  other ;  what  are  you  thinking 
about?" 

"I'm  thinking,"  said  Joe.  "if  ever  I  get  manied,  I 
mean  my  oldest  son  shall  inherit  the  Bbowm  Mdc." 

NoTE.~The  story  of  the  Biown  Mug,  with  most  of 
the  other  incidents  in  this  sketch,  is  no  fiction,  but  the 
simple  truth. 
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A  SPANISH  SCENE. 

In  1810  I  was  in  the  French  service,  and  ordered 
with  my  regiment  to  Bayonne.  Frequent  convoys 
-were  sent  forward  into  Spain,  sufficlentlv  numerous  to 
keep  off  the  guetillas ;  and  to  one  of  those  I  was  at- 
tached on  its  way  to  Andalusia.  Our  convojr  was 
strong :  a  corps  of  infantry,  dragoons,  ond  ariillery, 
escorting  a  long  train  of  wagons  with  stores.  Our 
march  was  through  a  fine  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  finest  season  of  the  year— the  close  ol  spring.    We 

Krocecded  slowly,  and  had  full  leisure  to  enjo>[  the 
mdscape.  The  Spanish  spting  realizes  all  those  ideas 
of  beauty,  those  skies  of  cloudless  blue  and  splendid 
sunshine,  those  blossomed  fields,  and  light  and  deli- 
cious airs,  that  in  other  lands  are  scarcely  more  than 
the  language  of  poetry. 

The  convoy  moved  with  the  usual  military  precau- 
tions, though  it  was  too  strong  to  be  liable  to  a  guerilla 
attack.  We  could  not,  however,  prevent  desultory 
skirmishes  in  the  defiles,  by  which  we  lost  some  men. 
Even  this,  in  some  degree,  added  to  the  interest  of  our 
march.  On  the  first  report  of  a  musket,  the  column 
closed;  our  mountain  voltigcurs  and  light  infantry 
were  sent  up  the  hills,  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Span- 
iards ;  and,  apart  from  the  loss  of  lives,  the  scene  was 
often  in  the  highest  degree  striking  and  picturesque. 

In  this  mode  we  passed  on  till  we  reached  the  Sierra 
Morena.  There  the  badness  of  the  roads,  which  had 
been  neglected  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
broke  a  considerable  number  of  our  wagons ;  and  as  we 
had  now  reached  a  country  completely  in  the  power  of 
our  troops,  the  officer  in  command  thoueht  it  better  to 
move  forward  with  the  main  body,  than  linger  for  their 
repair.  Some  hundred  men  were  left  behind  to  escort 
them,  with  orders  to  follow  to  a  town  three  marches 
off,  which  was  to  be  the  head  quarters  of  the  convoy. 
I  had  been  taken  ill,  and  remained  with  the  wagons ; 
the  delay,  however,  was  trifling}  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  we  were  on  the  road  aeain.  Unluckily  the  com- 
mandant of  the  escort,  in  order  to  make  up  for  our  lost 
time,  took  it  into  his  head  to  move  by  a  narrow  forest- 
road,  instead  of  that  through  the  open  country,  which 
made  a  circuit  of  some  extent.  I  observed  to  him  the 
hazard  of  this  route ;  he  gave  me  civilly  to  understand, 
that  I  was  not  then  at  the  head  of  my  regiment ;  I  said 
no  more,  and  we  plunged  into  the  forest.  For  some 
time  all  went  on  well ;  but  the  forest  grew  thicker,  the 
road  narrower  and  more  broken,  and  at  last  a  grove  of 
oaks  brought  us  almost  to  a  stop.  We  here  found  our 
advanced  dragoons,  who  waited  for  the  column,  that 
they  might  not  be  entangled  alone  in  the  grove.  We 
haa  scarcely  worked  ourselves  a  dozen  yards  among 
the  trunks  and  copse,  when  an  advanced  sharp-shooter 
fired,  and  in  a  moment  after  we  saw  men  with  muskets 
in  their  hands  running  round  us.  Their  numbers  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  we  soon  had  them  in  every  direc- 
tion—front, fianks,  and  rear.  Our  commandant  had 
now  found  out  his  mistake,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  he  could.  The  column  had 
halted  at  once.  The  infantry  were  posted  at  its  head 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  wagons;  the  sharp-shooters 
formed  line  on  each  side  from  front  to  rear ;  and  the 
dragoons  were  pushed  into  the  wood,  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  at  twenty  paces  off,  to  act  as  skirmishers. 

The  fire  had  already  begun,  and  the  enemy  had  all 
the  advantage — he  might  single  us  out  as  he  pleased, 
while  we  might  take  our  revenge  by  firing  at  the  trees. 
We  saw  some  of  our  dragoons  tumbl^  from  their 
horses,  while  others  galloped  back  to  us  wounded. 
Platoons  of  infantry  were  advanced  to  support  them, 
and  they  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  fire. 
Our  next  experiment  was  to  send  thirty  dragoons  to 
cut  down  every  thine  before  them.  They  charged  gal- 
lantly, but  they  could  not  cut  down  oaks  and  elms  of 
a  hundred  years'  growth ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
saw  about  one>half  of  the  troop  gallop  back  again,  fol- 
lowed by  a  shout  and  a  shower  of  balls. 

We  were  now  situated  awkwardly  enough,  ^d  in 
fact  had  nothins  for  it  but  fighting.  The  command- 
ant* was  a  good  officer,  though  he  had  entered  the 
wood ;  and  the  soldiers  fired  desperately.  We  made 
our  way,  losing  men  continually ;  still  we  got  on,  until 


we  came  to  an  abaUi»  of  trees,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
forest.  Here  we  fought  for  life  and  death :  the  enemy, 
though  only  peasants,  were  bold  and  capital  shots; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  an  hoar  of  despair  and  caroage 
that  we  broke  through  the  barrier,  woimd  oar  way 
through  tho  forest,  and  saw  the  light  of  heaven.  This 
cost  us  nearly  all  our  wagons,  two- thirds  of  ourescort« 
the  commandant  a  severe  wound  in  the  knee,  and  me 
a  ball  in  the  shoulder. 

This  was  an  unlucky  affair,  and  it  left  us  all  in  111 
humor.  We  moved  on,  determined  to  try  no  more 
short  cuts ;  and  about  lialf  a  league  further  saw  an- 
other grove.  We  all  shrank  at  the  eight ;  but,  above 
the  trees  we  saw,  at  a  turning  of  the  road,  the  chim- 
neys of  a  chateau.  This,  of  course,  would  afford  quar- 
ters for  the  officers,  an  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and 
plunder  for  the  rest.  I  now  remonstrated  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  losing  no  more  time ;  but  the  commandant's 
wound  had  made  him  outrageous,  and  the  sight  of 
Spanish  property  was  not  ea^y  resisted  among  our 
I  troops  at  that  period.  So,  it  was  determined  to  try 
what  was  inside  of  the  chateau. 

We  left  the  few  carriages  that  remained  to  us  in  the 
road,  and  sent  our  sharp-shootera  up  the  grand  avenue 
—a  stately  range  of  oaks.  There  was  not  a  soul  to  be 
seen  in  the  house :  the  windows  were  dosed ;  and,  bat 
that  the  dogs  barked  fiercely,  we  should  have  thotjffht 
that  the  whole  had  been  visited  by  the  plague.  The 
soldiers  hammered  the  great  door  with  the  butt-ends  of 
their  muskets,  flung  stones  at  the  windows,  and  at 
last  began  to  fire  at  tlic  shutters.  All  was  useless.  Ac 
length,  as  we  were  beginning  to  lay  fiisgots  against  the 
door,  a  small  window  was  opened,  and  a  man's  voice 
iaquired — "  what  we  wanted  T* 

One  of  our  officers,  who  had  served  in  Spain,  an- 
swered, that  we  wanted  to  get  in  and  have  some  re- 
freshment and  rest.  The  voice  replied,  and  bade  as  ^ 
to  a  farm-house  in  sight,  where  we  should  find  provis- 
ions. •  "No,"  said  the  officer,  "  that  is  not  enough | 
open  the  door,  or  we  will  get  in  in  spite  of  you." 

"  You  shall  not  get  in,"  said  the  voice.  "  We  have 
force  enough  to  detend  ourselves ;  retire  at  your  periL" 

This  defiance  put  the  troops  in  a  rage.  They  looked 
on  it  as  an  insolent  challenge ;  and  while  some  of  them 
prepared  to  scale  the  windows,  others  ran  off  to  being 
up  our  guns  to  buret  open  the  door.  The  commandaotf 
however,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  used,  in  the  £ear 
of  bringing  the  guerillas  upon  him  again.  At  length 
they  broke  open  the  door  with  the  levers  of  the  guns. 
As  it  fell  in,  a  line  of  fifty  men  drawn  up  in  the  court 
witldn  fired  a  volley,  that  knocked  down  one  half  of 
those  in  front.  The  rest  fell  back  for  a  moment ;  but 
the  whole  corps  now  rushed  on,  and  filled  the  court  be- 
fore the  Spaniards  had  time  to  reload.  A  few  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  spot ;  but  the  greater  part  made  good 
their  retreat  into  the  chateau,  and  from  (bat  into  the 
grounds ;  where  our  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  rooms,  did  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  follow  them. 

I  was  extremely  grieved  at  this  whole  affair ;  and  In- 
dicant and  pained  as  I  was  at  so  muqh  unneceasair 
evil,  I  was  led,  partly  by  curiosity  and  parUy  by  a  wish 


to  be  ot  what  service  I  could  to  the  unmrtunaie  people 

joing 
forward.    At  this  time  the  first  attack  was  over,  and 


of  the  house,  to  enter  the  court,  and  see  what  wasgoii 


the  aoldiera  had  gained  possession  of  the  apartments 
above ;  but  there  was  still  a  scene  going  on  that  I  shell 
never  forget.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  nad  either  been 
unable,  or  disdained,  to  retreat ;  and  at  the  further  end 
of  the  court,  a^nst  the  wall  <k  a  chapel,  stood  six  or 
seven  men  who  seemed  determined  to  die.  They  had 
made  a  little  breastwork  of  some  loose  wood,  and  from 
behind  this  they  kept  up  a  regular  discharge.  I  re- 
marked among  them  a  very  noble-looking  man  in  an 
embroidered  cloak,  who  appeared  to  be  their  master, 
and  beside  him  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  cried 
out  GonUnually,  "  Kill,  kill  the  French  1"  This  lasted 
a  few  minutes,  and  we  lost  some  men  at  every  dis- 
charge, till,  at  last,  our  soldiers,  infuriated  at  this  de- 
fence by  a  handful  of  servants,  rushed  forward ;  seven 
or  eight  took  aim  together  at  the  master,  and  fired.  I 
saw  tho  boy  fall  at  the  moment;  the  master  staggered 
a  few  paces  back,  and  then  advancing,  flung  himself 
beside  the  body.    The  servants  at  this  sight  lost  ooar- 
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ace,  threw  away  their  anna,  and,  sptlnging  upon  the 
pieoas  of  wood,  climbed  over  the  wall,  and  ma  e  theii 
eacape  through  the  sardena;  our  aoldiersoflTeiing  them 
no  interruptiOD,  as  the  reaistanoe  was  fairly  at  an  end, 
and  they  were  anxious  only  to  share  the  plunder  with 
their  comrades  in  the  chateau.  My  aervant  and  I  were 
now  the  only  persona  in  the  court ;  and  I  was  so  much 
shocked  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  scene  of  rapine 
and  cruelty,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  to  advance  or 
retire.  I  saw  the  court  covered  whh  dead,  and  felt  the 
natural  shudder  of  every  man,  not  altogether  hardened, 
at  beholdinff  death  in  such  a  shape,  while  the  ear  was 
filled  with  the  shoutings  a  liot  of  plunder  above.  But 
as  I  gave  a  last  look  to  the  spot  where  those  gallant 
and  unfortunate  Spaniards  had  made  their  last  stand,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  hand  waved  from  among  the  corpses. 
I  immediately  went  up  to  them.  The  first  face  that  I 
saw  was  the  noy'p.  It  was  turned  upward ;  and  pale 
as  it  was,  I  think  I  never  saw  one  so  handsome.  It 
still  retained  a  slight  ezpreesion  of  disdoin,  which  gave 
a  kind  of  loftiness  to  its  extreme  beauty,  and  reminded 
me,  even  in  that  moment,  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo.  But 
he  was  totally  dead.  It  was  natural  to  feel  something 
at  such  a  sight.  I  continued  almost  involuntarily  ga- 
zing on  the  face,  till  I  was  roused  by  seeing  the  figure 
at  ms  side  raise  itself  slowly  from  the  ground,  and  sit- 
ting up,  look  me  in  the  face,  saying  m  a  low  tone : 
"  Iforbarians !  is  not  this  enough  7"  I  absolutely  f^lt  as 
if  an  appaiition  had  risen  before  me.  The  hollow  voice, 
the  large  eyes  nearly  glazed,  and  yet  haughty  and  threat- 
ening, absolutely  checked  my  breath.  However.  I 
made  some  steps  toward  the  wounded  man,  in  the  iaea 
•of  offering  him  assistance.  He  evidently  misconceived 
me ;  and  turning  himself  round  with  pain,  clasped  his 
arms  over  the  boy,  kissed  his  lips  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  looking  up  at  me,  seemed  to  await  the  mor- 
tal blow. 

I  was  doubly  shocked  at  this,  and  I  believe  a  tsar 
stole  into  my  eye.  I  told  him  in  Spanish,  that  he  was 
WTonff  in  taking  me  for  one  of  his  murderers ;  that  I 
was  deeply  grieved  at  all  I  saw ;  and  that  if  I  could  not 
help  those  round  him,  I  might  be  of  some  service,  at 
least,  to  himself. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  and  ssid :  "  You  are  a 
Frenchman,  and  yet  can  feel !"  It  was  nq  time  to  en- 
ter into  explanation;  I  merely  replied:  "I  wished  to 
uka  him  from  that  place,  and  desired  to  know  where 
my  servant  and  I  should  carry  him  to  shelter  1" 

**  It  is  too  late~I  am  dying.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I 
should  not" — and  he  lookM  at  his  son's  corpse — "at 
this  moment  be  ao  calm." 

**I  sUU  entreated  him.  "Well,  then,"  aald  he,  "if 
you  will  do  me  this  last  kindness,  have  me  carried  in- 
to the  chapel,  where  my  place  hoa  long  been  prepared." 

I  raised  him  by  the  knees,  my  servant  put  his  hands 
under  his  head ;  and  in  this  way  we  carried  him  gently 
toward  the  chapel.  It  was  then  that  I  first  saw  that 
he  waa  mortally  wounded. 

The  door  of  the  chapel  was  open,  and  there  we  laid 
down  our  melancholy  burden.  Under  all  the  depres- 
sion of  the  moment,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
admiration  aa  I  slanced  round.  The  altar,  columns, 
steps,  were  all  of  the  finest  marble,  and  the  mOst  ex- 
quisite sculpture.  But  the  most  striking  object  was  a 
monument  of  Carrara  marble  in  the  centre.  It  was  a 
dome  on  four  pillars,  under  which  was  a  female  figure 
lying  on  its  side,  with  the  head  resting  on  the  arm,  as 
In  deep  sleep:  the  face  and  fonn  were  of  exquisite 
loveliness.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  monument  were 
four  large  wax  tapera  burning;  and  a  larve  black  pall, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  coveting  the  figure,  lay 
beside  it  on  the  ground. 

The  wounded  ffentleman  was  evidently  exhausted  by 
his  last  effort.  1  spoke  to  him,  but  he  was  unable  to 
answer.  As  his  oval  countenance  gradually  assumed 
the  calmness  of  death,  I  never  saw  any  thing  nobler. 
He  could  not  be  more  than  between  forty  and  fiftv. 
The  large  black  eye,  the  arched  brow,  the  cheek  slightly 
tineed  with  emotion,  the  mouth,  moved  with  a  faint 
smile  which  seemed  to  say  that  all  human  efforts  were 
hopeless,  and  that  yet  he  thanked  me ;  all  made  up 
such  a  nice  aa  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Da 
Vinci.  It  was  the  Spanish  countenance  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  all  its  melancholy. 


I  gave  him  some  wine  and  water  from  my  servant's 
canteen,  and,  after  an  effort,  he  said,  in  a  dying  tone, 

"Sir,  I  had  once  a  wife,  an  admirable  creature! 
Heaven  took  her  from  me  in  the  most  unfortunate  a  d 
painful  manner.  She  was  worthy  of  heaven.  She 
died  five  years  ago ;  I  built  this  tomb  for  us  both :  lay 
me  beside  her." 

I  could  not  speak.  He  pressed  roj  hand,  and  said 
again,  "  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  feelings.  If  you  will 
let  me  make  one  more  request,  it  shall  be  my  last. 
Bring  the  body  of  my  boy,  that  I  may  look  upon  him 
once  more  and  die  with  him  beside  me." 

I  shrank  at  this.  The  place  was  now  entirely  silent. 
The  soldiera  had  either  gone  away  or  were  busy  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  chateau.  There  was  nothing  round 
me  but  graves  and  death.  I  felt  an  involuntary  horror 
at  goins  into  the  court,  where  I  should  see  but  bleed- 
ing bodies.  I  will  own  that  I  felt  a  dimneaa  come 
over  my  eyes,  and  shook  like  a  woman. 

The  noble  Spaniard  would  urge  me  no  farther;  he 
sat  up,  lifted  his  clasped  hands,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
heaven,  and  after  a  struggle  obviously  of  inward 
prayer,  sank  back  on  the  ground  with  a  sigh  which 
made  me  think  that  all  was  over.  This  awoke  me;  I 
went  out,  and  with  my  servant,  whom  I  found  at  the 
door,  brought  in  the  body  of  the  boy,  and  placed  it  by 
his  father's  side. 

While  I  was  ga2lng  on  them  as  they  lay  together  in 
their  sad  beauty,  I  saw  the  cuitaln  of  the  altar  rise 
slowly,  and  from  under  it  peep  an  old  man,  who  looked 
round  him  in  great  terror.  I  called  to  him  to  come 
forward,  and  promised  him  ssfety.  He  was  an  cfc 
servant  of  the  family :  and  on  seeing  the  bodies,  he  was 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  flung  himself  on  them,  tore  his 
white  hair,  and  cursed,  as  well  he  might,  their  murder- 
ere.  As  he  clasped  his  master's  hand  I  saw  the  eyes 
open ;  they  were  turned  upon  the  boy's  countenance, 
then  on  me.  I  heard  the  lips  whisper,  "  God  bless  the 
hand  that  brought  us  together !"  then  laylne  his  arm 
round  the  boy's  neck,  anifpressing  his  lips  to  his  cheek, 
the  spirit  departed  with  a  deep  sigh. 

The  old  servant  and  I  knelt  bedde  them,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, wept  together. 

After  a  while  we  heard  the  soldiers  returning:  we 
rose  and  covered  the  bodiea  with  the  pall  from  the 
tomb.  The  chapel  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the 
soldiera  came  in  with  lighted  torches.  They  asked 
what  was  under  the  pall ;  and  on  bting  told,  turned 
away  with  looks  and  geatores  of  genuine  regret.  They 
did  not  even  look  at  the  servant,  who  atood  close  to 
me,  expecting  to  be  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  my 
assurances  of  safety. 

The  drums  now  beat,  the  plunder  was  gathered  into 
the  court,  care  and  waggons  from  the  stables  were 
loaded  with  the  rich  moveables  of  the  mansion ;  I  wait- 
ed until  all  were  on  the  march,  then  giviug  some  money 
to  the  old  man,  and  bidding  him  call  the  fugitive  do- 
mestics to  do  the  last  honors  to  his  masters,  t  walked, 
with  a  melancholy  heart,  through  the  deserted  court, 
and  followed  the  troops. 

From  the  firat  riang  ground  I  looked  back  upon  the 
chateau — the  moon  was  touching  its  towers;  and  when 
I  thought  of  what  was  below,  I  formed  my  fixed  resolu- 
tion of  being,  a  soldier  no  more. 


American  Gelsxbals. — Washington  was  a  survey- 
or, and  in  after  life  a  farmer.  Knox  was  a  book  binder 
and  stationer.  Morgan,  (he  of  the  Cow-pens,)  was  a 
drover.  Tarleton  got  from  him  a  sound  lecture  on  that 
subject  Oreen  was  a  blacksmith,  and  withal  a  Q,uak> 
er,  albeit  through  all  his  southern  campSMms,  and  par- 
ticularly at  iheEutaw  Spiings,  he  put  on  the  outward 
man.  Arnold — (I  ask  pardon  for  naming  him)  waa  a 
firrocer  and  provision  store  keeper  in  r^ew  Haven, 
(yates,  who  opened  Bureoyne'8  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  march  throueh  the  United  States  with  EOOO 
men,  was  a  regular  built  soldier,  but  after  the  revolu- 
tion a  fiirmer.  Warren,  the  marl}T  of  Bunker  Hill, 
was  a  physician.  Marion,  the  "  old  Pox"  of  the  South, 
was  a  cowboy.  Sumpter  the  "fighting  cock"  of 
South  Carolina,  was  a  shepherd's  boy. 
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"TOTHKl  BEND  OP  THB  OUN." 


BEAUTY. 

What  ki  beauty  1    AIm!  'tis  a  Jewel— a  glut— 

A  bubble— a  playthfof— a  roee ; 
*Tto  the  sun,  dew,  or  air ;  'tis  so  many  thinp  nre, 

That  'lis  nothing  one  well  may  suppose. 

TIs  a  Jewel,  love's  token ;  glass  easily  broken ; 

A  bubble  that  vanisheth  soon ; 
A  plaything  that  boys  cast  away  when  it  cloys ; 

A  rose  quickly  faded  and  strewn. 


Like  the  air  it  la  felt;  like  mow  it  will  melt; 

It  relVesheth  the  earth  like  the  dew ; 
And  as  nothing  can  vie  with  a  brilliant  blue  eye, 

'TIS  like  nothing,  sweet  lady,  but  you. 


"TOOTHER   EEND    OP   THE   GUN." 

Cbakou  roR  Amkrican  Notes,  Harpers.     Bam  Buck  im 
EnoLAKD,  Wm.  H.  Colyer. 

These  two  very  clever  pamphlets  ought  to  have 
been  published  by  the  same  house,  and  bound  up  to- 
gether, either  of  them  being  a  capital  commentary  up- 
on, and  complement  to,  the  other.  It  is  really  curious 
to  observe  how  nearly  the  broad  humor  of  Judge  Hali- 
burton  and  the  biting  wit  of  "  the  American  lady"  are 
excercised  upon  the  same  points  of  English  peculiarity, 
and  how,  in  the  main,  the  colonial  high  tory  and  the 
spirited  republican  woman  anive  at  the  same  results 
in  their  views  of  life  in  England.  The  dreary  mono- 
tony of  manners,  the  melancholy  homage  to  wealth, 
the  utter  absence  of  nature  and  elasticity,  with  the  al- 
most universal  prevalence  of  sullen  prejudice  and  ab- 
surd cant,  exdto  equally  the  caustic  menimeat  of  both 
of  the  these  cia-aUantia^  while  both  at  the  same  time 
do  ample  justice  to  the  industry,  the  energy  and  mani- 
fold virtuous  though  homely  traits  of  these  brave,  me- 
chanical, whimsical  and  world-formidable  islanders. 

John  Bull,  who  holds  such  an  iahmaelUiak  pen  against 
all  other  nations,  of  course  makes  many  wry  faces  at 
having  the  chalice  commended  to  his  own  lips  which 
he  has  so  often  drugged  for  others,  and  Mr.  SUck,  with 
his  female  accomplice  in  mixing  the  posset,  must  not 
expect  to  come  off  more  easily  than  did  Oeneral  Piliet, 
Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  Baron  de  Haussez,  Slidell 
McKenzie,  Pennimore  Cooper,  and  others  who  called 
ont  the  most  rabid  fury  against  them  in  England  for 
the  home-truths  they  ventured  to  tell.  It  is  really  re- 
markable that  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should  be  so 
sensitiye  when  slrangers,  for  their  own  good,  point  out 
those  unhappy  defecta  in  their  manners  which  make 
the  English  ao  unpopular  all  over  Christendom,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  world,  with  one  consent, 
unite  in  doing  justice  to  their  brilliant  and  extraordi- 
nary career  as  a  nation.  Their  insular  position  and 
their  exclusion  from  social  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  du  Ing  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  must  account  for 
much  of  this  childish  feeling— a  feeling,  indeed,  which 
even  the  incessant  contact  of  our  countrymen  with 
foreigners  from  every  clime,  has  not  prevented  them 
from  partially  sharing;  though  the  incessant  wave  of 
imigration  which  dashes  on  these  favored  shores,  pol- 
ishes away  our  corners,  and  makes  us  more  completely 
citizens  of  the  world.  We  subjoin  some  extracts  from 
these  racy  volumes. 

"  *It  Is  rather  hard  lalkin',  that,'  said  he;  *I  like  its 

fiatronisin'  tone.  There  is  somethin'  goodish  in  a  co- 
onisl  patronisin'  a  Britisher.  It's  turnin'  the  tables  on 
'em ;  it's  sarvin'  'em  out  in  their  own  way.  Lord,  I 
think  I  see  old  Bull  put  his  eye-glass  up  and  look  at 
you  with  a  dead  aim,  and  hear  him  say  :  '  Come,  this 
is  cuttin'  it  rather  fat.'  Or,  as  the  feller  said  to  his  se- 
cond wife,  when  she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
•  Marm,  my  first  wife  was  a  Pvrsy^  and  she  never  pre- 


sumed to  take  that  liberty.'  Ye&  that'a  good,  'squive. 
Go  it,  my  shirt- tails  1  you'll  win  if  you  get  in  fuat,  see 
if  you  don't.  Pationlsin'  a  Briiiaher ! ! !  A  fritter  that 
has  Lucifer's  pride,  Aikwright's  wealth,  and  Bedtem's 
sense,  aint  it  rich  r" 

bam's  opikiok  or  dickxms. 

"  *  What  is  the  temper '  he  replied,  with  much  warmth^ 
<  that  they  visit  us  in  1  Cuss  'em !  Look  at  Dickens  ; 
was  there  ever  a  man  made  so  much  o^  except  Lalay- 
ette?  And  who  was  Dickens'?  Not  a  Prenehnian 
that  is  a  friend  to  ua,  not  a  native  that  has  a  daim  on 
us ;  not  a  colonist,  who.  though  English  by  name,  i» 
still  an  American  by  birth,  six  of  one  and  half  a  doxen 
of  t'other,  and,  therefore,  a  kind  of  half-breed  brother. 
No!  he  was  a  cussed  Britbher;  and  wtiat  is  wna,  a 
British  author ;  and  yet,  because  he  waa  a  geniua,  be- 
cause genius  has  the  'tamal  globe  for  its  theme,  and 
the  world  for  its  home,  and  mankind  for  its  readeia, 
and  bean't  a  citizen  of  this  state  or  that  state,  but  a  na- 
tive of  the  universe,  why,  we  welcomed  him,  and  feast- 
ed him,  and  leveed  nim,  and  escorted  him,  and  cheered 
him,  and  honored  him ;  did  he  honor  us  ?  What  did 
he  say  of  us  when  he  retunied  ?    Read  his  book. 

'  No,  don't  read  his  book,  for  it  ain't  worth  readin\ 
Has  he  said  one  word  of  all  that  reception  in  his  book  1 
that  book  that  will  be  read,  translated,  and  read  again 
all  over  Europe — has  he  said  one  word  of  that  recep- 
tion 7  Answer  me  that,  will  you  1  Darned  the  word 
--his  memory  was  bad ;  he  lost  it  over  the  tafraii  when 
he  was  sea-sick.  But  his  note-book  was  safe  under 
lock  and  key,  and  the  pies  in  New  York,  and  the  chap 
the  rats  eat  in  jail,  and  the  rough  man  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  entire  raft  of  eals  imprisoned  in  one  night,  and 
the  spittin'  boxes,  ana  all  that  stui!l  wam't  trusted  to 
memory;  it  was  noted  down,  and  printed.' " 

SWGU8H   CXVIUTY. 

"There's  plenty  of  civility  here  in  England,  if  yon 
pay  for  it ;  you  can  buy  as  much  in  fire  miniu  as  will 
make  you  sick  for  a  week ;  but  if  you  don't  pay  for  it, 
you  not  only  won't  get  it,  but  you  get  sarce  instead  of 
It,  that  is  if  you  are  fool  enough  to  stand  and  have  it 
rubbed  in.  They  are  as  cold  as  presbyterian  charity, 
and  mean  enough  to  put  the  sun  in  eclipse,  are  the 
English.  They  Daint  set  up  the  brazen  image  here  to 
worship,  but  they've  got  a  gold  one,  and  that  ttiey  do 
adore,  and  no  miatake ;  it's  all  pay,  pay,  pay ;  parqni- 
site,  parauisite,  parquisite ;  extortion,  extortion,  extor- 
tion. There  is  a  wnole  pack  of  yelpin'  devila  to  your 
heels  here,  for  everiastingly  a  cringin',  fawnin*,  and 
coaxin',  or  snariin',  grumbUn',  or  bullyin'  you  ont  of 
your  money.  There's  the  boatman,  and  tide-waiter, 
and  porter,  and  custom-er,  and  truck-man  as  soon  as 
you  land ;  and  the  sarvant-man,  and  chamber-gal,  and 
boots,  and  porter  agin  to  the  inn.  And  then  on  the 
road,  there  is  trunk-lifter,  and  coachman,  and  gaardy 
and  beggar-man,  and  a  critter  that  opens  the  coaek- 
dooc,  that  they  calls  a  water  man,  cause  he  is  infiiTnal 
dirty,  and  never  sees  water.  They  are  jist  like  a  anari 
o'  snakes;  their  name  is  legion,  and  there  ain't  no 
eend  to  'em. 

"  The  only  thing  you  get  for  nothin'  here  is  rain  and 
smoke,  the  rumalh  and  scomy  airs.  If  you  could  buy 
an  Englishman  at  wtiat  he  was  worth,  and  aell  him  at 
his  own  valiation,  he  would  realise  as  much  as  a  nif  - 
ger,  and  would  be  worth  tradin'  in,  that's  a  £ict;  bat 
as  he  ain't  worth  nothin',  there's  no  market  for  auch 
critters;  no  one  would  buy  him  at  no  price.  AJScotck- 
man  is  wus,  for  he  is  prouder  and  meaner.  Pat  ain't 
no  better  nother;  he  ain't  proud,  cause  he  has  a  hole 
in  his  breeches  and  another  in  his  elbow,  and  he  thinks 
pride  won't  patch  'em ;  and  he  ain't  mean  cause  be 
haint  got  nothin'  to  be  mean  with.  Whether  it  takes 
nine  tailors  to  make  a  man  I  can't  exactly  say,  but  this 
I  will  say,  and  take  my  davy  of  it  too,  that  it  would 
take  three  such  goneys  to  make  a  pattern  for  one  of 
our  real  genuuntu  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  and 
then  (  wouldn't  swap  without  large  boot,  I  tell  yon. 
Ouess  I'll  go  and  pack  up  my  fixins,  and  have  ^em 
ready  to  land." 

THE  NELSOK  MONUMBMT. 

"  There  he  is,  as  big  as  life,  five  feet  nothin',  with  Us 
shoes  on.  Now,  examine  that  monument,  end  tell  me 
if  the  English  don't  know  how  to  brag  aa  well  as  aome 
other  folks,  and  whether  they  don't  brag,  too»  aome- 
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times,  when  they  haint  ffot  no  right  to.  There  is  four 
fill^res  there,  repreeentiiv  the  four  quarters  of  theslobe 
in  chains,  and  among  them  America  a  croucliin'  down 
and  a  begein'  for  life,  like  a  mean  Indgin.  Well,  jist 
do  the  civi]  now,  and  tell  me  when  that  little  brag^n* 
feller  ever  whipped  us,  will  you  7  Jist  tell  me  the  day 
of  the  year  he  was  ever  able  to  do  it,  since  his  mammy 
«ut  the  apron-string,  and  let  him  run  to  seek  his  fortin\ 
Heavens  and  airth,  we^d  a  chawed  him  right  up  I 

"  No,  there  never  was  an  officer  among  you  that  had 
anything  to  brag  of  about  us  but  one,  and  he  was'nt  a 
Britisher— he  was  a  dispisable  Blue-nose  colonist-boy 
of  Halifax.  When  his  captain  was  took  below  wound- 
ed, he  was  leftenant,  so  he  jist  ups  and  takes  command 
o'  the  Shannon,  and  fit  like  a  tiger,  and  took  our  splen- 
did frieate  Chesapeake,  and  that  was  somethin'  to  brag 
on.  And  what  did  he  get  for  it  ?  Why,  colony  saree, 
half-pay,  and  leave  to  make  room  for  Englishers  to  go 
over  his  head ;  and  here  is  a  lyin*,  false  monument 
erected  to  this  man  that  neverevensee'd  one  of  our  na- 
tional ships,  much  less  smelt  thunder  and  lightning  out 
of  one,  that,  English  like,  has  got  this  for  what  he 
did'nt  do." 

NATtra. 

"  You  are  in  the  wrong  pew,  here,  squire,  said  he, 
you  are,  upon  my  soul.  If  you  think  to  sketch  the 
English  in  a  way  any  one  will  stop  to  look  at,  you  have 
missed  a  figur*,  that'is  all.  Yon  can*t  do  It  nohow  you 
can  fix  it.  There  is  no  contrasts  here,  no  variations  of 
colors,  no  light  and  shade,  no  nothin*.  What  sort  of  a 
pictuT*  would  straight  lines  of  anything  make  ?  Take 
a  parcel  of  sodgers,  officers  and  all,  and  stetch  'em  out 
in  a  row,  and  paint  'em,  and  then  engrave  'em,  and  put 
it  into  one  of  our  annuals,  and  see  how  folks  would 
larf,  and  ask,  '  What  boardin'-school  gal  did  that  1  who 
pulled  her  out  of  standin'com,  and  sot  her  up  on  eend 
for  an  artist  V  they'd  say. 

*'  There  is  much  of  elegance,  and  more  of  comfort, 
in  England.  It  is  a  great  and  good  country,  Mr.  Poker ; 
but  there  is  no  natur*  in  it. 

"  It  is  true  as  Gospel,  I'm  telUo'  you  no  lie.  It's  a 
fact.  If  you  expect  to  paint  them  English,  as  you  have 
the  Blue-noees  and  us,  you'll  pull  your  line  up  without 
a  fish  oftener  than  yon  are  a  thinkin'  on ;  ttiat's  the 
reason  all  our  folks  have  failed.  Rush's  book  is  jist 
mohisses  and  water,  not  quite  so  sweet  as  'lasses,  and 
not  quite  so  good  as  water ;  but  a  spilln'  of  both.  And 
why  1  His  pictur*  was  of  polished  life,  where  there  is 
no  natur*.  Washineton  Irving' s  book  is  like  a  Dutch 
pidntin' ;  it  is  good,  Mcauseit  is  faithful;  the  mop  has 
the  right  numter  of  yarns,  and  each  yam  has  the  light 
number  of  twists,  (altliough  he  mistook  the  mop  of 
the  grandfiither  for  the  mop  of  the  man  of  the  present 
day,)  and  the  pewter  plates  are  on  the  kitchen  aresser, 
and  the  other  little  notions  are  all  there.  He  has  done 
the  most  that  coukl  be  done  for  them ;  but  the  painter 
desarvee  more  praise  than  the  subject. 

"  Why  is  it  every  man's  sketch  of  America  takes  1 
Do  you  suppose  it  is  the  sketches'?  No.  Do  you 
reckon  it  is  the  interest  we  create)  No.  Is  it  our  grand 
experiments  1  No.  They  don't  care  a  brass  button 
for  us,  or  our  country,  or  experiments  nother.  What 
is  It,  then  7  It  is  because  they  are  sketches  of  natur*. 
Natur*  in  every  grade  and  every  variety  of  form ;  from 
the  diver  plate  and  fork,  to  the  finger  aud  huntin' 
Icnife.  Our  artifishal  Britishers  laugh  at  that— they  are 
bad  copies,  that's  a  fact ;  I  give  them  up.  Let  them 
laugh  and  be  darned ;  but  istick  to  my  natur*,  and  I 
stump  them  to  produce  the  like. 

"They  are  considerable  large  print  are  the  Bull  fam- 
ily, said  he ;  you  can  read  them  by  moonlight.  In- 
deed their  faces  ain'  t  onlike  the  moon  in  a  gineral  way ; 
only  one  has  got  a  man  in  it,  and  the  other  hante 
always.  Itmntea  bright  face;  you  can  look  into  it 
without  winkin*.  It's  a  cloudy  one  here,  too,  especial- 
ly in  November ;  and  most  all  the  time  makes  you  ra- 
ther sad  and  solemcdy.  Yes,  John  is  a  moony  man, 
that's  a  fact,  and  at  the  full  a  little  queer  sometimes. 

"England  is  a  stupid  country  compared  to  our'n. 
Tfure  tt  no  variety  wkere  there  U  no  naiur'.  You  have 
dass  variety  here,  but  no  individuality.  They  are  in- 
sipid, and  call  it  periite.  The  men  dress  alike,  talk 
alike,  and  look  as  much  alike  as  Providence  wUl  let 
'am.  The  dab-houses  and  the  tailois  have  done  a  good 


deal  toward  this,  and  so  has  whiglsm  and  disaeat ;  for 
they  have  destroyed  distinctions. 

"  But  this  is  too  deep  for  me.  Ask  minister,  be  wiU 
tell  you  the  cause  ;  I  only  tell  you  the  fact. 

"  Dinin'  out  here  is  both  heavy  work  and  light  feed- 
in'.  It's  monstrous  stupid.  One  dinner,  like  one  rainy 
day,  (it's  rained  ever  since  I  been  here  a' most,)  is  like 
another ;  one  drawin'-room  like  another  drawln'-room ; 
one  peer's  entertainment,  in  a  general  way.  is  like  ano- 
ther peer's.  The  same  powdered,  liveriea,  lazy,  idle, 
good-for-nothin',  do-Httle,  stand-in-the-way-of-each- 
other,  useless  sarvants.  Same  pictura,  same  plate, 
same  fixin's,  same  don't-know-what-to-do-with-your- 
self-kinder-o'-lookin'-  master.  Great  folks  are  like  sreat 
folks,  merchants  like  marchants,  and  so  on.  It's  a 
pictur*,  it  looks  like  life,  but  it  tante.  The  animal  is 
tamed  here ;  he  isfieitter  than  the  wild  one,  but  he  hante 
the  spirit" 

STaAT  TOUCHES. 

"Lord,  how  extremes  meet  sometimes,  as  Minister 
says,  ffere^  now,  fashion  is  the  top  of  the  pot,  and 
that  pot  hangs  on  the  highest  hook  on  the  crane.  In 
America  natur*  can't  go  farther;  it's  the  reel  thing. 
Look  at  the  woman-kind,  now.  An  Indgin  gal,  down 
south,  goes  most  naked.  Well,  a  splendiferous  com- 
pany gal,  here,  when  she  is  full  dreseed^  is  only  half 
cmeredf  and  neither  of  'em  attract  you  one  might  or 
morsel.  We  dine  at  two  and  sup  at  seven ;  here  they 
lunch  at  two,  and  dine  at  seven.  The  words  are  difTe- 
rent,  but  they  are  identical  the  same." 

"Oh,  of  course,  it  is'nt  true,  he  said,  and  every 
Fnglishman  will  swear  it's  a  falsehood.  But  you  must 
not  expect  us  to  disbelieve  it,  nevertheless ;  for  your 
travelers  who  come  to  America,  pick  up  here  and  there 
some  absurd  untruth  or  another ;  or,  if  they  are  all 
picked  up  already,  invent  one;  and,  although  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  ready  to  take  their  bible  oaths 
it  is  a  bam,  yet  the  English  believe  this  one  false  wit- 
ness in  preference  to  the  whole  nation." 

"I  ain't  a  vain  man,  and  never  was.  You  know, 
squire,  I  hante  a  mossel  of  it  in  my  composition ;  no, 
if  you  were  to  look  at  me  with  a  ship's  glass  you 
would'nt  see  a  grease  spot  of  it  in  me.  I  don't  think 
any  of  us  Yankees  is  vain  people ;  it's  a  thing  don't 
grow  in  our  dlggins.  We  have  too  much  sense  in  a 
gineral  way  for  that ;  indeed,  if  we  wanted  any,  we 
could' nt  get  none  for  love  nor  money,  for  John  Bull 
has  a  monopoly  oi  it.  He  won't  open  the  trade.  It's 
a  home  market  he  looks  to,  and  the  best  of  It  is,  he 
thinks  he  hante  none  to  spare." 

The  racy  character  of  Judge  Haliborton's  last  and 
best  work  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  above  extracts. 
We  hope  it  is  a  pardonable  egotism  to  record  how  much 
we  have  been  both  pleased  and  pained  to  observe  how 
often  the  scene  of  his  best  stories,  told  in  illustration 
of  his  theme,  is  laid  In  BIains  !  We  were  "  pleased  " 
at  this  unconscious  acknowledgment  of  the  original 
Jack  Downing  source  whence  the  firet  IVuit  of  these 
admirable  and  deservedly  popular  writings  was  drawn, 
and  "pained"  that  our  own  careless  "  thunder  "  was 
more  completely  lost  to  us  than  ever  when  fashioned 
into  full-formed  bolts  by  a  hand  so  capable  to  wield 
them. 

Yet  such  is  often  the  fate  of  the  litereteur.  His 
mind,  like  the  stream  which  unconsciously  runs  over 
the  golden  mine,  disengages  at  times  the  rich  oar  be- 
low, and  beara  It  careless  onward  till  it  meets  some 
more  fortunate  eye,  some  more  favored  hand — some 
really  gifted  mortal  who  has  both  the  leisure  to  trace 
and  the  skill  to  work  the  wealth-bestowing  vein  which 
another  has  disclosed  to  him. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  "  the  change  for 
American  notes,"  which  will  be  found  to  ring  almost 
as  hard  as  the  generous  coin  which  our  friend,  Mr. 
Slick,  scattera  so  profusely.  We  may  observe,  before 
leaving  the  subject,  that  we  are  peifectly  aware  that 
some,  who  may  peruse  this  article,  will  lift  up  their 
hands  in  holy  honor  at  the  eztiacts  we  hava  alnadf 
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made,  and  those  we  are  aboat  to  begin ;  exclaiming  the 
while  against  what,  in  ladj-tike  phrase,  is  called  "  the 
bad  taste  of  this  spirit  of  reconcllcation."  RtamcUeation^ 
quotha 7— »we  reject  the  phrase!  DofiS  the  Bedouin 
"  reooncileate  "  with  the  assassin  who  thrusts  a  knife 
into  his  vitals,  even  while  partsking  of  Mb  mU  ?  How 
bitter— how  persecutingly  bitter  and  unsparing  has  been 
the  obliquy  of  this  people,  the  best  of  whose  writers 
knew  only  to  enter  our  houses,  to  sit  at  our  board,  to 
drink  of  our  cup,  to  be  feasted  and  fostered  by  us  like 
our  brethren,  only  to  return  home  and  bold  us  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  "Tes,  but  we  should  pass  over  these  things 
with  the  disdain  that  becomes  a  great  people."  Out 
upon  such  wretched  cant !  Is  " disdain"  then  the  fit- 
ting punishment  for  mme?— for  cbims,  we  say,  and 
Bay  it  unhesita  irgly.  For  next  to  that  wickedness 
which  robs  the  soul  of  its  belief  in  a  hereafter,  is  the 
social  outrage  upon  feeling  which  te  hes  the  heart 
that  hospitality  to  the  stranger  is  a  weakness— that  we 
must  doubt  the  honesty  of  our  fellow  man  who  comes 
to  us  from  a  foreign  shore,  and  open  our  doors  to  him 
at  the  peril  of  our  character. 

SNGUSH   AND  AMESICAlf  MAKXBB8. 

"  The  English  contend  that  there  is  not  in  the  United 
States  a  refinement  of  manners  equal  to  their  own- 
there  may  not  be  the  parade  of  it.  The  English  bow 
and  walk  differently  (they  say,  more  gracefully,)  they 
simper  and  small-talk  more,*  and  though  they  may 
flatter  ladies  more,  they  do  not  prize  them  so  much, 
while  the  treatment  of  our  sex  is  the  best  touchstone 
of  real  refinement  and  civilization.  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  absurd,  or  bolder  in  its  absurdity,  than 
for  travelers  to  assert,  while  they  admitted  the  irre- 
proachable character  of  American  ladies,  that  they  exer- 
cised little  influence  upon  society !  As  well  say  there 
was  much  sunshine  in  the  Sute  of  Georgia,  but  it  had 
little  effect  upon  the  produce  of  the  earth.  I  confess  I 
have  very  considerable  doubts  of  this  refinement  of 
manners  In  English  eentlemen,  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
son— it  is  not  rooted  in  them;  it  is  not  manifested 
when  they  are  not  under  conventional  restraint.  They 
muH  be  polite  and  forbearing  in  ladies'  society ;  but 
see  the  same  gentlemen  strolnnff  along  the  fashionable 
streets,  and  which  of  them  wifl  refrain  from  staring 
audaciously  at  every  stranger  lady  he  meets,  no  matter 
who  she  may  be ;  did  any  one  of  the  ladies  of  Queen 
Victoria's  court  venture  to  walk  out  unattended,  she 
would  be  subjected  to  this  vulgar  persecution.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  use  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  is  so 
very  frequent — ladies  cannot  walk  mrth  alone. 

I  have  heard  it  stated,  *  O  these  are  chiefly  the  man- 
nera  of  young  gentlemen ;  they  may  learn  better  as 
they  grow  older.'  Is  it  not  rather  a  novelty  to  advance 
youth  as  an  excuse  for  arrogant  impropriety  7  Where 
an  American  gentleman  would  qmctly  step  aside  to 
allow  a  lady  of  anv  condition  in  life  to  pass  without  an- 
noyance, an  English  gentleman  will  loiter  to  stare  per- 
tinaciously, and  to  his  full  satisfaction— ^«r  dissatisfac- 
rion  is  nothing  cared  about.  Which  Is  the  best  man- 
nered? To  say  that  they  are  not  Engllah  genUemai 
who  act  thus,  is  equivalent  to  saying  there  la  hardly 
an  English  gentleman  in  the  streets  of  London->-even 
in  the  streets  where,  from  the  number  of  clubhouses 
or  other  causes,  they  most  do  congregate.  Drawing- 
room  manners  seem  to  be  accounted  all-sufficient  for 
a  London  gentleman;  he  is  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  wnen  he  exchanges  the  wax- light  for  the 
open  air. 

Another  doctrine  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  passes  for  ortho- 
dox, that  a  royal  court  and  a  titled  aristocracy  tend  to 
the  refinement  of  all  classes,  down  to  the  lowest ;  that 
their  refinement  influences  all  manner  of  men.  This, 
I  think,  is  one  of  the  many  dogmas  here, 

*WhfMerltrht 
BaMi  not  la  aatlva  eolon  wlih  the  mith.' 

At  any  rate,  there  seems  but  the  horn  of  a  dilemma 
for  tboae  who  have  faith  ia  this  BngUshondtnce.    The 


lowest  classes  in  tliis  kioedom  are  coarse,  brutal,  and 
stupid  bejTond  those  of  the  United  States,  so  that  either 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  vaunted  re- 
finement should  duly  reach  the  poorest  plebeians,  or 
(more  probably)  that  it  exists  not  in  vigor  enougti  to 
do  so.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  much-extoUed 
attiibute  of  British  aristocracy  is  but  conventional 
gentility,  a  mere  surftoe  of  eleeanoe ;  because  consistent 
refinement  is  not  shown  in  the  gentlemen's  manners, 
while  their  favorite  place  of  amusement  is  often  remark- 
able for  the  opposite  of  true  refinement— it  yields  but  a 
vulgar  joy." 

MSDDLBSOMB  DISPOSXTIOIt. 

"Of  the  fondness  of  the  English  for  foreign  griev- 
ances one  should  not  speak  too  severely ;  it  may  be  but 
the  sort  of  feeling  honest  Rip  Van  Winkle  had,  for  Rip 
was  fond  of  attending  to  anybody's  business  nth^ 
than  his  own.  To  be  sure,  one  cannot  but  wonder  that 
so  little  is  thought  of  the  cry  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  more  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals ;  and  so  ranch 
of  the  wants  of  rather  dubious  people,  who  dwell  or 
roam  by  the  Nile  or  Niger;  it  may  be  thought  strange^ 
I  say,  that  they  who  wish  to  instruct  the  natives  of 
Nubia,  may  not  care  to  teach  the  dwellers  in  Lan- 
cashire; but  it  may  be  contended,  also,  that  Nubia  is^ 
or  should  be,  the  better  for  them,  and  Lancashire  can 
be  none  the  worse.  The  Americans  have  their  foreLpi 
schools  and  missions,  but  they  care,  and  amply,  for 
home  instruction  firet.  I  would  not  be  thought  anxious 
to  censure  too  freely  the  sometimes  rather  theatrical 
displays  in  Exeter  Hall  touching  these  foreign  matters. 
Mr.  N.  accounts  for  them  by  saying  that  there  ia  here 
(so  with  us)  a  laiige  class  of  young  ladies  who  con- 
scientiously abjure  as  sinful  the  pleasures  of  the  ball- 
room  or  the  theatre ;  and  as  it  really  appeare  a  necessity 
of  our  nature  to  have  tome  enjoyment  or  excitement*, 
Exeter  Hall  serves  occasionally  for  an  assembliMNtoia 
and  a  stage.  We  must  not  searching^y  inquire,  *  Whaf  a 
in  a  name  T  " 

LOVE  OF  cotmrav. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  abstract  love  of  country  flourish- 
es in  England ;  and  it  may  be  true  that  were  any  great 
demand  made  upon  the  virtue,  the  patriotism,  the  ae{^ 
(Unial  of  the  people,  the  utmost  danser  to  the  state 
might  be  apprehended :  for,  instead  of  these  qualities^, 
there  might  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  proaperoua 
the  curse  of  prosperity,  heartlessness ;  in  the  mass  of 
the  middle  classes,  deep-rooted  and  most  robust  selfish- 
ness; and  in  the  poor,  ignorance,  and  its  constant 
comrade,  recklessness.  But  this  is  to  pat  a  very  ex- 
treme case." 

CLBANUNBSS. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  London  at  all  compaiable  to 
the  Croton  Aqueduct.  The  London  waterworks  are 
no  doubt  very  suiprisinir;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen ;  the  water  aiinks  mto  the  dty,  as  it  were,  in  a 
surreptitious  manner.  Public  fountains  are  almost 
unknown:  the  few  there  are  beinir  so  paltry  that  a 
Frenchman  pitied  the  water  degraded  to  their  use  1  He 
was  probably  fresh  from  Vers^Ues.  In  some  districta 
there  are  complainto  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  that 
it  is  unfit  for  any  purposes  but  those  of  cooking  or 
washing ;  this  might  have  been  remedied  long  aso  did 
not  80  many  believe  that  water  could  be  wanted  for  no 
other  purposes." 

OtrHFTIOK. 

"  I  was  once  remarking  how  free  England  was  from 
destructive  beasts.  *Yes,'  said  a  lady  present,  *and 
England  is  free  from  another  thing— slaves !'  At  least, 
thought  I,  for  I  very  rarely  argue,  unless  by  post,  they 
do  not  call  them  by  that  name  in  this  country.  I  have 
heard  silly  remarks  about  slavery  from  London  ladies^ 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  ouestion.  Hrs.  Trollope,  in  a. 
fit  of  unaccustomed  candor,  has  penned  this  pssaage  r 

**  *I  have  listened  to  much  dull  and  heavy  conversa- 
tion in  America,  but  rarely  to  any  that  I  could  striciljr 
call  silly  (if  I  except  the  every-where  privileged  daa» 
of  very  young  ladies).' 

"  It  is  true  the  novelist  labon  hard  afterward,  hy 
narrating  foolish  talk,  to  prove  the  reverse  of  her  own 
assertion,  still  she  ought  to  have  all  honor  for  thla 
admissioD,  whether  made  through  thoughtleesneaa 
or  inadvertency,  or  not.  I  cannot  oonsdentiottaly  aay 
so  mueh  of  Eagiiah  oonvanstkHu^  even  with  the  ex- 
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cepdon  made.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  Mrs. 
a  lady  of  what  Mrs.  T.  would  call  high  standing,  '  If 
the  United  S  tates  were  as  veil  wooded  as  England  ?  Her 
two  eldest  daughters/  she  added,  *had  a  little  debate 
on  the  subject,  and  as  the  younger  children's  governess 
was  absent,  she  could  not  be  referred  to.' " 

SEPVDIATION. 

"  I  have  heard  of  one  of  those  schoolmasters,  who 
did  not  exitbse  his  scholars,  or,  rather,  the  boys  com- 
mitted to  his  care  (for  there  was  small  scholarship  in 
the  case,)  to  any  ill  that  flesh  may  be  heir  to  from 
over-feedirttf,  but  nevertheless  attributed  all  their  ail- 
ments, bodily  or  mental,  to  their  gluttony;  colds  or 
fevers,  dulness  or  impudence,  it  still  was  gluttony. 
One  day  a  poor  boy  broke  his  lee  out  of  doors^  and  was 
carried  to  the  master :  *  Ay,  lad,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  al- 
ways told  you  this ;  a  broken  leg— all  owing  to  your 
gluttony.'  And  so  aU  the  evils  of  England  or  America 
are  charged  by  the  shortsighted  in  botn  countries  upon 
the  devoted  heads  of  aristocracy  and  democracy — ^giut- 
tons  both,  if  we  believe  such  sciibes,  in  their  appetite 
for  wrong. 

"How  is  the  evil  to  be  attributed  to  these  antagon- 
istic causes,  if  it  be  the  same  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  7 
*  Repudiation,'  for  instance  ?  The  bank  of  England,  in 
>  the  recollection  of  many  not  very  old  people,  •  repu- 
diated,' cash  payments;  and  this,  I  heard,  was  by  direct 
order  from  the  government  issued  on  a  Sabbath-day ! 
To  be  sure  I  also  hoard  this  corrected  to  '  the  Lord's 
Day,'  which  certainly  mends  the  matter.  The  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  promised, 
in  very  intelligible  print,  to  pay  a  pound,  or  so  many 
pounds,  on  demand,  for  value  received.  When  the 
demand  was  made  how  was  it  complied  with?  Not 
by  payment  in  specie,  for  the  acknowledged  receipt  of 
value ;  but  by  another  promise  to  pay,  on  cleaner  and 
oncrumpled  paper.  Perhaps  this  was  not  exaetty  what 
is  now  called  *  repudiation;'  it  seems  to  me,  moreover, 
that  when  the  British  rulers,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  re- 
duced the  rate  of  interest  from  five  to  three  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  they  *■  repudiated'  a  part  of  the  engagement 
to  which jpubhc  faith  was  pledged,  and  this  in  Mdition 
to  the  refusal  to  pay  in  specie.  I  am  sorry  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith  had  occasion  to  write  his  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  non-payment  of  interest  due  on  the 
money  borrowed  from  this  country  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Britannia^  a  pleasant  and  clever 
paper  generally,  attributed  this  *  repudiation,'  as  it  is 
t(M>  commqnly  called,  to  democracy  1  In  former  years, 
when  the 'interest  was  regularly  paid,  to  what  was  tluU 
to  be  attributed?  Pennsylvania  was  as  democratic 
then.  The  ancient  monarchies  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
do  not  pay  their  debts,  principal  or  interest,  to  this 
country — democracy  agiiin,  I  suppose.  Other  states 
of  the  American  Union  are  punctual  in  their  payments : 
are  not  they  democratic  ?" 

GCOGRAFHT. 

"  I  told  you  before  how  ignorant  were  very  many  of 
the  English  about  America.  Mr.  Wilderton  and  his 
ftmily,  confident  in  my  BnglWiism,  sometimes  spor- 
tively turn  the  conversation  to  Yankee  topics  wnen 
any  one  is  present  who  does  not  know  I  am  a  native 
of  America.  The  other  day  a  young  lady,  with  voice 
and  complexion  alike  raised,  told  us  how  she  had  been 
reading  some  missionary  tracts,  and  then  exclaimed 
against  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  American  govern- 
ment upon  the  poor  heathen— the  benighted  Indians. 
We  soon  found  that  she  had  ingeniously  gathered  all 
Indians  (and  it  is  so  very  vague  and  general  a  term) 
into  one  grand  aggregate,  and  imputed  the  suflTerings 
and  wrongs  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  Australia,  and 
North  and  South  America,  all  to  our  government !  By 
what  mental  process  she  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  there  is  sometimes  an  in- 
genuity even  in  ignorance.  This  young  lady  was  very 
pious,  truly  so  I  may  not  doubt,  but  her  piety  was  too 
obtrusive,  too  much  in  the  style  we  heard  a  negro  call 
<talkee  religion.'  Mr.  Wilderton,  very  gently  and 
kindly,  that  she  might  not  be  again  so  preposterous, 
pointed  oat  to  her  the  little  mistake  into  which  her 
deficiency  In  geographical  science  had  led  her,  when 
she  fervently  thanked  Ood  her  knowledge  was  not  *of 
thU  world.'  Assuredly  it  is  not. 
"  Another  young  lady  thought  a  country  without  a 


king  or  queen  must  be  so  <ftiZf— all  princes  are  so  witty- 
thai  dulness  is  unknown  within  their  circle;  and  when 
she  found  America  had  not  always  been  a  republic,  she 
asked  who  got  the  crown  jewels  the  kings  must  iiave 
had  in  the  old  times !" 

"Even  Intelligent  persons  in  England  appear  to 
believe  that  a  system  of  harshness,  rapacity,  and  in- 
justice is  pursued  toward  the  aboriginal  Indians  by  the 
authorities  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
contrary  I  believe  to  be  the  case.  Few  here  appear  to 
know  that  the  amount  paid  annually  by  our  government 
to  each  Indian  within  the  territories  of  the  Republic,  in 
greater  than  the  average  amount  of  all  taxes  paid  to  the 
state  by  a  subject  of  Prussia;  that  is,  each  Indian  re- 
cwoes  more  from  our  government  than  each  Prussian 
poifs  to  his;  this  appears  from  an  estimate  prepared 
from  official  reports  for  a  Prussian  periodical.  Another 
thing  appears  clear  enough  to  me,  that  the  English  do 
not  like  to  be  undeceived  in  their  erroneous  estimate  of 
American  wrong-doings." 

THE  MAINE  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

"  llieir  boundaries  are  the  same.  One  old  lady, 
who  is  prouder  of  her  horses  than  of  her  wealth,  her 
high  birth,  her  fair  daughters,  or  her  jewels,  (indeed 
her  horses,  matchless  though  well  matched,  are  the 
immediate  jewels  of  her  soul,)  expressed  to  me  great 
satisfaction  "  that  the  Boundary  Question  was  settled 
at  last,  for  it  must  have  been  so  unpleasant  when  tra- 
veling to  find  your  coachman  trespassing  on  a  wrong 
or  disputed  road,  and  having  to  turn  back,  perhaps — 
so  trying  to  the  horses !'  The  good  lady  would  find  It 
trying  enough  to  her  horses  were  they  on  the  fi-ontiers 
of  Maine!"  •  •  •  " Many  of  the  English  are  so 
apt  to  look  upon  this  Boundary  dispute  as  upon  a  de> 
bateable  line  (debatcable  enough  it  has  beien,  to  be 
sure)  between  two  of  their  own  counties  or  paiishes : 
they  are  so  generally  a  people  who  travel  not  out  of 
themselves,  and  judge  all  matters  by  their  preconceiv- 
ed notions  of  familiar  things.  If  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  be  mentioned,  they  seem  to  have 
a  vague  notion  of  a  transatlantic  Wales.  Not  that  the 
many  oracles  of  this  uninformed,  unlettered  class  will 
scruple  judgment  upon  American  questions — (at  from 
it ;  ttiey  will  even  declare  they  can  prove  their  opinions 
upon  Yankee  topics  to  be  correct.  This  it  rather  like 
what  the  engravers  call  *  a  proof  before  UUen.*  **  *  * 
"  One  can  no  more  help  noticing  it  (ignorance)  than 
a  person  bent  on  a  pleasant  pedestiian  excursion  can 
avoid  being  watchful  of  the  weather."    •    •    • 

"  A  lady  once  expressed  to  me  her  commiseratlott 
that  I  was  returning  to  a  city  so  pestered  with — ^what 
think  you?  Ratsf  No!  Moschetoes?  No— Alli- 
gators 1" 

LOVE. 

*'  Tho  scandal-monger,  man,  accuses  English  ladies 
of  being  inveterate  husband  hunters ;  but  the  same  is- 
commonly  said  of  the  ladies  of  other  countries,  though 
the  unique  gallantry  of  the  French  forms  an  honorable 
exception.  In  my  opinion,  any  young  lady  herC)  no 
matter  how  plain,  may  readily  win  an  English  hue- 
band,  if  she  can  and  will,  adroitly  and  continuously, 
flatter  his  self  love.  He  cannot  resist  such  evidence 
of  sound  judgment,  acute  observation,  and  power  of 
discourse ;  he  lends  his  pleased  ear,  and  then  offere 
his  most  precious  self.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  true 
wealthy  Englishman  in  love,  that  is,  honestly,  disin- 
terestedly and  passionately.  An  Englishman  in  love ! 
Was  a  monumental  statue  ever  in  axever?" 

CONDITION  OF  WOMEN. 

"  In  no  country  in  the  worid,  so  wretchedly  as  in 
England,  can  a  young  woman,  reared  so  as  to  tie  unfit- 
ted for  domestic  service,  support  herself  safely  or  hon- 
orably ;  if  she  have  not  accomplishments,  many  and 
akowt/  enough  to  obtain  her  the  situation  of  governess, 
I  do  not  know  what  she  can  do  to  earn  bread  and  wa- 
ter. The  English  profess  to  regret  this,  and  %8e\on 
leurs  regies,"  see  no  means  of  altering  it,  and  so  pro- 
nounce it  impossible;  they  make  not  a  single  effort  to 
amend  the  matter,  and  cry  '  impossible,* '  impossible !' 
An  Englishman  would  pronounce  it  *  impossible '  to  re- 
lieve his  starving  foster-mother,  as  he  was  on  his  way* 
to  purchase  a  pipe  of  port  of  some  curious  vintage  to 
be  bottled  for  the  revelry  of  after  years—*  impossible  !* 
How  is  it  known  to  be  *  impossible  V    Gaslights  and 
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steam  veMels  were  at  first  proaounced  '  impossiMe.' 
Nay,  the  eslabUshraent  of  Cnristianity  itselr  was  de- 
clared 'impos^bie'  by  the  misbelievers,  the  evil-doers, 
the  credulous,  in  many  gods  and  goddesses  of  old.  Im- 
possible 1    How  English  adjectives  are  misused !" 

LOVB  OF  MOVXT. 

<*I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Dickon's 
acuteness  could  be  led  to  think,  as  from  the  spirit  ra- 
ther than  the  letter  of  his  work,  one  must  conclude  he 
does  think,  that  Mammon  is  as  much  s  god  in  Ame- 
rica as  in  Britain.  *  The  golden  calf  they  worship  at 
Boston,'  says  he,  *  is  a  pigmy  compared  with  the  gttnt 
effigies  set  up  in  other  paru  of  that  vast  counting- 
house  which  ues  beyond  the  Atlantic ;'  he  might  have 
added,  and  less  than  a  babe^pigmy  compared  with  that 
before  which  London  bows  the  knee-— bows  the  knee? 
It  is  hx  more  than  that,  it  is  a  prostration  of  the  entire 
man.  *  Mammon '  is  the  *  Love '  of  the  English,  and 
to  his  worship  in  this  his  capital,  Campbell's  Unes  may 
be  truly  applied  : 

*  HsRC  ia  the  empire  of  hl«  perfect  bite. 
And  HSBS  he  ia  a  God  indeed  divine.* 

The  mere  possession  of  unusual  and  useless  money 
calls  forth  tne  adoration  of  the  Englishman :  I  am 
grieved  to  add,  too  often  of  the  Enelishwomsn.  Even 
very  young  ladies  will  prefer  a  rich  nusband,  be  he  fool 
or  braggart,  to  an  amiable  and  intelligent  one  with  lit- 
tle more  than  a  competancy.    How  often  have  I  heard 

it  said,  '  Miss is  a  fortunate  girl :  she's  going  to  be 

married  to  Mr. ,  and  he  is  very  rich,  while  her  for- 
tune is  a  small  one.'  '  Yes.  but  is  he  not  a  passionate, 
rirrelsome  sot,  and  more  than  twice  her  ase  7'  *  All 
t  may  be,  but  then— thirty  thousand  pounds.'  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

EGOTISM. 

"You  think,  if  the  English  knew  the  strictures  pas- 
sed upon  them  by  foreigners,  by  quick-witted  French- 
men, especially,  they  would  be  surprised  and  hurt; 
'  not  a  jot,  not  a  jot ;'  they  would  attribute  all  blame  to 
envy  or  malace ;  all  praise  they  would  consider  becom- 
ing, but  faint ;  and  let  a  general  character  of  an  Eng- 
lishman be  never  so  true,  not  one  would  cry,  '  That  was 
levelled  at  me.'  TVuy  smart  at  satire  1  T%ey  amend 
because  of  friendly  rebuke !  How  little  do  you  know 
what  self-conceit  really  is.  Many  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, poets  or  preachers,  tell  them  of  their  faults  full 
freely,  and  not  one  becomes  less  a  thing  of  nanowness 
or  assumption  of  self.  The  way  in  which  children 
spell  the  firat  personal  pronoun  is  the  vexy  motto  of  a 
southern  Briton  :  <  I,  by  itself,  /." 

onrsBOsmr  or  PSSLiite. 

"  The  English  laugh  at  the  Americans  for  being  sen- 
sitive to  satire,  or,  as  it  is  sometime  elegantly  worded, 
*  so  thin-skinned ;'  and  if  It  were  so,  does  it  not  show 
a  kindly,  filial  love  of  country,  unknown  to  the  phleg- 
matic Englishman  1  '  A  generous  people  wouki  respect 
rather  than  wish  to  irritate  the  patriot's  feeling,  which 
felt  wounded,  when 

*Seorafiil  Jeer, 
Miapriaed  the  lead  he  loved  ao  dear.* 

But  the  nationality  of  the  Americans,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Scotch  are  alike  censured  bv  a  people  who  care 
too  much  for  themselves  individually  to  care  for  their 
country  or  their  kind 
It  is  a  Scottish  man,  and  a  poet,  who  asks, 

*  Breathea  there  a  man  with  lonl  ao  dead 

Who  never  to  himaelf  haa  aaid, 
Thia  ia  my  own  aiy  native  land.' 

How  the  London  people  who  have  read  the  lay,  must 
have  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  minstrel !" 

CONCEIT. 

"  Truly  one  ought  to  have  a  temper  as  imperturbable 
as  Franklin's  to  hear  patientlv  the  absurd  remarks  the 
Briti8K,make  upon  the  United  States.  I  could  not  have 
believed  such  ignorance  existed :  it  must  be  that  well- 
informed  men  are  generally  less  common  in  this  coun- 
trv  than  at  home.  Here  are  hundreds  of  thousands, 
with  ample  means  and  leisure,  whose  reading  Is  con- 
fined to  the  newspapers ;  but  let  me  correct  the  broad 
assertion,  I  ought  to  have  said  to  certain  portions  of 
certain  newspapers.  Yet  one  of  this  class  will  deliver 
bis  judgment  upon  America  in  a  manner  which  shows 


he  oonsidera  that  what  lu  says  is  dediive ;  there  ia,  or 
should  be,  no  appeal :  he  has  spoken. 

"  Self-conceit  is  more  meat  and  drink  to  these  Eng- 
lishmen than  *  to  sees  clown'  was  to  Touchstone; 
they  have  a  vague  notion  about  America,  and  Indians^ 
and  General  Washington,  and  there  being  neither  kin^ 
nor  lords,  and  the  storming  of  Q^uebec,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Caroline,  and  the  loss  of  the  President !  But 
as  to  the  vast  resources  of  our  country,  the  nature  of 
her  laws  and  institutions,  of  her  cities  rising  amid  pri- 
meval forests,  of  the  cspabilitles  of  her  riven  and  bays;, 
of  the  love  or  freedom  in  her  children  (which  love,  men 
say,  is  the  parent  of  all  the  best  virtues  that  can  adorn 
a  stateV— of  these  things  they  know  nothing. 

"  Talk  to  one  of  these  persons  about  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  he  will  immediately  speak 
of  flf  anchester,  where  he  has  a  cousin  worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  (not  dollars,  mind,)  a  manuiac^ 
turer  driving  a  roaiing  trade;  (roarinff  enough,  if  tlie 
clatter  of  a  thousand  wheelscaneffectltO  mention  one 
of  those  matchless  prairies  in  the  Far  West,  (a  noble 
sight,  though  Box  imm  disappointed,)  and  my  gentle- 
man, as  soon  as  he  is  made  to  undentand  what  a  prai- 
rie is,  turns  the  conversation  to  Salisbury  Plain,  or  the 
moon  of  Scotland !" 

SANK. 

"Robespierre  described  himself  ss  M'esdavede  la 
liberte ;'  and  I  know  one  American,  al  UomL,  whom  the 
designation  suits,  (the  Frenchman  should  have  said  *  le 
tyren,'  not  Tesclave'.)  Your  thriving  Englishman  is 
the  slave  to  aristocratic  distinctions ;  and  sometimea  at 
these  charity  dinnere  he  is  nodded  to  by  *  his  Qraoe  ;' 
perhaps  *  my  Lord '  condescends  to  take  wine  with  him, 
and  he  at  once  sees  the  excellence  of  havlmr  a  class 
privileged  because  rocked  in  coroneted  ciBues,  and 
learns  to  despise  the  simplicity  of  a  republic  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  real  aristocracy  in  their  ariect 
circles  amuse  themselves  no  little  at  the  expense  of 
these  bourgeoia  geniUkommt-^a  supple  where  rank  Is 
concerned,  if  not  as  simple,  as  Mons.  Jourdsin,  when 
that  worthj  worehipper  of  the  great  believed  that  he 
was  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  the  Gtand 
Turk." 

AMlASfUTT. 

"The  English  rarely  open  their  mouths  for  any  pur- 
pose but  to  eat  and  drink  while  they  travel.  I  found 
this  the  case,  not  only  in  this  short  trip,  but  in  mv  jour- 
ney to  the  North,  and  elsewhere ;  they  are  as  fond  of 
taciturnity  as  the  Americans  are  of  tobacco;  and,  far 
my  single  self,  I  cannot  see  the  good  of  either.  Many 
an  American  will  sit  *  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fancy'  vrith  his  weed,  but  he  never  forseu  the 
attendons  doe  to  the  other  sex  ;  while  an  Englishman 
sits  'wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings,'  forgetful  or  ne- 
glectful ot  everything  but  himself; 

*  Aad  with  each  breath  he  draws,  he  aeema  *t  tnhale 
Gloom  thrice  diatill'd  ;* 

but  he  dispenses  with  the  potent  weed.  I  care  not  to 
dwelfupon  this  subject;  but  It  really  appeare  that  the 
main  discovery  which  clever  men  have  croased  the  At- 
lantic to  make,  and  which  ladies  have  carefully  recorded 
in  their  diaries,  is,  that  the  Americans— I  must  use  the 
vemacular--spit.  Were  I  ssked  a  national  character- 
istic of  Englishmen,  I  should  say  they— sulk." 

"  I  am  told  the  English  nuan  (more  good  intentioBi^ 
more  masses  of  pavement)  to  testify  as  respectful  a  re- 
gard as  the  Americans ;  if  it  be  so,  certsinl/  their  way 
of  doing  it  is  full  of  oddness  and  oiiginahty.  Better 
the  Yankee  inquisitlveness,  of  which  travelers  com- 
plain, than  utter  and  contemptuous  silence;  better  *  an 
imbodied  inquiry,'  an  animated  note  of  interrogation 
with  the  twist  in  the  mind,  than  the  surly  mascuMiie 
selfishness  I  have  so  oAen  met  with  here.  I  am  incli- 
ned to  think  Englishmen  consider  their  repulsiveneaa 
a  becoming,  and  even  national  attribute — a  sort  of  birth- 
right. Esau's  example  has  not  been  followed ;  thia 
personal  property  is  rarely  disposed  of,  but  is  handed 
down  intact  from  father  to  son.  The  English  appear  to 
regard  the  ^petitt  aouu,'  the  attention  ladies  are  taught 
to  expect  in  society  as  a  tax  upon  their  time  and  speech, 
and  like  a  tax  thev  pav  it — that  is,  grudgingly,  or  not 
at  all  if  they  can  fielp  it.  When  do  you  see  sratuilotts 
politeness  extended  to  age — wkan  tc  ptvtrty  T* 
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wMff  nm.  11  wee)  of  courae,  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  a  strangely  mfted  ledv  aboald  be  eo  eanJy  conten- 
ted with  her  cavtiiers  aa  those  who  were  not  gifted  at 
aO ;  tnd  Sibyl,  reiy  properly,  allowed  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  ehe  despbed  the  whole  race.  She  Ilkewiae 
allowed  It  to  be  underetood  that,  the  world  beinc  by  no 
means  good  enough  for  her,  ehe  conceired  the  beat  ao- 
4ileCy  it  aflbided  to  be  her  own  wUiul  cogitations ;  and 
lliat  she  meant  to  pass  the  whole  of  her  piettv  lift  in 
liDlitnde  and  meditation.  People  cotyectured  that  she 
ivas  in  love,  and  too  proud  to  show  it  {  and  Sibyl  sur* 
▼ot.  I.— No.  23. 
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•»M<»AMiMii9ueriiQgerB,  "and  so  you  have  brought 

your  valor  back  to  besiege  my  citadel  again." 

**  Sweet  arrogance !  is  it  not  the  day  three  thousand 
years  on  which  we  parted ;  and  did  I  not  promise  to  be 
here  at  sunset  T' 

"  I  believe  you  threatened  me  that  vou  would.  Prayy 
have  you  run  away  from  battle  to  be  as  good  as  your 

wd?" 

"  And  pray,  did  you  always  consider  it  a  threat,  or 
did  you  tell  me  that  this  grotto  should  be  your  herinl* 
tage  till  ray  return  V* 
^Andpray,  i6ratfalidtlme,do  not  ba  fatptisldTe^  . 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  tanght;      And  how  to  draw  the  pictore  of  a  thoti(;ht. 


Orifl&al. 
LAU8   DEO. 

BT  LAWaiSICB    LABSBS. 

AunoBTT  Father !  Unfrersal  Ood ! 

At  whof«  oommand  ereation  tprang  to  light, 
Bow  can  we  cast  oar  mortal  eyes  abroad, 

And  view  tht  msrveloos  majesty  and  might, 
Nor  feel  our  hearts  expand  with  holy  love 
Toward  him  who  formed  the  lion  and  the  dove. 

When  erst  this  glolM  was  but  a  shapelem  ball, 
Void,  without  form,  and  darkness  covered  all, 
*Tbou  from  his  throne  the  dasky  Caos  hurled, 
And  light  celestial  beamed  o*er  all  the  world. 

Fadier !  to  thee,  when  shades  are  on  tfie  eorth, 
And  hush*d  each  loond  of  revelry  and  mhth, 
Msn*s  fervent  prayer  ascends :  tboc  knows't  his  heart— 
The  temple  whence  his  holiest  feelings  start, 
And  TBOO  disdaicest  not  his  prayers  to  hear, 
If  they  but  rise  devoted  and  sincere. 
Even  Nature  joins  her  voice,  and  helps  to  raise 
'The  song  of  univeisal  love  and  prsiro ; 
The  feathered  warbler  from  the  leafy  tree, 
Pours  forth  its  richest  melody  to  tbbb  ; 
Th'  impetoons  torrent  Joins  the  swelling  tfiroog^ 
And  adds  its  thondw  to  the  anthem-song ; 
H^jestic  Ocean  »  shakes  his  frothy  mane," 
Coiehes  ttie  echo  and  repeats  again, 
^11  all  creation  swells  the  choir  m  sing 
The  everlasting  praise  of  Heaven's  King ! 
Thus  unm  tbbi,  O  God !  great  praise  is  given 
3y  all  on  earth,  and  all  the  hosts  of  Heaven. 

Ovr  Hettvealy  Father !  when  man  steps  astray, 
Oufcle  THOU  his  feet— direct  anew  his  way, 
Nor  let  him  wander  fkr  In  Error's  mase, 
A  slave  to  Folly  and  her  loresome  ways. 
Implant  within  his  heort  a  pamion  meek. 
To  love  Religion,  and  her  paths  to  seek ; 
That,  when  his  end  shall  come,  his  soul  may  fly 
To  hold  communion  with  the  Just  on  high. 
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by  MX88  JKW8BVBT. 

I  WISH  I  eould  deBcribe  the  youn^  httAf  Sib3rl.  She 
-^ns  rathet  tall  than  otikerwise,  and  her  head  was  car- 
ried with  a  to8»  of  the  prettiest  pride  I  ever  saw ;  in 
tnith,  there  was  a  supernatural  grace  in  her  figure,  by 
which  she  was  in  duty  bound  to  be  more  lofty  in  her 
demeanor  than  other  people.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  pure, 
dark  haxel,  and  seemed  to  wander  fVom  the  earth  as 
though  they  were  surpiised  how  they  happened  to  drop 
out  of  the  skies;  and  the  sweet,  high  and  mighty 
fHtchery  that  sported  round  her  threatening  lips,  inspired 
one  with  a  wonderful  disposition  to  fall  dov^n  and  wor- 
filiip  her.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that 
vuch  a  strangely  oiAed  lady  should  be  so  eaialy  conten- 
ted with  her  cavaliers  as  those  who  were  not  giAed  at 
all ;  and  Sibyl,  very  properiy,  allowed  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  she  despised  the  whole  race.  She  likewise 
■allowed  it  to  be  underatood  that,  the  world  being  by  no 
means  good  enough  for  her,  she  conceived  the  Sisst  so- 
*dety  it  aflbided  to  be  her  own  wUfu)  eogitadons ;  and 
Hiat  she  meant  to  pass  the  whole  of  her  pretty  life  In 
•aolitnde  and  meditation.  People  conjectured  that  she 
iras  in  love,  and  (oo  proud  to  abow  it ;  and  SU»yl  mir- 
^     Tm:.  I.— No.  83. 


mieed  that  they  were  vastly  impertinent,  and,  by  n<^ 
means  worth  satisfying. 

There  was  a  nmali  grotto  by  the  lake  that  wound  be- 
fore the  old  arched  windows  of  the  hall :  a  world  of 
fine  foliage  was  matted  fantastioaUv  above  and  around 
it,  so  as  to  exclude  every  intruder  but  the  king-fieher> 
who  plunged,  meteor-like,  on  his  golden  prey,  and  vaa- 
ished  in  the  shade  before  he  was  well  seen ;  and  aa 
endless  variety  of  woodbines  leaped  from  branch  to 
branch,  swinging  their  dewy  tendrils  in  the  air,  aod 
showering  fragrance  upon  the  green  moss  beneath,  or 
stealing  round  the  rustic  pinnacles,  like  garlands  twina4 
by  Cupid  for  his  favorite  hidiBsr  place.  It  was  in  this 
choice  retreat  that  the  Lady  Sibyl  chose  to  forset  the 
world  in  which  she  was  bom,  and  imagine  that  for 
which  she  seemed  to  have  been  created ;  and  in  thl« 
mood,  without  manifesting  any  particular  syroptomg 
of  exhaustion,  excepting  that  she  had  grown  a  little 
paler  and  more  slender,  she  continued  for  three  whole 
years. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  her  reaolution — sheknevr 
it  was  the  third,  because  the  said  resolution  hapeeneA 
to  have  been  made  on  the  same  day  that  her  wild  coe* 
sin,  who  had  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Childe 
Wilful,  chose  for  his  departure  to  the  wars — on  the 
third  anniversary,  as  on  all  other  days,  Sibyl  agafai 
tripped  down  the  chase  to  live  in  paradise  till  tea-tune^ 
but,  not  as  on  other  days;  the  noble  summer  sunset 
seemed  to  have  stidned  her  cheek  with  a  kindred  hue^ 
Ere  she  reached  her  wilderness,  she  looked  back,  agidii 
and  again,  at  the  hall,  slackened  her  pace  that  it  might 
nof  aj>pear  hurried,  and  gazed  as  Ion?  upon  the  swane 
and  water-lilies  as  though  they  reuly  occupied  her 
thoughts.  Meanwhile,  the  flower  of  the  fox-hunting 
chivalry  were  carousing  with  her  father  in  the  banquet^ 
Ing-room,  and  flourishing  their  glasses  to  her  healthb 
The  most  mighty  and  censorious  dames  of  the  land 
were  seen  stalling  up  and  down  the  terrace,  as  stately 
and  as  stiff  as  the  peacocks  dipped  out  of  the  yew* 
frees  at  either  end  of  it.  Sibyl  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  despising  them,  and  was  half  afraid  that  her 
desertion  wontd  be  thought  strange.  As  she  etood  Ir* 
resolute  whether  to  go  on  or  turn  back,  she  was  start- 
led by  a  voice  close  by,  and  the  blood  leaped  in  a  dewier 
cdmson  to  her  cheek. 

'*  Sibyl  !-^ear  Sibyl !"  it  exclaimed,  "  wilt  thou  oomeu 
or  must  I  fetch  thee,  before  the  whole  posse  of  them  V* 

Sibyl  tossed  her  head  and  laughed;  and,  with  an 
agitated  look,  which  was  meant  to  be  indiflerent,  strol- 
led carelessly  into  the  shade,  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  intruder  from  putting  his  threat  Into  execution. 
He  was  a  light,  well  made  cavalier,  ^Ith  black  mou- 
staches and  ringlets,  and  a  high-bom  eye  andforehead^ 
which  could  have  looked  almost  as  proud  as  Sibyl'a. 
As  for  his  accomplishments,  the  fine  Frenchified  slash* 
ing  of  his  costume,  and  the  courageous  ntanner  ia 
which  he  assaulted  a  lady's  hand,  be^ke  him  a  woo- 
der. 

"And  so,  my  gallant  cousin,"  said  Sibyl,  with  a 
voice  which  was  a  little  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  feefale 
etfort  to  extricate  her  fingers,  "  and  so  you  have  brought 
your  valor  back  to  besiege  my  citadel  again." 

'*  Sweet  arrogance !  is  it  not  the  day  three  thousand 
years  on  which  we  parted ;  and  did  I  not  promise  to  be 
here  at  sunset  1" 

"  I  believe  you  threatened  me  that  you  would.  Pray, 
liave  you  run  away  from  battio  to  be  as  good  as  your 
wofdr 

"And  pray,  did  you  always  consider  it  a  threat,  or 
did  you  tell  me  that  this  grotto  should  be  your  hmat' 
tage  till  my  return  T' 

^*  And  pray,  for  a  tUrd  time,  do  net  be  futpilsttlre^ 
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AQd  trouble  yourself  to  let  go  my  hand,  and  sit  down 
on  that  seat  over  the  way,  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing  these  three  days." 

"  I  wil),  as  you  desire,  take  both  your  hands,  and  the 
other  halt  of  your  chidr,  and  tell  you,  as  you  surmise, 
that  I  have  been  jinking  of  you  till  the  thought  be- 
came exceedingly  troublesome ;  and  now  oblige  me  by 
telUog  me  whether  you  are  as  proud  as  ever  since  you 
lost  your  beauty,  or  whether  you  have  ever  mustered 
humility  to  drop  a  tear  for  the  mad  blood  which  I  have 
ahed  in  toiling  to  be  worthy  such  a  mighty  lady." 

Sibyl  laughed,  and  snatched  her  hand  away  from 
him  to  draw  it  across  her  eyes. 

*<  Dear  Sibyl  V*  he  continued,  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  and 
has  not  that  wild  heart  changed  in  three  long  years  ? 
And  has  not  such  an  age  of  expeii<^nce  made  our  boy 
and  girl  flirtation  a  folly  to  be  amended  ^  And  do  I  find 
you  the  same— excepting  far  more  lovely— the  same 
perverse  being  who  would  not  have  given  her  wayward 
prodigal  for  the  most  dismally  seneiole  lord  of  the  crea- 
tion 7  Often  as  I  have  feared,  I  have  had  a  little  com- 
forter which  told  me  you  could  not  change.  See, 
Sibyl,  your  miniature,  half  given,  half  stolen,  at  our 
last  parting ;  it  has  been  my  shield  in  a  dozen  fights, 
has  liMled,  with  its  smile,  as  many  wounds ;  it  has 
asked  me  if  this  was  a  brow  whereon  to  register  de- 
ceit—if  these  were  the  lips  to  speak  it— if  these  were 
the  eyes as  I  live,  they  are  weeping  even  now  V* 

She  did  not  raise  them  from  her  bosom,  but  snswer- 
•d,  with  a  smile  of  feigned  monifioation,  that  she 
thought  it  very  impertinent  to  take  such  minute  obser- 
vailAn^.  "  I,  too,  nave  had  my  comforter,"  she  said, 
drav  inj  the  fellow  miniature  from  her  bosom,  and 
hoJkliuK  it  playfully  before  his  eyes ;  "it  has  been  my 
•hield  against  a  doaten  follies ;  it  has  warned  me  to 
benefit  by  sad  experience ;  it  has  asked  me  if  this  was 
the  brow  whereon  to  register  anything  good ;  if  these 

were  the  lips  to  speak  it ;  if  these  were  the  eyes as 

I  live,  they  are  conceited  even  now  I" 

"  But  hiave  you  indeed  kept  my  pictuie  so  dose  to 
your  heart  ?" 

"  And  do  you  indeed  think  that  your  old  rival,  Sir 
Lubin  of  the  Qolden  Dell,  would  have  given  ma  a  lar- 
Ihiogforitr 

"  Did  you  ever  try  him  7" 

"  O,  Cfhilde  Wilful  I  can  you  change  countenance  at 
puch  a  name  even  now  7  No,  I  did  not  try  him,  and 
(lor  you  are  a  atranger,  and  must  be  indulged)  I  will 
tdl  you  wherefore.  I  would  not  have  given  it  to  him 
for  his  head ;  not  for  as  many  of  them  as  would  have 
built  a  tower  to  yonder  moon ;  and  so  now  see  If  you 
can  contrive  to  be  jealous  of  him— nay,  you  shall  not 
touch  it  Do  you  remember  how  often,  when  it  pleas- 
ad  you  to  be  moody,  you  threatened  to  take  it  from 
me  7" 

"No  more  of  that,  sweet  Sibyl." 

«  And  will  you  never  counterfeit  a  headache,  to  hide 
your  displeasure,  when  I  dance  with  Sir  Dunce,  or 
gallop  with  Sir  Gosling  7" 

"No,  never,  Slbyi." 

"  And  will  you  never  take  leave  of  me  for  ever,  and 
xetum  five  minutes  afterward  to  see  how  I  bear  it  7" 

"  Never,  while  I  live." 

"  Why,  then,  I  give  you  leave  to  ask  my  father's 
leave  to  stay  a  whole  week  at  the  hall,  for  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you — when  I  can  think  of  iu" 

"  I  will  ask  him  for  yourself,  Sibyl.*' 

"  No,  uo,  Sir  Childe,  you  will  not  do  any  such  thing. 
When  you  went  from  hence,  It  was  with  a  college 
character,  which  was  by  no  means  likely  to  ingratiate 
you  with  reasonable  people,  whatever  it  may  have  done 
with  other  folks;  and  you  must  not  talk  to  my  father 
of  the  treasured  Sibyl  till  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  him.  Talk  of  ploughs  and  politics  as  much  as 
you  please;  make  it  appear  that,  now  the  wars  are 
over,  there  is  some  chance  of  your  turning  your  sword 
into  a  pruning  hook,  and  yourself  into  an  accomplished 
'squire ;  and  then— and  then,  alas !  for  the  liigh-minded 
Sibyl!"  ^ 

.  It  was  not  long  ailerward  that  Childe  Wilful,  to  the 
peat  surpiise  of  SlbyL  anived  at  the  hall,  in  hot  haste, 
from  foreign  parts !  He  had  always  been  a  favotitc  for 
his  livelinessland  vras,  indeed,  almost  as  much  liked 
»8  abused.    The  old  lord  tdok  him  by  the  hand,  with  a 


comical  expression  of  countenance  which  8e4;med  to 
enouire  how  much  mischief  he  had  done ;  and  the  old 
ladies  thought  him  vastly  improved  by  travel,  and  aw- 
fully  like  a  great  wanior.  The  only  persons  to  whom 
his  presence  was  not  likely  to  be  ettikingiy  agreeable, 
were  a  few  round  shouldered  suitoisof  Sibyl,  who  in 
common  with  country  *squiiesingeneial,  were  largely 
gifted  with  the  blessings  of  fleet  horses  and  tsrdy  wita. 
Amone  these  stood  pre-.eminent,  Sir  LuLin  of  the  Gul- 
den Dell.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with  not  a  bad  figures, 
and  really  a  handsome  face :  though  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  first  was  somewhat  marred  by  pircuiiar 
ideas  of  the  Graces,  and  the  latter  was  perfectly  innocu- 
ous from  sn  undue  rconomy  of  expression.  Aitoeetli- 
er,  Sir  Lubin  was  a  very  fine  camel ;  he  was  a  man  of 
much  dignity,  always  preserving  a  haughty  alienee 
when  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  say,  and  very 
properly  despising  those  whom  he  could  not  hope  to 
outshine.  1  hus  it  was  that  the  meeiins  between  Sir 
Lubin  and  Childe  Wilful  was  very  similar  to  that  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  the  ghost  of  Aiax. 

Had  this  been  ail  the  mortification  which  the  Childa- 
was  doomed  to  undergo,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  con- 
tiived  to  bear  it  with  fortitude ;  but  Sibyl  had  subject- 
ed him  to  the  task  of  obtaining  a  good  character,  ami 
his  tiials  were  insupportable. 

In  the  first  place  he  had  to  tell  stories  of  sacked  cirie«> 
and  distressed  virgins,  at  the  tea  ubie,  till  lie  became 
popular  enough  with  the  maiden  aunts  to  be  three 
parts  out  of  his  mind ;  for  Sibyl  was  all  the  time  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  homage  of  her  other  lovers.  It  is- 
tnie  that  her  keen  wit  could  no  more  enter  ibtir  double 
blocked  skulls  than  the  point  of  her  needle  could  have 
penetrated  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  but  then  each- 
villain  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  with  all  the  abstracted 
expression  of  the  bull's  eye  in  a  target,  and  seemed  ao 
abominably  happy,  that  the  sight  was  excrutiating. 
Sometimes,  too,  Sir  Lubin  would  muster  braina  to  per- 
ceive that  he  was  giving  pain,  and  would  not  ^  his- 
best  to  increase  it,  by  whispering  in  her  ear,  wlih  a  con- 
fidential smile,  some  terrible  nothing,  for  vwhich  he  de- 
served to  be  exterminated}  while,  to  mend  tlie  matter, 
the  old  ladies  would  remark  upon  the  elegance  of  his 
manner,  and  bint  that  Sibyl  was  evidently  flattered  by 
his  attention,  because  she  seemed  too  happy  to  be  aeom- 
ful,  and  had  lost  all  her  taste  and  solitude.  They  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  very  handsome  couple ;  and  the 
Childe  was  appealed  to  whether  he  did  not  thiok  thai 
they  would  have  a  very  fine  family. 

In  the  second  place,  his  opinion  of  ploughs  and  poli- 
tics, on  which  love  had  uugnt  him  lo  discourse  but  too 
successfully,  made  him  a  fixture  at  the  punch  bowl ^ 
while  Sir  Lubin  and  his  tiibe  profaned  Sibvrs  hand  in 
country  dances  as  long  as  they  had  breath /or  a  plunge. 
It,  moreover,  left  them  ample  opportunity  to  negotiate- 
vidth  the  aunts  upon  the  srrangement  of  her  plana  for 
the  next  dav,  when  be  was  si  ill  condemned  to  admire 
some  new  uirm,  or  ride  ten  miles  to  rejoice  with  his 
host  over  a  wonderful  prize  bullock.  Somctimca,  too» 
the  old  lord  would  apologize  for  taking  him  away,  bf 
observing,  that  it  was  better  to  leave  Sibyl  to  her  lo> 
vera,  for  it  was  time  that  she  should  take  np  with  aooae 
one  of  ihem,  and  the  presence  of  third  parties  nsighfr 
abash  her. 

In  the  third  place,  when  he  retired  to  bed  to  sum  up 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  it  was  never  quite  dear  to- 
him  that  Sibyl  did  not  expoae  him  to  more  disquitriude 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
proper  that  her  attachment  to  him  should  not  be  too 
apparent  till  he  was  firmly  established  in  grace,  aeeing 
that  all  his  merit  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  put 
in  the  scale  against  the  finest  glebe  in  the  countiy^ 
but  then  could  she  not  appear  sufficiently  carcUse 
about  him  without  being  so  unusually  cos.plai^aDt  to 
such  a  set  of  louts  7  If  nis  presence  made  liei  hapfj, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  aive  them  licence  to  piesuma 
to  be  happy  likewise ;  and,  besides,  she  might  suiUy 
find  mmu  moments  for  revisiting  her  grotto,  instcSMi  of 
uniformly  turning  from  his  hasty  whispers,  with — *^*  it 
is  better  not."  It  was  not  so  formeily,  and  it  was  very 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  her  three  yeara'  conateocjF 
had  been  sustamed  by  some  ideal  picture  of  whet  be 
might  turn  out.  in  which  she  was  now  <iisappoietc4. 
He  could  not  sleep.    His  restless  foncy  coatiiiii^y' 
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beheld  her  b:ight  eyes  lookinff  tenderness  upon  the 
wooden  face  of  Sir  Lubin.  He  turned  to  the  other 
elde,  and  was  haunted  by  a  legion  of  younff  Lubins, 
who  smiled  upon  him  with  Sibyl's  looks  till  he  almost 
ffroaned  aloua.  In  the  mominf  he  came  down  with  a 
nag  ridden  countenance,  which  made  people  wonder 
what  was  the  matter  with  him ;  and  Sibyl  asked  him 
with  her  look  of  ineflfable  archness,  whether  he  was 
ezperisnciag  a  return  of  his  headaches. 

Time  rolled  on  very  disagreeably.  The  Childe  grew 
every  day  paler  and  more  popular ;  the  old  ladies  gave 
him  more  advice,  and  the  oM  lord  gave  him  more  wine, 
and  Sibyl  erew  mortified  at  his  distrust,  and  Sir  Lubin 
grew  afraid  of  his  frown,  and  one  half  of  the  hall  could 
not  help  being  sorry,  and  the  other  half  were  obliged  to 
be  civil.  Ajax  ana  Ulysses  had  stepped  into  each 
other's  shoes,  and  Sibyl,  to  keep  the  peace,  was  obli- 
ged to  acceed  to  an  interview  in  her  little  boudoir. 

It  was  a  fine  honey-dropping  afternoon.  The  sweet 
aouth  was  murmuring  through  the  lattice  among  the 
Btrings  of  the  guitar,  and  the  golden  fish  were  sporting 
till  they  almost  flung  themselves  out  of  their  crystal 
globe :  it  was  just  the  hour  for  everything  to  be  sweet 
and  harmonious— but  Sibyl  was  somewhat  vexed,  and 
the  Childe  was  somewhat  angry.  He  was  much 
obliged  to  her  for  meeting  him,  but  he  feared  that  he 
was  taking  her  from  more  agreeable  occupations ;  and 
be  was,  moreover,  alarmed  lest  her  other  visitors  should 
want  some  one  to  amuse  them.  He  merely  wished  to 
ask  if  she  had  any  commands  to  his  fomily,  for  whom 
it  was  time  that  ne  should  think  of  setting  out ;  and 
when  he  had  obtained  them,  he  would  no  longer  tres- 
pass upon  her  condescension.  Sib^I  leant  her  cheek 
upon  l^er  hand,  and  regarded  him  patiently  until  he  had 
done. 

*  **My  commands.'*  she  gravely  said,  "are  of  a  confi- 
dential nature,  ana  I  cannot  speak  them  if  you  sit  so 
far  off." 

As  she  tendered  her  little  hand,  her  features  broke 
through  their  mock  ceremony  into  a  half  smile,  and 
there  was  an  enchantment  about  her  which  could  not 
be  withstood. 

"  Sibyl,"  he  exclaimed,  "why  have  you  taken  such 
pains  to  torment  me?" 

"  And  why  have  you  bo  ill  attended  to  the  iqjunctlons 
which  I  gave  you  T 

"  111 !  Heaven  and  earth  I  Have  I  not  labored  to 
be  agreeable  till  my  head  is  turned  topsy-turvy  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  hind  side  before  as  well,  for  it  is  any- 
thing but  right.  But  did  I  tell  you  to  pursue  this  lau- 
dable work  with  fuming  and  frowning,  and  doubting 
and  desperation,  till  I  was  in  an  agony  lest  you  should 
die  of  your  exertions,  and  leave  me  to  wear  the  wU- 
lowT' 

The  cavalier  stated  his  provocation  with  much  elo- 
quence. 

"  Dear  Sibyl  f*  he  continued,  "I  have  passed  a  suf- 
ficient ordeal.  If  I  really  possess  your  love,  let  me  de- 
clare mine  at  once,  and  send  these  barbarians  about 
their  business." 

"  Or  rather  be  sent  about  your  own,  If  you  have  any; 
for  you  cannot  suppose  that  the  specimen  which  you 
have  given  of  your  patient  disposiuon  is  likely  to  have 
told  very  much  in  your  favor." 

"  Then  why  not  teach  them  the  presumption  of  their 
hopes,  and  tell  them  that  you  despise  them  ?" 

"  Because  they  are  my  father's  friends,  and  because, 
whatever  their  hopes  may  be,  they  will  probably  wait 
for  encouragement  before  they  afford  me  an  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  my  opinion  thereupon." 

"  But  has  there  been  any  necessity  to  eive  them  so 
much  more  of  your  time — so  many  mons  of  your  Bmiles 
— than  you  have  bcBtowed  upon  me  1" 

**  And  is  it  you  who  ask  me  this  ouestion?— oh !  is 
it  possible  to  mete  our  attentions  to  those  we  love  with 
the  same  indifference  which  we  use  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world  *\  Would  nothing,  do  you  think— no  tell-tale 
countenance — no  treacherous  accent,  betray  the  secret 
which  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain  7  Unkind,  to  make 
poor  Sibyls  pride  confess  so  much !" 

The  cavalier  did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  feel 
qiiite  convinced.  He  counted  ttie  rings  upon  the  fin- 
fer%  which  were  still  locked  in  his  own,  xhree  times 


"  Sibyl,"  he  at  last  said.  "I  cannot  bear  them  to  tri- 
umph over  me,  even  in  their  own  bri^t  fancies.  II 
you  are  sincere  with  me,  let  us  anticipate  the  slow 
events  of  time — let  us  seek  happiness  by  the  readiest 
means,  and,  trust  me,  if  it  Is  difficult  to  obtain  consent 
to  our  wishes,  you  are  too  dear  to  despair  of  pardon  for 
having  acted  without  it." 

"And  you  would  have  me  fly  with  you?"  Sibyl 
shrank  from  the  idea ;  her  pride  was  no  longer  assumed 
in  sport.  "  You  do  well  to  reproach  me  with  the  dupli- 
city which  I  have  practised.  It  is  but  just  to  suppose 
that  she  who  has  gone  so  far,  wouldf  not  scruple  to 
make  the  love  which  has  been  lavished  upon  her  the 
inducement  for  her  disobedience ;  that  the  pride  which' 
has  yielded  so  much,  would  be  content  to  be  pursued 
as  a  fugitive,  and,  to  return  as  a  penitent." 

"  Then  Sibyl,  you  do  not  love  me." 

"lam  not' used  to  make  assurancesof  that  kind,  any 
more  than  I  am  inclined  to  submit  to  the  charge  of  de- 
ceit." 

"  Methinks,  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  replied,  with  somewhat 
of  biiterness,  "you  very  easily  take  offence  to-night. 
It  certainly  is  better  to  be  free  from  one  engagement 
before  we  enter  upon  another." 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  high,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  It  is  possible  I  may  have  mistaken  your  reasons 
for  enjoining  me  to  silence,  for  it  is,  no  doubt,  advisa- 
ble that  your  more  eligible  friends  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  speakinof  first" 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  higher,  and  the  tears  sprang  to  her 
eyes,  but  her  head  was  turned  away. 

"We  have  staid  too  long,"  she  said,  with  an  efibrt at 
composure. 

"  I  thank  you,  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  replied,  rising  haugh- 
tily to  depart,  "  for  allowing  me  to  comedo  a  right  un- 
derstanding.   And  now  " 

Her  aneer  never  had  been  more  than  a  flash;  she 
could  hai^ly  believe  him  serious,  and  if  he  was  he 
would  soon  repent. 

"  And  now,"  she  interrupted  him,  relapsing  into  her 
loveliest  look  of  railery,  "  Childe  Wilful  would  be  glad 
of  his  picture  aeain  ?'' 

"You  certainly  will  oblige  me  by  restoring  it." 

"  Why  do  you  not  ask  Sir  Lubin  for  itr* 

"Lady  Sioyl,  I  am  serious;  and  I  must  beg  to  re- 
mark that  it  can  be  but  an  unworthy  satisfaction  to  re- 
tain it  for  your  boast  to  your  new  lovers." 

"I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  boftflt  of  Inif* 
The  face  is  not  a  particulariy  handsome  one,  and  as 
for  him  for  whom  it  is  meant,  he  has  never  made  « 
figure  in  any  history  excepting  his  own  letters.  Herer 
is  one  in  my  own  dressinff  case ;  I  pray  you  stand  still 
now  while  I  read  over  the  wondrous  exploits  which 
you  performed  in  your  last  battle,  for  I  think  you  must 
have  looked  just  as  you  do  now." 

There  is  no  saying  whether  his  rcBOlutfon  would  v 
have  been  firm  enough  to  persist  In  his  dire  demand, 
had  not  the  lady  Sibyl's  attendant  at  that  moment  en- 
tered with  Sir  Lubm's  compliments,  and  It  was  paBt 
the  hour  when  she  had  engafi«d  to  ride  with  ninv 
Childe  Wilful's  heart  was  armed  with  a  thicker  coat  df 
mail  than  ever,  and  his  lips  writhed  Into  tf  bitter  smile. 

"  Do  not  let  me  detain  you.  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  said; 
"perhaps  your  gentlewoman  will  be  good  enough  to 
find  me  the  picture  among  your  cast-off  ornaments." 

This  was  rather  too  much,  to  be  exposed  in  her  weak- 
est point  to  the  impertinent  surprise  of  her  servant 

"Nay— nay,"  she  replied  in  confusion,  "have  dene 
for  the  present;  If  you  ask  me  for  It  to-morrow,  I  wUl 
return  It" 

"  I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow,  and  It  Is  hardly  com- 
patible with  Lady  Sibyl's  pride  to  retain  presents  which 
the  donor  would  resume.'' 

Her  answer  was  a  little  Indlgnant—hls  rejoinder  was 
a  little  more  provokine— the  maid  besan  to  laugh  In 
her  sleeve— and  Sibyl  felt  herself  humiliated.  It  is  but 
a  short  step.  In  mighty  spirits,  from  humillatlbn  to  dis- 
cord ;  and  Sibyl  soon  called  in  the  whole  force  of  her 
dignity,  and  conjured  up  a  smile  of  as  much  asperity 
as  the  fchilde's.  ' 

"  No  I"  she  exclaimed,  "it  Is  not  among  my  cast-off 
ornaments.  I  mistook  it  for  the  slmllltuoe  of  true  af- 
fection, of  generosity  and  manliness,  and  have  worn  i| 
where  those  qualities  deserve  to  be  treasured  up."  -  '  - 
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The  picture  was  produced  from  iu  pretty  hidiag 
placeu  and  carelessly  tendered  to  him. 

"Ifou  will,  perhaps,  remember,"  she  continued, 
"  that  there  was  a  feUow  to  this  picture,  and  that  the 
original  of  it  has  as  little  inclination  as  other  people  to 
be  made  a  boast  of." 

"Undoubtedly,  Lady  Sibyl— it  was  my  intention  to 
Bake  you  perfectly  easy  on  that  point," 

The  little  jewel  was  removed  coldly  from  his  breast, 
and  seemed  to  reproach  him  as  It  parted,  for  it  had  the 
9ame  mournful  smile  vdth  which  Sibyl  sat  for  it  when 
be  was  preparing ior  the  wars.  He  gave  it  to  her,  and 
seeeiven  his  own  in  return.  It  was  vet  warm  from  its 
sweet  depository,  and  the  touch  or  it  thiilled  to  his 
40ul ;  but  he  was  determined  for  once  to  act  with  con- 
fllatency.  As  he  closed  the  door  he  distinguished  a 
fidnt  sob,  and  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  seemed  fast 
coming  over  him;  but  then  his  honor!  Was  he  to 
endure  the  possibiUtv  of  being  triumphed  over  by  auch 
an  eternal  blockheaa  as  Sir  Lubin  or  the  Golden  Dell? 

Sibyl  made  her  appearanee  in  the  drawing  room 
soon  after  him,  in  her  ridiiig  dress.  Her  manner  was 
sold  and  distant,  and  she  heard  him  feign  business  at 
home  without  condescending  to  notice  it,  only  thai 
there  was  a  fever  on  her  cheek  which  spoke  an  un- 
wonted tumult  of  fiBellns.  Her  horse  was  at  the  door, 
and  Sir  Lubin  was  ready  to  escort  her  down.  As  she 
look  leave  of  her  cousin  they  were  both  haughty,  and 
both  their  hands  trembled.  In  a  minute  she  was  seen 
winding  through  the  old  avenue.  Sir  Lubin,  who  was 
observ^  poking  his  head  from  his  shoulders  with  all 


his  teeth  as  though  they  had  been  set  on  edge,  and 
moved  from  the  window  like  a  q>irit  turned  out  of 
Pmdise. 

Sir  Lubin  did  not  find  his  ride  very  satisfactory.  He 
discovered  that  it  was  a  fine  evening— made  a  clever 
skidle  about  Lady  Sibyl's  cheek  and  a  poppy,  and  an- 

Sther  about  her  oruelty  and  a  bramble ;  out  they  had 
ttle  or  no  efiect  She  answered  '*no,"  when  she 
ought  to  have  said  "  yes,"  looked  bewildered  when  he 
asked  her  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  as  he  poetically  ex- 
Dfssssd  it,  was  extracting  honey  from  the  flowers  of 
br  imsguiation. 

"  Will  he  indeed  have  the  heart  to  leave  me  thus?" 
said  Sibyl  to  herselil  *'  Unkind— ungrateful— to  take 
9iy  little  treasure  from  me ;  the  sole  companion  of  my 
bosom— the  witness  of  all  the  tears  I  have  shed  for  him 
T-tke  comforter  of  all  my  doubts  of  his  fidelity ;  it  is 
gfMe  £arever;  I  can  never  stoop  to  receive  it  back— I 
never  will  forgive  him— no,  never— that  is,  if  he  is 
isally  gone." 
And  really,  when  she  returned,  he  vhu  gone.    Sibyl, 

fe waver,  would  not  persuade  herself  ihat  it  was  not 
I  intention  to  return ;  and  every  night  had  to  take 
bar  piids  to  task  for  having  looked  out  upon  the  road  all 
itui  day.  Perhaps  he  would  write ;  and  she  stole  awaVi 
as  heretofore  alone,  to  meet  the  tardy  post  a  mile  on! 
4We  were  letters  for  my  lord— for  Sir  Lubin— for  the 
Lady  Jemima. 

"  No— no  1— I  want  not  them.  For  the  Lady  Sibyl ! 
•^what  for  the  Lady  Sibyl  7" 

The  letters  were  turned  over  and  over,  and  still  the 
aoM  deadening  sound  fell  like  a  knell  upon  her  heart — 
''Nothing for  the Lad:^  SibyL" 

She  returned  unwillingly  to  her  companv,  and  re- 
tired at  the  first  opportumty,  to  wonder  if  her  cousin 
was  really  in  earnest— if  he  had  really  deserted  her,  and 
whether  she  had  ever  Igven  him  cause  so  to  do.  Her 
pride  would  seldom  sunfer  her  to  weep,  and  the  tears 
seemed  swelling  at  her  heart  till  each  tnrob  was  a  throb 
ci  pain.  SomMimes  she  would  bewilder  herself  with 
suggesting  other  reasons  than  want  of  inclination  for 
bis  absence,  andffor  liis  silence.  Mifht  he  not  wish  to 
return,  and  be  prevented  by  his  family,  who  had  not 
seen  him  for  so  long,  and  would  naturally  be  impor- 
tune 1  Might  he  not  be  fearful  of  writing,  lest  the 
letter  should  fall  into  the  hands  for  which  It  was  not 
kitended,  and  betray  the  secret  which  she  had  desired 
bim  to  keep  1  It  surely  might  be  her  own  overweening 
caution  that  was  afflicting  her,  and  he  might  be  as  Im- 
t»atlent  as  berseU:    Her  Imagination  would  begin  to 


occupy  itself  in  scenes,  until  she  forgot  those  which 
had  really  occurred,  and  her  hand  would  rise  fondly  to 
her  bosom  to  draw  forth  the  semblance  of  her  sofienDg 
cavalier.  Alas !  it  was  then  that  the  poor  Sibyl's  de- 
ceptive dreams  were  dispersed.  The  picture  was  gone 
— was  even  now,  perhaps  the  bosom  companion  or  an- 
other, who  piitied  her  with  smiles,  and  gaily  upbraided 
him  tor  his  falsehood.  Then  again  would  the  flush  of 
shame  rush  over  her  cheek,  her  maiden  indi^etion 
determine  to  forget  him,  and  her  bewildered  wits  bofr 
themselves  upon  plans  of  teaching  him  that  she  had 
done  so. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Lubin  began  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  made  an  impression.  Sibyl  had  lost 
the  spiiit  to  repel  his  advances  as  she  had  done  before, 
and  the  little  which  she  afforded  him  of  her  company, 
was  cleaily  a  pretty  stratagem  to  biing  him  to  an  expUi- 
nation.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  be  cruel  In  his  turn,  and 
lead  her  heart  the  dance  as  he  expressed  it,  which  she 
had  led  his— but  then  she  was  very  pale,  and  might 
have  a  fit  of  illness.  On  the  evening  when  he  resolved 
to  make  her  happy,  Sibyl  indeed  received  a  letter,  but 
it  was  from  her  lover's  sister.  It  was  full  of  the  gay 
rattle  which  usually  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  hearts  wbich  have  never  known  sorrow,  but  it  was 
other  news  that  Sibyl  looked  for.  She  toiled  throogh 
lively  descriptions  of  fetes  and  finerv,  and  lilrtatSons, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  read,  tUl  at  last  her  ere9 
glanced  upon  the  name  she  sought  She  stopped  to 
breathe  ere  she  proceeded,  and  then  Chitde  Wilful  was 

Ssne  to ,  and  was  paying  violent  attentions  to  Lady 
lanche. 

She  tore  the  letter  calmly  into  little  strips;  berlifis 
were  compressed  with  beautiful,  but  stem  and  de^e- 
rate  determination.  That  night  Sir  Lubin  made  him 
proposals,  and  in  the  delirium  of  fancied  vengeance, 
Sibyl  answered— she  knew  not  what 

It  was  not  long  after  that  that  the  Childe  was  re- 
turning  sadly  home  from  the  Lady  Blanche.  She  was 
very  beiautiful— but  oh,  she  had  not  the  speaking  glance 
of  Sibyl.  She  was  lofty  and  high  minded ;  but  it  was 
not  the  sweet  pride  that  fascinated  while  it  awed— It 
was  the  aspiring  woman,  and  not  the  playful  and  con- 
descending seraph.  She  was  accomphshed :  but  th^ 
were  the  accomplishments  approved  by  the  understand- 
ing rather  than  the  heart— the  methodical  work  of 
education,  and  stored  up  for  display.  But  Sibyl  was 
accomplisned  by  Heaven ;  her  guts  were  like  the  sum- 
mer breezes  which  sported  around  him — wild,  exquisite 
and  mysterious,  which  were  the  same  whether  wasied 
on  the  desert,  or  wafting  delight  to  the  multitude. 
She  was  a  lovely  line  of  poetry  in  a  world  of  prose — 
she  was  a  blossom  droppea  from  Paradise  to  shame  afl 
the  flowers  of  the  earth.  Oh.  but  Sibyl  was  fidse !  anil 
oh,  again,  it  was  iust  possible  he  might  be  mistaken. 
He  was  sadly  bewildered,  had  another  bad  headache, 
and  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  waa  not  the  way  tm 
forget  Sibyl  to  put  her  in  competition  with  other  fwople. 
He  hardly  liked  to  confess  it  to  himself,  but  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that,  if  he  had  any  excuse  which  wonld  not 
ooa4>romi8e  his  dignity,  he  would  turn  his  horse's  head 
toward  the  hall,  ar^  suffi^r  the  fiends  which  were  tor* 
menting  him  to  drive  him  at  their  own  pace. 


It  happened  that  such  excuse  was  not  far  distant. 
Ue  had  no  sooner  alighted  at  home  than  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  hasty  note  which  had  been  some  cteya 


awaidnghim,  from  Sibyl's  mother,  InviUng  him — a 
film  came  over  his  eyes,  and  the  pulsation  of  ms  henit 
was  paralysed— inviting  him  to  what  he  knew  wonM 
^ve  nim  great  pleasure — Sibyl's  wedding !  Should  he 
send  an  excuse,  and  stay  at  home,  and  prove  that  be 
did  not  care  about  it;  or  should  he  plunge  headlong 
into  their  revelry,  and  spare  neither  age  nor  sex  of  the 
whole  party  1  No  matter,  he  would  consider  it  on  baa 
way.  He  gave  his  steed  the  spur,  as  thoueh  the  good 
animal  had  been  Sir  Lubin  liimself,  and  set  out  to 
cool  his  blood,  and  shake  his  wits  into  their  placeei,  b|r 
a  moonlight  gallop  of  a  hundred  miles.   ' 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  he  came  ^nitfaia 
sight  of  the  hall.  He  waa  almost  exhausted ;  and  tk* 
preparations  for  festivity  upon  the  fine  dope  of  dli9> 
chase,  csme  over  bis  soul  with  sickness  ami  dismay. 
The  high  blood  of  his  poor  animal  wasbanly  aiiflirleisi 
to  answer  the  feeble  urging  of  Its  fiderf  and  ^e  tiatm 
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stride,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  deeper  sob,  seemed 
fast  flagging  to  a  stand  still.  The  Chllde  felt  that  he 
was  too  late.  He  enquired  of  a  troop  of  merry-makers 
.round  a  roasting  ox,  and  found  that  the  wedding  caval- 
cade had  set  on  for  the  church.  He  looked  down  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword—he  was  still  in  time  for  ven^ 
geance— still  In  time  to  cut  short  the  biidegroom's 
triumph— to  disappoint  the  anticipations  of— spiilts  of 
fury!  were  there  none  to  inspire  a  few  minutes'  vigor 
Into  his  Glinting  steed.  The  steed  toiled  on  as  though 
he  had  nossesscd  the  burning  heart  of  his  master ; 
troops  or  peasant  girls,  dressed  fantastically,  and  wa- 
Ting  garlands  on  either  side  the  road— soon  told  him 
that  he  was  near  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice.  They  had 
xeceived  a  sheep-faced  duck  from  the  head  of  the  blush- 
ing SirLubin— a  sprawling  wave  of  his  long  arm,  thrust 
in  all  the  pride  of  silver  and  satin,  from  the  window  of 
his  coach  and  six.  Thev  had  beheld  the  fevered  and 
bewildered  loveliness  of  the  Lady  Sibyl,  looking  among 
the  bride's  maids,  intense  as  a  planet  anild  its  satellites, 
and  were  all  in  extacies,  that  If  possible  increased  his 
u;ony.  Another  lash,  another  bound,  und  he  turned 
t&ecomer  which  brought  him  full  upon  the  elm-em- 
bowered church,  surrounded  by  the  main  bodjr  of  the 
Mayday  multitude,  and  a  string  of  coaches  which  dis- 
played all  the  arms  In  the  country.  He  sprang  from 
his  horse,  and  dashed  through  them  like  a  meteor. 
The  partv  were  all  standing  bifore  the  altar;  and  he 
staggered  and  restrained  his  steps  to  hear  how  far  the 
ceremony  had  proceeded.  There  was  a  dead  ^ence, 
and  aU  eves  were  fixed  upon  Sibyl,  who  trembled,  as 
It  seemed,  too  much  to  articulate. 

"More  water," 'said  some  one  in  a  low  voice;  "she 
is  going  to  faint  again." 

Water  was  handed  to  her,  and  the  clergyman  re- 
peated^ 

"  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  hus- 
band 7" 

Sibyl  said  nothing,  but  gasped  audibly ;  her  father 

looked  more  troubled,  and  Sir  Lubin  opened  his  mouth 

wider  and  wider. 

The  question  was  repeated,  but  still  Sibyl  spoke  not. 

It  was  pronounced  a  third  time — Sibyl  shook  more 

violently,  and  uttered  an  hysterical  scream. 

"Oh,  merciful  heaven!"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  im- 
possible !— 1  cannot !— I  cannot !" 

Her  astonished  lover  sprang  forward,  and  received 
her  fain  ling  form  in  his  arms.  A  glance  at  each 
other's  countenance  was  sufficient  to  explain  alt  the 
sufierings- to  dissipate  aU  the  resentment.  Conceal- 
ment was  now  out  of  the  question,  and  their  words 
broke  forth  at  the  same  instant. 

"Oh.  faithless  I  how  could  you  drive  me  to  this 
dreadful  extremity  7" 

"  Sweet  Sibyl,  forgive— forgive  me !  I  will  atone 
for  it  by  anch  penitence,  such  devotion,  as  the  world 
never  saw.'^ 

"By  Jove  I"  exclaimed  the  bridegroom,  "but  I  do 
not  like  this  I" 

"  By  my  word  1"  added  the  lady  Jemima,  "  but  here 
is  a  new  lover!" 

.    "  By  mine  honor  1"  responded  the  lady  Bridget,  "  but 
he  is  an  old  one!"  * 

"  By  my  word  and  honor  too,"  continued  the  lady, 
•omething  else,  "  I  suspected  it  long  ago  V 
-  "  And  ^  my  gray  beard,"  concludedthe  old  lord, "  I 
wish  I  had  done  so  too !"  Look  you.  Sir  Lubin,  Sibyl 
Is  my  only  child,  and  must  be  made  happy  her  own 
way.  I  really  thought  she  had  been  pining  and  dying 
far  yon,  but  sinoe  it  appears  I  was  mistaken,  why  e'en 
let  us  make  the  be^t  of  It.  You  can  be  bride's  man 
still;  though  you  cannot  be  bridegroom,  and  who 
knows  but  in  our  revels  to-night  you  may  find  a  lady 
Ism  liable  to  change  her  mind  f ' 

Bir  Lubin  did  not  understand  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  would  have  came  to  high  words  but  for  the 
ipeculiar  expression  of  Childe  WiTfurs  eye,  which  kept 
them  bubb&ng  in  his  throat.  He  could  by  no  means 
4BieWn  spcHi  what  to  say.  He  gave  two  or  three  pretty 
•OBsldarable  hems,  but  he  cleared  the  road  in  vain,  for 
nothing  wns  coming;  and  so,  at  last,  he  made  up  his 
mind  lo  treat  the  matter  with  silent  contempt.  He 
bowed  Co  the  company  with  a  liaughty  dive,  kicked  his 
long  Bwoid  as  lie  turned,  between  his  legs,  and  strode, 


or  rather  rode  out  of  the  church  as  fast  as  his  dignity 
would  permit.  The  crowd  on  the  outside,  not  being 
aware  of  what  had  passed  within,  and  taking  It  for 
granted  that  it  was  ail  right  that  the  bridegroom  on 
such  occasions,  should  go  home  alone,  wished  him  joy 
very  heartily  and  clamorously,  and  the  six  horses  went 
off  at  a  long  trot,  which  was  quite  grand. 

Sibyl  and  her  cavalier  looked  breathlessly  for  whit 
was  to  come  next. 

"  The  wedding  feast  must  not  be  lost,"  said  the  old 
lord ;  "will  nobody  be  married 7" 

Sibyl  was  again  placed  at  the  altar,  and  In  the  room 
of  Sir  Lubin  was  handed  the  Chevalier  Wilful. 

"  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded  husband  T' 
demanded  the  priest. 

Sibyl  blushed,  and  still  trembled,  but  her  falntings 
did  not  return ;  and  if  her  voice  was  low  when  me 
spoke  the  words  "  I  will '*  it  was  distinct  and  mastcU 
as  the  deareat  note  of  the  nightingale. 


THE   RED-NOSED   LIEUTENANT, 

A  CAMPAIGNSa's   BTOET. 

Five  and  twenty  years  ago  I  was  just  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age ;  I  was  thus  neither  young  nor 
old :  in  addition,  1  was  neither  handsome  nor  ugly, 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  active  nor  indolent, 
neither  a  Socrates  nor  a  sinipleton.  More  ordlnaiy 
men  than  I  had  been  married  for  love,  poorer  men  had 
got  credit  and  rolled  on  their  carriage  wheels  till  it  was 
out,  and  greater  fools  had  been  cabinet  counsellor. 

Yet  all  this  did  not  satisfy  me.  Years  had  swept 
along,  and  I  was  exactly  the  same  in  point  of  publicl^ 
at  five  and  twenty  that  I  had  been  at  fifteen.  Let  no 
man  say  that  the  passion  for  being  something  or  other 
in  the  world's  eye  is  an  improbaue  thing.  Show  me 
that  man,  and  IwllI  show  him  my  Lord  A.  drivings 
mail  coach,  the  Earl  of  B.  betting  at  a  boxing-match, 
the  Marquis  of  C.  the  rival  of  his  own  grooms,  and  the 
Duke  of^  D.  a  director  of  the  opera.  My  antagonist 
has  only  to  look  and  be  convinced ;  for  what  couM 
throw  those  patricians  into  the  very  jaws  of  public  jest, 
but  the  passion  for  publicity  7 

I  pondered  long  upon  this,  and  my  resolution  to  db 
something  was  at  length  fixed.  But  the  grand  dif- 
ficulty remained — ^what  was  the  thing  to  be  done  7  what 
was  the  grand  chemin  d^honneur^  the  longest  stride  to 
the  temple  of  fame,  the  royal  road  to  making  a  figuvs 
in  one's  generation  I  The  step  was  too  momentous 
to  be  rashly  taken,  and  I  took  time  enough,  for  I  took 
a  year.  On  my  six  and  twentieth  birthday  I  discovered 
that  I  was  as  wise  and  as  public  as  on  my  birthdajr 
before,  and  a  year  older  besides ! 

While  I  was  in  this  state  of  fluctuation  my  honored 
uncle  arrived  in  town  and  called  upon  me.  Let  toe 
introduce  this  most  excellent  and  most  mutilated  man. 
He  had  commenced  his  career  In  the  American  war,  m 
bold,  brave,  blooming  ensign ;  what  he  was  now  I  shall 
not  describe.  But  tie  had  taken  the  earliest  oppol^ 
tunity  of  glory,  and  at  Bunker's  Hill  had  lost  an  eye. 
He  was  nothing  the  worse  as  a  mark  for  an  Americaii 
rifle ;  and  at  Biundywlne  he  had  the  honor  of  seeing 
La  Fayette  run  away  before  him,  and  pay  only  4  right 
leg  as  his  tribute  to  the  victory.  My  uncle  foHowed 
on  the  road  to  glory,  gaining  a  new  leaf  of  laurel  and 
losing  an  additional  fragment  of  himself  in  every  new 
battle,  till  with  Burgoyne  he  left  his  nose  in  the  swampy 
of  Saratoga ;  whence  having  had  the  good  fortune  t0 
make  his  escape,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  sieg^ 
of  York  Town,  under  Comwallis.  and  left  only  an  aim 
in  the  ditch  of  the  rampart.  He  had  returned  a  msior, 
and  after  lying  on  his  back  for  two  years  in  the  imflf- 
tary  hospital,  was  set  at  Mbeny  to  walk  the  world  on  It 
pair  of  crutches  and  be  called  colonel. 

I  explained  my  difficulty  to  this  venerable  remnant 
of  soldiership.  "  Difficulty !"  cried  he,  starting  up  Oh 
his  re^duary  leg,  "I  see  none  whatever.  You  I^r6 
young,  healthy,  and  have  the  use  of  all  your  limbic— 
the  very  thing  tor  the  army  T*  I  glanced  involuntarily 
at  his  own  contributions  to  the  field.  He  perceived  it, 
and  retorted :  *'Sir,  I  know  the  difference  between  xm^ 
as  well  as  if  I  were  the  field-snrgeoiL    I  should  ntfVcr 
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iMve  advised  you  to  march  il'  you  had  not  limbs  onough 
for  the  purpose ;  but  you  have  your  complement." 
"And  therefore  can  afford  to  lose  them,  my  good 
uncle,"  said  I.  "Nephew,"  was  the  reply,  ** sneering 
la  no  argument,  except  among  civilians.  But  if  a  man 
wants  to  climb  at  once  to  a  name,  let  him  try  the  army. 
Have  you  no  estate?  why,  the  regiment  is  your  free- 
hold :  nave  you  no  education?  why,  the  color  of  your 
coat  will  stand  you  in  place  of  it  with  three-fourths  of 
.the  men  and  all  the  women :  have  yon  no  brains?  why, 
their  absence  will  never  be  missed  at  the  mess :  and  as 
for  the  field,  not  half  a  dozen  in  an  army  ever  exhibit 
any  pretensions  of  the  kind." 

This  was  too  flattering  a  prospect  to  be  overlooked. 
I  took  the  advice ;  in  a  week  was  gazetted  Into  a  march- 
ing regiment,  and  in  another  week  was  on  board  his 
majesty's  transport.  No.  10,  with  a  Ming  of  the  gallant 

thirty regiment,  tacking  out  to  Portsmouth,  on 

'  bur  way  to  Gibraltar. 

Military  men  have  it,  that  there  are  three  bad  paa- 
Mge^—the  alow,  the  quick,  and  the  neither  quick  nor 
alow;  pronouncing  the  two  former  detestable,  the 
latter  --«— !  the  atorm  making  a  man  sick  of  the  aea, 
the  calm  makins  him  sick  of  liimself,  a  much  worse 
thing;  and  the  uternatlon  of  calm  and  storm  bringing 
both  sickness  into  one.  Mv  first  passage  was  dlstin- 
.guished  by  beinff  of  the  third  order. 

I  found  my  fellow  subalterns  a  knot  of  good-humored 
beings,  the  boys  with  the  habit  of  men,  the  men  with 
the  tricks  of  toys,  all  full  impressed  with  the  honor  of 
the  epaulette,  and  thinking  the  man  who  wore  two 
instead  of  one  the  most  favored  of  all  things  under  the 
sun. 

We  at  length  came  in  sight  of  the  famous  Rock.  It 
loomed  magnificently  from  the  sea ;  and  every  glass 
was  to  the  eye  as  the  lines  and  batteries,  that  looked 
like  teeth  In  Its  old  white  head,  rose  grimlv  out  of  the 
waters.  The  veterans  of  the  corps  were  in  high  delight, 
and  enumerated  with  the  vigor  of  grateful  recoUecilon 
the  cheapness  of  the  wines,  the  snugness  of  the  quar- 
ters, and  the  general  laudable  and  illaudable  pleasantries 
of  the  place.  The  younger  listened  with  the  respect 
due  to  experience,  and  for  that  evening,  an  old  red- 
nosed  lieutenant,  of  whom  no  man  had  ever  thought 
but  as  a  lieutenant  before,  became  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
a  ha  blue-stockin£,  surrounded  with  obsequious  listen- 
ers, bv  virtue  of  his  pre-eminent  knowledge  of  every 
wine-house  in  the  gariison.  Such  is  the  advantage 
of  situation! — nine  tenths  of  mankind,  till  they  are 
placed  on  the  spot  o{  display,  what  are  they  but  red- 
nosed  lieutenants? 

While  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  our  tall  ship,  quietly 
surging  alonff  into  the  worst  of  all  possible  Imys,  the 
,wind  fell,  and  the  sun  plunffed  into  the  Atlantic  like  a 
1>aU  of  iit>n  red-hot  from  the  furnace.  The  garrison 
flag  fell  down  wlih  it ;  the  evening  eun  fired ;  and  we 
prepared  for  supper,  whist,  and  our  final  bottle  of  port 
on  board.  In  three  minutes  all  this  was  a  dream :  our 
.men  were  priming,  loading,  and  firing ;  our  sails  torn 
to  rags,  our  masts  shot  through ;  our  ship  was  rolling 
away  on  the  current  to  AlgezTras;  the  garrison  lights 
were  sinking liehlnd  us;  and  the  whole  ship,  captain, 
sailors,  officers,  and  soldiers,  a  scene  of  roaring,  con- 
fusion, blue  lights,  and  musketry.  We  were  In  action ; 
but  with  what,  no  living  eye  could  discern.  Between 
the  smoke  of  our  own  fire  and  the  sudden  darkness  of 
the  night,  we  could  see  nothing  beyond  an  occasional 
flash,  that  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  very  bottom  of 
the  sea.  It  was  before  us  and  behind,  above  us  and 
1)elow ;  but  the  rattle  of  the  balls  against  our  sides  and 
Jigging,  and  now  and  then  a  shot  taking  effect  on  our 
oompany,  told  us  that  we  had  the  usualenemy  of  the 
ffarrison  reinforcements  in  full  exercise  upon  us.  In 
jact,  the  Spanish  gun-boats,  which  never  missed  theii 
i>pportunlty,  were  out ;  and  never  was  good  ship  or 
gallant  crew  more  piteously  pelted.  Let  our  romances 
jtalk  of  Spanish  indolence ;  those  fellows  let  nothing 
^ass :  fVom  a  cabbage-boat  to  a  three-decker  they  had 
,a  trial  of  their  long  guns  on  it ;  and  if  they  could  have 
made  the  night  but  half  an  hour  longer,  the  left  winp 

^.the  gallant  thirty regiment  would  have  closed 

their   campaign   in  the  dominions  of  his  CathoUi 
majesty. 
JBui  morning  broke ;  and  the  gun-boais  of  which 


there  were  at  least  a  dozen,  seeing  the  frigate  beaiin^ 
down,  which  had  left  us  to  make  the  moat  of  our  own 
valor  duiing  the  nighi^  swept  off"  with  their  pars  to 
Algeziras,  where  two  of  the  convoj  were  seen  alrea^T 
Iving.  To  do  us  justice,  we  bad  sred  away  at  a  pn>> 
digious  rate,  though  we  might  as  well  have  fired  at  the 
moon :  there  was  not  a  cartiidge  left  among  us  bv  day- 
light, nor  a  man  who  was  not  ready  to  pledge  hlmeof 
that  he  had  done  mortal  execution.  This  foretaste  of 
war  was  not  quite  to  our  liking ;  but  we  had  gained  the 
victory,  such  as  it  was,  ano  conquerors  are  always 
easily  reconciled  to  their  escape.  The  gun-boats  had 
left  the  field,  the  Rodk  was  again  in  full  view,  shininff 
out  in  the  morning  sun :  the  boats  of  the  frigate  hauled 
us  along,  for  we  had  neither  boat  nor  oar,  nor  rope  nor 
sail ;  and  with  something  of  the  pleasant  expecCatioti 
of  being  congratulated  on  our  prowess,  we  floated  into 
the  harbor. 

This  expectation,  however,  was  not  exactly  ftdfllleo. 
As  we  moved  slowly  up  toward  the  admirars  ship  thftt 
lay.  like  a  huse  bastion  under  the  batteries,  my  eye- 
accidentally  fell  on  the  red -nosed  lieutenant  I  saw 
him  turning  toward  the  cabin  steps,  and  set  this  down 
for  a  disastrous  omen.  The  ports  and  ligging  of  the 
flag-ship  were  crowded  with  men,  and  our  hands  were 
already  at  our  caps  to  return  the  imaginarycbeers — 
we  were  received  with  roars  of  laughter!  VoUeya  of 
sea  wit  were  poured  out  upon  us ;  we  were  burlesqued 
and  gibed  in  all  the  naval  jargon  of  the  place :  asked 
whether  "  we  liked  Spanish  pickles  for  suppei"— "If  the 
garabansas  (Spanish  pease)  were  handsomely  duUtdP* 
— whether  "  we  hsd  any  cigars  to  sell,"  dtc. ;  and  si 
boat  followed  us,  with  the  crew  pealing  out,  "  See,  the 
conqueiing  hero  comes  1"  The  same  roars  met  ns 
from  every  ship  of  the  fleet;  and  from  our  siuggatd 
movements  we  had  the  whole  in  perfection.  At  the 
sallyport,*  when  we  landed,  the  laughter  i)f  the  mob 
was,  if  not  quite  so  obstreperous,  at  least  as  general ; 
and  the  same  genius  of  the  place  followed  ua  till  w« 
were  lodged  In  our  quarters  out  of  the  town. 

The  burleaque  of  a  transport's  fighting  had  amused 
the  regular  proficients;  our  ragged  and  dismantled 
sTate  was  calculated  only  to  add  to  the  joke :  in  short, 
the  old  rivalry  of  sailor  and  soldier  was  never  less  on 
an  equality.  This  was  the  first  lesson  to  our  pride^ 
and  upon  whomever  else  it  might  have  been  lost,  it 
was  not  k>st  upon  me. 

The  garrison  life  amused  me  at  first  view ;  its  routine^ 
its  insipidity,  Its  formality,  have  west  led  many  a  man; 
I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  tell  how  all  this  became 
mo!#repulsive  by  the  slavish  obsequiousness  demanded 
by  the  higher  powers.  Talk  of  courts  or  prisons,  there 
is  not  more  servility  in  the  one,  nor  more  restraint  in 
the  other ;  Ulk  of  the  Sublime  Porte  or  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  they  are  but  outlines  of  the  picture  of  goventf- 
ors,  military  secretaries,  and  town  majors.  Some 
time  or  other  I  shall  fill  them  up  from  the  life. 

A  week  tires  your  regular  militaire  of  creiy  tbiny 
but  the  bottle ;  half  the  nme  tired  me  of  the  place,  the 
people,  and  the  pompous  deputies  of  the  deputy  govern- 
or. The  governor  was  a  statesman,  and  a  lover  of 
turtle  and  venison — two  things  not  to  be  had  hi  peis 
fection  ou;  of  England.  In  England,  -therpfoie,  the 
governor  remained,  adding  by  his  uniform  to  the 
monthly  splendor  of  the  commander-ln-chiers  levee^ 
and  by  his  half-yearly  speeches  to  the  hereditary  sloor- 

hers  of  the  house  of  lords.    The  gallant  thirty 

were  in  the  same  predicament  with  myself.  We  seolF^ 
ed  at  the  mongrel  population,  Jew,  Moor,  Itaiial>| 
Spanish^  Negro,  Mulatto,  the  olla  padrida  of  natkmtf. 
We  hated  the  aides-de-camp,  and  laughed  at  the  inftnlte 
humility  of  their  bows  to  their  lords  and  masters;  their 
tame  squiring  of  the  gerterals'  wives,  aunts,  mother^ 
cousins,  and''daughter8 ;  and  the  exqniihe  InsoiefMe 
that  repaid  those  hours  of  office.  As  for  everythfair 
else,  we  had  plenty  of  parades,  sour  wine,  condennied 
cigars,  and  useless  time  on  our  hands.  Eton  the  oM 
red-nosed  lieutenant  gave  signs  of  discontent,  and 
swore  that  the  place  was  changed  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes.  The  rest  of  us  were  like  Thiebaalt  In  FVedl> 
eric*s  paradise  at  Potsdsm — we  conjugated  fram  mow- 
ing till  night  the  verb  "Jem^eimuie^  ht  femadea^U 
^ennuie^**  through  all  its  'persons,  tenses,  and  moodaL 
But  all  things  have  an  end.    We  recetved  an  order  to 
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jola  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Never  was  regiment  so 
Mleligiited.    We  tupped  together  open  the  news,  and 

drank  farewell  to  Oibraltar  and  confusion  to in 

jumpers  without  measure. 

In  the  very  height  of  our  carousal,  my  eye  dropped 
•upon  my  old  friend's  red  nose.  It  served  me  as  a  kind 
of  thermometer.  I  observed  it  diminished  of  its  usual 
crimson.  '*  The  spirit  has  fallen/'  thought  I ;  **  there 
is  ill  luck  in  the  wind."  I  took  him  aside;  but  he  was 
4hen  too  far  cone  for  regular  council :  he  only  clasped 
any  hand  with  the  fervor  of  a  fellow-di  Inker,  and  mut- 
•lered  out,  lifting  his  glass  with  a  shaking  wrut,  <*  No- 
thing but  conioundeSy  bad  brandy  in  Egypt  for  love  or 
ononey." 

We  sailed,  cleared  the  Straits,  rushed  on  the  back  of 
.the  current  for  half  a  dozen  hours,  till  we  left  the  Rock 
like  the  fragment  of  a  cloud ;  congratulated  each  ofhcr 
on  a  speedy  passaffe ;  and  before  (he  bottle  in  which 
we  drank  to  it  haagone  round,  found  ourselves  fixed 
'in  a  dead  calm.  This  is  the  temptation  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean  to  all  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
in  all  who  spread  sail  upon  its  surface.  An  album  of 
the  oaihs,  prays,  invectives,  and  ejaculations,  begotten 
and  bom  or  its  calms,  from  the  lips  of  Turk,  Genoese, 
Venetian,  Greek,  Corsican,  Sicilian,  Maltese,  Sardinian, 
would  be  the  rarest  treasure  to  a  traveler  that  was  ever 

f^ven  to  Europe  since  the  reign  of  albums  and  the  con- 
usion  of  Babel,  The  wrath  of  ths  Englishman  is  loud 
.and  sufficiently  expressive;  but  it  wants,  and  will  for 
ever  want,  the  exquisite  pungency,  variety,  and  vigor, 
the  intense  virulence,  and  steam  engine  volubility  olf 
the  regular  Mediterranean  tongue. 

In  this  calm  we  remained  for  a  mortal  fortnight. 
The  calm  of  the  ocean  is  a  whirlpool  to  such  things  in 
the  loveliest  of  all  seas.  There  is  no  tide  to  comfort 
vou  with  the  dream  that  you  are  In  motion  without 
ieeling  it;  there  is  no  wave  to  solace  you  with  the 
faintest  chance  that  the  breeze  will  ever  come :  if  the 
ship  were  screw^l  to  the  botton  of  the  sea,  it  could  not 
^ve  fewer  svmptoms  of  escape ;  if  the  sea  were  a  field 
of  ice,  and  tne  vovagere  looking  out  for  the  north  pole, 
their  labor  coula  not  be  more  uselepsly  employed. 
There  stood  our  good  ship,  like  the  king  on  a  chess 
'board,  never  to  move  among  the  chequers  of  red  and 
blue,  yellow  and  green,  that  inlaid  the  smooth  and 
mighty  expanse  colored  under  the  burning  sun.  We 
were  scorched  like  so  many  locusts,  were  brown  as 
-Arabs,  and  as  sick  of  our  lives  as  Englishmen. 

*'  So,**  thought  I,  "  this  is  the  army !  Glory  and 
flcarlet  may  be  showy  appendages ;  a  good  mess  and  a 
new  name  on  the  regimental  colore  are  all  well  enough 
in  thiiir  vocation:  but  where  is  the  honor  of  being 
^roiled  alive?" 

The  woret  had  not  arrived  yet  A  Jew  had  come  on 
board  as  we  weighed  anchor :  he  hroue:ht  us  pumpkins, 

Kntaloons,  and  the  yellow  fever!  We  now  began  to 
aware  of  the  full  benefits  of  his  visit^three-iounhs 
4>f  our  crew  were  seized.  The  officers  had  their  turn. 
The  temperate  men  went  ofl* first— so  much  for  sdenoe 
and  the  coarse  of  things.  My  old  red-nosed  acquaint- 
«nce  stood  It  out  bravely ;  kept  aloof  from  friend  and 
enemy ;  and  fottght  the  evil  at  arm's  length,  bottle  in 
hand.  We  had  now  lost  three  subalterns,  and  the  rest 
*weTe  making  op  their  minds  to  follow  them,  when  my 
Mentor  eameinto  the  cabin  where  I  was  stretched, 
frying  like  Guatimozin  or  St.  Lawrence,  without  the 
patience  of  either,  In  my  shirt  on  the  bate  boards. 
-  I  glanoed  nt  his  thermometer,  and  never  erimson  on 
•the  lip  of  Syien  or  Sultana  more  exhilarated  me  than 
4ts  Intense  purple.  "  There  is  a  wind  coming,"  I  saw, 
4n  tea  firat  Unsh.  The  inquiry  was  scarcely  made, 
when  I  was  fluns  off  the  floor  in4o  a  cot ;  the  tranks, 
hotiias,  and  benches  were  hurled  about  the  cabin,  and 
the  ship  was  tumbled  on  her  beam-ends.  The  wind 
•had  come  with  a  vengeanoe!  My  peep  through  the 
cabin-window,  the  moment  before  the  dead  lights  were 
up,  showed  me  a  sea  that  looked  like  the  bottom  of  a 
^Mtaraot :  foam,  Uaok  billows,  bulfflng  clouds,  and  ab- 
solute columns  of  rain.  The  whole  firmament  was  up 
in  arms;  the  wind  roavsd  louder  than  all  the  apeaking- 
.trampets  of  the  deck,  which  were  all  In  requisition  at 
once ;  the  thundere  rattled  tike  volleys  of  artillery ;  and 
«way  went  our  ship,  stripped  in  a  moment  of  every  sail 
and  rope,  rotten  with  the  heat  and  dews,  up  the  Mediter- 


ranean, like  an  arrow  fh>m  the  bow.  At  this  rate  we 
flew  on,  rushing  over  shoal,  and  by  rock,  and  craggy 
island,  every  one  of  which  we  approached  with  instant 
apprehension  of  finishing  our  mortal  gloiies  there. 
Thev  wore  all,  however,  classic  shores,  and  our  name* 
would  perhaps  have  not  been  unhonored,  if  we  had  laid 
our  bodies  under  their  bime :  we  might  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers,  and  even  have  had  an  elegy 
in  a  magazine.  But  glory  flipped  from  us  on  all  sldee. 
Wet,  weary,  half-starved,  and  frightened  to  death,  we 
darted  through  every  nook  and  channel  that  had  ever 
figured  in  the  historv  of  the  Cyclades :  left  Olympus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  laa  on  the  other;  caught  glimpses  of 
Cos  and  Scio,  Rhodes  and  Hydra,  and  peering  through 
fog  and  cloud,  and  lashed  by  sheets  of  billow  and  foam. 
I  wished  them  all  ten  thousand  fathom  under  water.  ' 

Nothing  could  stop  us;  we  seemed  like  the  Indian 
pilot  in  the  tale,  who  was  to  sail  round  the  world  till 
the  day  of  its  ending.  At  length,  one  evening  th» 
clouds  in  front  took  a  more  sullen  hue ;  the  sea  rose  ia 
wilder  surges;  and  the  tempest  tore  out  our  remaining 
mast.  Never  were  crew  less  indebted  to  the  art  of 
navigation  for  their  progress.  At  midnight  we  struck 
on  like  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  How  we  escaped  with  lifo 
is  beyond  all  my  knowledge.  I  recollect  nothing  but 
having  been  thrown  by  a  surge  against  my  friend  of  the 
red  nose,  who  was  sitting  singing,  either  madordrunk| 
by  the  capstan.  A  mountain  of  water  lifted  us  up  to- 
gether— and,  further,  I  have  no  remembrance. 

My  firat  returning  sensation  was  that  of  being  tossed 
about  and  scorcheoT  sick  and  stifiened.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  the  first  sisht  that  I  saw  was  the  lieutenant; 
he  was  pouring  his  favorite  brandy  down  my  throat, 
and  superintending  half  a  dozen  rough,  long-beardea 
fellows,  in  sheep-skin  jackets,  who  were  stripping  and 
rubbinff  me  under  the  most  scorching  sun  that  ever 
parcheo  the  human  cuticle. 

As  I  rose,  I  perceived  the  same  operation  going  on 
with  othere.  We  had  lost  no  ofiicer,  and  but  a  few  d 
our  rank  and  file.  The  ship  had  been  thrown  in  upon 
a  wild  shore,  but  so  close  to  land,  that  escape  was  easy 
to  all  who  had  not  lost  their  senses ;  the  insensible 
were  saved  the  trouble  of  the  effort  by  the  waves ;  and 
the  lieutenant  and  I  had  been  rolled  on  the  sand  with 
our  arms  round  each  other's  necks,  in  the  most  ama- 
tory style  possible.  The  ship  was  a  wreck :  the  storm* 
when  it  scooped  the  crew  out  of  her  like  a  kernel,  had 
made  no  scruple  of  doins  iu  will  bv  the  shell,  ana  had 
toyed  with  it  until  not  a  fragment  the  length  of  a  sword 
was  left— she  was  absolutely  ground  to  powder. 

As  the  day  advanced,  hunger  compelled  us  to  think 
of  our  commissariat:  but  to  speak  a  syllable  which  our 
new  ft  lends  of  the  shore  could  underaund  was  beyond 
all  our  literature.  How  little  I  should  have  dreamed 
three  months  before  of  being  starved  for  not  speakinr 
Karamanlan!  However,  there  is  a  language  whicn 
was  made  before  the  alphabet,  and  o{  this  we  availed 
ourselves  with  great  vigor.  We  pointed  to  our  mouthy 
and  our  haversacks  wich  were  equally  unemployed  | 
and  the  benevolent  savages,  everv  soul  of  them  rob- 
bere  by  regular  profession,  from  father  to  son,  since  the 
days  of  Pompey  the  Great,  intimated,  in  the  same  Ian* 
guage,  that  we  should  soon  be  better  provided  for* 
Witn  some  of  us  there  arose  the  not  irrational  doubL 
whether  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  feeding  ud( 
or  making  us  feed  them. 

Soldiera  are  no  great  geographera ;  the  line  leave 
that  business  to  the  stafi;  the  stafi*  to  the  artilleiy,  the 
artillery  to  the  "engineers,  and  the  engineera  to  Provi- 
dence. At  our  council,  which  was  held  on  a  row  of 
knapsacks,  and  with  one  pair  of  trowsers  among  its 
seven  sages,  it  was  asserted,  with  equal  show  of  reason^ 
that  we  were  in  Africa,  in  Arabia,  in  Turkev.  and  in  the 
Black  Sea.  However,  our  sheep-skin  friends  were 
urgent  for  our  departure,  and  pointed  toward  some  of 
their  fellows  who  were  making  aestures  of  all  kinds  up 
the  mountain.  We  began  to  climb;  the  rocks  were 
sharp,  slippery  with  sea  weeds,  and  almost  perpindlca- 
lar.  When  we  had  scrambled  up  about  half  way,  I 
looked  round,  and  the  crowd  of  climbers  cUnEins  to 
this  huge  wall  of  rock,  in  their  red  jacketo,  looked  like 
a  flight  of  flamingoes.  I  was  more  fortunate  than  th0 
rest;  after  infioiie  fatigue,  and  the  coming  into  mf 
head  of  some  of  those  '*  toys  of  desperation*'  which 
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prompt  men  on  precipices  to  finish  their  trouble  and 
their  lives  toffethcr,  I  had  scrambted  into  a  lai^  fissure 
of  the  clifT,  from  which  the  way  to  the  summit  was 
comparatively  easy.  On  that  summit  stood  acollossal 
•avage  teiegraphinf  his  countrymen  as  they  ascended, 
imd  apparently  excnan^ng  signals  with  a  party  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ndge.  I  will  confess  that  the 
thought  occurred  with  renewed  force  to  me,  that  on 
that  spot  our  necks  were  to  be  broiten.  The  man  was 
almost  a  giant;  he  was  naked  to  the  waist;  and  his 
magnificent  muscular  figure,  and  bust-Uke  head  and 
countenance,  might  have  served  for  the  model  of  a 
Classic  hero.  But  I  was  never  less  charmed  by  the 
picturesque  in  the  human  form,  and  involantaiily  look- 
ed round  to  see  in  wliat  comer  of  the  rock  1  could  best 
makd  battle. 

The  Karamanian,  observing  my  reluctance,  plunged 
down,  caught  me  in  his  arms  like  a  child,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment sprang  with  me  to  the  summit  of  the  precipice. 
The  ridge  was  not  the  breadth  of  a  horse's  back :  he 
seated  me  on  it  astride,  and  fixed  me  in  astonishment 
Indescribable.  The  sight  below  was  like  magic.  I  sat 
on  the  edge  of  a  circle  of  mighty  precipices,  surround- 
ing a  vast  and  lovely  bay.  Never  was  the  richest  bowl 
of  porcelain  mote  strangely  figured  and  richly  stained 
thsfli  the  sides  of  this  magnificent  cup;  never  was 
molten  silver  more  shining  than  the  waters  within  its 
round.  Upon  these  waters  lay— a  fleet,  and  upon  their 
shore  were  moving  columns  and  masses  of  troops,  that 
looked  in  the  depth  like  huge  beds  of  crimson  and  Utie 
Howers !  I  was  five  thousand  feet  above  this  splendid 
spectacle.  The  fleet  were  the  British  fleet,  and  the 
troops  the  British  army  I  We  had  been  cast  on  shore 
close  to  the  finest  bay  in  all  Asia,  the  bay  of  Marmo- 
rice. 

We  finaly  sailed  for  Egypt ;  found  tRe  French  build- 
ing fortifications  on  the  shore;  and,  like  a  generous 
«nemy,  landed  just  where  they  had  provided  for  our  re- 
ception. But  the  worid  knows  all  this  alreadv,  and  I 
disdain  to  tell  what  every  body  knows :  but  the  worid 
does  not  know  that  we  had  three  councils  of  war  to 
settle  whether  the  troops  should  land  in  gaiters  or  trow- 
iKrs;  and  whether  they  should  or  should  not  carry 
three  days'  plpe-clav  and  blacking  in  their  knapsacks. 
The  most  valuable  facts  are.  we  see,  often  lost  for  want 
of  our  being  a  little  behind  the  curtain. 

The  famous  landing  was  the  noisiest  thing  oonedv- 
fible.  The  worid  at  a  distance  called  it  the  most  ml- 
lant  thing ;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  stand  up  against 
tmiversal  opinion.  But  whether  we  were  fighting 
against  the  sand  hills,  or  the  French,  or  the  sun  in  his 
Strength ;  whether  we  were  going  to  the  rlrfit,  or  left, 
or  the  rear;  whether  we  were  beating  or  beaten,  no 
living  man  could  have  told  in  two  minutes  alter  the 
first  shot  It  was  all  clamor,  confusion,  bursting  of 
shells,  dashing  of  water,  splitting  of  boats,  and  screams 
of  the  wounded ;  the  whole  passing  under  a  coveriet 
of  smoke  as  fulieinous  as  ever  rustled  firom  furnace : 
tender  this  "  blanket  of  the  daric "  we  putted  on,  landed, 
fought,  and  conquered ;  and  for  our  triumph  had  erery 
Inan  his  length  of  excellent  sand  for  the  night,  the  can- 
opy of  heaven  for  his  tent,  and  the  profoundest  curses 
of  the  commissariat  for  his  supper. 
'  On  we  went,  day  after  day,  figfhting  the  French, 
starviuff,  and  scorching,  till  we  found  them  in  our  camp 
before  daybreak  on  the  memorable  21st  of  March.  We 
fought  them  there  as  men  fight  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre, 
every  one  for  himself;  the  French,  who  are  great  tac- 
ticians, and  never  fight  but  for  science'  sake,  grew  tired 
befoi^  John  Bull,  who  fights  tor  the  love  of  3ie  thing. 
The  Frenchman  fights  but  to  manceuvre,  Che  English- 
man manoeuvres  but  to  fight.  So,  as  manoeirvreing 
was  out  of  the  question,  we  carried  tlie  affair  all  after 
our  own  hearts. 

But  this  victory  had  its  price ;  for  It  cost  the  array 
Its  hmfe  old  seneral,  and  it  cost  me  my  old  red^nosed 
lieutenant  We  were  standing  within  half  a  foot  of 
Jaeh  other,  in  front  of  the  little  ruin  where  the  French 
Invincibles  made  a  last  struggle ;  they  fired  a  volley 
Jsfore  they  threw  ihemselYes  on  their  knees,  according 
to  the  nadonal  custom  of  earning  their  Hves,  when  I 
i^lSyj^^^^^^  ^**'***  tumbled  head  over  heels,  and 
tWnkingof  him  then;  the  French  were  hunted  out 


kt  baymeUedanB  U  ad;  we  followed— the  Mutle  et 
Alexandria  was  won,  and  our  part  of  the  success  wa%. 
to  be  marched  ten  miles  ofij  to  look  after  some  of  tlidr 
fragments  of  baggage.  We  found  nothing,  of  coarse  ^ 
for  neither  in  daeat  nor  in  victory  does  the  PrenckBMS 
ever  forget  himself.  In  our  bivouac  the  thought  of  the 
lieutenant  came  over  me ;  in  the  heat  of  the  march  I 
could  not  have  thought  of  any  thing  mortal  but  my  owm. 
parched  throat  and  crippled  limbs.  Absurd  as  the  old 
subaltern  was,  I  **  could  have  better  spared  a  bettv 
man  ;*'  we  had  been  thrown  together  in  some  strsogls 
ways ;  and,  as  the  result  of  my  meditstlons,  I  dsMp- 
mined  to  return  and  see  what  become  of  the  man  wftih 
the  red  nose. 

Leave  was  easily  obtained ;  for  there  was  sometUng 
of  the  odd  feeling  for  him  that  a  regiment  has  for  one 
of  those  harmless  madmen  who  sometimes  follow  its- 
drums  in  a  ragged  uniform  and  formidable  hat  and 
feather.  It  was  lucky  for  the  lieutenant  that  I  rode 
hard,  for  I  found  him  as  near  a  premature  exit  as  ever 
hero  was.  A  working  party  had  already  made  his  last 
bed  in  the  sand ;  and  he  was  about  to  twe  that  posses- 
sion which  no  ejectment  will  disturd.  when  I  felt  some 
throbbing  about  his  heart  The  soldiers  Insisted,  that 
as  they  were  ordered  out  for  the  puipose  of  inhuming^ 
they  should  so  through  with  their  work.  But  If  they 
were  sullen,!  was  resolute ;  and  I  prevailed  to  have 
the  subject  deferred  to  the  hospital.  After  an  infinity 
of  doubt,  I  saw  my  old  friend  set  on  his  legs  again. 
But  my  labor  seemed  in  vain ;  life  was  going  out ;  the 
doctors  prohibited  the  bottle ;  and  the  lieutenant  felt, 
like  Shylock.  that  his  life  was  taken  away,  when  that 
was  taken  "  by  which  he  did  live."  He  resigned  him- 
self to  die  witn  the  composure  of  an  ancient  philoso^ 
pher.  The  night  before  I  marched  for  Cario,  Tsat  a» 
hour  with  him.  He  was  a  chans^ed  man,  talked  more 
rationally  than  I  had  believed  within  the  poa»iUliiy  of 
brains  so  many  years  adust  with  port ;  expressed  some 
rough  gratitude  for  my  trouble  about  him,  and  fioailr 
gave  me  a  letter  to  some  of  his  relatives  in  England. 
The  regiment  was  on  its  march  at  daybreak ;  we  mads 
our  way  to  Cario,  took  possession,  wondered  at  its  filth, 
admired  its  grand  mosque,  execrated  its  water,  itspnh 
visions,  its  population ;  were  marched  back  to  storm 
Alexandria  (where  I  made  all  possible  search  for  the 
lieutenant,  but  in  vain);  were  saved  the  trouble  by  the 
capitulation  of  the  French ;  were  embarked,  landed  at 
Portsmouth  just  one  year  from  our  leaving  it,  and,  as 
it  pleased  the  wisdom  of  Napoleon  and  the  folly  of  ots^ 
ministry,  were  disbanded. 

I  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  for  though  I  bad  bees 
shipwrecked  and  starved,  sick  and  wounded,  I  had  left 
neither  my  life  nor  my  leffs  behind.  Otiiera  had  been 
less  lucky ;  and  firom  the  losses  in  the  regiment  I  was 
now  a  captain. 

One  day,  in  looking  over  the  reliquea  of  my  1   

a  letter  foil  out;  it  was  the  red-nosed  ilesteosat's. 
ooBsdeiice  reproached  me,  and  I  beiievs  for  the 
ment  my  faoe  was  as  red  as  his  nose.  I  deUveied  ths 
letter ;  it  wss  received  by  a  matron  at  the  head  of  thres- 
of  the  pretdest  middens  in  all  Laacashireb  the  countiy 
of  beauty,  a  blonde,  a  brunette,  and  a  younger  one  whs 
wss  neither  and  yet  seemed  aitemately  both.  I  liked 
the  Uonde  snd  the  brunette  infinitely :  but  ths  third  I 
did  not  like,  for  I  fell  in  love  with  her,  which  Is  a  veiy 
diiieisnt  thina.  Ths  lieuteDsnt  wss  her  ubqIo  ;  sbm^ 
regretted  as  feSs  bsbits  were,  thisfomily  circle  had  much 
to  say  for  his  aenerosity.  Ma(y*s  hsxel  eye  aaade  a 
fool  of  me,  snd  I  ssked  her  hand  that  they  mighi  nahs 
a  fool  of  Ho  one  else. 

The  coloilel  without  the  nose  wss  of  coarse  faivliad 
to  the  wedding,  snd  he  was  in  such  exaUaHoii,  thtt 
either  the  blende  or  the  bnmstts  might  have  hven  «f 
stmt  if  she  plessed.  Bat  they  exhibited  no  < 
to  this  gay  mltttsry  Torso,  and  the  colonel  was  1 
to  content  himself  with  the  experience  of  his  «■ 
sive  nephew. 

The  wedding  day  came;  the  three  i  

pretder  then  ever  iq  their  vestal  while.  The  eolonsl 
gave  the  biide  awsy,  and  in  their  tears  and  oon^iatiila^ 
tlons  of  this  most  melancholy  of  all  happy  c 
Ifaiy  chose  her  fste. 

We  returned  to  dinner,  snd  were  seated,  sll 
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wken  dia  door  opened,  wid  ia  walked— tiM  rad-noaed 
lieitteDeDl  I 

Had  I  aeeiK  like  Brutus,  '  the  immortal  Julius*  ghost,' 
I  could  not  have  been  more  amazed.  But  nature  was 
leas  doubting;  the  matron  threw  herself  into  his  arms ; 
the  Monde  and  the  brunette  clasped  each  a  hand ;  and 
BOf  brighi-eyed  wife  forgot  her  coojugai  duties,  and 
eeeiaed  to  forget  that  I  was  in  the  world.  There  was 
indeed  some  reason  for  doubt ;  the  man  before  us  was 
fat  and  florid  enough,  but  the  essential  distinction  of 
his  physiognomy  had  lost  its  regal  hue.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  explained  b^  degrees.  After  my  departure  for 
Cairo,  he  had  been  given  over  by  the  doctors;  and,  sick 
of  taking  phvslc,  and  determining  to  die  in  hb  own 
way.  he  had  Umself  carried  up  the  NUe.  The  change 
of  air  did  something  fo^  him— the  absence  of  the  doc- 
tors perhaps  more.  He  domesticated  himself  among 
the  peasants  above  the  cataracta.  drank  camel's  milk, 
ate  rice,  wore  a  halck,  and  rode  a  bufialo.  Port  was  in- 
aooeasible,  and  date  brandy  was  not  to  his  taste. 
Health  forced  itself  on  him ;  and  the  sheik  of  the  dis- 
trict began  to  conceive  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  stran- 
ger, that  he  ofTered  him  his  daughter,  with  a  handsome 
portion  of  buffaloes,  in  niarriun.  The  offer  was  de- 
clined :  but  African  ofTenoe  ia  a  formidable  thing,  and, 
after  having  had4i  carbine-load  of  baUa  discharged  one 
night  through  his  door,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  of  his  intended  fother-in-law. 

I  am  not  about  to  astonish  the  world,  and  throw  un- 
belief on  my  true  story,  by  saying  that  the  lieutenant 
has  since  drunk  nothing  but  the  limpid  sprinff.  What- 
ever were  his  Mussulman  habits,  he  resumed  nis  native 
tastes  with  the  force  of  nature.  Port  stiU  had  tempta- 
tions for  him ;  but  prudence,  in  the  shape  of  the  ma- 
tron sister  and  the  pretty  nieces,  was  at  hand,  and,  like 
Sancho's  physician,  the  danger  and  the  glass  vanished 
at  a  sign  from  those  genue  magicians.  Our  chief 
anxiety  arose  from  the  good  fellowship  of  the  colonel. 
He  had  settled  within  a  field  of  us,  and  his  evenings 
were  spent  by  our  fire-side.  He  had  been,  by  the 
chances  of  service,  once  on  campaign  with  the  lieuten- 
ant ;  and  all  campaigners  know,  that  there  Is  no  frse- 
maaon  sign  of  friendship  equal  to  that  of  standing  to 
be  shot  together.  But  there  was  an  unexpected  pre- 
servative in  this  hazardous  society.  The  colonel  was 
incapable  of  exhibiting  in  the  centre  of  bis  countenance 
that  living  splendor  which  made  Falstaff  raiaeBardolph 
to  the  honor  of  his  admiral ;  h^  could  "  carry  no  lan- 
-tem  in  his  poop."    If  envy  could  have  invaded  his 

Snerous  soul,  it  would  have  arisen  at  the  old,  restored 
iiinction  of  his  comrade.  He  watched  over  his  regi- 
men; kept  him  to  the  most  judicious  allowance  of 
claret ;  and  the  red  nose  of  theUeutenant  never  flamed 
again. 

Oi%iiisl. 
GETTING  OVER  THE  DIPPICULTY 

BT  IBB  A  8MITB. 

"  You  can  often  get  over  the  difficulty,  when  you 
can't  get  over  the  river,"  said  my  friend,  John  Van  Ben 
Bchoten. 

"Why  don't  you  begin  your  name  with  a  Sam?" 
•rid  I ;  "  it  would  give  it  more  fullness  and  roundness ; 
a  more  musical  sound.  I  do  like  a  full,  harmonious 
name,  I  don't  care  what  nation  it  belongs  to.  Only  see 
how  much  better  it  would  sound— Sam  John  Van  Ben 
Sehotea— J  wnUd  make  that  little  addition,  if  I  was 
yea." 

"  Why  that  is  my  boy's  name,"  said  my  friend  John 
Van  Ben  Schoten.  "  You  Yankeea  are  alwaya  one 
gaBeiation  aliead  of  us  Hollanders.  Wait  till  my  boy 
0BOwa  up,  and  he'll  be  just  what  you  want.  But  don' t 
let  ua  be  dictating  about  namea " 

Oar  diapulee  were  always  of  the  yood  oatuiad  sort, 
aad  generally  confined  to  the  relative  advantagea  of 
Yankee  enterprise  and  Dutch  peraeverance. 

"Don't  let  us  be  diaputing  about  names,"  said  he, 
"  when  yott  ought  to  be  planning  bow  to  pay  that  note 


to-moirow.  You  aay,  your  draft  has  come  back  piY>- 
tested,  and  you  have  no  other  means  of  raising  the 
money." 

This  was  too  true ;  I  had  been  in  a  perfect  fever  all 
the  morning;  the  return  of  the  draft  was  most  unex- 
pected ;  those,  of  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive accommodations,  were  out  of  town,  and  the  note 
in  question  would  do  me  much  injury  by  lying  over. 
As  a  last  resort  I  had  applied  to  my  friend  John  Van 
Ben  Schoten  for  advice  in  the  matter. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  John  Van  Ben  Schoten,  "  you  can 
often  get  over  the  difficulty,  when  you  oan't  ^et  over 
the  river." 

"Yes,"  said!,  "butAetr?  You  can  do  moat  any 
thing  if  you  only  know  how." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  go  into  my  counting  room  and 
sit  down  a  minute,  and  I'll  tell  you  bow." 

We  went  in,  and  I  took  a  seat,  in  the  shadiest  cor- 
ner, near  the  window.  John,  before  sitting  down, 
reached  up  over  his  desk  and  took  down  hie  long  pipe. 
He  then  opened  a  Uitle-drawer  and  fiUed  hie  pipe  with 
fine  dry  tobacco^  and  pulling  a  lens  out  of  hie  pockot 
he  stepped  into  the  sunshine  to  light  It. 

"You  don't  need  that  glass,"  said  I,  "  you  just  hold 
your  pipe  ia  the  sun,  and  if  it  don't  light  in  half  a  min- 
ute without  the  glaas,  I'll  engage  to  eat  it." 

"  There,  'tis  again,"  said  John  Van  Ben  Schoten  ; 
"you  are  alwaya  showing  the  Yankee.  Our  fatheia 
always  lit  there  pipes  with  sun  glasses,  and  now  you 
want  to  contrive  aome  other  way  to  do  it.  If  I  knew 
I  eouU  light  it  in  half  the  time  without  the  glaaa,  stitt 
I  would  use  the  glaaa,  out  of  respect  to  my  anceators." 
"  Well,  come,"  said  I,  "  this  Un't  telUog  me  how  to 
get  over  the  difficulty." 

"  Wait  till  I  get  my  litde  steam  engine  agoing,"  said 
John,  still  holding  the  glass  in  the  sun. 

"  But  haven't  you  any  loco  foco  matches  1'*  said  I, 
growing  somewhat  impatient. 

"  No,"  said  John,  "  I  never  allow  those  new-fangled 
dangerous  things  to  come  into  my  counting  room." 

"  But  how  do  you  get  a  fire  when  the  sun  don't, 
shine  1"  said  I. 

I  use  a  flint  and  steel,*'  said  he,  "  the  safest  and 
surest  way  in  the  world." 

At  hut,  hia  pipe  began  to  bum,  and  John  with  the 
utmost  complacency  sat  down  in  hia  large  arm  chair 
and  began  to  smoke. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  I,  "I  suppose  you  are  ready  to 
open  your  mind  upon  this  matter,  and  tell  me  If  you 
can  contrive  any  plan  to  help  me  over  this  difficulty." 
"Why,  yes,"  said  John,  "  You  can  oftentimes  gat 
over  the  difficulty,  when  you  can't  get  over  the  river. 
Did  you  ever  know  how  Peter  Van  Horn  got  mas> 
riedr 
"No,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  John,  taking  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  puffing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  almost 
concealed  his  head  from  my  view. 

"  Oh,  now,  don't  stop  for  an/  of  your  long  yams," 
said  I;  "it  is  getting  toward  the  close  of  business 
hours,  and  it'a  very  important  that  this  business  of  mine 
should  be  attended  to. 

"  You  Yankees  are  always  too  impatient,"  said  John ; 
"  there's  never  any  thing  lost  by  taking  time  to  consider 
a  matter.  It  ia  driving  the  steamboat  too  faat,  and 
trying  to  go  ahead  of  somebody  else,  that  makes  her 
burst  her  boiler." 

At  that  he  put  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  went  to 
smoking  again. 
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"  Well,  come,*'  said  I,  "  the  sooner  you  begin  to  tell 
how  Peter  Van  Horn  got  manied,  the  sooner  you*!!  get 
through  with  it." 

<*I  know  it,"  said  he,  "and  if  you  wont  intenrnpt 
ine,rilgoon." 

«'Te8,"  rays  I,  "  a  Dutchyian  muat  always  have  Us 
'ownway;  "go  ahead." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  John  Van  Ben  Schoten,  throwing 
liimself  back  in  his  chair,  and  leisurely  blowing  the 
smoke  in  a  long,  steady,  quiet  roll  from  his  mouth; 
"about  a  hundred  years  ago,  Peter  Van  Horn  lived  at 
Schenectady,  or  near  where  Schenectady  now  is,  for 
It  was  a  kind  of  a  wilderness  place  then.  You've  been 
at  Schenectady,  havn't  youl" 

«•  No,"  said  I,  "  I  never  have." 

"  Well,  it  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Alba- 
ny; you've  been  at  Albany  of  course." 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  said  I. 

« Not  been  at  Albany?'  said  John,  staring  at  me 
with  rather  an  incredulous  look ;"  then  you  haven' t  seen 
•nwch  of  the  world  yet." 

"Why,  no,"  said  I,  "perhaps  not  a  great  deal  on 
4his  side  of  it;  though  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  a  little  of  both  sends." 

John  laughed,  and  went  on  with  his  story. 

*'  Peter  Van  Horn  lived  near  Schenectady,  on  one  of 
the  little  streams  that  empty  into  the  Mohawk.  His 
fiither  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  region ;  and 
the  old  gentleman  brought  up  a  nice  family,  a  fine  set 
of  hardy,  industrious  fellows ;  every  one  of  them  as 
steady  as  a  mill  horse;  no  wild  oats— they  were  men 
before  they  were  boys.  The  consequence  was,  they 
picked  up  the  money  and  always  had  a  comfortable 
siiare  of  this  world's  goods. 

"  Well,  Peter,  he  grew  up  to  be  a  smart  young  man, 
and  at  last  he  got  it  into  his  head,  that  he  wanted  to  be 
married.  You  know  how  'tis ;  young  men  now-a-days 
Are  apt  to  get  such  notions  into  their  heads,  and  it  was 
just  so  in  old  times.  I  don't  know  as  Peter  was  to 
blame  for  that ;  for  there  was  living  a  little  ways  up 
the  hill,  above  his  father's,  Betsy  Van  Heyden,  a  roand, 
Tosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed  girl,  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and 
as  smart  as  a  steel-trap.  Every  time  Peter  saw  her 
Ilia  feelings  became  more  interested  in  her.  Somehow, 
he  could  not  seem  to  keep  his  mind  off  of  her.  Some- 
-Umes  when  he  was  hoeing  com  in  the  field,  the  first 
thing  he  would  know,  his  father  would  call  out  to  him, 
'Peter,  what  do  you  stand  there,  leaning  over  your  hoe- 
"handle  for  7'  And  then  he  would  start,  and  color  up 
to  the  eyes,  and  go  to  work.  He  knew  he  had  been 
thinking  of  Betsy  Van  Heyden,  but  how  long  he  had 
'lieen  standing  stUI  he  couldn't  tell. 

"At  last  things  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  he  found 
lie  couldn't  live  without  Betsy  Van  Heyden  no  how; 
so  he  went  and  popped  the  question  to  her ;  and  Betsy 
said  she  was  willing  if  mother  was— gals  in  them  days 
-were  remarkably  well  brought  up,  in  comparison  of 
what  they  are  now  a  days— so  after  a  while  Peter  mus- 
tured  up  courage  enough  to  go  and  ask  the  old  folks, 
and  the.  old  folks,  after  taking  two  days  to  consider  oi 
It,  said  yes ;  for,  why  shouldn't  they  1  Peter  was  one 
of  the  most  industrious  young  men  in  the  whole  vaUey 
of  the  Mohawk. 

"  And  now  that  the  road  was  all  open  and  plain  be- 
fore him,  Peter  was  for  hurrying  ahead ;  he  didn't  sec. 
-any  use  at  all  in  waiting.  Betsy  was  for  putting  it  off 
two  months,  till  she  oould  get  another  web  out  of  the 
loom;  but  Peter  said  no,  he  didn't  care  a  snap  about 
viother  web ;  they'd  be  manrisd  first  and  make  the 


doth  afterward.  Betsy  at  last  yieldsd  ibe  psiat ;  ate 
said  shedMvramwuikenpafewrtidesbeiBieilwy 
were  married,  but  she  suppostd  they  might  gst  mUm^ 
without  them.  So  they  finally  fixed  on  Thursday  a£ 
the  following  week  for  the  wedding.  The  work  of  pre- 
pailition  was  soon  oommenoed,  and  canied  out  in  a 
liberal  style.  Everything  requifite  for  a  grand  fesat 
was  collected,  cooked,  and  arranged  in  apple-pie  order. 
The  guests  were  all  invited,  and  parson  Van  Brunt  was 
engaged  to  be  there  precisely  at  three  o'clock,  in  order 
that  they  might  get  though  the  business,  and  have  sup- 
per out  of  the  way  in  season  for  all  to  get  faonse  befaia 
dark. 

"  Thus  far,  up  to  the  evening  before  the  wedding  day, 
everything  looked  fair  and  promising.  Peter  retired 
to  bed  early,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  good  night's  rest ; 
but  somehow  or  other  he  never  was  so  restless  In  bis 
life.  He  shut  his  eyes  with  all  his  mi^ht,  and  tiied  to 
think  of  sheep  jumping  over  a  wall ;  but  do  all  he  could, 
sleep  wouldn't  come.  Before  midnight  the  doors  and 
windows  began  to  rattle  with  a  heavy  wind.  Peter  got 
up  and  looked  out ;  it  was  dark  and  cloudy.  Presently 
flashes  of  lightning  were  seen,  and  heavy  thunder 
came  rolling  from  the  clouds  and  echoing  among  the 
hillSL  In  half  an  hour  more  a  heavy  torrent  of  rain 
was  beating  upo^  the  house.  "  It  will  soon  be  over," 
thought  Peter,  "  and  tlie  air  will  be  beautiful  to-morrovr, 
as  sweet  as  a  rose ;  what  a  fine  day  we  shall  have.'* 

"  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  the  nin  still 
came  down  In  a  flood.  Peter  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
all  night.  He  got  up,  and  walked  the  floor  tiU  daylight, 
and  when  he  looked  out  upon  the  roads  and  the  fieMa 
the  water  was  standing  in  every  hollow  and  mnnJng 
down  the  hill  sides  in  rivulets.  Nine,  ten,  and  eleven 
o'clock  passed,  and  still  it  rained.  Peter  had  been  np 
to  Mr.  Van  Heyden's  twice  through  the  rata  to  see 
how  aflbirs  went  on  there ;  the  family  looked  lailwr 
sad,  but  Betsy  said  she  had  faith  to  believe  that  it 
would  hold  up  before  three  o'clock ;  and  sura  enough 
about  twelve  o'clock,  while  the  families  were  at  dinner, 
it  did  hold  up,  and  the  clouds  began  to  clear  away. 

"  About  two  o'clock  the  wedding  guesu  began  to  as> 
semble  at  Mr.  Van  Heyden's,  and  the  faces  of  all  began 
to  grow  shorter  and  brighter.  All  this  time  it  had  not 
entered  Peter's  head,  or  the  heads  of  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  that  there  might  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  parson  Van  Brant's  coming  to  their  aid  in  com- 
pleting the  maniage  ceremony.  They  had  all  thia 
time  forgotten  that  they  were  on  one  side  of  the  Tom- 
henick  stream  and  parson  Van  Brunt  on  the  other; 
that  there  was  no  bridge  over  the  stream,  and  that  it 
was  now  so  swollen  by  the  flood,  and  the  cmrent  waa 
so  rapid,  that  it  was  almost  as  much  as  a  man's  Hlb 
waa  worth  to  attempt  to  cross  it  at  the  usual  folding 
place,  or  swim  it  on  horseback. 

"  At  last,  about  half  past  two  o'dork,  parson  Taft 
Brunt,  true  to  his  promise,  was  seen  riding  down  the 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  approaching 
the  ford. 

"  There  he  is,'*  said  old  Mrs.  Van  Heyden,  who  had 
been  upon  the  look  out  for  the  last  half  hour,  *<  theia^a 
the  dear  good  man ;  now  let  us  all  take  our  seats  and 
be  qniet  before  he  oomes  in." 

"  While  they  were  still  Hngering  at  the  deota  rnnH 
windows,  and  vratcMng  the  parson  as  he  came  sloavly 
down  the  hill,  he  reached  (he  bank  of  the  river  and 
stopped.  He  sat  upon  his  horse  some  trifnotes,  look- 
ing first  up  stream  and  then  down  stream,  and  then  ha 
rode  his  horse  a  few  rods  np  and  down  tlie  benk,  and 
fstumed  again  to  the  ford. 


TERRIFIC  ENCOUNTER  WITH  A  PIRATE. 


"  <  What  c«A  he  be  waiting  there  forr  said  Peter; 
*9ore  he  has  seen  the  river  often  enough  before,  that 
be  needn't  stand  there  so  long  to  look  at  it.' 

'*  *  I  can  tell  yon  what  the  difficulty  is,'  said  old  Mr. 
Van  Heyden, '  the  river  is  so  high  he  can't  get  across.' 

"  The  truth  now  fell  like  a  flash  upon  the  minds  of 
the  whole  company. 

" '  Do  you  think  so  V  said  Mr.  Van  Horn. 

«<  <  I  know  so,'  said  Mr.  Van  Heyden ; '  you  can  see 
Uma  here,  the  water  is  up  the  bank  two  rods  iarthcr 
than  it  commonly  is,  and  must  be  as  much  as  ten  feet 
deep  over  the  ford  now.' 

*'  <  What  shall  we  dol'  said  old  Mrs.  Van  Heyden; 
-*  the  things  will  all  be  spoilt  if  we  dont  have  the  wed- 
ding to  day.' 

'*  Betsy  began  to  turn  a  little  pale.  Peter  took  his  tha 
and  started  off  upon  a  quick  walk  toward  theiiver; 
and  presently  all  the  men  folks  followed  him.  The 
women  folks  waited  a  little  while,  and  seeing  parson 
Van  Brunt  atUl  sitting  on  his  horse  upon  the  other 
aide  ot  the  river  without  any  attempt  to  cross,  they  ail 
put  on  their  bonnets  and  foiled-  the  men.  When  tliey 
got  to  the  bank,  the  reason  of  the  parson's  delay  was 
as  clear  as  preaching.  The  little  river  was  swollen  to 
a  mighty  torrent,  and  was  rushing  along  Its  banks 
with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  a  cataract  The  water 
had  never  been  so  high  before  since  the  neighborhood 
fiad  been  settled,  and  it  was  still  rising.  To  ford  the 
river  was  impossible,  and  to  attempt  to  swim  it  on 
horseback  was  highly  dangerous. 

"<What  shall  we  dol'  said  Peter,  callhig  to  the 
parson  across  the  river. 

" '  Well  I  think  you  will  have  to  put  it  ofi'two  or  three 
ndays,  till  the  river  goes  down,'  said  parson  Van  Brunt. 

'*  *  Tell  him  we  can't  put  it  off,'  said  old  Mrs«  Van 
Heyden,  touching  Peter  by  the  elbow ;  *  for  the  pies 
and  cakes  and  things  will  all  be  spoilt.' 

**  *  Ask  him  if  he  don't  think  his  horse  can  swim  over,' 
said  Betsy  in  a  half  whisper,  standing  the  other  side  of 
Peter. 

** Peter  sgain  called  to  the  parson ;  told  him  what  a 
disappointment  it  would  be  if  he  didn't  get  over,  and 
that  it  was  the  general  opinion  his  horse  could  swim 
over  with  him  if  he  would  only  try.  Parson  Van 
Brunt  was  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
ready  to  do  any  thing,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  for 
-the  good  of  his  flock.  So  he  reined  up  tils  horse  tlght- 
lyj  ga^e  him  the  whip,  and  pliinged  into  the  stream. 
The  current  was  too  rapid  and  powerful  for  the  animal, 
and  horse  and  rider  were  carried  down  stream  with 
fearful  speed  for  about  a  dozen  rods,  when  they  made 
K>ut  to  land  again  on  the  sam^  side  from  which  they 
started.  All  were  now  satisfied  that  the  parson  could 
aot  get  over  the  river.  The  experiment  already  made 
was  attended  with  such  fearful  hazard. as  to  preclude 
4dl  thought  of  its  repetition. 

"  •  Oh  dear,  what  shall  we  doV  said  IStrs.  Van  Hey- 
den ;  *  was  there  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky  Y 

"  Betsy  sighed,  and  Peter  bit  his  lips  with  vexation. 
Tetei's  mother  all  this  whUe  had  not  uttered  a  syllable. 
She  was  a  woman  that  never  talked,  but  she  did  up  a 
great  deal  of  deep  thinking.  At  last,  very  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  whole  company,  she  spoke  out  loud, 
4uid8aid: 

"  <  It  seems  to  me,  if  parson  Van  Brunt  can't  get  over 
the  river,  he  might  get  over  difficulty  somehow  or  other.' 

<* '  Well,  how  in  the  worid  can  he  do  it  7"  said  Peter. 

"  *  Why,  yoo  just  take  hold  of  Betsy's  hand,'  said  his 


mother,  *  and  stand  -op  here,  and  let  the  parson  many 
you  across  the  river.*    ' 

"  This  idea  struck  them  all  very  iavorahly ;  they  didn*t 
see  why  it  couldn't  be  done.  Peter  again  called  to 
parson  Van  Brunt  and  stated  to  him  the  proposliliMi, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  In  the 
law  or  in  the  bible  that  could  go  against  the  match  if 
it  was  done  in  that  way.  Parson  Van  Brunt  sat  in  a 
deep  study  about  five  minutes,  and  then  ssid  he  couldn't 
see  anything  in  the  way,  and  told  them  they  might 
stand  up  and  take  hold  of  hands.  When  they  had 
taken  their  proper  positions,  and  old  Mrs.  Van  Hey- 
den had  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  to  hide  the 
tears  that  began  to  start  fiom  her  eyes,  the  parson  rtad 
over,  in  a  loud  and  solemn  tone,  the  marriage  ceremcny, 
and  pronounced  them  man  and  wife. 

**  Peter  then  threw  a  couple  of  silver  dollars  across  the 
river,  which  parson  Van  Brunt  gathered  up  and  put 
in  his  pocket,  aad  then  mounted  his  horse  and  started 
for  home,  while  the  company  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  river  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Van  Heyden  to 
enjoy  the  wedding  feast." 

By  this  time  John  Van  Ben  Schoten's  pipe  had  gon^ 
out,  and  he  started  to  the  window  again  with  his  lens 
to  re- light  it. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "  I  understand  now  how  Peter  Van 
Horn  got  over  his  difficulty ;  but  PU  be  hanged  If  I  can 
see  any  clearer  how  I  am  going  to  get  over  mine." 

"  None  so  blind  as  them  that  wont  see,"  said  John, 
turning  to  his  desk  and  pulling  out  his  old  rusty  yellow 
pocket-book.  He  opened  it,  and  counted  out  the  sum 
of  money  which  I  lacked. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "go  and  pay  your  note,  and  re- 
member you  can  sometimes  get  over  the  difiSculty, 
when  you  can't  get  over  the  river." 


TERRIFIC  ENCOUNTER  WITH  A  PIRATE. 

Si>sAKiNa  of  a  formidable  pirate,  said  to  have  been 
lately  seen  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Richmond  Star 
takes  occasion  to  give  the  following  particulars  of  an 
encounter  with  free- hooters,  several  years  ago,  in  the 
same  latitude,  which  have  never  before  appeared  In 
print,  but  which  are  nevertheless  true : 

The  general  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  Captain 
Robinson— now  a  wealthy  and  much  respected  citizen 
of  New  York — while  in  command  of  a  ship  many  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  several  of  the  European  powers 
were  at  war,  discovered  one  day,  just  as  nifiht  was  set- 
ting in,  a  suspicious  looking  sail  under  his  lee,  but  as 
the  stranger  made  no  movement  toward  him,  he  con- 
cluded that  she  was  probably  one  of  the  many  priva- 
teers which  then  swarmed  the  ocean.  The  next  mom>- 
ing  he  discovered  the  stranger  sail  nearer  to  hhn,  and 
very  soon  became  satisfied  that  she  was  not  only  ho*> 
tile  but  a  pirate.  He  had  one  gun,  and  an  abimdance 
of  small  arms  and  ammunition  on  board,  and  fortunate- 
ly a  good  number  of  passengers,  mostly  men.  When 
satisfied  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  fight  or  sur- 
render, he  assembled  the  passengers  in  the  cabin  and 
told  them  that  they  must  decide  whether  they  would 
surrender  and  be  themselves  murdered,  snd  give  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  the  brutality  of  the  fiends  then 
pursuing  them,  or  stand  upon  thar  defence  like  men. 
If  they  choose  the  latter  alternative,  he  gave  them  a 
fair  warning,  that  it  must  be  a  desperate  conflict,  and 
that  boarding  the  pirate  was  probably  their  only  chance 
of  success. 

Most  of  the  passengers  responded  promptly  that  they 
would  fiffht  to  the  last,  if  fight  they  must.  Although 
to  the  windward,  it  was  found  that  the  superior  sailing 
of  the  pirate  was  more  than  a  match  in  a  long  chase  for 
'his  advantage,  and  Robinson  resolved  at  once  to  meet 
•he  crisis  snd  decide  the  mstter  while  his  position  gave 
him  the  choice  of  commencing  the  engagement.  He 
steered  at  once  to  meet  the  loe,  thus  giving  liim  to  un- 
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deratand  that  he  was  prepared  for  him.  As  he  neared 
bioii  the  pirate  gave  him  a  broadside  from  the  guns, 
three  in  number,  that  crippled  him  badly,  Icilled  two  ol 
his  \tmt  seamen  and  one  paasenger.  Still  he  Itept  on, 
VBoeivlDg  another  bnadside,  that  itijnred  hUn  eeoM, 
but  not  as  badly  as  iha  first.  In  a  mw  momenta^  he 
was  near  the  pirate,  and  by  a  skilful  mancouvre,  got  a 
rakins  position,  ana  taldng  good  aim,  he  for  the  first 
time  dischaqrea  his  gun,  loaded  heavily  with  cannister 
and  grape.  The  meet  was  tremendous,  the  v«sael 
being  much  cut  up  and  the  alaughler  among  the  pimte 
crew  piodigious.  This  created  confusion  among  them, 
and  enabiM  Robinson  to  plant  his  bow  against  the 
pirate,  just  where  he  preferred. 

In  an  instant,  the  bowsprit  was  crowded  with  the 
devUa,  tookinff  ttke  vm  fiends,  who  dashed  upon  the 
forward  deck  In  huge  force.  A  bloody  struflgw  then 
ensued,  hand  to  hand,  in  which  the  ship's  Mfenders 
were  driven  back  by  the  overwhelming  force,  and  the 
prospect  for  an  instant  was  that  they  would  be  annihi- 
latea,  beyond  the  chance  of  hope.  At  this  moment, 
•oma  of  the  paaaengsrs  shouted  in  Engilah  to  their 
fiisnds  to  "dear  the  wuv—stand  back  for  tho^guar 
Tlie  Spaniards  raised  a  yell  of  triumph,  as  they  saw  thelr 
foes,  who  had  met  them  so  sturdily,  rush  back,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  springing  forward,  as  the  murderous 
charge  of  the  gun  met  them  with  sweeping  carnage — 
leaving  but  a  few  alive,  and  covering  the  deck  with  the 
mangled  remains  of  more  than  a  score  of  the  wretches. 
But  a  fresh  force  auppUed  their  place,  and  for  several 
times,  the  good  snin  cleared  the  deck  of  the  blood* 
thirety  villians.  As  thev  went  leaping  back  the  fourth 
time,  Kobinsott  shouted  to  his  men  to  "  board,"  and 
in  a  moment,  the  strifo  was  upon  the  pirate's  own 
deck. 

The  force  of  the  pirate  had  been  terriblv  cut  down  in 
the  previous  contest,  and  after  a  short  but  desperate 
strugglo— in  which  Capt.  Robinson  received  a  shocking 
wound  fhun  a  cutlass,  passing  firom  his  forehead,  be- 
tween his  eyes  across  the  cheek  and  down  to  the  back 
of  the  neck— yet  he  killed  the  man  who  wounded  him 
and  two  others  after  receiving  the  slash — the  pirates 
were  driven  below  and  there  secured.  The  cabin  was 
then  cleared  of  everything  valuable,  the  vessel  scuttled, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  sunk,  oarrving  with  herteverv 
aoul  left  on  board,  with  the  wounoed,  dying  and  dead. 
Capt.  Robinson  was  wounded  in  many  places,  besides 
the  last  shocking  wound  across  his  nee,  the  scar  of 
which  he  yet  limrs,  and  many  of  his  force  had  fallen 
or  were  desperately  wounded ;  but  he  carried  his  ship 
safe  through  her  voyage,  and  was  able  to  tell  one  of 
the  most  gallant  and  desperate  actions,  of  which  we 
ever  heaid;  or  which  Itistory  can  show. 


FRIENDSHIP  OP    A    PANTHER: 

OB,  A  soLDism  nr  the  disist. 
Wb  know  not  the  author  of  the  following  beautiful 
tale,  which  we  are  sure  no  one  can  read  without  intense 
interest.  It  haa  been  in  our  possession,  in  newspaper 
form,  aomethingmore  than  a  dosen  years,  but  bearing 
no  indication  of  Its  origin.  Poor  Mignonne !  she  cannot 
hut  enlist  the  sympathies  of  every  reader. 

During  the  enteipriBlng  expedition  Into  Upper  Sgynt, 
by  Gtoneral  Deaaix,  a  provincial  aoldier  fell  into  the 
power  of  a  tribe  of  Araba,  called  BCangrabins,  and  was 
»y  them  carried  into  the  deasrt,  beyond  the  cataract  of 
the  Nile.  In  order  to  place  a  safe  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  French  army,  the  Maumbins  made 
•  fereed  march  and  did  not  atop  till  nigfit  closed  in. 
They  encamped  around  a  fountain  surrounded  by  palm 
trees.  Not  supposing  their  prisoner  would  attempt  to 
escape  they  contentea  themselves  with  merely  binding 
his  hands;  and  after  having  fed  their  horaes,  and  made 
their  anpper  upon  dates,  they  all  of  them  slept  sonndly. 
Am  soon  as  the  French  prisoner  was  convinced  of  this 
foct,  he  began  to  gnaw  the  cords  that  bound  him,  and 


aned  the  liberty  of  his  handsL  He  seised  a 
and  took  the  precaution  to  provide  himself 
le  dry  datea,  and  a  little  bag  of  grain,  and 


oariiine, 

with  aoi        _   _    _.. 

mn^wteh  a  admliar,  starled  off  In 
the  French  army, 


direoiion  of 


In  his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  a  place  of  safety,  he 
urged  the  already  wearied  horse  until  the  generous  an- 
imal fell  down  dead,  and  left  his  rider  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  For  a  fong  time  the  FrenchmaD  walked 
on  with  the  perasveranee  of-  a  runaway  ainve,  bat  ht 
was  at  last  obliged  to  stop.  The  dav  waa  finlnlied; 
notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  oriental 
nights,  he  did  not  feel  strength  enough  to  pursue  Ub 
journey.  Having  reached  a  little  duster  of  pnlniS| 
which  had  gladdened  hia  heart,  from  a  distance,  lie  laid 
lus  head  upon  a  atone  and  slept  without  talikic  ^a^ 
precaution  for  his  defence. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  pitiless  reys  of  the  sun, 
which  fell  upon  him  with  Intolerable  fervor;  for  in  his 
woarineas  he  had  reposed  on  the  side  opposiie  to  the 
OBoming  shadows  of  the  mMestic  palms.  Tbe  nnn- 
pect  around,  filled  him  with  despair.  In  every  <fixee- 
don  nothing  met  his  eye  but  a  wide  ocenn  of  sand, 
sparkHng  and  glancing  like  a  dMger  in  the  muMhlne. 
Thepnrebrilttaacyof  theakvleftthe  imaglnatioa no- 
thing  to  deaira.  Not  a  doud  obscured  its  lytondor,  not 
a  sephyr  moved  the  suifece  of  the  desert  The  eartli 
and  the  heavens  seemed  on  fire— they  met  at  the  bar- 
ixon  in  a  line  of  light,  as  fine  and  glitterinr  aa  the  edge 
of  a  sword.  Them  was  a  wild  and  awfid  majeety  la 
the  universal  atiUneas  I  God,  in  all  hia  Infinity,  naeuMd 
present  to  the  soul  I 

The  desolate  wanderer  thought  of  the  fountainn  nod 
roses  of  his  own  nstive  province,  and  wept  aloud.  Re 
dasped  tlie  palm,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Uvlnig  friend.  He 
shouted,  to  relieve  the  foisetfiilaess  of  utter  adiitnde. 
The  wide  wlldemeas  sent  hack  a  shaip  sound  ban  the 
distance ;  but  no  echo  was  awakened.  The  echo  win 
in  his  heart  1 

With  mdanchdy  steps  he  walked  around  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  palm  trees  grew.  To  his  great  joy- 
he  discovered  on  the  opposite  side,  a  sort  of  natural 
grotto  formed  by  a  pile  of  granite.  Hope  was  awaken- 
ed in  his  breast  The  palms  would  furnish  him  with 
dates  for  food,  and  human  beings  might  come  that  way 
before  they  were  eaihausted.  Perhapa  another  party  or 
Maugrabin^  whose  wandering  Hfe  began  to  have  aame 
charms  for  nis  imagination— or  he  might  hear  the  noiee 
of  approaching  cannon— for  Bonaparte  was  then  pass- 
ing over  Egypt    The  Frenchman  experienced  a  sud- 


den tmnaiilon  fipom  the  deepest  despair  to  the  wlldeat 
joy.  He  occupied  himaelf  during  the  day  with  catting 
down  some  ot  the  palm  trees  to  defend  the  mouth  of 
the  grotto  against  wild  beasts,  which  would  probably 
come  In  the  night  time  to  drink  at  the  rivulet  flowing 
at  the  fool  of  the  palms.  Notwithstandiiig  the  eager- 
ness produced  by  fear  of  being  devoured  in  bis  step, 
he  couid  not  fiidsh  his  fortifications  during  that  day. 
Toward  evening,  the  mighty  tree  he  had  been  cur' 
fdl  to  the  ground,  vrith  a  crash  that  resounded  thre 
the  desert,  as  if  aoUtude  had  uttered  a  deep  groan. 
The  aoldier  trembled  as  If  there  had  been  a  sa| 
natural  voice  in  the  air.  But  like  an  heir,  who  aooa 
ceases  to  mourn  over  a  rich  parent,  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  strip  off  the  broad  and  beautifu]  leares  to  Ibtai 
his  conch  for  the  night.  Fatigued  by  his  esertiona 
and  the  extreme  warmth  of  dimate,  he  soon  fdl  intn 
a  profound  slumber.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Ida 
sleep  was  auddenlT  disturbed  by  an  extraordinary  noiae. 
He  raised  himself  and  listened— and  amid  the  deep 


silence  he  distinctly  heard  the  loud  breathing  of  i 
powerful  atdmal.  The  sound  felt  upon  his  Man 
ice.    The  hah  started  upon  his  head,  and  ha 


his  eyes  to  the  utmost  to  percdve  the  object  of  hie 
terror.  He  caught  the  slirapse  of  two  fiunt  yeUovr 
lights  at  a  distance  fIrom  mm ;  he  thought  It  might  be 
an  ofrtical  ddusfon,  produced  by  his  owneameaCaeBe, 
but  aa  the  reys  of  the  moon  entered  the  chlnka  cf  iIm 
cave  he  distinctly  saw  an  enormous  animal  laying 
about  two  feet  from  him.  There  waa  not  soffident 
light  to  distinguish  what  species  of  animal  it  was;  ii 
might  be  a  lien,  a  tigar  or  a  crooadlle  i  but  the  i 
odor  that  fiUed  the  cave  left  no  doubt  of  the  i 
aome  large  and  terrible  creature. 

When  the  moon  rose  so  as  to  shine  directly  upon  tte 
opening  in  the  grotto,  its  beam  lighted  up  thie  T 
itadh"     ■      *  ....... 


apotiad  hide  of  a  huge  panther!  This  Hon  ot  RpjTF^ 
sfopc  with  her  head  noon  her  paws,  with  theeooafbrta- 
bledignity  of  a  great  house  dog.    Her  eyea  whicK  tend 


FRIBNbSHIP  OP  A  PANTHBR. 


opened  from  time  to  time  were  now  closed.  Her  face 
was  turned  toward  the  Frenchman.  A  thousand  con- 
fused chooghcs  pasBod  through  the  soldier's  boqom. 
Hia  first  idea  was  to  shoot  his  enemy  through  the  head ; 
but  he  saw  that  there  was  not  room  enough  for  that : 
the  ball  would  ioevitabiy  have  passed  her.  He  dared 
not  make  the  all|rhteBt  movement,  lest  he  should  awake 
her,  nothing  broke  the  deep  sUonce  but  the  breath  of 
the  panther  and  the  beating  of  her  heart.  Twice  he 
put  nis  hand  upon  his  scimitar,  but  the  difficulty  of 
penetrating  her  hard  roueh  skin,  made  him  relinquish 
his  project  To  attempt  ner  destruction,  and  fail  in  the 
attempt  would  be  certain  death.  At  all  event*  he  re- 
solved to  wait  for  daylight.  Day  came  at  laat,  and 
showed  the  jaws  of  the  sleeping  panther  coveKd  with 


'<  s$he  has  eaten  lately,*'  said  the  Frenchman  to  him- 
self.   "  She  will  not  awake  in  hunger." 

She  was  in  truth  a  beautiful  monster.  The  fur  on 
her  throat  and  legs  was  a  daxzling  whiteness;  a  circle 
of  little  dark  spou  like  velvet,  formed  pretty  bracelets 
around  her  paws;  her  large  muscular  tail  was  beauti- 
fully white,  terminated  by  black  rings ;  and  the  soft 
smooth  fur  on  her  body  was  of  a  lowing  yellow,  like 
unwrought  gold,  richly  shaded  wim  dark  brown  spots 
in  the  form  of  roses. 

This  powerful  but  tranquil  hostess  reposed  in  as 
graceful  at  attitude  as  a  puss  sleeping  on  a  footstool. 
Her  head  rested  on  nervous  outstretched  paws  from 
which  her  long  white  smellers  spread  out,  like  silver 
threads.  Had  she  been  in  a  cage,  the  Frenchman 
would  certainly  have  adimred  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
her  dark  form,  and  the  rich  contrast  of  colors,  that  gave 
such  an  imperial  brilliancy  to  her  robe,  but  alone,  and 
in  her  power,  it  was  a  very  different  thing.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  he  had  felt  his  courage- rise  with 
Increasing  danger ;  but  it  was  sinking  now.  The  cold 
sweat  poured  from  his  forehead,  as  he  watched  the 
flleepinff  panther.  Considering  himself  a  dead  man,  he 
waited  bis  fate  as  oonrageousTy  as  he  could.  When 
the  sun  rose,  the  panther  suddenly  opened  her  eyesr— 
stretched  out  her  paws  and  gaped,  showing  a  frightful 
row  of  teeth,  and  a  great  tongue  as  hard  and  as  rough 
as  a  file.  She  then  shook  herself  and  began  to  wash 
her  bloody  paws,  passing  them  from  time  to  time  over 
her  ears,  like  a  kitten.  "  Very  well  done,"  thought  the 
soldier,  who  felt  his  gaiety  and  courase  retuminff-- 
"  She  does  her  toilet  very  handsomely.'^  He  seizeo  a 
little  dagger  which  he  had  taken  from  one  of  the  Arabs 
—"Gome,  let  us  wish  each  other  good  momine," 
thought  he.  At  this  moment  the  panther  turned  her 
head  toward  him  suddenly,  and  fixed  a  suipiized  and 
Ernest  gaze  upon  him. 

The  fixedness  of  her  bright  metalttc  eyes,  and  their 
almost  insupportable  brilliimcy,  made  the  soldier  trem- 
ble—especially  when  the  mighty  beast  moved  toward 
him.  With  great  boldness  ana  presence  of  mind,  he 
looked  her  directly  in  the  eye,  havine  often  heard  that 
great  power  may  Sy  obtained  over  animals  in  that  man- 
ner, when  she  came  up  to  him  he  gently  scratched 
her  head,  and  smooth  iier  tar.  Her  eyes  gradually 
softened— she  began  to  wag  her  tail— and  at  last  she 

Rurred  like  a  petted  cat ;  but  so  deep  and  strong  were 
er  notes  of  joy  that  they  resounded  through  the  cave 
like  the  rolling  of  a  church  organ. 

The  Frencnman  redoubled  his  carresses,  and  when 
he  thouffht  her  ferocity  was  suiBciently  tsroed  he  at- 
temptea  to  leave  the  grotto.  The  panther  made  no  op- 
position to  his  going  out ;  but  she  soon  came  bounding 
after  him,  lifting  up  her  back  and  rubbing  against  his 
legs,  like  an  affi^onate  kitten.  **  She  requires  a  great 
deal  of  attention,"  said  the  Frenchman,  smiling.  He 
tiled  to  feel  her  ears  and  throat ;  and  perceiving  she  was 
pleased  with  It,  he  began  to  tickle  the  back  of  her  head 
with  the  point  of  his  darner,  hoping  to  find  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  stab  her ;  Mit  the  haraneas  of  the  bones 
made  him  tremble,  lest  be  should  not  sucesed. 

The  beautiful  Sultana  of  the  Desert  seemed  to  tempt 
the  courage  of  her  prisoner,  by  raising  her  head,  stretcn- 
Ing  out  her  neck,  and  rubbing  against  Mm.  The  soldier 
ioddeiily  thought  that  to  uU  tier  with  ana  Mow  he 
mast  strike  her  la  the  throat.  He  lalscd  his  Made  for 
that  purpose;  but  at  that  moment  she  crouched  dowa 
goatly  at  his  feet,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  strange 


mixture  of  affectionate  and  native  fierceness.  The 
poor  Frenchman  leaned  against  the  tree  eating  soma 
dates,  and  casting  his  eye  anxiously  round  the  desert^ 
to  see  If  no  one  was  coming  to  free  him  torn  his  tenl- 
ble  companion,  whose  strange  ftlendship  was  so  llttia 
to  be  trusted.  He  offered  to  feed  her  with  some  nuts 
and  dates  ;  but  she  looked  upon  them  -with  suprema 
contempt  However,  as  if  sensible  to  his  kind  inten- 
tions, she  licked  his  shoes  and  purred. 

**  Will  it  be  so  when  she  gets  hungry  V*  thought  tha 
Frenchman.  The  Idea  made  him  tremble.  He  looked 
at  the  size  of  the  panther.  She  was  three  feet  high, 
and  four  feet  Ions,  without  Induding  her  tall,  wlJch 
was  nearly  three  feet  mere  In  length,  and  as  round  as  a 
great  cudgel. 

Her  head  was  as  Mg  as  a  lion's,  a»d  her  feee  was 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  expression  of  cunning. 
The  odd  cruelty  of  the  tiger  reiigned  there;  but  thera 
was  likewise  something  strangely  like  the  countenanoe 
of  an  artful  woman,  In  the  gaiety  and  fbndneas  of  tha 
present  moment.  She  seemed  like  Nero  drunk.  Sha 
nsd  her  fill  of  blood,  and  she  wished  to  frolic. 

During  the  whole  day  if  he  attempted  to  walk  sway, 
the  panther  watched  him,  as  a  dog  does  his  master; 
and  never  suffered  him  to  be  far  out  of  sight.  He  dis-  . 
covered  the  remains  of  his  horse  which  had  been 
dragged  near  the  mouth  of  the  casern,  and  he  easily  un* 
deretood  why  she  had  remeeted  his  slumbers. 

Taking  courage  from  the  past,  he  b^^n  to  hope  ha 
could  get  along  very  comfortably  with  his  new  com- 

Knion.  He  laid  himself  by  her,  in  order  to  conciliate 
r  good  opinion.  HepattM  her  neck  and  she  begaa 
to  wag  her  tall  and  purr.  He  took  hold  of  her  paws, 
felt  her  ears,  and  roHed  herover  the  grass.  She  sufler* 
ed  him  to  do  all  this ;  and  when  he  played  with  her 
paws,  she  carefully  drew  In  her  daws,  lest  she  should 
hurt  him.  The  Frenchman  again  put  his  hand  upon 
his  weapon,  with  a  view  of  plunsina  it  in  her  throat, 
but  h^  was  still  held  by  the  fear  that  he  should  not  suc- 
ceed, and  that  the  animal  would  tear  him  to  pieces  in 
her  agony.  Besides,  he  really  began  to  have  an  un- 
willingness to  kill  her.  In  the  lonely  dessrt  she  seem- 
ed to  nim  like  a  friend.  His  admiration  of  her  beauty^ 
gentleness  graceful  activity,  became  mixed  with  less 
and  less  ot  terror.  He  sctaally  named  her  MterKMins^ 
in  remembrance  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  lov<^  In  his 
youth,  and  who  was  abominably  jeatous  of  him.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  he  had  become  so  fkmiUar  with  hM 
dangerous  situation  that  he  was  almost  In  love  with 
its  exdtlng  perils.  He  had  even  taught  the  panther 
her  name.  She  looked  up  In  his  &oe,  when  he  calM 
'•Misnonne." 

When  the  sun  went  down  she  tHtsred  a  deep  rndan- 
choly  cry.  "  She  is  wdl  educated,"  exdaimed  the  gay 
soldier.  "  She  hsd  learned  to  say  her  evening  pray- 
ers." 

He  was  rqoleed  to  see  the  panther  stretch  herself 
out  in  a  drowsy  attitude. 

"That  is  right  my  pretty  little  blonde,"  said  he— 
"  You  had  better  go  to  sleep  firet." 

He  trusted  to  his  own  acrivlty  to  escape  during  her 
slumber.  He  vralted  patiently ;  and  when  she  seemed 
sound  asleep,  he  walked  vigorously  toward  the  tha 
Nile.  But  he  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  league  over 
the  sand,  when  he  heard  the  panther  bounding  after 
him,  uttering  at  Intervals  a  loud  sharp  cry.  % 

"  Of  a  truth,"  said  he,  "her  friendship  Is  very  flatter- 
ing'; It  must  be  her  firet  love."  Before  she  came  op, 
the  Frenchman  fell  into  one  of  those  dangerous  tnpa  » 
of  loose  sand  from  which  it  Is  impossible  to  extricate 
one's  self.  The  panther  seised  htm  by  the  cdlar,  and 
with  incredible  strength  brought  him  ssfo  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ditch  at  a  single  bound. 

"My  dear  MIgnonner  exclaimed  the  sddier,  car- 
rtsdog  her  with  enthusiasm ;  "our  friendship  Is  ibr 
life  and  death." 

He  retraced  his  stefw.  Now,  he  had  a  creature  that 
loved  him,  to  whom  ha  could  talk,  It  seamed  aa  if  tha 
desert  were  peopled.  Having  made  a  signal  flag  of  bla 
shirt,  he  concluded  to  wait  patiently  for  human  sucoor. 
It  was  his  Intention  to  have  watched  during  the  nig||t, 
but  sleep  overpowered  him.  When  he swoke,  Mignaa- 
ne  was  gone.  He  ascended  the  eminence  to  look  for 
her,  and  soon  perodvsd  her  at  a  dbtance  clearing  the 
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deaert,  with  tbose  long  high  bounds^  peculiar  to  her 
necies.  She  arrived  with  bloody  jaws.  Wb^a  re- 
ceiving his  carresaee,  she  pnrred  aloud,  and  fixed  her 
area  upon  Uim  with  even  more  fondneae  than  usual. 
The  soldier  patted  her  neck,  and  talked  to  her  as  he 
would  to  a  domestic  animal ;  "  Ah,  ah.  Miss!  you  havo 
been  eaiing  some  of  the  Maugrabloa.  Ain't  vou 
ashamed  1  Never  mind— they  are  worse  animals  than 
you  are.  But  jilease  don't  take  a  fancy  to  grind  up  a 
Frenchman.  U  you  do,  you  wont  have  me  to  love  you 
anymore."  ^     ,    ,  . 

This  •ingulM'  animal  was  so  ibnd  of  carresses  and 
play,  thatif  her  companion  sat  many  minutes  without 
noticing  her.  she  would  put  her  paw  In  his  lap  to  attract 
attention.    Several  days  paaaed  thus. 

The  panther  was  always  successful  in  her  excursions 
ibr  food,  and  always roturned  full  of  affection  and  joy; 
■he  became  used  to  all  the  inflections  of  the  soldier's 
voice,  and  uodMstood  the  expression  of  his  £m». 
Sometime^  he  amused  his  weary  hours  by  counting  the 
spots  on  her  golden  fur,  and  observing  how  beauiifuily 
they  were  shaded ;  she  showed  no  displeasure  even 
when  he  held  her  by  the  tail,  to  count  the  splendid 
« black  and  white  rings,  that  glittered  in  the  sunshine 
ttke  precious  stones.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon 
the  gnoeful  outlines  of  her  form,  the  glossy  smooth- 
ness of  her  neck,  and  the  nuj'  sdc  eaniage  of  her  head. 
But  ahe  delighted  him  most  when  she  was  in  a  frohc. 
Her  extreme  gracefulness  and  agility  as  she  glided 
•wifUy  along,  jumped,  bounded,  and  rolled  over  and 
•ver,  was  truly  surpiisins.  When  she  was  darting  up 
the  rocky  eminence  at  her  swiftest  speed,  she  would 
stop  suddenly  and  beautifully  with  head  erect  as  the 
Frenchman  colled  "  Mignonne." 

One  day  a  very  large  bird  ssiied  through  the  air  over 
tiieir  heads.  In  the  desert,  any  thing  that  has  life  is 
intensely  interesting.  The  Frenchman  quitted  the 
Panther  to  watch  the  flight  of  the  bird,  as  he  slowly 
and  heavily  fooaed  the  abr.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Sul- 
tana of  the  Desert  began  to  growl.  "  She  is  certainly 
jeidous,"  thought  the  soldier  as  he  looked  at  her  fierce 
and  gttlterfng  eyes.  They  gaaed  intelligibly  at  each 
•ther— and  the  proud  coquette  leaped  as  she  felt  his 
hand  upon  her  head ;  her  eyes  flashed  like  lightning, 
and  she  shut  them  hard. 

"The  creature  must  liave  a  soul  J"  exclaimed  the 
Frenchman.  ^        ...... 

This  account  was  given  me  by  the  soldier  himself 
while  I  was  admi^ing  the  docility  of  the  powerful  ani- 
Bials  in  the  menagerie  at  Paris.  "1  do  not  know," 
continued  the  narrator,  "  what  1  had  done  to  displeaae 
liignonne  so  Inuch — or  whether  the  creature  was 
merely  in  sport— bat  she  turned  and  snapped  her  teeth 
at  me,  and  seized  hold  of  my  leg.  She  did  it  without 
violence— but  thinking  she  was  about  to  devour  me,  I 
piunsed  my  dagger  into  her  neck.  The  poor  creature 
rolled  over  uttering  a  cry  that  frose  my  heart.  She 
made  no  attempt  to  revenge  my  blow,  but  looked  mild- 
ly upon  me  in  her  dying  agony.  I  would  have  given 
aU  the  worid  to  have  recalled  her  to  life.  It  was  aa  if  I 
had  murdered  a  friend.  Some  French  soldiers,  who 
discovered  my  signal,  found  me  some  houra  afterward 
weeping  by  tne  side  of  her  dead  body. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  he,  after  a  mournful  sUenoe, "  I  have 

been  in  the  ware  in  Germany,  Spain,  Prussia  and 

Franoe-4iut  I  never  have  seen  any  thing  that  produced 

such  sensations  as  the  desert,  oh,  how  beautiful  it 

►  was  I" 

"  What  feeUngsdid  it  excite  7"  asked  I. 

"  Feelings  that  are  not  to  be  spoken,"  replied  the 
soldier  solemnly.  I  do  not  always  regret  my  cluster  of 
palm  trees  and  my  panther;  but  sometimes  their  re- 
membrance makes  me  sad ;  in  the  desert  there  is  every 
tiling  and  there  is  nothing. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  said  I. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  impatidutly^-after  a  pause  he 
added,  **  Ood  is  there  without  man  f" 


RAsnjLis  tells  a  story  of  one  PhOllpoI  Plact,  who 
being  brisk  and  hale,  fell  dead  as  he  was  paying  an  old 
debt ;  which,  perhaps,  causes  many  not  to  pay  their's 
ibr  fear  of  a  like  accident. 


OrlKinal. 
BLANNERHA08ET,  THE  LOED  OF  THB 

ST  T.  B.  READ. 

What  ship  eomes  so  gall wtiy  over  the  ws. 
With  w1d«-iipreiuilng  pinkNM  sod  trtreamer  fldl 

And  making  for  harbor  the  while  1 
It  cnmea  fh>m  a  country  where  tyraaDy  rdgaa; 
It  comee  from  a  country  ail  laden  with  chataw; 

Alaa !  for  the  emerald  bte ! 

Who  walk!  00  miJeMfc  the  deck  of  that  ihlp, 
A  tear  in  hit  eye,  yet  a  smile  on  hit  lip, 

His  bonny  bride  b^  him  the  while  1 
A  freeman  in  epirii,  a  ftveman  by  blood ; 
The  kind  Blannerhasaet,  the  gentie  and  good, 

A  len  of  the  emerald  lale. 

T*he  bark  le  In  haihnr,  her  aaila  are  aU  IMM, 
The  exile,  emct,  wnlka  the  new  weetem  worid. 

And  a  prayer  breathes  to  Heaven  the  while. 
Now  far  to  the  west,  over  moonuin,  through 
He  seeks  s  retreat  in  the  deep  solitude^ 

This  son  of  the  vmerald  isle. 

What  green  isle  ts  yonder,  that  secmetta  to  lie 
Od  Ohlo*s  fair  bre.ist,  like  a  star  in  the  si^. 

Where  Nature  in  gladness  doth  snile  1 
Who  dwells  In  yon  mansion,  all  riiaded  by  wood  t 
The  exile  of  Erin,  the  geiale  and  good. 

And  this  Blaniierhasaet*s  own  Me. 

Oh,  this  is  an  Eden,  a  Paradise,  where 

Sweet  flowerets  are  blooming,  and  on  the  Ueai'd  tfr 

Are  breathing  their  fragrance  the  while. 
The  birds  ftom  the  branches  their  melody  pour. 
And  brigitt  watm  murmur  along  the  greca  shore. 

And  cheer  the  sad  lord  of  the  isle. 


Yean  now  have  rolled  by  since  that 

And  long  has  the  exile  by  all  been  reveied, 

A  man  of  imre  heart  without  guile ; 
The  Indian,  the  hoater,  all  these  were  regaled ; 
By  him  were  oiade  welcome— by  them  he  was  haBed 

The  khMi  hearted  lord  of  the  isle. 

What  stranger  is  this  who  has  stepped  to  the  land. 
Who  gallantly  cariies  an  air  of  command, 

Whose  feabires  are  lit  with  a  smile  1 
Tis  one  whom  the  virtnoos should  dread  to  come  nigh; 
Though  sweet  is  his  tongue,  yet  there's  death  ia  his  qrc  ■ 

Alaa!  for  the  lord  of  the  isis  1 

Though  bland  is  his  bearing,  his  heart  is  ofsbMic 
Ambition  has  marked  him  Aill  well  for  her  own ; 

His  pasdons  are  vilest  of  vile ; 
Tis  he  who  has  sought  out  this  sweet  solitude. 
To  sere  with  his  burning  the  heart  of  the  good. 

And  too  trastiag  lord  of  the  isle.  . 

Ah,  little  they  reck  the  extent  of  his  reach, 
8o  gentle  his  manners,  so  Itind  is  Jiis  epeeeh, 

So  ooMe,  BO  winning  the  while— 
Toe  sure  is  the  art,  too  sure  is  the  saare, 
Alas !  now  the  lord,  and  his  lady  so  ikir, 

Most  ieeve,  and  forever,  the  isle. 

That  island  so  lovely  is  dreary,  alas ! 
I  cannot  but  sigh  for  its  lord  as  I  psas, 

A  tear  is  half  aianing  the  while. 
The  flowers  all  have  foded ;  the  sweetsinglBg  Undsr 
And  ripples,  alone  aoem  to  eclio  the  wo«l% 

•**  Alas!  for  the  lord  of  the  isle ! 

Tub  trial  of  Col.  Burr  for  treason  ocenrred  thirty  lix 
yeara  ago ;  more  than  the  average  time  allowed  for  ooa 
generation  of  men  to  pass  away.  The  circnmatances 
of  the  ease  therefore  cannot  be  sappoaed  to  be  wy 
fomUlar  to  a  minority  of  readen  now  on  the  aiaga, 
AN,  however,  who  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  eittier 
frem  recollection  or  fipom  history,  are  avirafe  of  tho^ 
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Btrong  sympathy  excited  in  the  public  mind  for  the  an- 
fortunate  Blannerh&sset,  who  was  implicated  with 
Burr,  and  whether  sharing  in  his  guilt  or  not,  suffered 
the  withering  efTects  of  the  transaction,  and  was  ulti- 
mately ruined.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  con- 
nection of  Blannerhasset  with  the  affair,  and  whatever 
the  true  measure  of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Wirt  at  the  trial  lias  thrown  a  charm 
over  his  memory  that  will  touch  the  hearts  of  his 
adopted  countrymen  for  many  generations  to  oome. 

Well  do  we  remember  with  what  emotions  onr  own 
bosom  was  filled,  when  in  our  schoolboy  days  we  com- 
mitted to  memory  for  declamation  the  extract  of  Wirt's 
speech  relating  to  Blannerhasset.  We  give  it  below, 
as  explanatory  of  the  ballad  from  our  Mend  Read. 

Aakok  Biraa,  the  contriver  of  the  whole  conspiracy, 
to  every  body  eoncerned  in  it  was  as  the  sun  to  the 
planets  whiJh  surround  hiin.  Did  he  not  bind  them 
in  their  respective  orbits  and  give  them  their  light, 
their  heat  and  their  naotion  1  Yet  he  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  accessory,  and  Blannerhasset  is  to  be  the 
principal ! 

Let  us  put  the  case  between  Burr  and  Blannerhasset. 
Let  us  compare  the  two  men  and  settle  this  question 
of  precedence  between  them. 

Who  Aaron  Burr  is  we  have  seen  in  part  already.  I 
will  add,  that  besinning  his  operations  In  New  York, 
he  associates  witn  him  men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply 
the  necessarv  funds.  Possessed  of  the  main  spring, 
his  personal  labor  contrives  all  the  machinery.  Per- 
vading the  continent  from  New  Yoric  to  New  Orleans, 
he  draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allurement  which  he 
can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions.  To 
youthful  ardor  he  presents  danger  and  glory ;  to  ambi- 
non,  rank  and  titles  and  honors;  to  avarice  the  mines 
of  Mexico.  To  each  person  whom  he  addresses  he 
presents  the  object  adapted  to  his  taste.  His  recruiting 
officers  are  appointed.  M^n  are  engaged  throughout 
the  continent  Civil  life  is  indeed  quiet  upon  its  sur- 
face, but  in  its  bosom  this  man  lias  contrived  to  deposit 
the  materials  which,  with  the  alichtest  touch  oi  his 
match,  produce  an  explosion  to  snake  the  continent. 
All  this  his  restless  ambition  has  contrived ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1805,  he  goes  forth  for  the  last  time  to  apply 
this  match.  On  this  occasion  he  meets  with  Blanner- 
hassett. 

Who  is  Blannerhasset  1  A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man 
of  letters,  who  fled  from  the  storms  of  tiis  own  country 
to  find  quief  in  ours.  His  history  shows  that  war  u 
not  the  natural  element  of  his  mind.  If  it  hsd  been, 
he  never  would  have  exchanged  Ireland  for  America. 
So  far  is  an  ariny  from  fumisnlnf  the  society  natural 
and  proper  to  Mr.  Blannerhasset^  character,  that  on 
his  arrival  in  America,  he  retired  even  from  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and  soli- 
tude in  the  bosom  of  our  western  forests.  But  he 
carried  with  him  taste  and  science  and  wealth ;  and  lo, 
the  desert  smiled!  Possessing  himself  of  a  beautiful 
island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace  and  deco- 
rates it  with  evenr  romantic  embellishment  of  fancy. 
A  shrubbery,  that  Shensione  might  have  envied,  blooms 
around  him.  Music,  that  might  have  charmed  Calyp- 
so and  her  nymphs,  is  his.  An  extensive  library  spr^s 
its  treasures  before  him.  A  philosophica]  apparatus 
offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  nature. 
Peace,  tmnquility  and  innocence  shed  their  mingled 
deliffhts  around  him.  And  to  crown  the  enchantment 
of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even  be- 
yond her  sex  and  graced  with  every  accomplishment 
that  can  render  it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him  with  her 
love  and  made  him  the  lather  of  her  children.  The 
evidence  would  convince  you,  that  this  is  but  a  faint 
picture  of  the  real  Ufe.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace, 
this  innocent  simplicity  and  this  tranquility,  this  liaaat 
of  the  mind,  this  purev  banquet  of  the  heart,  the  de- 
stroyer comes ;  he  comes  to  chance  this  paradise  into 
a  hwll.  Yet  the  flowers  do  not  witner  at  his  approach. 
No  monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of  their 
unfortunate  poaaassor  warns  him  of  the  min  that  is 
coming  upon  him.    Aatimnger  presents  himselil    In- 


troduced to  their  civilities  by  the  high  rank  which  he 
had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he  soon  finds  bis  way 
to  their  hearta,  by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  de- 
meanor, the  light  and  beauty  of  his  conversation  and  , 
the  seductive  and  fascinating  power  of  his  address. 
The  conquest  was  not  difficult.  Innocence  is  ever 
simple  and  credulous.  Conscious  of  no  design  itself 
it  suspects  none  in  others.  It  wears  no  gusid  before 
its  breast.  Every  door  and  portal  and  avenue  of  the 
heart  is  thrown  open,  and  all  who  choose  it  enter. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Eden  when  the  serpent  entered 
its  bowers.  The  prisoner,  in  a  more  engaging  fottn, 
winding  himself  into  the  open  and  unpractised  (eart  of 
the  unfortunate  Blannerhasset,  found  but  little  dif- 
fieultv  in  changing  the  native  character  of  that  heart 
and  the  objects  of  its  affection.  By  degrees  he  infuaes 
into  it  the  poison  of  his  own  amUtion.  He  breatheo 
into  it  the  nve  of  his  own  courage;  a  dating  and  de»- 
pemte  thirst  for  glory ;  and  ardor  panting  for  great  en- 
terprises, for  all  the  storm  and  bustle  and  hunicane 
of  life.  In  a  atiort  time  the  whole  man  is  chanced, 
and  every  object  of  his  former  delight  is  relinouished. 
No  more. he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene;  it  has  become 
flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste.  His  books  are  abandoned. 
His  retort  and  crucible  are  thrown  aside.  His  shrub- 
bery blooms  and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the  air  in 
vain ;  he  likes  it  not.  His  ear  no  longer  drinka  the 
rich  melody  of  music;  it  longs  for  the  trumpet's  clang- 
or and  the  cannon's  roar.  Even  the  prattle  of  his 
babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  aliecta  nim;  and  the 
angel  smile  of  bis  wife,  whush  hitherto  touched  hie 
bosom  with  ecstasy  so  unspeakable,  is  now  unseen 
and  un£elt.  Oreater  obiects  have  taken  poaseasion  of 
his  soul.  His  imaginaaon  has  been  dazzled  by  vialont 
of  diadema,  and  stan  and  gartera  and  titles  of  nobility. 
He  haa  been  taught  to  bum  with  reatleas  emulation  at 
the  names  of  great  heioea  and  conquerora.  His  on- 
chanted  island  Is  destined  soon  to  relapee  into  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find  the  beautiful  and 
tender  partner  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  *'  per- 
mitted not  the  winds  of"  summer  "  to  visit  too  loag^- 
ly,"  we  find  her  shivering  at  midnight,  on  the  winter 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  mingling  her  tears  with  the  toi^^ 
rents,  that  froze  as  thev  fell.  Yet  this  unfortunato 
man,  thus  deluded  from  his  intereat  and  his  happinesa^ 
thus  seduced  from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace, 
thus  confounded  in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately 
spread  for  him  and  overwhelmed  1^  the  masterine 
spirit  and  genius  of  anothei^-this  man,  thua  rainei 
and  undone  and  made  to  play  a  aubordiaate  part  in  thie 
grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason,  this  man  is  to  be 
called  the  principal  <MBender,  while  Ae,  by  whom  he  wae 
thua  plunged  in  misery,  Is  comparatively  innocent,  e 
mere  accessory !  Is  this  reason  7  Is  it  lawl  Is  it  he*' 
manity  1  Sir,  neither  the  human  heart  nor  the  human 
underetanding  will  bear  a  perversion  so  monstrous  and 
absurd !  so  shocking  to  the  soul  1  so  revolting  to  rea- 
son 1  Let  Aaron  Burr  then  not  shrink  from  the  high 
desiinatton  which  he  has  courted,  and  having  already 
mined  Blannerhasset  in  fortune,  character  and  hap|»- 
ness  forever,  let  him  not  attempt  to  finish  the  tr 
by  thrusting  that  iU-feted  man  between  I ' 
punishment. 
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We  cannot  fidl  to  observe,  as  we  advance  in  life,  how 
vividly  our  earlieat  recoliecuona  recur  to  us,  and  thin 
conadousneoa  is  accompanied  by  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure, when  we  are  deprived  of  thoeewhoare  most  ten- 
derly associated  with  such  remembrancest  because  they 
bring  the  beloved  dead  "  before  our  mind's  eye ;"  and 
beguile  the  loneliness  of  the  prMsnl  hour,  by  visiona 
of  the  pasL  In  sudi  visioi»  i  now  often  love  to  in- 
dulge, and  in  one  of  them,  a  journey  to  Y wan 

recently  brought  before  me,  in  which  my  ever  Indulgent 
fether  peraaitted  me  to  accompany  him,  when  I  wae 
yet  but  a  child. 

As  we  drove  thieiigh  O-^ht,  a  viHago  within  three 
miles  of  Y ,  he  directed  my  ettemion  to  a  remark- 


tower 


intiH§t&rcmi9almmmd^4tHk9uUk^%tp^  the 
tr  of  C r  church.    He  then  kindly  explained 
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the  cftuee  of  thto  rtngular,  and  ditUnguitMng  appear- 
macBf  and  told  me  the  traditionary  anecdote  coanected 
with  it;  which  now,  in  mj  own  wordai  I  aw  going 
to  covunvnieate  to  my  readera^ 

I  know  nothing  of  her  Urth,  and  pamfttaM,  nor  an 
I  acquainted  even  with  her  name — ba%  I  ahaii  cali  her 
Birtha— the  atory  ffoea,  that  ahe  lived  at  C r,  a  vil- 
lage three  mllea  from  Y in  N ,  and  waa  be- 
trothed to  the  mate  of  a  trading  veaael,  with  the  expec^ 
tatino  of  marrying  him,  wiien  he  had  gained  money 
anffideitt,  hy  repeated  voyagea,  ca  make  tlieir  unlotn 
conaiatent  with  prudence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  leaaon  to  believe  thait 
Biitlia  wiaa  not  idle,  bat  eonlrived  to  earn  money  her^ 
aei^  in  order  to  expedite  the  hour  of  her  marriage ;  and 
at  langth,  her  lover  (whom  I  ahaU  catt  William)  mought 
that  tbera  waa  no  reaaon  for  him  lo  coniiaue  his  aea- 
ftuing  life,  but  at  the  end  of  one  vopge  more,  he 
ahouM  be  able  to  many  the  woman  of  ma  choice^  and 
engage  in  aome  leaa  daageioiia  employnient,  in  liiB  na- 
tive vlHa^ 

Acoofdingly,  the  next  time  that  he  bade  fiarevrell  In 
Birtha,  the  aorrow  of  their  parting  hour  waa  aoothed 
by  William's  declaiing,  that,  as  the  next  voyage  wouM 
be  hie  last,  he  should  expect,  when  he  letaiaea,  to  find 
everything  ready  for  their  marriage. 

This  was  a  pleasant  expectation,  and  Birtha  eagsriy 
ptnpared  to  fulfil  it 

Bjr  the  time  that  Birtha  waa  beginning  to  believe  that 
William  waa  on  his  voyage  liome,  her  neighbors  would 
oAen  help  her  to  count  the  daya  wirieh  would  probably 
alapae  beunre  theahip  could  arrive  t  bat  when  they  were 
■ot  in  her  presenoe,  aome  of  the  experienced  among 
ike  men  used  to  express  a  Aeps,  the  result  of  Aar,  that 
William  would  mum  tiaae  enough  to  avoid  ctriain 
tsifub,  which  made  one  part  of  tlie  navlgatioa  on  that 
eoaat  aanieulariy  dangeroua. 

BirtAa  heraeli;  had,  no  doubt,  her  J^mn.  aa  well  as 
her  4opet;  but  there  are  aoim  fean  whion  the  lip  of 
•Bection  dare  not  utter,  and  thia  waa  one  of  them. 

Birtha  dreaded  to  inve  her  inqairiea  reapeeting  that 
daageiotts  paaaage,  answersd  by  ^  Yea,  we  know  that 
hia  a  diflleult  navigation;"  she  also  dreaded  to  be  told 
br  aome  kind,  but  iil-jadii^ag  friends,  to  "  traat  in  Pio- 
vMence ;"  as,  by  swA  advice,  the  reality  of  the  danger 
would  be  atill  more  powaiihUy  oonfimed  to  her.  ThIa 
reeommeBdation  would  to  her  have  been  needleaa,  as 
weU  as  alarming ;  fiMr  she  had,  doubtless,  always  relied 
on  Him  who  is  alone  able  to  save,  and  ahe  knew  that 
the  same  *AI  mighty  arm  waa  underneath*  her  lover  atill, 
which  had  hitherto  preaerved  him  in  the  thane  of  need. 

WeU—time  went  on,  and  we  will  Imagine  the  Httle  gar^ 
4an  before  the  door  of  the  house  iriiieh  Birtha  had 
hired,  new  gravelled,  freah  Bowesa  aown  and  phmted. 
there;  the  curtatos  ready  to  be  put  up;  the  sheHnea 
bright  with  polished  utensils;  tabb  haen,  vrhite  aa  the 
dhsvenanow,  enclosed  in  a  •ewly-purehaasd  cheat  of 
dmwa;  and  the  neat,  well  chosen  wedding  dothes 
ready  for  the  approaching  occasion :  we  vrill  also  picture 

loureelves,  the  trembling  joy  of 


»»s  jvj  u«  Birtha,  when  her 
r  neighbors  nwhed  into  her  cot- 


IV  breakfast,  with  the  gtad  tid< 
i  had  been  seen  mpnuMming  the 


to 

rands' 
tage,  disturbing  her 
faiig,  that  William's  ship 

dangerous  passage  with  a  fair  wind,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  he  would  get  over  it  safe,  and  in  day- 
light! 

But  Bitha'e  joy  was  atill  mingled  with  anxiety,  and 
she  probably  passed  that  day  in  alternate  restleasness 
And  prayer. 

Toward  night  ths  wind  rose  high,  blowhig:  firom  a 
4{aarter  unflivoreble  to  the  aafoty  or  the  ahip,  and  it  arill 
•eontioaed  to  blow  in  this  direction  when  night  and 
darfcnesa  had  closed  on  all  aronad. 

Dariineas  at  that  moment  aeemed  to  dose  ah»  vpon 
the  proapects  of  Birtha  I  for  ahe  knew  that  there  was 
■o  bsacon,  no  landmarit  to  warn  the  veaael  of  its  dan* 
gar,  and  inionn  the  pilot  what  oeast  th^  vsera  ap- 
woaching,  and  what  perils  they  were  to  avoid ;  and,  it 
la  prebaUe,  that  the  almoot  deapalring  gM  waa,  with 
her  anxfoua  friends,  that  Bvetong  night  a  wmndeisr  on 
the  nearest  ahore. 

With  the  mnm  of  morning  case  ths  awful  eonfir 
aM|tfaii  of  thefar  worst  feaml 

Thsrewaaao  nmafaiingvantips  of  WUHam's  vasasl, 


save  the  top  of  the  meat,  which  shewed  where  it  hsd 
sunk  beneath  the  wavea,  and  proved  chat  the  hearta 
which  in  the  morning  had  throbbed  high  with  tender 
hopes  and  joyful  expectations,  were  then  cold  and  still 
"beneath  the  mishty  wateraT''  How  different  now 
was  the  scene  in  Birtha's  cottage,  to  that  which  it  ex- 
hibited during  the  preceding  morning.  '    • 

That  changed  dwelling  was  not  indeed  deserted,  for 
svmpathiziag  ndghbora  came  to  it  aa  before:  but 
tnough  many  may  be  admitted  with  readiness  whea  it 
is  time  for  congratulation,  it  is  only  the  few  who  eta 
be  welcome  in  a  aeason  of  sorrow ;  and  Birtha's  sor- 
row, tlmugh  quui  waa  (iflef>~-while  ndther  her  nearssi 
relative,  nor  dearest  friend,  could  do  ai^  thing  to  aarist 
her,  save,  by  removing  from  her  sight  the  new  fomi- 
ture,  or  the  new  dressee,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
thoae  happy  houre  that  now  could  never  be  here. 

At  lensth,  however,  Birtha,  wlio  had  alwaya  apsmied 
calm  ana  rssigwed,  seamed  cheerful  alao !  atill  ahe  re- 
mained pale,  as  in  the  firet  moments  of  her  trial,  save 
when  a  feverish  flush  occasionaTly  increased  the  bright- 
ness of  her  eyes ;  but  she  grew  thiner,  and  her  impeded 
breath  made  her  affectionate  friends  suspect  that  she 
was  going  into  a  rapid  decline. 

Medicu  aid  was  immediately  called  in,  and  Birtha's 
pleased  eonviethm  that  her  end  was  near,  was  soon, 
though  reluctantly  confirmed  to  her,  at  her  own  re- 
quest 

But  it  was  not  done  the  wish  "  to  die  and  be  with 
Christ,"  nor  the  sweet  expectations  of  being  united  in 
another  worid  to  him  whom  she  had  lost,  that  waa  the 
cause  of  Birtha's  increadng  cheerfulness,  as  the  hour 
of  her  diaadutiott  drew  nigh.    No : 

Her  generous  heart  was  rejoidnff  in  a  pngeet  wfaidi 
she  had  concdved,  and  which  woumI,  if  realised,  be  the 
source  of  benefit  to  numbera  yet  unborn.  Slie  knevp 
from  authority  which  she  could  not  doubt,  that  had 
there  been  a  proper  iand-mark  on  the  shore,  her  lover 
and  his  ship  would  not,  in  aU  human  probabifity,  hsv« 
perished 

"Then,**  said  Birtha,  "henceforth  there  ahdl  be  ft 
land-mark  on  this  coast !  and  I  will  furnish  it !  Hers 
at  leaat,  no  fond  and  fdthful  giri  shell  ajgain  have  to 
lament  over  her  blighted  prospects,  and  pine,  and  saflbr 
as  I  have  done." 

She  sent  immediatdy  for  the  clei^gyman  of  the  paiisAi, 
made  her  wiR,  and  had  a  dause  inserted  to  the  toUovr- 
ing  effect :  "  I  dedre  that  I  may  be  buried  on  the  top 
of  the  tower  of  C— ^  church !  and  that  my  grave  nmy 
be  made  very  high,  and  pdnted,  in  order  to  render  It  m 
perpetud  land-mark  to  all  ships  spproaching  tlist  dnn- 
geroua  navigation  where  he  whom  I  loved  was  wreck- 
ed. I  am  assured,  that,  had  there  been  a  Umd-namlc 
on  the  tower  of  C— f  chureh.  his  ship  might  have  es- 
caped ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  tnst  my  grere  wBl  dvrays 
be  kept  up  aocordlng  to  my  will,  to  prevent  afiectlemte 
hearta,  in  future,  ftom  being  afiUcted  as  mine  haa  beea  ; 
and  I  leave  a  portion  of  my  little  property  In  the  hands 
of  truatees,  for  ever,  to  pay  for  the  preservstSsn  of  tlw 
above-mentioned  grave,  in  all  its  usefuhiess !" 

Before  she  died,  the  judidoue  and  benevolefit  snfiercr 
had  the  aatisfaction  of  bdngassured,  that  her  inten- 
dons  would  be  canied  into  eflect 

Her  last  moments  were  therefore  cheesed  by  the  be- 
lief, that  she  would  be  gradoudy  permitted  to  be,  even 
after  death,  a  benefit  to  others,  and  that  her  grave  migbt 
be  the  means  of  preserving  some  of  her  feUow^creetmes 
fipom  shipwreck  and  affliction. 

Nor  was  her  bdief  a  ddudve  one— the  conicfll  gre've 
in  qaeation  givea  ae  remaricable  an  appeannoe  to  tlie 
tower  of  C — r  church,  when  it  is  seen  at  sea,  eren  et  a 
distanoe,  that  if  once  obaerved  it  can  never  be  forgotteii, 
even  by  thoee  to  whom  the  anecdote  connected  wMk  It 
la  unknown— therefore,  as  soon  aa  it  appeare  in  alslfct, 
pilots  know  that  they  are  aiq;>roachins  a  dangesonp 
coast,  and  tdce  measures  to  avdd  ita  perils. 

But  if  the  navigation  on  that  ooaat  ia  no  lonpr  ns 
perilous  ss  it  was,  iilien  the  herdne  of  tUs  etorj^  wme 
bvtied,  and  the  tower  of  C— r  diureh  Is  no  km^got  m. 


nscessarv  land-mark,  atiU  her  gtave  lemalns  e 
msmorisi  of  one,  whoss  active  bsnevdense 
perlor  to  the  sdnahness  both  of  sorrow  and  of 


,  and  enabled  her,  even  on  ths  bed  of  dsmtti,  to 
ewil^foi  sad  wOf  for  the  bsnefit  of  pssurtiy. 
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THE     ROVER. 

With  bodUM  how  to  olotho  Idoao,  tanght;      And  bow  to  dmw  tho  p&cloro  of  a  dMmght. 


MANFRED. 

Iir  this  dramatic  poem  of  Byron's,  one  of  the  most 
^werful  and  remarkable  productions  of  his  slngidarly 
gifted  mind,  the  fearful  power  of  conscience  is  wonder- 
fully portrayed.  The  omnipotence  of  the  "  secret 
monitor "  is  perhaps  no  where  exhibited  in  stronger 
light,  except  in  some  of  the  inspiied  writings,  where 
it  Is  said  *'the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched,"  and  "  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth 
up  forever  and  ever." 

How  lamentable  that  such  an  intellect  as  Byron's, 
should  have  been  so  perverted  ;  that  with  such  as- 
tonishing powers  to  spread  an  influence  over  other 
minds,  so  much  of  that  influence  should  have  been  of 
a  baneful  character.  True,  there  are  many  palliating 
•circumstances  in  hia  life  that  call  upon  us  to  throw 
4he  veil  of  charity,  in  some  degree,  over  the  obliquities 
of  his  character,  but  this  does  not  render  the  effect  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  writings  any  the  less  lamentable, 

The  leading  idea  that  runs  through  Manfred  is  the 
terrible  writhings  of  an  outraged  conscience.  Count 
Manfred,  a  being  of  high  intellect  and  indomitable  will, 
has  been  guilty  of  some  monstrous  but  not  very  clearly 
defined  crime,  and  wanders  about  the  earth  in  the  most 
awful  agony  seeking  for  oblivion.  He  calls  upon  the 
^rits  of  the  unbounded  universe,  all  but  the  great 
Supreme,  and  invokes  them  to  bestow  upon  him  for- 
getfulness,  but  none  of  them  can  aid  him.  They  tell 
him  he  may  dUf  but  that  will  not  bring  forgetfulness ; 
for  they  are  immortal  and  do  not  foiiget  In  some  of 
his  last  agonies,  demons  assail  him,  but  he  defies  their 
power— his  language  to  them  is,  "I  bear,  within,  a 
torture  that  could  nothing  gain  from  thine.  The  mind, 
which  is  immortal,  makes  itself  requital  for  its  good  or 
4vU  tlioughta«-«nd  is  absorbed  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
.  bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert*' 

The  point  of  the  poem,  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
engraving,  is  where  he  has  invoked  and  commanded 
spirits  to  appear  to  him,  till  at  last  one  appears  in  tlie 
^hape  of  a  beautiful  female  figure.  Manfred  exclaims, 
''*0h,  Gk>d !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou  are  not  a  madness 
and  a  mockery,  I  yet  might  be  most  happy — I  will  clasp 
thee,  and  we  again  will  be "  here  the  figure  van- 
ishes, and  Manfred  falls  senseless.  A  voice  is  then 
heard  to  utter  the  following  incantation,  which  for 
thrilling  power  and  vigor  of  thought  is  hardly  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  Shakspere. 

When  the  moon  to  on  the  wave. 
And  the  (low-worm  in  the  gran, 

And  ihe  meteor  on  the  grave. 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ; 

When  the  falling  itara  are  shooting. 

And  the  nnswerM  owls  are  hooting, 

And  the  silent  lenveB  are  itiil 

In  the  shodow  of  the  hill, 

Shall  my  aool  be  upon  thine, 

With  a  power  and  wiih  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep, 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 


There  are  thooghtatlioa 
By  a  power  to  Uiee  obIuiowd, 
Thou  caost  never  be  alone ; 
T0L.I.-.N0.24, 


notbonfria; 


Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shrood. 
Thou  art  gathered  in  a  clood^ 
And  forever  shalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  thto  spaU. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by. 
Thou  Shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing,  that  though  unseen. 
Most  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dnad 
Thou  hast  tom'd  around  thy  head, 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  <m  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
fihall  be  what  thou  most  conceaL 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  cuiae; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begin  thee  with  a  snare; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 
And  the  day  ahall  have  a  mux 
Which  thaU  make  thee  wish  it  doae. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kfU  ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  blaek  Mood  in  Its  blackest  spring; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  soatch'd  the  soake, 

For  there  it  colled  as  hi  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  1  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chlefest  hann ; 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strsstgest  was  tUne  owa. 

9j  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  sarile, 

By  thy  unfhihomed  gullb  of  gvile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye. 

By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocriqr ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art, 

Which  passed  for  human  thine  own  heart; 

By  thy  delight  In  others'  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee !  and 


I  call  upon 
ThyNl/to 


eompel 
lerHeU! 


be  thy  proper 


And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Whkh  deth  devote  thee  to  tUs  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die. 

Shall  be  In  thy  destiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  slill  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  bat  as  a  fear ; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clanUees  chain  hath  bound  thee; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass'd— now  wither! 

The  next  scene  presents  to  us  Manfred  alone  upon 
the  cliffs  of  the  mountains  of  Jungfrau,  complaining 
that  the  spiriu  which  he  has  raised  abandon  him,  and 
the  spells  which  he  has  studied  baffles  him.  The  en- 
tire scene  which  follows.  Is  one  of  terrific  grandeur  and 
beauty.  We  dare  say  that  no  person  who  has  ever 
read  this  wonderful  poem,  has  failed  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  its  powerful  and  thrilling  language;  and 
at  this  moment  it  would  be  difficult  to  call  to  mind  many 
productions  of  modem  days  that  will  bear  reading  so 
often.  Those  of  our  readers,  we  think,  who  study  our 
engraving,  cannot  but  admire  the  boldness  and  vigor  of 
the  artist's  conception,  and  its  truthfulness  to  the  aw- 
ful subject  which  it  illustrates.  How  seiiouiif  are  we 
led  to  reflect  upon  what  the  mighty  genius  of  Byron 
could  have  efiected  had  his  moral  lacultiea  not  been 
blighted  in  the  blight  spring-time  of  his  youth  I 
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THE  BLACK  KNIGHT. 

"  The  '!ark  knight  of  the  forest, 
So  ftom  hifl  armor  nam'd  and  sable  helm 
Whose  anbar'd  visor  mortal  never  saw." 

The  storm  still  raged  with  unabated  violesce,  and 
the  wind  ^a  it  hffwled  tfound  him,  dashed  to  and  fro 
the  waving  plumes  upon  the  helmet  of  the  knight; 
ha%  he  heraed  it  not,  and  continued  to  uive  his  coal- 
black  steed  toward  the  dark  and  gloomy  forest.  The 
wind  staid  its  fury  for  a  space,  and  the  moon  broke 
suddenly  between  two  warring  clouds,  as  if  she  would 
have  <»lmed  with  her  soft  holy  light,  the  furious  tem- 
pest that  was  raging  around. 

That  momentary  light  gave  to  view  the  knight  upon 
his  coal-black  steed  entering  the  precincts  of  the  forest. 
As  darkness  again  closed,  the  sound  of  approaching 
steeds  was  heard,  and  a  deep  hoarse  voice  exclaimed, 
"  Curses  on  the  storm,— is  there  no  place  of  shelter 
nearer  than  your  father's  castle,  lady  ?" 

"  8wear  not,"  replied  a  soft  female  voice,  '*  Swear 
not,  Count  Oondibert,  lest  you  bring  down  Heaven's 
Yengeanoe  on  our  heads.  There  is  no  place  of  shelter 
8ave  this  forest,  and  I  will  not  enter  it." 

"  Why  fear  you  this,  fair  lady  7"  replied  the  other, 
"  am  1  not  here  to  guard  and  to  protect  you  1  Can 
you  fear  the  straggling  bandits  who  infest  it  7" 

"  It  is  no  human  power  I  fear,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
soft  voice,  "  it  is  a  shuddering  dread  of  another  kind. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  the  legend  of  the  forest,  how  a 
brave  knight  was  basely  murdered  there  returning  to 
his  youns  and  lovely  bride,  by  a  revengeful  and  disap- 
pointed nval  7  I  cannot  enter  it,  my  lord ;  I'll  rather 
orave  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Hark  1  hark !  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  is  beating  in  the  forest." 

Count  Qondibert  listened,  but  before  he  had  time  to 

Erepare  for  defence,  there  was  a  rush  from  its  dark 
osom,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  surrounded  by 
horseman.  The  ladv  Bertha  shrieked.  Count  Qondi- 
bert drew  his  sword,  and  called  on  his  attendants  to 
defend  themselves.  They  aulckly  drew  forth  their 
fire-arms,  but  fear  or  the  darkness  prevented  their 
making  a  vigorous  defence  against  their  assailants,  and 
they  began  to  eive  way.  One  of  the  robbers  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  Diidle  of  the  lady  Bertha's  paUrey,  while 
Count  Qondibert  in  vain  endeavored  to  defend  and  to 
release  her;  but  it  was  done  by  another  hand.  One 
blow  from  a  strahger-sword  severed  the  arm  from  the 
body,  and  the  lady  Bertha's  steed  was  released.  On  all 
aides  the  banditti  felt  the  power  of  a  strong  arm,  but 
darkness  prevented  them  from  distinctly  seeing  the 
form  which  dealt  these  strokes  of  death.  Unprepared 
for  this  attack,  from  the  feeble  resistance  which  had  at 
first  been  made,  terror  seized  the  banditti,  and  they 
fled  before  that  arm  of  power. 

The  moon  again  shone  forth.  It  was  the  knight  on 
his  coal-black  steed. 

"It  is  the  knight  of  the  forest!"  shrieked  Bertha, 
and  hid  her  face  with  her  trembling  hands. 

Count  Qondibert  shuddered,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  lady's  bridle  to  lead  her  away ;  but  the  knight  also 
laid  his  hand  upon  it,  and  It  fell  from  that  of  the  count. 
Count  GJondibert  spoke  not,  the  Lady  Bertha  trembled 
with  affright,  and  rhe  knight  in  silence  led  the  palfrey 
toward  the  castle  of  her  father,  Baron  Adelbret  von 
Bdelstein.  They  arrived  at  the  castle  gates,  and 
paused,  for  the  horn  of  warning  hung  on  the  side 
where  the  Black  Knight  rode,  and  no  one  dai«d  to  ap- 
proach it.  For  a  moment  they  were  immovable,  but 
at  last  the  knight  raised  the  horn  to  his  lips. 

The  tones  pierced  Lady  Benha's  heart.  They  seem- 
ed mysteriously  to  awaken  remembrances  of  past 
acenes— feelings  of  mingled  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
She  felt  as  if  the  spirits  of  those  she  had  once  loved 
were  hovering  around  her,  to  guard  her  from  the  evils 
of  a  turbulent  world,  from  which  her  pure  spirit  would 
gladly  have  fled  forever. 

These  feelings  overpowered  her  already  agitated 
raind,  and  when  the  irates  were  opened,  she  was  taken 
in  an  almost  insensible  state  from  her  saddle.  The 
knight  on  his  coal-black  steed  slowly  retraced  his  way 
^ward  the  forest,  and  Baron  Aldebret  receiving  his 
fiainiing  daughter  in  his  arms,  eageriy  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  situktlon  in  which  he  beheld  her. 


Count  Qondibert  related  the  adventure.  The  baion 
looked  disturbed,  and  asked  whether  the  knight  wore 
sable  armour,  and  rode  a  black  horse. 

*'  He  did,"  replied  Count  Qondibert. 

"  Didst  thou  remember  to  utter  a  pmyer?"  asked 
the  baron  solemnly. 

Count  Qondi^rt  started. 

"  Beware  of  that  knight.  Count  Qondibert.  Conar 
thou  forget  the  tradition,  that  the  fate  of  thy  house 
depends  on  such  a  form  7  Sbouldst  thou  meet  hinir 
three  times,  and  forget  to  utter  a  prayer,  thou  art  UmU^ 

The  count  remained  in  gloomy  silence. 

The  baron  now  dismissed  Bertha,  who  had  revived, 
to  her  ehamt>er,  and  turning  with  a  smile  toward  the 
count,  he  inquired  what  progress  ha  had  mode  in 
Bertha's  affections  during  the  time  of  their  residence 
together  at  the  castle  of  her  lincle,  whence  they  had 
just  returned.  Count  Qondibert  contracted  his  brows,. 
and  a  dark  fire  flashed  from  under  them,  as  he  an- 
swered in  a  haughtv  tone,  that  the  lady  Bertha  had 
peremptorily^  refused  to  listen  to  his  suit,  and  he  feared 
lie  must  aspire  to  no  more  than  her  friendship ;  "Her 
love,"  added  he  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  still  appears  to< 
be  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  page." 

The  baron  ftrowned.  but  smoothing  his  features,  he- 
said,  "it  is  nearly  a  vear,  Count  Qondibert,  since  tbe 
mysterious  death  of  Albert,  and  Bertha  may  soieiy 
now  be  won  to  think  of  a  lover  more  beflttfng  her  than> 
an  unknown  boy.  She  speaks  not  of  him,  she  seems 
to  lament  him  not."  The  baron  was  here  interrup- 
ted bv  the  soft  sound  of  a  lute,  and  Bertha's  voice  wae 
heard  singing,  in  tones  of  deep  feeUng,  the  foUowins 
song: 

Thia  inAiiraAtI  heart  can  dmun  of  nooght  Imt  thesv 

As  with  alow  steps  among  these  shades  I  move, 
And  hear  the  nif^htinpilc  from  tree  to  tree 
Sighing,  I  love !  1  love ! 

This  moornftal  heart  wakes  to  one  thon^t  alone. 

That  sttll  our  fatal  pnittaig  will  renew : 
To  hear  that  bird,  when  spring's  last  eve  ia  mcme,  ^ 

Sighing,  adieu !  adiea ! 

The  baron  iaid  no  more,  and  the  confei«nee  in»- 
broken  up. 

The  following  morning  Count  Grondibert  sought  an 
Interview  with  the  lady  Bertha,  and  renewed  his  suit  j 
but  she  repulsed  him  with  indignation  and  displeasure^ 
at  hia  thus  breaking  through  the  solemn  promise  he 
had  made  her,  never  to  resume  the  hated  subject.  The 
count  sprune  on  his  steed  and  galloped  from  the  cas- 
tle, rage  ana  vengeance  burning  in  his  breast.  A!>. 
sorbed  in  dark  reflections,  he  drew  near  the  forest 
without  observing  that  he  did  so.  "  She  shall  be  mine,"* 
exclaimed  he  aloud,  "  were  all  the  powere  of  darkaesB 
leagued  against  me  1" 

"  Thev  may  assist  thee !"  said  a  deep  voice  beside 
him.  He  looked  up— the  knight  on  his  coal-black 
steed  was  there—  he  shrunk  back  and  muttered  a  pray- 
er, though  prayer  was  a  stranger  to  his  lips.  In  af- 
lence  he  rode,  and  the  black  kn^^ht  by  hia  side,  till  he 
arrived  at  his  own  castle  gates,  when  the  kn^bt 
slowly  retraced  his  way  to  the  forest. 

A  superstitious  terror  scarcely  now  permitted  Count 
Qondibert  to  leave  his  castle,  lest  he  should  again  en~ 
counter  the  black  knight ;  but  it  did  not  hinder  him 
from  laying  plans  for  the  aocompliahment  of  his  dia- 
bolical purpose. 

"  My  mind  is  sad  to-day,"  said  Bertha  to  her  at- 
tendant, "  and  I  feel  a  wish  to  recline  on  the  banks 
of  the  dark-rolling  Danube ;  the  deep  shade  of  its 
trees  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  sadness  of  my 
soul." 

"Ah!  my  lady,"  replied  MaUlda,  "I  too  feel  this 
heaviness  upon  me,  as  if  some  misfortune  were  im- 
pending over  us;  but  I  shrink  from  the  thoughts  of 
that  sombre  spot,  which,  without  increasing  our  cheer- 
fulness, must  lay  us  open  to  a  thousand  dangers.. 
Go  not  to  it,  my  lady;  rather  from  the  secure  battle- 
ments of  your  father's  castle,  let  us  look  out  upon  the 
surrounding  rich  variety  of  prospect,  which  cannot 
fail  to  cheer  and  revive  our  drooping  spirits."  But 
Bertha  would  not  listen  to  Matilda's  remonstrances^ 
and  turned  her  steps  toward  the  dark  stream. 

Scarcely  were  they  within  the  shade  of  the  forest^ 
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whose  bouffhs  waved  mournfiiUy  io  tlie  sighing  hreeze, 
when  Baruia  felt  the  gloom  deepening  in  Mr  mind, 
and  sad  thoughts,  which  filled  her  eyes  with  tears, 
came  crowding  fast  upon  her.  "  Ah !  Matilda,**  seid 
she,  as  they  proceeded,  "  how  like  is  this  shade  to  my 
darkened  life!  I  have  left  the  morning-light  of  joy 
behind,  and  there  remains  for  me  but  the  night  of 
grief!" 

Ac  that  moment  she  felt  herself  enveloped  in  a  close 
covering,  which  obscured  her  sight  and  stifled  her 
voice ;  she  heard  the  shriek  of  Matilda,  but  she  heard 
no  more,  for  a  powerful  arm  was  thrown  around  her ; 
abe  was  hurried  along,  placed  on  a  steed  before  a 
horseman,  and  borne  swiftly  away. 

Long  did  they  ride  at  a  rapid  pace,  bnl  at  last  the 
horseman  paused,  and  removing  the  covering  a  little, 
'he  raised  some  wine  to  Bertha's  lips, — she  turned  her 
head  aside  and  refused  to  drink  it. 

"Take it,"  said  the  horseman,  "  it  may  help  to  sus- 
tain you  in  what  you  have  yet  to  undergo." 

**  Merciful  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  she,  "  for  what  am 
I  doomed  ?  tell  me,  tell  me,  by  all  your  hopes  of  Hea- 
ven, for  what  am  I  reserved  1  Drive  me  not,  I  implore 
thee,  to  despair ! 

'*  Innocence  should  never  despair !"  said  the  horse- 
man sternly,  and  ag^ain  raised  the  wine  to  her  lips. 

His  words  insensibly  infused  courage  into  the  bosom 
«f  Bertha,  and  raising  her  thoughts  to  heaven  in 
praver,  she  took  the  omred  beverage,  to  renew  her  fast 
fsUiiig  strength.  At  length  they  stopped  and  she  was 
taken  from  the  steed  by  the  horseman.  A  horn  was 
sounded  low,  and  she  heard  the  clanking  of  the  chains 
of  s  draw-biidge  letting  down.  She  shuddered,  but 
remembering  the  words  of  the  horseman,  Jhmoemoe 
akould  never  cUgpaxr^  she  made  no  resistance,  and  suP 
fered  herself  to  he  led  across  the  bridge,  into  what  she 
imagined  to  be  the  court-yard  of  a  castle.  A  door  was 
opened,  and  her  conductor  led  her  down  a  flight  of 
Bteps.  '*  Oh,  Heaven !"  thought  she,  "is  it  to  a  dun- 
1 1  am  to  be  taken  1"  but  she  spoke  not.  After 
ending  some  steps,  they  kept  upon  level  ground, 

.  saoended  a  long  staircase ;  and  her  guide  put  a 

key  into  a  door  which  seemed  to  bar  their  further  pro- 
gress. He  opened  it,  and  drawing  Bertha  witnin, 
said,  "  You  mav  remove  the  bandage ;"  but  before  she 
could  do  so,  he  had  retreated  and  locked  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

In  place  of  a  dungeon,  she  now  found  herself  in  a 
magn^cent  apartment.  She  gased  around  her  in  as- 
tonishment, but  something  like  the  truth  flashing  upon 
her  mind,  she  exclaimed,  "Rather  to  a  dungeon!" 
She  now  threw  herself  upon  a  couch,  and  endeavored 
to  strengthen  her  mind  tor  what  she  expected  would 
soon  follow ;  but  she  was  interrupted  in  her  reflections 
by  the  opening  of  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  theapart^ 
ment.  A  female  entered  and  approached  Bertha,  who 
knew  not  in  what  light  to  consider  her,  as  she  appeaiv 
ed  to  be  too  elegantly  attired  for  an  attendant. 

"  Why  am  I  here  1"  asked  Bertha,  rising  with  some 
haughtiness  in  her  air ;  "  and  who  dares  thus  to  treat 
a  daughter  of  the  Baron  von  Edelsteini" 

The  female  made  no  reply  to  her  question,  but  sur- 
veyed Bertha  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  and  the  result 
of  her  observations  wss  not  evidently  pleasure. 
There  was  something  about  this  female  which  made 
Bertha  shrinl^  and  turn  away  from  her  gaze.  The 
dark  foreign  look,  the  large  black  eye  of  fire,  the  com- 
pressed lip,  for  a  moment  alarmed  Bertha;  but  the 
dignity  of  innocence  could  not  forsake  her,  and  offend- 
ed at  the  insolent  survey,  she  turned  her  clear  but 
dove-like  eyes  upon  her.  The  bold  eye  sunk  under 
that  calm  look. 

"  For  what  purpose  am  I  here  7"  repeated  Bertha. 

"I  am  appointed  to  attend  you,"  replied  the  female, 
<<  not  to  answer  your  questions.  Supper  waits,  will  it 
please  you  to  partake  of  it  1" 

Bertha  only  waved  her  hand  in  silence,  and  again 
mink  upon  the  sofa  in  tears. 

"  Here  is  your  apartment  when  you  choose  to  re- 
tire," opening  a  door  near  to  where  Bertha  sat 

Bertha  made  no  reply,  and  with  a  haughty  step  the 
other  left'  the  room.  On  entering  the  chamber  she 
examined  every  window  and  door,  but  they  were  all 
firmly  secured— there  lay  no  hope    that  way;  and 


throwing  herself  down  on  the  couch  without  undress- 
ing, her  weary  spirit  was  soon  calmed  in  deep  deen. 
Bertha  awoke  not  until  the  morning  wasf^  advanced, 
and  soon  after  the  female  she  had  seen  the  preced* 
ing  evening  entered,  and  inquired  how  she  had  rested. 

"  I  rested  well,"  said  Bertha. 

"  What  1  did  terror  and  despair  not  keep  you  from 
rest  1"  inquired  she  with  a  contemptuous  smUe. 

"Innocence  should  never  despair,"  said  Bertha 
calmly. 

The  eyes  of  the  female  flashed  fire,  and  she  looked 
steadfastly  upon  Bertha,  whose  serene  innocent  coun- 
tenance indicating  no  reproof,  she  resumed  her  com^ 
posure,  and  showed  Bertha  into  an  adjoining  room. 

For  some  days  she  saw  no  one  save  this  woman, 
who  relaxing  little  in  her  insolence  of  manner,  Bertha 
asked  no  more  questions,  and  there  was  an  almost 
total  silence  observed  on  both  sides.  One  evening: 
however,  she  appeared  to  be  singularty  a^tated,  ai3 
paced  the  room,  involuntarily  clasping  her  nands  as  if 
hitter  thoughts  crossed  her,  and  occasbnally  gazing  on 
Bertha  with  a  bewildered  glance,  who  now  began  to 
be  alarmed.  The  female  perceived  it,  and  immediately 
calming  her  emotion,  she  took  a  lute  from  the  taUe^ 
and  commenced  tuning  it  Her  hand  trembled  as  she 
swept  the  chords,  but  ft  was  a  hand  that  knew  to  toock 
it  well ;  and  she  sung  the  following  song  with  an  un- 
steady voice : — 

The  wind  howli  wild  la  the  hollow  oak, 

Breathing  it*  anthem  drear ; 
The  raven  poors,  with  anawering  croak, 

The  boding  notes  of  fear; 
The  ahrteka,  the  •obblnga  of  deapatr. 
Are  bunting  Uuwigh  tke  midnight  sir. 

The  atartled  eagle  aonring  apriop 

HlKh  from  hie  cliffy  home ; 
The  screaming  aen-fowl  flnpa  her  wings 

O'er  aarginc  billows*  foam  ; 
And  bursts  or  woe,  and  moanlngs  deep, 
Are  echoing  loond  tbe  beelUag  sleep. 

Shrill  screams,  and  low  heart-rending  moans, 

Rise  on  the  troubled  gale; 
Oh !  human  anguish  swells  these  tones ! 

*Tla  a  love-lorn  maidcn*s  wall : 
And  the  heart  heavea  sick,  and  the  blood  roas  chni, 
As  ye  list  m  a  watt  m  wild  ami  ahiill. 

8UU  creaks  and  means  the  hollow  oak. 
When  the  storm  sweeps  through  the  wood ; 

And  the  raven  pours  his  bodioc  croak, 
When  he  fcents  the  smell  or  blood; 

And  the  prey-birds  scream  for  their  dire  repast, 

When  a  warrioi's  form  fkom  the  rocks  Is  east 

But  the  maiden's  wail  I'-'tis  silent  now ; 

Her  tears  ?— they  are  wiped  away  ; 
A  mantling  flush  laughs  o'er  her  brow. 

And  there**  joy  in  her  eye's  bright  ray : 
She  smile*  at  the  tale  that  her  new  lover  sighs^ 
While  aU  forgotten  the  lost  youth  ilea! 

"Albert!  Albert  1"  exclaimed  Bertha,  wringing  her 
handa,  and  rushing  up  to  the  sinm.  "  Woman,^'  she 
continued,  "  who  has  perauaded  thee  to  torture  a  heart 
already  almost  broken  with  grief  1  Who  dare  say  that 
Albert  is  forgotten  1" 

The  fomale  appeared  awed  for  a  moment  Then  fix- 
ing her  eyes  upon  Bertha,  "  Swear  to  me,"  she  cried, 
"  that  he  is  still  remembered— swear  to  me  that  yon 
will  resist  Coimt  Oondiberteven  unto  death,  and  a  way 
for  escape  may  yet  be  found !" 

Indignation  sparkled  for  a  moment  in  Berthage  eya^ 
as  if  sEe  would  have  aaid,  "  Wretch  1  thou  knowest 
not  the  pure  constancv  of  a  virtuous  woman's  love ;" 
but  repressing  hw  feelings,  she  replied,  "  My  constancy 
is  firm  unto  death— I  never  will  be  Count  Qondibert^g 
bride." 

A  tear  for  the  first  time  appeared  In  those  laige  hlack 
eyes.  "  Then  I  shall  be  your  iriend— resist  and  fear 
not ;"  saying  which  she  arose  precipitately,  and  left  the 
apartment. 

Bertha  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  wept ;  but  she 
was  soon  roused  by  a  heavy  footstep  in  the  chamber. 
She  started  up,  and  Count  Gondibert  atood  before  her. 
He  forcibly  seized  her  hand,  which  she  in  vain  attempl- 
edtowitbdrmw. 
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"I  have  cursed  the  moments  that  have  kept  me 
fiom  thee  "  eald  he ;  "  but  now  that  I  am  with  thee, 
nothing  shall  tear  us  asunder  till  thou  art  mine,  thou 
loved  though  scornful  one." 

"  Base,  unmanly  villain !"  exclaimed  Bertha,  dashing 
him  from  her,  "  I  command  thee  to  restore  me  to  my 
l^lher— darest  thou,  in  thy  dastard  soul,  ever  to  hope 
for  my  consent  7  Away,  traitor !  nor  dare  to  lay  thy 
coward  hand  upon  me  !^' 

"  Resistance  is  in  vain."  cried  the  count,  enraged  at 
her  contempt  j  "  this  night  sees  you  my  bride — nothing 
can  rescue  you  from  my  power.  In  three  hours  every- 
thing will  be  ready— prepare  to  submit  in  silence  to 
your  inevitable  fate." 

"  Monster !  no  power  shall  make  me  thine — Heaven 
will  protect  me." 

"Trust  in  Heaven  then,"  replied  he,  with  a  scornful 
lauffh,  "for  no  earthly  aid  can  reach  you;"  saying 
which  he  left  the  apartment,  and  Bertha  trembled  at 
the  fate  which  seemed  to  await  her. 

Two  hours  passed  away  in  dreadful  agitation,  and 
Bertha  began  to  fear  that  the  promised  assistance  of 
the  female  attendant  was  in  vain,  when  at  last  she 
hastily  entered  the  apartment.  Motioning  Bertha 
to  keep  silence,  she  proceeded  to  array  her  in  bridal 

Erments,  and  threw  a  long  white  veil  over  her.  She 
d  scarcely  completed  these  arransements,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Count  Condibert  appeard. 

"  All  is  ready,"  said  the  count ;  "  I  come  to  lead  my 
bride  to  the  altar." 

"  Villain !  I  will  not,"  said  Bertha,  grasping  the  sofa. 
"Approach  me  nor,  at  thy  peril !" 

"  Carry  the  lady  into  the  hall,"  said  the  count,  turn- 
ing to  his  attendants.  They  approached  ihe  terrified 
Bertha,  and  amid  her  struggles  and  cries  to  Heaven  for 
succor,  they  bore  her  Into  the  hall. 

The  hall  was  hung  with  tapestry,  and  but  dimly 
lighted.  A  large  mirror  was  on  one  side,  before  which 
stood  the  priest  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

"  If  thou  art  a  true  minister  of  our  religion,'^  cried 
Bertha,  "  I  charge  thee  In  the  name  of  Heaven  from 
aiding  in  this  most  unholy  design." 

"  Peace !"  exclaimed  the  count,  stamping  violently. 
"  Proceed !"  added  he,  addressing  the  pnest,  who  now 
opened  the  book. 

"  Stop,  I  command  you !"  again  cried  Bertha—  "  Oh, 
aid  me.  Heaven  I" 

As  she  uttered  these  wotxIs  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 
the  figure  of  an  armed  warrior  met  them,  reflected  in 
the  opposite  mirror.  It  was  that  of  the  Black  Knight ; 
and  Bertha,  uttarina  a  heart-pierdnff  shriek,  fell  life- 
less on  ihe  floor.  The  count  grasped  his  sword ;  but 
the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  deep 
tones  of  a  well-remembered  voice  near  him,  made  his 
Mood  run  cold—"  Where  is  thy  prayer,  Gondlbert  7" 
it  inquired ;  "  another  time,  and  tny  fote  is  sealed." 

Lights  were  soon  brought  by  some  of  the  terrified 
attendants.  Ail  remain^  apparently  undisturbed  in 
the  hall,  save  the  unhappy  victim,  who,  closely  envel- 
oped in  her  veil,  lay  extended  on  a  sofa. 

"  Ha  I"  exclaimed  the  count  on  observing  her,  "  Ber- 
tha still  here  I  then  I  defy  the  powers  of  lielit  and  dark- 
Bess — she  shall  jet  be  mine.  Proceed — ^tne  ceremony 
shall  now  be  completed." 

Motionless  she  was  raised  from  the  sofa,  and  appa- 
lently  having  no  power  to  resist,  the  priest  performed 
his  office. 

The  count  approached,  and  raised  the  veil. 

"  Damnation !"  burst  from  his  lips,  he  struck  the 
tnil  form  to  the  ground,  and  rushed  from  the  hall.  It 
was  the  mysterious  female  whom  we  have  formerly 
noticed.    Bertha  was  gone. 

When  Bertha  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  she  found  hereelf  in  hor  lather's  castle, 
supported  by  him,  and  surrounded  by  her  anxious  at- 
tendants. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  said  the  baron,  "  my  child 
revives." 

Bertha  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  bewildered 
around. 

"Where  am  17"  cried  she.  Then  pereeiving  her 
fiither,  she  threw  her  arms  round  him  and  wept  on 
his  bosom.  "  Who  has  restored  me  to  thee,  my  dear 
father  7  who  has  saved  your  child  from  so  horrid  a  fate  7" 


"What  fate,  my  child  7" 

"You  know  it  not  then 7  but,"  she  added  wildly, 
"  who  brought  me  here  7" 

"  The  Black  Knight  brought  you  to  the  castle  gmte, 
and  blew  a  fearful  Mast.  He  spoke  not,  and  on  his 
coal-black  steed  he  slowly  retraced  his  way  to  the 
forest." 

"  The  Black  Knishtof  the  forest !"  shuddered  Bertha. 

She  then  related  to  the  baron  Count  Gondibert's 
cowardly  baseness,  and  the  dreadful  late  which  had 
been  averted. 

The  baron's  proud  eye  flashed  fire. 

"  Gondlbert  shall  rue  this  deed— but  tell  me  all,  my 
child." 

Bertha  began  her  relation,  but  on  reaching  that  part 
where  the  female  attendant  had  sung,  her  voloo  frJlei^ 
ed.  Again  assuming  courage,  she  exclaimed  with 
much  emotion,  "  Oh,  my  father,  mv  heart  is  in  Albert's 
grave.  Since  his  disappearance  from  the  castle,  and 
the  dreadful  death  he  is  said  to  have  met  with,  1  have 
known  no  happiness,  no  peace,  no  reel— I  can  never 
love  another." 

The  baron's  brows  contracted,  and  his  indignation 
rose.  "Shame  on  thee,  Bertha  1  A  page!  an  un- 
known low-born  boy  I  Shame,  shame  on  thee  to  con- 
fess it!" 

"  Father,"  said  she,  raising  herself  proudly,  "  he  was 
no  low-bom  boy."  She  paused— her  voice  asain  fal- 
tered. "  Why  should  I  now  conceal  it,  since  ne  is  no 
more  7— he  was  the  son  of  Berthold,  thy  deadheat  foe." 

The  baron  started  from  his  seat— bis  eye  flashed  on 
the  pale-cheeked  maiden,  who  bent  like  a  lily  at  the 
threatening  blast.  "My  deadliest  foe !— and  my  daugh- 
ter loved  him !  Where  was  the  noble  blood  that  should 
have  risen  to  revenge  thy  father's  wrongs  7  I  cast  thee 
from  me— thou  lovest  not  thy  father,  or  thou  would 
have  hated  his  bitterest  enemy." 

"  Oh,  my  father  "  cried  Bertha,  daspins  her  hands^ 
"  Albert  was  not  tny  enemv.  He  knew  His  father  In- 
jured thee,  and  he  lamenteo  It.  He  came  to  (hy  castle 
as  a  deserted  youth  to  seek  thy  kind  protection,  and 
by  services  of  love  to  make  thee  repantkm  for  a 
father's  faults.  He  saw,  and  loved  me.  Father,  for- 
give us !  I  am  restored  to  thee  as  by  a  mirocle--Oh  I 
cast  me  not  from  thy  bosom— from  thy  protecting 
anns !" 

The  baron  sought  to  subdue  his  emotion,  but  casting 
a  glance  of  displeasure  on  Bertha,  he  hastily  left  the 
apartment,  without  replying  to  her  appeal. 

Exasperated  at  the  vUlanoua  conduct  of  Count  Gon- 
dlbert, the  baron  determined  to  attack  him  In  his  castle, 
and  punish  his  unmanly  attempt ;  but  the  count  having 
heard  that  Bertha  was  restored,  and  conjecturing  whst 
would  be  the  consequences  when  the  baron  was  In- 
formed of  his  conduct,  he  resolved  not  to  await  the 
result.  One  niffht,  therefore,  when  all  in  the  castle  of 
the  baron  were  buried  in  sleep,  with  a  stronff  foree  be 
attempted  to  surprise  it,  and  to  carry  ofl*  the  lady  Ber- 
tha. The  alarm  was|riven.  All  flew  to  arms,  but  they 
were  taken  unprepared,  and  their  numbera  being  ffreatly 
Inferior,  they  gave  way  before  theirassailants,  whohad 
already  forced  the  gates. 

"  To  the  tower !  to  the  tower !  shouted  Gondlbert ; 
"seixe  the  Lady  Bertha !"  and  he  rushed  to  the  stair- 
case, which  the  baron  bravelv  defended. 

Young  and  powerfril,  and  instigatod  by  double  mo- 

dves  of  love  and  revenge,  Gondlbert  bore  down  all 

opposition;  and  having  cut  his  way  to  the  baron,  he 

had  just  aimed  a  thrust  at  his  breast,  when  his  arm  was 

I  struck  down  with  violence,  and  the  Black  Knight  stood 

j  before  him. 

j  "  Again !"  exclaimed  the  count.  "  May  all  the  powers 
j  of  vengeance  seize  thee !"  aiming  a  blow  in  desperation 
at  the  sable  figure. 

I  "Thy  fate  is  sealed,"  said  a  deep  voice;  and  one 
j  stroke  from  a  powerful  arm  laid  Gondlbert  bleeding  on 
'  the  ground. 

"Confess  thy  sins  before  thy  treacherous  soul  takes 
its  eternal  flight,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  as  he  bent 
over  his  victim.    "  Make  reparation  for  thy  misdeeds." 

The  Lady  Bertha  rushed  from  the  tower— "Hy 
father!  mv  father!"  she  cried.  "  I  will  die  with  thee  S^' 
but  on  beholding  the  scene,  she  stood  ri vetted  to  the 
ground. 
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The  knight's  sword  still  hung  suspended  over  the 
fallen  Gondibert—"  Confess !"  again  said  his  deep- 
toned  voice. 

Oondibert  half  raised  himself,  <'  Lady,  I  would  make 
thee  reparation.  Albert  died  not — he  is  in  the  dungeons 
of  my  castle." 

"Albert  is  here!"  said  the  Black  Knight,  as  he  raised 
his  helmet. 

Crondiberi's  spirit  fled— Bertha  shrieked,  and  fell  into 
her  father's  arms. 

The  baron's  breast  heaved  convulsively.  He  stood 
iiresolute.  Albert  advanced  toward  him  and  sunk  on 
hie  knee* 

"Myfatherinjured  thee— in  the  duty  and  faithful- 
ness of  a  son,  permit  me  to  atone  for  those  injuries. 
Thrice  I  have  saved  the  Lady  Bertha  from  vt^orse  than 
death— let  the  good  deeds  1  may  have  done  (hee, 
and  my  constancy  and  sufTerings,  be  repaid  by  her 
hand.  Baron  Adelbret  von  Edelstein,  dost  thou  grant 
my  suit?" 

The  baron's  strugi^les  were  past — he  put  the  Lady 
Bertha's  hand  in  that  of  the  youthful  warrior,  and 
turned  aside  to  hide  a  starting  tear. 


THE  HAUNTED  MANOR-HOUSE. 

Thb  mail  coach  has  just  set  me  down  at  the  entrance 
to  a  dreary  and  unweeded  avenue.  There  was  a  double 
row  of  dark  elms,  interspersed  with  beech,  neither  very 
bowery  nor  very  umbrageous,  though  as  I  passed,  they 
sainted  me  with  a  rich  shower  of  wet  leaves,  and  shook 
their  bare  arms,  growling  as  the  loud  souffh.of  the  wind 
went  through  their  decayed  branches.  The  old  house 
was  before  me.  Its  mumcrous  and  irregularly  con- 
trived compartments  in  front  were  streaked  in  black 
and  white  sig-za^rs— vandi^ked,  I  think  the  fairest 
jewels  of  the  creation  call  this  chaste  and  elegant  orna- 
ment. It  was  near  the  close  of  a  dark  autumnal  day, 
and  a  mass  of  gable-ends  stood  sharp  and  erect  against 
the  wild  and  lowering  sky.  Each  of  these  pinnacles 
could  once  boast  of  its  admired  and  appropriate  orna- 
ment—a little  weathercock ;  but  they  had  cast  off  their 
gilded  plumage  for  ever,  and  fallen  from  their  high  es- 
tate, like  the  once  neatly  trimmed  mansion  which  I 
was  now  visiting.  A  magpie  was  perched  upon  a  huge 
stack  of  chimneys:  his  black  and  while  plumage 
seemed  perfectly  in  character  with  the  mottled  edifice 
at  his  feet.  Perhaps  he  was  the  wraith,  the  departing 
vision  of  the  decaying  fabric;  an  apparition,  unsul^ 
stantial  as  the  honors  and  dignities  of  the  ancient  and 
revered  house  of  Eiherington. 

I  looked  eagerly  at  the  long,  low  casements :  a  faint 
glimmer  was  visible.  It  proceeded  only  from  the  wan 
n&flection  of  a  sickly  sunbeam  behind  me,  struggling 
through  the  cleft  of  a  dark  hail-cloud.  It  was  the  win- 
dow where  in  my  boyhood  I  had  often  peeped  at  the 
yillage  clock  through  my  little  telescope.  It  was  the 
nurseiry  chamber,  and  no  wonder  that  it  was  regarded 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest.  Here  the  first 
dawnings  el  reason  broke  in  upon  my  soul ;  the  first 
fiiint  frleams  of  intelligence  awakened  me  from  a  state 
of  iniantitte  unconsciousness.  It  was  here  that  I  first 
drank  eageriy  of  the  fresh  rills  of  knowledge;  here  my 
imagination,  ardent  and  unrepressed,  first  plumed  its 
wings  for  flight,  and  I  stept  forth  over  its  threshold, 
hito  a  world  long  since  tried,  and  found  as  unsatisfying 
and  unreal  as  the  false  glimmer  that  now  mocked  me 
from  the  hall  of  my  fathers. 

A  truce  to  sentiment  1  I  came  hither,  it  may  be,  for 
a  different  purpose.  A  temporary  gush  will  occasionally 
roring  up  from  the  first  well-head  of  our  affections. 
However  homely  and  seemingly  ill  adapted,  in  outward 
ahow  and  character,  for  giving  birth  to  those  feelings 
generally  designated  by  the  epithet  romantic,  the  place 
where  we  first  breathed,  where  our  ideas  were  first 
moulded,  formed  and  assimilated,  as  it  were,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  (their  very  shape 
and  color  determined  by  the  medium  in  which  they  first 
■prung)  the  casual  recurrence  of  a  scene  like  this—for- 
ming part  and  parcel  of  our  very  existence,  and  incor*^ 
porated  with  the  very  fabric  of  our  thoughts — ^must,  in 
■pite  of  all  anbsequent  impressions,  revive  those  feel- 
ings, however  long  they  may  have  been  dormant,  with 


a  force  and  vividness  which  the  bore  recollection  can 
never  excite. 

The  garden-gate  stood  open.  The  initials  of  my 
name,  still  legible,  appeared  rudely  carved  on  the  posts 
— a  boyish  propensity  which  most  of  us  have  indulged ) 
and  I  well  remember  ministering  to  its  mratification 
wherever  I  durst  hazard  the  experiment,  wnen  first  in- 
itiated into  the  mystery  of  hewmg  out  these  important 
letters  with  a  rusty  penknife. 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
present  occupants,  whether  sylphs,  gnomes,  or  genii, 
was  a  question  not  at  all.  as  it  yet  appeared,  in  a  train 
for  solution.  Tlie  front  door  was  dosed,  but  as  I  knew 
every  turn  and  comer  about  the  house,  I  made  doubt 
of  soon  finding  out  its  inmates,  if  any  of  them  were  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  worked  my  way  through  the 
garden,  knee-deep  and  rank  with  weed,  for  the  purpose 
of  leconnoitrinff  the  back-ofilces.  I  steered  pretty  cau- 
tiously paat  what  memory,  that  great  dealer  in  hyper- 
bole, naid  hitherto  pretty  generally  contrived  to  picture 
as  a  huse  lake — now,  to  my  astonishment,  dwindled 
into  a  duck-pond— but  not  without  danger  from  its 
slippery  margin.  It  still  reposed  under  the  shadow  of 
the  cherry-tree,  once  the  harbinger  of  delight,  as  the 
returning  season  gave  intimation  of  another  bountiful 
supply  o?  fruit.  Its  gnaried  stump,  now  stunted  and 
decaying,  had  scarcely  one  token  of  life  upon  its  scat- 
tered branchee.  Following  a  narrow  walk,  nearly  ob- 
literated, I  entered  a  paved  court.  The  first  tramp 
awoke  a  train  of  echoes,  that  seemed  as  though  they 
had  slumbered  since  my  departure,  and  now  started 
from  their  sleep,  to  greet  or  to  admonish  the  retumiM 
truant.  Grass  in  luxuriant  tufts,  capriciously  disposed, 
grew  about  in  large  patches.  The  breeze  passed  heavily 
by,  rustling  the  dark  swaths,  and  murmuring  fitfully 
as  it  departed.  Desolation  seemed  to  have  marked  the 
spot  for  her  own — the  grim  abode  of  solitude  and  de- 
spair. During  twenty  years'  sojourn  in  a  strange  land, 
memory  had  still,  with  untiring  delight,  painted  the 
old  mansion  in  all  its  primeval  primness  and  simpli-* 
city— fresh  as  I  had  left  it,  full  of  buoyancy  and  delight,, 
to  take  poasession  of  the  paradise  which  imaginatioii- 
had  created.  I  had  indeed  been  informed,  that  at  my 
father's  death  it  became  the  habitation  of  a  stranger; 
but  no  intelligence  as  to  its  present  condition  had  ever 

reached  me.    Being  at  L ,  and  only  some  fifty 

miles  distant,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  onoe 
more  gazing  on  the  old  manor-house,  and  of  compar- 
ing its  present  aspect  with  that  but  too  fisdihfully  en- 
mnfted  on  my  recoUeetions.  To  all  appearance  the 
house  vras  tenantlese.  I  tried  the  door  of  a  side-kitchen 
or  scullery :  it  was  fastened,  but  the  rusty  bolts  yielded 
to  no  very  forcible  pressure ;  and  I  once  more  penetra^ 
ted  into  tlie  kitchen,  that  exhaustless  masazine,  which 
had  furnished  ham  and  eggs,  greens  and  baeon,  with 
other  sundry  and  necessary  condiments  thereto  apper- 
taining to  the  progenitora  of  our  race  for  at  least  tw# 
centuries.  A  marvelous  change  I— to  me  It  appeared 
as  if  wrought  in  a  moment,  so  recently  had  memory 
reinstated  the  scenes  of  my  youth  in  all  their  pristine 
splendor.  Now  no  smoke  rolled  lazily  away  from  the 
heavy  billet ;  no  blaze  greeted  my  sight ;  no  savoiy 
steam  regaled  the  sense.  Dark,  cheerless,  cold,  the 
king  bare  emitted  no  radiance;  the  hearth  unswept,  on 
which  Growler  once  panted  with  health  and  fatness. 

Though  night  was  fast  approaching,  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  once  more  exploring  the  deserted 
chamber,  the  scene  of  many  a  youthful  frolic.  I  sprang 
with  reckless  facility  up  the  vast  staircase.  The  shal- 
low steps  were  not  sufficiently  accommodating  to  my 
impatience,  and  I  leaped  rather  than  ran,  with  the  in- 
tention of  paving  my  firet  visit  to  that  oockaigne  of 
childhood,  that  paradise  of  little  fools— the  nursery.' 
How  small,  dwindled  almost  into  a  span,  appeared  that 
once  mighty  and  almost  boundless  apartment,  every 
nook  of  which  was  a  separate  territoty,  every  drawer 
and  cupboard  the  boundary  of  another  kingdom! 
Three  or  four  strides  brought  me  to  the  window;  the 
village  steeple  still  rose  abruptly  from  the  dark  fir-trees^ 
peacefully  reposing  in  the  dim  and  heavy  twilight. 
The  clock  was  chiming:  what  a  host  of  recollections 
were  awakened  at  the  sound !  Days  and  houra  long 
forgotten  seemed  to  rise  up  at  its  voice,  like  the  spirits 
of  thedepartedsweeptngby,awful8Ddindistinct.  These 
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imprenions  soon  became  more  vivid ;  they  rastied  on 
with  greater  rapidity :  I  turned  from  the  window,  and 
WM  siartied  at  the  sudden  moving  of  a  shadow.  It 
was  a  faint  ions  drawn  figure  of  myself  on  the  floor 
and  opporite  wall.  Ashamed  of  my  fears,  I  was  pre- 
paring to  quit  the  apartment,  when  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  drawing  which  I  had  once  scrawled,  and 
•tuck  agttnst  the  wall  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  first 
achievement  It  owed  its  preservation  to  an  unlucky 
but  effectual  contrivance  of  mine  for  secnting  its  per- 
petuity: a  paste-brush,  purloined  from  the  kitchen,  had 
made  all  fast ;  and  the  piece,  impregnable  to  all  attacks, 
Withstood  every  efibrt  for  its  removal.  In  iact,  this 
ooukl  not  be  accomplished  without  at  the  same  time 
tearing  off  a  portion  from  the  dingy  papering  of  the 
room,  and  leaving  a  disagreeable  void,  instead  of  my 
sprawlin  r  performance.  With  the  less  evil  it  appeared 
•aoh  succeeding  occupant  had  been  contented ;  and  the 
drawtnff  stood  Ita  ground  in  spite  of  dust  and  dilapida- 
tion. I  felt  wishful  for  the  possession  of  so  valuable  a 
memorial  of  past  exploits.  I  examined  it  again  and 
again,  but  not  a  single  comer  betrayed  symptoms  of 
lesion :  it  stuck  bolt  upright ;  and  the  dun  squat  figures 
portrayed  on  it  appeared  to  leer  at  me  most  provoking- 


t 


fool  tliinks,'*  dbe.  is  a  trite  proverb;  but,  snflice  it  to 
say,  not  one  of  these  fancies  and  speenlaiioiM,  I  take 
upon  myself  to  affirm,  is  correct.  As  before  mentionefL 
I  trust  my  head  suddenly  into  the  chasm,  more  startled 
at  the  noise  produce  by  the  oeleritv  of  my  own  motions 
than  I  could  possibly  be  at  anything  that  was  visible. 
As  far  as  the  daikness  would  permit  I  explored  the  in- 
terior, which,  after  all,  was  neither  more  nor  leas  thaa 
a  small  closet.  From  what  cause  it  had  been  shut  out 
from  the  apartment  to  which  it  belonged,  it  were  vain 
to  conjecture.  All  that  was  really  cognizant  to  the 
senses  presented  itself  in  the  shapeof  a  shallow  doaeC, 
some  four  feet  by  two,  utterly  unfurnished,  save  with 
some  inches  of  accumulated  dust  and  rubbish,  that 
made  it  a  work  of  great  peiil  to  grope  out  the  fact  of  ite 
otherwise  abeolute  emptiness.  This  discovery,  Uka 
many  other  notable  enterprlies,  seemed  to  lead  to  no- 
thing. I  stept  out  of  my  den,  reeking  with  sp^to 
which  I  had  much  rather  left  undisturbed  in  their  dark 
recesses. 

Preparing  for  my  departure  and  a  visit  to  my  relation 
in  the  village,  who  as  yet  had  qo  other  intimation  of 
my  anival  tnan  a  hasty  note,  to  apprise  him  that  I  bad 
once  more  set  foot  on  English  ground  and  intended  to 
visit  him  before  my  return,  I  stepped  again  to  the  win- 


Not  a  slip  or  tear  presented  itself  as  vantage-ground 

the  jsrojected  attack^  and  1  had  no  other  resource   dow.    Darkness  was  fast  gathering  about  me:  a  heavy 

scud  was  driven  rapidly  across  the  heavens,  and  the 
wind  wailed  in  short  and  moumftil  gusts  past  the 
chamber.  The  avenue  was  just  visible  from  the  spot 
where  I  stood ;  and  looking  down,  I  thought  I  could 
discern  mora  than  one  dark  object  moving  apparently 
toward  the  house.  It  may  be  readily  concaved  that 
I  gazed  with  nK>re  than  ordinary  interest  as  they  r 


left  of  gaing  possession  than  what  may  be  denominated 
the  Cesarean  mode.  I  accordingl^r  took  out  my  kni£?, 
and  commenced  operations  by  cutting  out  at  the  same 
lime  a  portion  of  the  ornamental  papering  from  the 
wall,  commensurate  with  the  picture.  1  looked  upon 
it  with  a  sort  of  superetitious  reverence ;  and  I  have 
always  thought,  that  the  strong  and  eager  impulae  I 


fblt  n>r  the  possession  of  this  hideous  daub  proceeded  t  proached  ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  two  beings,  in  hix- 
a  far  difierent  sourcejhan  mere  fondness  for  the  |  man  habiliments,  were  distinctly  seen  at  a  mon 


memorials  of  childhood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  a  I  tance  from  the  gate  by  which  I  fiad  entered.  FeeMg 
firm  believer  in  a  special  Providence,  and  that  too.  as  i  myself  an  intruder,  and  not  being  very  satisfaetoiily 
dieeovered  in  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  im- 1  prepared  to  account  for  my  forcible  entry  into  the 
portent  concerns  of  life.  It  was  while  cuttine  down  premises,  and  the  injury  I  had  committed  on  the  pro* 
upon  what  seemed  like  wainacoiine,  over  wlilch  tlie  |  perty  of  a  stranger,  I  drew  hastily  aside,  determined  to 
room  had  been  papered,  that  my  knife  glanced  on  ,  effect  a  retreat  whenever  and  wherever  it  might  be  in 
•emetiiing  much  narder  than  the  rest.  Turning  aside  my  power.  Door  and  window  alternately  presented 
ray  spoils,  I  saw  what  throush  the  dusk  appeared  very  themselves  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  unpleasant 
like  the  hinge  of  a  concealed  door.  My  curiosity  was  |  purpose,  but  before  I  could  satisfy  myself  as  to  which 
iDuaed,  and  I  made  a  hasty  pull,  which  at  once  drew  |  was  the  more  eligible  offer,  as  doubters  generally  do 
down  a  mighty  fragment  from  the  wall,  consisting  of  I  contrive  it,  I  lost  all  chance  of  availing  royaelf  of 
plaeter,  paper,  and  rotten  canvas;  and  some  minutes  |  either.  ••  Fhciiis  deKentu^'--**  Easier  in  than  out— '» 
elapaed  ere  the  subsiding  cloud  of  dust  enabled  me  to  i  Ac.,  occured  to  me  and  many  other  claseicel  allusiottB, 
diaeern  the  terra  tneognUa  I  had  just  uncovered.  Sure '  much  more  appropriate  than  agreeable.  I  heard  voiees 
*"*^J5*'®  '^\  *!?*''  '^A  •?  .■"'*l7.^^  '**«  •P*'*' '  »nd  footsteps  in  the  hall.    The  staira  creaked,  and  it 

J,-,  .  ^  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^  evident  they  were  coming.  Serely, 
thought  I,  these  gentry  have  noses  like  the  ateatn- 
hound ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  but  they  wotdd  mde- 
viatingly  follow  them  Into  the  very  scene  of  my  la- 
boura :  and  what  excuse  could  I  make  for  the  havoc  I 
had  committed?  I  stood  stupefied,  and  unable  to 
The  thoughts  of  being  hauled  neck  and  I 


con- 
know 


not  if  onee  at  least  1  did  not  draw  back,  or  let  go  my 

^  head  |  before  the  next  ju^dce,  on  a  chaige  of  houeebreaking, 


of  enterprize  prompt  me  to  open  it.    With  difficulty  I 
aocompUshed  my  purpose;  it  yielded  at  length  to  my 
.  eierte ;  but  the  noise  of  the  half-corroded  hinges,  gra- 
ting and  Bhxieking  on  their  rusty  pivots,  may  be 
./oaiffed  as  sufficiently  dismal  and  appalling.    I  I 
not  if  onee  at  least  1  did  not  draw  back,  or  let 
hM  ineenlinently  as  the  din  "grew  long  and., 
I  own,  without  hesitation,  that  I  turned  away  my 

ften  the  opening,  aa  it  became  wider  and  wider  at  1  mayhap-comm'iited  to  prison— tried,  perhaps, 
every  pull ;  and  it  required  a  considerable  effort  before  !  the  sequel  was  more  than  even  Imagination  dan 
I  eeuld  summon  the  rsqiusito  courage  to  look  Into  the !  ceive.    Recoiling  In  horror  from  the  pictn 
M.    My  head  seemed  ae  difficult  to  move  as  the  door. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  absolutely  afraid  of  ghoata,  but 
I  IMS  afraid  of  a  peep  from  behind  the  door— eiraid  of 
being  frightened  1    At  length,  with  desperate  boldness, 
I  thrust  my  head  plump  into  the  chasm  I 

Now,  reader,  what  was  it,  thiakest  thou,  that  I  be- 
held 1    Thy  speculadon  on  this  subject  will,  of  course, 
dcf>end  entirely  upon  thy  nerveeand  constitution^  like- 
wise upon  thy  course  of  education  and  habits  of  study.   ......  _„, 

14  aa  in  all  probabiUiy  thou  art,  of  the  gender  feminine, '  ceedings. 

ud  a  tttUe  addicted  to  romance,  poetry,  and  the  like,  |  "  I  tell  thee,  ailbert,  these  rusty  locka  can  keep  no- 
then  wUi  thou  tickle  tkdne  imaginaUon  with  delightful '  thing  safe.  It's  but  si>me  few  months  since  we  weio 
£"*•?*«  w^.K*  ^^^^  ^^^'  ?  r^^  ■"<* »  <Ja«ger.  If  j  here,  and  thou  knowest  the  doore  were  all  fast.  The 
y  brain  hath  been  steeped  in  the  savory T)rine  of  kitchen  door-post  is  now  as  rotten  aa  touchwood;  no 
novei-reading  and  senumentality,  then  will  thy  thoughts  I  bolt  will  fastenlt." 

be  of  gkHimy  rooms,  prisonera  immured  by  unfeeling       "Nail  it  up,— nail  'em  all  up,'  growled  GObert; 

"  nobody  Ml  live  here  now ;  or  else  set  fire  to 't.    It  'II 
make  a  rare  bonfire  to  burn  that  ugly  old  will  in." 

A  boieterouB  laugh  here  broke  from  the  renoreeieaB 
Gilbert.    It  fell  upon  my  car  as  somethingjwith  which 


jg  in  borror  irora  tne  pictare,  it  ' 
with  something  Tike  insHnctive  desperation  that  I  flew 
to  the  little  closet,  and  shut  myself  in,  with  all  tbo 
speed  and  precision  my  feare  would  allow.  Seve 
enough  the  brutes  were  making  the  best  of  their  wny 
into  the  chamber,  and  every  moment  I  expected  they 
would  track  their  vicdni  to  his  hiding-place.  After  a 
few  moments  of  inconceivable  agony,  1  was  lelleTed 
at  finding  from  their  conversation  that  no  notion  wee 
entertained,  at  present,  of  any  witneas  to  their  pio- 


leietives,  dbc.    Shouldst  thou  happen  to  be  cast  in  a 

mora  matter-of-fact  mouki,  strongly  addicted  to  cry 

«  Pudge  r  at  every  display  of  trickery  and  folly,  then 

Bwyest  thou  wine,  what  any  man  with  three  grains  of  ^„^, ^    . ^  „„  „«,„  .uy  cur  «.  •u«o.u*..m  w«„  ^«.v« 

AhSh^?  .  .^'^???*?***?1«  "pce^.^^^tit  was  no-   I  had  once  been  dissgreeaUy  familiar.  Vhe  voice  of 

SoSr  tn  A«"P^ '    ^  "^#***  ^^"^  ^™*  "oluUons ,  the  firet  speaker,  too,  S^med  to  sound  ffite  the  echoen 

proper  to  every  character  anJ  temperament    "  Aa  the  of  childlM^.    A  friendiy  chink  permUted  me  to  -*- 
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the  information  I  sought :  there  stood  ray  uncle  and 
his  trusty  familiar,  in  my  youth  I  had  contracted  a 
•somewhat  unaccountable  aversion  to  the  latter  person- 
age. I  well  remembered  his  downcast  gray  eye,  de- 
prived of  its  fellow;  and  the  malignant  pleasure  he 
took  in  thwarting  and  disturbing  my  childish  arouse 
ments.  This  prepossessing  Cyclop  held  a  tinder-box, 
and  was  preparing  to  light  a  match.  My  uncle's  fisure 
I  could  not  mistake :  a  score  of  winters  had  cast  Oieir 
shadows  on  his  brow  since  we  had  separated ;  but  he  still 
Blood  as  he  was  wont — tall,  erect,  and  muscular,  though 
age  had  slightly  drooped  his  proud  forehead;  andfl 
•could  discern  his  long-lapped  waistcoat  somewhat  lees 
conspicuous  in  front.  He  was  my  mother's  brother, 
and  the  only  surviving  relative  on  whom  I  had  any 
daim.  My  fears  were  set  at  rest,  but  curiosity  stole 
into  their  place.  I  felt  an  irrepressible  inclination  to 
watch  their  proceedings,  though  eaves- dropping  was  a 
procedure  that  I  abhorred.  I  should,  I  am  confident 
— at  least  I  hope  so — have  immediately  discovered 
myself  had  not  a  single  word  which  1  had  overheard 
prevented  me.  The  "will"  to  which  they  alluded 
might  to  me,  perhaps,  be  an  object  of  no  trivial  im- 
portance. , 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  were  burnt  1"  said  my 
ancle. 

"The  ^vill  or  the  house?"  peevishly  retorted  Gilbert. 

"Both!"  cried  the  other,  with  an  emphasis  and  ex- 
pression that  made  me  tremble. 

"  If  we  bum  the  house,  the  papers  will  not  rise  out 
of  it,  depend  on' t,  master,"  continued  Gilbert;  "and 
that  box,  in  the  next  closet,  will  not  be  like  Goody 
Blake's  salamander  that  she  talks  about." 

I  began  to  feel  particularly  uncomfortable. 

"  I  wish  they  had  all  been  bami  long  ago,"  said  mine 
fionest  uncle.  After  a  pause  he  went  on :  "Thisscap^ 
grace  nephew  of  mine  will  be  here  shortly.  For  fear 
of  accidents— accidents,  I  say,  Gilbert— it  were  better 
to  have  all  safe.  Who  knows  what  may  be  lurking  in 
the  old  house,  to  lise  up  some  day  as  a  witness  against 
us !  I  intend  either  to  pull  it  down  or  set  fire  to  it. 
But  we'll  make  sure  of  the  will  first." 

"  A  rambling  Jackanapes  of  a  nephew !"  said  Gil- 
bert ;  "  I  hoped  the  fishes  had  been  at  supper  on  him 
before  now.  We  never  thought,  master,  ne  couM  be 
Alive,  as  he  sent  no  word  about  his  being  either  alive 
or  dead.  But  I  eness,"  continued  this  amiable  ser- 
vant, "he  might  ha'  staid  longer  an'  you  wouldn't  ha' 
fretted  for  his  company." 

Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves,  but  I  deter- 
mined to  reward  the  old  villain  very  shortly  for  his 
^ood  wishes. 

"  Gilbert,  when  there's  work  to  do,  thou  art  always 
readier  with  thy  tongue  than  with  thy  fingers.  Look ! 
the  match  has  eone  out  twice — cleave  oflrpuffing,  and 
fetch  the  box— 1 '11  manage  (he  candle." 

I  began  to  feel  a  strange  sensation  rambling  about 
me.  Gilbert  left  the  room,  however,  and  I  Applied 
myself  with  redoubled  diligence  to  the  crevice.  My 
-dishonest  relation  proceeded  to  revive  the  expiring 
sparks :  the  light  shone  full  upon  his  hard  features. 
It  might  be  fancy,  but  guilt,  broad,  legible,  remorseless 
g:uilt,  seemed  to  mark  every  inflection  of  his  visage : 
tils  brow  contracted— his  eye  turned  cautiously  and 
fearfully  round  the  apartment,  and  more  than  onoe  it 
rested  upon  the  gap  I  had  made.  I  saw  him  strike  hie 
hand  upon  his  puckered  brow,  and  a  stifled  groan  es- 
caped him ;  but  as  If  ashamed  of  his  better  feelings 
he  clenched  It  In  an  attitude  of  defiance,  and  listened 
eagerly  for  the  return  of  his  servant.  The  slow  foot- 
-steps  of  Gilbert  soon  announced  his  approach,  and  ap- 
parently with  some  heavy  burden.  He  threw  it  on 
the  floor,  and  I  heard  a  Vey  applied  and  the  rusty 
wards  answering  to  the  touch.  The  business  in  which 
they  were  now  engaged  was  out  of  my  limited  sphere 
of  vision. 

"  I  think,  master,  the  damps  will  soon  ding  down  the 
^Id  house:  look  at  the  wall;  the  paper  hangs  for  all 
the  worid  like  the  clerk's  wig— ha,  ha  I— If  we  should 
bum  the  whole  biggin,  we'd  rid  ito'  the  ghosts.  •  Would 
they  stand  fire,  think  you,  or  be  off  to  cooler  quarters  1" 

"  Hush,  Gilbert;  thou  art  wicked  enough  to  bring  a 
whole  legion  about  us,  if  they  be  within  hearing.  I 
always  seemed  to  treat  these  stories  with  contempt, 


Gilbert,  but  I  never  could  vei^  well  account  for  the 
noises  that  old  Dobbins  and  Iub  wife  heard.  Thou 
knowest  he  was  driven  out  of  the  house  by  them. 
People  wondered  that  I  did  not  come  and  live  here,  lo* 
stead  of  letting  it  run  to  ruin.  It's  pretty  ffenenlly 
thought  that  I  fear  neither  man  nor  devil,  But— oh  t 
here  it  is ;  here  is  the  will.  I  care  nothing  for  the 
rest,  provided  this  be  cancelled." 

"Ay,  master,  they  said  the  ghost  never  left  off 
scratching  as  long  as  anybody  was  in  the  room. 
Which  room  was  it  I  wonder  1  I  never  thought  on' t 
to  inauire ;  but — 1  don't  like  this  a  bit.  It  runs  in  my 
head  ii  is  the  very  place,  and  behind  that  wall,  too, 
where  it  took  up  its  quarters;  like  as  it  might  be  just 
a-back  of  the  paper  there.  Think  you,  master,  the  old 
tyke  has  puU'd  it  down  wi'  scratching  7" 

"  Gilbert,"  said  my  uncle  solemnly,  "  I  don't  like 
these  jests  of  thine.  Save  them,  I  prithee,  for  fitter 
subjects.  The  will  is  what  we  came  for.  Let  us  dl»- 
pose  of  that  (]uietly,  and  I  promise  thee  I  '11  never  set 
foot  here  again." 

As  he  spoke,  he  approached  the  candle— it  was  met- 
within  my  view — and  opened  the  will,  that  it  might 
yield  more  readily  to  the  Uaie.  I  watched  him  evi- 
dently preparing  to  consume  a  document  with  which 
I  felt  convinced  my  wellare  and  interests  were  inti- 
mately connected.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost ;  out  how  to  set  possession  was  no  eaev  contri- 
vance. If  I  sallied  forth  to  its  rescue  they  might  mur- 
der me,  or  at  least  prevent  its  falling  into  my  haftde* 
This  pkin  could  only  prolong  its  existence  a  few  moK 
ments,  and  would  to  a  certainty  ensure  Its  eventual 
destruction.  Gilbert's  dissertation  on  the  ocoupationa 
and  amusements  of  the  ehost  came  very  opportunely 
to  my  aid,  and  immediately  I  put  into  execution  what 
now  appeared  my  only  hope  of  its  safety.  Just  aa  n 
comer  of  the  paper  was  entering  the  flame,  I  save  a 
pretty  loud  scratch,  at  the  same  time  anxiously  ob- 
serving the  effect  it  might  produce.  I  was  oveqoved 
to  find  the  enewy  intimidated  at  least  by  the  firet  fire. 
Another  volley,  and  another  succeeded,  until  even  the 
sceptical  Gilbert  was  dismayed.  My  unde  ■eeme4 
rivited  to  the  spot,  his  hands  widely  diq>arted,  so  that 
the  flame  and  its  destined  prey  were  now  pretty  fiu 
asunder.  Neither  of  the  culprits  spoke,  and  I  hoped 
that  little  more  would  be  necessary  to  rout  them  kmf 
from  the  field.  As  yet  they  did  not  seem  dlspoeed  to 
move ;  and  I  was  afraid  of  a  rally,  should  reaeon  get 
the  better  of  their  fears. 

"  Rats  I  rats !"  shouted  GUbert.  "  We  'U  a&nge  thdf 
tails  for  them."  The  scmtdiing  oeaaed.  Anln  the 
paper  was  approaching  to  Its  dreaded  cataetropbe. 

"  Btware  r  I  cried,  in  a  deep  and  aepalchral  toni^ 
that  startled  even  the  utterer.  What  efieol  U  had  |»o- 
duced  on  my  auditory  I  was  left  alone  to  oonjeetura. 
The  candle  dropped  from  the  incendiary's  s^aap^  and 
the  spoil  wM  left  a  prey  to  the  bugbear  that  poaeeeaadl 
their  imaginations.  With  feeUnss  of  unmixed  deUghl^ 
I  heaid  them  dear  the  stain  atafew  leaps,  run  through 
the  hall,  and  soon  afterward  a  tenifie  bellow  ft0m^ 
GUbert  announced  their  desoent  into  the  avenue. 

Luckily  the  light  was  not  extinct,  and  I  loet  no  tim« 
in  taking  posaession  of  the  document  which  I  ooaald- 
ered  of  the  most  importance.  A  number  of  kN>se  pa- 
pers, the  contents  of  a  huge  tnink,  w«e  seatieied 
about;  but  my  attention  was  more  particulatlydiieoted 
to  the  paper  which  had  been  the  objeet  of  my  nnole's 
visit  to  Btherington-house.  To  my  great  joy,  this  was 
neither  less  nor  more  than  my  fathePa  wiU,  witneeaed 
and  sealed  in  due  form,  wherein  the  poaaesslons  of  my 
ancestora  were  conveyed,  absolutely  and  nncondltfon- 
ally,  without  entail,  unenciunberred  and  unembanaae- 
ed,  to  me  and  my  assigns.  I  thought  it  moat  likely 
that  the  papera  in  and  about  the  trunk  might  be  of  use, 
either  as  corroborative  evidence,  in  case  my  undo 
should  choose  to  litigate  the  point  and  brand  the  ori- 
ginal document  as  a  forgery,  or  as  a  direct  teaUmony 
to  the  validity  of  my  claim.  I  was  rather  puizled  w 
what  manner  to  convey  them  from  the  place  so  aa  no« 
to  excite  suspicion,  should  the  two  worthies  rstuin.  I 
was  pretty  certain  they  would  not  leave  raattem  ae 
they  now  stood  when  their  feare  were  allayed,  aad 
daylight  would  probably  impart  aufficient  cMuafe  In 
induce  them  to  repeat  their  visit.    On  finding  the  pn^ 
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pen  remoTed,  the  nature  of  this  night's  shofttly  ad- 
monition would  immediately  be  guessed,  and  measures 
taken  to  thwart  any  proceedings  which  it  mifht  be  in 
my  power  to  adopt.  To  prevent  discovery  I  nit  upon 
the  following  expedient.  I  sorted  out  the  waste  paper, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  which  served  as  envelopes 
to  the  rest,  setting  fire  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
contents  of  the  trunk  might  appear  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  falling;  of  the  candle.  I  succeeded  very 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction.  Disturbed  and  agonised 
as  my  feelings  had  been  during  the  discovery,  the  idea 
of  having  defeated  the  j^lan  of  my  iniquitous  relative 

S TO  a  zest  to  my  acquisitions  almost  as  ^at  as  if  I 
d  already  taken  possession  of  my  paternal  mheritance. 

Before  I  left  the  apartment,  I  poured  oat  my  heart  in 
thanksgivings  to  that  unseen  power  whose  hand,  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  brought  me  thither  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  to  frustrate  the  schemes  and  machinations  of 
the  enemy. 

Bundling  up  the  papers,  my  knowledge  of  the  vicinitv 
enabled  me  to  reach  a  small  tavern  in  the  neighborhooa, 
without  the  risk  of  being  recognized.  Here  f  continued 
two  or  three  days,  eiamining  the  documents,  with  the 

assistance  of  an  honest  limb  of  the  law  from  W . 

He  entertained  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  issue  of  a 
trial,  feeling  convinced  that  a  forged  will  would  be  pre- 
pareid.  If  not  already  in  existence,  and  that  my  relative 
wonkl  not  relinquish  his  fradulent  claim,  should  the 
law  be  openly  appealed  to.  Mr.  Latitat  strongly  re- 
commended that  proceedings  of  a  different  nature 
should  be  first  tried,  in  hopes  of  enclosing  the  villain 
in  his  own  toils;  and  these,  if  successful,  would  save 
the  uncertain  and  expensive  process  of  a  suit.  I  felt 
unwilling  to  adopt  any  mode  of  attack  but  that  of  open 
warfare,  and  ur^red,  that  possession  of  the  real  will 
would  be  sufficient  to  reinstate  me  as  the  lawful  heir. 
The  man  of  law  smiled.  He  inquired  how  I  should  be 
able  to  prove,  that  the  forgery  which  my  uncle  would 
in  all  probability  produce  was  not  the  genuine  testa- 
ment :  and  as  the  date  would  inevitably  be  subsequent 
to  the  one  I  held,  it  would  annul  any  former  beouest. 
As  to  my  tale  about  burning  the  will,  that  might  or 
might  not  be  treated  as  a  story  trumped  up  for  the  oc- 
casion. I  had  no  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact ;  and 
though  appeamnces  were  certainly  in  my  favor,  yet  the 
case  could  only  be  decided  according  to  evidence. 
With  great  reluctance  I  consented  to  tue  a  part  in  the 
scheme  he  chalked  out  for  my  guidance,  and  on  the 
third  day  from  my  arrival.  I  walked  a  few  miles  from 
the  village,  returning  by  the  mail,  that  it  might  appear 
as  if  I  had  only  just  arrived.  On  being  set  down  at 
ny  uncle's,  I  had  the  satisfoction  to  find,  as  far  as 
could  be  gathered  from  his  manner,  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  my  recent  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood.  Of  course 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  death  of  my  revered 
parents  and  the  way  in  which  their  property  had  been 
disposed  o£ 

*'  I  can  only  rq>eat,"  continued  he,  "  what  I,  as  the 
only  executor  under  your  father's  will,  was  commis- 
sioned to  inform  you  at  his  decease.  The  property 
was  heavily  mortgaged  before  your  departure ;  and  its 
continued  depressfon  In  value,  arising  irom  causes  that 
could  not  have  been  foreseen,  left  the  executor  no  other 
altemadve  but  that  of  giving  the  creditora  possession. 
The  will  is  here,"  said  he,  taking  out  a  paper,  neatly 
folded  and  mounted  with  red  tape,  from  a  bureau.  "  It 
is  necessarily  brief,  and  merely  enumerates  the  names 
of  the  mortgagees  and  amounts  owing.  I  was  unfor- 
tunately the  principal  creditor,  having  been  a  consider- 
able loser  from  my  wish  to  preserve  the  property  in- 
violate. For  the  credit  of  the  family  I  paid  off  the 
rsroaining  incumbrances,  and  the  estate  has  lapsed  to 
me  as  the  lawful  possessor." 

He  placed  the  document  in  my  hands.  I  read  in  It 
a  very  technical  tribute  of  testamentary  gratitude  to 
Matthew  Somerville,  Esq.  styled  therein  "beloved  bro- 
ther;" and  a  slight  mention  of  my  name,  but  no  be- 
quest, save  that  of  recommending  me  to  the  kindness 
of  my  relative,  in  case  it  should  please  Heaven  to  send 
me  once  more  to  my  native  shores.  I  was  aware  he 
would  be  on  the  watch ;  guarded  therefore  against  any 

Srnsion  of  my  feelines,  I  eageriy  peruseTthe  deed, 
with  a  sigh,  which  he  would  natarally  attribute  to 
any  cause  but  the  real  one,  I  returned  iiinto  his  hands. 


'*I  find,"  said  he,  "from  your  letter  received  on  the 
23d  current,  that  you  are  not  making  a  long  stay  in'tliis 
neighborhood.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  vou  should 
not.  The  old  house  is  sadly  out  of  repair.  Three 
veara  ago  next  May,  David  Dobbins,  the  tenant  under 
lease  from  me,  left  it,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
meet  with  another  occupant  fully  to  mv  satisfaction  ; 
indeed  I  have  some  intention  of  pulling  down  the  house 
and  disposing  of  the  materials." 

"  Pulling  it  down !"  I  exclaimed,  with  indignation. 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  it  is  so  untenanuble — so— what  shalC 
I  caU  it  7— that  nobody  cares  to  live  there." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  haunted?" 

"  Haunted  1"  exclaimed  he,  surveying  me  with  a 
severe  and  scrutinizing  glance.  **What  should  have 
put  that  into  your  head  1" 

I  was  afraid  I  had  said  too  much ;  and  anxious  to 
allay  the  suspick>n  I  saw  gaihexiogin  his  countenance, 
*'Nay,  uncle,"  I  quickly  rejoined  :  but  you  seemed  so 
afraid  of  speaking  out  upon  the  matter,  tliat  I  thought 
there  must  needs  be  a  ghost  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  As  for  that,"  said  he  carelessly,  "the  foolish  fanner 
and  his  wife  did  hint  something  of  the  sort ;  but  it  la- 
well  known  that  I  pay  no  attention  to  such  tales.  The 
long  and  the  short  ot  it,  I  fancy,  was,  that  they  were 
tired  of  their  bargain  and  wanted  me  to  take  it  on  their 
hands." 

Here  honest  Gilbert  entered,  to  say  that  Mr.  Ladtat 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  word  with  his  master. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Latiui  to  walk  in.  We  have  no  secrets 
here.  Excuse  mo,  nephew ;  this  man'  Is  one  of  our 
lawyere  from  W .  He  has  nothing  to  communi- 
cate but  what  you  may  hear,  I  dare  say.  If  he  should 
have  any  private  business,  you  can  step  into  the  next 
room." 

The  attorney  entering,  I  was  introduced  as  nephew 
to  Mr.  Somerville,  just  arrived  from  the  Indies,  and  so 
forth.    Standing,  Mr.  Latitat  performed  due  obeisance. 

"  Sit  down ;  sit  down,  Mr.  Latitat,"  cried  ray  uncle. 
"  You  need  not  be  bowing  there  for  a  job.  Poor  fellow, 
he  has  not  much  left  to  grease  the  paws  of  a  lawyer. 
Well,  shr,  your  errand  1" 

"I  came,  Mr.  Somerville,  respecting  the  manor- 
house.  Perhaps  you  would  not  have  any  objections  to 
a  tenant  7" 

"  I  cannot  say  just  now.  I  have  had  some  thoughts 
of  pulUng  it  down." 

"  Sir !  jrou  would  not  demolish  a  building,  the  growth 
of  centuries— a  family  mansion— been  in  the  descent 
since  James'a  time.  It  would  be  barbarous.  The  an- 
tiques would  be  about  your  ears." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  the  antiquities ;  and,  moreover, 
I  do  not  choose  to  let  the  house.  Any  further  business 
with  me  this  morning,  sir  V* 

"  Nothing  of  consequence ;  I  only  came  about  th& 
house." 

"Pray,  Mr.  Latitat,"  said  I,  ''what  sort  of  a  tenant 
have  you  in  view — one  you  could  recommend  ?  I  think 
my  uncle  has  more  regard  for  the  old  mansion-house 
of  the  Btheringtons  than  comports  with  the  outrage  he 
threatens.  The  will  says,  if  I  read  aright,  that  the 
house  and  property  may  be  sold,  should  the  executor 
see  fit ;  but  as  to  pulling  it  down,  I  am  sure  my  father 
never  meant  any  thing  so  deplorable.  Allow  me  an- 
other gjanoe  at  that  paper." 

"  Please  to  observe,  nephew,  that  the  will  makes  it 
mine,  and  as  such  I  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
in  such  manner  as  I  mav  deem  best.  If  vou  have  any 
doubts,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Latitat,  who  sits  smiling  at 
your  unlawyer-like  opinions." 

"  Pray  allow  me  one  moment,"  said  the  curious  Mr. 
Latitat.  He  looked  at  the  signature,  and  that  of  the 
parlies  witnessing. 

"Martha  Somerville— your  late  sister,  I  presumeT* 

My  uncle  nodded  assent 

"  Gilbert  Bun twisle— your  servant?" 

"  The  same.  To  what  purpose,  sir,  are  these  ques- 
tions 7"  angrily  inquired  my  uncle. 

"  Merely  matters  of  form— a  habit  we  lawyers  cannot, 
easily  throw  aside  whenever  we  get  sight  of  musty 
parchments.    I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  freedom  Y* 

'*  Oh !  as  for  that,  your  are  welcome  to  ask  as  many 
questions  as  you  think  proper;  they  win  be  easily  aa^ 
swered,  I  take  it." 
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"  DoubtlesB,"  said  the  persevering  man  of  words. 
"  Wiienever  I  take  up  a  deed,  for  instance — it  is  just 
the  habit  of  the  thing,  Mr.  Somerville—I  always  look 
at  it  as  a  banker  looks  at  a  note.  He  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  gather  one  up  without  first  ascertaining 
that  it  was  genuine." 

"Gfifnuinel"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  thrown  off  hiff 
guard.    "  You  do  not  suspect  that  I  have  forged  if?" 

"Forged  it !  why  how  could  that  enter  your  nead  Mr. 
SomerviUe  7  I  should  as  soon  suspect  you  of  forging 
a  bank-note,  or  coining  a  guinea.  Rineing  a  guinea, 
Mr.  Somerville,  does  not  at  all  imply  tnat  the  payee 
suspects  the  payer  to  be  an  adept  in  that  ingenious  and 
much  abused  art.  We  should  be  prodigiously  surprised, 
Mr.  Somerville,  if  the  payer  was  to  start  up  in  a  tan- 
trum, and  say,  *  Do  you  suspect  me,  sir,  of  having 
coined  it  r," 

"  Mr.  Latitat,  if  you  came  hither  for  the  purpose  of 
Insulting  me " 

"  I  came  here  on  no  such  business,  Mr.  Somerville ; 
but  as  you  seem  disposed  to  be  captious,  I  will  make 
free  to  say,  and  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  ninety-nine 
hundreths  of  the  profession,  that  ft  might  possibly  have 
been  a  Utile  more  satisfactory  to  the  heir-apparent,  had 
the  witnesses  to  this  the  most  solemn  and  important 
act  of  a  man*8  life  been  any  other  than,  firstly,  a  de- 
funct sister  to  the  party  claiming  the  whole  residue, 
and,  secondly,  Mr.  Gilbert  Buntwisle,  his  servant. 
Nay,  Mr.  Somerville,"  said  the  pertinacious  lawyer, 
rising,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  use  more  circumlocution  than 
is  necessary ;  I  have  stated  my  suspicions,  and  if  you 
are  an  honest  man,  you  can  have  no  objections,  at 
least,  to  satisfy  your  nephew  on  the  subject,  who  seems, 
to  say  the  truth,  much  astonished  at  our  accidental 
parley." 

*'  And  pray,  who  made  you  a  ruler  and  a  judge  be- 
tween us  7" 

"  /  have  no  business  with  it,  I  own  :  but  as  you 
seemed  rather  angry,  I  made  bold  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  little  technicalltits  aforesaid.  If  Mr.  Ethering- 
ton  chooses,"  addressing  himself  to  me,  "  the  matter 
is  now  at  rest<" 

"Of  course,"  I  replied,  "Mr.  Somerville  will  be 
ready  to  give  every  satisfaction  that  may  be  required, 
as  regards  the  validity  of  the  witnesses.  I  request, 
uncle,  that  you  will  not  lose  one  moment  in  rebutting 
these  insinuations.  For  your  own  sake  and  mine,  ft 
is  not  proper  that  your  conduct  should  go  forth  to  the 
world  in  the  shape  in  which  this  gentleman  may  think 
fit  to  represent  it." 

*'  If  lie  dare  speak  one  word " 

"Nay,  uncle,  that  is  not  the  way  to  stop  folks' 
months  now-a^days.  Nothing  but  the  actual  gag,  or  a 
line  of  conduct  that  courts  no  favor  and  requires  no 
concealment,  will  pass  current  with  the  world.  I  re- 
quest, sir,"  addressmg  myself  to  Latitat,  "  that  you  will 
not  leave  the  house  until  you  have  given  Mr.  Somer- 
ville the  opportunity  of  dealing  himself  from  any  blame 
in  this  transaction." 

"As  matters  have  assumed  this  posture,"  said  Mr. 
Latitat,  I  should  be  deficient  in  respect  to  the  profession 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  did  I  not 
justify  my  conduct  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able.  Have 
1  liberty  to  proceed?" 


"Proceed  as  you  like,  you  will  not  prove  the  testa- 
aent  to  be  a  iorgery.    The  signing  and  witnessing 
were  done  In  my  presence,"  said  Mr.  Somerville.    He 


rose  from  his  chair,  instinctively  locked  up  his  bureau ; 
and,  If  such  stern  leatures  could  assume  an  aspect  of 
still  greater  asperity,  it  was  when  the  interrogator  thus 
contmued : — "  You  were,  as  you  observe,  Air.  Somer- 
ville, a  witness  to  the  due  subscription  of  this  deed. 
If  I  am  to  clear  myself  from  the  imputation  of  unjusti- 
fiable curiositv,  I  must  beg  leave  to  examine  yourself 
and  the  surviving  witness  apart,  merely  as  to  the  ml- 
nutiie  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  finally 
completed :  for  instance,  was  the  late  Mr.  Etherington 
in  bed.  or  was  he  sick,  or  well,  when  the  deed  was  ex- 
ecuted T* 

A  cadaverous  hue  stole  over  the  dark  features  of  the 
culprit }  their  aspect  varying  and  distorted,  in  which 
fear  and  deadly  anger  painfully  strove  for  pre-  eminence. 

"And  wherefore  apart?"  said  he,  with  a  hideous 
grin.    He  stamped  suddenly  on  the  floor. 


"  If  that  summons  be  for  your  servant,  you  might 
have  saved  yourself  the  trouble,  Mr.  Somerville,"  said 
Latitat,  with  great  coolness  and  intrepidity.  "  Gilbert 
is  at  my  office,  whither  I  sent  him  on  an  errand,  think- 
ing he  would  be  best  out  of  the  way  for  a  while.  I 
find,  however,  that  we  shall  have  need  of  him.  It  Is 
as  well,  nevertheless,  that  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
signals." 

"  A  base  conspiracy !"  roared  the  infuriated  villain. 
"Nephew,  how  is  this?  And  in  my  own  house — 
bullied— baited !    But  I  will  be  revenged— I  will—" 

Here  he  became  exhausted  with  rajg^,  and  sat  down. 
On  Mr.  Latitat  attempting  to  speak,  he  cried  out—"  I 
will  answer  no  questions,  and  I  defy  you.  Gilbert  may 
say  what  he  likes ;  but  he  cannot  contradict  my  words, 
ril  speak  none." 

"  These  would  be  strange  words,  indeed,  Mr.  Somer- 
ville, from  an  innocent  man.  Know  you  that  will  V* 
said  the  lawyer,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  the  real  instrument  so  miraculously 
preserved  from  destruction.  I  shall  never  forget  hw 
first  look  of  horror  and  astonishment.  Had  a  spectre 
risen  up,  arrayed  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  prison-house, 
he  could  not  have  exhibited  more  appalling  symptoms 
of  unmitigated  despair.  He  shuddered  audibly.  It 
was  the  very  crisis  of  his  agony.  A  portentous  silence 
ensued.  Some  minutes  elapsed  before  it  was  inter- 
rupted. Mr.  Latitat  was  the  first  to  break  so  disagree- 
able a  pause. 

"Mr.  Somerville,  it  is  useless  to  carry  on  this  scene 
of  duplicity  J  neither  party  would  be  benefitted  by  It. 
You  have  forged  that  deed !  We  have  sufficient  e\i- 
dence  of  your  attempt  to  destroy  this  document  I  now 
hold,  in  the  very  mansion  which  your  unhallowed  hands 
would,  but  for  the  direct  interposition  of  Providence, 
have  levelled  with  the  dust.  On  one  condition,  and  on 
one  only,  your  conduct  shall  be  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  your  fellow- men.  The  eye  of  Provi- 
dence alone  has  hitherto  tracked  the  tortuous  course 
of  your  villany.  On  one  condition,  I  say,  the  past  is 
for  ever  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  world."  An- 
other pause.  My  uncle  groaned  in  the  agony  of  his 
spirit.  Had  his  heart's  blood  been  at  stake,  he  could 
not  have  evinced  a  greater  reluctance  than  he  now 
showed  at  the  thoughts  of  relinquishing  his  ill-gotten 
wealth. 

"What  is  It?" 

"  Destroy  with  your  own  hands  that  forged  testimo- 
ny of  your  guilt.  Your  nephew  does  not  wish  to 
bring  an  old  man's  gray  hairs  to  an  ignominious  crave." 

He  took  the  deed  and,  turning  aside  his  head,  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames.  He  appeared  to  breathe  more 
freely  when  it  was  consumed;  but  the  struggle  had 
been  too  severe  even  for  his  unyielding  frame,  iron- 
bound  though  it  seemed.  As  he  turned  trembline  from 
the  hearth,  he  sunk  into  his  chair,  threw  his  hands 
over  his  face,  and  groaned  deeply.  The  next  moment 
he  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  me.  A  glassy  brightness 
suddenly  shot  over  them ;  a  dimness  followed  Tike  the 
shadows  of  death.  He  held  out  his  hand ;  his  head 
bowed ;  and  he  bade  adieu  to  the  world  and  its  interests 
for  ever! 
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"I  WILL  not,  I  cannot  endure  the  scene  any  longer!" 
said  Robert  Dawson  to  himself,  as  his  four  children- 
he  had  a  fifth,  but  it  was  at  the  breast— one  day  clung 
around  him,  imploring  something  wherewith  to  satify 
the  cravings  (Jf  hunger.  "  I  cannot  endure  it  longer : 
I  must,  by  some  means  or  other,  get  bread  for  the  poor 
things!" 

There  was  not  a  man  within  the  confines  of  Banff- 
shire of  more  strict  integrity  than  Robert  Dawson^ 
Though  never  affluent,  hehaa  from  his  youth  up  until 
now  been  In  comfortable  circumstances.  His  late 
reverse  of  fortune  involved  no  compromise  of  principle.. 
It  was  produced  by  causes  over  wnich  he  hao  no  con- 
trol. He  had  embarked  his  all  in  a  speculation  which 
every  body  thought  would  prove  a  profitable  one.  The 
issue  showed  how  erroneous  human  calculations  some-^ 
times  are.  He  was  all  at  once  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  himself,  his  wife,  and  family,  subjected  to 
all  its  attendant  wanU  and  woes. 
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deaths  occured  on  board,  bwt  the  eyes  of  our  people 
seemed  blinded  to  the  truth.  It  was  a  solemn  sip;ht, 
the  procession  of  boats  from  the  ships — the  broad  stripes 
and  bright  stars  of  his  country's  flag,  enfolding  the 
coffin  of  the  humblest  sailor,  and  appealing  to  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  in  that  far  on  land,  for  the 
sympathy  he  had  relinquished  at  his  own  hearth  for 
tneir  sakes. 

Several  families  were  watching  with  anxiety  their 
diflferent  members  succumbing  to  the  disease,  which, 
as  yet,  had  received  no  name ;  no  death  had  followed 
those  in  Jose's  family,  and  imagination  had  a  power- 
ful influence,  in  unnerving  those  who  were  attacked  at 
a  later  period. 

Dr.  McLeod,  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy,  was 
at  this  time  invaliding  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  it  being 
known  that  the  town  was  without  a  phy^cian,  he  ap- 
plied for  permiseion  to  volunteer  his  services ;  this,  at 
nrst,  was  refused,  and  but  reluctantly  granted,  upon 
the  reiterated  petition  of  our  citizens. 

My  husband  was  now  attacked,  and  became  so 
violently  ill,  that  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  Dr.  McLeod's  attentions,  however,  were 
unremitting,  and  in  the  end  successful.  The  sickness 
was  now  so  general,  and  the  Dr.'s  health  atiU  so  feeble, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  from  house  to 
house ;  a  horse  was,  therefore,  kept  saddled  day  and 
nifht ;  and  lonely  and  terrible  was  the  sound,  as  that 
sontaiy  horseman  gallopped  through  the  streets  at  the 
midnight  hour — for  his  speed  was  sometimes  for  life  or 
death. 

In  an  old  Spanish  house,  was  now  lying  the  corpse 
of  the  school  master,  and  when  the  friends  assembled 
to  bury  it,  (which  was  in  a  few  hours  afterdeath,)  great 
was  the  difficulty  as  to  the  manner  of  bringing  out  the 
coflln — the  stair  case  was  so  narrow  and  steep,  and  the 
turnings  so  abrupt,  it  was  impossible  to  descend  it— a 
strong~rope  was,  therefore,  procured,  and  bound  firmly 
round  the  coffin,  a  plank  was  then  placed  against  the 
front  gallery,  and  down  this  it  was  carefully  lowered  to 
the  ground.  The  bells  of  the  Episcopal  church  tolled 
forth  its  solemn  requiem— with  the  first  sound  my 
husband  sprang  fVom  his  bed,  and  in  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrances, dressed  himself,  and  putting  on  his  over- 
coat, staggered  Into  the  street,  to  ascertain,  as  he  said, 
whether  ne  were  alive  or  dead.  It  was  God's  mercy 
that  he  was  not  also  borne  out  to  the  place  of  the 
dead. 

The  terrible  words  were  this  day  proclaimed,  Yellow 
Fever  was  among  us!  So  long  as  no  name  had  been 
given,  the  disease,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  yielded 
to  medicine— but  now,  a  visible  destroyer  could  not 
have  struck  down  more  nipldlv  his  victims.  The  toll- 
ing of  the  bells  had  so  injurious  an  eflect,  that  they 
were  prohibited,  so  that  when  they  again  sounded  for  a 
flineral,  It  was  the  signal  of  deliverance. 

In  the  deep,  dark  well,  bright  stars  may  be  seen 
shininff  at  noon-day— In  the  dark  and  trying  hour  of 
advereity  and  affliction,  the  gems  of  the  human  heart 

shine  forth.    Miss  N ,  from  adverse  circumstances, 

and  through  the  entreaties  of  some  of  our  most  respec- 
table citizens,  had  been  induced  to  open  a  school  for 
young  ladies;  After  a  toilsome  summer,  the  vacation 
had  now  commenced,  and  she  anticipated  several 
pleasant  excursions,  In  order  to  recruit  her  health. 

One  of  her  pupils,  boarded  with  her  at  the  house  of 
our  pastor ;  this  young  girl  was  taken  dangerously  ill, 
and  being  an  orphan,  her  case  excited  general  sympathy. 
Extreme  illness  in  the  house  of  her  relative,  Major 

W ,  prevented  them  from  rendering  any  assistance ; 

she  was,  therefore,  cast  upon  the  tender  mercies  of 
strangers.  The  clergyman  and  his  wife  being  recently 
from  the  North,  were  terrified  from  their  propriety  by 
apprehension ;  and  when  called  upon  to  pray  with  poor 
Fanny,  as  we  supposed  in  her  last  extremity,  he  would 
not  enter  her  room,  but  knelt  at  the  door,  and  «^«  re- 
clined upon  a  Couch,  utterly  helpless.    Not  so  Miss 

N ,  nisrht  and  day  her  hand  smoothed  the  pillow  of 

the  sufferer,  and  her  hand  administered  the  soothing 
draught,  or  refreshing  beverage,  to  cool  the  parched 
lips. 

At  length  the  crisis  approached— one  morning  Fanny 

broke  forth  into  inarticulate  mutterinsr,  gradually  her 

oice  assumed  a  clear  tone,  and  she  told  distinctly  a 


narrative  that  had  inteiosted  her.    The  tears  rained 

down  the  cheeks  of  Miss  N ,  for  well  she  knew 

what  this  ray  of  reason  betokened.  As  the  tale  drew 
to  a  close,  Fanny's  voice  gradually  lowered,  her  limbs 
were  stretched  oat,  her  arms  laid  straight  by  her  aide — 
the  eyes  closed,  the  jaws  became  fixed  and  rigid ;  and 
to  all  appeannoe,  death  had  transferred  the  orphan  to 
her  parents. 

I  was  requested  to  go  to  the  stores  and  piocare  whet- 
ever  was  necessary  for  preparing  the  boidy  for  burial, 
and  the  old  nurse  of  Fuiny,  had  gone  for  assistance  to 

lay  out  the  dead.    Mrs.  W ,  her  aunt,  came  nisliiiii^ 

in  from  the  bedside  of  her  own  daughter,  who  was  but 
just  emerging  into  convalescence,  to  kiss,  for  the  last 
time,  the  cold  lips  of  the  dying. 

At  this  moment,  my  husband  and  a  friend  who  had 
witnessed  much  of  the  yellow. fover  in  New  Orieana 
came  in,  and  alter  looking  attentively  at  what  we  sup- 
posed the  corpse,  said,  **  she  is  not  dead,  and  she  will 
recover ;  this  is  the  crisis,  let  her  not  be  disturbed^  and 
in  a  few  hours  she  will  revive."  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  without  moving  a  muscle,  the  b<My  gradually 
assumed  an  appearance  of  life,  a  mirror  hela  over  tlie 
mouth  became  clouded,  the  heart  resumed  its  pulsa- 
tions, and  before  midnight,  Fanny  was  able  to  partake 
of  slight  nourishment. 

Although  feeble  herself,  Miss  N during  this 

anxious  period,  had  been  entirely  deprived  of  her  oatn- 
ral  rest,  and  it  was  only  when  relieved  by  some  friend 
that  she  snatched  a  few  moments*  repose.  Perauading 
her  for  this  night  to  yield  her  watch  to  another,  alie 
accompanied  me  home ;  spreading  a  pallet  for  my  child- 
ren, I  room  arranged  their  little  room  for  her  receptioDy 
and  a  sounder  night's  rest,  I  doubt  if  she  ever  enjoyed. 

Besides  many  other  persons,  two  ladies  of  high  re- 
spectebiiity,  were  now  almost  hopelessly  ill ;  troubles 
of  their  own,  prevented  many  of  their  ^ends  firom  as-  * 
sistance,  but  in  several  cases,  families  resolutely  closed 
their  doors,  and  embaivoed  themselves  oompleteljF — 
these  had  as  yet,  escaped  sickness.  One  of  these  ladies, 
had  for  several  days,  been  nursed  endrely  by  her 
husband,  and  waiting  maid ;  both  of  these  were  ex-> 

hausted,  and  Dr.  M'Leod  begged  Miss  N for  Ood'a 

sake  to  go  and  take  her  place  at  the  bedside  of  Mn. 
C ,  who  would  die,  if  not  carefully  watched — ^with- 
out hesitation  she  complied,  and  her  time  for  dayst 

was  divided  between  Mre.  C and  Mrs.  W ttie 

aunt  of  Fanny,  who  was  lying  in  the  last  extremity. 

One  day  a  reqnest  came  to  me,  to  know  if  I  woold 

sit  up  that  night  with  Mre.  W ,  Miss  N was 

worn  out,  and  no  help  could  be  procured — accordingly, 
after  seeing  my  little  ones  in  bed,  and  placing  the  in- 
fant in  its  father's  arms  <om>  servants  were  both  ill,)  i 

proceeded  to  the  house  of  Migor  W .    One  look 

was  sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  tlie  nnfortimste 
snfierer  could  not  poseibly  survive.    Her  nephew,  I>r. 

M and  myself;  sat  silently  in  the  ^oomy  deatii* 

chamber  until  after  midnight ;  it  was  necessary  theo 

for  one  to  return  home,  and  Miss  N was  again 

called  to  the  nerformanoe  of  her  most  disinterested 

duty.    Mrs.  W died  the  next  night,  leaving  a  void 

in  the  hearts  of  her  numerous  friend,  that  her  virtues 
alone  can  fill. 

No  **  ScBur  de  OuxriU,"  ever  devoted  herself  moie 
unreservedly  to  the  performance  of~faer  holy  dutlesy 

than  did  Miss  N in  this  season  of  pestilence.    Mtt 

living  creature  in  the  community  had  any  claim  qjpmor 
her,  and  had  she  herself  been  laid  on  the  bed  of  su£feiw 
ing,  it  Is  hard,  to  tell,  where  even  she  would  kavs 
found  a  home,  or  where  a  friend,  to  tender  her  the  huB- 
dreth  part  of  the  attentions,  she  had  so  lavishly  l»e* 
stowed  on  othera.  "  Verily,  many  daughtera  have  dcHse 
virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all." 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  (for  the  pestilemoe 
had  now  usurped  every  quarter,)  resided  two  brorbexH 
and  a  nephew ;  the  three  were  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
sickness ;  two  were  taken,  and  one  left  It  was  neeea- 
sary  to  remove  the  bodies  at  once  from  the  house  ;  and 
they  were  eonveyed  to  the  Methodist  meeting  house, 
until  coffins  could  be  made.  (Our  town  at  all  evients^ 
had  one-advantage  over  this  great  Babylon,  its  inhmftdt- 
ants  were  not  horrified  by  the  awful  display  of  an  Ulster- 
taker's  shop.)  The  Methodist  meeting  house  8too«l  oa 
a  common,  not  a  house  near  it ;  as  it  waa  impoaailiAft 
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to  hire  attendance,  my  husband  after  aaslBtiog  at  the 
house  of  the  brothers,  took  up  his  solitary  watch  with 
the  dead !  smoking  the  whole  time,  in  order  to  dissipate 
the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  building.  At  twilight  the 
funeral  took  place — and  during  this  time,  a  lady,  and  a 
straneer  died  in  the  house  opposite  to  that  in  which 
laid  the  survlYing  brother. 

This  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  terrors,  and  trials  of 
that  dismal  period ;  gradually  health  was  restored  to 
our  bordere.  With  a  few  exceptions,  females  invari- 
ably recovered,  as  did  men  of  temperate  liabits — ^tlie 
intemperate  were  cut  down  speedily  and  surely. 

The  disinterested  attentions  of  the  Navy  surgeons, 
could  not  be  too  highly  appreciated — not  one  would 
receive  compensation  for  services,  wliich  elsewhere, 
money  could  scarcely  buy.  **Our  time  and  our  duty 
are  our  country's*' — was  the  uniform  reply,  of  these 
generous  and  most  skilful  men. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  a  subscription  was  opened, 
Ibr  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  surgical  instruments,  to  be 
presented  to  Dr.  M'Leod ;  upon  their  reception  from 
the  North,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called,  and 
the  thanks  of  hundreds  of  grateful  hearts,  together  with 
the  box,  were  presented  to  him^  who  unshrinkingly 
fticed  death  in  its  most  terrible  form,  without  expecta- 
tion of  honor  or  reward. 

"  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,"  the  devoted  aister 
of  charity,  and  the  fearless  Sons  of  the  Ocean. 


DEATH  AT  THE  TOILET. 

"  'Tis  no  use  talking  to  me,  motheiv— I  will  go  to 

Mre.  P 's  party  to-night,  if  I  die  for  it— that's  flaL 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  Lieut.  N is  to 

be  there,  and  he's  going  to  leave  town  to-morrow — so 
nplgotodress!" 

"Gnarlotte,  why  will  you  be  so  obatinatel  You 
know  how  pooriy  you  have  been  all  the  week,  and  Dr. 
—■^ —  says  late  houre  are  the  wont  things  in  the  worid 
for  you." 

"Pshaw,  mother! — nonsense,  nonsense  !'* 

"  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now,  I  beg  1  Oh  dear,  dear, 
what  a  night  it  is,  too !— it  poura  with  rain,  and  blows 
a  perfeet  nurricane !  You'll  be  wet,  and  catch  cold, 
rely  on  it  Come,  now— won't  you  stop  and  keep  nu 
company  to-night  7— that's  a  good  giri  !" 

"  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well  for  that,  yon 
know ;  for  now  I'll  go  to  Mra.  P  'a  if  it  rains  cats 

and  dogs.    So  up — ^up — up  I  go  1"  singing  jauntily — 

*  Oh,  she  shall  dance,  all  dressed  la  white, 
So  ladylike.* 

Such  were,  verv  nearly,  the  words,  and  such  the 
manner  in  which  Mbs  J expressed  her  determina- 
tion to  act  in  defiance  of  her  mother's  wishes  and 
entreaties.  She  was  the  only  child  of  her  widowed 
mother,  and  had,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  completed 
her  twenty-sixth  year,  with  yet  no  other  prospect  be- 
fore her  than  bleak  "  single-blessedness."  A  weoker, 
more  frivolous,  and  conceited  creature,  never  breathed 
— the  torment  of  her  amiable  parent,  the  nuisance  of 
her  acquaintance.  Though  her  mother's  circum 
stances  were  very  straightened.  sufRcing  barely  to 
enable  ihem  to  maintain  a  footing  in  what  is  called 
the  middling  genteel  class  of  society,  this  young  wo- 
man contrived  by  some  means  or  other  to  gratify  her 
penchant  for  dress,  and  gadded  about  here,  there,  and 
«vervwhere,  the  most  showily  dressed  person  in  the 
neighborhood.  Though  far  from  being  even  pretty- 
faped,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  a  good  figure — 
for  she  both  stooped  and  was  skinny — she  yet  believed 
herself  handsome ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant  foiward- 
ness  of  demeanour,  especially  when  in  mixed  com- 
■  pany,  extorted  such  attentions  as  persuaded  her  thai 
o there  thought  so. 

For  one  or  two  y^ars  she  had  been  an  occasional 
patient  of  mine.  The  settled  pallor,  the  tallowness 
of  her  complexion,  conjointly  with  other  symptoms, 
evidenced  the  exiatence  of  a  liver  complalht ;  and  the 
last  visits  I  had  paid  her  were  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent sensations  of  oppression  and  pain  in  the  chest, 
which  cleariy  indicated  some  organic  disease  of  the 
liean.    I  saw  enough  to  warrant  me  in  warning  her 


mother  of  the  possibility  of  her  daughter's  sudden 
death  from  this  cause,  and  the  imminent  peril  to 
which  she  exposed  herself  by  dancing,  late  hours,  &c. ; 

but  Mrs. 's  remonstrances,  gent&  and  affectionate 

as  they  always  were,  were  tnrown  away  upon  her 
headstrong  daughter. 
It  was  striking  eight  by  the  church  clock,  when 

Miss  J f  humming  the  song  before  mentioned, 

lit  her  chamber  candle  by  that  of  her  mother,  and 
withdrew  to  her  room  to  dressy  soundly  rating  the  ser- 
vant-girl bv  the  wav,  for  not  having  starched  some  ar- 
ticle or  other  which  she  intended  to  have  worn  that 
evening.  As  her  toilet  was  usually  a  long  and  labo- 
rious businesflL  It  did  not  occasion  much  surprise  to 
her  mother,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  ir  little 
parlor,  reading  some  book  of  devotion,  that  the 
church  chimes  announced  the  first  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock,  without  her  daughter's  making  her  appear- 
ance. The  noise  she  had  made  over-heaid  in  walkine 
to  and  fro  to  her  drawers,  dressing-table,  &c.  haa 
ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  ner  mother  sup- 

Eosed  she  was  then  engaged  at  her  glass,  adjusting 
er  hair,  and  preparing  her  complexion. 

"Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Chariot te  so  very 
careful  about  her  dreas  to  night !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  J — , 
removing  her  eyes  from  the  book,  and  gazing  thought- 
fully at  the  fire.  "  Oh  1  it  must  be  because  young  Lieu- 
tenant N is  to  be  there.    Well,  I  was  young 

myself  once,  and  it's  very  excusable  in  CMrlotte-^ 
hcighol"  Shehcfhrd  the  wind  howling  so  dismally 
without,  that  she  drew  together  the  cools  of  her  brisk 
fire,  and  was  laying  down  the  poker  when  the  clock 
of church  struck  the  second  quarter  after  nine. 

''Why,  what  in  the  world  can  Charlotte  be  doing 
all  this  while?"  she  again  enquired.  She  listened— 
"  I  have  not  heard  her  moving  for  the  last  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour !    I'll  call  the  maid  and  ask." 

She  rung  the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

"  Betty,  Miss  J is  not  gone  yet,  is  she  ?" 

"  La,  no,  ma'am,"  replied  the  giri  ,*  "  I  took  up  the 
curling  irons  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as 
she  had  put  one  of  her  curls  out ;  and  she  said  she 
should  soon  be  ready.  She's  buret  her  new  muslin 
dress  behind,  and  that  has  put  her  into  a  way,  ma'am." 

"Go  up  to  her  room,  then,  Betty,  and  see  if  she 
wants  any  thing;   and  tell  her  il^s  half  past  nine 

o'clock,"  said  Mre.  J .    The  servant  accordingly 

went  up  stain,  and  knocked  at  the  bed^room  door, 
once,  twice,  thrice,  but  received  no  answer.  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  except  when  the  wind  shook  the 

window.    Could  Miss have  fallen  asleep  7    Oh, 

impossible !  She  knocked  again,  but  unsuccessfully 
as  before.  She  became  a  little  flustered ;  and  after  a 
moment's  pause,  opened  the  door  and  entered.    There 

was  Miss  J sitting  at  the  glass.    "  Why,  la, 

ma'am  !"  commenced  Betty  in  a  petulant  tone,  walking 
up  to  her,  '*  here  have  I  been  knocking  for  these  five 
minutes,  and"  ■  Betty  stagcered,  honor-struck, 
to  the  bed,  and  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  alarmed  Mra. 

J ,  who  instantly  tottered  up  stairs,  almost  palaied 

with  fright.    Miss  J vhu  dead  ! 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes,  for  my  house 
was  not  more  than  too  streets  distant.  It  was  a 
stormy  night  in  March;  and  the  desolate  aspect  of 
things  without— ^leserted  streets— the  dreary  howling 
of  the  wind,  and  the  incessant  pattering  of  the  rain — 
contributed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  when  con- 
nected with  the  intelligence  of  the  awful  event  that 
had  summoned  me  out,  which  was  deepened  into  hor- 
ror by  the  spectacle  I  was  doomed  to  witness.  On 
reaching  the  house,  I  found  Mrs.  J — —  in  violent 
hysterics,  surrounded  by  several  of  her  neighbore 
who  had  been  called  in  to  her  assistance.  I  repaired 
instantly  to  the  scene  of  death,  and  beheld  what  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  room  was  occupied  by  a 
white-curtained  bed.  There  was  but  one  window, 
and  before  It  was  a  table,  on  which  stood  a  looking- 
glass,  hung  with  a  little  white  drapery ;  and  various 
paraphernalia  of  the  toilet  lay  scattered  about— pins, 
broaches,  curling-papere,  ribands,  gloves,  dtc.  An 
arm-chair  was  drawn  to  this  table,  and  in  it  sat  Miss 

J ,  stone  dead  I    Her  head  rested  upon  her  right 

hand,  lier  elbow  supported  by  the  table ;  while  her  left 
hung  down  hy  her  side,  graaping  a  pair  of  curliag- 
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irons.  Each  of  her  wrists  was  encircled  by  a  showy 
gilt  bracelet.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  muslin 
frock,  with  a  little  bordering  of  blonde.  Her  face  was 
turned  toward  the  glass,  which,  by  the  light  of  the 
expiring  candle,  reflected  with  frightful  fidelity  the 
clammy  fixed  features,  daubed  over  with  roufife  and 
carmine — the  fallen  lower  jaw — and  the  eyes  directed 
full  into  the  glass,  with  a  cold  dnll  stare,  that  was 
appalling.  The  hair  of  the  corpse,  all  smooth  and 
glossy,  was  curled  with  elaborate  precision ;  and  the 
skinny  sallow  neck  was  encircled  with  a  sttins  of 
fflisteninff  pearls.  The  ghastly  visage  of  death  thus 
leerlnf  tnroueh  the  tinselry  of  feshion— the  "vain 
show"  of  artificial  joy— was  a  horrible  mockery  of  the 
fooleries  of  life ! 

Indeed  it  was  a  most  hnralliating  and  shocking  spec- 
tacle. Poor  creature  !  struck  dead  in  the  very  act  of 
sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  female  vanity.  She  must 
have  been  dead  for  som«  time,  perhaps  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour  when  I  arrived,  for  nearly  all 
the  animal  heat  had  deserted  the  body,  which  was 
ninidly  stiffening.  I  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  draw 
a  little  blood  from  the  arm.  Two  or  three  women 
present  proceeded  to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  bed,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  it  out.  What  strange  passive- 
ness !  No  resistance  offered  to  them  while  straight- 
ening the  bent  right  arm,  and  binding  the  jaws  to- 
gether with  a  Aided  white  riband,  which  Miss  J 

had  destined  for  her  waist  that  evening. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  we  found  that  death 
had  been  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  heart  Her  life 
might  have  been  protracted  possibly  for  years,  had  she 
but  taken  mv  advice,  and  that  of  her  mother.  I  have 
seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses,  as  well  in  the  calm 
composure  of  natural  death,  as  mangled  and  distorted 
hy  violence ;  but  never  have  I  seen  so  startling  a  sa- 
tire upon  human  vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and 
loathsome  a  spectacle,  as  a  earpwe  drested  for  aVaUP^ 


ESCAPE  OF  THE  DUSTON   FAMILY. 

Thi  htelory  of  no  people  in  the  world  is  fuller  of  stir- 
ring and  thrilling  incidents,  than  that  of  our  North 
American  Indians.  The  following  historical  account  of 
the  remarkable  escape  of  the  Duston  family,  was  pre- 
pared a  few  years  ago  for  tiM  American  Magaadne  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  The  writer,  (who  he  is  we  know  not) 
indulges  in  some  eloquent  denunciations  against  Mrs. 
Duston  for  taking  the  life  of  her  captors  when  she  was 
•boat  to  flee  from  her  csptivity.  These  denunciations 
we  cannot  endorse^  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
The  destruction  of  the  Ittdians  was  the  only  possible 
means  of  her  safety.  Had  she  fled  while  they  were 
aleeplog,  she  could  not  have  gone  far  before  she  would 
have  been  overtaken,  and  at  ortce  put  to  death,  and 
probably  with  extreme  tortures. 

It  seems  more  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for  her  de- 
struction of  the  children,  except  in  the  general  senti- 
ment which  unfortunately  prevailed  at  that  day,  regard- 
ing the  savage  tribes  more  as  wild  beast  of  prey  than 
as  human  beings.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed 
however  by  those  who  moralize  upon  the  subject ;  it  is 
a  passage  of  our  early  hbtory  full  of  deep  and  affecting 
interest. 

Goodman  Duston  and  his  wife,  somewhat  less  than 
s  century  and  a  half  ago,  dwelt  in  Haverhill,  at  that 
rime  a  small  frontier  settlement  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  They  had  already  added  seven 
children  to  the  King's  liege  subjects  in  America ;  and 
Mrs.  Duston  about  a  week  before  the  period  of  our 
narrative,  had  blessed  her  husband  with  an  eighth. 


and,  being  on  horseback,  immediately  set  of  full  speed 
to  look  after  the  safety  of  his  family.  As  he  dashed 
along,  he  beheld  dark  wreaths  of  smolce  eddyii^  Iron 
the  roofs  of  several  dwellings  near  the  road  eide ;  while 
the  groans  of  dying  men,  the  shrieks  of  afltighted 
women,  and  the  screams  of  children,  pierced  his  ear, 
all  mingled  with  the  horrid  yell  of  the  raging  savagea 
The  poor  man  trembled  yet  spurred  on  so  much  the 
faster,  dreading  that  he  should  find  his  own  cottsge  in  a 
blaze,  his  wife  murdered  in  her  l>ed,  and  his  little  ones 
tossed  into  the  flamea  But,  drawing  near  the  dooi, 
he  saw  his  seven  elder  children,  of  all  ages  betweea 
two  Tears  and  seventeen,  issuing  out  together,  and 
running  down  the  road  to  meet  him.  The  father  only 
bade  ttem  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  nearest 
gflnison^  and,  without  a  moment's  pause,  flung  him- 
self from  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  Mn.  Duston's 
bedchamber. 

The  good  woman,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  had 
lately  aided  an  eighth  to  the  seven  former  proofe  of 
her  'conjugal  affection ;  and  she  now  lay  with  the  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  and  her  nurse,  the  widow  Mary  Nefl^ 
watching  by  her  bedside.  Such  was  Mrs.  Duston's 
helpless  state,  when  her  pale  and  breathless  husband 
buret  into  the  chamber,  bidding  her  instantly  to  rise 
and  flee  for  her  life.  Scarcely  were  the  words  oat  oC 
his  mouth,  when  the  Indian  yell  was  heard .-  and  star- 
ing wildlv  out  of  the  window,  Goodman  Dustoo  saw 
that  the  bloodthirsty  foe  was  close  at  hand.  At  this 
terrible  instant,  it  appears  that  the  thought  of  his 
children's  danger  rushed  so  powerfuUv  upon  his  heart, 
that  he  quite  foreot  the  still  more  perilous  shuatlon  of 
his  wife ;  or,  as  Is  not  improbable,  he  had  such  know- 
ledge of  the  good  lady's  character,  as  afforded  him  a 
comfortable  hope  that  she  would  hold  her  own,  even 
in  a  contest  with  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians.  However 
that  might  be,  he  seized  his  gun  and  rushed  o«t  of 
doore  again,  meaning  to  gallop  after  his  seven  children, 
and  snatch  up  one  of  them  in  his  flight,  lest  his  whole 
race  and  generation  should  be  blotl«i  from  the  earth, 
in  that  fatal  hour.  With  this  idea,  he  rode  up  behind 
them,  swift  as  the  wind.  They  had,  by  this  time,  got 
about  forty  rods  from  the  house,  all  pressing  forward 
in  a  group ;  and  though  the  younger  children  tripped 
and  stumbled,  yet  the  elder  ones  were  not  prevailed 
upon,  by  fear  or  death,  to  take  to  their  heels  and  leave 
these  poor  little  souls  to  perish.  Hearing  the  tramp  of 
hoofs  in  their  rear,  they  looked  round,  and  espying 
Goodman  Duston,  they  all  suddenly  stopped.  The 
little  ones  stretched  out  their  arms;  while  the  eld« 
boys  and  girls,  as  it  were  resigned  their  charge  into 
his  hands ;  ^nd  all  the  seven  children  seemed  to  say. 
"  Here  is  our  father !    Now  we  are  safe  f 

But  if  ever  a  poor  mortal  was  in  trouUe,  and  per- 
plexity, and  anguish  of  spirit,  that  man  was  Mr.  Ilva- 
ton !    He  felt  his  heart  yearn  toward  these  seven  poor 
helpless  children,  as  If  each  were  singly  possessed  of 
his  whole  affections ;  for  not  one  among  tnern  ail,  bat 
had  some  peculiar  claim  to  their  dear  fiitheT*a  love: 
There  was  tils  first-bom ;  there,  too,  the  little  one  who, 
till  within  a  week  past,  had  been  a  baby;  there  was  a 
girl  with  her  mother's  features,  and  a  bov,  the  picture 
of  himself,  and  another  in  which  the  looks  of  both 
parents  were  mineled;  there  was  One  child,  whom  be 
loved  for  his  milH,  quiet,  and  holy  disposition,  and 
another,  whom  he  loved  not  less  for  his  rougn  and 
fearless  spirit,  and  who,  could  he  live  to  be  a  mmv 
would  do  a  man's  part  acainst  these  bloody  Indians. 
Goodman  Duston  looked  at  the  poor  things,  one  hj 
one ;  and  with  yearning  fondness,  he  looked  at  thcan 
all,  together ;  he  then  gazed  up  to  Heaven   Ibr  a  mo- 
ment, and  finally  wavea  his  hand,  to  his  seven  belowd 
ones.    "Goon,  my  children,"  said  he  calmly.     "We 
will  live  or  die  lopfether!" 

He  reined  in  his  horse,  and  caused  him  to  ^v^dk  be>- 
hind  the  children,  who.  hand  in  hand,  went  onward, 
hushinff-  their  sobs  ana  waiHngs,  lest  these  sounds 


Sllifn'^rLl?*  Mt"'^;^}«??LT'^T  ^'-  ^^^^^,  !j"d  gone  should  Ving  the  savagesupon  t&cm.  Nor  wuit  kmfr 
^It  «Mi  hL^jfoSt'tr^"^*,"^"*'  u?.^f  ^^"  """^  *5  ^^O"^  ^^^  ftgitiveshid  pfoof  that  the  red  devUs^ 
event,  which  had  nearly  left  him  a  childless  man,  and  "       ...*»-—    »^  -     - 


'  found  their  track.    "There  was  a  curl  of  smoke  fi 


brole^S  SSSn  thi^^Pm^tl  ^L^aL  ^""T  ^"f"*^*'    '^P^''^  «^^*>^d  ihroMgli  the  woods-and  a  bullet  M«sc5  , 
a2SmrnX«t«n  LS  .h?  "^  defenceless  town,    over  Goodman  Duston's  shoulder,  and  passed  mbovt 
woodman  Duston  heard  the  war  whoop  and  alarm,   the  chUdren's  heads.    The  lather,  turning  lisLif  nraad. 
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on  his  horsC]  took  aim  and  fired  at  the  skulking  foe, 
wiih  such  effect  as  to  cause  a  momentary  delay  of  the 
pursuit.  Another  shot— and  another — whistled  from 
the  covert  of  the  forest ;  but  still  the  little  band  pressed 
on,  unharmed;  and  the  stealthy  natnre  of  tne  In- 
diana forbade  them  to  rush  boldly  forward,  in  the  face 
of  90  firm  an  enemy  as  Groodman  Doston.  Thus  he 
and  his  seven  children  continued  their  retreat,  ereep- 
inff  along,  as  Cotton  Mather  observes,  "  at  the  pace  of 
a  child  of  five  years  old,"  till  the  stockaded  of  a  little 
ftrontier  fi>rtress  appeaireNd  ia  view,  and  iIm  aavag^a 
gave  up  the  chase. 

We  must  not  fdr^^t  Mrs.  Duston,  in  lier  distrcss. 
Scarcely  had  her  husband  fled  from  the  bouse,  ere  the 
chamber  was  thronged  with  the  horiiUe  visages  of  the 
wild  Indians,  bedauoed  with  paint  and  besmeared  with 
blood,  brandishing  their  tomahawks  in  her  face,  and 
threatening  to  addlier  scalp  to  those  that  were  already 
hanging  at  their  girdles.  It  was,  however,  their  in- 
terest to  save  her  alive,  if  the  thing  might  be,  in  order 
to  exact  a  ransom.  Our  great-grcat-ffrandmothers, 
when  taken  captive  in  the  old  times  of  Indian  war- 
fare, appear,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  have  been  in 
pretty  much  such  a  delicate  situation  as  Mrs.  Duston ; 
Dotwitlistanding  which,  they  were  wonderfully  sus- 
uined  through  long,  rough,  and  hurried  marches, 
amid  toil,  weariness,  and  starvation,  such  as  the  In- 
dians themselves  could  hardly  endure.  Seeing  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  Mrs.  Duston  rose,  and  sne  and 
the  widow  NefT,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  followed 
their  captors  out  of  doors.  As  they  crossed  the  thresh- 
old, the  poor  babe  set  up  a  feeble  wail;  it  was  its 
death  cry.  In  an  instant,  an  Indian  seized  it  by  the 
heels,  swung  it  in  the  air,  dashed  out  its  brains  against 
the  trunk  of  the  nearest  tree,  and  threw  the  little 
corpse  at  the  mother's  feet.  Perhaps  it  was  the  re- 
membrance of  that  moment,  that  hardened  Hannah 
i)uston*s  heart,  when  her  time  of  vengeance  came. 
But  now,  nothing  conld  be  done,  but  to  stifle  her  grief 
and  rage  within  her  bosom,  and  follow  the  Indians 
tnto  the  dark  gloom  of  the  forest,  hardly  venturing  to 
throw  a  parting  glance  at  the  blazing  cottase,  where 
she  had  dwelt  happily  with  her  husband,  and  had  borne 
him  eight  children— the  seven,  of  whose  fate  she 
knew  nothing,  and  the  infant,  whom  she  had  just 
seen  murdered. 

The  first  day's  march  was  fifteen  miles;  and  dvrlng 
that,  and  many  succeeding  days,  Mrs.  Duston  kept 
pace  with  her  captors ;  for,  had  she  lagged  behind,  a 
tomahawk  would  at  once  have  sunk  into  her  brains. 
More  than  one  terriUe  warning  was  given  her;  more 
than  one  of  her  fellow  captives, — of  whom  there  were 
many, — aftor  totteilng  feeblv,  at  length  sank  upon 'the 
grosnd ;  the  neit  moment,  the  death  groan  was  breath- 
ed, and  the  scalp  was  reeking  at  an  Indian's  girdle. 
The  unburled  corpse  was  left  in  the  forest,  till  the 
rites  of  sepulture  snould  t>e  performed  by  the  autumnal 
gales,  strewing  the  witherod  leaves  upon  the  whitened 
bones.  When  out  of  danipBr  of  immediate  pursuit,  the 
prisoners,  according  to  Indian  custom,  were  divided 
among  diflierent  parties  of  the  savages,  each  of  whom 
were  to  shift  for  themselves.  Mrs.  Duston,  the  wi- 
dow NefT,  and  an  English  lad,  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  fami- 
ly, consisting  of  two  stout  warriors,  three  squaws, 
and  seven  children.  These  Indians,  like  most  with 
whom  the  French  had  held  intercourse,  were  Catho- 
lics; and  Cotton  Mather  affirms,  on  Mrs.  Duston's 
authority,  that  they  prayed  at  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  nor  ever  partook  of  food  without  a  prayer ;  nor 
suffered  their  children  to  sleepj  till  thev  had  prayed  to 
the  Christianas  God.  Mather,  hke  an  old  hard-hearted, 
pedantic  bigot,  as  he  was,  seems  trebly  to  exult  in  the 
destruction  of  these  poor  wretches,  on  account  of 
their  Popish  superstitions.  Yet  what  can  be  more 
touching  than  to  think  of  these  wild  Indians,  in  their 
loneliness  and  their  wanderings,  wherever  they  went 
among  the  dark  mystciious  woods,  still  keeping  up 
domestic  worship,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  house- 
hold at  its  peaceful  fireside. 

They  were  traveling  to  a  rendezvous  of  the  sava- 
ges, somewhere  in  the  northeast.  One  nieht,  bein^ 
now  above  a  hundred  miles  from  Haverhill,  the  red 
men  and  women,  and  the  little  red  children,  and  the 
three  pale  faces,  Mrs.  Duston,  the  widow  Neff,  and 


the  English  lad,  made  their  encampment,  and  kindled 
a  fire  beneath  the  gloomy  old  trees,  on  a  small  island 
In  Contocook  ilver.  The  barbarians  sat  down  to  what 
scanty  food  Providence  had  sent  them,  and  shared  it 
with  their  prisoners,  as  if  they  had  all  been  the  chil- 
dren of  one  wigwam,  and  had  grown  up  together 
on  the  margin  of  the  same  river  within  the  shadow  of 
the  forest.  Then  the  Indians  said  their  prayers— the 
prayers  that  the  Romish  priests  had  taught  them— and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  dusky  breasts, 
and  composed  themselves  to  rest.  But  the  three  pri- 
soners prayed  apart;  and  when  their  petitions  were 
ended,  they  likewise  lay  down,  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire.  The  night  wore  on  ;  and  the  light  and  cautious 
slumbers  of  the  red  men  were  ol\en  broken,  by  the 
rush  and  ripple  of  the  stream,  or  the  groaning  and 
moanine  of  the  forest,  as  if  nature  were  wailing  over 
her  wild  children ;  and  sometimes,  too,  the  little  red 
skins  cried  in  sleep,  and  the  Indian  mothers  awoke  U> 
hush  them.  But,  a  Utile  before  break  of  day,  a  deep, 
dead  slumber  fell  upon  the  Indians.  "  See,"  cries  Cot- 
ton Mather,  triumphantly,  "  if  It  prove  not  so !" 

Uprose  Mrs.  Duston,  holding  her  own  breath,  to  listen 
to  the  long,  deep  breathing  oi  her  captors  Then  she 
stirred  the  widow  Neff,  whose  place  was  by  her  own, 
and  likewise  the  English  lad  ;  and  all  three  stood  up, 
with  the  doubtful  gieara  of  the  decaying  fire  hovering 
upon  their  ghastly  visages,  as  they  stared  round  at  the 
fated  slumberers.  The  next  instant,  each  of  the  three 
captives  held  a  tomahawk.  Hark !  that  low  moan,  as 
one  in  a  troubled  dream— it  told  a  wanior's  death  pang  1 
Another !  Another ! — and  the  third  half- uttered  groan 
was  from  a  woman's  lips.  But,  oh,  the  children  I  Their 
skins  are  red :  yet  spare  them,  Hannah  Duston,  spare 
those  seven  little  ones,  for  the  sake  of  the  seven  that 
have  fed  at  your  own  breast.  "  Seven,"  quoth  Mrs. 
Duston  to  herself.  "Eight  children  have  I  borne — 
and  where  are  the  seven,  and  where  is  the  eighth  T* 
The  thought  nerved  her  arm ;  and  the  copper  colored 
babes  slept  the  same  dead  sleep  with  their  Indian  mo- 
thers. Of  all  that  family,  only  one  woman  escaped, 
dreadfully  wounded,  and  fled  shiieking  Into  the  wilder- 
ness! and  a  boy,  whom,  it  is  said,  Mrs.  Duston  had 
meant  to  save  alive.  But  he  did  well  to  flee  from  the 
raging  tigress !  There  was  little  safety  for  a  red  skio 
when  Hannah  Duston^s  blood  was  up. 

The  work  being  finished,  Mrs.  Duston  laid  hold  of 
the  long  black  hair  of  the  warriors,  and  the  women, 
and  the  children,  and  took  all  their  ten  scalps,  and  left 
the  islond,  which  bears  her  name  to  this  very  day. 
According  to  our  notion,  it  should  be  held  accursed, 
for  her  sake.  Would  that  the  bloody  old  hag  had  been 
drowned  in  crossing  Contocook  river,  or  that  she  had 
sunk  over  head  and  ears  in  a  swamp,  and  been  there 
buried,  till  summoned  forth  to  confront  her  victims  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment;  or  that  she  had  gone  astray 
and  been  starved  to  death  in  the  forest,  and  nothing 
ever  seen  of  her  again,  save  her  skeleton,  with  the  ten 
scalps  twisted  round  it  for  a  girdle  !  But.  on  the  con- 
trary, she  and  her  companions  came  safe  home,  and 
received  tho  bounty  on  the  dead  Indians,  besides  liberal 
presents  from  private  gentlemen,  and  fifty  pounds  from 
the  Governor  of  Maryland.  In  her  old  age,  being  sunk 
into  decayed  circumstances,  she  claimed,  and,  we  l>e- 
lieve,  received  a  pension,  as  a  further  pi  Ice  of  blood. 

This  awful  woman,  ana  that  tender  hearted,  yet 
valiant  man,  her  husband,  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  deeds  of  old  times  are  told  round  a  New  Eng- 
land fireside.  But  how  difierent  is  her  renown  from 
his! 


THE  FLORENTINE   MOTHER. 

Thebes  A  Balducci,  a  lady  of  a  noble  Florentine 
family,  had  not  been  long  a  widow  before  she  beheld 
her  two  sons,  the  inhei iters  of  an  ample  patrimony, 
independent  of  her.  To  a  mother  endued  with 
every  virtue,  and  awake  to  the  nicest  touches  of  ma- 
ternal sensibility,  the  independence  of  her  sons,  ex- 
posed by  their  very  opulence  to  all  the  varieties  of 
temptation,  must  have  been  extremely  alarming,  even 
if  their  (fispositlons  had  appeared  at  their  outset  to  be 
the  roost  happy  and  promising.  But  what  niust  have 
been  her  anxiety,  what  her  terrors,  when  all  Florence 
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soon  distinguished  them  as  foremost  among  the  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned?  In  vain  did  she  repeat  the 
most  earnest  expostulations ;  in  vain  have  recourse  to 
entreaties,  or  give  vent  to  her  neony  in  tears.  Her 
voice  was  no  longer  heard,  nor  did  the  affecting  eflTu- 
sions  of  maternal  grief  make  the  slightest  impression. 
Her  eldest  son  continued  at  Florence,  while  the  young- 
est left  that  city,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  Italv. 

One  evening  this  disconsolate  mother  being  alone, 
now  lost  in  thought,  and  now  weeping  at  the  licentious- 
ness of  her  sons,  she  was  surprised,  on  a  sudden,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  stran^r,  with  a  bloody  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  paleness,  distraction,  and  terror  on .  his 
countenance. 

Terrified  at  this  unexpected  and  frightful  object,  she 
endeavored  to  retire.  The  stranger  hastily  followed 
her,  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  Ah  t"  said  he,  have  pity  on  an  unfortunate  man.  I 
am  a  Roman.  I  have  been  in  this  city  two  days,  and 
having  finished  the  business  which  brought  me  hither, 
I  was  going  to  my  inn,  in  order  to  prepare  for  my  de- 
parture, when  a  person,  passing  by  me.  kicked  me  with 
^eat  brutality.  On  remonstrating  with  him  against 
this  incivility,  he  added  insult  to  outrage.  On  resent- 
ing this  treatment,  he  grew  more  abusive  than  before, 
and  threatened  me  with  such  insolence  that  I  could  no 
longer  contain  myself.  I  drew  my  sword,  he  drew  his, 
and  in  an  instant  fell  pierced  by  my  first  thrust.  Hea- 
ven can  witness  my  grief  at  this  involuntary  murder. 
Distracted,  scarce  sensible  of  what  I  did,  not  knowing 
whither  to  fly,  I  have  ventured  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
your  house,  the  door  of  which  I  found  accidentally 
open.  Oh,  madam !  pity  an  unfortunate  man.  Permit 
me  to  take  refuge  here  till  the  pursuit  is  over,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  may  allow  me  to  retire  with 
safety." 

At  this  recital,  the  good  Theresa  Balducci  trembled 
with  horror,  and  an  unaccountable  presentiment  filled 
her  mind  with  a  thousand  cruel  apprehensions.  Never- 
theless, attentive  only  to  the  suggestions  of  compassion 
and  humanity,  she  conducted  the  stranger  to  a  closet 
in  which  she  carefully  concealed  him. 

The  forebodings  of  this  unfortunate  mother  were  but 
too  well  founded.  In  a  little  lime  she  was  again  struck 
by  a  sudden  bustle  and  noise ;  pale  and  trembling  she 
hastened  to  the  hall,  and  there  beheld  (what  a  sight  for 
a  mother)  her  eldest  son  brought  before  her,  pierced  by 
a  deep  wound  in  his  breast,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 
She  uttered  a  dreadful  shriek.  Her  son,  almost  life- 
less, perceiving  himself  just  expiring,  made  a  last  effort, 
and  turning  to  his  mother — 

"  Alas  I"  said  he,  you  behold  in  me  an  example  of 
the  just  punishment  of  Heaven.  I  have  deserved  my 
fate.  Let  my  death  serve,  at  least,  as  a  warning  to  my 
brother.  If  the  person  who  killed  me  is  apprehended, 
I  entreat  yon  to  undertake  his  defence — my  mother,  he 
is  innocent  I    I  alone  am  the  aggressor.*' 

At  these  words  he  expired.  The  unhappy  mother 
sunk  senseless  on  the  body.  Her  attendants  at  last 
forced  her  from  the  bloody  corpse,  uncertain,  however, 
for  a  long  time  whether  she  were  yet  living.  It  was 
with  the  ^eatest  difficulty  she  was  brought  to  herself. 
Her  anguish  must  have  been  insupportable,  but  that  It 
found  vent  at  last  in  a  flood  of  tears.  She  kept  calling 
every  moment  for  her  son ;  she  repeatedly  insisted  upon 
seeing  him  again,  and  it  was  not  without  violence  that 
she  was  removed  from  the  shocking  sight. 

What,  in  the  mean  time,  must  have  been  the  grief 
and  consternation  of  the  young  stranger,  who,  from 
the  place  of  his  concealment,  heard  the  whole  tragical 
scene  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause !  in  the  distract- 
ing idea  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  calamity  of  this 
respectable  mother,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  fallen 
under  the  sword  of  his  adversary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fear  of  being  discovered  chilled  his  blood  at  the 
least  motion,  or  the  slightest  noise.  He  remained  in 
this  perplexity  till  about  midnight.  All  beinf  quiet 
then,  and  the  first  emotions  of  maternal  grief  having 
given  place  to  reflection,  Theresa  went  to  the  closet ; 
she  opened  it.  The  young  man  prostrated  himself  at 
her  feet. 

"  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,"  said  he,  "  that  I  would 
give  my  blood — " 

"Rise,"  said  Theresa,  "you  have  made  me  th«  most 


wretched  of  mothers,  but  I  know  your  innocence.  My 
son  has  charged  me  to  protect  you,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  it.  A  caniage  will  be  here  presently,  and  one  of 
my  servants  shall  conduct  you  to  the  frontiers.  This 
purse  will  supply  your  wants.  May  Heaven  grant  you 
that  peace  or  which  you  have  deprived  me !" 

The  young  Roman,  inexpressibly  affected  by  this  ex- 
alted instance  of  generosity,  felt  a  deeper  impresalon  of 
grief. 

**  Alas !"  said  he,  "  I  can  never  forgive  myself  for 
having  involed  in  misery  such  a  mother,  such  an  ex- 
cellent woman !" 

He  poured  forth  a  thousand  wishes  for  her  welfare ; 
he  kissed  again  and  again  her  beneficent  hand,  and  he 
left  her  in  tears,  resolved  to  seize  every  opportunity 
which  fortune  might  oflfer  to  prove  his  regret  and  grati- 
tude.   Nor  did  he  long  wait  for  this  opportunity. 

When  he  had  passed  Yiterbo,  he  beheld  a  young 
man  attacked  by  two  robbers,  against  whom  he  defen<f 
ed  himself  with  difficulty.  He  leaped  from  the  car- 
riage, and  flew  to  his  assistance.  The  robbers  fled ; 
but  the  young  man  was  wounded.  He  took  him  into 
his  carriage,  and  returned  to  Viterbo.  Fortunately,  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous— it  was  soon  healed,  and  a 
thousand  times  he  thanked  his  deliverer.  But  who 
can  describe  the  consolation  and  joy  which  the  young 
Roman  felt,  when  he  found  that  he  bad  saved  the 
brother  of  the  very  man  whom  he  hadkltied  at  Florence. 
He  embraced  him'  afiectionately. 

"What  thanks,"  said  he,  "do  I  owe  to  HeaTeo, 
which  has  thus  graciously  afforded  me  the  means  ot 
acknowledging,  in  some  measure,  the  goodness  of  your 
adorable  mother.  It  will  be  Impressed  for  ever  on  my 
heart.  Hasten  to  see  her  once  more ;  your  presence  is 
necessary ;  she  impatiently  expects  you.  Tell  her,  that 
the  man  whose  life  she  preserved,  nas  had  the  happi- 
ness to  expose  it  for  you,  and  that  it  is  still  Ms  ardent 
wish  to  employ  the  remainder  of  it  in  the  service  of 
both." 

Arrived  at  Florence,  it  was  a  painful  surprise  to 
young  Balducci  to  hear  from  Us  mother  an  account  of 
all  that  had  happened.  He  could  not  recollect,  in  the 
same  person,  the  destroyer  of  liis  brother  and  his  own 
deliverer,  without  feeling,  the  most  contradictory  emo- 
lions.  But  the  proofs  which  he  had  of  his  innocence 
lessened  the  horror  with  which  he  al  first  regarded 
him,  and  the  gratitude  he  had  felt  for  his  own  preeerr^- 
tion  resumed  all  its  force.  While  he  deplored  the  death 
of  his  brother,  he  was  not  less  assiduous  to  take  eveiy 
measure  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  yonog  Ro- 
man. 

In  the  meantime,  the  death  of  his  brotlier,  and  liis 
own  imminent  danger,  made  a  deep  impressioD  om 
young  Balduod.  He  perceived  all  the  penis  to  whi^ 
youth  is  exposed  from  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  c 
duct.  He  entirely  changed  the  course  of  his  life ;  i 
by  a  virtuous  and  exemplary  conduct,  from  tiiat  i 
ment,  he  consoled  his  mother  at  last  for  the  great  ] 
she  had  sustained. 


p0LPiT  iNGBmTrrY.— A  preacher  in  the  neighboiliooA 
of  Blackfriars,  London,  not  imdeservedly  popular,  Ikad 
just  finished  an  exhortation  strongly  recommeoding 
the  support  of  a  certain  very  mentoiius  inadtntson. 
The   congregation   was   numerous,  and   the  dispel 
crowded  to  excess.    The  discourse  being  finished,  tJie 
plate  was  about  to  be  handed  round  to  the  respective 
pews,  when  the  preacher  made  this  short  address  tm 
the  congregation ;— "  From  the  sympathy  I  ha^e  ^wrii- 
nesscd  In  your  countenances,  and  tne  strict  attentkm 
you  have  honored  me  with,  there  is  only  one  tiling  1 
am  afraid  of;  that  some  of  you  may  be  incllne<l  to  ^Ve 
too  much.    Now  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  yoix,  Snat 
justice^  though  not  so  pleasant  should  always   be  a 
prior  virtue  to  generosity :  therefore,  as  you  win  mil  he 
immediately  waited  upon  in  your  respective    p^^ws.,  I 
wish  to  have  it  thoroughly  understood,  that  no  petw» 
will  think  of  putting  any  thing  into  tlie  pl&ie    vha 
cannot  pay  his  debts.^'    I  need  not  add  that  xtiia  nso- 
duced  a  most  overflowing  collection. 
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THE     ROVER. 

Witii  bodies  how  to  ctotha  ideas,  uaght;      And  how  to  drsw  the  piotare  of  a  thoncht. 


THE  POOL   OF   BETHE9DA. 

BT  RBA  SMITH. 


Umto  the  holy  city  c 

Judea's  haplGsa  sons  and  daufhten, 
The  paralytic,  blind,  and  lame, 

To  seek  Beth(wda*8  healing  waters. 
.An  angel  o*er  the  foantain  moved 

With  kindly  power  from  day  to  day, 
And  he,  that  first  its  riitaes  proved, 

Was  healed,  and  forthwith  went  Us  way. 

Amid  the  throng  that  waited  there, 

Jadea's  hapless  sons  and  daoghters, 
A  patient  Hebrew  many  a  year 

Bad  watc Vd  the  angel-troubled  waMS. 
And  oAen,  at  the  healing  hour, 

He  feebly  toward  the  fountain  bore  him ; 
But  all  too  late  to  feel  its  power. 

For  one  had  always  stepp'd  before  him. 

A  stranger  came  and  gazed  awhile 

On  him  who  there  in  anguish  lay ; 
Then  kindly  said,  with  holy  emile : 

**  Hebrew,  arise,  and  go  thy  way.** 
As  forth  into  the  world  that  hour. 

With  footsteps  light,  the  Hebrew  trod, 
"I've  felr,*»  he  cried,  "  the  Almighty's  power, 

rve  heard  the  voice  of  God." 


'«  Boston  1  Boston  7  Seems  to  me  I've  heard  that 
name  before." 

Very  Ukely  yon  have,  dear  reader ;  I  heard  of  it 
years  and  years  ago.  It's  a  very  con^derable  sort  of  a 
,place,  I  assure  ye. 

"Well,  it's  quite  a  pretty  picture,  any  how.  But 
isn't  Boston  a  sort  of  Yankee  place  7" 

Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is.  Boston  is  to  the  "  universal 
Yankee  nation,"  what  London  is  to  the  universal 
British  empire.  Boston  is  the  head  quarters  of  Yankee 
land,  and  embodies  the  pure  spirit  of  Yankeeism,  the 
very  quintescence,  purified,  boiled  down,  refined.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  world  more  refined,  hut  it  is  Yankee 
refinement;  there  is  no  place  more  learned,  but  it  is 
Yankee  learning,  sound,  practical,  and  very  diffusive, 
.  pervading  the  whole  body  politic.  There  is  no  place  of 
its  age  more  wealthy ;  and  that  is  the  result  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Yankee  enterprize. 

*'  Well,  now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  sort  of  folks  is  these 
Yankees  1  I've  often  beam  tell  of  'em,  but  do  give  us 
A  little  insight  into  their  character." 

Well,  here's  a  clever  chapter  by  a  clever  writer,  direct 
to  the  point ;  take  it  and  read  it  at  your  leisure. 

YANKEE   NOTIONS. 

BT  SAMUEL  KXTTXL. 

Yankge-land,  or  the  New  England  portion  of  the 

United  States,  does  not  make  a  great  figure  in  the  map 

of  the  American  Republic ;  yet  the  traveler  who  leaves 

'it  out  of  liis  route  can  tell  little  what  the  Americans 

are. 

It  is  in  New  England  that  you  find  Jonathan  at 

'  home.    In  the  other  states  there  is  a  mixture,  greater 

or  less,  of  foreign  population ;  but  in  New  England  the 

,«»opulation  is  homogeneous  and  native— the  emigrant 
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does  not  settle  there— the  country  is  too  full  of  people, 
while  the  more  fertile  soil  of  the  west  holds  out  superior 
attractions  to  the  stranger.  It  Is  no  lubber-land ;  there 
is  no  getting  half-a-dollar  a  day  for  sleeping,  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  Vermont ;  the  rocky  soil  and  rough  climate 
of  this  region  require  thrift  and  industry  in  the  occu- 

f>ant.  In  the  West  he  may  scratch  the  ground,  throw 
n  the  seed,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature ;  but  here  his 
toil  must  never  be  remitted ;  and  as  valor  comes  of 
flherris,  so  doth  prosperity  come  of  industry. 

While  the  Yankees  are  themselves,  they  will  hold 
their  own,  let  politics  twist  about  as  they  will.  Thev 
are  like  cats ;  throw  them  up  as  you  please,  they  will 
come  down  upon  their  feet.  Shut  their  industry  out 
from  one  career,  and  it  will  foree  itself  into  another. 
Dry  up  twenty  sources  of  their  prosperity,  and  they 
will  open  twenty  more.  They  have  a  perseverance* 
that  will  never  languish  while  anything  remains  to  be 
tried;  they  have  a  resolution  that  will  try  anything  if 
need  be ;  and  when  a  Yankee  says  "  I'll  try,"  the  thing 
is  done. 

It  is  remaricable  that  the  descendants  of  the  riglcL 
and,  as  we  are  apt  to  call  them,  bi£[oted  puritans^  should 
have  become  the  most  tolerant  m  religion  of  all  the 
American  people.  There  Ls  a  liberty  of  conscience,  it 
is  true,  throughout  the  Union,  but  religious  prejudice 
Is  mighty  in  many  parts.  In  Boston,  the  severe  and 
strait-laced  Calvinism  of  former  times  has  disappeared. 
The  Unitarians  now  form  the  largest  sect  in  the  city, 
and,  as  Is  well  known,  number  in  their  ranks  some  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  western  worid.  With  this  sect 
there  is  no  intolerance ;  the  opposing  sects  have  learn* 
ed  forbearance  from  their  example,  and  the  odium  the^ 
ologicum  has  lost  its  bitterness  nere.  The  Yankee  is 
cool,  cautious,  and  calculalinff;  he  wants  a  reason  for 
everything ;  an  old  prejudice  Is  no  obstacle  in  his  way 
of  improvement;  his  opinions  must  rest  upon  solid, 
tangible  ground.  His  religion  must  be  a  religion  of 
the  understanding.  He  is  not  credulous ;  he  is  not  en- 
thusiastic. There  are  no  Catholics  in  New  England, 
save  a  few  foreigners,  and  there  never  will  be  any,  A 
New  Englander  is  eminently  a  religious  man,  but  his 
religion  never  will  be  a  religion  of  ceremonies. 

In  European  countries,  he  that  is  born  a  peasant  wili 
be  a  peasant  all  his  life;  his  chance  of  forming  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  is  exceedingly  small.  But,  on  be- 
holding the  most  rustical  clown  of  all  Yankee-land,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  affinn  that  he  would  not  be  num- 
bered, at  some  future  day,  among  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  country.  There  is  no  burying  a  man  of 
genius  here ;  the  humblest  birth  shuts  out  no  one  either 
from  the  hopes  or  the  fodliaes  of  ristog  to  that  station 
for  which  his  native  talent  has  qualified  him.  Rare, 
Indeed,  is  it,  to  find  an  individual  who  cannot  read  and 
write;  every  one  has,  therefore,  that  modicum  of 
knowledge  placed  within  his  reach,  which  wlU  enable 
him  to  obtain  more,  should  his  wishes  aspire. 

Clowns,  property  speaking,  there  are  none  among 
the  Yankees;  a  Yankee  Is  emphatically  a  civil  man. 
though  his  civility  may  not  produce  all  the  bows,  and 
grimaces,  and  unmeaning  compliments  which  accom- 
pany or  constitute  that  quality  among  the  Fwjcli; 
rudeness  of  manners  could  be  charged  against  tlieao 
people  only  by  those  who  know  nothing  about  them. 
"Countries,"  says  Goldsmith,  "wear  very  different 
appearances  to  persons  in  different  circumstances.  A 
traveler  who  is  whlried  through  Europe  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  a  pilgrim  who  walks  thegrand  tour  on  foot, 
will  form  very  Afferent  conclusions."  Now,  sundjy 
people  have  been  whiried  fiom  Boston  to  New  York  in 
a  mail-coach,  and  said  I  know  not  what  about  mannen. 
I  have  traveled  over  the  New  England  States  on  foot 
1  -^ver  highways  and  byways  j  supped  in  the  most 
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splendid  hotels  and  the  most  paltry  inns;  entered  every 
urmer's  door  that  offered  as  a  resting  place ;  and  cross- 
ed any  man's  ^rden,  or  corn-field,  or  orchard,  that  lay 
in  my  way,  without  receivin|[  an  uncivil  word  on  my 
whole  route.  On  one  occasion,  i  lost  myself  in  the 
woods  amone  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  where 
I  imagin«d  there  was  no  living  creature  to  be  encoun- 
tered for  miles,  except  black  bears,  catamounts,  and 
aimiiar  country  ^ntlemen ;  but  on  a  sudden  I  emerged 
from  the  wood  into  an  open  spot  where  stood  a  log 
hut.  A  little  flaxen-headed  urcoin  espied  me  coming, 
and  began  to  scramble  with  all  speed—to  hide  himself, 
as  I  supposed  ;  but  no— it  was  to  gain  the  summit  of 
an  immense  log  of  wood,  which  lay  by  the  little  path- 
way, where  he  greeted  me,  as  I  passed,  with  as  pro- 
found a  bow  as  I  ever  received. 

In  traveling  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  con- 
templating the  wonders  of  tnat  favored  land,  its  fertile 
soil,  its  genial  climate,  its  admirable  capacities  for 
commerce,  and  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  its  popula- 
tion, its  beggars,  and  its  briganas — I  have  been  struck 
with  the  vrhimsical  imagination  of  the  scene  that 
might  ensue,  were  a  plain  Yankee  taken  from  his 
plough  tail  and  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
His  majesty  would  begin  a  regular  overhaul  of  the 
whole  body  politic  the  morning  after  lus  coronation. 
*•  What's  this  I  see?"  says  the  king.  "Where  are 
your  overseers  of  the  highways — your  school-com- 
mittees— your  selectmen  7  What  idle  fellows  are  these 
in  the  streets?  What  are  these  bells  ringing  for  every 
day  ?  What  means  this  crowd  of  ships  lying  behind 
the  mole  with  nothing  to  do?  or  tnis  marina,  the 
water's  edge  of  my  great  city,  where  I  see  no  piles  of 
merchandize,  no  trucks  nor  dray-carts  driving  about 
with  goods,  nor  half  the  businessdoingina  month  that 
is  done  on  Boston  Long  Wharf  in  two  hours  7  Oome, 
bustle,  occupy;  set  the  lazzaroni  to  work  upon  the 
roads;  send  tne  children  to  school;  make  a  railroad 
here  and  a  turnpike  there ;  bridge  this  river,  and  canal 
that ;  bans  the  Calabrian  robbers ;  give  the  monks  a 
rouse;  ^olnto  the  churches  and  strip  me  those  trum- 
pery shrines ;  sell  the  gold  and  silver  jewels  with  which 
they  are  heaped,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  will 
support  all  the  poor  in  the  kingdom,  for  I'll  have  no 
beggars  nor  idlers  while  my  title  is  Jonathan  the  First. 
People  shall  mind  their  business,  for  I  will  abolish  these 
Jestae^  which  come  every  other  day,  and  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  promote  idleness.  Henceforth  there 
shall  be  no  festas  but  fast,  thanksgiving  and  indepen- 
dence. Set  me  up  a  newspaper  tn  every  town :  take 
the  census  or  the  population ;  fine  every  district 


that  don't  send  a  representadve  to  the  general  court, 
I'll  have  everything  thrashed  and  sent  a-bucking,  even 
to  the  vernaoular  speech,  for  dolce  far  nitnU  shall  be 
routed  from  the  Italian." 
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O  mother,  said  little  Ellen,  bursting  into  tears,  and 
throwing  her  head  into  her  mother's  lap,  how  happy  I 
am,  that  there  is  a  Heaven ;  and  I  wish  I  could  go  to 

it  now;  nowj  dear  mother.    Mrs.  G took  the 

child  in  her  arms,  hardly  able  to  speak  for  teare.  She 
well  knew  the  many  trials  to  which  her  unoffending 
daughter  was  subjected,  and  she  felt  for  her,  as  none 
but  mothers  similarly  situated  can  feel.  What  has 
happened  to  disturb  my  dear?  Who  has  spoken 
harshly  to  you?  No  one,  no  one,  mother.  And  I 
never  mind  it  much,  when  the  little  girls  do  call  me 
names;  they  dont  mean  any  hurl.  But,  O  mother, 
how  I  might  be  loved,  were  I  as  beautiful  *as  my  cousin 
Mary.  Aunt  says  I  am  a  better  child,  more  gentle  and 
kind,  but  every  body  loves  cousin  Mary  the  moment 
they  see  her;  and  they  smile  upon  her  and  often  kiss 
her.  This  morning  Mary  and  I  were  playing  toge  ther, 
and  a  lady  passed  by  with  a  sweet,  pleasant  face.  I 
loved  her  as  soon  aa  I  saw  her.    She  stopped  and 


praised  Mary's  pretty  ringlets  and  bright  eyes,  and 
kissed  her  rosy  cheeks.  And  then  she  looked  piti- 
fully at  me  and  said,  "poor  cliild."  Then,  mo- 
ther, I  could  not  keep  from  weeping.  And,  and,, 
she  gave  me  some  mofuy.  She  coukPnH  love  me, 
and  so  she  gave  me  money,  Ellen,  Ellen,  said  the 
widow,  in  the  bitterness  of  feeling,  you  will  break  my 
heart.  Mother,  will  you  cake  the  money  and  buy  some  - 
clothes  for  little  John,  who  comes  to  the  door  to  bee  3 
I  shall  never  bear  to  think  of  it.  And  nowi  mother,  I 
will  read,  and  not  feel  unhappy  any  more. 

I  am  afraid  it  troubled  Mary  to  sec  you  so  mach 
grieved ;  had  you  not  better  go  and  q>eak  to  her,  vaj 
dear? 

Not  now,  mother;  Fm  afraid  she  dont  love  me  so- 
well  as  I  do  her.  Wl)^n  I  turned  to  come,  away  she 
said— Whst  a  fool  you  are  to  feei  so,  EUen ;  the  lady 
might  in  welcome,  have  given  you  the  kisses,  had  she- 
given  me  the  money,  I  shouldn't  mind  having  a  hunch- 
back, if  people  would  give  nu  money. 

Poor  Mary ;  I'm  afraid  her  beauty  will  be  her  ruin. 
Would  you  not  rather  be  as  you  are,  dear  Ellen,  than 
feel  as  Mary  does  ?  Yes  indeed,  mother.  But  I  have 
tried  to  feel  and  tMnk,  what  you  say  is  true ;  that  the 
good  are  always  loved  :  but  mother  you  are  mistaken,. 
beauty  is  loved ;  people  hardly  ever  think  of  goodness. 
My  dear,  people  cannot  tell  how  you  tliink ;  they 
regard  you  as  a  mere  child.  I  love  you  because  yoir 
are  a  good  and  dutiful  child.  When  you  are  older, 
others  will  love  you,  because  you  will  be  amiable,  use- 
ful, and  pious.  And  remember,  my  dear,  that  our 
Father  above,  can  see  within  you  a  soul,  far  more 
beautiAil  than  the  body  of  your  cousin  Mary.  And  in 
a  few  yeare  this  covering  of  the  body  will  be  dropped 
and  we  shall  all  see  each  other,  not  the  bodies,  but  that 
part  which  is  truly,  really  ourselves.  And  then,  my 
dear,  goodness  will  be  beauty.  Cannot  my  daughter 
wait  patiently  for  that  time  ? 

Yes,  mother,  yes,  so  long  as  I  have  you  to  love. 
But  I  cannot  stay  long,  to  be  loved  by  none  but  yon, 
and  pitied  by  all  beside.  My  love,  you  will  think  less 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  as  you  live  longer.  You 
will  feel  that  we  are  placed  here  to  do  good  to  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  be  prepared  for  a  better  worid.  Bur 
mother,  can  I  ever  stay  to  be  as  old  as  you  arc?  I 
love  the  little  birds  and  the  green  trees  and  pretty  flow- 
era,  but  still  the  world  looks  cold  and  dark  and  I  want- 
to  be  away. 

My  dear,  we  must  wait  our  Father's  time.  Though 
your  body  Is  homely  and  deformed,  God  has  made 
your  spirit  perfect,  and  that  you  know,  will  never  die,, 
while  the  most  beautiful  body  will  soon  crunible  to 
dust.  Think,  my  dear  of  the  great  blessings  you  have 
received,  and  do  not  repine  for  those  that  are  wlth- 
holden.  I  will,  mother,  and  be  grateful  to  God  for  giv- 
ing me  such  a  mother,  who  has  taught  me  to  be  pa- 
tient and  contented  under  my  trials.  I  might  hivft 
been  ill-natured,  and  envied  dear  cousin  Mary  for  her- 
beauty,  had  God  given  me  a  difierent  mother. 

The  widow  pressed  her  close  and  closer  to  her  heart,, 
and  the  child  and  mother  wept  long  and  bitterly. 
Ellen,  many  and  many  have  been  the  teara  I  have  shed 
over  you  in  your  infancy,  for  I  well  knew  if  your  lifis 
were  spared,  all  these  trials  awaited  you.  But  my 
prayers,  that  you  might  be  blessed  with  a  spirit  to  bear 
them,  have  been  answered.  Your  good  aunt,  wi^ 
her  beautiful  Mary,  Is      .  j  ^ 

Ellen. 
J  will  bo  patient  and  happy,  dear  mother,  that  I  may 
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grieve  you  no  more,  said  little  Ellen,  throwing  her 
arms  about  her  mother's  neck.  Poor  Ellen  was 
scarcely  eight  years  old.  She  had  been  subjected  from 
her  infancy  to  the  thoughtless  taunts  of  her  young 
companions,  and  even  when  they  forebore  their  unkind 
and  inconsiderate  remarks,  they  often  indirectly  and 
unconsciously  wounded  her  sensitive  nature,  and 
helped  to  break  her  young  and  gentle  spirits.  She 
was  indeed  sorely  stricken ;  her  body  was  stinted  and 
deformed,  and  her  face,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
sweet  and  intelligent  expression,  was  remarkably  plain. 
She  became  thoughtful,  affectionate,  and  contempla- 
tive, and  dwelt  so  much  on  the  holiness  and  happiness 
of  Heaven  that  she  longed  to  lay  her  down  and  die. 
The  widow  felt  that  the  desire  of  the  child  would  be 
gratified.  She  saw  her  little  frame  wasting  away,  and 
a  bright  unnatural  fire  gathering  in  her  eye,  while  her 
countenance  sometimes  wore  an  expression  almost  of 
beauty.  Her  young  spirit  seemed  already  disenthralled 
from  every  earthly  passion  and  feeling,  and  glowed 
with  an  intensity  of  love,  a  stretch  of  intellect  and 
depth  of  thought,  that  seemed  almost  supernatural. 
Her  sufferings  were  so  slight  she  was  able,  almost  to 
the  last,  to  go  about  the  house,  and  busy  herself  with 
her  books  and  flowers.  A  few  moments  before  her 
death,  she  laid  herself  upon  the  sofa,  saying,  mother, 
I  am  weary  and  will  sleep.  The  mother  felt  it  was 
her  last  sleep.  She  kissed  her  check.  Ellen  opened 
her  eyes,  and  looked  up ;  Mother,  you  will  be  all  alone 
when  I  am  gone,  but  I  shall  be  so  happy  you  wont 
wish  me  back,  dear  mother.  How  very  good  our  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven  is  to  let  me  go  so  soon !  She  half 
raised  her  little  arms,  as  if  to  embrace  her  mother; 
they  fell  back ;  little  Ellen  had  left  the  body.  Mrs.  G. 
felt  she  was  indeed  a  widowed  and  childless  woman, 
but  she  scarcely  wept.  She  lived  many  years  like  one 
who  felt  she  was  a  ''  stranger  and  a  pilgrim"  here,  ad- 
ministering to  the  sick  and  relieving  the  wretched,  and 
was  at  length  buried  by  the  side  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band and  Ellen. 


THE   BROKEN   MINIATURE. 

Two  young  officers  belonging  to  the  same  regiment 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  same  young  lady,  we  wUI 
conceal  their  real  names  under  those  of  Albert  and  Hor- 
ace. Two  youths  more  noble  never  saw  the  untar- 
nished colors  of  their  country  wave  over  their  heads, 
or  took  more  undaunted  hearts  into  the  field,  or  purer 
forms,  or  a  more  polished  address,  into  the  drawing 
loom. 

Yet  was  there  a  marked  difference  in  their  charac- 
ters, and  each  wore  his  virtues  so  becomingly,  and  one 
of  them  at  least  concealed  his  vices  so  becomingly  also, 
that  the  maiden,  who  saw  them  both,  was  puzzled 
where  to  give  the  preference ;  and  stood,  as  -ft  were, 
between  two  fiowers  of  very  opposite  colors  and  per- 
fumes, and  yet  each  of  equal  beauty. 

Horace,  who  was  the  superior  of&cer,  was  more  com- 
manding in  his  figure  than,  but  not  so  beautiful  in  his 
features  as  Albert.  Horace  was  the  more  vivacious,  but 
Albert  spoke  with  more  eloquence  upon  all  subjects. 
If  Horace  made  the  most  agreeable  companion  Albert 
made  the  better  friend.  Horace  did  not  claim  the  praise 
<Mf  being  sendmental,  nor  Albert  the  fame  of  being  jovial. 
Horace  laughed  the  more  with  less  wit  and  Albert  was 
the  most  witty  with  less  laughter.  Horace  was  the 
more  nobly  born,  yet  Albert  had  the  better  fortune,  the 
mind  that  could  acquire,  and  the  circumspection  that 
could  preserve  one. 

Whom  of  the  two  did  Matilda  prefer  1  Yea,  she  had 
a  secret,  an  undefined  preference ;  vet  did  inclinations 
walk  so  sisterly  hand  in  hand  with  her  duties,  that  hei 
spotless  mind  could  not  divide  them  from  each  other. 


She  talked  the  more  of  Horace,  yet  ihought  the  more 
of  Albert.  As  yet  neither  of  the  aspirants  had  declared 
himself.  Sir  Oliver,  Matilda's  father,  soon  put  the 
matter  at  rest.  He  had  his  private  and  family  reasons 
for  wishing  Horace  to  be  the  favored  lover;  but,  as 
he  by  no  means  wished  to  lose  to  himself  and  to  his 
daughter  the  valued  friendship  of  a  man  of  probity  and 
of  honor,  he  took  a  delicate  method  of  letting  Albert 
understand  that  everything  he  possessed,  his  grounds, 
his  house,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them  were  at  hia 
service.    He  excepted  only  his  daughter. 

When  the  two  soldiers  called,  and  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  their  visits  together,  Sir  Oliver  had 
always  some  improvements  to  show  Albert,  some  doe 
for  him  to  admire,  or  some  horse  for  him  to  try;  and 
even  in  wet  weather  there  was  never  wanting  a  man- 
uscript for  him  to  decypher,  so  that  he  was  sure  to  take 
him  out  of  the  room,  or  out  of  the  house,  and  leave 
Horace  alone  with  his  daughter,  uttering  some  dis- 
paraging remark  in  a  jocular  tone,  to  the  effect  that 
Horace  was  only  fit  to  dance  atteiidance  upon  the 
ladiea 

Albert  understood  all  this,  and  submitted.  He  did 
not  strive  to  vi(^ate  the  rights  of  hospitality,  to  seduce 
the  affections  of  the  daughter,  and  outrage  the  feelings 
of  the  father.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  en- 
ter the  temple  of  beauty,  and,  undei  the  pretence  of 
worehipping  at  the  shrine,  destroy  it.  A  common- 
place lover  might  have  done  so,  but  Albert  had  no 
common-place  mind.  But  did  he  not  sufier?  O !  that 
he  suffered,  and  suffered  acutely,  his  altered  looks,  his 
heroic  silence,  and  at  times  his  forced  gaiety,  too  plain- 
ly  tf'sfified. 

He  kept  his  flame  in  the  inmost  recess  of  his  heart, 
like  a  lamp  in  a  sepulchre,  and  which  lighted  up  the 
ruins  of  his  happiness  alone. 

To  his  daughter  Sir  Oliver  spoke  more  explicitly. 
Her  afiections  had  not  been  engaged ;  and  the  slightest 
preference  that  she  began  to  feel  stealing  into  her  heart 
for  Albert  had  its  nature  changed  at  once.  When  she 
found  that  he  could  not  approach  her  as  a  lover,  she 
found  to  spring  up  for  him  in  her  bosom  a  regard  as 
sisterly  and  as  ardent  as  if  the  same  cradle  had  rocked 
them  both.  Sho  felt,  and  her  father  knew,  that  Al- 
bert's was  a  character  that  must  be  loved,  if  not  as  a 
husband,  as  a  brother. 

The  only  point  upon  which  Matilda  difl^ered  with  her 
father,  was  as  to  the  degree  of  encouragement. 

"  Let  us,  my  dear  father,"  she  would  entreatingly 
say,  "  be  free,  at  least  one  year.  Let  us,  for  that  period, 
stand  committed  by  no  engagement:  we  are  both 
young,  myself  extremely  so.  A  peasant  maiden  would 
lay  a  longer  probation  upon  her  swain.  Do  but  ask 
Albert  if  I  am  not  in  the  right." 

The  appeal  that  she  made  to  Albert,  which  ought  to 
have  assured  her  father  of  the  purity  of  her  sentimentSi 
ffightened  him  into  a  suspicion  of  a  lurking  afifection 
having  crept  into  her  bosom. 

Affaire  were  at  a  crisis  when  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  and  burst  like  the  demon  of  war,  from  a  thunder 
cloud,  upon  the  plains  of  France ;  and  all  the  warlike 
and  the  valorous  arose  and  walled  her  in  with  their 
veteran  breasts.  The  returned  hero  lifted  up  his  red 
right  hand,  and  the  united  force  of  France  rushed 
with  him  to  battle. 

The  regiment  of  our  rivals  was  ordered  to  Belgium* 
After  many  entreaties  from  her  father  Matilda  at  length 
consented  to  sit  for  her  miniature  to  an  eminent  artist  | 
but  upon  the  express  stipulation,  when  it  should  be 

J^iven  to  Horace,  that  they  should  still  hold  themselves 
ree.  The  miniature  was  finished,  the  resemblance  ex- 
cellent, and  the  exaltation  and  rapture  of  Horace  com- 
plete. He  looked  upoti  the  posspseton  of  it,  notwith- 
standing Matilda's  stipulation,  as  an  earnest  of  his  hap- 
piness. He  had  the  picture  set  most  ostentadously  fai 
jewels,  and  constantly  wore  it  on  his  person ;  and  his 
enemies  say,  that  he  showed  it  with  more  fireedom 
than  the  deucacy  of  his  situation  with  respect  to  Matit* 
da,  should  have  warranted. 

Albert  made  no  complaint.  He  acknowledged  the 
merit  of  his  rival  eagerly,  the  more  eagerly,  as  the  rival* 
ship  was  suspected.  The  scene  must  now  cbanse. 
The  action  at  Quarter  Bras  has  taken  place.  The  pita- 
cipal  body  of  the  British  troops  are  at  Brussels,  and  the 
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news  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  is  brought  to 
Welliogton ;  and  the  forces  are,  before  the  break  of  day, 
moved  forward.  But  where  is  Horace  7  The  column 
of  troops  to  which  he  belongs  is  on  the  line  of  march, 
but  Albert,  and  not  he,  is  at  its  head.  The  enemy  are 
in  sight.  Glory's  sunbright  face  gleams  in  ihe  fnmt 
while  dishonor  and  infamy  scowl  in  the  rear.  The 
ordere  to  charge  are  given,  and  the  very  moment  that 
the  battle  is  about  to  join,*  the  foaming,  jaded,  breath- 
less courser  of  Horace,  strains  forward  as  if  with  a  last 
^effort,  and  seems  to  have  but  enough  strength  to  wheel 
Vith  his  rider  into  his  station.  A  faini  huzza  from  the 
troops  welcomed  their  leader.    On,  ye  breve,  onl 

Tne  edges  of  the  battle  join.  The  scream^the 
shout  the  groan,  and  the  volleying  thunder  of  artillery, 
mingled  in  one  deafening  roar.  The  smoke  cleared 
away— the  charge  is  over— the  whirlwind  has  passed. 
Horace  and  Albert  are  both  down,  and  the  blood  wells 
away  from  their  wounds,  and  is  druuk  up  by  the  thinty 
earth. 

But  a  few  days  after  the  eventful  battle  of  Waterioo, 
Matilda  and  Sir  Oliver  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
Sir  Oliver  had  read  to  his  daughter,  who  was  now 
resting  in  bl-eathless  agitation,  the  details  of  the  battle, 
and  was  now  reading  down  slowly  and  silently,  the  list 
of  the  dead  and  manned. 

"  Can  you,  mv  dear  girl,"  said  he,  tremulonsly,  '*  bear 
to  hear  very  bad  Jiews  7" 

She  could  reply  in  no  other  way  than  by  lajring  her 
head  on  her  fattier' s  shoulder  and  sobbing  out  the  al- 
most inaudible  word  "read." 

"  Horace  is  mentioned  as  having  been  seen  early  in 
the  action,  badly  wounded,  and  is  returned  missing." 

"  Horrible !"  exclaimed  the  shuddering  girl,  and  em- 
bracing her  father  the  more  closely. 

"  And  our  poor  friend,  Albert,  is  dangerously  wound- 
ed too/'  said  the  father. 

Matilda  made  no  reply,  but  as  a  mass  of  snow  slips 
down  from  its  supporting— as  silent,  as  pure,  and  al- 
most as  cold,  fell  Matilda  from  her  father's  arms  in- 
aensibly  upon  the  floor.  Sir  Oliver  was  not  snipiised, 
but  much  puzzled.  He  thought  that  she  had  felt 
quite  enougn  for  her  lover,  but  too  much  for  her  friend. 

A  few  days  after,  a  Belgian  officer  was  introduced  by 
a  mutual  friend,  and  was  pressed  to  dine  by  Sir  Oliver. 
As  he  had  been  present  at  the  battle^  Matilda  would 
not  permit  her  giief  to  prevent  her  meeting  him  at  her 
fother's  table.  Immediately  as  she  entered  the  room,  the 
officer  started,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  gazing 
upon  her  intentlv,  when  he  thought  himself  unob- 
served. At  last  he  did  so,  so  incautiously,  and  in  a 
manner  so  particular,  that  when  the  servants  had 
withdrawn.  Sir  Oliver  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen 
bis  daughter  before. 

*' Assuredly  not,  but  most  assuredly  her  resem- 
blance," said  he,  and  he  immediately  produced  the 
miniature  that  Horace  had  obtained  from  his  mistress. 

The  firet  impression  of  both  father  and  daughter 
was,  that  Horace  was  no  more,  and  that  the  token 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  officer  by  the 
dyinff  lover ;  but  he  quickly  undeceived  them,  by  in- 
forming them  that  he  was  lying  desperately,  but  not 
dangerouslv,  wounded,  at  a  farm  house  on  the  cond- 
nont,  and  that  in  fact  he  had  sufiered  a  severe  ampu- 
tation. 

"  Then  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honorable,  how 
came  you  by  that  raintatnre  7"  exclaimed  Sir  Oliver. 

"O,  he  had  lost  it  to  a  notorious  sharper,  at  a  gam- 
ing house  at  Brussels,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  wnich 
sharper  offered  it  to  me,  as  he  said  that  he  supposed 
the  gentleman  fh>m  whom  he  won  it  would  never 
come  to  repay  the  large  sum  of  money  for  which  it 
was  left  in  pledge.  Though  1  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  Colonel  Horace,  yet,  as  I  admired  the  paint- 
ing and  saw  that  the  jewels  were  worth  more  than  he 
asked  for  them.  I  purehased  it,  really  with  the  hopo  of 
returning  it  to  its  first  proprietor,  if  he  should  feel  any 
value  for  it,  either  as  a  family  picture  or  as  some  pledge 
of  affection ;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  him." 

<*  What  an  insult  I"  thought  Sir  Oliver. 

"  What  an  escape !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  when  the 
^cer  had  finished  his  relation. 

I  need  not  say  that  Sir  Oliver  immediately  re-pur- 


chased  the  picture,  and  that  he  had  no  further  thoos^ts 
of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  gamester. 

"  Talking  of  miniaturesi"  resumed  the  officer,  ^*  a 
very  extraordinary  occurrence  has  just  taken  place. 
A  miniature  has  actually  saved  the  life  of  a  gallant 
young  officer  of  the  same  regiment  as  Horaw's,  as 
fine  a  fellow  as  ever  bestrode  a  chaiser." 

<*  His  name  7"  exclaimed  MatUda  and  Sir  OUver  to- 
gether. 

"  Is  Albert,  and  is  the  second  in  command ;  a  Ugh 
fellow  that  same  Albert. 

"  Pray  sir,  do  me  the  favor  to  relate  the  particulars^*' 
said  Sir  Oliver;  and  Matikia  looked  grateful  at  her 
father  for  the  request. 

"O,  I  do  not  know  them  ndnutely,"  said  he,  *'but 
I  believe  It  was  simply  that  the  picture  serv^  his  bo- 
som as  a  sort  of  breast-plate,  and  broke  the  force  of  a 
musket  ball,  but  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
receiving  a  verv  smart  wound.    The  thing  was  much 
talked  of  for  a  day  or  two,  and  some  joking  took  place 
on  the  subject ;  but  when  it  was  seen  that  these  rafl- 
eries  gave  nim  more  pain  than  the  wound,  the  subject 
was  dropped,  and  soon  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten." 
Shortly  after,  the  officer  took  his  leave. 
The  reflections  of  Matilda  were  bitter.    Her  mlnia- 
,  tare  had  been  in£smously  lost,  while  the  mistress  of 
\  Albert,  of  that  Albert  wnom  she  felt  might  but  for 
\  familv  pride,  been  her  lover,  was  even  in  effigy,  the 
I  guardian  angel  of  a  life  she  toved  too  well. 
i     Months  elapsed,  and  Horace  did  not  appear:  Sir 
I  Oliver  wrote  to  him  an  intelligent  letter  and  bade  faliB 
'  consider  all  intercourse  broken  off  for  the  future.    Ha 
returned  a  melancholy  answer,  in  which  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  this  charge— spoke  on  the  madness  ot  intoxi- 
cation, confessed  tnat  he  was  hopeless  and  that  he  de- 
served to  be  so ;  in  a  word  his  letter  was  so  humbler 
BO  desponding,  and  so  dispiiited,  that  even  theinsuted 
Matilda  was  softened,  and  shed  tears  over  his  blighted 
;  hopes.    And  here  we  must  do  Horace  the  justice  to  tmj 
'  that  the  miniature  was  merely  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
:  winner,  he  being  a  stranger,  as  a  deposite  undl  the 
next  morning,  but  which  the  next  morning  did  not  al- 
I  low  him  to  redeem,  though  it  rent  from  nim  a  limlk 
and  left  him  as  one  dead  upon  the  battle  field.    Had 
'  he  not  gamed,  his  miniature  would  not  have  been  lost 
to  a  sharper,  the  summons  to  march  would  have  found 
I  him  at  his  quarters,  his  harassed  steed  would  not  have 
fsiled  him  in  the  charge,  and,  in  all  probability,  his 
:  limb  would  have  been  saved,  and  his  love  have  beea 
preserved. 

I  A  year  had  now  elapsed,  and  at  length  Albert  was 
j  announced.  He  had  heard  that  all  intimacy  had  been 
broken  off  between  Horace  and  Matilda,  but  nothing 
more.  The  story  of  the  lost  minature  was  confined  to 
the  few  whom  it  concerned ;  and  those  lew  wished  all 
memory  of  it  to  be  burled  In  oblivion.  Something  like 
a  hope  bad  returned  to  Albert's  bosom.  He  was  sra- 
ciously  received  by  the  father,  and  diffidently  bv  MM* 
tUda.  She  remembered  "  the  broken  minature,"  and 
supposed  him  to  have  been  long  and  ardently  attached 
to  another. 

It  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  there  was  no  other 
company,  the  sun  was  just  setting  in  glorious  splendor. 
After  dinner,  Matilda  had  retired  only  to  the  window  to 
enjoy,  she  said,  that  prospect  that  the  drawing  room 
could  not  alibrd.  She  spoke  truly,  for  Albert  was  not 
there.  Her  eyes  were  upon  the  declining  sim,  but  her 
soul  was  still  in  the  dining  room. 

At  length  Sir  Oliver  and  Albert  arose  from  the  taftia 
and  came  and  seated  themselves  near  Matilda. 

"  Come,  Albert,  the  story  of  the  minature,"  said  Bk 
Oliver. 

"What?  fully,  truly,  and  unreservedly,"  said  Albert, 
looking  anxiously  at  Matilda. 
"  Of  course," 

"Offence  or  no  offence,"  said  Albert  with  a  kx)k  of 
areh  meaning. 

<*  Whom  could  the  tale  posalbfy  offend  T'  said  Sir 
Ottver. 
**  That  I  am  yet  to  learn.  Listen." 
As  regarded  Matilda,  the  word  was  whollf  super- 
fluous. She  seemed  to  have  lost  every  fhculty  but 
hearing.  Albert  in  a  low,  yet  hunied  tone  commenceA 
thus. 
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*'  I  loved  bat  was  not  loved.  I  had  a  rival  thac  was 
■eductive.  I  saw  that  he  was  praferred  by  the  father, 
and  not  indiflerent  to  the  daughter.  My  love  I  could 
not — I  would  not  attempt  to  conquer :  but  my  actions, 
honor  bade  me  control :  and  I  obeyed.  The  friend  was 
admitted  where  the  lover  would  nave  been  banished. 
My  successful  rival  obtained  a  minature  of  his  mistress. 
Oh,  then,  then  I  envied,  and  impelled  by  ancon<iuerable 
passion,  I  obtained  clandestinely  from  the  artist  a  fisc 
simile  of  that  which  I  so  much  envied  him.  It  was 
my  heart's  silent  companion,  and  when  at  last  my  duty 
called  me  away  from  the  original,  not  often  did  I  ven- 
ture to  gaze  on  the  resemblance.  To  prevent  my  se- 
cret being  discovered  by  accident,  I  had  the  precious 
token  enclosed  in  a  double  locket  of  gold,  which  open- 
ed by  a  secret  spring,  known  only  to  myself  and  the 
maker. 

"  I  gazed  on  the  lovely  features  on  the  dawn  of  the 
battle  day.  I  returned  it  to  its  resting  place,  and  my 
heart  throbbed  proudly  under  iu  pressure.  I  was  con- 
scious that  there  I  had  a  talisman,  and,  if  ever  I  felt  as 
heroes  feel,  it  was  tlien — ^it  was  then. 

"On,  on  I  dashed  through  the  roaxing  stream  of 
stauffhter.  Sabres  flashed  over  and  around  me — ^what 
cared  II  I  had  this  on  my  heart,  and  a  brave  man's 
sword  in  my  hand — and,  come  the  worst,  better  I  could 
not  have  died  than  on  that  noble  field.  The  shower  of 
fitted  balls  hissed  around  me.  What  cared  III  look- 
ed around — to  my  fellow  soldiers  I  trusted  for  victory, 
aad  my  soul  I  entrusted  to  Ood,  and— «hall  I  own  it  7 
for  a  few  tears  to  my  memory,  I  trusted  to  the  oiiginal 
of  this,  my  bosom  companion.*' 

"  She  must  have  had  a  Ikeart  of  ice,  had  she  refused 
them."  said  Matilda,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible  from 
emotion. 

jUbert  bowed  low  and  gratefully,  and  thus  continued 
— "  While  I  was  thus  borne  forward  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  struggle,  a  bali  struck  at  my  heart— -but  the 
guardian  angel  was  there,  and  it  was  protected ;  tlie 
minature,  the  double  case,  even  my  flesn  was  penetra- 
ted, and  my  blood  soiled  the  image  of  that  beauty  for 
whose  protection  it  would  have  joyed  to  flow.  The 
shattered  case,  the  broken,  the  blood-stained  minature 
are  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  and  so  will  remain 
until  life  shall  desert  me." 

*'  May  I  look  upon  those  happy  features  that  inspired 
and  preserved  a  heart  so  noble  T^  said  Matilda,  in  a  low 
distinct  voice,  that  seemed  unnatural  to  her  from  the 
excess  of  emotion. 

Albert  dropped  upon  one  knee  before  her,  touched 
the  spring,  and  placed  the  minature  in  the  trembling 
hand  of  Matilda.  In  an  instan t  she  recognized  her  own 
resemblance.  She  was  above  the  aflectatioa  of  felse 
modesty— her  eyes  filled  with  grateful  tears— she  kissed 
the  encrimsoned  painting  and  sobbed  aloud— **  Albert, 
this  shall  never  leave  my  boeom.  O,  my  well — ^my 
long  beloved  1" 

tn  a  moment  she  was  in  the  arms  of  the  happy 
■oldier,  while  one  bung  over  them  with  unspeakable 
rapture,  bestowing  that  best  boon  upon  a  daughter's 
love—"  A  father's  heart-felt  blessing! '' 


THE   HOUSE   OP   DISASTER. 

Ik  one  of  the  redred  comers  of  Paris  there  is  to  be 
found  a  house  with  a  very  remarkable  traditionary 
name,  "  La  Maison  de  Malheur  des  Flamands,"  which, 
being  translated  into  English,  bears  the  meaning  oi 
"  Tm  House  of  Disaster  of  the  Flemings."  For  cen- 
turies the  dwelling  in  question  has  Men  familiarly 
known  by  this  stranse  appellation.  It  is  now  one  oi 
tkb  meanest  and  ueliest  structures  in  the  whole  of  the 
crowded  quarter  where  it  is  placed,  though  it  was  once 
one  of  the  finest  and  richest.  The  beauties  of  its 
elaborately  sculptured  front  of  wood,  and  its  oaken 
doors,  have  been  defaced  and  removed  by  the  influence 
of  time,  chance,  and  change.  Still,  the  incident^ 
which  connected  the  mansion  with  the  Flemish  people, 
and  gave  to  it  the  title  of  their  "  House  of  Disaster," 
are  not  yet  consigned  to  oblivion,  though  they  may  bi 
known,  indeed,  to  few  of  those  who  have  the  tradition- 
arydesiffnation  most  commonly  in  their  mouths. 

Michd  Watremetz,  a  nadve  of  Flanders,  was  tht: 


occupant  of  this  mansion  some  centuries  ago.  Like 
many  other  Flemings,  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  exer- 
cise his  trade  or  profession,  which  was  that  of  tran- 
-icriber  or  manufiicturer  of  bibles,  and  he  had  risen  in 
the  course  of  time  to  be  the  most  wealthy  and  famous 
artizan  in  that  department  in  the  French  capital.  He 
had  fifteen  apprentices  or  assistants,  who  labored  con- 
tinually in  transcribing  copies  of  the  sacred  writings^ 
and  also  in  painting  them,  for  the  majority  of  biblea 
in  those  days  were  iUuminaUd,  as  it  was  called,  or  in 
other  words,  illustrated  by  figures  painted  on  the  mar- 
gins. The  copies  executed  by  these  assistants  were 
carefully  revised  by  Michel  himself,  that  the  text  might 
be  preserved  in  perfect  correctness.  In  this  lask, 
Watremetz  was  always  aided  by  his  young  and  pretty 
daughter  Odette,  who,  while  her  father  had  the  new 
manuscript  copy  before  him,  read  aloud  from  an  old 
and  standard  transcription,  that  no  forgotten  words  or 
mutilated  passages  might  remain  unnoticed.  Yet 
Odette  herself  was  often  the  source  and  origin  of  such 
errors,  seeing  that,  when  she  was  present,  the  young 
transcribers  were  apt  not  only  to  make  ungainly  spots 
upon  the  vellum,  but  also  to  copy  incorrectly  the 
words  of  the  work  before  them.  Though  idolized  b^ 
some  of  these  youths,  Odette,  however,  did  not  expend 
a  thought  on  them.  The  cause  was,  that  she  had 
fixed  her  whole  heart  and  ailections  on  a  stranger,  a 
young  German  who  had  come  to  Parisi  and  requested 
work  from  her  fether  as  a  transcriber  of  bibles.  In 
making  this  request,  he  had  stated  one  condition  ne> 
ceasary  to  be  conceded  ere  he  could  accept  work  from 
Michel  Watremetz.  Tbds  condidon  was.  that  Michel 
should  allow  him  to  work  at  home,  at  his  own  lodg- 
ings. Michel,  knowing  the  professional  skill  of  the 
Germans,  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  stranger,  who 
left  in  the  other's  hands  a  massive  gold  chain  by  way 
of  secuiity  for  the  vellum  which  he  of  course  received 
to  work  upon. 

Oaapard  Hautz,  as  the  young  German  was  named, 
in  place  of  passing  the  whole  of  his  daily  time  in  toU- 
ing  like  the  rest  of  Michel's  operatives,  seemed  as  If 
he  had  little  else  to  do' but  to  walk  about  and  enjoy 
himself  like  a  gentlemen  of  fortune.  With  bis  hand- 
some person  elegantly  attired,  he  strolled  much  about  • 
the  city,  viewing  all  its  curioeiiies  and  wonders.  He 
even  came  often  to  the  very  workshop  of  Michel  Wa- 
tremetz, and  there,  seated  on  the  comer  of  a  table,  he 
smiled  upon  Odetfi^  and  murmured  in  her  ear  worda 
which  were  to  her  a  lasting  pleasure  and  a  trouble. 
Every  now  and  then,  on  making  these  visits,  Ciaspard 
Hautz  would  carry  off  some  of  the  spprentices  viitb 
him  to  supper,  and  enicruin  them  gallantly.  All  this 
sort  of  woik  Master  Michel  Watremetz  noticed,  and 
internally  felicitated  himself  on  having  in  pledge  the 
chain  of  Gaspard,  as  the  vellum  which  the  latter  had 
^ot  seemed  to  the  Fleming  to  be  most  decidedly  lost, 
n  tliis  conclusion  he  was  far  wrong.  Scarcely  had 
one  month  passed  away,  when  Gaspard  Hautz  ar- 
rived one  morning  with  his  bible  finished.  Never 
had  the  cbaracten presented  such  regularity;  never 
had  there  been  fewer  errora  in  any  copy.  As  he  count- 
ed out  his  golden  crowns,  Michel  shook  his  head  and 
exclaimed,  "  This  bible,  young  man,  was  surely  never 
wrought  by  your  hands.  A  whole  year  would  scarce 
have  sufficed  for  such  labor  in  ttke  hands  of  the  most 
experienced  workman,  and  you  biing  it  complete  in  a 
nonth  I"  "  The  work  is  so  certainly  mine,"  said  Gas- 
pard, *'  that  I  will  produce  another  ere  fifteen  days  be 
over.'  Michel  accepted  the  ofler.  In  fifteen  days  the 
young  German  produced  a  second  bible,  not  less  per- 
feci  than  the  firat. 

Old  Watremetz  had  found  in  the  first  bible  but  three 
>rrors,  and  in  the  aeoond  he  found  the  very  same. 
But  this  dki  not  strike  Michel  with  any  ereat  surprise, 
-IS  he  knew  how  apt  tlie  hand  is  to  get  Into  the  haMt 
>f  making  fixed  slips.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Gaspard 
had  furnished  to  Michel  thirty  being  as  much  work  as 
•  hirty  other  workmen  could  have  executed.  On  ae- 
:»ttnt  of  this  new  and  every  way  superior  source  of 
iupply,  Wativmetz  dismiaaed  several  of  his  ordinary 
iseistants,  who  in  consequence  were  discontented, 
ind  menaced  Gaspard  with  their  bitterest  vengeance. 

After  their  connection  had  subsisted  for  the  time 
jientioned,   Michel   propoied  that   Gaqwrd   Hants 
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should  come  and  reside  at  his  hoase.  Graspard  yielded 
to  this  r«que«t  the  more  wilUngly  because  he  loved 
Odette  tenderly  and  deeplv,  and  becauae  she  had  ac- 
knowledged an  equal  affection  for  him  in  return.  The 
unsuspicluufi  young  German  was  not  aware  of  the 
motives  of  the  old  Flemine  for  giving  the  invitation. 
Michel  had  become  perfectly  aeeured  that  Gaspard'a 
bibles  were  not  transciibed  by  him  as  they  were  done 
by  others ;  he  saw  that  there  was  a  secret— a  mystery, 
iind  it  was  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  act  as  a  spy  on 
Gaspard,  that  he  brought  the  latter  to  stay  with  him. 
When  that  step  had  been  for  some  time  effected,  the 
old  Fleming  watched  Gaspard  by  night  and  by  day. 
The  young  German  said  always  that  he  wrought  while 
others  slept,  and,  in  reality,  a  lamp  was  kept  continu- 
ally burning  in  his  chamber.  But  Wairemetz  soon 
discovered  this  to  be  a  mere  feint,  by  watching  at  the 

J  youth's  chamber  door.  Gaspard  was  alwrays  motion- 
ess-rin  fact,  asleep.  Not  being  able  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  notwithstanding  all  these  discoveiies,  Michel 
began  openly  to  press  the  young  man  for  an  explana- 
tion, till  at  length  Gaspard  said,  "  Well!  it  is  true  there 
is  a  secret ;  a  secret  which  may  make  the  fortune  of 
any  man,  or  perhaas  of  two  men.  Give  me  your 
daughter  Odette's  hand,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  secret, 
and  we  may  soon  become  rich  enough  to  require^to  sell 
DO  more  bibles." 

Gaspard  received  the  old  man's  promise,  and  then 
told  him  that  a  wonderful  art  had-  been  invented  in 
Germany,  which  enabled  any  one  to  produce  bibles 
and  other  books  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  that 
the  mobiliiv  of  the  stamps  or  characters  employed 
permitted  the  easy  correction  of  any  blunder.  "I 
have  yet  thirty  bibles  thus  made,"  said  Gaspard,  '*in 
the  keeping  of  a  friend ;  I  may  have  a  hundred,  when- 
ever I  wish  them  from  the  same  friend  who  made  the 
others.  Not  daiing  to  sell  the  works  myself,  because 
they  here  punish,  as  magical,  all  they  do  not  compre- 
hend, I  applied  to  you,  and  became  ostensibly  a  tran- 
eoiber."  Gaspard  at  the  same  time  told  Michel  that 
t]ie  name  of  the  fabricator  of  the  bibles  was  SchoeflFer, 
and  pointed  out  the  means  which  had  been  establishM 
ftjr  carrying  on  a  correapoadence  with  him,  and  pro- 
curing as  many  bibles  as  might  be  required,  at  such  a 
price  as  would  leave  the  second  venders  a  princely  profit. 

Michel  onlv  consented  to  the  immediate  marriage  of 
Qaspard  and  Odette,  on  recetviag  a  load  of  bibles 
vrhich  had  been  sent  for  from  Scboeffer  who  lived 
without  the  bounds  of  Frence.  Thus  satlsftsd,  old 
Watremetz  nve  permission  for  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding  within  eight  days.  But  two  or  three  morn- 
ings ere  the  dav  came,  one  of  Michel's  former  appren- 
tices entered  his  house  magnificently  drossed,  and  in- 
formed the  old  Fleming  that  he— the  apprentice—had 
reoentiv  got  a  handsome  fortune  by  tlie  death  of  a  rela- 
tion, that  his  father  had  jost  been  named  "Master  of 
the  Merchants  "  and  that  he  himself  had  come  to  place 
his  wealth  and  hand  at  the  disposal  of  Odette.  The 
dark  shade  in  Watremets's  compositioo  was  avarice. 
He  grew  pale  at  the  thought  of  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  renouncing  an  alliance  with  so  rich  a  family— 
with  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  merehants.  Almost 
audibly  he  cursed  the  cause  of  this,  poor  Gaspard. 
«*  Gaspard  1"  cried  the  enriched  apprentice,  compre- 
hending the  truth  at  onoe ;  '*  what!  have  I  a  rival  in 
Gaspard,  the  misereble  wretch  who  has  sold  his  soul 
to  the  devil  for  the  power  of  multiplying  manuscripts'? 
The  hand  of  jusdce  hangs  ovsrhim,  and  will  crush 
him  soon!  You,  too,  were  accused  of  being  his  ac- 
complice, Michel ;  happily,  throogh  my  fathers  credit, 
I  got  the  char^  against  you  suppressed :  but  as  for 
Gaspard,  nothing  can  save  him. 

All  this,  unhappily,  proved  bat  too  real.  Gaspard 
Hautz  was  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  and  the  chaise 
a«ndnst  him  was  supported  by  the  former  woritmen  of 
Watremetz.  In  vain  did  the  poor  young  German  in- 
Toke  the  testimony  of  Michel;  Michel  kept  an  obsti- 
nate silence.  In  vain  did  Gaspard  wish  that  his  own 
azplanations  should  be  heard.  The  cry  of  his  judges 
was  "The  torture  I— confess  I"  And  when  subjected 
to  the  horrore  of  the  question,  poor  human  nature 
sank  under  it,  and  lo  ensure  a  speedy  death  and  the 
cessation  of  his  agonies,  Gaspard  Hautz  admitted  his 
association  with  the  devil.    He  was  condemned  to  I 


death,  imd  also  to  make  an  amende  honorable^  before 
his  execution  in  front  of  the  house  of  Michel  Watre* 
metz,  whom  he  had  endeavored,  his  judges  said,  to 
implicate  in  a  manner  where  the  Fleming  was  perfect- 
ly guiltless.  All  the  bibles  which  had  been  found  in 
Gaspard's  possession  were  given  to  the  convent  of  the 
Benedictines,  who  exorcised  blessed,  and  then  sold 
ihem  for  high  sums. 

When  the  day  of  execution  came,  Gaspard  Hautz 
was  carried  to  the  front  of  the  house  of  Michel  Watre- 
metz, and  there  the  cavalcade  stopped.  The  doomed 
youth  arose  from  his  seat,  pale  and  wasted  with  his 
irons  rattling  still  on  his  limbs.  But  in  place  of  ma- 
king the  expected  amende,  which  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremonial  had  compelled  Michel  to  appear  for  the  pur- 
pose of  listening  to,  Gaspard  exclaimed,  "  1  am  the 
victim  of  treachery  and  ingratitude,  and  this  thoa 
knowest  well,  Michel  Watremetz,  who  art  here  to  lia- 
ten  to  me,  and  who  strugglest  to  appear  composed. 
Glad  wouldst  thou  have  been  had  my  judges  spared 
thee  this  last  interview.  But  I  am  here  to  say  faie- 
well,  and  to  give  thee  thanks !  Woe  upon  that  house," 
continued  Gaspard,  raising  his  hand  and  pointing  to 
the  dwelling  of  Michel,  "woe  upon  it!  I  need  not 
say  woe  upon  thee,  Michel  Watremetz,  for  it  is  come 
alreadv  on  thee  and  thine;  but  woe  upon  all  thy  race 
who  sfiall  enter  or  dwell  beneath  that  roof,  forever  and 
ever !    Now,  lead  on  to  the  funeral  pile  1** 

Three  months  afYeiward,  Michel  Watremetz  wept 
and  tore  his  hair  over  the  tomb  of  a  broken  hearted 
girl,  his  daughter,  his  onlv  daughter.  Six  months  af- 
terward, a  fire  destroyed  the  dwelling  and  ail  the  efiecte 
of  Michel  Watremetz.  The  growing  insanity  or  fa* 
tnity  of  the  old  Fleming  was  the  cause  of  the  fire,  and 
by  the  same  agency  he  was  soon  brought  to  the 
streets,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  nis  days,  a 
beggar  and  an  idibt.  The  prediction  of  Gaspard 
Hautz  was  certainly  strangely  realized  by  this  and 
other  events  that  signalized  the  fature  history  of  the 
house  of  Michel  Watremetz.  Being  a  spot  where 
Flemings  loved  to  abide.  An  the  same  manner  as  ire 
find  localities  taken  np  by  Jews  and  by  other  particu- 
lar races,  the  dwelling  under  notice  was  repeatedly  in- 
habited by  Flemings  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
related.  Eleven  Flemings,  says  the  tradition  of  the 
neighborhood,  came  successively  to  occupy  the  **  Mai- 
son"  de  Malheur  des  Plamands,"  and  of  ail  the  eleven 
not  one  escaped  a  sudden  and  vi(rient  end.  Some  who 
have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  dreamstances,  and 
enumerate  the  various  modes  in  which  the  doom  fell 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  House  of  Woe.  One 
perished  by  assassination,  another  by  the  watere  of 
the  Seine,  a  third  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  a  fourth 
died  within  the  walls  of  starvarion,  and  so  on.  One  of 
the  last  of  the  unfortunate  Flemings  who  tenanted 
the  House  of  Disaster,  was  Jean  Paul  Labadie,  a  man 
whose  fate  was  partleularly  hard,  and  who  Hved  so 
recently  that  his  story  could  have  been  authentleated 
but  a  short  time  ago  by  living  persons.  He  was  a 
flourisliinff  man.  A  large  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  brouglit  with  him  from  his  native  Flandera  had 
been  embarked  by  him  in  trade,  which  he  carried  on 
in  "La  Maison  de  Malheur."  He  married  a  most 
beautiful  girl,  who  commonlv  received  the  title  of 
the  "belle"  of  the  neighborhood.  But  soon  after 
his  marriage,  he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  tho 
Bastile.  There  he  lay  for  Ittenty  yean^  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  thus  punished. 
At  length  a  great  person  who  chanced  to  visit  his  cell 
was  seized  with  pity,  and  sot  Jean  Paul  liberated, 
when  he  learned  for  the  first  time  the  cause  of  hier  con- 
finement A  court  marquis  had  seen  and  admired  Ma* 
wife,  and  Had  taken  the  way  related  of  getting  the 
husband  dispose  of.  Subsequently,  Jean-PauT  had 
merely  lain  in  prison  because  the  marquis  had  utterly 
forgot  him. 

These  stories  of  misfortune  befalling  the  occupants 
of  the  fated  house,  may  be  connected  or  not  by  our 
readere,  just  as  they  please,  with  the  dving  words  of 
Gaspard  Hautz.  We  have  our  own  ideas  about  the 
tnatter.  and,  no  doubt,  they  will  also  have  theirs. 
Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  explain  satisfac- 
torily the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Flemings'  House 
of  Disaster. 


THE  SISTERS. 


TU£    FA££  ROVEE. 
BT  w.  B.  cAXPcnrn. 
A  horsemfin !  a  horeeiDRU  !  he  travels  with  sp«ed 
The  rathoiulem  wave  on  a  marvelont  steed ; 
And  the  wind  as  it  whintiee  his  raven  locks  through, 
Bat  dashes  his  cheek  with  a  ruddier  hue ; 
And  the  rain,  stortn,  and  Hghtning,  Uiough  fierce  they  may  be, 
Are  co-mates  and  play-mates  he  loveth  to  see ! 

The  tempest!  the  tempest!  what  recks  he  its  wrath  ? 
O'er  mountains  storm  lifted  he  holds  on  his  path ; 
Though  the  heavens  are  black  with  the  murkiest  rack. 
And  the  fonm  and  the  spray  hiss  around  on  his  track, 
He  calls  for  ii  beaker,  and  fills  to  the  brim, 
For  danger  to  others  is  pastime  to  him. 

A  monarch  !  a  monarch  I  he  standeth  alone, 
The  ocean  his  cmfiire,  a  good  ship  his  throne ; 
With  rude  swarthy  vassal  that  wait  his  command 
To  ravage  with  fire  or  harry  with  brand. 
Or  giOher  in  tribute  whence  tribute  is  doe, 
or  silks  from  the  Indies  or  gold  from  Peru. 

A  VMsel !  a  vessel  is  cleaving  the  brine ! 

An  oMh  swore  the  rover,  and  wash'd  it  with  wine : 

**  Who  races  with  me  must  be  sparing  of  breath ; 

The  fly,  if  he  fight,  he  but  wrestles  with  death ; 

And  the  white-livered  coward  despatched  with  a  blow. 

But  ushers  the  fate  of  the  sturdier  foe !" 

A  praying,  a  cursing  are  borne  on  the  blast— 

A  moment  are  heard— in  a  moment  are  past; 

A  ^urge  and  u  shriek,  and  the  woters  roll  over 

The  pals  pools  who  darkd  to  dispittb  with  thc  rovbr: 

**  Ho !  ho  !'*  quoth  the  monarch,  in  t>l<x>d  to  his  knee, 

**  More  food  for  the  maw  of  the  ravemnis  sea  !** 


THE   SISTERS. 

A  TALJB   FOB   THE   LADIES. 

FROM  TALES  OP  THE  BORDERS. 

BY  JAMES   tfACKAY  WILSON. 

Thmx  is  not  a  period  of  deeper  Itizoiy  and  delight 
then  the  season  when  the  nighiiDgale  raises  its  charm- 
ed- voice  to  welcome  the  pieiades,  and  the  glorious 
•pring,  like  the  spirit  of  life  riding  upon  sunbeams, 
breathes  upon  the  earth.  Yielding  to  its  renewhig  io- 
fluence,  tlie  fediogs,  and  the  fandes  of  youth  rushed 
bask  upon  oar  heart,  in  all  their  holiness,  freshness, 
.and  exaltation  $  and  we  feel  ourselves  a  deathless  part 
<of  .the  joyous  cnation,  which  is  glowing  around  us  in 
beauty,  beneath  the  siuile  of  his  God  I  Who  has  seen 
the  taoage  of  ten  thousand  trees  bursting  into  leaves, 
each  kissed  by  a  dew  drop ;  who  has  beheld  a  hundred 
flowers  of  vaned  hues,  expanding  into  loveliness,  steal  - 
ing  their  colors  from  the  rainbowed  miyesty  of  the 
iDornlnff  sun;  who  has  listened  to  melody  from  the 
jrellow  lurze;  to  music  from  every  bush;  heard, 

**  The  btris  sing  love  on  eveiy  spxayi" 
and  gazed  on  the  blue  sity  of  his  own  beautiful  land, 
Wi^mmlng  like  a  siaging  sea  around  the  sun!— who 
has  seen,  who  has  heara  these,  and  not  been  ready  to 
kneel  upon  the  soil  that  save  him  birth?  Who  has 
not  then,  as  all  nature  lived  and  breathed,  and  shouted 
their  hymns  of  glory  around  him,  held  his  breath  in 
quivering  delight,  and  felt  the  presence  of  his  own 
immonamy,  the  assurance  of  his  soul's  eternal  dura- 
tion, and  wondered  that  sin  should  exist  upon  a  worid 
so  beautiful.  But  this  moralizing  keeps  us  from  oirr 
narrative.  On  one  of  the  most  lovely  mornings  of  the 
season  we  have  mentioned,  several  glad  groups  were 
.aeen  tripping  lightly  toward  the  cottage  of  Peggy  John- 
stone. Peggy  was  the  widow  of  a  border  fanner,  who 
•died  young,  but  left  her,  as  the  phrase  runs,  well  to  do 
In  the  womi.  She  had  two  daughters,  both  in  the  pride 
of  their  young  womanhood,  and  the  sun  shone  not  on 
a  lovelier  pair ;  both  were  graceful  as  the  lilies  that 
bowed  their  heads  to  the  brook  which  ran  near  their 
cottage  door,  and  both  were  mild,  modest,  and  retiring, 
as  the  wee  primrose  that  peeped  forth  bedde  the  thfes- 
liold.  Both  were  that  morning,  by  the  consent  of  their 
mother,  to  bestow  their  hands  upon  the  objects  of  their 
young  affections.  But  we  will  not  dwell  upon  their 
bridal;  only  a  few  short  months  were  passed,  when 
their  mother  was  summoned  into  the  worid  where  the 
'weary  are  at  rest.    On  her  death  bed  she  divided  unto 


them  equal  portions,  consisting  of  a  few  hundreds. 
Their  mourning  for  her  loss,  which,  for  a  time,  was 
mingled  with  bitterness,  gradually  passed  away,  and 
long  years  of  happiness  appeared  to  welcome  them» 
from  the  bosom  of  futurity.  The  husbands  of  botli 
were  in  business,  and  resided  in  a  market-town  in  Cum- 
berland. The  sisters'  names  were  Helen  and  Margaret ; 
and,  if  a  preference  could  have  been  given,  Margaret 
was  the  most  lovely  and  gentle  of  the  two.  But  before 
the  tree  that  sheltered  her  hopes  had  time  to  blossom, 
the  serpent  gnawed  its  roots,  and  it  withered  like  the 
gourd  of  the  angry  prophet.  Her  dark  eyes  lost  their 
lustre,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  checKs  where  the 
roses  had  perished  for  ever.  She  spoke,  but  there  was 
none  to  answer  hci ;  she  sighed,  but  there  was  no  com> 
forter,  save  the  mournful  voice  of  Echo.  Her  young 
husband  sat  carousing  in  the  midst  of  his  boon  com- 
panions— where  the  thought  of  a  wife  or  of  home  never 
enters — and  night  following  night  beheld  them  reel 
forth  into  the  streets  to  finish  their  debauch  in  a  house 
of  shame ! 

Such  were  the  miserable  midnights  of  Margaret  the 
beautiful  and  meek,  while  Helen  beheld  every  day  In- 
creasing her  felicity  in  the  care  and  affection  ot  her 
temperate  husband.  She  was  the  world  to  him,  and 
he  all  that  that  world  contained  to  her.  And  often  as 
gloaming  fell  gray  around  them,  still  would  they 

"Bit  and  look  into  each  other's  f>yea, 
Silent  and  happy,  as  if  God  hod  gWen 
Nought  else  worth  looking  at  on  this  aide  heaven  !'* 

A  few  years  passed  over  them.  But  hope  visited  not 
the  d  wellinir  of  poor  Margaret  Her  husband  had  sunk 
into  the  habitual  drunkard ;  and,  not  following  his  busi- 
ness, his  business  had  ceased  to  follow  him,  and  his 
substance  was  become  a  wreck.  And  she,  so  late  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  was  now  a  dejected  and  broken- 
hearted mother,  herself  and  her  children  in  nea  a  prey- 
to  61thine8s  and  disease,  sitting  In  a  miserable  hovefy 
st.'ipped  alike  of  furniture  and  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wnere  the  wind  and  the  rain  whistled  and  drlAed 
throuffh  the  broken  windows.  To  her  each  day  the 
sun  shone  ujpon  misery,  while  her  children  were  cryinn^ 
around  her  lor  bread,  and. quarreling  with  each  other; 
and  she  now  weeping  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  now 
cursing  the  wretched  man  to  whom  they  owed  their 
being.  Daily  did  the  drunkard  reel  from  his  baimt  of 
debauchery  into  his  den  of  v^rrctchedness.  Then  did 
the  stricken  children  crouch  behind  their  miserable 
mother  for  protection,  as  his  red  eyes  slared  upon  their 
famSehed  cneeks.  But  she  now  met  his  rage  with  her 
silent  scowl  of  heart-broken  and  callous  defiance^ 
which,  tending  but  to  inflame  the  infuriated  madman, 
then  1  then  burst  forth  the  more  than  fiendish  clamor  of 
domestic  war !  and  then  was  heard  upon  the  street  the 
children's  shriek-^the  screams  and  the  bitter  revilings 
of  the  long  patient  wife— with  the  cruel  imprecations, 
and  unnatural  blasphemies  of  the  monster,  for  whom 
language  has  no  name  I—as  he  rushed  forward,  (put- 
ting cowardice  to  the  blush,)  and  with  his  clenched 
hand  struck  to  the  ground,  amidst  the  children  she 
bore  him,  the  once  gentle  and  beautiful  being  he  had 
sworn  before  Ood  to  protect  t— she,  whom  once  h<» 
would  not  permit 

'*  The  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her  cheeks  too  roughly"^ 
she,  who  would  have  thousht  her  llle  chear  to  have 
laid  it  down  in  his  service,  he  kicked  from  nim  like  s 
disobedient  dog  I  These  are  the  every-day  chailges  of 
drinking  habitually— these  are  the  transformations  of 
temperance. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  fireside  of  the  happier  Hel^n  t 
—The  business  of  the  day  is  done,  and  her  sober  hus- 
band returns  homeward,  and  he  perceives  hfs  fair 
children  eagerly  waiting  his  approach,  while  delisfht 
beams  from  his  eyes,  contentment  plays  upon  his  Ups^ 
and  he  stretches  out  his  hand  to  welcome  them ;  while 

"The  cxpectin*  wee  things  toddlin'  stacher  through. 
To  meet  their  dnd.  wi*  flichterin*  noise  an*  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle  blinkin*  boonily— 
His  clean  hearth-suine  nnd  thrifty  wifie*8  smile. 
Does  a*  hfs  weary  carkin*  carea  beguile. 
An'  maks  him  qaite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toll.*' 

And,  while  the  younriing  climbed  his  knees,  "  the  en» 
vied  kiss  to  share,'*^  the  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
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throng  around  him,  eager  to  repeat  their  dally  and 
Sabbath-Bchooi  taske,  and  obtain,  as  their  reward,  the 
fond  pressure  of  a  falher's  hand,  and  behold  exulta- 
tion and  affection  sparkling  from  his  eyes ;  while  the 
happy  mother  sat  by,  plying  her  needle  and 

••  Gauring  auld  claes  look  amatat  as  weeFi  the  new,** 

and  gazed  upon  the  scene  before  her  with  a  rapture 
none  but  mothers  know.  Here  there  was  no  crying 
or  wailing  for  food — no  quarrelings— -no  blasphemies ; 
but,  the  cheerful  supper  done,  the  voice  of  Psalms  was 
heard  in  solemn  sounds— the  book  of  Ood  was  opened 
^the  father  knelt,  and  his  children  bent  thtir  knees 
around  him.  And  could  an  aneel  gaze  upon  a  more 
delightful  scene,  than  an  infant  kneeling  by  the  side  of 
its  mother,  gazing  in  her  face,  and  lisping  Amen!  as 
the  words  fell  from  its  father's  lips!  Surely,  surely, 
as  he  flew  to  register  it  in  heaven,  a  prayer-heaiing 
God  would  respond — So  let  it  be. 

Again  must  we  view  the  opposite  picture.  The  un- 
happy drunkard,  deprived  of  the  means  of  life  in  hlsT 
native  town,  wandered  with  his  family  to  Edinburgh. 
But  on  Mm  no  reformation  dawned.  And  the  wretched 
Margaret,  hurried  onward  by  despair,  before  the  smooth- 
ness of  youth  had  left  the  brow  of  her  sister,  was  over- 
taken by  age,  its  wrinkles,  and  infirmities.  And  all  the 
affections,  all  the  feelings  of  her  once  gentle  nature, 
being  seared  by  long  years  of  insult,  misery,  brutality, 
and  neglect,  she  herself  flew  to  the  bottle,  and  became 
tenfold  more  the  victim  of  depravity  than  her  fallen, 
abandoned  husband.  She  lived  to  behold  her  children 
break  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  be  utterly  for- 
saken by  her  husband ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  her  misery, 
she  waa  seen  quarreling  with  a  dog  upon  the  street, 
for  a  bare  bone  that  had  been  cast  out  with  the  ashes, 
Of  the  extent  of  her  suffiirings,  or  wliere  to  find  her. 
her  sister  knew  not ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
vdnter,  the  once  beautiful  Margaret  Johnston  was 
found  aMdeouB  and  a  frozen  corpse  in  a  miserable 
cellar. 


s  of  all. 
Which  ends  this  itrange  eventfol  history:  ** 

Upon  Helen  and  her  husband,  age  descended  imper- 
ceptibly as  the  calm  twilight  of  a  lovely  evening,  wlien 
the  stars  steal  out,  and  the  sunbeams  die  away,  as  a 
holy  stllness  glides  through  the  air,  like  the  soft  breath- 
ings of  an  angel  unfolding  from  his  celestial  wings  the 
aiUten  curtains  of  a  summer  night;  and  the  conscious 
earth,  kissed  by  the  balmy  spirit,  dreams  and  smiles, 
and,  smiling,  dreams  itself  into  the  arms  of  night  an<i 
of  repose.  Fourscore  winters  passed  over  them.  Their 
heads  became  white  with  the  "  snow  of  years."  But 
they  became  old  together.  They  half  forgot  the  like- 
ness of  the  face  of  their  youth ;  but  still  the  lieart  of 
youth,  with  its  imperishable  afiections  and  esteem, 
thobbed  in  either  bosom,  smiling  calmly  upon  time  and 
its  ravages ;  and  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  happy  old  man, 
his  silver-haired  partner  seemed  as  youiig,  as  fair,  and 
as  beautiful,  as  when,  in  the  noontide  of  her  loveliness, 
she  blushed  to  him  her  vows.  Their  children  have 
risen  around  them,  and  call  them  blessed  $  and  they 
have  beheld  those  children  esteemed  and  honored  in 
aodety. 


ISOLATED   AFFECTION. 

BT  W.  O.  SIMMS. 

«*  True  love,  Mill  bom  of  heaves,  it  blessed  with  wiiig% 
Aad  tired  of  earth,  i(  ploiaei  then  back  aialn. 
And  thus  we  lose  it." 

DsBP  in  (he  bosom  of  a  southern  forest,  there  grew 
a  beautiful  flower ;  the  sweetest  flower  in  that  lonely 
region.  Its  leaves  were  of  the  purest  white,  for  the 
first  time  unfolding  to  the  world  around,  and  revealing, 
ss  they  did  so.  the  fine  and  delicate  droppings  of  violet 
and  purple,  which  before,  like  so  much  hidden  wealth, 
had  lain  in  its  bosom.  Its  odor  was  fresh  and  exquisite, 
and  no  flower  in  all  that  forest,  could  come  near  it  for 
sweetness  or  for  beauty.  In  excellence,  as  in  condition. 
it  was  equally  alone. 


But  it  was  not  destined  to  be  alone  always.  Then 
came  to  it  one  morning  in  May,  a  colden  butterfly— a 
rover  among  the  flowers — an  ancient  robber  of  theis- 
sweeU.  Gttyly  he  plied  his  flight  throughout  the  for- 
est; now  here,  and  now  there,  sporting  about  in  a  sort 
of  errant  unconsciousness.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
inhaled  the  odor— it  was  not  long  before  he  saw  tho 
pure  white  leaves,  and  looked  down,  with  an  anxious 
eye,  upon  the  rich  droppings  of  purple  and  violet,  wtiiclft. 
nestled  in  the  bosom  of  the  flower. 

Flying  around  in  mazy,  but  still  contracting  drdes,. 
he  gazed  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  flower,  and  grew 
more  and  more  enamored  at  each  moment  of  his  survey. 
"  Surely,"  he  thought,  •'  this  is  a  flower  b^  itself— 
love's  own  flower— dwelling  in  secret — bloomine  onlyv 
and  budding  for  his  eyes,  and  denied  to  all  beside.  It- 
is  my  good  fortune  to  have  found  it— I  will  drink— L 
will  nestle  it  its  bosom— I  will  etyoy  ito  charms  as  1 
have  enjoyed  a  thousand  others." 

Even  with  the  thought,  came  the  quick  resolutkMfc 
and  another  moment  found  him  Iving— lying  close  and 
pressed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  flower.    There  waa  a 
slight  effort  to  escape  from  the  embraces  of  the  intru- 
der—the flower  murmured  its  dissent,  but  the  murmur 
!  died  away  into  a  sigh,  was  inhaled,  as  so  much  honey, 
j  by  the  pressing  lips  of  the  butterfly.    He  snng  to  the 
'  flower  of  his  love— he,  the  acknowledged  rover— the 
unlicensed  drinker  of  sweets— the  economical  winner 
of  afleciions,  with  which  he  did  not  share  his  own— he^ 
sung  to  the  flower  a  stonr  of  his  love— and  oh  I  saddesT 
of  all,  the  young  flower  believed  him. 

And  day  after  day  he  came  to  the  atolen  embrace, 
and  day  after  day,  more  fondly  than  ever,  the  lovely 
flower  looked  forth  to  receive  liim.  She  surrendered 
her  very  soul  to  his  keeping,  and  her  pure  while  leaver 
grew  tinged  with  his  golden  ringlets,  while  his  kisses 
stained  with  yellow,  the  otherwise  delicate  loveliness 
of  her  lips.  But  she  heeded  not  this,  so  long  as  the 
embrace  was  still  fervent— the  kiss  stili  warm— the  re- 
turn of  the  butterfly  still  certain. 

But  when  was  love  certain  1— not  often  where  the 
lover  is  a  butterfly.  There  came  a  change  over  the 
habits  of  the  butterfly.  He  gradually  fell  off  in  hia 
attentions.  His  passion  grew  cool,  and  the  ease  of  his 
conquest  led  him  to  undervalue  its  acquisition.  Every 
day  he  came  later  and  later,  and  his  stay  with  the 
flower  grew  more  and  more  snortened  on  each  return. 
Her  feeling  perceived  the  estrangement  long  befoie 
her  reason  had  taught  her  to  think  upon,  or  under- 
stand it 

At  length  she  murmured  her  reproaches;  and  the- 
grievance  must  be  great  when  love  will  venture  so  far» 
"  Wherefore,"  she  said,  "Oh,  wherefore  hast  thou  tin- 
gered  so  long.  Why  dost  thou  not  now  as  before,  vie 
with  the  suiiliffht  in  thy  advances?  I  have  looked  for 
thee  from  the  dawning,  yet  I  have  looked  for  thee  ia. 
vain.  The  yellow  beetle  has  been  all  the  morning 
buzzing  about  me,  but  I  frowned  upon  his  approaches. 
The  green  grashopper  had  a  song  under  my  bush,  and 
told  me  a  dull  story  of  the  love  which  he  had  for  me 
in  his  bosom ;  and,  more  than  once  the  flittering  hum- 
ming bird  has  sought  my  embraces,  but  I  shut  my 
leaves  against  him.  Thou  has  been  slow  to  seek  me — 
thou  whom  I  have  looked  to  see." 

Qaylv,  then  the  butterfly  leplied  to  these  reprosches^. 
nor  as  he  spoke,  heeded  the  increasing  paleness  of  tlie 
flower.  "Over  a  thousand  forests  Fve  been  flying,, 
each  as  beautiful  as  this— on  a  thousand  flowers  Tve 
been  'tending,  none  less  lovely  to  the  sight  than  thou. 
How  could'st  thou  dream  thai  with  a  golden  ringlet,, 
broad,  and  free,  and  beautiful,  like  mine,  in  a  single 
spot  I  still  could  linger,  of  the  world  unknowing  aught? 
NOy  no,  mine  is  an  excursive  spirit ;  for  a  thousand 
free  affections  made;  woulUst  thou  have  me,  like  groping 
spiders,  working  still  to  girdle  in  myself. 

It  was  a  murmuring  and  sad  reply  of  the  now  isolated 
flower,  and  lived  not  long  after  it  had  made  It.  "Ah, 
now  I  know  mine  error— having  no  wings  myself  to- 
mate  with  the  lover  who  had.  Alas!  that  I  loved  so> 
fondly  and  foolishly ;  for  while  thou  hast  gone  over  a^ 
thousand  forests,  seeing  a  thousand  flowers,  I  have, 
only  known,  only  looked,  only  lived,  for  a  single  butt^ 
terfly." 
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The  £Bi9e  one  was  soon  away,  after  this,  to  another 
forest;  for  his  ear  loved  no  reproaches,  and  be  had 
eease,  if  not  feeling  enough  to  see  that  they  were  ut- 
tered justly.  The  flower  noted  its  departure,  and  Its 
last  siKh  was  an  audible  wamins  to  the  young  bud  it 
left  behind  it.  The  wood  spirit  heard  the  sigh  and  the 
warning — and  when  the  bud  began  to  expand  in  the 
pleasant  sunshine,  he  persuaded  tho  biaclc  browed 
spider  to  spin  his  wed,  and  frame  his  nest,  in  the  thick 
bushes  that  hung  around  it ;  and  many  were  the  wan- 
ton butterflies,  ^tcr  this,  who  coming  to  prey  upon 
her  innocent  afTection,  became  entangled,  and  justly 
perished  in  the  guardian  net-wo.k  thus  raised  up  to 
protect  it. 


THE  PIRATES*   RETREAT. 


BY  ■.  B.  BBCXITT. 

**  There  was  an  old  man  and  a  qoile  man, 
'And  by  the  fire  aat  he; 
And  now,  said  he,  to  yoa  1*11  tell 
Things  paadng  atraage  that  once  befell 

A  Bhip  upon  the  aea.  [Maby  Howitt. 

"  TmwE  she  is  Ricardo,"  said  I  to  my  friend,  as  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  pier,  in  Havana,  while  the  Dart 
lay  atx>Qt  half  a  mile  off  the  siiore,  "  what  tiiink  yoa  of 
herr» 

**  Beautiful ! — a  more  symmetrical  craft  never  passed 
theMoror 

So  tkiought  I,  and  my  heart  responded  with  a  thrill 
of  pride  to  the  sentiment.  How  saucy  she  looked,  with 
her  gay  streamers  abroad  upon  the  winds,  and  the  red 
flapped  flag  of  the  Union  Aoatine  jauntily  at  the  main 
peak — with  her  lofty  masts  tapering  away,  till  relieved 
against  the  blue  abyss,  they  were  apparently  diminished 
to  the  size  of  willow  wands,  while  the  slight  ropes  that 
supported  the  upper  spars  seemed,  from  the  pier,  like 
the  fairy  tracery  of  the  spider.  Although  surrounded 
by  ships,  xebecs,  brigantines,  polecres,  galleys  and  gal- 
liots irom  almost  every  clime  in  Christendom,  she  stood 
up  conspicuously  among  them  all,  an  apt  represen- 
tative of  the  land  whence  she  came !  But  let  us  take 
a  nearer  view  of  the  beauty.  The  hull  was  long,  low, 
and  at  the  bows  almost  as  sharp  as  the  missle  after  which 
she  wasnamed.  From  the  waist  to  the  stem,  she  tapered 
away  in  the  most  graceful  proportions,  and  she  had  as 
lovely  a  run  as  ever  slid  over  the  aancing  billows. 
Light  and  graceful  as  a  sea-bird,  she  rocked  on  the  un- 
dulating water.  But  her  rig  !-~nerein,  to  my  thinkins, 
was  her  chiefest  beauty— everything  pertaining  to  It 
was  so  exact,  so  even  and  so  tanto.  Besides  the  sail : 
usually  carried  by  man-of-war  schooners,  she  had  the 
requisite  appertenances  for  a  royal  and  flying  kite,  or 
sky-sail,  which,  now  that  she  was  in  port,  were  all 
rigged  up.*  Not  another  vessel  of  her  class  in  the  navy 
could  spread  so  much  canvass  to  the  Influence  of  old 
Boreas  as  the  Dart. 

Her  armament  consisted  of  one  long  brass  twenty- 
four  pounder,  mounted  on  a  revolving  carriage  mid- 
ships, and  six  twelve  pound  carronades.  Add  to  this 
a  picked  crew  of  ninety  men,  with  the  redoubtable 
Jonathan  West  as  our  captain,  Mr.  Dacre  Dacres  as 
firat,  and  your  humble  servant,  Ahasuerus  Hackinsack, 
as  second  lieutenant,  besides  a  posse  of  minor  ofRcera 
and  middies,  and  you  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the 
Dart. 

Bidding  adieu  to  my  friend,  1  jumped  Into  the  pin- 
nace waiting,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  on  her  quar- 
ter-deck. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  for  what 
purpose  the  Dart  was  here.  She  had  been  dispatched 
by  government  to  cruise  among  the  Leeward  Islands, 
ana  about  Cape  St.  Antonio,  In  quest  of  a  daring  band 
of  pirates,  who,  trusting  to  their  superior  prowess  and 
the  fleetness  or  their  vessel,  a  schooner  called  the  Sea 
Spiite,  had  long  scourged  the  merchantmen  of  the 
Indian  seas  with  impunity.  Cruiser  after  cruiser  had 
been  sent  out  to  attack  them  in  vain.  She  had  in- 
variably escaped,  until  at  length.  In  reality,  they  were 
left  for  awhile,  the  undisputS  "  rulere  of  the  waves," 
as  they  vauntingly  styled  themselves.  It  was  said  of 
the  Sea  Sprite,  that  she  was  as  fleet  as  the  winds,  and 
as  mysterious  in  her  movements;  and  her  master 


spirit,  the  fierce  Juan  Piesta,  was  as  wily  and  fierce  a 
robber,  as  ever  prowled  upon  the  western  waters.  In- 
deed, so  wonderful  and  various  had  been  his  escapes, 
that  many  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  lower  orders  of 
seamen  in  general,  believed  him  to  be  leagued  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness! 

But  the  Dart  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  present  cruise 
expressly  on  account  of  her  matchless  speed  ;  and  our 
captain,  generally  known  in  the  service  by  the  signifi- 
cant sppellatioi^of  Old  Satan  West,  was,  in  a  situation 
where  lighting  or  peril  formed  any  part  of  the  story,  8 
full  match  for  his  namesake. 

After  cruising  about  the  western  extremity  of  Cuba, 
for  nearly  a  month  to  no  purpose,  we  bore  away  for  the 
southern  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  and  at  the  time  my 
story  opens,  were  off  Jacqueniel.  The  morning  was 
heralded  onward  by  troops  of  clouds  of  the  most  bril- 
lant  burning  hues— -deep  crimson  ridges, — fire  fringed 
volumes  ot  purple,  hangine  far  in  the  depths  of  the 
mild  and  beautiful  heaven— long,  rose-tinted  and  golden 
plumes,  stretching  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith, 
forming  altogether  a  most  gorgeous  and  magnificent 
spectacle,  while,  to  complete  the  pageant,  the  sun,  just 
rising  from  his  ocean  lair,  shed  a  flood  of  glaring  light 
fJBir  over  the  restless  expanse  toward  us,  and  every  rope 
and  spar  of  our  vessel,  begemmed  with  brieht  dew 
drops,  flashed  and  twinkled  in  his  beams,  like  the 
jewelled  robes  of  a  princely  biide. 

"Fore  top  there]  what's  that  away  in  the  wake  o* 
the  sun  7"  called  out  Mr.  Dacres. 

'*  A  drifting  spar,  I  believe.  Sir— but  the  sun  throws 
such  a  glare  on  the  water  I  cannot  see  plainly." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  saw  a  dark 
object  tumbling  about  on  the  fiery  swell,  like  an  evil 
spirit  in  torment.  We  altered  our  course  and  stood 
away  toward  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  boat  apparently 
empty,  but  on  a  nearer  Inspection  we  perceived  a  man 
lyine  under  its  thwarts  whose  pale  lank  features  and 
sunken  eye  bespoke  him  as  sufiering  the  last  pangs  of 
starvation. 

My  surprise  can  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
on  discovering  in  the  unfortunate  man  a  highly  loved 
companion  of  my  boyhood.  Frederick  Percy !  He 
was  transferred  from  his  miserable  quarters  to  a  snug 
berth  on  board  of  the  Dart,  and  in  a  few  hours,  by  the 
judicious  management  of  our  surgeon,  was  resusciated^ 
so  as  to  be  able  to  come  on  deck. 

His  story  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  He  had  been  ' 
traveling  In  Englond— while  there  had  married  a  beauti- 
ful, but  friendless  orphan.  Soon  after  this  occurence^ 
he  embarked  in  one  of  his  father's  ships  for  Philadel- 
phia, intending  to  touch  at  St.  Domingo  city,  and  take 
in  a  freight.  But,  three  days  before,  when  within  a 
few  hours  sail  of  their  destined  port,  they  had  fallen  in 
with  a  piratical  schooner,  which,  after  a  short  struggle, 
succeeded  in  capturing  them.  While  protecting  nis  - 
wLfe  from  the  insults  of  the  buccaneers,  he  received  a 
blow  in  the  temple,  which  deprived  him  of  his  senses ; 
and  when  he  awoke  to  consciousness  it  was  night, 
wild  and  dark,  and  he  was  tossing  on  the  lone  sea» 
without  provisions,  sails  or  oars,  as  we  had  found  him. 
For  three  days  he  had  not  tasted  food.  Poor  fellow ! 
his  anxiety  as  to  the  fkte  of  his  wife  almost  drove  him 
to  distraction. 

This  circumstance  assured  us  that  we  were  on  tho 
right  trail  of  the  marauder  whom  we  sought.  We  con- 
tinued beating  up  the  coast  till  noon,  when  the  breeze 
died  away  into  a  dead  calm,  and  we  lay  rolling  on  the 
long  glossy  swell,  about  ten  leaeues  from  the  St. 
Domingo  shore.  The  sun  was  Intensely  powerful^ 
glowing  through  the  hazy  atmosphere,  directly  over 
our  heads,  like  a  red-hot  cannon  ball ;  and  the  far- 
stretching  main  was  OB^ultry  and  arid  as  the  sands  of 
an  African  desert.  fS  the  north,  the  cloud-topped 
mountains  of  St.  Donlngo  obstructed  our  view,  loom- 
ing through  the  blu^aze  to  an  immense  height— pre- 
senting to  us  the  adject  of  huge,  flat,  shadowy  walls; 
and  one  need  have  taxed  his  imagination  but  lightly,, 
to  fancy  them  th<  boundaries  dividing  us  from  & 
brighter  and  a  bettc  r  clime.  The  depths  of  the  ocean 
were  as  translucenl  as  an  unobscured  summer  sky,, 
and  far  beneath  us  we  could  distinguish  the  dolphins 
and  king-fish,  roaming  leisurely  about,  or  darting  hith- 
er and  thither  as  some  object  attracted  their  pursuit; 
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while  nearer  its  surface  the  blue  element  was  alive 
with  myriads  of  minor  nondescripts,  liggling,  flouncing 
and  lazily  moving  up  and  down— probably  attracted  by 
the  shade  of  our  dark  hull. 

The  men  having  little  else  to  do,  obtained  from  the 
captain  permission  to  fish.  Directly  they  had  hauled 
in  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  ill  lavored,  shapeless, 
vnchiisiian-looking  articles  I  ever  clapped  eves  on, 
which,  when  I  came  from  aft,  were  dancing  their  death 
jigs  on  the  forecastle  deck.  My  attention  was  called 
away  from  this  scene,  by  the  voice  of  the  watch  in  the 
fore-top,  announcing  a  sail  in  sight. 

A  faint  indefinable  speck  could  be  seen  in  the  quarter 
dcsi|2[nated,  flutteilng  on  the  bosom  of  the  blue  sea  like 
a  drif[  of  foam.  Wiih  the  aid  of  a  glass  we  made  it  out 
to  be  the  topsail  of  a  schooner,  so  distant,  that  her  hull 
and  lower  sails  were  below  the  brim  of  the  horizon. 
Her  canvas  had  probably  just  been  unloosened  to  the 
breeze,  which  was  directly  after  seen  ruffling  the  face 
of  the  broad,  smooth,  expanse  as  it  swept  down  to- 
ward us. 

"  That  glass,  Mr.  Waters— she  is  standing  toward 
us,  and  by  the  gods  of  war!  the  cut  of  her  narrow  fly- 
ing royal,  looks  marvelously  like  that  of  our  friend,  the 
Sea  Sprite  !"  said  the  captain,  while  the  blood  flashed 
over  his  bald  forehead,  like  'heat  lightning'  over  a 
summer  cloud;  " Mr.  Hackinsack  see  that  everything 
is  ready  for  a  chase." 

The  broad  sails  were  unloosened  and  sheeted  close 
home.  Directly  the  wind  was  with  us,  and  we  were 
bQwIing  along  under  a  press  of  canvas. 

"Now,  quarter-master,  look  to  your  sails  as  closely 
as  you  would  watch  one  seeking  your  life."  Another 
squint  through  the  glass.  "  Ha !  they  have  suspected 
us,  and  arc  standing  in  toward  the  land,  jam  on  the 
wind ;  let  them  look  to  it  sharply ;  it  must  be  a  fleet 
pair  of  heels  that  can  keep  pace  with  the  Dart,  though 
to  say  the  least  of  yonder  cruiser,  she  is  no  laggard  r 

After  pacing  the  deck  some  ten  minutes,  he  again 
hove  short  and  lifted  the  class  to  his  eye. 

<'  By  heavens  [  the  little  witch  still  holds  her  way 
with  us!— Have  the  sLy-sall  set,  and  rig  out  the  top- 
gallant-studd'n  sail  T* 

Everyone  onboard  was  now  eager  in  the  chase. 
The  orders  were  obeyed  almost  as  soon  as  given.  Our 
proud  vessel,  under  the  press  of  sail,  absolutely  flew 
over  the  water,  haughtily  tossing  the  rampant  surees 
from  her  sides,  while  her  bows  were  burled  in  a  roaiing 
and  swirling  sheet  of  foam,  and  a  broad  belt  of  snow 
stretched  far  over  the  dark  blue  waste  astern,  showing 
a  wake  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  She  was  careened 
down  to  the  breeze,  so  that  her  lower  6tudd*n-saiI-boom 
every  moment  dashed  a  cloud  of  spray  from  the  romp- 
ing billows,  and  her  lee  rail  was  at  times  under  water. 
Her  masts  curved  and  wiffled  beneath  the  immense 
piles  of  canvas,  like  a  sttinged  bow. 

"  She  walks  the  watersbravely,"  said  the  captain, 
casting  a  glance  of  exultation  at  the  distended  sails 
add  bending  spars,  and  then  at  oar  arrowy  wake. 
'*  But  by  Jupiter,  the  chase  still  almost  holds  ner  way 
with  us.  We  need  more  sail  aft.  Bear  a  hand,  my 
men,  and  run  up  the  ring- tall." 

^'  That  will  answer,  a  dolphin  would  have  a  sweat 
to  beat  us  In  this  trim  1" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Percy,  is  yonder  dasher  the  craft  that 
pillaged  your  ship,  and  sent  you  cruising  about  the 
ocean  in  that  bit  of  a  cockle-sHell,  think  you?" 

"That  is  the  pirate  schooner— I  cannot  mistake  her," 
repUed  Percy,  who  stood  with  his  flashing  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  vessel,  and  his  fingers  impatiently  working 
about  the  hilt  of  his  cutlass,  while  his  brow  was  dark- 
ened with  an  intense  desire  of  revenge. 

Three  hours  passed,  and  we  had  gained  within  a 
league  of  the  noble  craft.  She  was  heeled  down  to  the 
breeze,  so  that  owing  to  the  "bagging"  of  her  lower 
sails,  her  hull  was  almost  hidden  from  slaht.  Like  a 
snowy  cloud,  she  darted  along  the  reveling  waters, 
the  sunbeams  basking  on  her  wide-spread  wings,  ana 
the  sprightly  billows  flashing  and  surging  around  her 
bows.    Never  saw  I  an  object  more  beautiful. 

The  land  was  now  fully  in  sight— a  stem  and  rock- 
bound  coast,  against  which  the  breakers  dashed  with 
maddening  violence,  and  for  half  a  mile  from  the  shore 
the  water  was  one  conflicting  waste  of  snowy  surf  and 


billow.  No  signs  of  inhabitants  on  either  hand,  as  fyir 
as  the  eye  could  view,  wtrc  discemable.  The  long 
range  of  stern,  solitaiy,  mountains  arose  from  .the 
waves,  and  towered  away,  till  lost  in  the  clouds.  Their 
sides,  save  where  some  splintered  clifiT  lilted  its  gray 
peaks  in  the  day,  were  clothed  with  thick  ibre6i8| 
among  which  the  tufted  palm  and  wild  cinnamon  stood . 
up  conspicuously  like  sentinels  looking  afar  over  the 
wide  waste  of  blue.  Here  and  there  a  torrent  could  be 
traced,  leoping  from  crag  to  clifl',  secning,  as  it  blazed 
in  the  fierce  sun-light,  to  run  liquid  fire  ;  and  gorgeous 
masses  of  wild  creepers  and  tangled  undergrowth  hun^r 
down  over  the  embattled  htighis,  swaying  and  daunt- 
ing in  the  gale,  like  the  banners  and  streamers  of  an 
encamped  army. 

iMot  the  slightest  chance  for  harbor  or  anchorage 
could  be  discovered  along  the  whole  iron-bound  coast, 
yet  the  gnllant  little  Sea  Sprite  held  steadily  on  her 
course,  steering  broad  for  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  madness,  is  the  felk>w  dri- 
ving in  among  the  breakers'}"  muttered  our  brave 
captain ;  "  Thinks  he  to  escape  by  ninning  into  danger  1 
By  Mars,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  shall  have  peill  to 
his  heart's  content,  ere  night-fell  T* 

"  But  fate  willed  that  we  should  be  disappointed ;  for 
just  as  everthlng  had  been  arranged  to  tieat  the  buc- 
caneer with  a  fist  full  of  giape  and  canister,  one  of 
those  sudden  tempests,  so  common  to  the  West  Indi&s 
in  the  autumn  months,  was  upon  us.  A  vast  black, 
conglomerated  volume  of  vapor  swung  against  the 
mountain  summits  and  curled  heavily  oown  over  the 
cliiTs.  Brilliant  scintillations  were  darting  fiom  its 
shadowy  borders,  and  the  zigzag  lightnings  were  play- 
ing about  it,  and  licking  its  ragged  lolds  like  the  tongue 
of  an  evil  spiiit  1  Suddenly  it  burst  asunder,  and  a 
burning  gleam — a  wide  conflagration,  as  if  the  earth 
had  exploded — flashed  over  the  hills,  acoompanied  wltli 
a  peal  of  thunder  that  made  the  broad  ocean  tremble, 
and  our  deck  quiver  under  us,  like  a  luirpooned  gtum- 
pus  in  his  death  grasp  I  The  electric  fluid  up-heaved 
and  hurled  to  fragments  an  immense  peak  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  and  huge  masses  of  rock, 
with  thunderous  din,  and  amid  clouds  of  dust,  smoke 
and  fire,  came  bounding  and  racing  down  from  era|  to 
crag,  uprooting  the  tall  cedars ;  and  dashing  to  sphnt- 
ers  the  firm  iron-wood  trees,  as  though  they  had  beea 
but  reeds— sweeping  a  wide  path  of  ruin  through  the 
thick  forests,  and  sniveling  to  atoms  and  dust  tlie 
loose  rocks  that  obstructed  their  career,  till,  with  a 
whirring  bound,  they  plunged  from  a  beetling  dlFlnto 
the  sea,  causing  the  tortur^  waters  to  send  up  a  cloud 
of  mist  and  spray.  All  on  board  were  struck  aghast 
at  the  binding  brilliancy  of  the  flash,  and  its  teniLie  ef- 
fects. 

We  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  situation,  b)  the 
clear,  sonorous  voice  of  Satan  West,  whom  do- 
tliine  pertaining  to  earth  could  daunt,  calling  all  hands 
to  take  in  sail. 

Instantly  the  trade-wind  ceased,  and  a  fearful,  death- 
like stillness  ensued.  This  was  of  short  duration; 
hardly  were  our  sails  stowed  close,  when  we  saw  the 
trees  drawn  upward,  twisted  off  and  rent  to  pieces, 
while  a  dense  mass  of  leaves  and  broken  branches 
whirled  over  the  land ;  and  a  wild,  deep  wailing  sound, 
as  of  rushing  wings,  filled  the  air,  foretelling  the  onset 
of  the  whirlwind. 

"The  hurricane  is  upon  us! — helm  hard  aweather!*' 
thundered  the  captain. 

But  the  Dart  was  already^  lying  on  her  beam-end^ 
heaving,  groaning  and  quivering  throughout  every 
t  m!  er.  in  the  fie  ce  embrace  of  the  tremendous  blast ! 
After  its  first  overpowering  shock,  however,  the  gal- 
lant craft  slowly  recovered,  and  by  dint  of  the  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  our  men,  she  was  got  before  the  gale. 
Away  she  sprarig  like  a  frightened  thing,  over  the  tor- 
mented and  whitening  surges,  completely  shroudid  iti 
foam  and  spray.  A  dense  cloud,  murky  as  midnight^ 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  where  a  moment 
before,  naught  met  the  gazer's  eye,  save  the  fleecy 
mackerel-clouds,  drifting  afar  through  its  cerulean 
halls.  The  blue  lightnings  eleamed,  the  thunder 
boomed  and  rattled,  the  black  billows  shook  thiir  flash- 
ing manes,  the  whole  firmament  was  in  an  uproar ; 
and  amid  the  wild  rout,  our  little  Dart,  as  a  dry  leaf  la 
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the  autumn  winds,  was  borne  about,  a  very  plaything 
in  the  eddying  whirls  of  the  frantic  elements. 

The  tempest  was  as  short  lived  as  it  was  sudden,  and 
as  the  schooner  had  sustained  no  material  injury, 
directly  after  it  had  abated  she  was  under  sail  again. 
When  the  rain  cleared  up  in  shore,  ever^  eye  sought 
eagerly  fbr  the  pirate  craft.    She  had  vanished! 

rfothing  met  our  view  but  the  tossing  and  tumbling 
surges,  and  the  breaker-beaten  coast.  It  ever  old  Sataii 
West  was  taken  aback,  it  was  then.  His  brow  dark- 
ened, and  a  shadow  of  unutterabls  disappointment 
passed  over  his  countenance. 

"Gone !— -By  all  that  is  mysterious  and  wonderful- 
gone!"  he  muttered  to  liiiuself— "escaped  from  my 
very  grasp!"  Can  there  be  truth  in  the  wild  tales  told 
of  herl  No,  no!— idiot  to  harbor  the  thought  for  a 
moment — she  has  foundered ! 

But  this  was  hardly  probable,  as  not  the  slightest 
vestage  of  her  remained  about  the  spot. 

Poor  Percy,  too,  was  the  picture  of  despair.  His  hat 
had  been  blown  away  b^  the  hurricane ;  and  his  hair 
tossed  rudely  in  the  wmd,  as  he  stood  in  the  main 
chains,  gazing  with  the  wildness  of  a  maniac,  over  the 
uproarious  waters. 

"The  lovers  of  the  marvelous  would  here  find 
enough  to  fatten  upon,  I  ween,"  said  Dacres,  com- 
posedly helping  himself  to  a  quid  of  tobacco.  "  What 
think  you  is  to  come  next?  for  I  hardly  think  the  play 
ends  with  actors  and  all  btlng  spiiited  away  in  a 
thunder  eust !" 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  reply  by  the  energetic  ex- 
clamations of  the  captain,  who  had  been  gazing  sea- 
li^and,  over  the  quarter-rail. 

"  Yes,  by  all  the  imps  in  purgatory,  it  is  that  devil- 
leagued  pirate,"  burst  from  his  lips ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  cry  of  Sail  O!  was  heard  from  the  forward 
watch. 

A  lone  sparred  vessel  could  be  seen,  relieved  against 
the  black  bank  of  elouds,  that  were  crowding  down  the 
horizon.  Surprise  was  imaged  on  every  counten- 
ahce,  and  when  the  order  was  passed  to  crowd  all  sail 
ik  pursuit,  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  run  through 
the  whole  crew.  However,  such  was  their  respect  lor 
the  regulations  of  the  service,  and  so  ereat  their  dread 
of  old  Satan  West,  that  no  one  dared  demur  openly. 
Aran  the  Dart  was  bounding  over  the  waves  in  pursuit 
or  the  stranger,  wtuch  confirmed  our  suspicions  as 
t6  her  character,  by  hoisting  all  sail  and  endeavoiing 
to  escape  us. 

'  But  here  likewise  we  were  disappointed.  She  prov- 
o4  to  be  a  Baltimore  clipper,  and  had  endeavored  to 
nm  away  firom  us,  taking  ub  for  the  same  craft  we  had 
supposed  her  to  be. 

After  parting  from  the  Baltimorcan,  we  ran  in ;  and 
as  the  evening  fell,  anchored  under  the  land,  sheltered 
ftom  the  waves  by  a  little  rocky  promontory.  It  was 
my  turn  to  take  the  evening  watch.  Our  wearied  crew 
were  soon  lost  in  sleep,  and  all  was  hushed  into  repose, 
if  I  except  the  shrill,  rasping  voices  of  the  green  lizards, 
the  buzsng  and  humming  of  the  numerous  insects  on 
shore,  and  the  occasional,  long-drawn  creak  of  the 
cable,  as  the  schooner  swung  at  her  anchor.  The 
moon  attended  by  one  biiffht  beautiful  planet,  was  on 
her  wonted  round  through  the  heavens,  ana  the  fai 
expanse  of  ocean,  reflecting  her  efinlgence,  seemed  to 
ion  In  billows  of  molten  silver  beneath  the  gentle  night 
^nd.  which  swept  from  the  land,  fragrant  with  the 
bteath  of  wild-flowers  and  spicy  shrubs. 

Little  Ponto,  the  royal  reefer,  lay  on  a  gun  caniage 
near  me.  This  boy,  whom,  when  on  a  former  cruise, 
I  lad  rescued  from  a  Turkish  Trader,  was  a  favorite 
v^th  all  on  board.  Although  in  person,  efTeminate  and 
beautiful  as  a  girl,  and  possessing  the  strong  affections 
of  the  weaker  sex,  ho  still  was  not  wanting  in  that 
high  couraee  and  energy  which  constitutes  the  pride 
of  manhood.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  sister  and  aunt,  who  were  living  together  in 
England,  there  was  not,  in  the  wide  woild,  one  being 
with  whom  he  could  claim  relationship.  When  very 
young,  he  had  been  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the 
friendly  captain  of  a  merchant  ship,  bound  to  Smyrna, 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  his  health.  But  the  vessel 
never  reached  the  destined  poit.  She  was  captured 
by  an  Algerine  rover,  and  the  boy  made  piisoner.    It 


was  from  the  worst  of  slavery  that  I  had  rescued  him, 
and  ever  after  the  occurrence  his  gratitude  toward  me 
knew  no  bounds.  He  appeared  to  be  contented  and 
happy  in  his  present  situation,  save  when  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  his  lone  sister.  Then  the  tears  would 
spring  into  his  eyes,  and  he  would  talk  to  me  of  her 
beauty  and  goodness,  till  I  was  almost  in  love  with  the 
pure  being  which  his  glowing  descripiions  had  conju- 
red to  my  mind.  I  loved  that  boy  as  a  brother,  and  he 
returned  my  affections  with  a  fervor,  equaling  that  of 
a  trusting  woman. 

As  I  leaned  against  the  companion-way,  absorbed  in 
pleasant  dreams  of  my  far  home,  a  touch  on  the  shoulder 
aroused  me.  I  turned  and  Percy  stood  by  my  side. 
The  beauty  of  the  evening  had  soothed  his  wild  and 
agitated  feelings.  He  spoke  of  his  wife  with  touching 
regret,  as  if  certain  that  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 
For  nearly  an  hour  he  stood  gazing  on  the  moon's 
bright  attendant,  as  if  he  fancied  it  her  home. 

At  length  he  disappeared  below,  and  again  Ponto, 
who  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  a  deep  revery,  was  my 
only  companion.  We  had  remained  several  minutes 
in  silence,  when  suddenly,  as  if  it  had  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  a  female  form  appeared  far  above  us,  on  a 
precipitous  bluff  that  leaned  out  over  the  deep,  on 
which  the  solitaiy  moonlight  slept  In  unobstructed 
b)  ightness.  The  form  advanced  so  near  the  brink  of  the 
fearful  crag,  that  we  could  even  distinguish  the* color 
of  her  drapery  as  it  fluttered  in  the  wind.  By  the  mo- 
tion of  her  arms  she  seemed  beckoning  us  on  shore; 
then,  as  if  despairing  to  attract  our  attention,  she  look- 
ed fearfully  about,  and  the  next  moment  a  strain  of 
exqui.«ite  melody  came  floating  down  to  us,  like  a  voice 
from  heaven.  We  remained  oreathless,  and  could  al- 
most distinguish  the  words. 

The  strain  terminated  in  a  startling  cry,  and  with  a 
frantic  gesture  the  figure  tore  a  crimson  scarf  from  her 
neck,  and  shook  it  wildly  on  the  winds  j  at  the  same 
moment  the  dark  form  of  a  man  leaped  on  the  cliff. 
There  was  a  short  struggle,  with  reiterated  shrieks  of 
'*  help  1  help !  help  V  in  a  voice  of  agony,  and  all  dis- 
appeared in  the  deep  shadow  of  another  rock. 

Ponto,  who  at  the  first  burst  of  the  song,  had  started 
up  and  grasped  my  arm  with  a  degree  of  wild  energy 
I  nad  never  witnessed  in  him  before,  now  suddenly 
released  his  hold,  and  with  a  single  bound  plunged 
into  the  sea.  So  lost  was  I  in  amazement  at  the  whole 
scene,  that. for  a  moment  I  remained  undecided  what 
course  to  pursue ;  then,  not  wishing  to  alarm  the  ship, 
I  ordered  Waters,  the  midshipman  of  the  watch,  to 
jump  into  the  boat  with  a  few  of  the  men,  and  puU 
after  him. 

The  head  of  my  little  favorite  soon  became  visible 
in  the  moonlight.  With  a  vigorous  arm  he  struck  out 
for  the  shore,  and  was  immediately  hid  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  its  mural  cliffs.  A  moment,  and  I  again 
saw  him  on  the  beetling  rocks,  whence  tne  female  nad 
just  disappeared ;  then  he,  too,  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Waters,  after  being  absent  in  the  boat  about  half  an 
hour,  retunied  without  having  discovered  the  least  sign 
of  the  fugitive.  Hour  after  hour  I  awaited  the  return 
of  my  adventurous  boy,  filled  with  painful  anxiety. 

As  the  night  deepened,  the  clouds,  which  during  the 
day  had  slumbered  on  the  mountain  battlements, -as  If 
held  in  awe  by  ths  majesty  of  the  burning  sun,  rolled 
slowly  down  the  steeps,  and  gradually  spread  out  on 
the  sea,  enveloping  us  in  their  humid  embrace.  A 
denser  mist  I  never  saw;  my  thin  clothing  was  soon 
wet  through  and  clinging  to  me  like  steel  to  a  magnet, 
and  we  were  completely  lost  In  darkness.  As  I  pacea 
the  deck,  not  willing  to  go  below  while  my  young 
favoiite  was  in  peril.  Waters  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Did  you  notice  anything  then,  Mr.  Hackinsack  1 
I  thought  I  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  like  the  dip  of 
an  oar?' 

"  Some  fish,  I  suppose,  Waters." 

**  I  think  not,  sir ;  besides  just  now  I  saw  a  dark 
object  gliding  slowly  across  our  bow  in  the  mist,  which 
I  then  took  ror  a  drifting  log." 

I  walked  round  the  deck  and  peered  into  the  fog  on 
every  side,  but  could  discern  nothing.  I  listened; 
all  was  silent  save  the  tweet,  tweet,  of  the  lizards  and 
the  roar  of  the  surf,  as  it  beat  on  the  rocks  astern. 
Presently  old  Benjamin  Ramrod,  the  gunner  came  aft. 
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*'i  wifah  this  infernal  fog  would  clear  up  !**  said  he, 
"  for  the  last  half  hour  1  have  heard  strange  noises 
about  us !  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  we  are  surrounded 
by  enemies  of  some  sort  or  other.  When  that  shining 
apparition  arose  from  the  bluff  there,  and  began  to 
beckon  to  us,  I  said  to  myself,  some  accident  is  going 
to  happen  before  many  hours,  and  you  see  if  my  prog- 
nostics am't  true.  Mind  you  how,  by  her  sweet  voice, 
she  lured  that  poor  boy.  Ponto,  overboard  7 — and  even 
I,  who  may  say  I've  had  some  experience  in  such 
matters,  began  to  feel  a  queerish  sensation,  as  I  bark- 
ened to  her  witchery.  Many  a  poor  sailor  has  lost  his 
life  by  listeninff  to  their  lonesome  like  sonss.  I  r- 
member  once  when  I  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  a 
gold  dust  and  ivory  trader,  we  heard  the  water-wraiths 
and  mermaids  singing  to  each  other  all  night  long,  and 
the  very  next  day  our  ship  was  diiven  upon  the  rocks 
in  a  white  squall,  and  wrecked,  and  only  myself  and  a 
Congo  nigger  escaped  alive,  out  of  a  crew  of  twenty- 
three  !  It  strikes  me,  too,"  he  continued ;  after  listen- 
ing a  moment,  "  that  we  shall  have  a  storm  before 
momine ;  the  fog  seems  to  be  brushing  by^  us,  and  the 
noise  of  the  breakers  on  shore  erows  terribly  loud.  I 
would  give  all  the  prize  money  I  ever  gained  to  be  out 
of  the  place,  with  good  sea  room,  a  flowing  sheet,  and 
our  bows  turned  toward  home — no  good  ever  came  of 
fighting  these  pirate  imps.  Heaven  help  us !  what  is 
thati"  he  exclaimed  with  a  start,  as  a  tall,  white  form 
shot  up,  a  few  rods  under  our  stern,  seen  but  dimly 
through  the  fog. 

The  fact  flashed  upon  me  at  once;  our  cable  had 
been  cut;  it  was  the  spray  of  the  breakers  rebounding 
from  the  shore.  The  best  bower  anchor  was  instantly 
let  so,  which  brought  us  up ;  not,  however,  till  we  had 
drifted  to  within  a  cable's  end  of  the  breakers,  which 
ramped  and  roared  all  the  night  with  maddening  vio- 
lence, as  if  eager  to  engulf  us.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  everything  was  prepared  for  any 
emergency  that  might  occur. 

I  ordered  Ramrod  to  clap  a  charge  of  crape  into  one 
of  the  bow  chasers  and  let  drive  at  the  first  object  that 
came  in  sight.  As  I  gave  the  order  the  dip  of  oars 
could  be  plainly  distinguished,  receding  from  our  bows. 
Benjamin  did  not  wait  to  see  the  maurauders,  but  fired 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  The  fog  was  swept  away 
before  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  to  some  distance,  and  1 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  boat  filled  with  men.  A  deep 
groan  told  that  the  gun  had  been  rightly  directed. 

There  was  now  no  doubt  that  we  were  surrounded 
by  enemies.  It  was  only  by  the  foreboding  watchful- 
ness of  the  gunner,  that  we  were  prevented  from  going 
ashore,  where,  doubtless,  the  pirates  expected  to  have 
obtained  an  easy  victory  ovot  us. 

About  ten  minutes  after  this  incident,  I  was  startled 
by  the  faint  voice  of  Ponto,  hailing  me  from  under  the 
schooner's  side.  I  joyfully  lowered  the  man-ropes,  and 
immediately  had  the  adventurous  boy  beside  me  on  the 
quarter  deck.  He  grasped  my  hand,  and  I  felt  him 
tremble  all  over  with  eagerness. 

**  You  heard  that  song;  the  voice  was  that  of  my 
own  sister!  That  shiiel,  too,  was  hers;  do  you  won- 
der that  1  leaped  overboard  1  I  scarcely  knew  how  I 
reached  the  rock  from  which  she  was  dragged.  I 
climbed  up  and  up,  in  the  direction  I  supposed  they 
must  have  taken,  until  I  gained  the  very  summit  of 
one  of  the  hills.  I  looked  down,  and  as  it  were  float- 
ing in  the  haze,  many  feet  below  me,  I  saw  the  face  of 
a  rock  reddened  by  t  he  blaze  of  a  fire  oppoEite.  I  clam  - 
bered  from  cliff  to  cliff,  clinging  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  letting  myself  down  by  the  mountain  creep- 
ers that  hung  like  thick  drapery  over  the  descent,  till 
all  at  once  I  dropped  over  the  very  mouth  of  a  deep 
cavern.  A  massy  vine  fell  in  heavy  festoons  down 
over  the  rugged  pillars  that  formed  its  portal.  Securing 
afoot  hold  among  its  tendrils,  concealed  by  itsluxuilant 
foliage,  I  bent  over  and  looked  in.  A  large  party  of 
fierce  looking  men,  with  pistols  in  their  bells  and  cut- 
lasses lying  by  them,  were  seated  round  a  rude  table, 
feasting  and  making  merry  over  their  wine  beakers.  I 
paid  little  attention  co  them,  for  against  the  rough  wall 
was  an  old  woman,  and  leaning  upon  her— as  I  live,  it 
is  true— was  my  own,  my  beautiful  sister,  she  whom  1 
had  left  in  England  I    I  thought  my  heart  would  have 


choked  me,  as  I  looked  upon  her  pale,  sorrowful  face, 
and  heard  her  low  sobs.  In  my  tremor,  the  vine  shook  ; 
some  loose  stones  were  started,  and  went  clatteiin|r 
down  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Two  of  the 
pirates  sprang  up,  and  seizing  a  flaming  brand,  rushed 
out  The  red  blaze  flashed  over  her  face  as  they  pass- 
ed, and  I  heard  them  threaten  her  with  a  tenible  fate, 
if  they  were  discovered  through  her  means.  At  the 
first  start  of  the  rock  I  drew  back  into  the  vines,  where 
I  remained  breathleas  and  still,  while  they  scanned  the 
recesses  of  the  crag.  "  We  were  mistaken,  Jacopo," 
at  length  said  one,  "  it  was  probably  a  guana,  drawn 
hither  by  the  fire.'*  Satisfied  that  no  one  was  near,, 
they  returned  to  their  comrades,  who  lidicultd  them 
for  their  temerity. 

"  Again  I  listened,  and  heard  them  plan  to  cut  the 
cable  of  the  Dart,  and  run  her  into  the  breakers.  If 
they  failed  in  ihis  attempt,  they  were  to  haul  the  Sea 
Sprite  out  of  her  hiding  place,  and  leave  the  coast, 
trusting,  with  the  aid  of  tne  fresh  land  breeze,  to  get. 
beyondpursuit  before  day-break.  The  mist  had  come 
on,  and  knowing  it  impossible  to  reach  the  Dart  ovex 
the  rough  precipices  in  time  to  give  you  warning,  I 
remained  in  my  concealment,  undecided  what  course 
to  pureue,  when  I  saw  a  party  of  the  pirates  leave  the 
cavern  lo^o  to  their  boats. 

"Perceiving  beneath  me,  on  the  bough  of  a  wild 
tamarind,  sundry  articles  d  clothing,  similar  lo  those 
worn  by  the  buccaneers,  a  bold  thought  occurred  to 
me.  When  they  had  gone  beyond  the  light  from  the 
cave,  I  cautiously  lowered  myself  down,  and  drawing 
on  a  jacket  and  one  of  the  caps,  jumped  with  them  into 
the  boat,  no  one  in  the  darkness  suspecting  me. 

"  To  appearance  we  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains.  I  am  certain  that  rocks  and  folisge  were 
piled  up  all  around.  After  a  short  row.  we  passed 
through  what  seemed  to  be  a  deep  chasm,  between  two 
crags,  which  must  have  been  vety  high,  as  the  dark- 
ness between  them  was  almost  palpable,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  riding  over  the  long  swell  of  the 
open  sea.  We  groped  almut  in  the  mist  for  some  time, . 
till  the  position  of  the  Dart  was  ascertained  by  the 
chaffing  noise  of  one  of  her  booms,  when  gliding  softly 
up,  with  their  sharp  knives,  they  cut  her  cable,  and  she 
began  to  drift  astern.  The  strictest  silence  was  en- 
joined upon  us  all,  so  that  had  I  moved  or  made  the 
least  noise,  as  I  had  intended,  my  life  had  been  the 
forf(  it.  However,  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  run 
all  hazards,  when  the  flame  of  the  gun  gleamed  through 
the  fog.  One  of  the  pirates  fell  dead  in -the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  in  the  hunicd  stir  which  this  produced,  I 
contrived  to  slip  into  the  water. 

*'  Now  let  me  cor^jure  you  to  take  measures  for  the 
rescue  of  my  poor  sister.    How  she  csme  into  tbeit : 
power  is  a  mystery.    But  my  heart  will  break  if  she  la 
not  soon  freed  from  these  lawless  men." 

I  informed  the  captain  of  Ponto's  discovery,  but  be 
saw  al  once  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  any- 
thing  in  our  present  situation,  with  sunken  rocks 
around  us,  the  breakers  astern,  and  atMck  mist  wiap- 
ping  all  in  obscurity. 

At  last,  after  a  night  of  the  most  wearisome  watch- 
ing, the  day  dawned,  and  the  mists  ie.turned  to  their 
mountain  fastnesses.  Burning  for  a  brush  with  the 
despatadoes,  we  towed  the  Dart  out  of  her  critical  sit- 
uation and  got  her  under  sail.  The  launch  and  cutter 
were  order^'out,  but  here  we  were  at  fault.  The 
morning  sunlight  slept  calmly  on  the  forest- clad  lidces 
and  gray  cliffs,  and  every  ii  regularity  and  indentatkia 
of  the  shore  were  strongly  shadowed  forth;  but  not 
the  least  sign  of  haibor  or  anchoiage  could  be  aeen^ 
except  under  the  rocky  promontory  we  had  just  left» 
and  every  thing  looked  as  forsaken  and  solitary  as  a^ 
Crearion's  birth.  However,  not  doubting  that  we 
should  be  able  to  sift  the  mystery,  the  boats  put  off,  with 
full  and  well-armed  crews,  and  on  nearing  the  shore 
discovered  a  narrow  inlet,  that  wound  in  between  two 
lofty  cliffs,  the  one  projecting  out  with  a  magciliceot 
curve,  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  channel  until  ^ve 
approached  within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore. 

''  We've  got  on  the  right  scent  of  the  old  fox  now,  X 
think,"  said  Waters. 

*'  Speak  low,  gentlemen ;  if  discovered,  we  may  meet 
with  a  reception  here  not  altogether  so  agreeable — ^X 
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don*t  11IC9  the  appearance  of  those  grave  looking  fellows 
^  yonder,"  said  Dacres,  pointing  to  four  cannon  mounted 
'  on  a  low  parapet,  with  their  muzzles  bearing  directly 
toward  us. 

*<  Why,  the  place  is  as  silent  as  a  grave  yard,*'  mut- 
4ered  the  old  cockswain  of  the  cutter. 

We  advanced  softly  up  the  inlet,  and  found  it  to 
branch  out  into  a  broad  basin.  Here  was  explained 
the  mystery  of  the  Sea  Sprite*s  sudden  disappearance ; 
this  was  the  Piral^a  Retreat^  and  from  their  escaping 
jdtherand  into  similar  resorts  known  only  to  them- 
-selves,  arose  the  many  wild  stories  that  were  abroad 
Tespectin||rtheir  supernatural  prowess.  Fifty  well  armed 
flfien  mlgW  have  defended  the  place  against  five  hun- 
tlred  assailants,  as  there  was  only  one  point  of  the  inlet 
susceptible  of  an  attack.  The  entrance  was  not  more 
than  thirty  feet  in  width — only  sufficient  for  one  vessel 
to  enter  at  a  time ;  but  the  water  was  bold  and  deep, 
with  a  sandy  bottom.  An  enormous  cavern  yawned 
at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  basin,  which  Ponto  im- 
mediately recognized  as  that  where  the  pirates  held 
their  revel  the  previous  night.  But  now  the  place 
was  evidently  deserted ;  the  Sea  Sprite  had  made  her 
escape. 

The  crew  of  the  barge  were  dispatched  on  shore  to 
explore  the  premises,  while  we,  as  a  corpa-de-resertet 
lay  on  our  oars,  with  our  fire  arms  loaded,  ready 
for  an  emergency.  While  waiting,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  survevinff  the  magnificent  scene  around  me. 
We  lay  in  tne  dead  shadow  of  a  beetling  precipice  of 
such  immense  altitude,  that  the  snow-white  morning 
clouds,  as  they  floated  onward,  like  messengers  from 
heaven,  swept  its  summit.  Thousands  of  gray  sea 
birds  were  sailing  around  their  eyries,  along  its  dark 
craggy  sides  far  above  us,  while  its  hollow  recesses  re- 
▼erberated  their  shrill  cries,  till  to  our  ears  they  sounded 
Mke  one  continued  scream.  The  cliflfs  all  around  were 
tumbled  about  in  the  most  chaotic  confusion,  as  if  they 
had  been  upheaved  by  some  tremendous  throe  of  nature. 
Stinted  forest- trees  and  brush- wood,  with  here  and 
there  a  wild  locust  or  banana,  had  gained  a  footing  in 
the  seams  and  fissures  of  the  crags,  and  thick  masses 
ef  the  lusty  mountain  creepers,  intertwined  with  wild 
flowering  jessamine  and  grenadilla,  fell  in  gorgeous 
festoons  down  the  embatiled  heights,  draping  their 
roo^h  projections  in  robes  of  the  most  magnificent  woof. 

Nearly  opposite  was  a  yawning  ravine,  filled  with 
myriads  of  huge,  shattered  trees,  reg^ed  stumps,  loose 
stones  and  gravel,  which  probably  had  been  swept  from 
the  mountains,  by  the  foaming  torrents  that  rusn  down 
to  the  sea  in  the  rainy  months.  The  desolation  of  this 
scene  was  in  a  measure  relieved  by  the  quick  springing 
vegetation  that  had  found  sustenance  among  the  de- 
cayed trunks,  and  in  the  black  earth  that  still  adhered 
to  the  matted  roots;  so  that  sreen  foliage,  and  wild 
flowera  of  the  most  brilliant  oies  in  sumptuous  pro- 
fusions, were  waving  and  nodding  over  prostrate  trees, 
which  perchance  a  year  before,  liad  stood  up  in  the 
pride  of  primeval  lustihood,  on  the  mountain  ridges. 
Further  back,  bevond  this  gorge,  the  sloping  steps  were 
dothed  with  dark  waving  forests,  stretching  up  their 
sides,  till  they  faded  into  the  blue  haze  resting  on  the 
mountain  summits.  The  freshness  of  eariy  day  had 
not  yet  been  dissipated.  Among  the  undergrowth  and 
brakes,  on  the  tips  of  the  tall  sweeping  gumea  grass, 
and  in  the  cups  of  the  wild  flowere,  the  pure  dews  hung 
in  glittering  globules,  soarkling  with  brUliant  prismatic 
tints,  as  thay  flashed  hack  the  glances  of  tne  rising 
sun.  Calmness  and  repose  reigned  over  the  unequaled 
eublimities  of  the  place ;  and  although  theUllows  were 
madly  beating  and  roaring  against  the  outer  base  of 
the  crescent-like  promontory,  within,  the  water  was 
silent  and  unruffled  by  a  breath,  reflecting  in  its  depths 
the  wild  and  gorgeous  array  of  rock  and  verdure  around, 
almost  as  unwavering  as  reality  Itself;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tiny  wavelets  that  rippled  up  a  small  sandy 
beach,  adorning  the  waters  edge  with  a  narrow  frill  of 
foam,  its  likeness  to  a  broad  sheet  of  glass  had  been 
perfect. 

At  length,  after  the  premises  had  been  thoroughly 
leconnoitered,  the  crew  of  the  cutler  were  permitted 
te  go  on  shore.  They  were  soon  reveling  amidst  the 
cestly  merehandlze  and  the  luxuries,  with  wliich  the 
cfevera  was  gorged. 


"  Holloa,  Price !"  said  Watere  to  a  fellow  mid,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  cave,  dragging  an  old  hag  of  a 
woman  after  him,  apparently  much  against  her  will ; 
"  Vve  found  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  place.  Isn't 
she  a  Venus  T' 

"  Wenus,  indeed !"  echoed  the  old  beldame^  *<  take 
that,  young  madcap,  and  larn  better  how  to  treat  a 
lady  V^  adnunlstering  a  thwack  on  his  ear  that  sent  him 
staggering  a  rod  from  her. 

Watere  gathered  himself  together,  and  a  general 
laugh  took  place  at  his  expense. 

"A  fair  representative  of  the  amorous  goddese— 

Suite  liberal  with  her  love  pats !"  said  Price  in  a  tanta- 
zing  tone. 

"  Confound  the  old  hag,"  muttered  the  discomfited 
mid,  "  if  it  were  not  a  waste  of  good  powder  and  ball, 
I'd  make  a  riddle  of  her  in  the  twinkling  of  a  grog 
can!" 

This  female,  and  one  man  found  wounded  and  lan- 
guishing on  his  pallet,  were  the  only  denizens  of  the 
place. 

"Croesus!  what  havn't  we  here?"  exclaimed  Price, 
glancing  over  the  medley  of  rich  merchandize  heaped 
together  In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  huge  cavern ; 
"  boxes  of  silks  and  satins,  sashes,  ribbons,  lace,  tor- 
tois  shell !— whew— I  say.  Waters,  what  heathens  are 
these  pirates  to  let  such  a  profusion  of  pretty  gew- 
gaws ue  here,  which  ought  to  be  setting  off  theTaijT 
forms  of  the  Spanish  lasses !  Now,  there's  as  hand- 
some a  piece  or  trumpery  as  one  often  sees,"  tying  a 
delicate  crimson  silk  manta  about  him — *'a8  Fm  a  sui- 
ner  IMl  carry  that  home  to  Nell  Gray !  Ha  I  Burgundy 
wine?" 

Inffpiring— divine 
It  the  gush  of  bright  wine ; 
*Tls  the  life,  *tls  the  breath  of  the  aool, 
Ttolhe-th©— 

«  Odds !  but  I  must  quicken  my  memory,  and  dear 
my  pipes  with  a  can  of  the  critter  to  get  into  the  spirit 
of  song !" 

He  drew  a  beaker  from  the  cask,  and  took  a  deep 
draught.  ^ 

^'Capiul,  by^Bchus !"  he  exclaimed,  smacking  his 
lips.    "  Try  it  l^ers,  these  fellows  fare  like  princes." 

"Bear  a  hand,  Mr.  Price,  and  don't  set  the  men  a 
bad  example,"  thundered  the  firat  lieutenant,  who  had 
stationed  mmself  as  a  sentinel  outside. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  had  not  been  idle.  The 
sight  of  such  a  profusion  of  riches,  all  at  their  own 
mercy,  had  turned  their  brains,  and  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  among  the  silks  and  finery,  would  have 
rivaled  that  of  a  London  milliner's  shop  on  a  gala  day. 

But  the  voice  of  the  lieutenant,  as  if  by  magic,  re- 
stored them  to  order,  and  Watere  ordered  the  most 
costly  of  the  goods  to  be  carried  to  the  boats. 

"An*  ain't  it  Roary  McOran  has  found  a  nest  o'  the 
shiners,"  exclaimed  a  son  of  Erin,  as  he  emerged, 
covered  with  dirt,  from  a  small,  deep  cavity  at  the  In- 
most  extremity  of  the  cavern,  dragging  after  him  a 
large  bag  of  doubloons.  "Ain't  them  the  beauties 
Misther  Watere?— its  what  they're  as  plenty  there  as 
paretics  in  a  parson's  cellar." 

Half  a  dozen  similar  bags  were  brought  to  light ; 
besides  which  more  than  a  score  of  boxes  containing 
lix  doUare,  and  a  great  many  parcels  of  coins  of  dlfifer- 
ent  nations,  gold  and  silver,  tied  up  in  old  pieces  of 
canvass,  were  discovered. 

"Some  sport  in  sacking  such  a  fortress  as  this,"  ob- 
served Price,  "  no  blood  and  plenty  of  booty !  By  Jove, 
though,  what  a  eonfounded  pity  it  is  we  hav'nt  a  ship 
of  some  size,  that  we  may  load  her  with  these  silken 
goods  ?  Our  share  of  the  prize  money  would  be  a  for- 
tune to  us," 

While  the  men  were  ransacking  the  cavern,  I  had 
climbed  by  a  narrow  foot  path  to  the  top  of  a  lofty 
Muff.  A  small  telescope,  round  in  a  hollow  that  had 
been  worked  in  a  rock,  assured  mo  that  this  served  as 
a  look  out  station.  It  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the 
surrounding  ocean,  now  tenanted  only  by  the  sunbeam 
and  solitude,  if  I  except  the  presence  d  the  Dart, 
which  sat  Hlting  on  the  glittering  swell,  with  her  white 
wings  outspread,  Uke  a  huge  sea  bird  stretching  bis 
pinions  for  flight. 
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The  boats  shoved  off,  loaded  gunwale  deep  with  gold 
and  silver,  ivory,  tortois-shell,  and  the  most  choice  oi' 
the  merchandize  found  in  the  cavern,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  all  was  safely  secured  on  board  the  schooner. 
After  a  short  consultation,  it  was  agreed  on  to  run  th<. 
Dart  into  the  Pirates'  Retreat,  and  there  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  Sea  Sprite,  deeming  that  the  buccaneers 
would  scarcely  belong  absent  from  the  chief  depository 
of  their  treasures.  She  was  soon  safely  anchored  in  the 
basin.  A  look-out  was  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet,  while  Ponto  and  Percy  undertook,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  captain,  the  task  of  watching  from  the 
cliff.  Waters  was  then  sent  with  a  party  of  men  to 
explore  the  cavern  more  thoroughly,  and  oefore  noon 
there  was  not  a  chink  nor  cranny  of  the  place  which 
had  not  been  thrice  overhauled.  Immense  treasures, 
in  gold,  silver  and  jewelry,  were  brought  to  light. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  Percy  gave 
the  signal  agreed  upon  for  an  approaching  vessel,  and 
directly  after  made  his  appearance  on  the  beach,  in- 
forming us  that  they  had  examined  her  carefully,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  mistaking  her— it  was  the  Sea 
Sprite. 

"  Strange  I"  said  the  captain ;  "  I  knew  that  they 
were  brave— fearless  to  desperation,  but  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  them  show  such  fool-hardiness..  However,  they 
shall  meet  with  a  welcome  reception.  Mr.  Dacres, 
see  that  all  the  men  are  on  board,  and  have  things  put 
to  rights  for  a  brush.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  will  be 
desperate  work  ere  the  rascal  receives  his  deserts.'* 

In  a  few  minutes  every  thing  was  ready ;  the  boats 
were  sot  out  forward,  and  the  Dart  was  towed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet,  remaining  concealed. 

The  Sea  Sprite,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rocks,  stood  ^lantly  In,  driving  a  drift  of 
snow  before  her,  till  within  about  a  mile  of  the  shore; 
when,  as  If  she  had  discovered  some  si^ns  of  our  pre- 
sence, she  wore  round,  hoisted  her  studd'n'  sails,  and 
stood  away  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 

*<PulI  away  cheerily,"  said  the  captain  to  the  men  in 
the  boats,  who  had  lain  on  their  oars  in  readiness. 

Slowly  the  Dart  emerged  from  her  hiding  place,  the 
sails  were  squared  round  so  as  to  present  their  broad 
surface  to  the  wind,  and  away  she  darted  in  swift  pur- 
suit, like  an  eagle  in  quest  of  his  prey.  A  stem  chase, 
is  proverbally  a  long  one;  and  so  it  proved  In  this  in- 
stance. The  wind  was  light,  and  although  we  hong 
out  every  rag  of  sail,  the  sun  was  sinking  beyond  the 
sea  when  we  approached  within  sun  shot  of  the  rover. 
Not  a  soul  could  be  seen  on  her  deeks— she  was  work- 
ed as  if  by  magic. 

**  Mr.  Ramrod,"  said  the  captain,  *'  clap  a  round  shot 
info  the  long-torn,  and  let  us  see  if  wo  cannot  make 
them  show  some  signs  of  life."  « 

Ber^jamin  loaded  the  gun,  and  having  got  in  poised 
to  his  fancy,  applied  the  match.  Away  whizaed^  the 
iron  messenger.  The  chips  flew  from  the  stem  of  the 
rover,  and  a  swarm  of  grizzly  heads,  belonging  to  bona 
JUU  bodies,  popped  above  the  bulwarks,  and  then  settled 
down  again,  like  so  many  wild  sea-fowl  disturbed  in 
their  nests. 

'*  Well  done,  Benramin !— I  see  you  have  not  lost  any 
of  your  skill  for  lack  of  practice." 

The  pirate,  at  length  finding  it  impossible  to  escape 
na,  shortened  sail. 

"  Now  my  men,"  said  the  captain,  "  to  your  duty! 
let  every  gun  be  double  shotted— romid  shot  and 
grape  I" 

fiy  a  well  timed  manoeuvre,  we  ranged  up  under  her 
stem.    Our  men  stood  wi ih  their  arms  extended,  ready 


to  apply  their  lighted  matches. 

"Firerr     ■     •- 


'  thundered  Satan  West. 

A  storm  of  flame  burst  from  our  side,  and  the  Dart 
reeled  half  out  of  the  water  under  the  recoil  of  the 
overloaded  guns.  The  iron  shower  raked  the  pirate 
fore  and  aft,  hurling  those  deadly  missiles,  the  splinters, 
in  every  direction,  and  doing  tenible  execution  on  their 
deck.  Two  more  such  broadsides  would  have  sent  her 
to  the  bottom. 

"  Helm  a-weatheiH&tti  hard  I"  roared  the  captain. 

"  ^y*  t^Yi  nr !"  and  we  wore  round  so  as  to  present 
our  other  broadside  to  the  enemy. 

While  this  mauceuvre  was  going  on,  the, bows  of  the 


Sea  Sprite  had  fallen  off  In  the  wind,  so  as  to  briog  vb 
-ide  by  side,  within  half  pistol  shot.  She  returnedthe 
riro  with  a  vengeance,  and  several  of  our  brave  tan  £bU 
wounded  or  slain  to  the  deck. 

"  Ready  !  blaze  awajr  !"— but  the  sound  of  ow 
captain's  voice  was  lost  in  the  thunder  of  the  lieavy 
ordnance. 

The  battle  now  commenced  in  real  earnest  The 
cannon  bellowed,  small  arms  rattled,  the  combatants 
yelled,  the  d3ing  groaned,  the  iron  thunderbolt  crashed, 
riving  the  vesseTs  oaken  timbers,  and  a  dense  sulphur- 
cloud  overspread  the  scene  of  furious  commotion,  so 
that  we  fought  with  an  Invisible  enemy.  We  oouid 
see  nothing  save  the  streaming  lightning  of  the  can- 
non,  or  the  fiend-like  figures  that  worked  our  aftermost 
guns,  beerimmed  with  powder  and  blood,  stripped 
nearly  naked  and  swelteiuig  in  their  eager  toil. 

As  the  smoke  occasionally  lifted,  however,  the  bat- 
tered bulwarks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  gliinmerinjr 
streaks  along  her  black  waist  showed  that  our  fire  hM 
been  rightly  directed  ;  and  the  irregularity  with  wbidl 
it  was  returned,  told  the  confusion  that  prevailed  ob 
her  decks.  Several  times  we  attempted  to  run  her 
aboard,  but  they  discovered  our  intentions  in  time  to 
avoid  us. 

At  length  a  discharge  from  tlio  well  directed  gun  of 
old  Benjamin  took  effect  on  her  fore-top.  The  top- 
mast came  thundering  down  with  all  its  rigsing  over 
the  foresail.  Having  thus  lost  the  benefit  oTner  head 
sail,  she  rounded  to,  and  her  jib-boom  came  in  cob.* 
tact  with  our  fore-rigging^. 

"Now  is  our  time!— into  her,  boarders!"  roared 
Dacres  leaping  on  the  pirate's  forecastle  deck. 

But  the  orcter  was  useless — they  were  alieady  hard 
on  his  track.    A  close  and  desperate  struggle  now  took 

Clace.  Pistols  cracked,  sabres  gleamed,  and  deadljr 
lows  were  dealt  on  either  side,  till  a  rampart  of  slain 
and  wounded  w^as  raised  high  between  the  furious 
combatants.  Gloomy  ^and  dark  as  an  arch  fiend,  the 
pirate  leader  raged  among  his  men,  urging  them  on 
with  threats  and  curses,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and 
sweeping  down  aJl  opposition  before  his  dripping  blade. 
But  Dacres,  backed  by  his  well- trained  boarders,  re- 
ceived them  oii  the  points  of  their  pikes,  with  a  cool- 
ness and  bravery  that  made  them  recoil  upon  each 
other  like  surges  from  a  rock  ribbed  coast.  Thus  the 
fight  continued  with  various  success,  till  the  attention 
of  the  buccaneers  was  arrested  by  an  unearthly  shout 
in  the  rear,  and  the  tall  figure  of  Percy  was  seen,  lay- 
ing about  him  with  whirlwind  impetuosity,  his  long 
untrimmed  hair  flying  wildly  in  the  commotion  of  the 
atmosphere,  his  features  working  with  the  madness 
that  controlled  him,  and  his  dilated  eyes  flashing  with 
a  fierce  unnatural  fire  unon  his  opponents.  All  quailed 
beforo  him.  Wherever  his  merciless  arm  fell  there  was 
an  instant  vacancy.  Although  a  score  of  cutlasses 
were  ghmcin^,  meteor-like  around  his  person,  as  if  by 
spell  he  remained  uninjured. 

At  length  his  eye  detected  the  pirate  leader.  Dash- 
ing aside  all  before  him,  with  one  bound  he  was  at  his 
side.  The  fierce  cliief  stared  in  amaxement  at  the 
sight  of  him  whom  he  supposed  many  a  leaeoe  frooi. 
the  qsot,  if  not  dead,  but  quickly  recovered  nia  stem 
and  gloomy  bearing. 

"  Monster !  where  is  she  V  shouted  Percy. 

"Ask  the  sharks!"  replied  the  captain,  lunging  at 
liim  with  his  sabre. 

These  were  his  last  words.  Percy,  quick  as  thought, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  fired  into  his  fac^l 
He  fell  heavily  to  the  deck,  and  the  combatants  closed 
around  kiim  as  tempest- waves  close  over  a  foundering 
ship! 

The  pirates,  now  that  their  leader  was  slain,  ibught 
with  less  spirit,  and  the  victory  was  soon  decided  in 
our  favor.  Sooth  to  say,  it  was  dearly  earned  5  end 
many  who  sought  the  battle  with  a  quickened  pulse, 
and  eager  for  the  strife,  were  that  evening  consigned 
to  the  waves.  Of  all  the  pirate's  crew,  consisilog  of 
nearly  a  hundred  men,  but  thirteen  remained  unbarm- 
ed.  Heavens !— what  a  ghastly  spectacle  her  dockn 
presented !  Fifty  stalwart  forms  lay  here,  stiffened  in 
death,  or  writhing  in 'the  agony  of  their  deep  wom&da, 
severed  and  mangled  In  every  way  imaginable ;  and  so 
slippery  was  the  main  deck  that  we  could  hardly  cross 
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it,  while  the  sea  all  around  us  was  died  with  the  red 
watera  of  life,  that  gushed  in  a  continuous  stream 
fiom  her  scappen. 

On  tiie  forecastle  deck,  where  the  last  desperate 
struggle  had  taken  place,  I  recognized  many  of  our 
own  crew  among  the  lifeless  heaps.  Poor  old  Ramrod, 
the  gunner,  lay  there,  with  the  black  blood  trickling 
over  his  swarthy  brow,  from  a  bullet  hole  in  his  tem- 
ple. He  had  died  wliiie  the  might  of  the  battle  was 
.yet  upon  him--and  the  fierce  scowl  which  he  darted  at 
bis  roes,  still  remained  on  his  rigid  features.  His 
hand,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  had  not  relinquish- 
ed its  firm  grasp  on  nls  cutlass,  and  Hhe  gigantic  form 
of  a  swart  pirate,  with  his  skull  cloven  <£own,  close  at 
hand,  showed  that  it  had  been  swayed  to  some  pur- 
pose. Poor  Benjamin !  I  could  have  wept  over  him. 
He  had  been  in  the  service  from  his  earliest  davs,  and 
the  scars  of  many  a  sanguinary  fight  were  visible  upon 
his  muscular  arms,  and  on  his  bronzed  and  powerful 
ehest.    My  brave  boy,  Ponto,  was  there  too.  hanging 

gle  and  wounded  over  the  britch  of  the  bow-gun. 
e  had  followed  me  when  we  boarded,  like  a  young 
tifirer  robbed  of  its  mate.  Although  faint  and  helpless 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  which  belched  at  every  heave  of 
hda  boflom,  from  a  deep  sabre-wound  in  his  shoulder, 
•Jid  which  had  completely  saturated  his  checked  shirt 
and  his  duck  pantaloons,  yet  his  firmness  was  unsha- 
ken. I  ordered  one  of  bur  men  to  take  charge  of  tiim, 
until  he  could  be  looked  to  by  the  surgeon.    "Not 

iet,"  faintly  exclaimed  the  senerous  child,  pointing  to 
lengs,  the  boatswain,  who  lay  wounded  over  a  coil  of 
the  cablci  with  three  or  four  grim  looking  buccaneers 
stretched  dead  across  his  chest,  the  blood  from  their 
wounds  streaming  into  his  fdce  and  neck — "look to 
him  first,  he  may  oe  suffocated." 

"No,  no,  youngster,"  murmured  the  hardy  Briton, 
**Pd  do  very  well  till  my  turn  comes,  if  I  had  this 
ii^ly  looking  craft  cast  ofi*  from  my  gun  deck  and  a 
can  of  water  slowed  away  in  my  cable  tier  I" 

After  the  prisoners  were  secured,  I  sought  the  cabin 
where  I  had  ordered  Ponto  to  be  carried.  It  was  a 
richly  garnished  room,  with  berth  hangings  of  crim- 
son, damask  and  amber  colored  silk,  a  eorgeous  car- 
pet from  the  looms  of  Brussels,  and  furniture  in  keep- 
ing. Opposite  the  companion-way  hung  a  superb  pic- 
ture of  the  virgin  mother  and  her  infant,  and  over  it  a 
E>!den  crucifix,  while  beneath,  on  a  rosewood  table, 
y  a  guitar,  implements  for  sketching,  and  various  ar- 
ticles for  female  employment  and  amusemen  t.  Indeed, 
one  mifht  have  supposed  himself  entering  the  boudoir 
of  a  deUcate  Spanish  belle,  rather  than  the  domicU  of 
a  lawless  rover.  This  I  remember  trom  the  glance  of 
m  moment.  My  attention  was  (hrawn  to  tho  occupants 
of  the  place. 

There  lay  my  wounded  boy,  by  the  side  of  a  silken 
sofa-couch,  his  face  buried  In  the  garments  of  a  female 
stretched  lifeless  upon  it,  and  over  them  bent  the  tall 
form  of  Percy  gazing  upon  the  group  with  a  fixed, 
vacant  stare,  which  told  that  suffering  could  wring  his 
soul  no  longer— desolation  and  madness  had  come 
upon  him.  His  attitude,  tho  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  the  low  convulsive  sobs  and  broken  mur- 
mure  of  the  boy  at  once  explained  the  scene.  The 
one  had  found  a  wile,  the  other  a  sister,  in  that  inani- 
mate form.  I  advanced  nearer,  in  hopes  that  life 
might  not  be  altogether  extinct.  The  pale,  dead  face, 
upon  which  the  mellow  radiance  of  sunset  streameo 
through  the  sky-light,  was  lovely  as  a  seraph's.  Her 
eyes  were  closed  as  if  in  sleep ;  tne  long  braids  of  her 
bright  hair  lay  undisturbed  upon  her  marble  forehead, 
and  there  was  no  appearance  of  violence,  save  where 
the  sea  sreen  silk  had  been  torn  back  from  her  bosom, 
as  if  in  her  dying  agonies,  displaying  a  dark  puncture, 
as  of  a  grape  shot  below  the  snowy  swell  of  the  throat, 
from  which  the  crimson  blood  oozed,  slowly  trickling 
down  over  her  white  and  rounded  shoulder.  She  had 
probably  been  killed  by  our  first  raking  broadside. 

*'Fire!  fire!"  shouted  a  dozen  voices  on  deck.  I 
sprang  up  the  conipanion-wav.  The  fore-hatch  had 
been  removed,  and  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  was  rol- 
ling up  from  below.  A  glance  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  no  effort  of  oure  eould  save  the  vessel,  and  prepa- 
rations were  speedily  made  to  rescue  the  wounded, 
and  abandon  her  to  her  fkte.    It  being  impossible  for 


me  to  leave  my  duty  on  deck,  I  sent  a  trusty  Hiber- 
nian to  rescue  my  helpless  bov,  and  to  inform  Percy 
of  our  dtuation.  He  retumea  with  a  rueful  counia- 
nance. 

"  Ochone !  Mr.  Hackinsack,"  said  the  tenderhearted 
fellow,  '*  it  almost  made  the  salt  wather  come  intil  my 
een,  to  see  the  poor  man  and  the  beautiful  kilt  leddy — 
ai^'  whin  I  tould  'em  as  how  the  schooner  was  bumin', 
and  would  be  blown  to  Jerico  in  a  twinklin*,  all  he 
said  was  to  give  me  a  tenible,  feroclous-llkc  scowl  and 
point  with  a  loaded  pistol  to  the  companion ;  so  I  took 
his  manln'  an'  left  'em."        , 

Two  messengers,  sent  to  take  him  away  by  force 
met  with  no  better  success. 

The  flame  was  ready  to  buret  out  on  every  side,  and 
from  each  chink  and  crevice  around  the  hatches— 
which  had  been  replaced  and  barred  down— the  smoke 
was  dartine  up  with  the  force  of  vapour  from  a  steam 
engine.  The  deck  had  become  so  heated  that  it  was 
painful  to  stand  upon  it— the  fire  was  fast  progressing 
toward  the  run  where  the  magazine  was  situated. 
Thrice  had  the  order  been  given  to  quit  the  burning 
vessel,  but  I  could  not  forsake  my  friend  without  one 
more  effort  to  rescue  him  from  the  terrible  fate  that 
awaited  him,  if  left  behind. 

He  still  held  the  loaded  pistol  In  his  hand  and  stern- 
ly forbade  my  approach.  Poor  Ponto  had  fainted  from 
grief  and  loss  of  blood,  and  lay  across  his  sister's 
body.  I  sprang  forward  and  raised  him  In  my  arms, 
reglirdless  of  the  maniac's  threats.  The  pistol  banged 
in  my  ear,  but  fortunately  the  bail  passed  over  me  as  I 
stooped,  and  I  regained  the  companion-way  without 
injury.  By  this  mne  he  had  drawn  another  from  his 
belt. 

"  Put  away  the  pistol,  and  come  with  me,"  I  urged^ 
"  the  vessel  is  on  fire  and  will  soon  be  blown  to  atoms." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  grim  stare  for  a  moment, 
then  buret  into  an  idiotic  laugh.  That  wild  laugh  is 
sUU  ringing  in  ray  brain.  "  Ha !  ha !  ha  I— Fire  7  fire  7 
hero  It  is  writhing  and  coiling !— here  herel"  dashing 
his  hand  against  nis  forehead. 

Perceiving'  that  it  was  vain  to  reason  with  his  mad- 
ness, and  fearing  for  the  life  of  the  wounded  boy  in 
myarms,  I  reluctantly  left  the  hapless  man  to  his  fate. 

The  boat  had  already  put  off  for  the  last  time,  but  I 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  them  to  return,  and  leaping 
in,  soon  reached  the  Dart  In  safety. 

The  night  set  in  wild  and  black  as  Death.  Dispart- 
ed and  ragged  masses  of  cloud  were  rushing  over  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  where  once  again  the  soaring 
moon,  and  that  same  bright  solitary  star,  would  show 
their  faces  through  the  reeling  rack,  apparently  flying 
from  the  scene  of  turmoil  and  death.  The  increasing 
wind  howled  mournfully  through  the  rigging,  and  our 
battered  hull  staggered  along  the  Inky  main,  writhing 
and  shuddering  on  the  surge,  like  a  weary,  wounded 
thing. 

We  followed  in  the  track  of  the  burning  vessel,  as 
she  fled  along  before  the  gale,  awaiting  in  breathless 
suspense  the  consummation  of  her  wild  career.  The 
black  smoke,  interfulgent  with  tortuous  tongues  of 
lurid  fire,  rolled  in  immense  volumes  over  her !— the 
red  flames  darted  up  her  masts,  along  the  spare  and 
rigging,  and  gushed  in  swirilng  sheets  from  her  ports 
andbuiwark8»  while  in  their  fierce  gleam&  the  billows 
that  ramped  and  raved  about  her,  glowed  like  a  huge 
seething  cauldron  of  molten  iron,  and  the  gloomy 
clouds  that  lowered  above  were  tinged  in  their  ragged 
bordere,  as  with  blood.  Occasionally  the  jarring  thun- 
der of  her  cannon,  as  they  became  heated  to  explosion, 
announced  to  us  the  progress  of  the  insidious  de- 
stroyer. 

But  still  a  more  thrilling  spectacle  awaited  us.  In 
the  height  of  the  conflagration,  the  hapless  Percy, 
bearing  his  dead  wife  in  his  arms,  emerged  as  it  were 
from  the  very  midst  of  the  flames,  and  took  a  stand  on 
the  companion-ivay.  So  strongly  was  the  tall,  dark 
figure  relieved  against  the  glowing  element,  that  his 
slightest  gesture  could  not  escape  our  scrutiny.  While 
with  one  arm  he  spanned  the  waist  of  the  supple 
corpse,  which  apparently  struggled  to  escape  fW>m  his 
grasp,  he  waved  the  other  on  high  as  if  exulting  in 
the  whirl  and  commotion  aroundf  him.  He  seomed. 
like  the  minister  of  some  dark  rite  of  heathenism,  pre- 
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paring  to  offer  ap  a  victim  to  the  Moloch  of  his  super- 
stition. 

At  length  arrived  the  dreadful  moment !  The  black 
hull  seemed  to  be  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  water.  A 
Tolume  of  smoke  burst  over  her  like  the  first  eruption 
from  a  volcano !  A  spire  of  fiame  shot  up  to  the  hea- 
vens, fiUine  the  firmament  with  burning  fragments, 
while  the  clouds  that  overhung  the  sea  were  torn  and 
scattered  by  the  tremendous  concussion.  'A  crash  fol- 
lowed— deepi  bellowing  boom,  as  if  the  solid  globe  had 
split  asunder! — then  all  was  darkness— dreary,  void, 
silent  as  death  I 


LETTERS  FROM  TOWN  TO  COUNTRY. 

Mess.  Editobs— I  assure  you  it  is  the  voice  of  nature 
which  has  prompted  these  letters,  and  as  Power  said, 
"  Hers  is  the  only  voice  which  nivir  towld  a  lie,"  and 
truth  is  never  out  of  place  when  not  too  prosaic.  I  am 
«ware  that  you  literary  men  look  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  the  productions  of  nameless  ones,  but  should  you 
make  an  exception  in  my  behalf,  and  accept  the  *'  with- 
in" and  open  the  door  to  a  humble  lodger,  I  should  be 
Tery  happy  to  continue  a  permanent  6ore-der  and  aid 
you  in  providing  good  entertainment.  I  pniy  you, 
however,  do  not  visit  the  sins  of  the  &ther  upon  his 
offspiing,  although  it  be  not  "  a  sinless  child."  I  am 
unknown  to  you, although  somewhat  ftmiliar  with  other 
<|uarters— this  you  may  think  egotism,  but  I  think  the 
work  of  the  brain  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  hands  (to  wit)  if  good,  use  it.  How- 
ever, if  you  kick  me  out  I  shall,  as  in  duty  bound  to 
my  superiors,  kiss  tlie  rod  and  remain-- Your  obedient 
servant,  J.  BfATTER  O'PACT. 

P.  S.— When  my  grey  goose  canters,  I  know  not 
where  to  stop^  so  your  printers  can  put  a  colon  dec,  as 
■well  as  you,  if  you  please,  a  long  period  to  my  effusions. 

J.  M.  O'P. 

My  Dear  Col.— Let  me  open  the  window.  August  is 
•hot  to  day,  and  beside,  the  people  are  returning  from 
church.  I  must  watch  them,  for  after  three  months 
seclusion  in  the  country,  one  naturally  returns  to  bus- 
tle and  activity.  A  glass  of  soda  water  has  given  me 
relief;  it  is  a  great  thing  for  authors  to  be  warmed  with 
their  subject,  but  to  be  subjected  themselves  to  other 
heat  neutralizes  all  the  good  effects  of  the  former.  I 
strolled  down  Broadway  last  evening;  it  was  quite 
full,  the  late  rains  have  given  the  residents  at  the 
Springs  too  much  wattr^  and  the  boats  down  are  as 
much  crowded,  as  those  were  who  headed  up  some 
months  ago.  For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
milliners  and  apprentices  have  held  possession  of  the 
promenade;  now  they  are  leaving  for  the  Bowery. 
Truly  we  are  republicans ;  have  we  not  a  dollar  side  to 
our  streets  and  a  sixpenny  also?— do  we  not  rather 
roast  upon  the  former  than  be  seen  loitering  in  the 
shade  upon  the  latter?  Stmnge  that  notoriety  and 
obscurity  should  be  only  one  step  from  each  other. 

I  wish  you  to  visit  Gotham  befiwe  the  ice-ci«am 
season  is  past  There  is  a  delightful  reminiscence  of 
Moorish  times  to  be  found  just  opposite  the  site  of  the 
old  Log  Cabin.  It  is  called  the  Alhambra— floor  of 
marble,  immense  canopy  of  blue,  fountain  in  the  centre, 
etc.,  etc. ;  but  you  must  see  for  yourself!  It  is  one  of 
the  things  which  keep  New  York  from  being  forgotten 
during  the  reign  of  the  dog  star.  I  stepped  in  the 
aforesaid  Moorish  pavillion  the  other  evening,  and 
while  discussing  the  merits  of  a  "Roman,"  heard  the 
foUowing  oonvei:sation :  Gent  No.  1  to  Gent  No.  2— 
•^  WiU  you,  air,  please  lift  your  chair  from  this  lady's 
»."    Gent  No.  %,  affecting  not  to  hear,  request  re- 


peated and  this  time  answered.  Gent  No.  I,  growUng 
in  a  "sotto  voce,"  "They  say  this  is  a  remnaptof 
Moorish  times — i  find  nothing  but  Booriak  mannem" 

There  is  every  prospect  of  a  splendid  theatrical  sea- 
son. Simpson,  in  Europe,  is  securing  several  stais, 
among  whom,  Macready  is  mentioned.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  so  distinguished  an  arrival,  the  princely  owners 
of  the  Park  have  been  repairing  and  refitting.  Lord 
knows  it  needed  it;  for  while  the  Arts  flourished  with- 
in, they  languished  without;  and  the  lamp  posts  seem- 
ed running  a  race  with  the  front  wall  as  to  which  would 
be  in  ruins  firet— the  amount  is  they  have  both  lost — 
lost  the  bet,  but  gained  fresh  looks.  After  all,  BlitcbeU 
is  the  man  for  me.  While  the  legtimate  drama  is 
moonstruck  by  the  stars,  we  may  as  well  have  the  best 
and  most  unique  of  the  illegitimate  which  can  be  fur- 
nished, and  MitcheU  is  the  best  furnishing  undertaker 
in  that  line.  You,  as  well  us  I,  have  enjoyed  ample 
proofs  of  his  mirth-moving  propensities,  and  there  Is 
no  need  of  expatiating  farther  upon  <*  that  score." 

How  get  you  on  with  your  gardening  opeiationsT 
Faith,  if  you  had  any  weeds  left  for  future  battle,  the 
last  rain  has  drowned  them  all.  What  an  ignomlnions 
fate  they  met,  if  such  be  the  case— drowned  in  the 
stocks,  nor  left  to  float  with  the  current.  How,  too^ 
is  our  little  squirrel,  which  I  left  you  playing  with  at 
my  last  visit?  Take  good  care  of  him— I  shot  the 
mother,  and  would  have  ended  his  career,  but  he  seem- 
ed to  throw  such  a  look  of  compassion  upon  me  that 
I  was  compelled  to  fort>ear,  and  so  we  reared  him ; 
don't  let  him  get  into  bad  company.  Keep  him  from 
the  enticements  of  that  pussy  "  Lucy  Long,"  and  the 
allurements  of  your  pointer  Cupid.  He  is  too  youngs 
depend  upon  it,  to  suffer  by  the  dart  of  the  god.  Give 
him  a  plentiful  supply  of  nuts  as  they  fall,  for  he  must 
not  suffer  in  his  confinement.  Nutting  is  a  pleasant 
task  to  any  one;  I  found  it  much  more  agreeable  than 
eating  the  fruit  as  gathered  by  foreign  hands.  He, 
however,  may  think  differenUy,  and  it  is  all  the  same 
whether  you  eat  them  or  the  squirrel— «wp<,  as  the 
school  boy  says,  yen  tiill  have  a  dyspepsia  thereafter. 

The  cool  weather  will  soon  lay  an  embargo  upon  your 
boating  excursions— never  mind,  the  memory  of  the  past 
will  supply  their  place.  Think  of  dear  Amy  Lee  (not 
the  virtuous  young  market  woman  whose  fother  went 
to  his  country  seat  at  Sing  Sing,  as  Mitchell  hath  it> 
who  always  accompanied  us  upon  the  Hudson — think 
that  you  are  still  seated  in  the  stem,  one  hand  grnspin^ 
the  rudder,  the  other  the  tender  white  liand  which 
proved  a  much  better  helm.  Think,  too,  that  I  ant 
seated  rowing  for  your  pleasure,  so  far  distant  from  the 
scene  of  your  operations  that  I  shall  Ail  to  mailL  the 
tender  pressure,  and  the  sigh  low  breathed,  and  the 
soft  love  whisper.  Ah,  my  dear  Colonel,  you  were 
dreadfully  mistaken  when  you  thought  there  were  no 
listeners.  Sly  dog  as  you  were,  your  ¥raterman  had 
better  eare  than  Cupid,  your  pointer,  and  heard  every 
word.  Never  mind,  we  are  old  friends,  and  the  secrets 
shall  lie  buried  within  the  river  which  gave  Urth  to 
them — and  it  was  that  which  gave  them  birtli.  Had 
there  been  no  moon  to  ride  in  sliver  car  over  the  rip- 
pling Hudson— no  frowning  palisades  to  Inspire  the 
romantic,  you  bachelor  timidity  would  never  have  fbmid 
reliefl  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it— the  whole 
letter  If  you  will;  don't  smoke  me,  however,  at  least 
until  we  have  met  once  more  as  Rovers  at  another 
issue— Ever  yours, 

JACOB  MATTER  CPACT. 
LoAFxas*  LonoB,  No.  — ,  August  20tb,  1843* 
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THE     ROVER. 


With  bodies  how  to  olothe  ideat,  lan^t;      And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought. 


THE  WATEE. 

■BT    ELIZABETH     OAKES     SMITH.* 

How  beautlftil  the '  water  Is ! 

Did*st  ever  think  of  it, 
When  down  It  tumblee  from  the  ^es, 

Aeiaamerryfitl 
It  jostlet,  ling  yag  an  tt  falla» 

On  all  that's  in  its  way— 

I  hear  it  dancing  cm  the  loof, 

Like  some  wild  thing  at  play. 

^18  rushing  now  adown  the  spout 

And  gushing  out  below, 
Half  frantic  in  its  joyousness, 

And  wild  In  eager  ilow. 
^The  eanh  Is  dried  and  pnrch'd  wlfli  heat, 

And  U  hath  longed  to  be 
Eeleaaed  from  out  the  aelfisb  cloud, 

To  cool  the  tbirs^  tree. 

.    It  wttShes,  rather  rudely  too, 
The  flowret's  simple  grace, 
«As  if  to  chide  the  pretty  thing 
For  dnst  upon  Its  face. 

II  sooun  the  tree  till  every  leaf 
la  free  firoB  daai  or  aialii, 

Ttiem  walii  tiU  leaf  aad  bntich  an  Mill'd, 
And  showers  them  o'er  again. 

Drop  after  drop  is  trickling  down, 

To  kiss  the  stirring  brook, 
The  water  dimples  from  beneath 

With  Hs  own  Joyoua  look ; 
Aad  thea  the  kindred  drops  embrace, 

Aad  slagiBg  on  they  go, 
.  rrafanee  beneath  the  willow «m^ 

Ajid  glad  the  Tate  bel«w. 

How  beaattfol  the  water  is! 

It  loves  to  come  at  night. 
To  make  you  wonder  in  the  mom 

To  see  the  earth  so  bright ; 
To  Had  a  yonthfhl  gloss  is  spread 

On  every  shrab  and  tree, 
.  And  flowrets  breathing  on  the  air 

Thair  •dorspure  aad  free. 

A  dainty  thing  the  water  is. 

It  loves  thfrflowvec's  eup^ 
To  nestle  'mid  the  odors  there, 

And  fill  \U  petals  up  ; 
It  hangs  its  gems  on  avery  leaf, 

Like  diamonds  in  the  bud  ; 
And  then  the  water  wins  the  smUe 

The  flowret  should  have  won. 

How  beautiful  the  water  is ! 

To  me  'lis  wondrous  fair- 
No  spot  can  ever  lonely  be, 

If  water  sparkles  there- 
It  hath  a  thoosand  tongues  of  nUrth, 

Of  grandeur,  or  delight ; 
And  every  heart  is  gladder  made 

When  water  greets  the  sight 

•Mrs.  Seba  Smiih. 
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THE  COatlETTE  AND  THE  TWO  SUITORS. 


WITH  AN  EKGBAYINa. 


BT  8BBA  SMITH. 


What  an  exquisite  piece  of  humanity  is  the  finished 
coquette!  Oh,  but  does  n't  she  te'aze  the  beaux, 
though  1 

"  I  guess  she  does,  a  few,"  said  Ichabod,  to  whom 
my  remark  was  addressed. 

Well,  is  n't  she  a  queer  thing 7  I  mean  one  of  your 
real  handsome,  bright,  brilliant,  heartless  flirts.  Is 
there  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  that  is  at  all  like 
her? 

"  I  should  n't  look  in  them  are  places,  if  I  wanted  to 
find  something  most  like  her,"  said  Ichabod,  giving 
tiia  quid  an  extra  turn  in  his  mouth. 

Should  n't  look  in  heaven  or  earth  for  her  likeness} 
Where  then,  pray,  would  you  look  1 

"  In  that  are  'tother  place,  down  below,"  sidd  Ichabod 
very  gravely. 

What  is  there  to  liken  her  to,  there? 

*'  Well,  the  very  old  feller  himself.  If  you  please," 
said  Ichabod ;  **  him  that  some  folks  call  Belzebuh." 

Ah,  now  you  are  getting  rather  too  savage,  Ichabod. 
But  how  do  you  prove  that  a  coquette  is  anything  like 
Belzebubl 

**  Because  she  goes  about  like  a  roating  lamb  seeking 
whom  she  may  devour." 

Well,  there's  no  getting  over  that  logic,  Ichabod, 
nor  round  it  neither ;  that's  a  fact.  But  is  there  no- 
thing on  earth  that  is  like  her  7 

**  Why,  yes,"  said  Ichabod ;  "  you  may  liken  her  to 
a  frolicking  boy,  if  you  please,  who  draws  a  string  about 
the  floor  among  a  flock  of  kittens.  The  kittens,  you 
know,  will  creep  up  softly  and  carefully  toward  the 
string,  and  their  eyes  will  grow  fiery,  and  their  heads 
win  turn  round  and  round,  whichever  way  the  string 
turns ;  and  when  they  fetch  a  desperate  spring  to  get 
hold  of  it,  the  boy  gives  the  string  a  whisk,  away  out 
of  their  reach,  and  then  they  turn  about  and  cry  *mew,^ 
and  are  all  ready  to  be  teazed  again." 

Capital !  Ichabod ;  your  similes  are  irresistablc.  But 
now  you  have  succeeded  so  well  on  the  earth,  and  ia 
that  other  place  down  below,  suppose  you  try  to  grow 
more  elevated,  and  see  if  you  cant  find  a  likeness  above 
too.  Say  now,  don't  a  bright-eyed,  beautiful,  languish- 
ing, fascinating  coquette  remind  you  of  the  angels  in 
heaven  7 

*'No,  not  exactly  the  angels  in  heaven,"  said  Icha- 
bod, "but  she  reminds  mc  at  the  same  time  of  the 
Saviour  in  Heaven  and  a  fallen  angel  in  that  nameless 
lower  sphere." 

How  so,  Ichabod  7  How  can  she  possibly  remind 
you  at  the  same  time  of  two  spiritual  natures  so  en- 
tirely opposite  7 

'•  Why,  ril  tell  you,"  said  Ichabod.  "When  some 
poor  bewildered  mortal  has  become  entangled  in  the 
snare  of  her  blandishments,  she  leads  the  dizzy  and 
dazzled  captive  up  into  the  high  places  of  the  afiec» 
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tioDB,  and  shows  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  her  channs, 
tempting  him  forty  days,  and  when  he  falls  down 
to  worship  her  she  turns  up  her  nose  or  laughs  in  his 
face  and  says,  get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 

Seems  to  me,  Ichabod,  that  this  is  what  I  should  call 
rather  a  mkced  metaphor. 

*' I  cant  help  that,"  said  Ichabod;  "there  'ds,  and 
you  may  call  it  what  you  are  a  mind  to." 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Miss  Laura  Matilda 
Peachblossom,  that  you  began  to  tell  me  something 
about  7  We  have  been  dealing  altogether  in  generals ; 
I  should  like  to  come  down  to  particulars  now.  De- 
tail, individuality,  Ichabod,  is  always  the  most  inte- 
resting. The  lone  sufferer  in  the  solitary  wilderness, 
sick,  wounded,  or  dying,  with  only  a  faithful  dog  per- 
haps to  watch  over  him,  and  witness  his  expiring 
struggles,  excites  our  sympathies  more  than  a  whole 
army  of  soldiers  cut  down  in  a  heap,  and  dying  by 
thousands.  That  Laura  Matilda  is  a  real  peeler  isn't 
shel 

"Peeler !"  said  Ichabod,  " I  guess  you  may  well  say 
that,  for  she  peels  the  skin  off  the  hearts  of  the  beaux 
that  flock  around  her,  as  fast  as  an  Irish  cook  would 
peel  potatoes." 

Ichabod,  you  shall  be  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  first  new  college  that  is  established.  Your  elo- 
quent illustrations  surpass  any  thing  I  ever  heard. 
But  how  is  it  that  Miss  Laura  Matilda  peels  hearts 
with  so  much  skill  and  rapidity  7 

"Well,  ru  just  teU  you,"  said  Ichabod,  "how  she 
did  up  a  couple  of  *em  last  night.  Poor  things,  how 
I  did  pity  them.  I  didn't  know  for  awhile  but  the  skin 
of  my  own  heart  would  all  peel  off  of  itself,  just  out 
of  sympathy  for  them. 

Charles  Fitzgerald  Stanley,  you  know  Charles,  call- 
ed early  in  the  evening.  Laura  was  of  course  dressed 
in  the  pink  of  the  mode ;  she  always  is  when  she  sees 
callers ;  and  she  took  her  seat  in  her  large  lolling  chair, 
pointing  Charles  to  a  seat  just  before  her.  And  if 
they  didn't  have  a  cozey  happy  time  for  about  two 
hours,  I'm  mistaken.  I  was  walking  about  in  the  next 
room  nursing  a  cold,  and  as  the  door  was  open  I 
couldn't  help  having  a  glance  occasionally  that  showed 
me  how  the  game  went  on.  She  leveled  the  whole 
arHllery  of  her  charms  upon  him  ;  flashing  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  dimpled  chin,  white  teeth,  bewitching  smiles, 
all  were  brought  to  bear,  and  all  did  execution.  And 
then  her  languishing,  confiding,  coaxing  air  did  tlie 
business  for  poor  Charles.  His  mind  was  made  up, 
he  was  in  his  kingdom  come ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  be- 
lieved in  his  very  soul  that  they  should  be  manied  in 
a  fortnight. 

Charles  had  risen  to  go,  and  was  leaning  against  the 
mantel  with  his  cane  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the 
other,  saying  a  few  more  agreeable  things  before  part- 
ing, when  the  bell  rung  and  the  servant  came  tripping 
in  to  tell  Miss  Laura  that  Mr.  Richard  Wise  hod  call- 
ed. 

Oh,  dear,  said  Laura,  is  that  stupid  fellow  here  again  7 
Why  he  was  here  last  evening,  and  staid  till  I  was  so 
tired  of  him  I  thought  I  should  have  to  tell  him  to  go. 
But  I  must  see  him  I  suppose ;  ask  him  in.  These 
remarks,  of  course,  except  the  last,  were  all  directed  to 
Charles,  and  not  the  servant. 

In  a  moment  Richard  was  ushered  in,  and  shook  hands 
with  Miss  Laura  with  a  great  deal  of  familiarity  and 
warmth.  Charies  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  apparent 
cordiality  and  warmth  of  manner  with  which  Laura 
received  Richard,  but  siill  he  set  it  down  to  the  credit 


of  her  amiable  disposition  and  her  unwillingness  to 
wound  his  feelings. 

After  a  slight  recognition  of  Charles,  who  was  stiU 
leaning  against  Um  mantel,  Richard  very  coolly  took 
his  seat  in  the  vacsnt  chair,  and  commenced  an  ani- 
mated conversation  with  Lauim,  the  wliole  of  which 
showed  that  he  felt  himself  very  much  at  liome* 
Charles  was  very  much  disgusted  at  his  conduct,  and 
looked  upon  him  with  the  most  perfect  contempt.  He 
had  almost  a  good  mind  to  insult  him  at  once  and 
make  him  leave  the  house,  as  a  particular  favor  to  his> 
adorable  Laura. 

Miss  Laura  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and 
flourishing  a  screen  before  her  face,  which  enabled  her 
to  look  at  cither  of  the  suitors,  as  she  pleased,  and  at 
the  same  time  hide  her  own  face  iirom  the  other. 
When  her  screen  was  held  so  Charies  could  not  see 
her  face,  she  would  bestow  her  most  fascinating  smiles 
and  confiding  looks  upon  Richard,  and  then  give  a 
frown  and  a  wink  the  other  way,  as  much  as  to  say  to 
Richard,  "  I  wish  that  Charies  was  in  the  East  Indies.'** 
And  then  she  would  change  the  portion  of  the  screen, 
and  converse  with  Charles,  with  such  sool^ beaming 
eyes  and  gentle  loveliness,  that  he  fairiy  believed  her 
heart  was  all  his,  and  then  her  winks  and  nods  \n  the 
other  direction  convinced  him  that  she  felt  Richard  to 
be  a  most  intolerable  bore.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
rudeness  of  the  thing  in  the  presence  of  a  lady,  he- 
would  at  once  liave  kicked  him  out  of  the  house.  At 
any  rate  he  would  not  leave  the  house  while  that  im- 
pudent intruder  remained  there. 

Almost  the  same  thoughts  were  passing  through  the 
mind  of  Richard.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  espedai 
favorite  of  Laura,  and  oonsideied  the  eonduet  of  Chsrlee 
in  loitering  there  so  long  ss  the  coolest  piece  of  impu- 
dence he  had  ever  seen. 

This  state  of  things  continued  from  half  past  ten^ 
the  time  that  Richard  came  in,  till  half  past  tweive, 
when  old  Mrs.  Peachblossom  sent  the  servant  In  to 
tell  Miss  Laura  that  her  father  wished  to  speak  with 
her.  At  this  hint,  the  two  suitors  took  their  leave,  both 
casting  heavenly  smiles  upon  Miss  Lania,  and  the 
most  awful  frowns  upon  each  other.  Laura  flirted^ 
away  to  her  room  widi  an  air  that  showed  she  didn't 
care  the  crack  of  her  £ui  for  either  of  them." 

Well,  what'll  be  the  end  of  it,  Richaid  t 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  Richard,  "  they  are- 
such  courageous,  blood  thirsty  fellows,  to  hear  before: 
to-morrow  night  that  it  had  ended  in  a  dueL" 


BEN  BLOWER'S  STORY; 
OR,  HOW  TO  BELISH  A  JULEP. 

BT  O.   F.   HOFPH AN. 

It  was  the  cholera  season  of  1634.    I  was  lost  in  m^r* 
cogitations  as  I  reclined  upon  the  settee  of  a  steaxod-, 
sipping  the  balmy  corrective  of  the  drastic  Miaalasippii 
waters,  whose   yeasty  current   foamed  around    aue. 
Methought,  as  I  looked  upon  what  many  then  coti> 
sidered  the  great  fluid  agent  of  the  pestilence  throu^l^^ 
out  the  growing  south-west— methought  a  man  mixst 
be  there,  in  that  erreasy- fumed,  over-crowded    bo^t,. 
beneath  that  scorching  sky — ^there,  where  the  ATea.t 
gloomy  river  writhed  its  turbid  way  amid  em^Wss- 
swamps  of  cypress — a  man  must  be  there,  ixk    ttuit 
desolate  wilderness,  alone— (for  that  heated,  rar^clocxi 
crowd  was  not  society,  though  it  robbed  one  of    tkie 
elevating-sense  of  solitude  in  a  scene  so  vast)— ctione- 
— anxious  and  ailing,  and  but  now  almost  coni|>lec«*W 
disheartened  by  a  long  struggle  amid  josiliog  p^o«en> 
gers  to  get  his  chance  for  a  cooling  draught  ac-    ■«  ^i^e^ 
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hui**  be  miwt,  in  short,  be  situated  exactly  as  I  was| 
to  lealise  the  fuU  and  perfect  reliahtneat  of  a  julep! 

I  had  yet  to  leam  that  J  knew  not  the  coaaummate 
opndition  of  julep  driokiag. 

There  waa  a  buz  among  the  passengers,  as  If  some 
new  event  had  turned  up  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
day.  "  Are  you  sure  that's  Tas  Flams  over  by  the 
sftiore  1"  asked  a  man  near  me,  of  one  of  the  deck- 
hands. 

"  Oertingt  manny !  I  could  tell  her  pipes  acrost  the 
Hasoura.'^  [The  name  "  Missouri'^  is  thus  generally 
pronounced  upop  the  western  waters.] 

"  And  you  will  overhaul  herl" 

"  Won't  we  though  I  I  tell  ye,  strannger,  so  sure  as 
my  name's  Ben  Blower,  that  that  last  tar  bar'l  I  hove 
in  the  furnace  has  put  jist  the  smart  chance  of  go-ahead 
into  OS  to  cut  oiTThe  Flame  from  yonder  pin^  or  send 
our  boat  to  kingdom  come." 

"The  devil r' exclaimed  a  bystander,  who,  intensely 
interested  in  the  race,  was  leaning  the  while  against 
the  partitions  of  the  boiler-room;  "I've  chosen  a  nice 
plaoe  to  see  the  fun,  near  this  infernal  powder  barrel !" 

"Not  so  bad  as  if  you  were  in  it,"  coolly  observed 
Ben  to  me,  as  the  other  walked  rapidly  away. 

"As  if  he  were  in  it  1  in  whafJ  in  the  boiler  7" 

"CQTtingl  Don't  folks  sometimes  go  into  bilers, 
manny  V* 

"  I  should  think  there'd  be  other  parts  of  the  boat 
more  comfortable." 

"  That's  right ;  poking  fun  at  me  at  once't ;  but  wait 
I4II  we  get  through  this  brush  with  the  old  Flame,  and 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  regular  fixing  scrape  that  a  man  may 
get  inta  It's  true,  too,  every  word  of  it,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Ben  Blower." 

The  hoped-for  "  race"  did  indeed,  much  to  my  per- 
sonal comfort,  prove  bnt  "a  brush ;"  and  I  lighted  a 
digar,  with  a  tolerable  assurance  of  beinff  able  to  smoke 
It  out  in  quiet  before  our  boat  could  have  another 
chance  of  testing  the  strength  of  her  boiler;  while  the 
worthy  Ben  took  up  his  story  with  that  spirit  and 
earnestness  which  is  often  called  out  mesmerically  by 
•tteniive  listening. 

"You  have  seen  the  Flame,  then,  afore,  strannger? 
Six  year  ago,  when  new  upon  the  rlKrer,  she  was  a  raal 
out  and  outer,  I  tell  ye.  I  was  at  that  time  a  hand 
aboard  of  her.  Yes,  1  belonged  to  her  at  the  time  of 
her  great  race  with  the  "Go-liar."  You've  heero, 
mayhap,  of  the  Wow-up  by  which  we  lost  ill  They 
made  a  great  fuss  about  it ;  but  it  waa  nothing  but  a 
mere  fiz  of  hot  water  after  all.  Only  the  springing  of 
a  few  rivets,  which  loosened  a  biler  plate  or  two,  and 
let  out  a  thin  spirting  upon  some  niggers  that  hadn't 
sense  enough  to  get  out  of  ihe  way.  Well,  the  "  Go- 
liar^'  took  off  our  ipaasengers,  and  we  ran  into 
SHMtoheHs  Lancttng  to  repair  damages  and  bury  the 
poor  fools  that  were  killed.  Here  we  laid  for  a  matter 
of  thirty  hours  Or  so,  and  got  things  to  rights  on  board 
far  a  bran  new  sttft.  Thers  was  some  carpenter's  work 
yet  to  be  done,  but  the  captain  said  that  that  might  be 
fijcsd  off  iist  as  well  when  we  were  under  way — ^we  had 
worked  hard— the  weather  was  sour,  and  we  needn't 
do  anything  more  jist  now— we  might  take  that  after- 
noon to  ourselves;  but  the  next  morning  he'd  get  up 
steam  bright  and  airly,  and  we'd  all  come  out  new. 
There  was  no  temperance  society  at  Smasher's  Land- 
ing, and  I  went  ashore  upon  a  lark  with  some  of  the 
hands." 

I  omit  the  worthy  Bei^amin's  adventures  upon  land, 
-aodi  despairing  of  fuUv  conveying  his  language  in  its 
original  Doric  force,  will  not  hesitate  to  give  the  rest 
of  his  singular  narrative  in  my  own  words,  save  where, 
in  a  few  instances,  I  can  recall  his  precise  phraseology, 
which  the  reader  will  easily  recognize. 

"  The  night  was  raw  and  sleety  when  I  regained  the 
deck  of  our  boat.  The  officers,  instead  of  leaving  a 
watch  above,  had  closed  up  everything,  and  shut  them- 
selves in  the  cabin.  The  fire-room  only  waa  open. 
The  boards  dashed  from  the  outside  by  the  explosion, 
iiad  not  yet  been  replsced.  The  floor  of  the  room  was 
wet,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  corner  which  aflbrded  a 
shelter  from  the  driving  storm.  I  was  about  leaving 
the  room,  resigned  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  now 
bent  only  upon  getting  under  the  lee  of  some  bulkhead 
;that  would  protect  me  against  the  wind.    In  passing 


out,  I  kepi  my  arms  stretched  forward  to  ieel  my  way 
in  the  dark,  but  my  feet  came  in  contact  with  a  heavy 
iron  lid;  I  stumbled,  and.  as  I  fell,  struck  one  of  my 
hands  into  the  '  manhole,^  (I  think  this  was  the  name 
he  gave  to  the  oval- shaped  opening  in  the  head  of  the 
boiler,)  through  which  the  smith  had  entered  to  make 
his  repaire.  I  fell  with  my  arm  thrust  so  far  into  the 
aperture  that  I  received  a  pretty  smart  bk)w  in  the  fece 
as  it  came  In  contact  with  the  head  of  the  boiler,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  drag  my  body  after  it  the  moment  I 
recovered  from  this  stunning  effect  and  ascertained  my 
whereabouts.  In  a  word,  f  crept  into  the  boiler,  re- 
solved to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  there.  The  place 
was  dry  and  sheltered.  Had  my  bed  been  softer,  I 
would  have  had  all  thai  man  could  desire;  as  it  was,  I 
slept,  and  slept  soundly. 

"I  should  mention,  though,  that,  before  closing  my 
eyes,  I  several  times  shifted  my  position.  I  had  gone 
furst  to  the  farther  end  of  the  boiler,  then  again  I  had. 
crawled  back  to  the  manhole,  to  put  ray  hand  out  and 
feel  that  it  was  really  still  open.  The  warmest  place 
was  at  the  farther  end,  where  I  finally  established  my- 
self, snd  that  I  knew  from  the  first.  It  was  foolish  In 
me  to  think  that  the  opening  through  which  I  had  just 
entered  could  be  closed  without  my  hearing  it,  and 
that,  too,  when  no  one  was  astir  but  myself;  but  the 
blow  on  the  side  of  my  face  made  me  a  little  nervous, 
perhaps ;  besides,  I  never  could  bear  to  be  shut  up  in 
any  place— it  always  gives  a  wild-like  feeling  about  the 
head.  You  may  laugh,  strannger,  but  I  believe  I  should 
suffocate  in  an  empty  church,  if  I  once  felt  that  I  waa 
so  shut  up  in  it  that  I  could  not  get  ont  I  have  met 
men  afore  now  just  like  me,  or  worse  rather— much 
worse.  Men  that  it  made  sort  of  furious  to  be  tied 
down  to  anythinff,  yet  so  soft-like  and  contradictory 
in  their  natures  that  you  mifht  lead  them  anywhere, 
so  long  as  they  didn't  feel  the  string.  Strannger,  it 
takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world  1  and  we  may 
have  a  good  many  of  the  worst  kind  of  white  men  here 
oat  wesL  But  I  have  seen  folks  upon  the  river — quiet 
looking  chaps,  too,  as  ever  you  see — who  were  so 
teetotuly  carankterankUrcus  that  they'd  shoot  the 
doctor  who'd  tell  them  they  couldn't  live  when  ailing, 
and  make  a  die  of  it,  just  out  of  spite,  when  told  they 
musi  get  well  Yes,  fellows  as  fond  of  the  good  things 
of  earth  as  you  or  I,  yet  who'd  rush  like  mad  right 
over  the  ganc-plsnk  of  life,  if  once  brought  to  believe 
that  they  nad  to  stay  in  this  world  whether  they  want- 
ed to  leave  it  or  not.  Thunder  and  beesl  if  such  a 
fellow  as  that  had  heard  the  cocks  crow  as  I  didr* 
awakened  to  find  darkness  about  him — darkness  so 
thick  you  might  cut  it  with  a  knife— heard  other  sounds, 
too,  to  tell  that  it  was  morning,  and,  scrambling  to 
fumble  for  that  manhole,  found  it,  too,  black— closed — 
black  and  even  as  the  rest  of  the  iron  coffin  around 
him — closed,  with  not  a  rivet-hole  to  let  God's  light 
and  air  In — why — why,  he'd  'a  swounded  right  dowK 
on  the  spot,  ss  I  did,  and  I  ain't  ashamed  to  own  It  to 
no  white  man." 

The  biff  drops  actually  stood  upon  the  poor  fellow's 
brow  as  ne  now  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  recital  of 
his  terrible  story.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  rough 
features,  and  resumed  it  with  less  agitation  of  manner. 

"  How  long  I  may  have  remained  there  senseless,  t 
don't  kwon.  The  doctors  have  since  told  me  it  must 
have  been  a  sort  of  fit— more  like  an  apoplexy  than  a 
swoon,  for  the  attack  finally  passed  off^in  sleep— Yes, 
I  slept,  I  know  ifuUf  for  I  dreamed — dreamed  a  heap 
o'  things  afore  I  awoke ;  there  is  but  one  dream,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  recall  distinctly, 
and  that  must  have  come  on  shortly  before  I  recovered 
m y  consciousness.  BIy  resting-place  through  the  night 
had  been,  as  I  have  told  you,  at  the  far  end  o{  the 
boiler.  Well,  I  now  dreamed  that  the  manhole,  was 
still  open — and,  what  seems  curious,  rather  than 
laughoole,  if  you  take  it  in  connexion  with  other  things, 
I  fancied  that  my  legs  had  been  so  stretched  in  the 
long  walk  I  had  taken  the  evening  before,  that  they 
now  reached  the  whole  leogth  of  the  boiler,  and  ex- 
tended through  the  opening. 

"  At  first  (m  my  dreaming  reflections)  it  was  a  com- 
fortable thought  that  no  one  could  now  shut  up  the 
manhole  without  awakening  me.  But  soon  it  seemed 
as  if  my  feet,  which  were  on  the  outside,  were  beoom- 
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ty,  each  had  her  band  of  adherents,  and  each  too  had 
her  iavorlte  heib,  that  must  be  administered  in  all  ca- 
ses, regidnfless  of  the  nature  of  the  conq>laint.  Mrs. 
Martin  rested  her  claims  to  distinction  on  hyssop, 
while  thorough-wort  supported  that  of  the  Widow 
Bytes.  A  warm  and  hardly  decorous  discussion  took 
place  between  these  rival  powers,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  Mr.  TtttUe,  and  to  the  agony  of  his  wife.  The 
anxiety  of  the  latter,  however,  soon  predominated  over 
her  reverence  for  these  learned  professors ;  and,  fearful 
that  ere  they  had  agreed  upon  a  remedy  there  would  be 
no  patient  to  receive  it,  she  dispatched  a  messenger  in 
all  naste  for  Doctor  Snaggs. 

And  she  had  good  erounds  for  alarm,  for  Tuttle's 
skin  was- to  the  touch  ake  that  ignited  coal,  which  the 
learned  call  Anthracite.  It  was  as  if  the  heat  of  all 
the  flip  he  had  ever  drank  were  now  concentrated  and 

f^lowinff  upon  his  husky  skin,  without  one  particle  of 
ts  moisture.  To  add  to  her  feara,  he  began  to  fancv 
himself  in  the  bar*room  of  the  Mug  and  Poker.  **  A 
second  mug.  landlord!**  he  exclaimed,  "  give  it  a  good 
aizzle  and  charge  it  to  FiUebrown !"  At  another  mo- 
ment, he  would  break  out  with  a  few  bara  of  his  An- 
them, and  then  threaten  to  annihilate  Tarbox  with  his 
own  fiddle. 

CHAPTBS  ni. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere  Doctor  Sni^^  made 
his  appearance.  As  he  entered  the  room  his  step  was 
slow  and  measured,  as  a  Doctor's  step  of  right  oufht 
to  be;  and,  without  uttering  a  syllabi^  he  approached 
and  fixed  his  eye  stedfastiy  upon  the  patient.  At 
length  he  enquired,  "  what  is  the  state  of  the  viscera, 
Master  Tuttle?'* 

"If  Bbeflat,  Mi  is  on  E." 

"Ha!  enaUc,''  said  the  Doctor,  "I  must  contrive 
somehow  to  get  a  peep  at  his  tongue.*' 

At  this  Master  TutUe  started  up,  and  having  sound- 
fid  the  pitchy  he  sung  in  a  loud  voice 

"Bad  I  the  toogoss of  Gfeeks  sad  Jewsr* 

At  the  second  line  he  stopped  suddenly ;  then  mut- 
tered as  he  sunk  upon  his  pniow.  "  no  matter  no  mat- 
ter, I  have  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  egad !  kowrll  gabble 
with  Virffll  In  the  Elysian  fields." 

Immematelv  Dr.  Snaggs  seixed  the  patient's  wrist 
with  one  hand ;  and  resting'  his  chin  upon  the  large 
cane  which  he  held  in  the  other,  he  cast  his  eye  up- 
ward. There  was  a  deathlike  stillness.  Mrs.  Tutue 
ceased  bathing  herhusband's  temples,  and  watched  the 
Doctor  with  an  anxious  look :  and  even  between  the 
rivals,  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostiUties,  so  great  was 
their  solicitude  to  learn  the  result  of  the  Doctor's  ex-  ^ 
funination.  While  thus  observing  him,  they  noticed  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  lips,  and  then  an  ominous 
■hake  of  the  head,  which  expressed  stronger  than 
words,  the  perilous  situation  of  the  patient.  "« Wiry," 
at  length  be  uttered,  !'  wiry,  wiry !"  and  then  turninsr 
toward  Tuttle,  he  asked.  *^dent  yon  know  me  ?" 

"  Know  thee !  that  I  do.  Thou  hast  been  murdering 
mr  Anthem  with  a  pumpkin  vine,  and  it  Is  a  States 
Prison  matter-scarcer,  carceris  as  I  say  to  my  scho- 
lars." 

"  Alarmingly  out  V*  exdaimed  Snaggs ;  "astonishing 
aberration  I  I  should  have  been  call^  sooner.  At  this 
late  period,  I  hardly  feel  willing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility. It  is  a  critical  case  Mra.  Martin.  It  is  a  critical 
«ase  Mrs.  Byles." 

Both  ladles  nodded  assent 

"It  is  by  all  means  expedient,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
"  that  we  retire  immediately  for  consultation.  Perhaps 
by  our  united  efibrts,  we  may  yet  replace  the  band  upon 
the  wheel." 

"Do  yon  think  it's  off.  Doctor?"  enquirad  Mrs. 
Martin. 

"Oflrl  Why  I  hear  the  whiz.  The  wheel  moves 
with  so  much  velocity,  that  even  now  the  gudgeon 
would  bum  your  hand."*' 

"Oractous!"  said  the  widow,  "he  wfll  be  all  of  a 
torch." 

Dr.  Snaggs  now  led  the  wsy  to  an  adjoining  room, 
and  the  medical  trio  prepared,  with  closed  doors,  to 
InvestiMte  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  to  devise 
It  posttble,  some  mode  of  removing  it. 


The  only  furniture  in  this  aiwrtmenl,  conatoted  oC 
two  trunks  and  an  arm  chair.  This  last  was  appro- 
priated bv  the  Doctor  to  his  own  use;  and  having 
crossed  his  lenL  he  again  elevated  the  cane,  till  it  came 
in  contact  mtn  his  chka.  This  was  his  invariable 
practice,  when  it  became  necessary  to  exert  some  o£ 
the  higher  faculties ;  as  if  the  neck  were  too  feeble  /or 
the  ponderous  thoughts  about  to  be  conjured  up,  unless 
strengthened  by  this  additional  prop.  The  trunks  were 
placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  arm  chair,  and  so 
arranged  that  each  formed  an  obtuse  anfle  with  its 
thus  affording  a  convenient  seat  for  the  ladies. 

"There  is  one  thln&  Doctor,'*  said  Mrs.  Blartln, 
"that  I  can  tell  you  beforehand;  and  that  is,  I  shall 
never  consent  that  Master  Tuttle  take  markeny—it's 
an  awful  poison." 

"O  Doctor  Snaggs  never  gives  any  outlandish 
drugs,"  rejoined  the  widow.  "Be  always bes^  with 
bleeding."  Now  this  was  the  fact,  and  hadhe  been 
firat  in  attendance,  he  would  have  practiced  as  usual, 
and  perhaps  in  this  instance  with  some  beneficial  result. 
But  W was  piqued  on  finding  that  Mrs.  Tuttle  had  first 
sent  for  such  "  old  geese  "  as  he  called  them;  and  hav- 
ing some  doubts  of  the  patient's  recovery,  he  deemed 
it  safer  for  bis  reputation  to  leave  him  to  their  caze. 

"  Doctor,  did  vou  hear  the  widow  Byles  1"  resumed 
Mrs,  Martin.    "She  says  you  are  always  for  bleeding.' ' 

*'On]y  in  the  incipient  stages  Mrs.  Martin—- before  I 
hear  the  whiz  of  the  internal  wheel  that  I  spoke  oC 
Take  the  patient  at  that  moment,  and  a  dash  at  the 
temporal  artery  replaces  the  band.  But  I  fear  Abis  is 
now  too  late;  and  besides  you  have  probably  done 
evervthing  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  put  the 
machine  again  In  order." 

"We  have  done  nothing,"  said  Mra.  Marthi,  "abso- 
lutely nothing— I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  But  the 
widow  Byles  was  so  opposed  to  anything  Ukely  to" — 

"Opposed!"  cried  the  widow,  "how  can  you  any 
so!  Did'nt  I  advise  a  dose  of  thoroughwort,  the  mo- 
ment I  entered?" 

"  Think  oi  that  Doctor  Snacga,"  rejoined  MrB.Mar- 
dn ;  "  now  was  there  evert  Only  think  of  tboroiiurii- 
wort,  when  hyssop  has  so  much  more  vartue  in  iL^ 

"  Dr.  Snaggs,^'  vociferated  the  widow,  "  Isn't 
thoroughwort  a  ereat  deal  more  sarching?" 

"  Mra.  Byles,  it  is  a  most  excellent  ierbiifuge— it  la 
like  oiling  the  gudgeon." 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  widow  triumphantly. 

*'Dr.  Snaggs,"  demanded  her  rival,  "whatdoyoa 
think  of  hyssop  7" 

"Mra.  Martin,  it  is  a  most  excellent  febiifug;e-4t  is 
like  oiling  the  gudgeon." 

"  There !  I  knew  so.  And  now  Doctor  which  would 
you  give  In  Master  Tuttle's  case  7" 

The  Doctor  hesitated  alitde  and  pressed  harder  upon 
the  cane.  He  was  aware  that  each  had  her  advocates 
—that  there  were  Byllies  and  Martlnltes.  He  was 
aware,  too,  that  no  physician  could  pracdce  in  1U)bv- 
ville  with  any  hope  ot  success,  unless  patronised  by 
each  of  the  contending  powera.  He  had  some  iaint 
recollection,  moreover,  or  having  read  about  a  oertala 
ScyUa  and  Charybdis.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ^ving  a 
direct  answer,  he  began  to  expatiate  on  tne  virtues  oC 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  then  endeavored  to  change 
the  subject  by  alluding  to  the  epidemic  at  the  Lower 
Comer. 

But  Mra.  Martin  was  not  to  be  eluded  so  easily. 
She  had  the  oi^an  of  perecverance,  and  brought  him 
beck  to  the  question  at  issue. 

"WeU,"  said  the  Doctor;  "  medical  writen  afifirm, 
and  here  I  certainly  agree  with  them,  that  in  afiectiona 
of  the  cerebrum,  they  should  give  freely  of  hyssop.** 

"There  I"  screamed  Mra.  Martin. 

"But,"  continued  he,  "in  aflectlons  of  the  cere- 
bellum, they  should  give  freely  of  thoroughwort,** 

" There !'^  ehoutcdher rival. 

"But  In  the  case  of  Master  Tuttle,  as  disease  ap- 
peara  to  be  sested  in  both  organs.  I— I — should  p^parc 
a  decocdon  of  both  herbs,  and  either  mix,  or  minister 
alternate  doses." 

As  he  concluded,  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  the  direction. 
of  Mra.  Martin,  and  then  back  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  widow  Byles.  He  saw  at  a  glance,  that  his 
opinion  was  satisfactoiy  to  all  concerned— that  he 
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mIb;  aod  MsoWed  on  keeping  ao,  he  puJJed  out  his 
watch,  started  up  as  he  noticed  the  hour,  and  remark- 
ed, Uiat  the  situation  of  a  distant  patient  rendered  bis 
immediate  departure  necessary.  "  I  have  this  to  con- 
sole me,"  he  added,  as  he  closed  the  door ;  "  I  couldn't 
possiUy  leave  Master  Tuttle  In  safer  hands.'* 

"What  a  treasure  we  have  In  Dr,  Snaggs,"  said 
Urs.  Manin. 

"  A  real  treasure,"  xesponded  the  widow. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

Notwithstanding  the  oombiiied  virtues  of  hyssop  and 
thovnighwort,  MasterTuttle'B  oerebai  ezcitement  eon- 
tinned  fiM*  aevend  days  after  the  ooneultntion,  when  it 
was  followed  hyeuch  complete  exhaustion,  that  theab> 
dominal  regions  became  torpid,  and  the  Chorister  him- 
eelf,  with  returning  conacieusnees,  was  convinced,  that 
his  days  were  nambered. 

"My  dear,"  said  he  to  his  distreseed  wife  who  had 
remained  eonstantly  by  his  conch  dating  hia  illness, 
"  my  ctear,  I  am  apiHroacfaing  my  finale^  and  that  speed- 
Hj-^^morUunUf  mwiiura,  fftori/urufn,  as  I  say  to  my 
seiiolarB.  But  I  shall  leave  you  with  our  good  Parson 
hers,  in  whom  you  will  always  find  a  ftiend  and  ad- 
yhmr,  Paiaoe,  be  kind  to  DoUy  for  my  nke.  To  be 
-sue,  ahe  and  I  have  notnlweys  Ibrmed  a  perfect  chord, 
and  on  tlie  whole  I  am  glad  of  it.  Adissonnance,  now 
and  then,  is  according  to  the  prindplee  of  the  art— it 
heightens  the  effect.  A  matiimonal  duet,  Parson, 
made  iq»  altogether  of  thirds  and  fifths  would  be  as 
insipid  as  small  beer.  Now,  DoUy  furnished  an  occn* 
sUmal  seventh." 

Foor  Mrs.  Tttttle  knew  nothing  of  music,  but  she  fell 
that  his  expreesfons  were  those  of  kindness,  and  she 
40hbed  audibly. 

"Master  Tuttle,"  replied  the  Parson,  "as  it  regards 

four  wife,  I  shall  endeavor  to  imitate  your  example, 
n  that  respect,  and  I  trust  in  moat  others,  you  have 
the  consolatory  refieetion  of  having  discharged  your 
4nty." 

"  I  have  always  endeavored  to,"  responded  Tuttle. 
^*i  think,  Parson,  you  always  found  me  in  the  ^ery 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  Fa«t  and  Thinksgiving  Day." 

"Always," 

"And in  selecting  the  tune,  you  always  found  me 
ndapting  the  sottnd  to  the  sentiment." 

"  Always." 

"  Yes,  Parson  Brisffs ;  no  man  can  say  that  when 
you  gave  out  your  oM  fevorite, 

Naked  as  Aob  the  eartk  we  oea»e, 

I  ever  tried  it  in  Majesty  or  Sherburne.  Yes,  I  believe 
I  can  say,  that  In  psalmody  I  am  at  home — domxuy 
dwwUA  v*l  domi,  as  I  say .  to  in{r  scholara.  Poor  feUows'l 
how  they  will  miss  me  in  the  Classics." 

"  f  hey  will,  indeed}  Master  TntUe  {  bat  give  yourself 
no  uneasiness  on  their  account.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
find  one  who  will  be  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  who  will 
water  the  seed  you  planted." 

"  But  who  can  fill  my  f^ace  in  the  Choir;' and  what 
will  be  said  o(  the  Dedication,  if  they  should  foil  in  the 
Anthiem.  Ah !  Parson ;  au  awful  responsibility  rests 
-on  the  Chorister  upon  that  day.  But  why  lament, 
when  I  myself  shall  hear  such  glorious  sounds— when 
I  shall  be  with  Tubal  Cain,  and  David,  and  Asaph,  and 
Handel,  and  Billings,  and  Maxim." 

"  I  trust,"  rejoined  his  friend,  "  that  you  will  be  where 
^he  weary  are  at  rest." 

"  Rest  1  rest !"  cried  Tuttle  j  "  that  reminds  roe  of  the 
Anthem.  There  are  fifteen  bars  rest  in  the  part  assigned 
to  Captain  Tarboz.  and  he  will  be  sawing  away,  and 
upon  the  wrong  chord,  too.  There  must  be  another 
rehearsal,  and  it  must  be  here,  under  my  direction." 

"  Husband,  you  must  not  think  of  it.  You  are  too 
weak  for  such  a  trial,  and  you  need  repose." 

"  Wife,  my  fame  rests  upon  that  Anthem.  Do  you 
think  I  could  rest  in  my  grave  while  Torbox  was 
^rindinff  ad  libitum?  Ah!  here's  Dr.  Snaffgs.  Tell 
me  if  STocumb  has  arrived  yet.  Why  tarry  the  wheels 
of  his  chariot,  when  not  only  the  alto,  but  the  viol 
must  devolve  on  him." 

"He  is  below,"  said  Snaggs.  but  as  you  needed  a 
little  Quiet,  I  thought  it  best  that  he  should  remain 
there." 


"  You  did,  hey !  and  this  you  call  smoothing  my  dying 
^low  1— ^m/vmar,  ptUvinans,  as  I  say  to  my  schohura. 
Doctor,  1  must  have  another  drill  on  the  Anthem ;  I 
owe  it  to  the  name  of  Tuttle.  I  will  have  another 
drill ;  so  get  your  instrument,  and  bring  here  Captain 
Tarbox,  and  Snoodles,  and  the  Chohr. 

It  waa  in  vain  that  Doctor  Snaffirs  remonstrated, 
that  the  Parson  entreated,  that  Mrs.  Tuttle  wept.  On 
this  point  he  was  obstinate,  and  was  in  such  distress 
at  their  reluctance  to  gratify  him,  that  it  was  at  last 
deemed  advisable  to  call  them  in. 

"Now,  raise  me  up,"  exclaimed  the  Chorister, 
"  when  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  who  had  been 
a  long  time  in  assembling,  and  still  longer  in  the  en- 
deavor to  get  in  tune,  at  lajst  made  their  appearance, 
followed  by  a  number  of  the  Choir." 

"  Joe  Slocurab.  this  is  kind  "  said  he,  as  he  attempted 
to  grasp  his  hand.  "  I  have  had  you  constantly  in  my 
mind's  eye,  ever  since  our  meeting  at  the  Mug  and 
Poker.  Alas  1  there  we  shall  meet  no  more ;  but  on 
your  return,  I  charge  you  to  lake  one  mug  to  the 
memory  of  Tuttle— andf  Joe,  mind  and  tell  the  Major 
to  give  ner  a  good  bead.  And  now  my  friends,  as  the 
time  is  short  Let  us  sound.  There,  Captain  Tarbox, 
you  are  too  flat— another  turn  on  the  A— there.  And 
Captain  Tarbox,  bear  in  mind,  that,  on  the  passage 
*  we  will  go  '  you  have  fifteen  bars'  rest" 

"  Ay,  ay,'*  said  Tarbox,  "  I  am  to  ground  on  thebafr." 

And  now,"  resumed  the  Chorister,  "  let  us  commence 
the  symphony ;  lar^o  tt  qfcluoso. 

This,  together  with  the  duel  and  trio,  was  then  ex- 
ecuted with  tolerable  correctness,  and  had  a  sensible 
efiect  on  Master  Tuttle.  It  seemed  to  reanimate  him, 
for  Ids  eye  exhibited  an  uncommon  lustre,  and  his 
head,  at  the  commencement  of  each  bar,  moved  re- 
gularly forward,  like  that  of  the  Chinese  Mandarin  of 
the  toy  shop. 

"  Dtdct  tt  pia,^^  continued  he,  "  as  Slocumb  was  pre- 
pariiijg  to  sing  his  alto  solo.  The  words  were,  *  peace 
be  within  these  walls;'  and  although  his  manner  was 
dhectly  the  reverse  of  that  suggested  by  Tuttle,  and 
with  a  twang  exceedingly  nasal|yet  such  was  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  time,  that  he  drew  from  the  composer  an 
approving  nod." 

"Friends,"  said  the  latter,  "you  have  done  well. 
But  recollect,  that  we  are  now  to  begin  the  chorus — the 
grand  chorus,  without  which  the  rest  is  nothing,  and 
upon  which  my  fame  as  a  composer  must  float  down 
to  posterity.  Don't  forget  to  bcain  with  the  rising 
beat,  and  especially  to  bear  lively  upon  the  parts. 

Commence— good— forte— excellent lively   upon 

the  parts plenteousness,  pie enteousness 

within  thy  palaces— lively ! lively! hallelu " 

there  was  an  unearihly  shriek — ^he  fell  backward,  with 
his  lips  quivering  as  If  struggling  to  prolong  the  shout 
—his  uplifted  arm  dropped  powerless,  and— Tuttle  was  • 
no  more. 

Portland,  Mairu, 


A  TALE  OF  BOSTON  IN  OLDEN  TIME. 

Bat  who  art  thotl, 
With  the  shadowy  lock*  o'er  thy  piiW  yx>ai)f  brow, 
And  the  Worid  of  dreamy  gloom  that  fKes 
In  the  mutjr  depth  of  thy  eoA  dark  eytt ! 
Thou  hast  loved,  fnlr  girl— choe  hast  loved  too  well— 
Thou  art  moil rninf  no«v  o'er  a  broken  spell — 
liiou  hast  poured  thy  heart's  rich  treasures  forth, 
Aod  art  unrepaid  for  thy  pricelcas  worth. 

Hkvans. 

In  a  retired  avenue  in  the  rear  of  Washlneton  street, 
and  near  the  ever  to  be  remembered  "  Old  South,'' 
stands  a  venerable  pile,  surmounted  by  the  uncooth 
figure  of  a  grim  son  of  the  forest,  yet  known  as  the 
Province  House.  This  building  was  once  the  gay  head 
quarters  of  the  Commander-m-Chicf  of  England's 
colonial  troops.  Yes,  that  antique  relic  of  a  departed 
age,  where  now  the  busy  and  important  "  clt"  resorts 
to  er^oy  his  "  Havanah,"  and  recruit  his  temporal  man 
with  li/e's  luxuries,  waa  in  olden  time,  the  proud  court 
of  a  king's  military  embassador. 

Some  six  monihs  after  the  incidents  preceeding, 
were  seated  round  a  table  in  this  mansion,  a  few  gay 
young  officers  of  the  English  anny.    Mirth  and  hilarity 
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seemed  to  reign  trinmphant.    Among  the  number  not 

the  least  conspicaous,  sat  Lord  Arihar  B ;  and  if 

the  **  human  &ce  divine"  be  an  index  of  the  heart,  he 
would  have  been  pronounced  the  happiest  one  of  the 
group. 

"My  Lord  of  B ,"  said  young  Col.  G.,  a  conceited 

and  good  humored  officer,  '*  what  a  lucky  dog  are  yon  I 
And  then  the  mortification  and  envy  you  have  caused 
a  score  of  othen  by  your  good  fortune.  Pon  honor,  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  attempting  an  assault  upon 
her  myself.  A  lovely  wife— and  what  is  better,  a  plum 
by  the  way  of  settlement  on  your  maniage---a  fine 

frospeet  for  a  king's  officer  in  the  cursed  Yankee  land, 
wish  to  heaven  there  was  another  wealthy  and  beau> 
tifiil  loyal  nymph  hereabouts.  I  would  make  her  hap- 
py, as  I  live,  for  we  have  nothing  else  to  lay  seige  to  at 
present."  A  roar  of  merriment ToUowed  the  colonel's 
confident  speech. 

**My  gallant  colonel,"  said  a  more  mve  rfMyrr,  '*I 
fear  you  wUl  never  succeed  in  your  feminine  sieges. 
You  always  get  the  lucre  foremost  in  the  articles  of 
war.  Beneve  me  you  will  never  gain  a  damsers  heart 
by  counting  her  daddy's  breeches  pocket." 

"  Dont  be  too  hard,  my  good  m^or ;  my  mind  wan- 
ders to  that  which  is  most  needed.  These  Yankee 
aharperscan  drain  British  purses,  even  though  they 
excel  in  nothing  else.  But  let  us  arop  this,  and  drink 
to  the  fair  Miss  L ,  and  our  Lord  Arthur,  not  for- 
getting the  approaching  festivity,  which  thank  heaven, 
will  be  one  bright  spot  in  our  career." 

We  leave  this  merry  company,  and  return  to  the 

quarters  of  Lord  B .    Seated  on  a  couch  in  his 

apartment  is  the  youthfhl  messenger,  Eugene.  But 
how  changed  since  the  eventful  night  of  his  arrival ! 
A  few  months  of  deep  corroding  aneuish  had  wrought 
a  fearful  contrast  in  his  form:  The  jetty  and  short 
curling  hair  is  thrown  aside,  and  from  the  fair  brow 
flow  luxuriant  locks  of  beautiful  auburn.  The  flashing, 
tearful  eyes,  the  flushing  cheeks,  the  firmly  closed ilps 
and  heaving  bosom  reveal  to  the  reader  the  ardent, 
devoted  lady  Julia.  Near  at  hand  stands  regarding  her 
with  respectful  look,  the  valet  Ralph.  After  a  long  and 
agonizing  indulgence  in  her  woe,  the  lady  raised  her 
head  and  spoke :  "For  this  painful  confirmation  of  my 
suspicions  1  thank  thee,  my  kind  Ralph.  Now  that 
his  falsehood  is  truly  unmasked— now  (hat  I  feel  he 
Ins  filled  my  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  brim— I  will  wit- 
ness wkh  my  own  eyes  these  blasting  events  to  mv 
own  young  hopes.  O,  Ralph,  what  have  I  not  sacri- 
ficed for  tms  man !— this  base  hearted  monster !  Have  I 
not  sufifered  exile  from  my  native  land,  and  passed  even 
the  bounds  of  my  sex  to  behold  his  smile— to  breath 
the  same  air  that  is  charmed  by  his  presence  1  Have 
I  not  sacrificed  home,  fiiends,  comfort,  perhaps  my  own 
proud  name,  for  this  false  wretch? 

'*  True,  madam.  But  cannot  your  fblgned  report  of 
lota  of  fortune,  and  your  great  dlstanoo^the  long 
period  since  his  leaving  England— be  some  atonement 
for  his  master's  untrutti" 

*<  No.  Ralph,  this  will  not  atone  for  wionga  like  mine. 
It  was  but  a  fboliih  temantlc  whim  of  mlae  to  witness 
its  effisct  on  him  ;  for  this  I  bore  to  him  my  own  letters, 
and  oh !  the  love  and  devotion  he  showed  on  niy  thhraty 
•piiit  on  that  night  of  our  meeting.  Little  knew  he 
who  listened  and  feasted  on  bis  very  word.  Had  the 
fond  delnsloB  of  that  night  existed  unbroken  for  one 
abort  week,  how  gladly  would  I  have  thrown  off  all 
disguise  and  surrendered  myseU;  my  fortune,  and  my 
whole  soul  to  him.  But  to  be  thus  cast  oflf,  slighted 
and  forgotten  I  Shall  the  last  of  my  proud  and  ancient 
line  be  thrown  aside  by  him  who  once  thoneht,  lived  and 
breathed  but  in  my  presence,  and  all  this  for  an  ac- 
quaintance of  an  hour  1  No  Ralph,  I  have  fed  upon  his 
bounty  like  a  dog,  and  of  late  his  very  brute  has  had 
more  smiles  and  looks  than  the  neglected  and  despised 
Eugene.  But  I  have  passed  the  txiunds  of  maiden 
honor,  from  shame  and  an  insulted  spirit  there  is  no 
retreat.  There  yet  remains  revenge— revenge  such  as 
woman's  wrongs  and  woman's  heart  can  only  dream ! 
My  kind  Ralph  you  have  been  feithful  to  me ;  be  silent 
yet  and  leave."  Another  flood  of  scalding  tears  burst 
irom  her  wild  and  flashing  eycBy  and  sne  bent  her 
I  chinff  head  upon  the  couch  in  silent  a^ny. 

Bright  and  joyous  was  the  festival  scene  on  the  night 


destined  for  the  marriage  of  Lord  Arthnr  B.,  and  the 
lovely  Miss  H.  Her  fethei's  mansion  was  filled  with 
fair  ladies  and  gay  officers  of  the  king,  "  and  the  bright 
lamp  shone  o'er  bright  women  and  brave  men."  Sweet 
music  filled  the  hall,  and  proud  figures,  clad  in  scaiiet 
and  gold,  blended  with  those  of  virgin  whiteness, 
ffirted  through  the  mazy  figures  of  the  giddy  dsnee. 
All  present  appeared  joyful  and  light-heai^  save  one. 
In  the  deep  recess  of  a  window  stood  a  pale  boy.  An 
unnatural  brightness  beamed  from  his  dark  eyes;,  ret 
he  seemed  not  to  note  the  gaiety  before  tiim.  The 
guahhig  nwlody  that  Hosted  through  the  bdUint  apart- 
ment, and  the  tinflfang  hu^  of  youth,  fell  not  in  gled- 
nass  on  his  ear.  Thm  wis  no  reom  for  these  briglfeit 
joys  within  the  hoisting  hssrt  of  thst  fone  bef. 


ne  hour  for  tlie  eeramonydiew  near,  bnt  wliarssw 
the  happy  belafs  for  wlwm  ttiisfesttvsl  circle  is  gsthst^ 
edt    Inaseclodedaihorof  the  gsidensata  yeadrfnl 


cos^  eonversbif  in  s  low  and  eonfidendai  tone :  and 
hew  asany  bUsafu  dnsms  of  tfaefiitsie,  and  what  litefe 
and  iwpfy  hopes  niged  their  delartve  visieos  sn  tfhn 
mind  of  that  yonng  ^r.  Tiiey  are  wniiad  for  at  th» 
altar.  The  aged  feither  ef  the  young  bride  appioeohn» 
Eogene— "Tell  thy  master  thsit  the  hour  la  at  hand.^ 
The  boy  starded  ttke  one  awakened  fnm  a  dssam ;  1m 
looked  around  with  a  wild  smaaemest,  then  anawend 
in  a  voice  of  hoafse.  nnearthiy  tone,  "I  wHi."  Tha 
agony  expressed  in  these  bilef  woids  langstrasgelyeM 
tSs  fenppy  gvsnp  aiosnd.    The  boy  had  vaaiabed. 

Suddenly  a  shriek  rang  thiottgh  the  manMon  fSbmX 
Usnohed  die  bloed  ftem  msny  a  lovely  dieak.  AU 
rushed  to  the  arbor.  The  young  nobleman  lay  stssloli* 
ed  upon  the  earth;  the  lab's  Wood  ffushed  fiem  his- 
hesrt,  tingliBg  with  yet  deeper  shade  Us  crimson  attirs. 
Sinking  by  bis  side  was  the  slight  figure  of  Aeyovlfo, 
his  open  garments  revesling  tbs  white  bosom  of  n 
female,  with  the  undrawn  daeger  yet  fleehed  wiiUnltn 


faintly'  throbbing  heart.  With  4ie  last  exsrtien  at 
flMUnglifo  iAm  exclaimed,  <<This  Is  my  nvenge! — 
this  is  the  fearful  price  of  a  blighted  name,  or  womanf  s 
wrongs!" 

The  bodies  of  these  vietiiiis  of  broken  inith  wera 
borne  to  their  for  distant  land.  The  foir  SmmaH.  has 
long  since  been  laid  in  the  femily  vault  ef  anslent 
**€Spn's."  AS  has  since  changed  save  csrtalaty  diat 
mankind  are  prone  to  ftlsohood,  and  chat  vows  ilfca 
bubbles  are  easily  broken  as  made. 


r  village  begUining  with  a  B,  for  I  wiH  aasoie  y— 
ehano  you  wont  guess  right :  nobody  knows  tks 
leal  place  beginning  with  a  B,  except  the  wcHer. 


THE  SHOEHAKRR  AND  HTS  TWO  WIVES. 

ST  aUZAaXTH  OAKXa  SMITH. 

B^BttvioBT  was  pitjiAf  Mr*  Sampson,  the  shoenrahH 

of  the  village  of  B.    Now,  gentle  reader,  vou  need  net 
guess  Brunswick,  nor  Bethel,  nor  Bloonmeld,  nor  any 

other  v^*       "     '     '        '"     «   *    . 

beforeh 

Identical^ . „ , , 

Wen,  evenrbody  was  pi^ng  the  shoemaker,  sad  ss  lie 
passed  dairy  by  my  window  on  Ms  way  to  Ids  litde 
work-ahop,  I  invoiuntarfly  drew  down  my  foce  in  token 
of  commissertion,  though,  why  I  should  do  It,  I  oaaM 
not  for  my  Hfe  haye  explained.  Bnt  everybody  asld  he 
was  an  unhappy  nan.  a  ndsenble  man ;  that  his  wife 
almoat  scolded  his  lite  out  of  liim ;  that  she  was  the 
biggest  scold  in  the  country,  beat  Xantippe  of  classical 
memory  all  hollow ;  that  in  her  fits  of  pasaioa  sba 
whisked  the  poor  shoemaker  about  very  much  llfce  a 
West  India  bamboo,  in  a  tropical  hurricane.  Never 
was  such  a  soold ;  her  tongue  might  be  heard  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night  She  wan 
so  constantly  scolding,  she  would  never  take  time  to* 
die,  so  the  noor  shoemaker's  misery  seemed  inter- 
minable. All  the  men  were  telling  how  they  would 
manage  her  if  they  had  her  for  a  wife ;  and  when  a  half 
dozen  of  them  collected  at  a  farmer's  house,  the  shoe- 
maker's wife  was  often  the  theme,  and  many  where  the 
modes  of  punishment  devised  by  those  wKo  Iwd  not 
the  shrew  to  deal  with.  It  might  generally  be  obseryed 
on  such  occasions  that  those,  who  were  suspected  of 
being  henpecked,  now  fortifiea  by  the  numbere  present, 
ffenerally  talked  most  valiantly  how  they  would  manage 
tne  shoemaker's  wife  if  she  belonged  to  them,  now  and 
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then  casting  furtive  glaticefi  at  their  bustling  good- 
wive*  present.  But  ii  wss  plain  to  beseen  tbe  women 
did  not  relish  this  theme  when  discussed  by  the  men. 
They  would  talk  pathetically  of  the  shoemaker's  griev- 
ances araong  themselves,  talk  eloquently  of  the  mis- 
ery a  man  mast  suffer  in  being  tied  to  such  a  termagant ; 
bat  no  sooner  did  an  unlucky  husband  attempt  to  harp 
upon  the  same  string  than,  touch  a  hornet's  nest,  all 
the  women  were  out  with  palliatives,  and  warm  in  the 
defence  of  the  shoemaker's  wife. 

*'  Every  woman  had  her  peculiar  trials.  Mrs.  Samp- 
aott  no  doubt,  had  hers  as  well  as  others.  She  had  no 
flesh  OB  hes  bones,  and  was  as  yellow  as  safiroo,  it  was 
piidn  she  was  a  aiok  woman.  Mr.  Sampson  appeared 
pleasant  enough  put  doors^  but  for  all  that,  he  might 
be  a  tyrant  at  nome." 

Thus  was  poor  Mrs.  Ssmpson  defended  in  spite  of 
her  tosgve.  Bat  whatever  they  felt  called  upon  to  say 
in  bslMUf  of  Mrs.  Sanmaon,  in  tbe  presence  of  their 
husbands*  their  sympathies  were  actually  altogether  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Sampson.  Every  good  wife  wreathed 
her  face  into  the  most  becoming  smile,  when  she  ac- 
costed Mr.  Sampson,  merely  out  of  instinctive  good- 
notoie ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  Insinuate,  that  it  was  to 
contrast,  with  tkie  thin  Ups  and  sour  visage  of  his  own 
good  wife.  Seeing  this  state  of  things,  I  began  natU' 
rally  to  study  the  countensnce  of  the  poor  man  as  he 
passed  my  window,  in  order  to  read  the  lines  of  care. 
the  furrows  of  misery,  and  cringing  air  of  a  henpeckea 
moB.  Bat,  truth  to  say,  no  such  things  were  to  be 
seen.  He  generally  passed  with  a  careless  sturdy 
tread,  hummiog  a  tune,  or  picking  his  teeth.  As  for 
wrinkles,  his  hale,  good-natured,  Imndsome  face  looked 
as  If  ft  mi^t  bid  defiance  to  them  for  manv  a  year  to 
aome.  His  bright  open  eye  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
twinkled  with  anything  but  good  humor ;  and  instead 
of  being  the  most  miserable,  I  at  once  sat  him  down 
for  the  happiest  man  in  the  village  of  B.  No  one 
bought  ottener  gingerbread  and  candy  for  his  children, 
or  new  gowns  for  his  wife.  When,  arm  in  arm,  they 
tmdged  along  to  meeting  on  a  Sunday,  no  man  seemed 
more  busily  to  chat  with  his  wife,  and  jio  woman  look- 
ed  prouder  of  her. husband.  The  secret  seemed  to  be 
in  his  having  good-naturedly  accommodated  himself 
to  the  dispontion  of  his  wife,  without  compromising 
his  own  independence.  After  all,  it  depends  less  upon 
external  circumstances,  than  on  our  own  disposition, 
whether  we  are  happy  or  miserable  in  this  life.  In 
process  of  time  the  shoemalcer's  wife  died,  leaving  her 
nusband  to  follow  her  to  the  grave  with  as  many  child- 
ren as  followed  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  stake,  and  whether 
that  were  nine  or  ten  the  reader  must  detera&ine.  Con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  every  one,  Mr.  Sampson 
mouraed  long  and  truly  for  his  wife.  She  had  been  a 
tbiifty  house-wife,  and  a  neat,  careful  mother,  and  so 
used  were  husband  and  childven  to  her  severe  discipline, 
that  It  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  know  how  to 
act  without  it.  But  sorrow  like  aU  other  thines  in  this 
•ubl  unary  world  most  have  an  end.  The  ohiloren  were 
growing  disorderly,  and  were  loosing  tliat  tidy  appear- 
ance, that  had  always  characterized  tbera.  Nothing  in 
the  shoemaker's  snus  domkll  went  right.  The  m 
house-wives  in  tb»  vUlage  of  B.  were  busy  in  mak:  . 
a  second  match  for  poor  Mr.  Sampson ;  and  like  pru- 
dent women,  they  aU  pitched  upon  one  the  very  anti- 
podes of  poor  Mrs.  Sampson,  who  was  dead  ana  gone. 
Susan  Growen  was  mila,  good-natured  and  "  smart," 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  her  as  the  future  Mrs. 
Sampson. 

She -was  lust  the  right  age,  had  a  little  property,  and 
all  declared  ne  could  never  do  better ;  and  Mr.  Sampson, 
Iflce  a  reasonable  man,  believed  what  eveiybody  said, 
and  married  her.  This  time  at  least,  the  neighbors  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  The  second  Mrs.  Sampson 
was  a  mirror  of  patience,  the  neighbore  who  happened 
in,  about  meal  time,  could  find  no  fault  with  the  oread 
and  butter,  the  last  article  being  thick  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  captious :  and  as  for  pie,  or  cake,  all  declared 
her's  were  no  "  mother-in-law  pieces."  The  shoema- 
ker must  and  would  be  happy.  Months  passed  awa]^, 
and  if  the  predictions  of  the  neighbors  were  to  be  veri- 
fied, Mr.  Sampson's  appearance  was  somewhat  equivo- 
cal for  a  happy  man.  It  was  certain  that  he  grew  thin, 
did  not  whistle,  or  laugh,  or  hum  half  so  often  as  he 


used  to  do.  His  step  was  listless,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  much  of  that  sturdy  activity,  which  had  for- 
merly distinguished  him.  Tne  neighbors  were  com- 
pletely at  a  stand.  Mrs.  Sampson  was  strictlv  scru- 
tinized, but  nothing  could  be  detected.  She  was 
patience  personified.  Meanwhile  the  children  accus- 
tomed to  the  severe  discipline  of  their  mother,  no  soon- 
er found  themselves  subjected  to  the  milder  sway  of  a 
step  mother,  whose  right  to  control  them  was,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful,  since  public  opinion  has  made  ft 
such,  now  burst  free  from  sll  restraint,  and  reveled  in 
the  glorious  privilege  of  doing  whatever  they  had  o 
mind  to  do. 

Poor  Mrs.  Sampson  talked,  and  coaxed,  and  wept ; 
and,  in  one  or  two  instancesL  even  had  the  temerity  to 
put  a  "  motherless  child  "  down  cellar ;  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. They  were  as  unmanageable  as  a  parcel  of  wild 
colts  broken  free  from  the  pasture,  and  antic  with  the 
first  consciousness  of  freeaom.  Mr.  Sampson  could 
not  manage  them,  that  was  out  of  the  question ;  he 
had  never  thought  of  doing  it  while  their  mother  was- 
alive,  and  how  could  he  now  that  she  waa  dead  and 
ffone?  Among  the  trials  awarded  to  the  Patriarch 
Job.  it  is  well  perhaps  that  his  sex  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  passing  the  ordeal  of  a  mother-in-law's 
lot.  So  thought  the  second  Mrs.  Sampson.  She  had 
tried  evervthing,  and  now  her  patience  was  completely 
ezhausteo.  One  day  just  as  her  husband  was  cominff 
in  to  dinner,  driven  to  despention,  by  the  accumulated 
din  of  so  many  ungovernable  children,  she  suddenly 
armed  hereelf  with  a  handful  of  hemlock  tops,  and  laid 
them  about  her  on  everyside.  at  the  same  time  ordering 
every  child  to  a  seat  about  the  Quickest.  At  this  mo- 
ment her  husband  entered,  and  far  from  flinching,  she 
resolutely  told  him  what  she  had  done  and  what  she 
meant  to  do  in  future,  ere  she  would  endure  such  an 
intolerable  din.  Mr.  Sampson  was  at  once  in  fine 
spirits.  His  wife  had  never  looked  half  so  handsome 
before.  The  children  were  as  whist  as  mice  in  a  cheese. 
Mrs.  Sampson  absolutely  kept  her  word,  and  though 
the  neighbore  pitied  the  children,  and  talked  mournfully 
of  the  sorrows  of  poor  Mr.  Sampson,  from  that  time 
he  began  to  sain  in  flesh  and  spirits,  and  became  the- 
sturdy,  rooa-natured  sort  of  a  man  I  had  formerly 
known  mm.  The  recurrence  of  the  old  stimulus  m 
the  activity  of  a  wife's  tongue,  had  restored  the  buoy- 
ancy to  hia  spirits,  and  health  to  his  bones.  Such 
being  the  fact,  I  thought  it  best  to  write  his  history,  in 
the  hope  that  persons  witnessing  a  similar  ease,  would 
suspeiid  their  sympathies,  and  reflect,  that  after  all  the 
husband  of  a  scoloing  wife  msy  be  as  happy  as  that  of 
a  good-natured  one ;  and  the  spirited  tones  of  her  voice 
in  scolding,  may  be  quite  as  agreeable  to  such  a  hus- 
band's ear,  as  the  most  dulcet  notes  of  the  other  in. 
trilling  a  fashionable  air. 
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"  You  see.  ma*am,"  said  the  old  man,  "  my  modier 
died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.    About  that  time 

old  Mr.  C came  down,  and  set  up  for  a  great  trutr- 

diant.    Well,  his  wife  took  sick,  and  she  sent  to . 

where  she  came  from,  for  a  widow-woman  to  come  and 
take  care  of  her.  This  widow- woman  had  three  chil- 
dren. Her  husband  had  been  a  sea-faring  man,  and  he 
was  wracked  and  lost  down  there  at  Halifax, — and  left 
his  wife  with  nothing  at  all,  and  these  three  children  to 
take  care  of.** 

**  Wen,  my  daddy,  ma'am,  fell  in  with  her,  some  how 
or  other,  and  married  her.  She  was  a  nice  woman — as 
good  a  mother  as  ever  was,— and  had  great  laming, 
and  knew  how  to  do  everything, — only  she  did'nt 
know  nothing  about  country-work,  you  see.  Well,  her 
oldest  daughter  came  down,  (for  my  dad  had  agreed  to 
take  one  of  the  children,)  ana  she  was  a  nice  gal ;  and 
a  while  after  tbe  boy  came  down.  Well,  there  was 
nothing  said ;  we  all  worked  along ;  and  the  daughter 

she  got  married — married  Mr.  H ,  (you  know  his 

folks  7 — )  he  broke  his  neck  afterward,  falling  ft-om  his 
horse." 

"  Well,  a  while  after  this  tother  daughter  came  down. 
Debby  was  dreadful  plain  !— I  thought  she  was  dreadful 
plain! !— hut  she  was  a  nice  fa2— smart,  working-~and 
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good  to  every  body.  You  see,  there  were  four  young 
chUdren  of  the  second  crop,  and  they  had  got  ragged ; 
and  Debby  spun,  and  wove,  and  clothed,  and  mended 
them  up.  Well,  she  went  back, — but  they  couldn't 
nve  without  her,  and  sent  for  her  aoain,  and  so  she" 
came.  She  took  care  of  every  tmng— saw  to  my 
things,  and  had  them  all  in  order,— and  every  thing 
comfortable  for  me  In  the  winter,  when  1  went  In  the 
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CotincBua  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  a  weaver 
himselt  Rabelais,  son  of  an  apothecary.  Claude  Lor- 
rianne  was  bred  a  pastry  cook.  Moliere,  son  of  a  tap- 
estry maker.  Cervantes  served  as  a  common  sokiier. 
Homer  was  a  beggar.    Hessiod  was  the  sen  of  a  small 


woods,— but  I  thought  nothing,  no  more  than  if  she'd  !  '*""«'•  Demosthenes  of  a  cutler.  Terence  was  a  slave 
been  my  Bister."  |  Richardson  vras  a  printer.    Oliver  Cromwell,  the  son 

"  Well,  by  this  time  I  was  a  youngish  man ;  and  In  of  a  brewer.  Howard  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer.  Ben- 
my  day,  the  young  folks  had  a  sort  of  a  frolic  every  jaminPrankUn, a jonmwmaH printer.  DocloiThomas. 
night.  I  used  to  go.-and  sometimes  went  home  with  L^/l^  ^  vvJjJ^n^  Vu^^  a^I  n!«S 
one  gal,  sometimes  with  another,-but  pever  thought ,  ?^  ^  Wofeester,  son  otf  a  linen  draper.    Daniel 

of  Debby.    Well,  there  was  a  Mr. came  to  see  her,   I>efo«  was  a  hosier,  and  the  son  of  a  butcher.   WWt- 

but  she  wouldn't  have  nothing  to  say  to  him ;  and  after  |  field  son  of  an  innkeq)er  at  Gloucester.  Sir  doudesly 
that,  one  came  from  the  Shosls— a  rich  man's  son ;  his  ,  Shovel,  rear  admiral  of  England,  was  an  apprentice  to 
father  ^ve  him  a  complete  new  vessel,  and  every  thing  '  ^  ghoemaker  and  afcerwaid  a  oaUn  boy.  BUhoo  Pii- 
to  load  her;  but  Debby  wouldn't  hove  nothing  to  do  "  '  "flJV^  JT^*.;^  VT^  ^^.  TvL  " 
with  him  nother.  Tken  I  tramH  worth  so  muc^as  this  ]  «*«"  *<>*«*  ^n  *•  "'<*«»  «  ^^^  c^«g«,  Oxford. 
stick  !—yfe\\,  I  wondered,  and  so  I  says  to  mother,  ,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  son  of  a  bntcher.  Ferguson  was  a 
"Mother,  what's  the  reason  Debby  wont  take  this  '  shepherd.  Neibuhr  was  a  peasant.  Thomas  Paine, 
man?— she'll   never  better  herself !"—"  Don't   you  ,  son  of  astay-maker  at  Theiford.    Dean  Tucker  was  a 

cause,"  says  Debby,  says  she,  "  if  I  can't  have  the  one  !  ***•  journeys  to  Oxford  on  foot.  Edward  Halley  was 
I  want,  I  wont  have  nobody !"  1  the  son  of  a  soap  boiler  at  Shorcditch.    Joseph  Hall, 

W®)^  I  ^*??.".»^J  Jl*'l*'"lfe""^'**T_®Jl*  ^"w'^^^?!??   Bishop  of  Nor\^ich,  son  of  a  farmer  at  Aehby  Ja  Zouch. 

^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

Doctor  MouniaUi,  Bishop  of  Dttrhaaa, 

,         «       .  ^  beggar.    Laudan  was  the  son  of  a 

•ays  he—"  you'll  go  afore  two  nights !"  "  Well,  vou'll '  statuary.  Virgil,  of  a  potter.  Horace,  of  a  shopkeeper, 
see,"  says  1.    Well,  I  staid  at  home  steady s  and  after  I  piautus,  a  baker.     Shakespere,  the  son  of  a  wool- 

a  while  says  father,  says  he  to  mother,  "Su7y,"  says  ;  ...„i^,     laiu^  *#■  .  ».^»^  ^.2»^»^*     r>^^ 

he,  (for  that  was  tie  way  he  always  ipoke  to  her-)  '  "^**'-  ^^  *>^  »  ™<>"«y  seiivener.  Cowley,  mm 
"Suzy,"  says  he,  "I  guess  John  has  pot  tired  of  ra-  j  o»  «  »»"er.  Samuel  BiiUer,  son  of  a  former.  Ben 
king  about  so,— end  I'm  glad  of  it."  "I  hope  he  has,"  |  Jonson  worked  for  some  time  as  a  bricklayer.  Robert 
says  mother.  »,  .^  |  Bums  was  a  ploughman  iri  Ayrshire.    Thomas  Chat- 

"Well,  one  day  we  were  sitting  at  table,  mother  *rf  ,^,j  son  of  a  sexton  of  Redcliif  church,  BiiaioL 
there,  and  father  sot  thtre.  and  the  hired  man  next  him,   mi^  ^  ..  ,        ^    ««v«,  «•*««. 

(for  we  had  a  hired  maA,  and  hired  gal,)  and  Debby  !  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^  •^  *•"  f ^  »  scrivenef.  Vattbew 
was  next  to  mother,  and  the  cral  next,  and  I  between  i  Pnor,  son  of  a  joiner  in  London.  Henry  Kiike  While 
the  hired  man  and  hired  gal.  Well,  mother  was  jokine  son  of  a  butcher  at  Nottingham.  Bloomfield  and  CBf- 
the  hired  man  and  ^o/,  (she  was  a  great  hand  to  joke,)  ;  ford  were  shoemakers.  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Otway 
and  I  cast  an  eye  at  Debby,  and  rthought"  I  never  and  Canning  were  sons  of  clergymen.  PonoB.aaaof 
see  any  body  alter  as  you  have,  Debby  V^   She  looked  •  v'alt  w«syiu«u.    <^unua,  wb  ok 

handsome !— Well,  Debby  was  weaving  up  staire ;  and  i  ^  pansn  cterK. 


I  was  mowing  down  by  the  well,  close  by  the  house ;  |  *  m  r\    ivrkm#  a  -kk 

and  I  felt  kind  of  uneasy,  and  made  an  excuse  to  go  MAW    AWD    WOMAN. 

in  for  a  drink  of  water.  Well,  I  went  in ;  and  I  went  THEinBlsa  moral  depravity,  a  coarfte  licentiousness  In 
up  stairs,  and  into  tother  chamber  not  the  one  where  '<  the  natm%  of  man,  that  is  wholly  foreign  from  the  fe- 
Debby  was  weaving,  (for  I  was  kind  of  bashful,  you  i  male  character;  and  of  which,  nothing  is  stronger 
see,)  and  then  1  went  in  where  Debby  was— but  said  i  proof,  than  the  unvarying  constancy  with  which  wo- 
nothing,  for  I  had  never  laid  the  weight  of  my  finger  '  man  wW  adhere  to  the  objects  of  her  early  attachmenis, 
on  the  gal  in  my  life.  At  last,  "Debby,"  says  I,  'even  after  they  excite  nothing  btit  disgust  in  everj 
what  sort  of  a  weaver  are  you,  Debby  ?"  "  O,  I  guess  '  other  bosom.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  per- 
I  can  ffet  off  as  many  yards  as  any  body,"  says  she ;  |  manently  attached,  but  he  can  turn  aside  and  dally-, 
"  and  f  want  to  get  my  web  out,  to  go  up  on  the  bill  to  ;  though  mere  wantonness,  with  any  wanderina  waif 
sister's  this  afternoon."  "  Well,"  says  I.  "  tell  her  to  1  who  may  cross  his  path ;  and  the  wortd  only  sndlee  at 
have  something  nice,  for  I  shall  be  up  there."  "  We  ,  his  tolly.  Woman  shrinks  with  intuitive  dread  from 
shan't  see  you  there,  I  guess,"  says  Debby.  "You  '  the  libertine  fiance,  and  It  is  only  from  man,  nerer 
will  though,"  says  I ;  "  see  If  you  don't !"  Father  had  from  her  own  neart,  that  she  learns  to  become  at  once 
a  great  pasture  on  the  hill,  a  kind  of  farm  like,  (for  my  |  the  object  of  his  eager  mireult  and  hie  scofT!  And  no 
fkther  was  a  rich  man !— )  so  just  afore  night  up  I  goes,  sooner  does  she  lose  that  "  immediate  jewel  of  her 
and  they  had  everything  In  order.  So  a  while  after  I  eoul,"  self  respect,  than,  to  silence  the  sensitive  con- 
supper  I  says  to  Debby,  Mis  time  for  us  to  go,  for  'twill  '  sclousness  of  her  nature,  she  plunges  into  the  pro- 
be milking- time,  by  the  time  we  get  home."  So  we  foundest  depths  of  vice.  Man  is  different.  A  cioud 
went  right  down  across,  and  on  the  way  we  tslkcd  the  '  may  darken  for  a  period  his  mental  vision,  but  the  first 
business  over,  I  married  her— and  a  better  wife  never  ray  that  gleams  from  the  sun  of  prosperity,  or  ambi- 
wore  shoe-leather  I"  j  tlon,  or  any  other  leading  motive  ot  life,  will  dispel  tlie 

gloom,  ana  he  proceeds  In  his  career  of  business  or 

KIcasure,  as  if  nought  had  occnred  to  darken  bis  moral 
OTizon.  A  crushed  heart,  on  which  he  has  trod  vfcith 
Thb  Confession  of  Gbotius.— Grotlus  was  a  great ,  a  heel  of  Iron,  may  be  sobbing  away  its  last  breath  in 
man.  His  natural  powers  were  such,  that  at  the  age  of  an  atmosphere  of  pollution,  and  he  need  it  not  "  Why- 
fifteen  he  made  a  vast  proficiency  In  polite  literature ;  [  did  she  not  respect  hereelf  7"  he  triumphantlr  asks, 
and  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  when  only  seventeen.  At  the  '"and  then  I  would  have  respected  her  also."  The 
age  of  twenty  four  he  was  appoinied  attorney  general,  world  echoes  the  sentiment ;  and  the  self- condemned. 
He  became  a  public  ambassador  and  was  the  companion  self-accused  wretch,  einks  away  from  the  cold  sneer  of 
of  kings.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  In  his  62d  year,  untried  virtue,  to  the  oblivion  of  Infiimy:  her  murxierer 
reflecting  on  his  various  pursuits,  he  left  this  testimony  ,  probably  stands  In  the  hall  of  legislation,  or  the  temple 
for  the  admonition  of  the  learned :  "Alas !  I  have  wast-  of  justice,  and  his  sycophants  point  him  out  as  a  god- 
ed  my  whole  life  in  laboriously  doing  nothing !"  |  like  man. 
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Oriftaul. 
CONTENT. 
How  liule  we  need  with  «  heart  that  ii  ftee 

From  the  chldiofi  of  guilt,  end  the  blightings  of  eaie ; 
How  bleat  ia  our  lot,  and  how  happy  were  we 
If  content  with  the  giAs  that  are  sent  oa  to  share. 

The  &od  and  the  raiaaent  our  bodlea  require^ 
And  all  that  makei  amiling  the  fane  and  the  hearth, 

JAkb  the  water  thatgoahed  at  the  prophet's  detire^ 
Arise  at  onr  touch  from  the  breast  of  the  earth. 

Tie  but  littte  we  need,  if  the  hands  that  are  well 
Were  put  to  the  toil  for  an  hour  in  a  day, 

And  a  union  of  hearts  would  forever  expel 
All  doubting,  mistrusting,  and  sorrow  away. 

The  birds  in  the  air,  and  the  fish  in  the  ware, 
The  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  leof,  and  the  flower, 

Have  ever  enjoyed  what  the  great  spirit  gave. 
Been  contented,  and  happy,  their  brief  little  hour. 

What  mora  do  our  bodies  require  than  their  own, 
Which  Ood  has  not  given  wherever  we  go  1 

It  is  only  the  spirit— the  spirit  alone, 
Which  has  wants  that  can  never  be  sated  below. 

And  a  Heaven  is  nigh  to  the  thirst  of  the  soul, 
So  there's  nothing,  aye,  nothing,  ungiven,  we  need. 

If  content  to  be  moktal  while  earth  la  our  goal. 
Not  AiioBLs,  till  life  ilrom  Its  priaon  is  fl«e*d ! 

C.  U.  8TUAKT. 


HOW  TO  COOK  A  HUSBAND. 
Ths  lady  editress  of  the  Boston  Tnnscilpt  said  that 
"many  of  our  msnied  lady  readers  are  not  aware 
how  a  good  husband  ought  to  be  cooked,  so  as  to 
make  a  good  dish  of  him.  We  have  lately  66en  a  re- 
cipe in  an  FngUsh  paper,  contributed  by  one  *  Mary,' 
which  points  out  the  modus  operandi  of  preparing  and 
cooking  ha8band3.  Mary  states  that  a  good  many 
huri^nds  are  spoiled  in  oooking.  Soom  women  go 
about  it  as  if  their  lords  were  bladders,  and  blow  them 
up.  Others  keep  them  constantly  in  hot  water,  while 
others  again  freeze  them,  by  cor\iugaI  coldness.  Some 
smother  them  in  the  hottest  beds  of  contention  and 
Tuianoe,  and  some  keep  them  in  pickle  all  their  lives. 
These  women  always  serve  them  up  in  oauce.  Now 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  husbands  will  be  tender 
and  good,  managed  in  this  way,  but  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  delicious  when  preserved.  Maiy  points 
out  her  manner,  thus:  *Oet  a  jar,  called  the  jar  of 
cheeifulMu,  (which  bye  the  bye,  all  wives  have  at 
hand.)  Being  placed  in  it,  set  him  near  the  fire  of  con* 
iugal  love ;  let  the  fire  be  pretty  hot,  but  especially  let 
It  be  clear.  Above  all,  let  the  heat  be  regular  and  con- 
stant Cover  him  over  with  quantities  of  afiectlon, 
kindness  and  snbssctioD.  Keep  plenty  of  these  things 
hy  you,  and  be  very  attentive  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  that  may  waste  by  evaporation,  or  any  other  cause. 
Garnish  with  modest  becoming  familiarity,  and  inno- 
cent pleasantry  {  and  if  you  add  kisses  or  other  con- 
fectionaiies,  accompany  tnem  with  a  sufficient  secrecy 
ftnd  it  would  not  be  amiss,  to  add  a  little  pmdenoe  and 
moderatloiL"'  _ 
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Mt  dsab  Oolorxl— Kzcttse  my  foolscap ;  you  know 
I  was  always  very  partial  to  the  belles,  and  as  the  two 
have  always  been  associated  I  use  them  together. 
Madame  the  mllliner  has  returned  to  town,  and  what  is 
very  wonderful  her  daughter  is  still  in  the  singular 
number.  I  never  before  knew  a  beauty  of  such  pleas- 
ing manners,  who  did  not  *'  take"  at  Saratoga ;  I  fear 
me  much* the  two  ex-Presidents  have  monopolized  all 
the  attentions.  Be  thai  as  it  may,  Agnes  begins  her 
third  winter  at  the  Apollo  as  "  a  candidate  for  hymen's 
prize.'*  Julia,  the  youngest,  who  has  been  a  fixture 
at  the  piano  ifor  the  last  three  years,  is  soon  to  be 


brought  out.  If  she  is  not  brought  out  In  better  style 
than  she  has  been  "  brought  up"  she  will  by  no  means 
be  the  eclipse  of  the  season.  Before  she  be  marrtd 
further  some  roaming  "Philip"  had  better  forestall  the 
issue ;  In  a  twelve  month  the  discount  may  be  large. 

I  enjoyed  a  delightful  plc-nlc  last  week  at  Yonkers; 
your  humble  servant  was  the  only  bachelor  in  the 
groupe,  and  I  flatter  him  when  I  say,  he  *<  done  the 
amiable"  to  the  satisfaction  of  several  ladles  whose 
husbands  were  tied  to  musty  ledgers  and  moth-eaten 
accounts.  Mrs.  W.  was  of  the  party,  and  the  radlaace 
of  her  smiles  amply  compensated  for  the  presence  of 
several  black  clouds  above  us,  which  shielded  the  sun. 
Yet  I  do  not  know  whether  I  enjoyed  most  the  q)arkle 
of  her  wit  or  the  grand  Champaigne  from  her  husband's 
vault.  She  is  a  most  inveterate  punster,  whether  she 
"Aooftedt"  tkiem  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  really  they 
were  the  best  I  have  heard  from  any  woman's  "  rosy 
portal."  Speaking  of  Amelia— your  quondam  love, 
she  asked  me  If  I  thought  your  condition  at  N —  wa» 
avuUoraied  more  than  usual  I  told  her  I  thought  it 
was,  since  the  old  Sergeant  refused  to  allow  her  to 
have  her  "  Way"  any  longer ;  however,  I  told  her  I 

still  owed  her  one.    Captain  S sang  from  Som- 

nambula,  '*  False  one  I  love  the  still."  It  was  per- 
formed in  rather  a  boisterous  manner,  and  my  fair 
neighbor  whispered  me  that  however  false  the  Cap- 
tain might  prove,  she  would  always  love  him  atUL 

I  am  before  you  this  time  in  the  gossip  of  the  day. 
Your  old  flame,  Charlotte,  has  married  at  the  Weslr^ 
the  unlncky  fellow  is  a  Mr.  Wick»— her  own  wick  was 
rather  short,  and,  having  gained  a  new  one,  she  has 
ralighted  it  from  Hymen's  torch,  is  no  more  afloat. 
Ah,  my  dear  Col !  your  sighs  and  doUars  were  alike 
tliiown  away  in  that  quarter— I  told  you  loing  ago  she 
was  a  flirt  and  had  you  taken  my  advice,  your  heart* 
strings  and  purse- stiings  would  have  been  much  better 
off.    But  oonaole  yourself  with  the  thought  that  you 

are  not  the  only  victim.    Ctoneml  S ^  of  Dutohes 

Connty,  if  he  had  a  crop  injured  by  rust  «r  long  rains,, 
would  never  murmur,  provided  hia  neighbors  w^n  dsr 
naaged  equally  with  him.  Unlike  the  Phmisee,  h» 
thanked  Heaven  he  vras  not  wone  than  other  men  ^ 
but  I  never  could  appreciate  his  feeUngs.  Yoi^  may^ 
however,  in  the  case  of  your  unfortunate  love. 

I  do  detest  coquetry  )  if  it  Is  lameotaUe  when  ob* 
served  upon  the  part  d  the  ladies,  how  contemptible 
is  it  when  engaged  in  by  geniUmm  ?  Yet  there  ar» 
many  of  the  so-oalled  latter  class,  who  make  it  their 
practice,  and  even  b«ast  of  their  conquests  among 
their  companions  at  the  billiard  table.  I  can  pardon 
vanity  in  a  woman,  for  I  regard  it  as  a  weakness,  but  I 
despise  it  in  a  man ;  it  should  be  accounted  an  unpar- 
donable sin.  Give  me  credit  for  an  act  of  humanity. 
I  have  just  liilled  a  mosquitoe— truly  the  Humane  so- 
ciety  should  vote  me  a  medal.  Since  the  flood  and 
consequent  innundation  of  metropolitan  cellars  these 
charming  musicians  have  greatly  increased,  and  it 
would  be  a  horrible  thing  to  have  them  at  the  same 
time  with  the  yellow  fever.  The  old  women  have 
been  quite  lively  the  last  week;  cause — there  is  great 
talk  of  the  "scourge  of  the  South"  who,  it  Is  alleged, 
is  airing  himself  below  you  at  the  Roundout.  How- 
ever I  beUeve  it  will  prove  a  false  alarm.  Appropos  of 
the  flood— Noah,  you  know,  once  sent  out  a  messen- 
ger in  the  shaps  of  a  dove  to  find  dry  land,  so  our  old 
friend  who  in  late  years  paid  his  devoirs  to  "  the  Even- 
ing Star,"  having  been  a  long  time  searching  for  dry 
land,  has  also  sent  out  his  mewcngtr,  and  a  very  dove« 
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like  appearance  it  malces  in  these  times.  "  A  subterra- 
nean" has  recently  set  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of 
Ootham,  and  has  come  prepared  to  rumble  in  a  slight 
degree  over  the  heads  of  the  sovereign  people— or,  as 
Hook  would  say,  the  half-crown  people.  To  come 
out  of  Efiigmas,  it  is  a  weekly  paper  edited  by  that  in- 
dependent son  of  Thermopyle,  Michael  Walsh  Esq. 
He  suffers  very  ifew  rogues  through  the  pass,  and  few 
escape  the  thunderbolts  whichrhia  industrious  pen  con- 
cocts in  his  sanctum. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  of  Mitchell— his  bandbox  is  now 
uncovered  for  a  long  and  successful  campaign,  he  will 
make  ready  as  well  as  Simpson,  although  he  hae  not 
BO  good  a  Price.  I  see  he  has  losi  his  **  Timm  f*  how- 
ever, he  is  none  the  less  timid  of  success,  I  presuaoe. 
I  see  his  white  hat,  occasionally,  and  it  has  tost  none 
of  its  lustre— it  has  no  British  lustre  to  lose ;  it  knows 
tt  not. 

Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  dont  forget  to  gather  the 
chestnuts  for  me  at  the  first  frost.  I  would  prefer 
those  from  the  old  veteran  at  the  comer  of  the  pasture 
— ^it  will  revive  old  scenes  to  taste  its  fruit ;  besides,  I 
prefer  the  fruit  which  age  yields,  and  wish  none  of 
that  which  is  the  ofTspring  of  precocious  maturity. 

Appropos  of  the  latter— young  B is  still  engaged 

in  writing  poetry,  and  pestering  me  with  dedications, 
&c.,  &c.  If  you  have  any  influence  with  his  doting 
mamma,  do  persuade  her  to  reinstate  him  in  the  office 
of  gardener ;  he  will  find  the  earth  much  mere  lisrtile 
than  Ms  genius,  and  yielding,  too,  a  much  better  crop; 
tor  aothorship,  in  these  times,  is  a  starving  employ- 
ment, uniem  the  man  of  letters  is  a  student  and  sehe- 
lar.  You  will  recollect,  probably,  what  a  mania  there 
waa  for  avthofthip  among  the  mphf  when  we  were  en- 
joying amBaement  and  instmotion  under  the  old  eloM 
a&d  Che  more  daaslc  shades  of  Yale.  Every  soph 
who  coold  wield  his  ''gny  goose''  would  disfigun  his 
•0010^9  of  iH>laeap  sheets  in  a  futile  attempt  to  adoni 
tke  pages  of  the  eoBege  **  Literary"  with  some  veiaea  ts 
Julia,  and  an  oceaaional  ode  to  Veniia,  with  sometimes, 
by  way  of  variety,  a  prosaic  £MsetisB  upon  that  Fresh- 
man's  long  swallow.  But  as  the  sapient  senior  editor 
«4iiidged  that  beauty,  whea  usdomed,  was  adorned 
the  m<^,  three  fourths  of  their  stuff  was  consignsd  to 
the  professor  of  Dust  and  Ashes— ts  which  latter  par- 
sonage, if  yon  have  atiU  the  functionary  about,  you 
nay  praseftt  this  eifasion  of  yoar  humble  servant,  who 
has  roved  pretty  extensively  in  the  enclosed— *<  Pay 
i»e  what  thou  owest"  by  the  next  post,  or— new  «iad. 

JACOB  MATTER  O^FACT. 
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THE   CLOSE  OF   THE   VOLUME. 

The  present  number  compietes  the  first  volume  of 
the  Rovsa,  comprising  twenty-six  numbers,  or  half  a 
year.  The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  is  in 
type  and  will  appear  at  the  usual  time  next  week  em- 
bellished with  a  new  and  beautiful  frontispiece,  en- 
graved expressly  for  opening  the  volume. 

The  publication  of  the  Rover  was  a  novel  and  untried 
experiment.  A  weekly  magazine  of  sixteen  large  oc- 
tavo pages  filled  with  choice  reading,  in  neat  printed 
cevers,  and  each  number  embellished  with  an  elegant 
fine  steel  engraving,  at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of 
fix  cents  a  number^  was  something  new  in  the  periodical 
Uteratnre  of  the  country.  The  experiment  was  a  hax-  j 
^rdous  one,  under  any  circumstances,  but  eminently 


so  when  undertaken,  as  in  this  case,  by  persons  witliout 
capital,  or  scarcely  anything  to  rely  upon  for  assistanee 
but  the  hands  and  the  intellect  which  Ood  and  oatare 
had  given  them.  Bat  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
and  proved  successful. 

We  are  by  no  means  prone  to  boasting;  we  don't 
believe  in  l^  valne  of  the  article ;  but  we  unnot  re- 
frain from  expressing  the  grateful  sense  we  fml  for  tlie 
favorable  reception  the  public  have  given  to  the  Rover. 
In  six  months  from  its  commencement  it  has  reached 
a  circulation  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  is 
conducted  entirely  on  the  cash  system,  and  the  casli 
sales  every  week  now  exceed  the  whole  weekly  ex- 
penses. 

Back  NrafssBS,  bcund  and  unbound.— Full  sets  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  Rover  can  now  be  had  at  the 
office  either  in  single  numbers  or  bound  in  volume. 
The  first  three  numbers  were  sometime  since  exhaust- 
ed, and  had  to  be  reprinted.  This  has  now  been  done, 
and  the  publishers  will  be  able  to  supply  back  numbers 
from  the  commencement  probably  for  some  weeks  to 
come. 

Thb  Next  Volume.— Agents  and  newsmen  are  re- 
quested to  send  in  as  early  as  possible  their  orders  for 
commencing  the  second  volume,  that  the  edition  to  be 
struck  oflf  may  be  regulated  accordingly.  On  openings 
the  new  volume,  new  attractions  will  be  given  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  work,  and  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  gi^e  Increadng  interest  to  its  contents. 


TO  CO&RE8PONDfiNTS. 

In  this  closing  number  of  the' first  volume  of  the 
Rover  is  is  proper  that  we  should  say  a  word  or  two  to 
some  of  the  osrrespondento  who  have  fiavored  us  wtili 
communications. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  £.  K.,  who  has  given  us 
"  Life  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  and  hope  the  writer  will 
find  it  ooavenient  and  agfeeaUe  te  ooatinne  Uioss 
graphic  and  hie^like  sketches. 

The  author  of  *'  Btannerhasset,  the  Lord  of  the  Isle  *' 
wlU  accept  our  thanks.    We  liked  his  ballad. 

Oar  Matter  of  Fact  friend,  who  dates  from  "  Losler's 
Lodge,"  writes  well,  and  we  hope  finr  a  better  aeqaaiat* 
ance. 

We  must  say  respectfully  to  Ucarry  L,,  that  judging 
from  the  single  specimen  we  have  seen,  we  do  not 
think  poetry  is  his  fort.  We  have  reasoa  to  know  that 
in  prose  he  can  do  better,  and  ahould  be  happy  to  heax 
finomhim. 

The  sonnet  kindly  sent  us  by  E.  G.  S.  will  soon  fiai 
a  place  in  the  Rover. 

The  lines  to  Sammetf  by  H.  R  though  some  of  them 
are  good,  have  not  poetic  merit  enough  for  the  Rover. 

" /cUcncas."  The  subject  Is  too  commonplace.  The 
article  appears  to  be  written  with  a  good  degree  of 
ability,  but  has  hardly  interest  enongfa  for  oar  pages. 

^  71ie  approach,  of  tke  LaM  Day,**  by  D.isnotpoeiiy, 
and  a  laige  portion  of  It  Is  not  rhyme. 

"  7%«  stream  ^  i(/^"  though  respectable,  we  do  not 
think  quite  so  well  of  as  something  before  from  the 
same  autW.  The  writer  vras  too  much  shackled  by 
the  peculiar  measure  he  chose. 

*'  1U  Songstreas,"  by  T.  A.  G.  is  laid  byfor  uisertion. 
The  author  has  a  good  deal  of  &cility  for  smooth  ver- 
sification." 

"  Heminiseencei  i^f  Russia,  from  the  FVench,"  have 
-ssiSsd  jno  iO|  isaiemi  tmap^ns  ^ov 
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ThtP    book    flfaoold    b©    returnedl 
III©  library  on  or  before  tMe  last  i 
Btamsieil  b^low. 

A  line  of  fiv'e  oeots  m  day  is  ini 
by  retiii]iiii|£  it  beyond  tbe  9p\ 
liiiie« 

PleoBO  return  promptly. 


nur  MM. 
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